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BOOK  IV.  CONTINUED.— SECT.  III. 

The  first  proposition  is»  iluU  the  Egyptian  learning,  celebrated  in 
tcrtphtre^  and  the  Egyptian  stqterstition  there  condemned,  were  the  very 
learning  and  superHition  rq^resented  by  the  Greek  writers  as  the  honour 
and  opprobrium  of  that  kingdom* 

To  prove  this,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  show,  both  by  external  and 
internal  eridence,  the  just  pretensions  which  Egypt  had  to  a  superior 
antiquity:  and  then  examine  the  new  hypothesis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtok 
against  that  antiquity. 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Greek  writers  concur  in  repre- 
senting Egypt  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  monarchies  in 
the  world.  In  support  of  what  they  deliver,  we  may  observe,  that  they 
have  given  a  very  particular  account  of  the  civil  and  religious  customs 
in  use  from  the  most  early  times  of  memory:  customs  of  such  a  kind,  as 
show  the  followers  of  them  to  have  been  most  polite  and  powerful^— 
Thus  stands  the  Grecian  evidence. 

Bat  to  diis  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Greeks  are,  in  all  respects,  in- 
competent witnesses,  and  carry  with  them  such  imperfections  as  are  suf- 
ficient to  discredit  any  evidence;  being,  indeed,  very  ignorant,  and  very 
prejudiced.  As  this  made  them  liable  to  imposition:  so,  falling,  as  we 
sfaiJl  see,  intd  ill  hands,  they  actually  were  imposed  on. 

Their  ignorance  may  be  £urly  collected  from  their  age;  and  from  the 
authors  of  their  intelligence.     They  all  lived  long  after  the  times  in 
question;  and,   though  they   received  indeed  their   information  from 
Egypt  itself;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  not  till  after  the  entire  de- 
struction of  that  ancient  empire,  and  when  it  was  now  become  a  province, 
io  succession,  to  Asiatic  and  European  conquerors :  when  tlieir  ancient 
and  public  records  were  destroyed;  and  their  very  learning  and  genius 
changed  to  a  conformity  with  their  Grecian  masters:  who  would  needs, 
4t  this  time  of  day,  seek  wisdom  from  Egypt,  which  could  but  furnish 
them  with  their  own ;  though,  because  they  would  have  it  so,  disguised 
under  the  stately  obscurity  of  an  Eastern  cover.* 

•  See  Div.  Leg.  lu»ok  lii.  <vvt.  4. 
\  OL.  II.  A 
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Nor  were  their  prejudices  less  notorious.  They  thought  themselves 
Autocthones,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  indebted  to  none 
for  their  adva9tages.  But  when  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  for- 
eign nations  had  convinced  them  of  their  mistake ;  and  that,  so  far  firom 
owing  nothing  to  others,  they  owed  almost  every  thing  to  Egypt ;  their 
writers,  still  true  to  their  natural  vanity,  now  gave  the  post  of  honour  to 
these,  which  they  could  no  longer  keep  to  themselves ;  and  complimented  v 
their  new  instructors  with  the  most  extravagant  antiquity.  What  the 
Greeks  conceived  out  of  vain-glory,  the  Egyptians  cherished — to  promote 
a  trade.  This  country  was  long  the  mart  of  knowledge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  world:  and  as  nothing  so  much  recommends  this  kind  of 
commodity  as  its  age,  they  set  it  off  by  forged  records,  which  extended 
their  history  to  a  most  unreasonable  length  of  time :  accounts  of  these 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  ancient  authors,  and  fully  confuted  by  the 
modem. — Thus  stands  the  objection  to  the  Grecian  evidence.  And, 
though  I  have  no  business  to  determine  in  this  question,  as  the  use  I  make 
of  the  Grreek  authority  is  not  at  all  affected  by  it ;  yet  I  must  needs  con- 
fess that,  were  there  no  writings  of  higher  antiquity  to  confirm  the  Gre- 
cian, their  testimony  would  be  very  doubtful :  but,  could  writings  of 
much  higher  antiquity  be  found  to  contradict  it,  they  would  deserve  to 
have  no  credit  at  all. 

Whatever  therefore  they  say  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  unsup- 
ported by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  the  testimony  of  holy  scripture, 
shall  never  be  employed  in  this  inquiry:  but  whatever  reason  and  scrip- 
ture seem  to  contradict,  whether  it  serve  the  one  or  other  purpose,  I  shall 
always  totally  reject. 

The  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Greek  writers  in  representing  Egypt 
as  the  most  ancient  and  best  policied  empire  in  the  world,  is,  as  we  say, 
generally  known  and  acknowledged. 

I.  Let  us  see  then,  in  the  first  place,  what  reason  says  on  this  matter. 
There  is,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  one  circumstance  in  the  situation 
of  £^ypt,  which  seems  to  assert  its  claim  to  a  priority  amongst  tjie  civil- 
ized nations ;  and  consequently  to  its  eldership  in  arts  and  arms. 

There  is  no  soil  on  the  face  of  the  globe  so  fertile,  but  what,  in  a  lit- 
tle time,  becomes  naturally  effete  by  pasturage  and  tillage.  This,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  forced  the  unsettled  tribes  of  men  to  be  perpe- 
tually shifting  their  abode.  For  the  world  lying  all  before  them,  they 
saw  a  speedier  and  easier  relief  in  removing  to  fresh  ground,  than  in 
taming  their  thoughts  to  the  recovery*  of  the  fertility  of  that  already 
spent  by  occupation :  for  it  is  necessity  alone  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  all  the  artificial  methods  of  supplying  our  wants. 

Now  the  plain  of  Egypt  having  its  fertility  annually  restored  by  the 
periodic  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  they,  whom  chance  or  choice  had  once 
directed  to  sit  down  upon  its  banks,  had  never  after  an  occasion  to 

*  See  note  E,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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dkeir  tents.  And  when  men  have  been  so  long  settled  in  a  place, 
thit  the  Bi||ority  of  the  inhabitants  are  become  natives  of  the  soil,  the 
iibani  k>Te  of  a  eoontry  has,  by  that  time,  struck  such  deep  roots  into 
it,  that  nodiing  bat  extreme  violence  can  draw  them  out  Hence,  civil 
pofiey  arises;  whicfa»  while  the  unsettled  tribes  of  mankind  keep  shifting 
from  place  to  place,  remains  stifled  in  its  seeds* 

This,  I  i^^rdieiid,  if  lightly  considered,  will  induce  us  to  conclude, 
tiait  Egypt  was  very  likdy  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  civilized  coun* 
tries  on  the  globe. 

II.  Let  us  see  next  what  scbxpturI:  has  said  in  support  of  the  same  truth. 

1.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  we  find  a  king  in  Egypt  of  the 
ftmnwn  name  of  Pharaoh:*  which  would  induce  one  to  believe,  that  the 
ciril  policy  wss  modi  the  same  as  in  the  times  of  Joseph  and  Moses: 
sad  how  perfect  it  then  was,  will  be  seen  presently.  This  kingdom  is 
represented  as  abounding  in  com,  and  cqpable  of  relieving  others  in  a 
tine  of  £uiunert-  which  no  kingdom  can  do,  where  agriculture  has  not 
been  improved  by  art,  and  regulated  by  a  civil  policy.  We  see  the 
fplendour  of  a  loxurious  court,  in  the  princes  who  resided  in  the  monarch's 
koosehold:  amongst  whom,  we  find  some  (as  the  most  thriving  trade  for 
royal  &voar)  to  have  been  procurers  to  his  pleasures':  X  nor  were  the  pre- 
ients  made  by  Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  at  all  unworthy  of  a  great  king.§ 
Jin  adventure  of  the  same  sort  as  this  of  Abraham's  with  Pharaoh,  hap- 
pened to  his  son  Isaac  with  Abimelech;  which  will  instruct  us  in  the  dif- 
ference between  an  Egyptian  monarch,  and  a  petty  roitelet  of  the  Phili- 
fdnes.  Abimdech^is  described  as  little  different  firom  a  simple  particular,! 
without  his  guards,  or  great  princes:  so  jealous  and  afraid  of  Isaac's 
growing  power,  that  he  obliged  him  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions ;  T 
and.  not  satisfied  with  that,  went  afterwards  to  beg  a  peace  of  him,  and 
would  swear  him  to  the  observance  of  it.*  * 

2.  The  caravan  of  Ishmaelite  merchants,  going  from  Gilead  to  Egypt,ff 
brings  us  to  the  second  scripture-period  of  this  ancient  monarchy.  And 
here  their  camd-loads  of  spicery,  balm  and  myrrh,  and  their  trafiic  in 
Toang  slaves,^  I  commodities  only  for  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  suffi- 
ciently declare  the  established  power  and  wealth  of  Egypt.  We  find  a 
fu>tain  of  Pharaoh's  guard;  a  chief  butler,  and  a  baker.§§  We  see  in 
the  vestures  of  fine  linen,  in  the  gold  chains,  and  state-chariots  given  to 
Joseph,!!  I  all  the  marks  of  luxury  and  politeness :  and  in  the  cities  for 
bring  up  of  stores  and  provisions,^  IF  the  effects  of  wise  government  and 
opulence.  Nor  is  the  policy  of  a  distinct  raiESTHOOD,  which  is  so  cir- 
mmstantially  described  in  the  history  of  this  period,  one  of  the  least  marks 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  flourishing  kingdom.     It  is  agreed,  on  all 


»li.  16.  tVer.  10. 

t  ThepHmeet  alto  ef  Pkaraok  stnr  ker^  and  coNMKNPtp  hrr  rkporb  PHARAon;  aiMf 
f  uiT\—  mms  taken  into  Pharaoh' t  house. ^Gtw.  xli.  15. 

*  Gca.  xW.  16.  II  lb.  chtp.  xxvf.  7,  8.  f  Vcr.  16.         •  •  Ver.  26,  et  Mq. 

t  Ch^K  «wTil.  «5.      tX  Ver.  28.       §  $  Chap,  xiiix.  xL      ||  0  Chitp.  xli.  42. 4a 
Y  ^  Ctep.  xli. 
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hands,  that  there  was  such  an  institution  in  Egypt,  long  before  it  was 
known  in  any  other  parts  of  the  east.  And  if  what  Diodorus  Siculus 
intimates  to  be  the  original  of  a  distinct  priesthood,  be  true,  namely  the 
growing  multitude  of  religious  rites,  we  see  the  whole  force  of  this 
observation.  For  multiplicity  of  religious  rites  is  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advances  in  civil  life. 

3.  The  redemption  of  the  Hebrews  from  their  slavery  is  the  third 
period  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  recorded  in  scripture.  Here,  the 
building  of  treasure  cities,*  and  the  continual  employment  of  so  vast  a 
multitude,  in  only  preparing  materialsf  for  public  edifices,  show  the  vast 
power  and  luxury  of  the  state.  Here  too  we  find  a  fixed  and  standing 
militia|  of  chariots ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  of  cavalry  :§  in 
which  kind  of  military  address  the  Greeks  were  unskilled  till  long  after 
the  times  of  the  Trojan  war.  And  indeed,  if  we  may  believe  St  Paul, 
this  kingdom  was  chosen  by  Grod  to  be  the  scene  of  all  his  wonders,  in 
support  of  his  elect  people,  for  this  very  reason,  that  through  the  cele- 
brity of  90  famed  an  empire,  the  power  of  the  true  God  might  be  spread 
abroad,  and  strike  the  observation  of  the  whole  habitable  world. — For 
the  scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoky  Even  for  this  same  purpose  Jiave  I 
raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  shew  my  power  in  thee  ;  and  that  my  name 
might  he  declared  throughout  all  the  earth,\ 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  scripture  every  where,  throughout  these  three 
periods,  represents  Egypt  as  an  entire  kingdom  under  one  monarch  ;f 
which  is  a  certain  mark  of  great  advances  in  civil  policy  and  power :  all 
countries,  on  their  first  egression  out  of  barbarity,  being  divided  into 
many  little  states  and  principalities ;  which,  as  those  arts  improved,  were 
naturally  brought,  either  by  power  or  policy,  to  unite  and  coalesce. 

But  here  let  me  observe,  such  is  the  ceaseless  revolution  of  human 
afiairs,  that  that  power  which  reduced  Egypt  into  a  monarchy,  was  the 
very  thing  which,  when  it  came  to  its  height,  occasioned  its  falling  back 
again  under  its  Reguli,  Sesostris,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  di- 
vided the  lower  Egypt  to  his  soldiery,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  law,  into  large 
patrimonial  tenures.  The  successors  of  this  militia,  as  Marsham  reasonably 
conjectures,**  growing  powerful  and  factious,  setup,  each  leader  for  him- 
self, in  his  own  patrimonial  nome.  The  powerful  empire  of  the  Franks, 
here  in  the  west,  from  the  same  causes,  underwent  the  same  fate,  from 
the  debility  of  which  it  did  not  recover  till  these  latter  ages. 

Thus  invincibly  do  the  Hebrew  records  ff  support  the  Grecian  evi- 
dence for  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt.  And  it  is  further  remarkable, 
that  the  later  inspired  writers  of  the  sacred  canon  confirm  this  concurrent 
testimony,  in  the  constant  attributes  of  antiquity  and  wisdom,  which, 
upon  all  occasions,  they  bestow  upon  the  Egyptian  nation.  Thus  the  pro- 
I^et  Isaiah,  in  denouncing  God's  judgments  agiunst  this  people: — 

•  Exod.  1.  11.  t  Exod.  V.  14.  J  Cli.  xW.  7.  ^  Vcr.  9. 

Rom.  ix.  17.  ^  8o«  Gen.  xll.  41,  43,  45,  46,  65.  xWii.  20.  and  Exod.  pMim. 

••  Can.  Chron.  p.  446.  tt  S««  °o^  P,  at  the  end  al  thto  book. 
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«  Surdj  the  princes  of  Zoan  are  fck)lB,  the  counsel  of  the  wisoe'  conned*- 
few  of  FhtfBoh  is  become  brutish :  how  say  ye  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  die 
ton  of  the  wns,  the  son  of  aitcebnt  kings  ?  Where  are  they  ?  whete 
«e  thj  WISE  MEN?  and  let  them  tell  thee  now,  and  let  diem  kaoyr  what 
the  Lxird  of  hosts  hath  parposed\ipon  Egypt.*"* 

Bot  the  Greek  writers  dojiot  content  themselves  to  tdl  us,  in  a  vague 
•nd  general  manner,  of  the  high  antiquity  and  power  of  Egypt,  which  in 
that  eve  was  little  to  be  regarded ;  but  they  support  the  fact  of  which 
their  books  are  so  full,  by  a  minute  and  circum^ttantial  account  of  insti* 
Tmoxs,  civil  and  religious,  said  to  be  observed  by  that  people  from  the 
■ost  early  times,  which,  in  their  V:eiy  nature,  speak  a  great  and  powerfid 
people ;  and  belong  only  to  such  as  are  so.  Now  this  account  sacred 
leriptore  remarkably  confirms  and  verifies. 

1.  The  FBXBSTHOOD  being  the  primum  mobile  of  the  Egyptian  policy, 
we  shall  begin  with  that.  Diodorus  Siculus  thus  describes  its  state  and 
ntablishment : — "The  whole  country  being  divided  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  bdongs  to  the  body  of  priests  ;  an  order  in  the  highest  reverence 
amongst  their  countrymen,  for  their  piety  to  the  gods,  and  their  consum- 
Bute  wisdom,  acquired  by  the  best  education,  and  the  closest  application 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  With  their  revenues  they  supply  all 
Eg^'pt  with  public  sacrifices ;  they  support  a  number  of  iuferior  officers, 
and  maintain  their  own  families :  for  the  Egyptians  think  it  utterly  unlaw- 
ful to  make  any  change  in  their  piiblic  worship ;  but  hold  that  every  thing 
should  be  administered  by  their  priests,  in  the  same  constant  invariable 
manner.  Nor  do  they  deem  it  at  all  fitting  that  those,  to  whose  cares 
the  public  is  so  much  indebted,  should  want  the  common  necessaries  of 
life :  for  the  priests  are  constantly  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king,  as 
his  coadjutors,  counsellors,  and  instructors,  in  the  most  weighty  matters. 
— For  it  is  not  amongst  them  as  with  the  Greeks,  where  one  single  man 
or  woman  exercises  the  office  of  the  priesthood.  Here  a  body  or  society 
is  employed,  in  sacrificing  and  other  rites  of  public  worship ;  who  trans- 
mit their  profession  to  their  children.  This  order,  likewise,  is  exempt 
frum  all  charges  and  imposts,  and  holds  the  second  honours,  under  the 
king,  in  the  public  administration.''t 

Of  all  the  colleges  of  the  priesthood,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  of  He- 
uoroLis  was  much  famed  for  wisdom  and  learning:}  cuid  Strabo  says 

*  InUh  xix.  11,  12.-- See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
MM,  ^ayi^mt  l9Tf0wit  nryx^^**  ^H'^  '^•*i  hX^'V^'f  ^  ^*  ^^*  'j'  ^**^  f***^  iMfitsmw^ 

Imjt  XV^*  ;(,i^i>«SrW   «t^  y^^  ^»t  «^  ^*^*  ^*futt  ftr*  htr  mXXmrruv,  ilXX*  ir§  rmw 
mri*  iu  mmi  w^m^XmltH  wwv^tXughu'  •Srt  T»¥t  ^mtrmf  ^(t§fi4tfXimuiuyt,  I*)ii7f  Jnu  ^iw  Amy- 


p.  16.  Slfeph.  ed. 

%  oS  ymf  'HX»99WtXjrm  kiyifrmt  Atyvr^tttf  d^m  X*y««#r«r««.— Lib.  ii.  C»p.  3. 
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that,  in  his  time,  very  spacious  buildings  yet  remained  in  that  place ; 
where,  as  the  report  ran,  was  formerly  the  chief  residence  of  the  priests, 
who  cultivated  the  studies  of  philosophy  and  astronomy.* 

Thus  these  three  celebrated  historians ;  whose  account,  in  every  par- 
ticidar,  is  fully  confirmed  by  Moses;  who  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  a  distinct  order  in  the  state,  and  had  an  established  landed 
revenue ;  that  when  the  famine  raged  so  severely  that  the  people  were 
compelled  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  crown  for  breads  the  priests  still  kept 
theirs,   unalienated,  and  were   supplied  grati8.t     Diodorus's  account, 
which  gives  us  the  reason  of  this  indulgence,  confirms  die  scripture- 
history,  and  is  fully  supported  by  it :  for  there  we  see,  not  only  the 
reverence  in  which  the  order  was  held,  but  the  public  uses  of  religion, 
to  which  two  thirds  of  their  revenues  were  applied,  kept  Pharaoh  from 
attempting  on  their  property.  Again,  Moses  supports  what  Diodorus  says 
of  the  public  and  high  employment  of  the  priests  (who  were  privy  counsel- 
lors and  ministers  of  state),  where  speaking  of  the  priest  of  On,  j;  he  calls 
him  chohen,  which,  as  J.  Cocceius  shows  in  his  lexicon,§  signifies  as 
well  the  fnend  and  privy-counsellor  of  the  king,  as  a  priest ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  Chald.  Paraphr.  calls  him  prineeps  On.     TTie  word  often 
occurs ;  and,  I  imagine,  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  language ;  the 
Hebrews  having  no  order  of  priesthood  before  that  instituted  by  Moses. 
This  further  appears  from  the  name  eoesj^  given  to  the  priests  of  the 
Samothraeian  mysteries,  plainly  a  corruption  of  coen  or  chohen.     The 
mysteries  in  general,  we  have  shown,ir  were  derived  from  Egypt,  and 
particularly  those  of  Ceres  or  Isis,  at  Eleusis :  now,  in  Samothrace,  the 
mysteries  were  of  Ceres  atid  Proserpine,  as  at  Eleusis.**  Lastly,  Moses 
confirms  Herodotus's  and  Strabo's  account  of  the  superior  learning  and 
dignity  of  the  Heliopolitan  college.     When  Joseph  was  exalted  to  the 
prime  ministry,  he  tells  us,  that  Pharaoh  married  him  to  a  daughter  of 
the  priest  of  On  ;ff  which  the  Septuagint  and  vulgar  Latin  rightly  inter- 
pret Heliopolis  :  that  the  king  was  then  in  a  disposition  to  do  Joseph 
the  highest  honours,  is  plain  from  the  circumstances  of  the  story ;  and 
that  he  principally  consulted  his  establishment  in  this  alliance,  appears 

*  *E»  ))  rn  'UXftMfiXu  mm)  §1m»»t  tfi»fUf  ituym>MHt  \*  •7f  %t%r^t^  •/  U^iti  fidXi^rm  yat^  H 
TMmf  nmruuMf  It^itn  ytyifinu  f«#i  ri  ^rnXmif,  ftXt^ifm  Av^v  mmi  ^krv^«^uMv.— Geogr. 
Ub.  xvii. 

f  Only  the  land  of  the  priests  boughi  he  not:  for  ike  priests  had  a  portion  assignedthem 
Iff  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gane  them  ;  wherefore  they  sold  not 
their  lands.-'Gen.  xlvii.  22. 

X  Geo.  xItJ.  so. 

§  Chohen,  proprie  et  ex  vi  Tocis,  gui  aecedU  ftd  regain,  et  earn,  qui  summuf  est.  Ideo 
ex|dicmtionis  ergo  adjungitur  tanquam  etymologis  erolutioy  Bxod.  xix.  28.  **  Sacerdotes  qui 
accedunt  ad  *'  Jehovam." — Non,  quod  toz  Chohen  iiotet  primaimm,  at  vult  Kimchius,  sed 
quod  notet  primos  <Kc«dira/fom— Certe  in  iEgypCo  fuenuit  tales,  et  his  alimooia  a  rege 
debebatur. 

Ij  K»Ut,  <i^ivf  K«^ii^.— Hes^cli.  If  Div.  Leg.  book.  ii.  sect  4. 

si^r«  )t  4  Ili^ri^vii*  *A^««i^r«f  M  i'Ainf'  i  tk  ir^iertHfin^t  rirm^§t  K«r^uX«f  •  *E^ftm  ieri9t 
itt  Urra^u  ^•v«r«)«^«f. — Scliol.  in  ApoU.  Argon.  lib.  i.  ver.  917. 
tt  Gen.  x\y120. 
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the  aeeomil  gi^cn  us  by  these  Greek  hirtorians.  We  see  the  public 
ras  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood ;  who  would  unwilling- 
ly bear  a  stranger  at  the  head  of  a&irs.  The  brii^^g  Josej^  therefore 
into  thsir  iuaSkjf  and  order/  which  was  hereditary,  was  the  best  expe- 
dMHl  to  aOaj  their  prqudiees  and  enry.  And  this  Pharaoh  <£d  most 
ifeetnafly,  bj  mairyiag  him  into  that  caste  which  was  then  of  greatest 
aBdcre^t  aaoi^stthem. 
I  win  only  obscsya,  that  this  superior  nobility  of  the  priests  of  On 
to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  higher  antiquity.  Heliopoiis» 
sr  die  city  of  the  sun,  was  the  place  where  that  luminary  was  princi* 
pdDy  worshipped;  and  certainly,  firom  the  most  early  times:  for  Dio* 
doras  tdls  oe,  that  ikefitU  giis  ofJBgypi  were  the  sun  and  moan;^  the 
trath  of  whidi,  all  this,  laid  together,  remarkably  confirms.  Now  if  we 
mppose,  as  is  very  seasonable,  that  the  first  established  priests  in  Egypt 
were  those  dedicated  to  the  sun  at  On,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
aeeoont  for  their  titks  of  nobility.  Strabo  says,  they  were  much  given 
to  astronomy;  and  this  too  we  can  easily  belieye:  for  what  more  likely 
than  that  they  should  be  £dnd|  of  the  study  of  that  system,  over  whidi 
thor  god  presided,  not  only  in  his  maraiy  but  in  his  natural  capacity? 
For  whether  they  received  the  doctrine  firom  original  tradition,  or 
whether  they  invented  it  at  hazard,  which  is  more  likely,  §  in  order  to 
eialt  this  their  visible  god,  by  giving  him  the  post  of  honour,  it  is  cer- 
tain they  taught  that  the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  its  system,  and  that 
all  the  other  bodies  moved  round  it,  in  perpetual  revolutions.  This 
noble  theory  came,  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian  learning,  into  Greece 
(bong  brought  thither  by  Pythagoras;  who,  it  is  remarkable,  received 
it  from  CEnuphis,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis);  ||  and,  after  having  given  the 
oKMt  distinguished  lustre  to  his  school,  it  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  suf- 
iiered  a  total  eclipse  throughout  a  long  succession  of  learned  and  un- 
kerned  ages:  till  these  times  relumed  its  ancient  splendour,  and  im- 
Movably  fixed  it  on  the  most  unerring  principles  of  science. 

IL  Another  observable  circumstance  of  conformity  between  the 
Greek  historians  and  Moses,  is  in  their  accounts  of  the  beugious 
aiTES  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  esteemed 
it  a  pro&nation,  to  sacrifice  any  kind  of  cattle,  except  swine,  bulls,  clean 
calves,  and  geese ;%  and,  in  another  place,  that  heifers,  rams,  and  goats 
were  held  sacred,**  either  in  one  province  or  in  another:  though  not 
fitwn  any  adoration  paid  in  these  early  times  to  the  living  animal,     I 

•  9m  iMt0  H,  at  tlw  end  althis  book.  4>See  DIt.  Leg.  book  ii. 

1 9m  note  I,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  $  See  DJt.  Leg.  book  i. 

n  See  noU  K,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  Tmn  y^  Mk  m^inm  UUi  B4it9  irr),  X'^t^t  m^  mJ  l^inn  fitSvy  mmi  fttUxtn,  Sr«i  Jt 
mmimmi  Imih  mmi  X****^  *^  ^*  *^^^  Mfiw9t  ^ittf  \ — Lib.  ii.  cap.  46. 

••  —  rkt  fim  rkt  S«XW  Aiyiwrttt  wdvrtt  ifik^mt  fifitwrm  ^(§fidr»t9  «'«vr«f  fidXtfrm 

sp.  mJiw— *Or«  ^v  %n  ^it  On/W**  Tl^nrm  S^v,  4  n^«v  r«v  Oh/Smm  tir),  bStm  fiiw 

Jkm%x^fttmj  miyitt  ^y»99t.  ^    Bt§9t  ykt  Ik  §i  r$9t  miT$9t  H^rrnvru  i^Mtt  Aiymr- 

i««;^«^Ni,  Mf  S^«r».— Cap.  xlil. 
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shall  show  hereafter  that  the  Egyptians  at  first  only  worshipped  their 
figures  or  images.  However  picture-worship  must  needs  make  the  ani- 
mals themselves  sacred,  and  unfit  for  sacrifice.  Now  here  again,  in  confir- 
mation of  this  account,  we  are  told  by  scripture,  that  when  Pharaoh  would 
have  had  Moses  to  sacrifice  to  God,  in  the  land  of  Eg^^pt,  according  to 
his  own  family  rites,  the  prophet  objected, — It  is  not  meet  so  to  do;  for  toe 
shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God  : 
lo  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes, 
and  will  they  not  stone  us?*  And  if  Herodotus  came  any  thing  near 
the  truth  in  his  account  of  the  early  superstition  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites, 
we  see,  could  not  avoid  sacrificing  the  abomination,  / .  e.  the  gods  of  the 
Egjrptians.  And  with  what  deadly  hatred  and  revenge  they  pursued 
such  imaginary  impieties,  the  same  Herodotus  informs  us,  in  another 
place.f 

III.  To  come  next  to  the  civil  arts  of  Egypt — Concerning  their 
practice  of  physic,  Herodotus  says,  that  it  was  divided  amongst  the 
fiunilty  in  this  manner :  "  Every  distinct  distemper  hath  its  own  physician, 
who  confines  himself  to  the  study  and  cure  of  that  alone,  and  meddles 
with  no  other :  so  that  all  places  are  crowded  with  physicians :  for  one 
class  hath  the  care  of  the  eyes,  another  of  the  head,  another  of  the 
teeth,  another  of  the  region  of  the  belly,  and  another  of  occult  distem- 
pers." j:  After  this,  we  shall  not  think  it  strange  that  Joseph's  physicians 
are  represented  as  a  number — And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the 
physicians,  to  embalm  his  father  .*  and  the  physicians  embalmed  IsraeL^ 
A  body  of  these  domestics  would  now  appear  an  extravagant  piece  of 
state,  even  in  a  first  minister.  But  then,  we  see,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, where  each  distemper  had  its  proper  physician :  so  that  every  great 
family,  as  well  as  city,  must  needs,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  swarm 
with  the  faculty :  and  a  more  convincing  instance  of  the  grandeur,  lux- 
ury, and  politeness  of  a  people,  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  given.  But  in- 
deed it  was  this  circumstance  for  which  the  Egyptian  nation  was  pecu- 
liarly distinguished,  not  only  by  the  earliest  Greek  writers  (as  we  shall 
see  hereafter),  but  likewise  by  the  holy  prophets.  There  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  where,  foretelling  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  army 
at  the  Euphrates,  he  describes  Egypt  by  this  characteristic,  her  skill  in 
medicine.  Oo  up  into  Oilead,  and  take  balm,  O  viryin  the  daughter 
of  Egypt:  in  vain  shaU  thou  use  biany  medicinss;  for  thou  shall  not 
be  euredJJi  The  prophet  delights  in  this  kind  of  imagery,  which  marks 
out  a  people  by  its  singularities,  or  pre-eminence.  So  again,  in  this  very 
chapter :  Egypt,  says  he,  is  lihe  a  fair  heifer,  but  destruction  cometh: 
it  cometh  from  the  north.  Also  her  hired  men  are  in  the  midst  of  her  like 
FATTED  BULLOCKS,  foT  they  also  are  turned  bach  and  are  fled  away  to- 

•  Exod.  Till.  26.  t  Lib.  Jl.  cap.  66. 

^  'H  ))  i«r^»ik  s«r<^  ^dh  rf  I  lOm^rmt'  funt  t f«r«v  7««rr«f  inriit  Ur«,  mJ  »i  wXisp^f.  Tlmtrm 
V  lnr^9  Urt  «'Xui.  Oi  fiu9  >«f,  ifirnkfuit  inr^t)  Hmrtftimgt'  $i  )),  MtfmXSii'  §1  Tt,  SUtrmr  •«'  }i, 
«CT«  tniir  »'t  2f,  rih  ifatitt  uv^ttt. — Lib.  ii.  cap.  ^1. 

^  Gill.  1.  2.  II  Jcrcm.  xlvi.  11. 
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ftAer.^    For  the  wiMrahip  of  IsU  and  Osirig,  under  the  fi^re  of  a  cow 
aad  a  boll,  and  afterwards  by  the  animals  themselTes,  was  the  most  cele 
braled  in  all  the  Egyptian  rituaL 

B«t  A  teamed  writer,  fii^tened  by  the  common  panic  of  the  high  an- 
^qiity  of  Egypt,  will  needs  show,  the  art  of  medicine  to  be  of  much 
bier  originalf.  And  to  make  room  for  his  hypothesis,  he  contrives  to 
apbitt  away  this  direct  testimony  of  Herodotus,  by  a  very  uncommon 
pieee  of  criticism.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  reasoning,  and  in  his 
own  words : — **  We  read  of  the  Egyptian  physicians  in  the  days  of 
Josqih ;  and  Diodoms  represents  them  as  an  order  of  men  not  only  very 
aarient  in  Egypt,  but  as  having  a  full  employment  in  continually  giving 
physic  to  the  people,  not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  their  &lling  into  dis- 
tempers. Herodotus  says  much  the  same  thing,  and  represents  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  as  living  under  a  continual  course  of  physic,  undeigcnng 
to  rough  a  r^men  for  three  days  together,  every  month,  that  I  cannot 
but  fospect  some  mistake,  both  in  him,  and  Diodorus's  account  of  them  in 
tktt  particular.  Herodotus  allows  them  to  have  lived  in  a  favourable 
rinnate,  and  to  have  been  a  healthy  people,  which  seems  hardly  consis- 
tent with  so  much  medicinal  discipline  as  he  imagined  them  to  go  through, 
almost  without  interruption.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  physicians 
in  the  sacred  pages  shows  indeed  that  there  was  such  a  profession  in 
Egypt  in  Joseph's  time,  and  Jacob  was  their  patient ;  but  their  employ- 
ment was  to  embalm  him  after  he  was  dead ;  we  do  not  read  that  any 
care  was  taken  to  give  him  physic  whilst  alive ;  which  inclines  me  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Egyptians  had  no  practice  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of 
a  «ick  bed  in  these  days:  we  read  of  no  sick  persons  in  the  early  ages. 
The  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  the  Israelites  had  been  afraid  of,  were 
«iich  as  they  had  no  cure  for;  and  any  other  sicknesses  were  then  so 
little  known,  that  they  had  no  names  for  them. — An  early  death  was  so 
uBosuaL  that  it  was  generally  remarked  to  be  a  punishment  for  some  ex- 
traordinary wickedness.  Moses  informs  us,  that  the  physicians  em- 
balmed Jacob ;  many  of  them  were  employed  in  the  office,  and  many  days' 
time  was  necessary  for  the  performance,  and  different  persons  performed 
difTerent  parts  of  it,  some  being  concerned  in  the  care  of  one  part  of 
the  body,  and  some  of  the  other:  and  I  imagine  this  manner  of  practice 
ncramoned  Herodotus  to  hint,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  different  physi- 
rian  for  every  distemper,  or  rather,  as  his  subsequent  words  express,  for 
rtrii  different  part  of  the  body :  for  so  indeed  they  had,  not  to  cure  the 
diicascs  of  it,  but  to  embalm  it  when  dead.  These,  I  imagine,  were  the 
fiflires  of  the  Egyptian  physicians  in  the  early  days.  They  were  an 
order  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  art  of  curing  distempers  or 
ill  I  casTfl  was  not  yet  attempted. — We  may  be  sure  the  physicians  prac- 
tised only  surgery  until  after  Homer's  time; — for  we  read  in  him,  that 
their  whole  art  consisted  in  extracting  arrows,  healing  wounds,  and 
preparing  anodynes. — In  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  the  learned  began  to 

*  Jcrea.  sWi.  20,  21.  t  See  ucte  L,  At  the  end  of  thh  book. 
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form  rules  of  diet  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  to  prescribe  in  this 
point  to  sick  persons,  in  order  to  assist  towards  their  recovery.  And  in 
this  Strabo  tells  us,  consisted,  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Indian  physi- 
cians. They  endeavoured  to  cure  distempers  by  a  diet  regimen,  but 
they  gave  no  physic.  Hippocrates — ^began  tha  practice  of  visiting  sick- 
bed patients,  and  prescribed  medicines  with  success  for  their  distempers. 
This,  I  think,  was  the  progress  of  physic — And  it  must  emdently  ap- 
pear from  it,  that  the  Egyptians  could  have  no  such  physicians  in  the 
days  of  Moses  as  Diodarus  and  Herodotus  sbem  to  suppose  "*  So  £ar 
this  writer.  But  if  it  be  made  appear,  that  the  very  contrary  of  every 
thing  here  advanced  be  the  truth ;  I  shall  hope,  that  what  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  conformable  to  scripture,  do  not  seem  to  suppose^  but  directly 
and  circumstantially  to  affirm,  may  be  admitted  for  certain. 

He  tells  us,  first,  "  that  Diodorus  represents  the  Elgyptian  physicians 
as  administering  physic  to  the  people  in  the  early  times,  not  to  cure,  but 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  distempers/*  One  would  conclude,  from 
his  manner  of  expression,  that  the  historian  had  said  they  did  not  ad- 
minister to  the  infirm,  but  to  the  healthy  only;  which  gives  us  the  idea 
of  a  superstitious  kind  of  practice,  by  charms  and  amulets :  and  so  indeed 
the  writer  is  willing  we  should  think  of  it.  /  should  imagine^  says  he, 
thai  their  ancient  prescr^tionSy  which  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  suppose 
them  so  pwictttal  in  observingy  were  not  medicinaly  but  religious  purifi" 
cations,  p.  361.  Let  Diodorus  then  speak  for  himself :  <<  They  prevent 
distempers,"  say  he,  '*  and  keep  the  body  in  health  by  refrigerating  and 
laxative  medicines ;  by  abstinence  and  emetics;  sometimes  in  a  daily  regi- 
men, sometimes  with  an  intermission  every  three  or  four  days:  for  they 
hold  a  superfiuity  in  all  food,  as  usually  taken ;  and  that  it  is  the  original 
of  distempers :  so  that  the  above-mentioned  regimen  removes  the  cause, 
and  greatly  contributes  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  .''f 
Here  we  have  a  very  rational  theory,  and  expert  and  able  practice;  this 
prescribing  to  prevent  distempers,  being,  as  amongst  us,  the  result  of  the 
physician's  long  experience  in  his  art:  for  the  regimen,  we  see,  was  inter- 
mitted or  continued  according  to  the  habit  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 

But  the  Egyptians  being  a  healthy  people^  and  living  under  afavour- 
able  climatCy  could  not  have  occasion^  says  the  learned  writer,  for  so 
much  physic ;  therefore  he  will  suspect  their  accounts,  I  have  observed, 
that  these  accounts  are  a  proof  of  that  grandeur,  luxury,  and  politeness, 
which  sacred  and  profiuie  history  ascribe  to  this  people,  and  which  so 
many  other  circumstances  concur  to  make  credible.  Now  a  too  great 
repletion,  the  effect  of  a  luxurious  diet,  would  certainly  find  employment 

*  The  sacred  tnd  pro&ne  History  of  the  World  connected,  toL  U.  ed.  2.  pp.  359,  S60, 
361,  364-367. 

«weii#jiiM^«i  rJ^f  ¥rium9.^mbl  Ub.  i.  p.  52, 
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ktike  wiiole  tribe  of  evaeiuuitfly  as  we  may  see  by  the  various  experience 
tf  oar  own  timeay  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  climate  and  con- 

Aod  let  me  observe,  and  it  seems  to  be  decisive,  that  the  very 

of  thb  prineqile  of  the  Egyptian  physic,  that  all  distem^ 

mro§e  frrnn  a  too  great  repleiiaih  fully  evinces  them  to  be  a  very 

people:  for  a  nation  accustomed  to  a  simple  and  frugal  diet, 
staid  never  have  aAbrded  sufficient  observations  for  the  invention  of 
sseh  a  theory. 

li  is  trme^  he  owns,  we  hear  of  fhyndcme  in  Joseph's  famifyy  wko 
mUbmedkis  father  Jacob;  hU  we  do  not  read  they  gave  him  any 
phytic  while  a/t«e«— Nor  do  we  read  that  Jacob  had  any  other  distem- 
per than  old  age;  and,  I  suppose,  Ifippocrates  himself  would  scarce  have 
prescribed  to  that  Bmt  we  read  cf  no  sick  persons  in  the  earfy  ayes. 
A  plain  man  would  have  thought  this  a  good  reason  why  we  read  of  no 
■edieines  administered.  Though  no  man,  who  considers  the  nature  of 
laipture  history,  will  think  this  any  proof  that  there  were  no  siek  per* 
wns  m  tkoee  early  ages, — ^But  further,  the  diseases  ofEyyptmhiehthe 
Israeliiea  had  been  afraid  €f^  mere  such  as  they  had  no  cure  for y  Deut. 
KxviiL  27,  and  from  hence  is  inferred  the  low  estate  of  medicine  in  these 
eariy  timea.  One  would  reasonably  suppose  the  authority  here  quoted, 
to  support  this  observation,  had  informed  us  that  these  were  natural 
which  submitted  not  to  the  rude  practice  of  that  time.  But  we 
surprised  to  find  that  they  are  supernatural  punishments  which  the 
prophet  is  here  denouncing  in  case  of  disobedience:  and  providence 
would  have  defeated  its  own  purpose,  in  suffering  these  to  be  treatable 
hy  the  common  rules  of  art: — '*  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt 
Bot  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  Grod, — The  Lord  will  smite 
thee  with  tlie  botch  of  Egypt,  &c.  whereof  thou  canst  not  be  healed."  * 
That  very  hotek  or  boily  which  God  had,  in  their  behalf,  miraculously 
iafficted  on  the  Egyptians,  by  the  ministry  of  this  prophet;  as  appears 
by  the  following  words  of  God  himself:  "  If  thou  wilt,"  says  he,  <<  dili- 
ireotly  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.  I  will  put  none  of 
these  diseases  upon  thee  tohieh  I  have  brought  upon  the  Egyptians: 
ks  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee."t— ^^  ^  ot?ier  sicknesses y  this 
learned  writer  says,  mere  then  so  little  known,  that  they  had  no  name 
for  them.  For  which  we  are  referred  to  the  following  words  of  the 
mme  denunciation,  ^  Also  every  sickness  and  every  plague  which  is  not 
written  in  the  book  of  this  law,  them  will  the  Lord  bring  upon  thee  till 
thou  be  destroyed."  X  '^^^  seems  as  if  the  writer  considered  the  law 
of  Moses  in  the  light  of  Sahnon's  Dispens€Uory,  in  which  we  reasonably 
Mippoee  every  disease  and  remedy  without  name  or  mention,  to  be  un- 
known.— And  still  further.  An  early  death,  says  he,  was  so  unusualt 
thai  ii  was  generally  remarhed  to  be  a  punishment  for  some  wickedness  : 
aad  for  this  we  are  sent  to  the  xxxviiith  chapter  of  Genesis. — It  seems 
then  it  was  the  rarity  of  the  &ct,  which  made  men  believe  the  evil  to  be 

*  DmC  uyUL  16,  87.  t  Bzod.  xt.  26,  t  D«ut.  xxtIU.  61. 
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a  punishment.  Till  now  I  imagined,  it  was  the  sense  of  their  being 
under  an  extraordinary  providence:  it  is  certain  at  least,  that  the  book 
of  Genesis  as  plainly  represents  the  patriarchs,  as  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy represents  their  posterity  to  be  under  that  dispensation :  and  I 
hope,  ere  long,  to  prove  these  representations  true.  If  then  we  hear  in 
scripture  of  little  sickness  but  what  is  delivered  as  the  effect  of  divine 
vengeance,  no  believer,  I  persuade  myself,  will  ascribe  this  opinion  to 
ignorance,  superstition,  or  an  unusual  appearance,  though  pagan  writers 
be  ever  so  much  accustomed  to  talk  in  that  strain,*  but  will  own  it  to 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  providence.  The 
truth  is,  diseases  were  then,  as  now,  common  in  the  world  at  large;  but 
the  infliction  of  them,  or  an  exemption  from  them,  amongst  the  people 
of  God,  made  part  of  the  sanction  of  that  economy  under  which  they 
lived: — "Ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God,"  says  Moses,  "and  he 
shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water,  and  I  will  take  sickness  away 
from  the  midst  of  thee.^f  And  ag^n,  "  Thou  shalt  be  blessed  above  all 
people,^-and  the  Lord  will  take  away  from  thee  all  sickness."  j;  But 
there  are  of  these  divines  who  read  their  Bible,  and  readily  talk  of  the 
extraordinary  providence  there  represented,  yet  argue  in  all  questions 
arising  from  sacred  history  as  if  there  were  indeed  no  such  thing. 

The  learned  writer  goes  on :  the  phyHcians  embalmed  Jacob,  many  of 
them  were  employed  in  the  officcy  and  many  dayt^  time  was  necessary  for 
the  performance,  and  different  persons  performed  different  parts  of  it, 
Bome  being  concerned  in  the  care  of  one  part  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the 

other, This  account  is  pretended  to  be  taken  fi^m  Diodorus :  how 

the  latter  part  came  in,  or  how  it  can  be  true,  unless  the  body  were 
cut  in  pieces  to  be  embalmed,  is  not  easy  to  conceive:  but  we  know  it 
was  embalmed  entire;  and  Diodorus  says  nothing  of  some  being  con^ 
cemed  in  the  care  of  one  part  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  other.  His 
plain,  intelligible  account  is  this:  that  different  pefsons  performed  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  operation;  one  marked  the  plactf  for  incision ;  another 
cut;  a  third  drew  out  the  entrails;  a  fourth  salted  the  body;  a  fifth 
washed;  and  a  sixth  embalmed  it. — But  the  learned  writer's  addition  to 
the  account  seems  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  extraordinary  criticism 
which  follows. 

And  I  imagine,  says  he,  this  manner  of  practice  occasioned  Heroda^ 
tus  to  HINT  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  different  physician  for  every  dis- 
temper, or  rather,  as  the  subsequent  words  express,  for  each  different 
part  of  the  body :  for  so  indeed  they  had,  not  to  cure  the  diseases  of  it, 

but  to  embalm  it  when  dead, What  he  means  by  Herodotus's  hintingy 

I  can  hardly  tell :  for  had  the  historian  been  to  give  his  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice,  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  (Mivered  himself  with 
more  precision.     Let  us  hear  him  over  again:  "  Every  distinct  distem- 

*  Eodem  auctora  [Homero]  ditci  potest,  morbos  turn  ad  inm  deonim  immortaliuiD  re- 
Ifttos  erne ;  at  ab  iiadem  opens  poaci  solitani. — Celaui  de  Mediciua,  lib.  i.  pnef. 
t  Exod.  xxiii.  26.  t  l>eut.  vii.  14,  16. 
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PEE  [NOT202]  hath  its  own  physician,  who  confines  himself  to  the  study 
and  cure  of  that,  and  meddles  with  no  other ;  so  that  all  places  are 
crowded  with  physicians :  for  one  class  hath  the  care  of  the  eyes,  another 
of  the  head,  another  of  the  teeth,  another  of  the  region  of  the  belly,  and 
another  of  occult  distempers  [  A*ANEnN  NOTSnN.]"  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  by  every  disten^f^er^  is  meant,  it  seems,  each  part  of  a  dead 
body:  death,  indeed,  has  been  often  called  a  remedy^  but  never,  I  be- 

IieTe»  a  disease^  before. But  the  ^u^e^u^n^  toardSf  he  says,  lead  us  to 

this  sense.     The:reader  will  suspect  by  this,  that  I  have  not  given  him 
the  whole  of  the  account:  but  the  subsequent  words,  whereby  our  author 
would  support  his  interpretation,  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 
about  funeral  rites : — As  to  their  mournings  for  the  dead,  and  funeral 
riiesj  they  are  of  this  hindy*  &c.     Now  because  Herodotus  speaks  next 
of  their  obsequies,  which,  methinks,  was  methodical  enough,  after  his 
account  of  their  physicians,  this  writer  would  have  the  foregoing  chapter 
an  anticipation  of  the  following ;  and  the  historian  to  treat  of  his  subr 
ject  before  be  comes  to  it— ^He  goes  on:— ^JPor  so  indeed  they  had  [i.  e. 
a  different  physician  for  each  different  part  of  the  body]  not  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  it,  but  to  embcdm  it  when  dead.     How  comes  he  to  know 
this  ?     Doth  scripture  inform  him  that  they  had  a  different  physician  for 
every  different  part  of  a  dead  body  ?     No.     They  are  only  the  Greek 
writers  (in  his  opinion)  misunderstood,  who  are  supposed  to  say  it.    But 
why  will  he  depend  so  much  upon  them  in  their  account  of  funeral  rites, 
and  so  little  in  their  account  of  physicians?     Scripture,  which  says  they 
used  embalming,  and  had  many  physicians,  is  equally  favourable  to  both 
accounts:  but  it  may  be,  one  is,  in  itself,  more  credible  than  the  other. 
It  is  so;  but  surely  it  is  that  which  tells  us  they  had  a  different  physi- 
cian to  every  different  distemper;  for  we  see  great  use  in  this;  it  being 
the  best,  nay  perhaps  the  only  expedient  of  advancing  medicine  into  a 
science.     On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  of  the  several  parts  assigned 
to  several  men,  in  the  operation  of  embalming,  appears,  at  first  view, 
much  more  wonderful.     'Tis  true,  it  may  be  rendered  credible ;  but  then  ■ 
tt  is  only  by  admitting  the  other  account  of  the  Egyptian  practice  of 
physic,  which  the  learned  writer  hath  rejected:  for  when  each  disorder 
of  the  body  had  a  several  physician,  it  was  natural,  it  was  expedient, 
that  each  of  these  who  were  the  embalmers  likewise  should  inspect  that 
part  of  the  dead  corpse  to  which  his  practice  was  confined;  partly  to 
render  the  operation  on  the  dead  body  more  complete,  but  principally, 
by  an  anatomical  inspection,  to  benefit  the  living.     On  this  account 
every  interment  required  a  number,  as  their  work  was  to  be  divided  in 
that  manner  which  best  suited  the  ends  of  their  inspection.     It  is  true, 
subsequent  superstitions  might  introduce  various  practices  in  the  division 
of  this  task  amongst  the  operators,  which  had  no  relation  to  the  primi- 
tive designs. 

These  I  imayine,  concludes  our  writer,  were  the  offices  of  the  Egyp- 

*  B^ffM  \k  Km  rmfeii  f^imt,  iiVi  Sit. — Lib.  ii.  cap.  S5. 
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Hon  physiaanSf  in  the  early  days;  there  mere  an  order  of  the  ministers 
of  reliction, — He  then  employs  some  pages  (pp.  361 — 364)  to  prove  that 
the  Egyptian  physicians  were  an  order  of  religious ;  and  the  whole  amount 
comes  to  this,  that  their  practice  was  intermixed  with  superstitions;  a 
circumstance  which  hath  attended  medicine  through  all  its  stages;  and 
shall  be  accounted  for  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry. — But  their  qffiee 
of  embalming  is  likewise  much  insisted  on:  for  Uiis  being  part  of  the 
Egyptian  funeral  rites,  and  funeral  rites  being  part  of  their  religion ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  these  were  religious  ministers.  The  physicians  had 
indeed  the  care  of  embalming ;  and  it  was,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  a 
wise  designation,  if  ever  there  was  any :  for,  first,  it  enabled  the  physi- 
cians, as  we  have  observed,  to  discover  something  of  the  causes  of  the 
d^aitiaw  yo^«y,  the  unknown  diseases,  which  was  the  district  of  one  class ; 
and,  secondly,  to  improve  their  skill  by  anatomical  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  the  known^  which  was  the  business  of  the  rest.  Pliny  expressly 
says,  it  was  the  custom  of  their  kings  to  cause  dead  bodies  to  be  dissect- 
ed, to  find  out  the  origin  and  nature  of  diseases ;  of  which  he  gives  a 
particular  instance:*  and  Syncellus,  from  Manetho,  relates,  that  books 
of  anatomy  were  written  in  the  reign  of  the  second  king  of  the  Thinites. 
— But  to  make  their  employment,  in  a  sacred  rite,  an  argument  of  their 
being  an  order  of  religious,  would  be  just  as  wise  as  to  make  the  priests 
of  the  church  of  Romcy  on  accoimt  of  their  administering  extreme  une^ 
tiony  an  order  of  physicians.  But  though  the  learned  writer's  arguments 
to  support  his  fanciful  opinions  be  thus  defective,  yet  what  he  imagined 
in  this  case  is  very  true ;  these  physicians  were  properly  an  order  of  the 
ministers  of  religion ;  which  (though  it  make  nothing  for  his  point,  for 
they  were  still  as  properly  physicians)  I  shall  now  show  by  better  argu- 
ments than  those  of  system-makers,  the  testimonies  of  antiquity.^ — In  the 
most  early  times  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  there  was  no  accurate  sepa- 
ration of  science  t  into  its  distinct  branches.  The  scholiast  on  Ptolemy's 
Tetrabiblus  expressly  tells  us,  that  their  ancient  writings  did  not  treat 
separately  of  medicine,  astrology,  and  religion,  but  of  all  these  together  :f 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  that  of  forty-two  books  of  Mercury, 
which  were  the  bible  of  the  Egyptians,  six  and  thirty  contained  all  their 
philosophy;  and  were  to  be  well  studied  by  the  several  orders  of  the 
priesthood,  which  he  before  mentions;  the  other  six,  which  related  en- 
tirely to  medicine,  belonged  to  the  v'acro^^t,  i,  e.  such  as  wore  the 
doak ;  §  and  these,  as  in  uiother  place,  he  tells  us,  were  an  order  of 

"*  — —  CrudoB  [rephanos]  medici  student  «d  colligenda  aoria  Tiscenim  dandot  cum 
nle  jejuni*  aate,  atque  ita  Tomitiooibui  pnspanmt  meatum.  Tradunt  at  pneoofdiia  naoaa- 
aarium  hunc  auccum :  quando  phthilim  cordi  intua  inbiarentani,  dod  alio  potuitse  depelli 
oompertum  dt  in  Egyfto,  riqibub  corpora  mortuorum  ad  acRUTAif dob  morbos  iNawAic- 
TiBus.— Nat.  Hist  lib.  xix.  cap.  5. 

J  See  DiT.  Leg.  btxk  i. 
0<  AiyvrrM4  §vm  tiif  ftif  rik  *Iiir^i»«,  tiif  II  rk  *AjfT^X§yi»k,  »mi  rm  TtX«#ri)uk,  mkXk 

^  —  U*  ftlf  •}»  nmi  n#r«fiUnr«  ml  «'i»»  Jkmymmmt  ry  'fiSM»«r  ytyim^i  fiSfiXti'  th  rsr^v 
yit  TJif  «>«#«»  AiytHTTrnv  iri^M;^««r»f  fiA«r«f Mtv,  m  ^^Hi^nfiUHi  iMftmt^duifft'  rmt  h  Kiwkt 
Vi,  §i  nAITOOOFOI,  im^ftmmf  tfifrnf,  &C. — Lib.  Ti.  Strom. 
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of  rel^ioii:*  and  even  in  Greece,  the  art  of  medicine  being 
lig^fct  duUier  fhwi  Egypt,  went  in  partnership,  daring  the  first  ages, 
vtt  pUoaophj;  thoogfa  die  sqmration  was  made  long  before  the  time 

isigns  to  ityf  as  we  diaU  see  presently.  Thns  it  iqypears 
artists  wete  propeily  both  priests  and  physicians,  not  very 
tlMi  nook  and  firiar  phyricians  of  the  late  ages  of  barbarism. 
Oir  aaliior  now  proceeds  to  the  general  history  of  physic  Let  us 
«e  if  W  be  more  haf^py  in  his  inunginaHom  here.  We  may  be  sure, 
mj9  he,  Ae  pkysieiane  promised  amfy  surgery  till  after  Hbmef's  time' 
— ^What  most  we  say  then  to  the  story  of  Melampus,!  who  learned  the 
■t  of  physic  and  divination  in  Egypt  ;§  and  cared  Proetas's  daughters  of 
m  atrabOaire  disorder,  with  hellebore,  a  handred  and  fifty  years  before 
fe  Argooantic  expedition?  But  why  not  till  after  the  time  of  Homer ^ 
who  wrote  not  of  his  own  time,  but  of  the  Trojan,  near  three  hundred 
jesn  before;  and  this  in  a  kind  of  work  which  requires  decorum,  and 
vil  not  suffiar  a  mixtare  of  later  or  foreign  manners  to  be  brought  into 
dbe  scene?  the  writer,  therefore,  at  least  should  have  said,  till  after  the 
Tnysn  tunes.  But  how  is  even  this  supported?  Why  we  read  in 
tkai  their  whous  art  consisted  in  extreusting  arrows^  healing 
\  and  preparing  anodynes;  and  again,  where  Idomeneus  says  to 
Kestor,  Thai  one  physician  is  worth  many  other  men^  for  extracting 
mrome,  €md  applying  lenitives  to  the  tvound; 

*lmT^  ym^  ifA^  9»7ikm  iur^fH  iXXm^ 

*Im  r'  Xurmftnut  ^^*  ^'  *i^'«  fd^fuutm  mU'ri/v.|| 

Homer's  speakers  rarely  talk  impertinently.  Idomeneus  is  showing  the 
ue  of  a  physician  in  an  army:  now,  surely,  his  use  on  these  occasions 
eonsisls  in  healing  wounds.  The  poet  therefore  chose  his  topic  of  re- 
eonmendation  with  good  judgment;  and  we  may  be  certain,  had  he 
ipoken  of  the  use  of  a  physician  in  a  peaceable  city,  he  had  placed  it  in 
^  art  of  curing  distempers:  and  this  is  no  imagination:  we  shall  see 
presently  that  he  hath  in  fact  done  so.  ^  In  the  mean  time  let  me  ask, 
what  there  is  in  this  passage,  which  in  the  least  intimates  that  the 
VBOix  art  consisted  in  extracting  arrows,  and  applying  anodynes.  But 
Pboy  says  so,Y  who  understands  Homer  to  intimate  thus  much.  What 
then  ?  is  not  Homer's  poem  still  remaining ;  and  cannot  we  see,  without 

•  nATTOtOPOX  Sf  H  rtt  HXXh  rSif  It^f^tn  rift  W  riffAft$  n^Mr  %iU0tutt9  &C 

-  f^  B^.  iii,  capb  8.   From  thb  ptnafB  we  uodersUod,  that  it  was  an  inferior  order  of  th* 
inigrtnioil  whidi  practiMd  physic  ;  for  such  were  thoee  who  sacrificed. 
f  HiMaenfeH  Cots,  primui  quideiii  ex  omnlbas  memoria  dfgnls,  ab  studio  sapientis  dfs- 
aepsimTitr— De  Med.  lib.  i.  pnisf.     He  adds,  we  see,  to  sate  his  credit,  e» 
ria  difmUi  taklDS  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  were  not  remembered,  were 

»  w„  .w^wbering. 

1  See  DiT.  Leg.  book  i.    §  See  note  M,  at  the  end  of  this  book.     ||  U.  xi.  tot.  514, 516. 

T  Mcdidiift— Tnganii  temporibus  clara— rulnerum  tamen  duntaxat  remediis.  Nat.  Hist. 

»^8w,  ^^  1.     Celws  too  tallu  in  the  same  strain: — Quos  tameo  Homenis  noa  in  pesti- 

,  neqae  in  varils  generibits  morborum  aliquid  attulisse  auxllii,  sed  Tulneribus  tantum- 

tem  ct  medkmmentis  mederi  solitos  ease  proposuit.    Ex  quo  apparet  has  partes  medi- 

ah  hb  e«e  tsntatas,  easqiie  e»e  Tetustissimas. — De  Medicine,  lib.  i.  PrsC 
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Pliny,  what  inference  the  rules  of  good  sense  authorize  us  to  draw  from 
the  poet's  words  ?  The  general  humour  of  antiquity,  which  was  strangely 
superstitious  with  regard  to  this  father  of  the  poets,*  may  be  some  excuse 
for  Pliny  in  concluding  so  much  from  his  silence ;  for  Homer  was  their 
bible;  and  whatsoever  was  not  read  therein,  nor  could  be  expressly 
proved  thereby,  passed  with  them  for  apocryphal.  But  let  us,  whose 
veneration  for  Homer  rises  not  quite  so  high,  ^rly  examine  the  nature 
of  his  first  great  work.  This,  which  is  an  entire  scene  of  war  and  slangh- 
ter,  gave  him  frequent  occasion  to  take  notice  of  outward  applications^ 
but  none  of  internal  remedies;  except  in  the  history  of  the  pestilence; 
which  being  believed  to  come  in  punishment  from  the  gods,  was  sup- 
posed to  submit  to  nothing  but  religious  atonements :  not  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  chirurgical  part  of  healing  only  that  could  be  mentioned  with 
sufficient  dignity.  The  Greeks  were  large  feeders,  and  bitter  rollers; 
for  which  excesses,  I  suppose,  Machaon,  during  the  ten  years'  8iege» 
administered  many  a  sound  emetic  and  cathartic:  but  these  were  no 
proper  ornaments  for  an  epic  poem.  I  said,  his  subject  did  not  give  him 
occasion  to  mention  inward  applications;  nor  was  this  said  evasively,  as 
shall  now  be  shown  from  his  second  poem,  of  a  more  peaceable  turn; 
which  admitting  the  mention  of  that  other  part  of  the  art  of  medicine^- 
the  use  of  internal  remedies,  he  has  therefore  spoken  in  its  praise.  Helen 
is  brought  in,  giving  Telemachus  a  preparation  of  opium;  which,  the 
poet  tells  us,  she  had  from  Polydanma,  the  wife  of  Thon  the  Egyptian, 
whose  country  abounded  with  medicinal  drugs,  many  of  which  were 
salubrious,  and  many  baneful;  whence  the  physicians  of  that  land  were 
more  skilful  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

AirrnTIH,  rn  wXti^rm  fi^u  iuim^  u^tftt 
*Kt$^m9mr  9  ymf  TlmmtMt  tiVi  yivi/Xtrf.*^ 

Here  then  is  an  express  testimony  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Homer, 
for  the  Egyptian  physicians  practising  more  than  surgery ;  which  was 
the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Our  author  goes  on:  In  the  days  of  Pytha^goras  the  learned  began  to 
form  rules  of  diet  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  to  prescribe  in 
this  point  to  sich  persons.  This  is  founded  on  the  rules  of  diet  observed 
in  the  Pythagoric  school.  There  seems  to  be  something  strangely  per- 
verse in  this  writer's  way  of  arguing; — In  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 
regimen,  though  it  be  expressly  delivered  by  the  Greek  writers  as  a 

*  — Homerum  poeUm  multiscium,  vel  potlus  ^nctamim  rerum^  udprime  periium.^~And 
afiin :  Ut  ornnU  vetuttatU  certUHmus  auctor  Hamenn  docet.  This  wis  said  by  Apuleius, 
»  rery  celebnted  PUtooic  philosopher,  in  s  juridical  defence  of  himself  before  a  proconstd  of 
Africa. 

f  Odjrn.  Kb.  ir.  ver.  287,  et  seq.  Clarke  on  this  place  of  Homer  obserres  that  Pliny, 
lib.  %xv,  cap.  I,  quotes  this  passage  as  ascribing  a  knmrledge  of  medicinal  herbs  to  tlw 
Egyptians  before  Lower  Egypt  was  inhahitt^. 
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one,  yet  by  reMon  of  some  superstitions  in  it,  our  author  will 
kie  it  to  be  a  reUgioMS  ob$ervamee;  on  the  contrary,  this  Pythagoric 
though  it  be  generally  r^resented,  and  even  by  JamMidnis 
IS  A  auperstitioui  practice,  yet  by  reason  of  its  healthfulness,  he 
win  bare  to  be  a  eomrwe  ofphifnc. 

He  proceeds: — Hifpocbatss  began  the  pracHce  of  visiting  sick-bed, 
peiitmtt,  mmd  priseribed  medicines  with  success  for  their  distempers.  For 
•ttdi  Pfiny  is  again  quoted;  who  does  indeed  say  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  ctinie  sect:  but  it  is  strange  he  should  say  so;  since  Hippocrates 
hJMiflf  in  numerous  places  of  his  writings,  has  informed  us  that  it  was 
iMsded  long  before.  His  tract  De  diata  in  actUis  begins  in  this  man« 
Mr:  **  Those  who  have  collected  what  we  call  the  Cnidian  ssntzhces, 
liave  aoeuratriy  enough  registered  the  various  symptoms  or  affections  in 
the  several  distempers,  with  the  causes  of  some  of  them:  thus  fiir  mig^t 
be  well  performed  by  a  writer  who  was  no  physician,  if  so  it  were,  that 
ke  carefully  examined  each  patient  about  his  several  aflfections.  But 
what  a  physician  should  previously  be  well  instructed  in,  and  what  he , 
caanot  leam  £rom  his  patient,  that,  for  the  most  part,  is  omitted  in  this 
vork;  some  things  in  this  place,  others  in  that;  several  of  which  are 
very  Qselid  to  be  known  in  the  art  of  judging  by  signs.  As  to  what  is 
nki  of  judging  by  signs,  or  how  the  cure  should  be  attempted,  I  think 
Ter\-  diiferently  from  them.  And  it  is  not  in  this  particular  only  that 
they  have  not  my  approbation :  I  as  little  like  their  practice  in  using 
•o  sDudl  a  number  of  medicines ;  for  the  greatest  part  they  mention,  ex- 
cept in  acute  distempers,  are  purgatives,  and  whey,  and  milk  for  the 
time.  Indeed,  were  these  medicines  proper  for  the  distempers  to  which 
tbey  direct  them  to  be  applied,  I  should  think  them  worthy  of  double 
praise  for  being  able  to  attain  their  purpose  so  easily ;  but  this  I  do  not 
apprvhend  to  be  the  case:  however,  those  who  have  since  revised  and 
oem -modeled  these  sentences^  have  shown  much  more  of  the  physician 
ID  their  prescriptions.''*  From  this  long  passage  we  may  fairly  draw 
these  conclusions:  1.  That  there  was  a  physic-school  at  Cnidus:  this 
ippears  from  the  sentences  collected  under  its  name.  2.  That  the 
Cnidian  school  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian :  this  appears  from  their 
M»le  use  of  evacuants,  in  all  but  acute  distempers.  3.  That  it  was  now 
*A  considerable  standing;  having  had  a  reform  in  the  teaching  of  more 
able  practitioners.     4.  And  lastly,  which  is  most  to  the  point,  that  the 

•  a'  Ip^ffi^mrtt  rmt  KNIAlAl  mrnXuf^img  mOMAS,  Um  /tkt  wd^s^nt  m  rndft^wrti 
'--—rtt^i  rim  9men/uiTtt9,  i^f  ly^^mVf  umi  intlit  Utm  m9*pmtU9  murimr  sm  JL^ft  f^t 

rm  raXJlA  «w^i«vai'  mXXm  Id  MiXst^i,  mm  l^iMtufm  iws  iitrm  i#  riititM^it,  *0»*t«p  }^  \t  ri«* 
mmmmn  Xiymvms  m  XT*  '*"**  <iir^M4P|  It  nniri§t0i  w\Xm  Xri^trnt  ytf^mtt,  ji  mg  Imum 
ir^Msv'  mmi  tm  ftifm  Im^  ti^»  §im  i^mvut^  mXX.*  2rt  mm  iXsyin  riv  k^ttftin  rtSkn  Jknitnt 
iX^wn-  wm  y«f  «'X«>v«  mirrmen  u^imrmf  wXtif  rin  iH^uZt  MvrMv,  fi^Mia*  Ix«n(#i«  U«MiUy 
M.  iffm*^  mmi  ymXM,  U  rivt  «mv  ^twivuuv.    "Hp  fUn  §vf  rmyrm  kymik  if,  mm)  i^ftil§9Tm  rtltn 


u  ia«Lrrti#i  rt 
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physicians  of  this  school  were  of  the  clinic  sect ;  it  being  impossiUe  they 
should  compose  such  a  work  as  Hippocrates  here  criticizes,  without  a 
constant  attendance  on  the  sick-bed:  and  therefore  Hippocrates  was  not 
the  founder  of  this  sect,  as  Plmy,  and  our  author  after  him,  supposed* 
— But,  for  the  established  state  of  physic,  its  study  as  an  art,  and  ita 
practice  as  a  profession,  when  Hippocrates  made  so  superior  a  figure^ 
we  have  the  full  evidence  of  Herodotus,  his  contemporary;  who  tells  ua, 
that  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  physic  school  at  Crotona  wai 
esteemed  by  the  Greeks  first  in  reputation ;  and  that,  at  Cyrene,  se* 
cond;*  which  both  implies,  that  these  were  of  considerable  standing, 
and  that  there  were  many  others :  and  if  Gaxen  may  be  belieyed,  who, 
though  a  late  writer,  was  yet  a  very  competent  judge,  there  were  n^any 
others  :t  so  that  Hippocrates  was  so  far  from  being  the  first  that  visited 
sick-beds,  and  prescribed  with  success  in  distempers,  that  he  was  not 
even  the  first  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  the 
divine  old  man  (as  his  disciples  have  been  wont  to  call  him)  so  greatly 
eclipsed  ail  that  went  before  him,  that,  as  posterity  esteemed  his  works 
the  canon,  so  they  esteemed  him  the  father  of  medicine :  ajid  this  was 
the  humour  of  antiquity.  The  same  eminence  in  poetry  made  them 
regard  Homer  as  the  founder  of  his  art,  though  they  who  penetrate  into 
the  perfection  of  his  compositions,  understand  that  nothing  is  more 
unlikely.  But  what  is. strange  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  writer  should 
think  it  evidence  enough  to  bring  in  Pliny  speaking  of  Hippocrates 
as  the  first  amongst  the  Greeks  who  prescribed  to  sick-beds  with 
success,  for  the  confutation  of  Herodotus  (contemporary  with  Hi|qpo- 
crates)  in  what  he  says  of  the  pharmaceutic  part  of  medicine,  as  an  an- 
cient practice  in  Egypt. 

But  all  the  writer's  errors  in  this  discourse  seem  to  proceed  from  a 
wrong  assumption,  that  the  disetetic  medicine  was,  in  order  of  time^ 
before  the  pharmaceutic :  and  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  first  method 
seems  to  have  led  him  into  this  mistake: — In  the  dayt  of  Pythagoras^ 
says  he,  ike  learned  began  to  form  rules  of  diet  for  the  preservation  of 
health;  and  in  this  consisted  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Indian  physici' 
ans;  they  endeavoured  to  cure  distempers  by  a  diet  regimen^  but  they 
gave  no  physic.  Hippocrates  began  the  practice  of  visiting  sick-bed 
patients,  and  prescribed  medicines  with  success  for  tkeir  disten^pers. 
This,  I  think,  was  the  progress  of  physic. — I  hold  the  matter  to  be  jual 
otherwise ;  and  that,  of  the  three  parts  of  medicine,  the  chibubgic,  the 
FHABACACEunc,  and  the  dletetic  ;  the  diatetic  was  the  last  in  use ;  as 
the  chirurgic  was,  in  all  likelihood,  the  first  In  the  early  ages  of  long 
life  and  temperance,  men  were  still  subject  to  the  common  accidents  of 
woimds,  bruises,  and  dislocations ;  this  would  soon  nose  surgery  into  an 
art:  agreeably  to  this  supposition,  we  may  observe,  that  Sextus  Empiri- 

^Itu,  hiwtfu  tt,  Kh^mTm.— Lfb.  fii.  cap.  131. 
f  Meth.  Medeiidi.  lib.  i. 
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CM  df&ivm  imr^f  a  phjrnciati,  from  /^,  a  dart  or  arrow;  the  first  attack 
di0  hamsn  qweies  behig  of  thig  more  violent  sort  Nor  was  pAar- 
■0  hat  bdriod  as  some  may  imagine;  nature  itself  often  eases  a 
to  gnat  repletioD  by  an  tttraordinary  evaluation;  this  natural  remedy 
(wkose  good  cfieots  as  tliey  are  immediately  felt,  are  easily  understood) 
woald  teadi  mm  to  seek  an  artificial  one,  when  nature  was  not  at  hand 
to  reBeveu  But  the  very  early  invention  of  pharmacy  is  further  seen 
imn  tluit  soperstition  of  antiquity,  which  made  medicine  the  gift  of  the 
feit,  F<Hr,  what  medicine  do  they  mean?  It  could  not  be  setting  a 
llraetare,  or  doui^  the  lips  of  a  wound;  much  less  a  regular  diet.  It 
Mold  be  nothing  then  but  pharmacy;  and  this,  both  in  the  invention  and 
spuation,  had  all  the  advantages  for  making  its  fortune.  First,  it  was 
not  the  ismie  of  study,  but  of  chance ;  the  cause  of  which  is  out  of  sight : 
kat  what  men  understand  not,  they  generally  ascribe  to  superior  agency. 
H  was  bdieved,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  *  that  the  gods 
raotinned  to  enrich  the  physical  dispensatory.  Secondly,  there  was 
tomkking  as  extraordinary  in  the  operation  as  in  the  invention.  Phar- 
■aey  is  divided  into  the  two  general  classes  of  evacuants  and  altera- 
dves:  the  moet  efficacious  of  these  latter,  commonly  called  specificsy  not 
vorkii^  by  any  visible  effects  of  evacuation,  do  their  business  like  a 
eharm.  Thus,  as  the  general  notion  of  the  divine  original  of  medicine 
made  the  patient  very  superstitious,  f  so  the  secret  operation  of  altera- 
dvet  inclined  the  practiser  to  the  same  imbecility.  Hence  it  is  that  so 
maeh  of  this  folly  hath  overrun  the  art  of  medicine  in  all  ages.  Now 
the  bestowing  the  origin  of  pharmacy  in  this  manner,  is  abundantly  suf- 
fteient  to  prove  its  high  antiquity;  for  the  ancients  gave  nothing  to  the 
gods  of  whose  original  they  had  any  records :  but  where  the  memory  of 
the  invention  was  lost,  as  of  seed-corn,  wine,  writing,  civil  society,  &C., 
therr.  the  gods  seized  the  property,  by  that  kind  of  right,  which  gives 
ftnvs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  t 

Bat  now  the  disBtetic  medicine  had  a  very  low  original,  and  a  well- 
known  man  for  its  author;  a  man  worth  a  whole  dozen  of  heathen  gods, 
even  the  great  HirrocaATES  himself:  and  this  we  learn  from  the  surest 
eridence,  his  own  writings.  In  his  tract  de  Veteri  Medicinay  he  express- 
ly ttvm  that  BfxDiciNE  wot  established  from  the  most  early  times  ;§ 
meaningt  as  the  context  shows,  pharmacy :  but  where  he  speaks  soon 
ifier  in  the  same  tract  of  the  dicetetic  medicine  (which  he  calls  rixmi  4 
.'■TMsfi,  as  the  pharmaceutic  above,  i)ire<»4  substantively)  he  says,  the  abt 
OP  MXDicnn  was  neither  found  out  in  the  most  early  timesy  nor  sought 


•  CiMTOde  Divfn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  60. 

f  Diif  priminn  ioTcntores  tuoi  assigntTit,  et  ccelo  dicavit;  necnon  et  hodie  multlfariam 
rfk  «nrdlk  Bcdtdna  petltur.^Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Ub.  %xix.  Prooem. 

X  TWa  IUhUBS»  amongst  their  other  pagan  conceits,  adopted  thii ;  and  taught  that  God 
fc'imarlf  fatftnicUd  Adam  in  the  art  of  medicine : — '*  Et  ductus  Adam  per  omnes  paradid 
vidil  oana  Ugmtm,  arbores,  plantas,  et  lapides,  et  docuit  eum  Dominus  omnen 
•d  mtmodam  omnem  dolortm  et  iufirmltatem." — R.  Ebeneara.     Whioh, 
tkilr  opinko  oftbe  high  antiqailf  •f  the  art. 

I  Lj«r^Mf  ft  «ribr«  wdKm  Mn^«i#.  CKpt  tiff. 
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afier*  *  And  in  his  De  duBta  in  eu^uiisy  he  tells  us,  thai  the  aneienis 
(meaning  all  who  had  preceded  him)  wrote  nothing  of  diet  worthy 
t^otice;  and  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  a  matter  of  vast  moment,  they 
had  entirely  omitted  it,  although  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  numerotu 
subdivisions  into  the  species  of  distempers,  nor  of  the  various  shapes  atui 
appearances  of  each,  f  Hence  it  appeara,  that  before  the  time  of  Hipr 
pooratesy  the  visiting  of  sick-beds  and  prescribing  me^dneS'  were  in 
practice ;  but  that  the  diaetetic  medicine,  as  an  art,  was  entirely  unknown  : 
so  that  had  Pliny  called  Hippocrates  the  author  of  this,  instead  of  the 
founder  of  the  clinic  sect,  he  had  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth. 

But  without  this  evidence  we  might  reasonably  conclude,  even  fhua 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the  diatetic  was  the  latest  effort  of  the  art 
of  medicine.  For,  !•  The  cure  it  performs  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  con* 
sequently  it  would  not  be  thought  of,  at  least  not  employed,  till  the  quick 
and  powerful  operation  of  the  pharmaceutic  (whidi  is  therefore  most 
obvious  to  use)  had  been  found  to  be  ineffectual.  2.  To  apply  the  die- 
tetic medicine,  with  any  degree  of  safety  or  success,  there  is  need  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  and  of  its  many  various  com- 
plexions ;  with  long  experience  in  the  nature  and  qualities  of  aliments, 
and  their  different  effects  on  different  habits  and  constitutions.  X  But  the 
art  of  medicine  must  have  made  some  considerable  progress  before  these 
acquirements  were  to  be  expected  in  its  professors. 

If  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary  on  this  subject,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  clearing  up  the  state  of  the  Egyptian  medicine  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance ;  for  if  tiie  practice,  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  was  what  the 
Greek  writers  represent  it,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  it  was,  then  this  topic 
seems  absolutely  decisive  for  the  higli  antiquity  of  Egypt;  and  the 
learned  person's  hypothesis  lying  in  my  way,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to 
remove  it. 

IV.  We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  funeral  bites  <^  Egypt;, 
which  Herodotus  describes  in  this  manner :  "  their  mournings  and  rites 
of  sepulture  are  of  tiiis  kind :  when  any  considerable  person  in  the  family 
dies,  all  the  females  of  that  family  besmear  their  heads  or  faces  with 
loam  and  mire;  and  so,  leaving  the  dead  body  in  the  hands  of  the  do- 
mestics, march  in  procession  through  the  city,  with  their  garments  close 
girt  about  them,  their  breasts  laid  open,  beating  themselves;  and  aU 

their  relations  attending.     In  an  opposite  procession  iqppear  the  males, 

• 

^  *Ark^  •»))  wt^}  ^mimt  ti  ii^tut  ^v>iy^>f  «v  tiXi*  SJ^  ^y^h  nturt  /tiym  cmtt*  «^* 
H««v.  Tmt  /M  Tu  wXyr^ir»t  ^t  i»  lum^wnn  rZv  ttiwttt,  urn  w^t  iriJl»r;^4)«*  myrutv  §im 
ftyvAMw*—- Cap.  ii. 
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girt  likewise,  and  ondergoiDg  the  same  discipline.  When  ihi&  is 
;  tkey  carry  the  body  to  be  salted ;  there  are  men  appointed  for 
Chb  bmlRen,  who  make  it  their  trade  and  employment : — They  first  o^ 
oat  the  brain,  with  a  hooked  iron,  through  the  nostrils,  &c, — 
tikis  they  hide  it  in  nitre  for  the  space  of  seventy  dats,  and  Ion- 
it  is  Bot  fatwibl  to  keep  it  salted."*  Diodorus  agrees  with  Herodotus 
m  an  the  essential  circumstances  of  mourning  and  embalming.  In  this 
last  he  seems  to  vary  in  one  particular :  **  They  then  anoint  the  whole 
body  with  the  gum  or  resin  of  cedar,  and  of  other  plants,  with  great  cost 
and  cmre,  for  above  thibtt  dats  ;  and  afterwards  seasoning  it  with 
mjrrrliy  cinnsmon,  and  other  spices,  not  only  proper  to  preserve  the  body 
for  a  loi^  tisae,  but  to  give  it  a  grateful  odour,  they  deliver  it  to  the 
relations,*  &cj\  All  this  operose  circumstance  of  embalming,  scripture 
history  confirms  and  explains:  and  not  only  so,  but  reconciles  the  seem- 
ingly Afferent  accounts  of  the  two  Greek  writers,  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  dajrs,  during  which  the  body  remained  with  the  embalmers : 
'And  the  physicians,"  says  Moses,  << embalmed  Israel;  and  forty 
DATS  were  fulfiHed  for  him  (for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which 
ire  embalmed)  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  threescore  and 
te!«  dats."J  Now  we  learn  from  the  two  Greek  historians,  that  the 
time  of  mourning  was  while  the  body  remained  with  the  embalmers, 
vhich  Herodotus  tells  us  Avas  seventy  days:  this  explains  why  the 
E|!ypcian8  mourned  for  Israel  threescore  and  ten  days.  During  this 
time  the  body  lay  in  nitre ;  the  use  of  which  was  to  dry  up  all  its  super- 
iuous  and  noxious  moisture  ;§  and  when,  in  the  compass  of  thirty  days, 
this  was  reasonably  well  effected,  the  remaining  forty,  the  i(p'  vfiti^t^g 
r>fi«»;  riw  r^m»«prm  of  Diodonis,  were  employed  in  anointing  it  with 
giim«  and  spices  to  preserve  it,  which  was  the  proper  embalming.  And 
thU  explains  the  meaning  of  the  forty  days  which  were  fulJUled  for  Israel^ 
ketMff  the  dtt^  of  those  that  are  embalmed.  Thus  the  two  Greek  writers 
v«  reconciled ;  and  they  and  scripture  mutually  explained  and  supported 
bv  one  another. 

But  if  it  should  be  said,  that  though  Moses  here  mentions  embalming, 
«rt  the  practice  was  not  so  common  as  the  Greek  historians  represent 
it  till  many  ages  after ;  I  reply  that  the  company  of  Ishmaelitish  mer- 
dumts  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh,  to  carry 
dovn  into  £g>'pt,||  clearly  shows,  that  embalming  was  at  this  time  become 
1  ^neral  practice. 

■  li  mmi  rf  i  #ffwi  ti^'i  •<)•*  vwri  •»  kirwyinrrm  i»  rih  •Imntm  &r4(«r«i,  t«v  ru  nmi  Xiyn 

ytvtt  wm»  «*  iM  rSw  mmntm  rtirm  »mr*  Zt  iv-Am'st*  tii»  M%^mXit$  9tX^  li  umi  ri  r^«r«»* 

„  rain  ummtiri  Ajwwri  «i*  *««{•»»  mJSTm  k^k  ti^  wiKit  er^frnfuprntt  ritwrfrm  iv«(«r/Mv«4,  mm 

^^    —M*  M  ««£«■  — i^wr*,  m^m  U  r^  wm^ixft^n  tUfuXttfri.      E/ri  M  m  ir*  autrS  rtvrm  Mmrimrm, 

me^l^M— LiU  ii.  cap.  86,  86. 

t  Tafclw  it  wSu  ri  eS/am  r»  fti»  V{«vw  «|2('V  *««'  ▼<''"  ^tAAM<  irtfAtXtimt  klimtfit  if*  iifUfmt  irkumH 
*m  tfrnmrntm  Ururm  o**<'!l  ""^  mnmfaAf*^,  mu  rmg  hfimfUHif  /mi  ityUt  irtJlW  xf****  ^^^"h  i^^OJk  nmt 
•«  mJlim  ««fixv^  5ifMtMvTW»  wmf/aMkmrt  rwji  #v9f>ii>i#i.^Lib.  \.  Bibl.  p.  56. 

I  G«n.  I  f ,  S.    I  T^  M  fk^nmn  ri  firfw  »«rsT4«u.— Hcrodol.  p.  119.      ||  Geii.  »x?ii.  25 
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On  the  whole,  what  stronger  evidence  can  any  one  require  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  monarchy,  than  what  hath  been  here  given? — scripture  de- 
scribes £g3rpt  under  that  condition,  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
egression  of  their  posterity:  the  Greek  writers  not  only  subscribe  to  thLi 
high  antiquity,  but  support  their  testimony  by  a  minute  dettul  of  cus- 
toms and  manners  then  in  use,  which  could  belong  only  to  a  lai^  and 
well  policied  kingdom ;  and  these  again  are  distinctly  confirmed  by  the 
circumstantial  history  of  Moses. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  what  they  agree,  but  likewise  in  what  they  difiery 
that  sacred  and  profane  accounts  are  mutually  supported,  and  the  high 
antiquity  of  Egypt  established.     To  give  one  instance:  Diodoms  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  lands  were  divided  between  the  hinffy  thepriettM, 
and  the  soldiery  ;*  and  Moses  (speaking  of  the  Egyptian  famine  and 
its  effects)  as  expressly  says,  that  they  were  divided  between  the  king^  the 
priestSy  and  the  people.^     Now  as  contrary  as  these  two  accounts  look, 
it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  them,  that  Diodoms  fully  supports  all 
that  Moses  hath  delivered  concerning  this  matter.     Moses  tells  us,  that 
before  the  famine,  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
the  priests,  and  the  people ;  but  that  this  national  calamity  made  a  great 
revolution  in  property,  and  brought  the  whole  possessions  of  the  people 
into  the  king's  hands  ;  which  must  needs  make  a  prodigious  accession  of 
power  to  the  crown.     But  Joseph,  in  whom  the  offices  of  minister  and 
patriot  supported  each  other,  and  jointly  concurred  to  the  public  ser- 
vice,{  prevented  for  some  time  the  ill  effects  of  this  accession,  by  his 
fanning  out  the  new  domain  to  the  old  proprietors,  on  very  easy  condi- 
tions.    We  may  well  suppose  this  wise  disposition  to  continue  till  that 
new  hing  arose^  who  knew  not  Joseph  ;§  that  is,  would  obliterate  his 
memory,  as  averse  to  his  system  of  policy .||     He,  as  appears  from  scrip- 
ture, greatly  affected  a  despotic  government;  to  support  which,  he  first 
established,  as  I  collect,  a  standing  militia ;  and  endowed  it  with  the 
lands  formerly  the  people's ;  who  now  became  a  kind  of  villains  to  thw 
order,  which  resembled  the  Zaims  and  Timariots  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
and  were  obliged  to  personal  service :  this,  and  the  priesthood,  being  the 
orders  of  nobility  in  this  powerful  empire ;  and  so  considerable  they 
were,  that  out  of  either  of  them,  indifierently,  as  we  observed  before, 
their  kings  were  taken  and  elected.     Thus  the  property  of  Egypt  be* 
came  at  length  divided  in  the  manner,  the  Sicilian  relates :  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  from  this  time,  and  not  till  now,  we  hear  in  scripture  of  a 
standing  militia,^  and  of  the  king's  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  Sfc* 

•  Lib.  i.  BibU    t  Gen.  xlrii.    t  Se«  note  N,  at  the  eiid  of  thii  book.     %  Eiod.  i.  8. 

II  In  thif  sense  is  the  phrase  frequently  used  in  scripture,  ae  Jndgei  M,  10 **  And  theM 

arose  another  generation  after  them,  which  kntw  nti  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  werlif  wtiieii 
he  had  done  for  Israel."— Here,  kntw  tut,  can  only  signify  detpUed,  tet  at  nomykt. 

f  Exod.  xir.  8,  9. 
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SECT.  IV. 

HjLTiMQ  tiras  pcoTed  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt  from  the  concttireat 
friMunjf  of  Meredatadpro&ae  history;  I  go  on,  ai  I  proposed,  to  eyinca 
lia  aame  fitMB  internal  evidence ;  taken  from  the  original  use  of  their  so 
mmeh  celebrated  husbooltphics. 

Bat  to  give  this  argument  its  due  force,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace 
19  luerqglyphic  writing  to  its  original ;  which  a  general  mistake  con- 
cerning its  fvimeval  use  hath  rendered  extremely  difficult.  The  murfu^;^ 
I  WW  n,  is  that  which  makes  the  hieroglyphics  to  be  invented  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  in  order  to  hide  and  secrete  their  wisdom  from  the 
kaowledge  of  the  vulgar* :  a  mistake  which  hath  involved  thb  part  of 
andcnt  kaming  in  much  obscurity  and  confusion. 

L  )len  soon  found  out  two  ways  of  communicating  theLc  thoughts  to 
eae  another ;  the  first  by  sounds,  and  the  second  by  figures:  for  there 
being  frieqnent  oocanon  to  have  their  conceptions  either  perpetuated,  or 
eonuannieated  at  a  distance,  the  way  of  figures  or  characters  was  next 
thonght  upon,  after  sounds  (which  were  momentary  and  confined),  to 
their  conceptions  lasting  and  extensive. 

The  first  and  most  natural  way  of  communicating  our  thoughts  by 
or  figures,  is  by  tracing  out  the  images  of  things.  So  the  early 
people,  to  express  the  idea  of  a  man  or  horse,  delineated  the  form  of 
those  •Tiim^u,     Thus  the  first  essay  towards  writing  was  a  mere  picture. 

1.  We  see  an  example  of  this  amongst  the  Mexicans,  whose  only 
method  of  recording  their  laws  and  history,  was  by  a  picture«writing.f 
Joicph  Acosta  tells  us,  that,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  sent 
expresses  to  Montezuma  with  news  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spanish 
navy  on  their  coasts,  the  advices  were  delineated  in  large  paintings, 
upon  cloth4  The  same  writer  gives  us,  in  another  place,  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  this  sort  of  painting:  **  One  of  our  company  of  Jesus,* 
ays  he,  ^  a  man  of  much  experience  and  discernment,  assembled  in  the 
provioce  of  Mexico  the  ancients  of  Tuscuco,  Tulla,  and  Mexico:  who,  in 
a  long  conference  held  with  him,  showed  him  their  records,  histories, 
and  calendars;  things  very  worthy  notice,  as  containing  their  figures 
sod  hieroglyphics,  by  which  they  painted  their  conceptions  in  the  fol- 

•  Sot  note  O,  at  Um  end  of  thb  book. 

t  la  dUMto  (H  leUw*  onnino  gl'  iag^gooti  Mexicaiii  figure,  e  gefgUJki,  per  tignificire 
Ic  em  Liinrnt  die  hea  ftgura;  e  per  lo  rimaoente,  eltri  oarttteri  propri :  e  io  Ul  mode 
wgmTBDDp  e  prd  delta  poileriU,  tutte  le  coie  accadute.  Per  ragioa  d'  eaemplo  per  tignifi- 
tMm  r  cDinU  degli  SpagnnoU  dipinaero  uo'  uomo  col  cappello,  e  coUa  Teste  rona,  nel  aegno 
^  cmmm  rh'  cim  pniprio  di  «|uell'  anno.  Giro  del  mondo  del  Dottor  D.  Gio.  Fr.  Gemelli 
Cartff,  t.  eeito.  Ar*.  Nuorm  Spagna,  cap.  vi.  p.  37. 

^ Qoando  era  caeo  de  importancia  Ileuauana  a  loa  Sennoret  de  Mexico  pintado  el 

ar|E«rio  de  qne  lea  ifaerian  informar:  como  lo  hizieron  quando  aparecieron  lot  primeroa 
^«Mi  ds  EipuiDuleey  y  quando  fiieron  a  tomu*  a  Toponcban.  Acoata'*  Hitt.  ot  the  In- 
4a«s  Mttdr.  1008.  Ato,  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. — Con  este  recado  fiieron  a  Mexico  loe  d«  la  coita 
III— fln  piotodo  en  «Ma  panea  todo  quanio  auiaii  visto,  y  loa  navioa,  y  bombree,  y  au 
figv»,  J  jmiLumuUm  laa  picdrai  que  lea  aideo  dado.— Lib.  ?U.  cap.  24. 
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lowing  manner :  things  that  have  a  bcx^y  shi^  were  repreeented  by 
t&eir  proper  figures ;  and  those  which  have  none,  by  other  significative 
characters:  and  thus  they  writ  or  painted  every  thing  they  had  occa- 
sion to  express^— For  my  own  satisfaction  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inspect 
a  paternoster,  an  avemaria,  the  creed,  and  a  general  confession,*  written 
in  this  manner  by  the  Indians:  —  To  signify  these  words,  /  a  nnner 
e&nfess  myself^  they  painted  an  Indian  on  his  knees  before  a  religious  in 
the  act  of  one  confessing ;  and  then  for  this.  To  Chd  almighty^  they 
painted  three  faces  adorned  with  crowns,  representing  the  Trimty;  and, 
To  the  glorious  virgin  Mary^  they  delineated  the  visage  of  our  lady,  with 
half  a  body,  and  the  infant  in  her  arms ;  To  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  two 
heads  irradiated,  together  with  the  keys  and  sword,  Sfc, — In  Peru  I  have 
seen  an  Indian  bring  to  the  confessional  a  confession  of  all  his  sins 
written  in  the  same  way,  by  picture  and  characters;  portraying  every 
one  of  the  ten  commandments  after  a  certain  manner.^f 

There  is  yet  extant  a  very  curious  specimen  of  this  American  ]rc- 
ture-writing,  made  by  a  Mexican  author:  and  deciphered  by  him  in  that 
language,  after  the  Spaniards  had  taught  him  letters;  the  explanation 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Spanish,  and,  from  thence,  into  fingliah. 
Purchas  has  given  us  this  work  engraved,  and  the  explanations  annexed, 
the  manner  of  its  coming  into  hb  handa  is  curious.}  It  is  in  three 
parts;  the  first  is  a  history  of  the  Mexican  empire ;  the  second,  a  tribote- 

*  jicotta**  words  are, —  Y  iymholo  y  la  confeaion  general;  which  Purchas  has  translated, 
^~4ind  symbol  or  general  confession  of  our  faith.  This  is  wrong:  hy  la  confession  general 
Sf  meant  a  general  confession  of  sins,  a  formulary  Teiy  different  from  the  creed, 

f  Una  de  los  de  nuesira  Compannia  de  Jesus,  hombre  muy  platico  y  diestro,  junto  en  la 
prorincia  de  Mexico  a  los  Ancianos  de  Tuscuco,  y  de  Tulla,  y  de  Mexico,  y  confirio 
mucho  non  olios,  y  le  monstraron  sus  Librerias,  y  sus  Historias,  y  Kalendarios,  cosa  mucbo 
de  Ver.  Porque  tenian  sus  fignras,  y  Hieroglyficas  con  que  pintauam  los  oosas  en  esta 
forma,  que  los  cosas  que  tenian  figuras,  las  ponian  con  sus  proprias  Ymagines,  y  para  las 
cotas  que  no  aula  Ymagen  propria  teuian  otros  caracteres  significatiuos  de  acquello,  y  con 
este  modo  figursuam  quanto  queriam — e  yo  he  visto  para  satisfaserme  en  esta  parte,  las 
Oraciones  del  Pater  Noster,  y  Ave  Maria,  y  Symbolo,  y  la  Confession  general,  en  el  modo 
dicho  de  Indio}. — Par  significar  Aquclla  palabra,  Yo  pecador  me  conjlessoj  pintan  uii  Indio 
hincado  de  rodillas  a  los  pies  de  un  Religiose;  como  que  se  confiessa:  y  luego  para  aquella, 
ji  Dies  todo  poderoso,  pintan  tres  caras  con  sus  coronas,  al  modo  de  la  Trinidad ;  y  a  la 
gloriosa  Virgen  Maria,  pintan  un  rostro  de  nuestra  Sennora,  y  medio  cuerpo  coo  un 
Ninno;  y  a  San  Pedro  y  a  San  Pablo f  dos  cabe^as  con  coronas,  y  unas  llaues,  y  una 
espadaj — Por  la  misma  forma  de  pinturas  y  caracteres,  Ti  en  el  Pirn  escrite  la  oon/esdon 
que  de  todos  sus  pecados  un  Indio  traya  para  confessarse.  Pindando  cada  uno  de  los  dies 
roandamientos  por  cierto  modo. — Lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 

%  *  Reader,  1  here  present  thee  with  the  choicest  of  my  jewels,  &c.  —  a  politic, 
•thic,  ecclesiastic,  economic  history,  with  just  distinction  c^  time. — The  Spanish  governor 
having,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  the  book  of  the  Indians,  with  Mexican  interpreta- 
tions of  the  pictures  (but  ten  da3rs  before  the  departure  of  the  ships)  committed  the  sam«  to 
one  skilful  in  the  Mexican  language,  to  be  interpreted ;  who  in  a  rvy  plain  style,  and 
verbatim,  performed  the  same.  This  history  thus  written,  sent  to  Charles  V.  emperor, 
was,  together  with  the  ship  that  carried  it,  taken  by  French  men  of  war ;  from  wliom  Andrew 
Thevet,  the  French  king's  geographer,  obtained  the  same.  After  whose  death  master 
Hakluyt  (then  chaplaine  to  Vm  English  embasstdour  in  France)  bought  the  same  for  twenty 
French  crowns:  and  procured  master  Michael  Locke,  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  name,  to 
translate  it.  It  seems  that  none  were  willing  to  be  at  the  cost  of  oitting  the  pictures,  and 
80  it  remained  amongst  his  papers  till  his  death:  whereby  (according  to  his  last  will  in  that 
kind)  I  became  posMSSour  thereof,  and  have  obtained,  with  much  earnestness,  the  cutting 
thereof  fior  the  press. '—Porcbas's  Pilgr.  pp.  1065,  1066.     See  Plate  I. 
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nl  «f  tiM  tevcfsl  trilniilM  iMdk  each  ooaqaered  town  or  proviBoe  paid 
iato  tiM  raywl  tnmnryt  and  the  third,  a  digest  of  dieir  oiTil  lawy  the 
hfgiit  faraiidi  of  which  was,  dejure  patrio. 

TUs  wm  the  first,  and  most  simple  way  of  recording  dieir  oonoep- 
ti«si*  obrioos  to  every  one,  and  common  not  only  to  the  North  as  wdl 
Si  Sootli  Americans,  bat  to  all  mankind-f 

IL  Bvt  the  ineonToniencies  attending  the  too  great  bulk  of  the  y<^nie 
m  writiBgs  of  this  kind,  wonld  soon  set  the  more  ingenious  and  better 
cnrifisd  peo;^  fqxm  contriving  methods  to  abridge  their  characters: 
and  ef  aB  the  improvements  of  this  kind,  that  which  was  invented  by  the 
EcimAiia,  and  called  hixbooltphics,  was  by  fiir  the  most  celebrated. 
By  this  contrivance,  that  writing,  which  amongst  the  Mexicans  was  only 
a  uipie  painting,  became  in  Egypt  a  pictured  character.^ 

This  afaffidgment  was  of  three  kinds;  and,  as  appears  from  the  more  or 
kss  art  employed  in  the  contrivance  of  each,  made  by  due  degrees;  and 
St  three  ^ffiarent  periods. 

1.  The  first  way  was,  to  make  theprmcipai  eireunutance  in  ike  tulh- 
jtei  tiamd/or  ike  whoie,  Thns  when  they  would  describe  a  battle,  or 
two  armies  in  amy,  ihey  painted  (as  we  learn  from  that  admirable  frag- 
■oit  of  antiquity,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo)  two  handsy  one  hokl- 
img  a  skieldy  and  the  other  a  bow;^  when  a  tumult,  or  popular  insurrec- 
ntMkfT'^^m  armed  man  easting  arrows  ;\\  when  a  siege,— -a  scaling  ladder.^ 
This  was  of  the  utmost  simplicity ;  and,  consequently,  we  must  suppose 
it  the  earliest  way  of  turning  punting  into  an  hieroglyphic;  that  is, 
miking  it  a  picture-character.  And  this  is  what  we  shall  hereafter  dis- 
tingmsh  by  the  name  of  the  curioloqic  hteboqlyphic. 

2.  The  second,  and  more  artful  method  of  contraction,  was  by  putting 
the  iiMtrument  of  the  thing,  whether  real  or  metaphorical,  for  the  thing 
itself.  Thus  an  eye,  eminently  placed,  was  designed  to  represent  (rod's 
ossniscience;**  an  eye  and  sceptre^  to  represent  a  monarch  ;ff  a  swordy 
their  cruel  tyrant  Ochus^f  and  a  ship  and  pilot,  the  governor  of  the 
iuuverse.§§    And  this  is  what  we  shall  call  the  tbopicai.  hiebooltphic. 

3.  Their  third,  and  still  more  artificial  method  of  abridging  picture- 
vriting,  was,  by  fnaking  one  thing  to  stand  for,  or  represent  another, 

*  QMMit  an  cuwtttrm,  ib  n*en  aToient  point:  «t  lis  y  suppleoient  par  des  esperet  d' 
hitwflypbri  Ckarte^oii  of  the  Northern  Americans,  Yol.  y.  p.  f92.  Lafitau  gives  us  a 
ipecisrn  o^  these  hieroglyphics.     See  Plate  II. 

t  TIm  sboh  kind  of  characters  Stahlenberg  found  upon  rocks  In  Siberia  in  the  proTince 
d  Peraia,  and  near  the  riTor  Jenesei.  Of  which  he  has  given  a  drawing.  See  Plate  111. 
TIm  aallMr  de  Vet.  Lit.  Hunn.  Scyth.  p.  15,  seems  to  admire  this  natural  OYpression  of 
ariags  ■*  saoM  mcommon  stretch  of  iuTention.  **  Miratus  ego  s«pe  fid  caupones  idiotas 
(■■■fe  in  Hunpuia)  iatis,  quibus  aliquid  credere  hii^jusmodi  ficto  ciMuractere  inter  debltores 
laataro,  sed  longioris  etiam  temporis  intenraUo  post,  non  secus,  quam  si 
acribeodi  genere  adnoCati  fuiasent,  promere,  debitamque  summam  et  rationes 
i;  iCa  si  debitor  miles  eat,  nidi  quadam  linea  frameam  aut  pugfoiiem  pinge- 
si  iiksr,  BaHewn  aot  secorin :  si  auriga,  flagmm,  atque  sic  porro." 
±  SSae  Plaia  IV. 

t  Heraiwa.  HiMogl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.— Ed.  Com.  De  Pauw,  TnJ.  ad  Rhcii.  1787.  4to. 
H  M.  iihL  li.  oap.  IS.  f  Id.  lib.  ii.  cap.  88.  »*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  t. 

ft  Phtfaffch  U  at  Mr.  %%  Id.  ib. 

ff  JatfMichuf.    8te  nolo  P,  at  tiie  end  of  this  book. 
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wktre  aM»f  quaini  resembkmee  or  analog^y  m  ike  represemiatmB^  eamU 
he  eoUeetedJrom  their  obtertfoiiams  ofnaturty  or  their  tradUiomal  empu 
etitiofu.    And  this  was  their  stmbouc  hebroqltphic. 

Sometimes  it  was  founded  in  their  observations  on  the  fomiy  or  on  the 
real  or  imaginary  natures  and  qualities,  of  beings.  Thus  tiie  nnivene 
was  designed  by  a  serpent  in  a  circiey  whose  variegated  spots  signified 
the  stars;*  and  the  sunrise  by  the  two  eyee  of  the  crocodile^  because 
they  seem  to  emerge  from  its  head  ;f  a  widow  who  never  admits  a  se- 
cond mate,  by  a  black  pigeon  ;i  one  dead  of  a  fever,  contracted  by  the 
over  great  solar  heat,  by  a  blind  eearalketu;^  a  client  flying  for  relief  to 
his  patron,  and  finding  none,  by  a  sparrow  and  owl;  ||  a  king  inezoTBUe» 
and  estranged  frt>m  his  people,  by  an  eagle  ;^  a  man  who  exposes  his 
children  through  poverty,  by  an  hawk;**  a  wife  who  hates  her  husband, 
or  children  who  injure  their  mother,  by  a  viper  ;f\  one  initiated  into  the 
mysteries,  and  so  under  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  by  a  grasehopper^XX 
which  was  thought  to  have  no  mouth. 

Sometimes,  again,  this  kind  of  hieroglyphic  was  derived  from  the 
popular  superstition.  Thus  he  who  had  borne  hb  misfortunes  with 
courage,  and  had  at  length  surmounted  them,  was  signified  by  the  ky* 
i»ia,§§  because  the  skin  of-  that  animal,  use4  as  a  defence  in  battle,  was 
supposed  to  make  the  wearer  fearless  and  invulnerable. 

But  it  is  not  from  analogy  alone  (the  force  of  which  will  be  seen  more 
fully  as  we  proceed),  nor  yet  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  only  (which 
in  these  inquiries  is  indeed  the  safest  guide),  that  we  conclude  the  hiero* 
glyphics  now  described  to  be  an  improvement  of  an  earlier  picture-writ- 
ing  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  resembling  that  of  the  Americans.  An* 
cient  history  records  the  hcL  We  are  told,  in  that  exquisite  fragment 
of  Sanchoniatho,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  that  "  the  god  Taautus,  having 
imitated  Ouranus's  art  of  picture- writing,||||  drew  the  portraits  of  the  gods 
Cronus,  Dagon,  and  the  rest,  and  delineated  the  sacred  characters  which 
formed  the  elements  of  this  kind  of  writing  :1'1'  for  Cronus,  particulariy, 
be  imagined  these  symbob  of  royalty,  four  eyes,  two  before,  and  two 
behind;  of  which,  two  were  closed  in  slumber;  and  on  his  shoulders,  four 
wings,  two  stretched  out,  as  in  the  act  of  flight,  and  two  contracted,  as 
in  repose.  The  first  symbol  signified  that  Cronus  watched  though  he 
reposed,  and  reposed  though  he  watched;  the  second  symbol  of  the  wings 
signified,  in  like  manner,  that  even  when  stationed  he  flew  about,  and, 
when  flying,  he  yet  remained  stationed.     To  each  of  the  other  gods  he 

•  Honp.  Hierogl.  Ub.  i.  cip.  2.  t  Lib.  i.  ctp.  68.  t  Lib.  ii.  cap.  3S. 

f  Lib.  U.  cftp.  41.        jl  Lib.  U.  cap.  51.        If  Lib.  ii.  ctp.  66.  ••  Lib.  if.  c«p.  OS. 

ft  Lib.  ii.  cap.  69  and  60.  tt  Lib.  U.  cap.  66.  $$  Lib.  ii.  cap.  72. 

nil  The  original  is,  U^  H  rwrm  ^ut  Tdm^rn  ftifmntfuwH  rh  Oi^i»,  which  Vigww 
thus  translates,  TaaiUus  vero  Deut  cum  jam  anU  emli  imagimem  tJburUMi;  and  Camb«r- 
laad,  Bui  btfore  theM§  things  the  god  Taauhu  having  /armerig  imkUated  or  rtpreogmitd 
Ounmau.*— This  is  wrong,  fufutr^^  rit  Ovfsvi*  signifies  here,  iniuting  the  art,  or 
practice,  or  example  of  Ouranus;  not  painting  his  figure.  So  Platareh  de  Fort.  Ahn. 
'HgMXU  MIMOTMAl  mmi  TU^  l^nKi, 

ft  Set  note  Q,  at  the  ewl  of  this  book. 
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§Km  tro  viagi  on  tbair  dKNildeny*  m  the  latcilites  of  Cronus  in  hii 
onnioaf;  wlio  had  fikewite  two  wingf  on  hii  head,  to  denote  the  two 
prineqileeaf  themind»f«cM0iiand|Ni«sfioft.''t  Here  we  see  that  Ouranns 
pwctiaed  a  kind  of  pictare- writings  which  Taantoa  afterwards  improved: 
Taaatna,  or  Thoth,  was  the  Egyptian  Mercury;  on  which  name  and 
fsafly  aO  the  inventioiis  of  tiie  various  kinds  of  writing  were  very  liber- 
dij  bestowed:  this,  here  mentioned^  aapthe  improvement  of  Taautus,  bor 
lag  the  very  hieroglyphios  above  described:  and  that,  as  before  practised 
by  Onranaa,  the  same  with  the  simfde  American  paintings. 

Such  then  was  die  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  X  l  ^^^  ^^  ^  second 
■ode  of  invention  for  recording  men's  actions  and  conceptions ;  not,  as 
kath  been  hitherto  thou^t,  a  device  of  choice  for  secrecy,  but  an  ezpe- 
&Bt  of  necessity,  for  popukr  use. 

IIL  Bat  the  obscurity  which  attended  the  scantiness  of  hieroglyphio 
chsractersy  joined  to  the  most  enormous  bulk  of  picture  volumes,  set  men 
spon  contriving  a  third  change  in  this  kind  of  writing:  of  which  the 
Cmssmsm  have  given  us  a  fomous  example. 

We  have  just  observed,  that  the  andent  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  was  an 
iaprovenient  on  a  yet  more  andent  mahner,  resembling  the  rude  picture- 
writing  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  that  it  joined  contracted  and  arbitrarily  in- 
ftituted  marks  to  images.  The  Chinese  writing  at  length  went  stiU  fur- 
ther ;  it  threw  out  the  images,  and  retained  only  the  marks ;  which  they 
ioefeased  to  a  prodigious  number.  In  this  writing,  every  distinct  idea  has 
its  proper  mark ;  and  is,  like  every  real  character,  whether  formed  by 
oMoloffy  or  instituHoHy  common  to  divers  neighbouring  nations,  of  dif- 
ferent languages.  §     The  shapes  and  figures  of  several  of  these  marks, 

*  C«nlbniiibly  to  this  accouot,  the  Etnisctus  and  Greeks  occtsionally  gave  wings  to  the 
ttf  of  »U  ikmir  ddtles. 

t  Uf*  )i  rMTVWf  Smt  Tmmmrt  ^ufMtfmfum  riw  Oi^Mt,  rm  Sm*  r^ui,  K^wmt  n  mm  Am 
ymm,  urn  wmw  Xmwan  lftrvn«f«»  rMV  M^tvf  ^Sn  ^rm^iMV  )^tif»»rntmf  iv»»««ri  %  ««2  rS 

M»r«,  MM  lirt  ran  iftm  «^n^  virr«^  )m  /U»  it  i^rmfam,  IvtU  it  yfuftim'  ri  H 

t  iti,  i«t«^  KMMf  u4tfuifU9t  i^9%,  JMM  lyfity^ift  lM4tftMr§'  nmi  ir«  rm*  wrt^St  ifui^ 

•n  mmM^Mf  lwrmr§f  umi  IwrdfUtt  Jinwmytra'  rstf  ^  Xmwt7s  ^uits,  )v«  Uitrry  wvtfm» 

-•mimr^  m^m,  «f  #n  H  rvMrfwtc*  rif  K^f*   sm  •vr^  h  wmXi9  Iwi  nt  »»fttXiit,  «ri|4 

t»  M  rM  iytfuuMmrmr$9  ui,  mmi  h  Iwi  rit  Alr^i^MVf .— Pnep.  ETMig.  Ub.  i.  cap.  10. 


±  See  aoCe  R,  at  the  end  af  this  Book. 


to  qae  le  eserive  en  eUa,  en  todas  las  lengoas  se  entiende,  porque  aunqtie  las 
Pminciat  oo  as  eotieoden  de  palahra  unaes  a  o4ras,  mas  por  escrito  si,  porque  las  ktras  o 
figwas  son  anas  mismas  para  todos,  y  significaii  lo  mismo,  mas  no  tioen  el  mismo  iiombra 
■  protacfan,  porque  como  ha  dicho  son  para  denotar  cosas  y  no  pabbras,  assi  como  en  el 
ntffc>  d§  log  niimeras  de  giiarismo  que  puse,  se  puede  facilmente  entender.  De  aqui 
UaUkicn  precede,  que  fiendo  ]m  Japooes  y  Chinas,  Naciones  y  lenguas  tam  diflerentes  leeo 
J  cnundieo  los  uiios  lu  escrituras  de  los  otros ;  y  si  hablas  sen  lo  que  leen,  o  escriven,  poco 
■i  ancbo  no  se  enteoderian.  Eetas  pues  son  lu  letras  y  librae  que  osan  Urn  Chinos  tan 
afaaados  ca  cJ  Bin>do,  &Cw-^go8U,  lib.  Yi.  capw  6. 

Lea  Canctcres  de  la  Cochinchine,  du  Tongking,  da  Japon  soot  lea  mdmes  que  ceux  de 
la  Chine,  eC  aignifient  lee  mSmee  choeee,  sans  toutefois  que  ces  peuples  en  parlant,  s'  expri- 
■ent  de  la  mime  sorte.  Ainsi  quoiqne  lee  langues  soint  tr^s-diflisrentas,  et  qu'  lis  ne 
yieiHit  pas  s'enlandre  les  uns  les  autres  en  parlant;  ils  s'entendont  fort  bien  en  s'ecrivauty 
fi  teas  leors  liwres  sent  communs.  Ces  Caracteres  eont  en  cela  oomme  dee  chiilresd' 
pinsieurs  nations  s'en  senrent:  on  lenr  donne  difierene  none;  mais  ils signi- 


tsaft  nrlMt  la  miwm  choee    Ten  eompte  jusqu^h  quaire  Tlngt  miUe  de  cea  Caraderea,* 
P«  HaUt,  DsKr.  da  I*  Eaipirf  da  la  Chine,  torn.  iL  p.  tt6.  M.  ad. 
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however  now  dic^oised,  do  yet  betray  their  original  to  be  from  picture 
and  images ;  as  the  reader  may  perceive  by  casting  his  eye  on  the  speci- 
men given  US  by  Kircher ;  *  for,  that  it  is  only  a  more  contracted  and 
refln^  hierogylphic,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  best  writem 
on  the  arts  and  manners  of  this  &mous  people ;  who  inform  us  how  their 
present  writing  was  deduced,  through  an  earlier  hierogylphic,  from  the 
first  simple  way  of  painting  the  human  conceptions.! 

But  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  more  particularly,  the 
origin  and  introduction  of  these  arbitraby  mabks;  the  last  advance  of 
hieroglyphics  towards  afyhabetic  writing.  We  may  observe,  that  sub- 
stances, and  all  visible  objects,  were  at  first  very  naturally  expressed  by 
the  images  of  the  things  themselves ;  as  moral  modes  and  other  ideal 
conceptions  of  the  mind  were  more  aptly  represented  by  marks  of  arbi- 
trary institution :  for  it  required  variety  of  knowledge,  and  quickness  of 

•  China  iUintimU,  p.  2^7,  et(£dipi  ^gyptiacl  Theatnun  Hierogljrphicum,  p.  12.  See 
Plate  v. 

f  Primo  tiquidein  ex  omnibus  rebus  mundialibus  primes  .Sii'jia«  characteres  suoi  ooostna- 
isse,  turn  ex  chronicis  ipsonim  patet,  turn  ipsa  characterum  forma  sat  superque  demonstrat; 
ilquldem  noo  secus  ac  JEgypHi  ex  animalibus,  Tohicribus,  reptilibus,  piscibus,  herbis,  arbo- 
nunque  ramis,  fimiculis,  fiUs,  punctis,  cLrculis,  similibusque  chancteres  auos,  ali&  tinrnn 
at  ali&  rmtione  dispositos  formabant.  Posteriores  yero  Sina  rerum  experientia  docUorea, 
com  magnam  in  tanta  animalium  plaotaramque  congerie  confusiooem  Tiderent,  chancteres 
kfq'usmodi  TariA  figuratos,  certis  punctorum  lineanimque  duetlbos  semnlati,  in  brew ionnB 
methodum  concinnftrunt,  qu&  et  in  hunc  usque  diem  utuntur. — Porro  litteras  Skus  nulla  rm- 
tione in  olphabeti  morem,  uti  caeteris  nationibus  consuetum  est,  dispositas,  neque  voces  ex 
Uteris  et  syllabis  compositas  habent,  sed  singuli  characteres  singulis  vocibus  et  nominibw 
respondent;  adeoqua  tot  characteribus  opus  habeiit,  quos  res  sunt,  quas  per  oonoeptum 
mentis  exponere  volunt — Kircberi  China  lUustrata,  p.  226. 

Au  lieu  d'  alphabet  ils  se  sont  senris  au  commencement  de  leor  monarchle,  de  hierogfy' 
fkta.  lis  en  point  au  lieu  d'ecrire ;  et  par  les  images  naturelles  des  cboses  qu'Us  Ibrmoiant 
sur  le  papier  ilst&choiuntd'exprimeret  de  communiquer  aux  autres  leurs  idees.  Ainsi  pour 
icrire  un  oiseau,  ib  en  peignoient  la  figure ;  et  pour  siguifier  un  fbrSt,  ils  representoient 
phnieurs  arbres ;  un  cerde  Touloit  dire  le  soleil,  et  un  croissant  la  hine.  Cette  manSera 
d'ecrire  ^toit  noo  seulement  imparfaite,  mais  encore  tr^  incommode.-- Ainsi  les  Chinoia 
changerent  peu  \  pen  leur  ecriture,  composerent  des  figures  plus  simples,  quoique  moins 
naturelles,  &c. — Is  ComUt  Nouv.  Memmrt*  tur  V  Etat  Prrsemt  de  ia  Chine,  Tome  prem. 
p.  266.  Amst.  1698.  12mo. 

Des  le  commencement  de  leur  monarchie,  ils  communiquoient  leurs  id^,  en  formaiit 
sur  le  papier  les  images  naturelles  des  choses  qu'ils  vouloient  exprimer;  ils  peignoient,  par 
•zemple,  un  oiseau,  des  montagnes,  des  arbres,  des  lignes  ond<^rantes,  pour  exprimer  des 
oiseaux,  des  montagnes,  un  forSt,  et  des  riTieres.  Cette  maiiiere  d'expliquer  sa  pensfe  ^toit 
fort  imparfalte,  et  demandoit  plusieurs  volumes  pour  exprimer  assez  peu  des  choses. 
IVailleurs  il  y  avoit  une  infinite  d'objets,  qui  ne  poiivoient  <tre  represent^  par  la  peinture. 
— C'est  pourquoi  insensiblement  ils  changerent  leur  ancieiuie  maniere  d'ecrire:  ils  com- 
poserent des  figures  plus  simples,  et  en  inventereut  plusieurs  autres,  pour  exprimer  les  ob- 
jets,  qui  ne  tombent  point  sous  les  sens.  Mais  ces  caracteres  plus  modemes  ne  laisaent  pas 
d'etre  encora  de  vrais  hieroglifes.  Premierement  parce  qu'ils  soot  composes  de  lettrea 
simples,  qui  retiennent  la  mdme  signification  des  caracteres  primitifs:  autrefois,  par 
example,  ils  representoient  ainsi  le  soleil  par  un  cercle  O  et  Tappelloient  G^f  ils  le  repre- 
•spitent  maintenaot,  par  cette  figure  \^  qu'ils  nomment  pareillement  GS,  Secondement, 
parce  que  rinstitutioo  des  hommea  a  attach^  k  ces  figures  la  memo  id^,  que  ces  premiers 
symboles  presentoient  naturellement,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  aucune  lettre  Chinoise  qui  n'alt  sa 
propre  signification,  lorsqu'on  la  joint  avec  d'autres.  Ttai,  par  exemple,  qui  veut  dire, 
wteiheur^  oaiamiU,  est  compose  de  la  lettre  miem,  qui  signifie  mttUom,  et  de  la  lettre  Ae, 
qui  signifie /m,  parce  que  le  plus  grand  malheur  est  de  voir  sa  malsoo  en  feu.  On  peui 
joger  par  c«  seul  exemple,  que  les  caracteres  Cbinois  ii'etaut  par  des  lettres  simples,  comme 
les  nMres,  qui  scparement  ne  signifieiit  rien,  et  n'oiit  de  sens  que  quand  elles  sent 
jointes  ensemble ;  <«  sont  autant  de  hieroglifes,  qui  furment  des  images,  et  qui  expriownt 
Jes  peni^.w.I>tt  Halde.  t.  ii.  p.  227. 
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hmtjf  to  dengn  tliefiB  laiter  ideas  by  analogic  or  symbdic  figures;  whick 
thoefiofe  can  be  siqipoaed  no  other  than  an  after-thought  of  a  people 
■ore  Ihan  ordinary  ingenious,  as  the  Egyptians,  and  who,  aiming  to  set  a 
priee  npooi  their  ingenuity,  made  their  meaning  mysterious  and  profound^ 
We  diall  see  presently,  that  as  all  nations,  in  their  ruder  state,  had 
hieroglyphic  images  or  analogic  or  symbolic  figures  for  marking  things; 
so  had  they  likewise  simple  characters  or  notes  of  arbitrary  institutioiv 
kr  memiai  eamcq^Haiu.    But,  commonly,  that  sort  only  which  they  most 
enhiTated,  or  fbr  which  they  were  principally  fiunous,  happened  to 
be  transmitted  to  posterity.     Thus  the  Mexicans  are  remembered  foe 
their  hieroglyphic  paintings  only ;  and  the  Peruvians  for  their  knotted 
ends.     But  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  Mexican  writing 
had  no  arbitrary  marks,*  or  that  the  Peruvians  had  no  hieroglyphic 
paintingB.t     VLeal  characters  of  both  kinds  had,  at  difierent  periods,  been 
cakiTated  in  China,  if  we  may  credit  the  concurrent  relations  of  the  mis- 
flooaries.     In  ancient  Egypt,  indeed,  where  hieroglyphic  figures  were  so 
■■uessfully  cultivated  as  to  give  that  general  name  to  real  characters, 
the  use  of  marks  by  institution  is  more  obscurely  noticed.    And  for  this 
a  msoD  will  be  assigned.    Martinus  Martinius,  in  his  History  of  China» 
tefls  ns,(  they  had  two  sorts  of  characters ;  the  one,  marks  by  institution, 
vhich  had  been  substituted  instead  of  knotted  cords,  once  in  use  amongst 
them,  as  in  Pern,  but  much  more  intricate  than  the  Peruvian  knots:  their 
other  characters  were  figures  resembling  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and 
representing  the  things  they  were   designed  to  express.     Now  as  the 
Chinese  improved  in  arts  and  empire,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  would 
nuieh  increase  their  marks  by  institution.     The  growing  number  of  these 
charmeters,  the  sciences  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  their  commod- 
ious and  expeditious  use,  would  tempt  them  even  to  change  their  analogic 
figai««i  into  marks  by  institution,  till  their  whole  writing  became  of  this 
•ort.     It  is  now  such :  and  that  the  change  was  produced  in  the  manner 
here  represented,  we  may  collect  from  the  words  and  scheme  of  Martin- 
ins  on  the  other  side.  § 

Bat  to  all  this  it  may  be  said.  How  then  came  it  to  pass,  that  Egypt, 
which  had  the  same  imperial  fortune  in  a  long  flourishing  dominion, 
should  be  so  fiur  from  changing  their  analogic  figures  into  arbitrary 
marks,  that  their  arbitrary  marks  were  almost  lost  and  absorbed  in 
analogic  figures  ?  For  such  arbitrary  marks  they  had,  as  we  may 
coUf€t  from  their  monuments,  where  we  find  them  intermixed  with  pro- 
per hieroglyphics;  and  from  Apuleius,  where  we  see  them  described 

*  Jme^h  AeoKtft,  u  w«  tee  ihore,  expivMly  nyt,  that  "  the  Mexicani  reprewnted  thesB 
lldDttt  whidi  had  bodily  tbape,  by  their  proper  figures,  and  tkote  which  had  none,  6y  oiher 
mfmiJkmUtt  rharacUrt.  **  — las  coeas  que  tenian  figuras  las  ponian  coo  sus  proprlas  3nnaf Inet ; 
f  para  laa  comM  qoe  no  aria  jrmagen  propria  tenian  otroe  caracteree  lignificatiToi  «!•  aqoeUo. 

^  TV  Mine  Acoita  sajn  expreaalj,  that,  beridet  their  quippot  or  ttringa  Tariously  knoC- 
ltd  acd  rvioiircd,  their  had  paintingi  like  the  Mexicans. — Lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

%  Idea  inpentor  [^Fo-hi  j  Siniroa  rharartercs  reperit,  quoe  loco  nodonim  adhibuit,  eed 
ifih  oodle  fntrleatloreii.— Sin.  Hist.  lib.  i. 

$fle«  Plato  VI. 
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in  his  account  of  the  sacred  book  or  ritual  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis. 
<<  De  opertis  adyti  profert  quosdam  libros,  litteris  ignorabilibus  prsenota* 
tos:  partim  fiqubis  cujuscemodi  animalium,  concept!  sermonis  com- 
pendiosa  verba  suggerentes ;  partim  nodosis,  xt  in  modum  botjb  Tom* 
Tuosis,  capreolatimque  condensis  apicibus,  a  coriositate  profanorum  Ite- 
tione  munita:"  the  very  same  species  of  writing  with  that  of  the  Chinese^ 
described  by  Martinius,  and  almost  in  the  same  words:  *<  Fohius  chaiao- 
teres  reperit,  quos  loco  nodorum  adhibuit;  sed  ipsi  nodis  intricatiorea.'* 

Now  this  opposite  progress  in  the  issue  of  hieroglyphic  jrriting,  in  Eg3fpt 
and  China,  may,  I  think,  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  different  genius 
of  the  two  people.  The  £g3rptians  were  extremely  inventive :  and,  what 
is  often  a  consequence  of  that  humour,  though  here  other  things  contri- 
buted to  promote  it,  much  given  to  secrecy  ind  mysterious  conveyance: 
while  the  Chinese  are  known  to  be  the  least  inventive  people  upon  earth; 
and  not  much  given  to  mystery.  This  difference  in  the  genius  of  fhe 
two  nations  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  progress  of  hiero^ypfaic 
writing  amongst  them.  I  have  observed  that  the  easiest,  and  most  natural 
expression  of  the  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mind,  was  by  arbitrary 
marks:  but  yet  the  most  ingenious  way  of  representing  them  was  by 
analogic  or  symlx^c  figures;  as  omniscience,  by  an  eye;  ingratitude,  by 
a  viper;  impudence,  by  the  rwer-horse.  Now  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
of  a  lively  imagination,  and  studious  of  natural  knowledge,  though  at 
ibst,  like  the  Chinese,  they  expressed  mental  ideas  by  artHtnoy  marksy 
yet,  as  they  improved  their  inventive  faculties  by  use,  they  fdi  naturally 
into  this  method  of  expressing  them  by  analogic  or  '83rmbolic  figures ;  and 
their  love  of  mystery  disposed  them  to  cultivate  it:  for  these  figure* 
necessarily  make  the  character  mysterious,  as  implying  in  the  inventor, 
and  requiring  in  the  user,  a  knowledge  of  physics ;  whereas  arbitrary 
marks  lie  open  to  aH,  as  requiring  no  knowledge  but  that  of  the  in- 
stitution. Hence  we  have  a  plain  reason  how  it  happened,  that  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  from  very  early  times,  consisted  prindpaUy  of 
symbolic  and  analogic  marks,  and  that  those  Chinese  hieroglyphics  were 
turned  altogether  into  marks ;  by  institution.  For  as  the  Egyptians  had 
soon  learned  to  express  abstract  ideas  by  analogic  signs,  so  the  Chinese 
were  at  last  drawn  to  express  even  material  things  by  arbitrary  nuuHks* 

In  a  word,  the  Chinese  method  of  thus  conducting  hierogl3rphic  writ- 
ing through  all  its  changes  and  improvements,  from  a  picture  to  a  simple 
mark,  was  the  occasion  that  the  missionaries,  who  considered  the  history 
of  their  writing  only  by  parts,  have  given  us  such  different  accounts  of 
it.  Sometimes  they  represent  it  like  die  Mexican  pictures ;  sometimes 
like  the  knotted  cords  of  the  Peruvians ;  sometimes  as  approaching  to 
the  characters  found  upon  the  Egyptian  obelisks ;  and  sometimes  again 
as  of  the  nature  of  the  Arabic  marks  for  numbers.  But  each  man  speaks 
only  of  the  monuments  of  which  he  himself  had  got  information;  and 
these  differed  according  to  their  age  and  place.  He,  whose  attention  was 
taken  up  with  the  most  ancient  only  of  the  Chinese  monuments,  did  not 
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to  pronoiiiioe  them  biero^yphics,  like  the  Egyptian;  because  he 
mm  then  to  be  aadogic  or  ■ymbolic  dgns,  like  the  £g3qitiaii ;  he  who 
eoMidered  only  the  characten  of  later  lue  denied  them  to  be  like  the 
Efjptiaa,  becanae  he  found  them  to  be  only  maika  by  institution. 

Theae  inqMrfect  aooounta  have  misled  the  learned  into  several  mis- 
takes  ooaeeming  the  general  nature  and  use  of  hieroglyphics  themselves. 
Sosne  sof^oaing  it  of  thenr  nature  to  be  obmaus  marki  of  institution ;  and 
erhgffSi  that  it  required  a  very  campr^kemive  knowledge  of  physics  to  be 
able  to  compose  them. 

M.  Freret,  ^peaking  of  the  Chinese  characters,  says,  **  Selon  eux  [les 
ChinoisJ  ces  anciens  caractires  ^ient  tous  fond^s  sur  des  raisons  phil* 
onphiqnea.     Us  ezprimoient  la  nature  des  choses  qulls  signifioient:  ou 
da  asoina  la  determinoient  en  d^ignant  les  rapports  de  ces  m^es  choses 
avee  d'antrea  mienz  connues."*     But  he  doubts  whether  entire  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  their  accounts;  for  he  observes,  that  ^'La  construction 
tf  aae  paieille  langue  demande  une  parfidte  conncnssance  de  la  nature  et 
de  Tofdre  des  id^  qoTd  fimt  exprimer,  c'est-k-dire,  une  bonne  meiaphf' 
nqmtj  ei,  peut-^tre  meme  une  systeme  complei  de  phiiosophie^-^LsB 
CUnois  n'ont  jamais  eu  rien  de  pareil."     He  concludes,  therefore,  that 
the  Cbisese  hieroglyphics  <' n'ont  jamais  eu  qu'  en  rapport  d'  iNSTiru- 
Tios  avec  les  choses  qu'elles  signifient.''     This  is  strange  reasoning. 
To  know  whether  the  ancient  Chinese  characters  were  founded  on  phil- 
osophic relations,  does  not  depend  on  their  having  a  true  system  of 
pbjsies  and  metaphysics,  but  on  their  having  a  system  simply,  whether 
true  or  fiJse,  to  which  to  adi^  those  characters:  thus,  that  part  of  the 
Egyptian  physics  which  taught,  that  the  viper  tore  its  way  through  its 
molba'a  entrails,  and  that  the  skin  of  the  hysena  preserved  the  wearer 
invulDeraUe,  served  full  as  well  for  hieroglyphical  uses,  as  the  soundest 
p«rt  of  their  astronomy,  which  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  its  system. 
Again,  others  have  denied  the  Chinese  characters  to  be  properly 
hieroglyphics,  because  they  are  arbitrary  marks  and  not  analogical. 
P.  Parennin  says,  *^Les  caracteres  Chinois  ne   sont  hieroglyphes   qu' 

Ce  sont  des  signes  ariniraires  qui  nous  donnent 


lldse  dVme  chose,  non  par  aucun  rapport  qu'ils  aient  avec  la  chose 
tigmfiee,  mais  parce  qu'on  a  voulu  par  tel  signe  signifier  telle  chose. 

£n  eat-il  de  meme  des  hieroglyphes  Egyptiens?"     P.  Gaubil  says, — 

**Oo  voit  llmportance  d'une  histoire  critique  sur  Torigine  et  les  change- 
BHH  arrives  k  phuieurs  caracteres  Chinois  qui  sont  certainement  hiero- 
gijplM^S-  IXun  autre  o5te,  il  y  a  des  caracteres  Chinois,  qui  eertaine* 
mgmi  me  eoni  pae  kiercgfyphes.  Une  histoire  de  ceux-ci  seroit  aussi 
laqMjrtaate."  These  fi&thers,  we  see,  suppose  it  essential  to  hierogly- 
phic characters,  that  they  be  analogic  or  symbolic  signs;  and  finding  the 
man  Modem  Chinese  writing  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  arbitrary  marks, 
or  sigiis  by  institution,  they  concluded  that  the  Chinese  characters  were 

•  Mem.  de  TAcftd.  t  tI.  p.  609. 
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not  properly  hieroglyphics.  Whereas,  what  truly  denotes  a  writing  to 
be  hieroglyphical  is,  that  its  marks  are  signs  for  things  ;  what  denotes  a 
writing  not  to  be  hieroglyphical,  b,  that  its  marks  are  signs  for  wobds. 
Whether  the  marks  be  formed  by  analogy  or  instUtUiony  makes  no  altera- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  writing.  If  they  be  signs  for  things,  they  can 
be  nothing  but  hieroglyphics;  if  they  be  signs  for  words,  they  may  be, 
anci  I  suppose  always  are,  alphabetic  characters;  but  never  can  be  hiero- 
glyphics. However,  it  is  but  justice  to  these  learned  fathers  to  obs^re, 
that  one  of  them,  from  whom  the  others  might  have  profited,  appears  to 
have  a  much  clearer  conception  of  this  matter. — ^^La  naiure  des  hierO' 
gfyphes,"  says  he,  ^'n'est  pas  d'etre  des  figures  naturelles  des  choses 
qu'ib  signifient,  mais  seulement  de  les  representor  ou  naturellement,  ou 
par  institution  des  hommes.  Or  tous  les  lettres  Chinoises,  ou  sont  des 
figures  naturelles,  comme  les  anciennes,  du  soleil,  de  la  lune,  ou  autres 
semblables,  ou  sont  des  figures  destinees  pour  signifier  quelque  chose, 
comme  sont  toutes  celles  qui  signifient  des  choses  qui  n'ont  aucune  figure; 
comme  Fame,  la  beauts,  les  vertus,  les  vices,  et  toutes  les  actions  des 
hommes  et  des  animaux."* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  that,  before  the  institution  of  letters 
to  express  sounds,  all  characters  denoted  only  things;  1.  By  represent 
tation.  2.  By  analogy  or  symbols.  3.  By  arbitrary  instituiion^^- 
Amongst  the  Mexicans,  the  first  method  was  principally  in  use:  the 
Egyptians  chiefly  cultivated  the  second:  and  the  Chinese,  in  course  of 
time,  reduced  almost  all  their  characters  to  the  third.  But  the  empires 
of  China  and  Egypt  long  flourishing  in  their  different  periods,  had  time 
and  inclination  to  cultivate  all  the  three  species  of  hieroglyphic  writing: 
only  with  this  difference;  the  Egyptians  beginning,  like  the  Mexicans, 
with  a  picture,  and  being  ingenious  and  much  given  to  mystery,  cultivat- 
ed a  species  of  hieroglyphics  most  abounding  in  signs  by  analogy,  or  sym- 
bob;  whereas  the  Chinese,  who  set  out  like  the  Peruvians  with  a  knotted 
cordyf  and  were  less  inventive,  and  without  a  secret  worship,  cultivated 
that  species  which  most  abounds  in  marks  of  arbitrary  institution.^ 

In  a  word,  all  the  barbarous  nations  upon  earth,  before  the  invention 
or  introduction  of  letters,  made  use  of  hieroglyphics,  or  signs  for  things, 
to  record  their  meaning:  the  more  gross,  by  representation;  the  more 
subtile  and  civilized,  by  analogy  and  institution. 

Thus  we  have  brought  down  the  general  history  of  writing,  by  a  grar 
dual  and  easy  descent,  from  a  picture  to  a  letteb;  for  Chinese  mariui 
which  participate  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  one  hand^  and  of 
alphabetic  letters  on  the  other  (just  as  those  hieroglyphics  partook  equal- 
ly of  Mexican  pictures  and  Chinese  characters)  are  on  the  very  border 

•  P.  MtftUlam,  Relat  de  It  Chine. 

f  Liei  premier!  int enteun  de  l^^iture  Chinoise,  ea  •'•iUchant  k  des  signet,  qid  a'cnft 
qu*iin  rspport  dMnstitution  aTec  les  choses  sigiiifi^,  oiit  suivi  le  g^oiede  U  nation  Chiooite; 
qui  mdme  avant  Fo-hl,  c*est  k  dire,  dans  la  plus  profonde  antiquit^i  se  senroit  de  eorde- 
lettee  nou^  en  guise  d'teriture.^Mem.  de  I'Acsd.  Won.  Yi.  Freret. 

%  See  note  S,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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of  letters;  an  alfhabst  invented  to  express  soumis  instead  of  things 
hang  only  a  compendium  of  that  large  volume  of  arbitrary  marks. 

Some  alphabets,  as  the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic,*  have  taken  in  hiero* 
glyphic  figures  to  compose  their  letters;  which  appears  both  from  their 
•hapes  and  names.  The  ancient  Egyptian  did  the  same,  as  a  learned 
Freneih  writer  hath  shown  in  a  very  ingenious  and  convincing  manner.f 
Bol  tlus  is  seen  even  from  the  names  which  express  letters  and  literary 
writing  in  the  ancient  languages:  thus  the  Greek  words  2HMEIA  and 
2HMATA  mgniiy  as  well  the  images  of  natural  things  as  artificial  marks 
or  dttracters;  and  ^PA<^a  is  both  to  paint  and  to  write.  The  not  at* 
tending  to  this  natural  and  easy  progress  of  hieroglyphic  images  from 
pictiires  to  alphabetic  letters,  made  some  amongst  the  ancients,  as  Plato 
and  Tolly,  when  struck  with  the  wonderful  artifice  of  an  alphabet, 
coadade  that  it  was  no  human  invention,  but  a  giA;  of  the  immortal  gods* 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  hieroglyphics  amongst  the 
Mexieans,  and  the  end  of  them  amongst  the  Chinese ;  yet  we  never  find 
them  employed  in  either  of  these  places  for  mystery  or  concealment: 
what  there  was  of  this  practice,  therefore,  in  the  middle  stage  of  their 
colthration  amongst  the  Elgyptians,  we  must  needs  conclude  had  some 
private  or  peculiar  cause,  unrelated  to  their  general  nature. 

But  the  coarse  of  the  Mexican  empire  was  too  short  to  improve  a  pic- 
ture into  an  hieroglyphic ;  and  the  Chinese,  which,  in  its  long  duration, 
hath  brought  this  picture  down,  through  hieroglyphics,  to  a  simple  mark, 
or  diaracter,  hath  not  yet  (from  the  poverty  of  its  inventive  genius,^  and 
its  aversion  to  foreign  commerce)  been  able  to  find  out  an  abridgment 
of  tliose  marks,  by  letters ;  it  was  the  old  and  well  established  monarchy 
of  Egypt,  so  propitious  to  arts  and  civil  policy,  which  carried  the  pic- 
rtrwEj  throogh  all  the  stages  of  its  improvement,  quite  down  to  lettebs, 
the  invention  of  this  ingenious  people.  § 

Now  waA  a  general  concurrence  in  the  method  of  recording  the 
thoughts,  ean  never  be  supposed  the  efibct  of  chance,  imitation,  or  par- 
tial purposes;  but  must  needs  be  esteemed  the  uniform  voice  of  nature, 
speaking  to  the  first  rude  conceptions  of  mankind:  for  the  reader  may 
be  pleased  to  observe,  that  not  only  the  Chinese  of  the  east,  the  Mexi- 
of  the  west,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  south,  but  the  Scythians  like- 
of  the  north  (not  to  speak  of  those  intermediate  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  the  Indians,  Phoenicians,  Ethiopians,  Etruscans,  &c.)  all  used  the 
same  way  of  writing  by  picture  and  hieroglyphic.  || 

But  to  show  still  clearer,  that  it  was  nature  and  necessity,  not  choice 
lod  artifice,  which  gave  birth  and  continuance  to  these  several  species 

•  See  note  T,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  See  note  U,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

%  See  note  X,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

f  Piim!  per  Jfywras  mdmaiiwn  /Eotptii  eensa^  mentia  eflin/[;ebant ;  et  ■ntiqin'Mima 
VMnvmenta  memoriv  hamanB  impressa  saxis  ceniuntur,  et  litUrarum  Kernel  iiiventores 
»^ikcnt ;  inde  PbcEniras,  quia  mari  prepollebant  intulisse  Grieciv,  gloriamque  adeptoe, 
tiegmni  repererint,  qiw  acreperant — ^Taciti  An*  lib.  xi.  cap.  14. 

11  Sec  note  Y,  at  Uic  end  of  this  book. 
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of  hierogl3rphic  writing,  we  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  its  sister  art,  the  art  of  speech  ;  and  having  set  them  together 
and  compared  them,  we  shall  see  with  pleasure,  how  great  a  lostre  they 
mutually  reflect  upon  one  another;  for,  as  St  Austin  elegantly  expresses 
it,  Signa  sint  verba  visibilia  ;  verboy  signa  audebilia. 

I.  Language,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  from  the  re* 
cords  of  history,  and  from  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  langaagei 
yet  remaining,  was  at  first  extremely  rude,  narrow,  and  equivocal:*  so 
that  men  would  be  perpetually  at  a  loss,  on  any  new  conception,  or 
uncommon  accident,  to  explain  themselves  intelligibly  to  one  another; 
the  art  of  enlarging  language  by  a  scientific  analogy  being  a  late  inven- 
tion :  this  would  necessarily  set  them  upon  suppl3ring  the  deficiencies  of 
speech  by  apt  and  significant  signs,  f    Accordingly,  in  the  first  ages  ai 
the  world,  mutual  converse  was  upheld  by  a  mixed  discourse  of  words 
and  ACTIONS ;  hence  came  the  eastern  phrase  of  the  voice  of  ike  siffn;X 
and  use  and  custom,  as  in  most  other  affairs  of  life,  improving  what  had 
arisen  out  of  necessity,  into  ornament,  this  practice  subsisted  long  after 
the  necessity  was  over;  especially  amongst  the  ^eastern  people,  whose 
natural  temperament  inclined  them  to  a  mode  of  conversation,  which  so 
weU  exercised  their  vivacity,  by  motion ;  and  so  much  gratified  it,  by  a 
perpetual  representation  of  material  images.     Of  this  we  have  innumer- 
able instances  in  holy  scripture:  as  where  the  false  prophet  pushed  with 
horns  of  iron,  to  denote  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Syrians  :§  where 
Jeremiah,  by  God's  direction,  hides  the  linen  girdle  in  a  hole  of  the 
rock  near  Euphrates ;  where  he  breaks  a  potter's  vessel  in  sight  of  the 
people;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes;  and  casts  a  book  into  Euphrates :| 
where  Ezekiel,  by  the  same  appointment,  delineates  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem on  a  tile ;  weighs  the  hair  of  his  beard  in  balances ;  carries  out  his 
household  stuff;  and  joins  together  the  two  sticks  for  Judah  and  IsraeLf 
By  these  actions  the  prophets  instructed  the  people  in  the  will  of  Grod, 
and  conversed  with  them  in  signs:  but  where  God  teaches  the  prophet, 
and,  in  compliance  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  condescends  to  the  same 
mode  of  instruction,  then  the  significative  action  is  generally  changed 
into  a  vision,  either  natural  or  extraordinary:  as  where  ^e  prophet 
Jeremiah  is  bid  to  regard  the  rod  of  the  almond-tree,  and  the  seething 
pot ;  the  work  on  the  potter's  wheel,  and  the  baskets  of  good  and  bad 
figs  ;••  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  the  ideal  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  dry 
bone8.tt     The  significative  action,  I  say,  was,  in  this  case,  generaDy 

*  See  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

f  If  this  be  true,  it  must  be  the  case  at  all  times,  and  In  all  places,  where  hmgvaft  re- 
mains within  those  narrow  bounds.  Thus  Lafiteau,  speaking  of  the  sarages  of  North  Amer- 
ica, obsenres,  lU  patient  auiant  du  obstk  que  de  la  vais. — Mceurs  des  Saurages,  vol.  i.  p. 
482,  4to  edit. 

%  Exod.  ir.  8.  And  not  for  the  reason  given  by  Le  Clerc  on  the  place,  ideoqiie  ••«  lie 
I  prodigiis]  tribuitur,  ciim  eonun  oper&  Deus,  noo  minus  ac  voce,  suum  hunc  prophetam 

le  significaret. 

4  I  Kings  xxii.  11.         ||  Jer.  xiii.  xix.  xxvil.  11.        f  Ezek.  iv.  v.  xii.  xxxvil.  16. 

••  Ih.  i.  xviii.  xxiv.  tt  lb.  xxxvil.  8. 
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into  a  viflion ;  bat  not  always.     For  as  sometimes,  where  the 
was  for  the  people,  the  significative  action  was,  perhaps,  in 
ao^  sometimes  again,  though  the  information  was  only  for  the 
prophet,  God  woold  set  him  upon  a  real  expressive  action,  whose  obvb- 
eas  meaning  conveyed  the  intelligence  proposed  or  sought    Of  this,  we 
dball  give,  at  the  expence  of  infidelity,  a  very  illustrious  instance.  *  The 
cxeeQeiit  Maimonides,  not  attending  to  this  primitive  mode  of  informa- 
tion, is  much  scandalized  at  several  of  these  actions,  unbecoming,  as  he 
nqipoaed,  the  dignity  of  the  prophetic  office;  and  is  therefore  for  re- 
Bohing  them  in  general  into  supernatural  visions,  impressed  on  the  ima- 
ginatioii  of  the  prophet  ;f  and  this,  because  some  few  of  them  may, 
pcfhapa,  admit  of  such  an  interpretation.     In  which  he  is  followed  by 
Christian  writers, {  much  to  the  discredit,  as  I  conceive,  of  revelation; 
and  to  the  triumph  of  libertinism  and  infidelity ;  §  the  actions  of  the 
prophets  being  delivered  as  realities;  and  these  writers  representing 
them  as  mea$^  ahturdy  and  fanatical,  and  eaqnmng  the  prophet  to  am* 
tempi.\     But  what  is  it  they  gain  by  this  expedient?     The  charge  of 
absofdity  and  fanaticism  will  f<^ow  the  prophet  in  his  visions,  when 
diey  have  removed  it  from  his  waking  actions:  for  if  these  actions  were 
absurd  and  fanatical  in  the  real  representation,  they  must  needs  be  so  in 
die  imaginary ;  the  same  turn  of  mind  operating  both  asleep  and  awakclf 
The  judicious  reader  therefore  cannot  but  observe  that  the  reasonable 
and  tme  defence  of  the  prophetic  writings  is  what  is  here  offered:  where 
we  show,  that  information  by  action  was,  at  this  time,  and  place,  a  very 
£uniliar  mode  of  conversation.     This  once  seen,  all  charge  of  absurdity, 
and  sus{Hcion  of  fimaticism,  vanish  of  themselves:  the  absurdity  of  an 
action  consists  in  its  being  extravagant  and  insignificative ;  but  use  and 
1  fixed  i4>plication  made  these  in  question  both  sober  and  pertinent:  the 
jmrnaiieitm  of  an  action  consists  in  a  fondness  for  unusual  actions  and 
foreign  modes  of  speech ;  but  those  in  question  were  idiomatic  and  fa- 
miliar.    To  illustrate  this  last  observation  by  a  domestic  example :  when 
the  sacred  writers  talk  of  being  bom  after  the  Spirit,  of  being  fed  with 


*  Se«  Uw  caM  of  AlMiihaiD,  book  r\.  sect.  5. 

f  More  NeTocfaim,  p.  ii.  cap.  xWi.  which  cliapter  he  thus  entitles,  Qudd  opera  ea,  guse 
/iiyfcifa  4ienmi  m  ftci$9e,  non  fugrint  facta  reverd  et  extern^,  ted  tanium  in  vistone  pro- 
^^tfhr/  uhJ  then  goes  oo:— Sciis  ergo,  quemadmodum  io  somnio  accidit,  ut  homini  vide- 
mm  M-  si  in  hane  vel  IHam  regiooem  profectus  esset,  uxonsm  in  ea  duxisset,  ac  ad  tempus 
ilk|aad  iM  hahftiflMt,  fiUum,  quem  N.  appeU^t,  et  qui  talis  aut  tails  fuerit,  ex  ea  suscep* 
■hC;  ita  w  quoque  rem  habere  in  illis  parabolis  prophetarum,  quas  videiit  aut  faciunt  in 
«Hkw  prophetic.  Quicquid  enim  decent  parabolic  illse  de  actione  aliquft  et  rebus,  quas 
pnopteta  £urit,  de  nensara  et  spatio  temporis  inter  unam  ct  alteram  aetloiiem,  de  profcctione 
«x  vMD  lero  in  aliiOD :  lllud  omne  non  est  nisi  in  visione  prophetira,  nequaquam  Torb  sunt 
miwra  ▼€!«  et  in  sensus  incurrcntes,  licet  qundam  partes  pnecisd  et  absolute  commemo- 
mt^r  m  Ubria  propbttamm. 

X  Vid.  Joanmis  Smitk,  Theol.  Cantab.  Dissertationi  m  de  Prophetia  et  PraphetU  e» 
a  Mil  Jemmnit  Ckriei,  rap.  Ti.  and  his  late  followers. 

J  See  ooU  A  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book.       ||  See  note  B  B,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

*  **  Prophetic  dreams  and  visions  were  so  very  lively,"  says  a  learned  writer,  **  and  af- 
fcrtad  tl»  iaagiaition  witk  sadi  force,  that  the  prvphet  kitntetfeoutd  net  at  the  time  distim' 
fmuk  amek  ritionefrem  realitke,    Smnetking  nf  this  kind  tre  ejrperience  in  tmr  dremme  and 

/---tSre  Dtsa.  on  Balaam,  p.  193. 
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the  sincere  milk  of  the  wordy  of  putting  their  tears  into  a  bottle,  of 
bearing  testimony  against  lying  vanities^  of  taking  the  veil  from  men's 
hearts,  and  of  building  up  one  another;  they  speak  the  common,  yet 
proper  and  pertinent  phraseology  of  their  country ;  and  not  the  lea«t 
imputation  of  fitnaticism  can  stick  upon  these  original  expressions.  But 
when  we  see  our  own  countrymen  reprobate  their  native  idiom,  and 
affect  to  employ  only  scripture  phrases  in  their  whole  conversation,  as 
if  some  inherent  sanctity  resided  in  the  eastern  modes  of  expression, 
we  cannot  choose  but  suspect  such  men  far  gone  in  the  delusions  of  a 
heated  imagination.     The  same  may  be  said  of  significative  actions.* 

But  it  is  not  only  in  sacred  story  that  wiB  meet  with  the  mode  of 
speaking  by  action.  Profane  antiquity  is  full  of  these  examples;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  but,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  produce  some  of  them:  the  early  oracles  in  particular  frequently 
employed  it,  as  we  learn  from  an  old  saying  of  Heraclitus :  That  the 
king  whose  oracle  is  at  Delphi,  neither  speaks  nor  keeps  silent,  but  re^ 

1wa/#  ^  SIGNS,  t 

Now  this  way  of  expressing  the  thoughts  by  action,  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  that  of  recording  them  by  picture.  There  is  a  remarkable 
case  in  ancient  story,  which  shows  the  relation  between  speaking  by 
action  and  writing  by  picture,  so  strongly,  that  we  shall  need  no  other 
proof  of  the  similar  nature  of  these  two  forms.  It  is  told  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus:  They  say,  that  Idanthura,  a  king  of  tke  Scythians  (as 
Pherecydes  ^/rius  relates  the  story),  when  ready  to  oppose  Darius,  who 
had  passed  the  Ister,  sent  the  Persian  a  symbol  instead  of  letters^ 
namely,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  a  dart,  and  a  plough.^  Thus  this 
message  being  to  supply  both  speech  and  writing,  the  purport  of  it  was, 
we  see,  expressed  by  a  composition  of  action  and  picture* 

II.  As  speech  became  more  cultivated,  this  rude  manner  of  speaking 
by  action  was  smoothed  and  polished  into  an  apoitOGUS  or  fable  ;  where 
the  speaker,  to  enforce  his  purpose  by  a  suitable  impression,  told  a  fami- 
liar tale  of  his  own  invention,  accompanied  with  such  circumstances  as 
made  his  design  evident  and  persuasive :  for  language  was  yet  too  nar- 
row, and  the  minds  of  men  too  undisciplined,  to  support  only  abstract 
reasoning  and  a  direct  address.  We  have  a  noble  example  of  this  form 
of  instruction  in  the  speech  of  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem ;  in  which 
he  upbraids  their  folly,  and  foretells  their  ruin,  in  choosing  Abimelech 
for  their  king.     As  this  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  most  beautiful  § 

•  See  Clem.  Walker's  itory  of  the  faiiUic  soldier  with  his  fi^e  lights.— Hist.  Inde|i, 
pMt  ii.  p.  162. 

■f*  0»^i  xiyu,  •Srt  »0»^tu,  ^XX«  wnfutitu.  Plut.  iri^2  cm*  ft!k  ;^f » Iftfuir^^  p.  992,  which 
being  a  less  precise  and  more  equivocal  mode  of  information,  excellently  well  fitted  the  trade 
of  oracles.  The  Lacedemonians  [see  Herodotus  in  Thalia]  preferred  it  to  speech  for  so- 
other reason,  viz.  to  hinder  their  being  misled  by  the  illusions  of  orstory. 

fiJ^Tt  ro'lrrfM  ir«XvM»  «riiX«vvT«  wif^^tu  €¥ftfi»X»t  Awrt  rm  y^mfifJirmf,  f$h,  fimtfmx*** 
SfpJa,  iUriv,  is0r^9.^-SUim.  lib.  t.  p.  667. 
5  See  note  C  C,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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of  antiquity,  I  shall  need  no  excuse  for  transcribing  it :  "  The 
trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they  said 
■Bto  the  oKve-tree,  reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive-tree  said  unto 
should  I  leave  my  fiUness,  wherewith,  by  me,  they  honour  God 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  And  the  trees  said 
Id  the  fig-tree^  eome  thou  and  reign  over  us.  But  the  fig-tree  said  unto 
them,  siMMild  I  fiNrsake  my  sweetness,  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be 
pranoCed  over  the  trees  ?  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine,  come  thou» 
and  reign  over  us.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them,  should  I  leave  my 
wine,  wk^  ckeereih  God  amd  many  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees  ?  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  come  thou,  and  reign 
over  OS.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  if  in  truth  ye  anoint  me 
king  over  you,  then  oome  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ;  and  if  not, 
Ik  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."* 

How  nearly  the  €poloffue  and  inttructian  by  action  are  related,  may 
be  seen  in  the  account  of  Jeremiah's  adventure  with  the  Rechabites  ;t 
an  instmction  partaking  of  the  joint  nature  of  action  and  apologue. 

This  was  the  birth  of  the  fable  ;  a  kind  of  speech  which  corresponds, 
in  an  respects,  to  writing  bg  hieroglyphics^  each  being  the  symbol  of 
•omething  else  understood.  And,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  when  an 
hieroglyphic  became  fiunous,  it  lost  its  particular  signification,  and  as- 
nuned  a  general  one ;  as  the  caduceus,  for  instance,  which  was,  at  first, 
painted  only  to  denote  the  pacific  office  of  Hermes,  became,  in  time,  to 
be  the  common  symbol  of  league  and  amity :  so  it  was  with  the  apologue ; 
of  which,  when  any  one  became  celebrated  for  the  art  and  beauty  of  its 
composition,  or  for  some  extraordinary  efficacy  in  its  application,  it  was 
soon  converted  and  worn  into  a  proverb.  We  have  a  fine  instance  of 
this  in  the  message  of  Jehoash  to  Amaziah,  *<  Saying,  TTie  thistle  that 
was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying,  Give 
thy  demgkier  to  my  son  to  wife  :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was 
im  Lebanon^  and  trode  down  the  thistle.  Thou  hast  indeed  smitten  Edom, 
and  thine  heart  hath  lifted  thee  up :  glory  of  this,  and  tarry  at  home  :  for 
why  shooldest  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou, 
and  Judah  with  thee  ?^X  Where  we  see  plainly  that  this  satiric  apologue  of 
the  thistle  and  cedar  was  now  become  a  proverb:  of  a  like  kind  is  that  of  the 
preset;  Howl,  fir-tree,  for  the  cedar  is  fallen;^  to  denote  the  danger  of 
the  lower  people,  when  their  superiors  cannot  withstand  the  civil  tempest 

m.  But  as  speech  improved  into  an  art,  the  apologue  was  contracted 
into  a  siMiUB,  in  which  men  consulted  closeness  as  well  as  brevity ;  for 
here  the  subject  itself  being  still  kept  in  sight,  there  was  no  need,  as  in 
the  apologue,  of  a  formal  application :  and  how  easily  the  apologue  slid 
into  the  similitude,  we  may  see  by  the  following  passage  of  Jeremiah, 
vhichy  being  something  between  both  these  forms  of  speecli,  conuuuni- 
rates  of  either^s  nature:   7%«  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green-olive-tree, 

•  Sm  ooU  DD,  at  the  end  uf  this  book. 

f  Cu.  %%xr.  t  *  Kliig^  xlv.  9,  10.  {  Zech.  xl.  «. 
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fitir  amd  of  ffoodfy  fruit :  with  the  noise  of  a  great  tumult  he  hath  hin- 
Med  fire  upoM  ity  cmd  the  branches  of  it  are  broken^*  Sfc,  This  way  of 
qwftking  by  simile,  we  may  conceive  to  answer  to  the  Chinese  marhs  or 
eliaracters  in  writing. 

Again,  as  from  such  marhs  proceeded  the  abbreviated  method  of  o/- 
pkabetie  letters^  so  from  the  simile,  to  make  language  still  more  expedite 
and  el^ant,  came  the  metaphor  ;  which  is  indeed  but  a  simile  in  little: 
for  men  so  conversant  in  matter  still  wanted  sensible  images  to  convey 
abstract  ideas.  The  steps  by  which  the  simile  was  contracted  into  the 
tmetaphor^  may  be  easily  traced  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  prophetic 
writings ;  there  being  no  mode  of  speech  more  common  than  that  com- 
pounded of  both ;  where  the  simile  is  just  about  to  be  forsaken,  and  the 
metaphor  to  be  received.  In  this  manner  are  God's  judgments  denoun- 
ced against  the  king  of  Assyria:  **  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
because  thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  in  height,  and  he  hath  shot  up  his 
top  amongst  the  thick  boughs,  and  his  heart  is  lifted  up  in  his  height ;  I 
have  therefore  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  mighty  one  of  the 
heathen : — and  strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  have  cut  him  offy 
and  have  lefl  him :  upon  the  mountains  and  in  all  the  valleys  his  branches 
are  fiJlen,  and  his  boughs  are  broken  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  land,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone  down  from  his  shadow,  and  have  left 
him.  Upon  his  ruin  shall  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  remain,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  upon  his  branches.  To  the  end  that  none  of 
all  the  trees  by  the  waters  exalt  themselves  for  their  height,  neither  shoot 
up  their  top  amongst  the  thick  boughs.?f  Qmntilian  considering  this 
matter  in  an  inverted  order,  yet  makes  an  observation,  where  he  speaks 
of  metaphorsj  much  to  our  purpose — Continuus  [usus]  vero  in  allego- 
riam  et  aenigmata  exit.}  That  is,  as  the  allegory  may,  by  degrees,  be 
contracted  into  a  metaphor,  so  the  metaphor,  by  beating  long  upon  it, 
may  be  drawn  back  again  into  an  allegory. 

As  the  simile  slid  into  a  metaphor,  so  the  metaphor  often  softened  into 
a  simple  epithet,  which  soon  discharged  all  the  colouring  of  the  figure* 
This  is  observable  in  the  words  decrepit y^  capricious^  and  a  great  many 
others,  when  applied  either  to  the  body  or  mind.  Which  being  first  used 
in  simile,  then  in  metaphor,  at  length,  by  frequent  use  in  epithet^  lost  the 
very  memory  of  their  original.]] 

Thus  we  see  the  common  foundation  of  all  these  various  modes  of 
WRITING  and  SPEAKING,  was  a  picture  or  image,  presented  to  the  tmo- 
gination  through  the  eyes  and  ears ;  which  being  ^e  simplest  and  most 
universal  of  all  kinds  of  information  (the  first  reaching  those  who  could 
not  decipher  the  arbitrary  characters  of  an  alphabet ;  and  the  latter  in- 
structing those  wjio  were  yet  strangers  to  abstract  terms),  we  muirt  needs 
conclude  to  be  the  natural  inventions  of  rude  necessity. 

•  Jer.  xi.  16.  f  Ezek.  xxxi.  10,  et  seq.  $  Lib.  tlH.  cap.  6. 

§  Decreimtcs.     Comparatio  vita  nostrs  cum  lueem  noU  fiiik  Latinit,  ut  patet  ex  dt- 
rirpitorum  senum  niiucupatione. — Prim.  Scsl.  p.  49. 
II  St^  note  E  K,  at  tho  end  of  thif  book- 
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Aad  bero  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  an  observation  made  before, 
dw  primitiTe  and  more  simple  way  of  expression,  whether  in  writ* 
m^  or  ^peakimffy  did  not  always  strai^t  grow  into  disuse  on  the  invention 
of  a  more  improved  manner.  Thus  we  see  in  scripture,  the  way  of  speaks 
mf  by  aetion  was  still  used  after  the  introduction  of  the  apologue ;  and 
dw  afiologiie^  after  that  of  the  simile  and  metaphor.  And  so  again  in 
OT'vAnif ;  the  first  and  simplest  hieroglyphics  continued  to  be  used  in 
Egypt  (as  we  shall  see)  long  after  the  refinement  of  them  into  thoae 
artfnl  ones  called  tymbolictd;  and  these,  after  that  further  improve- 
iato  efaaraeters  or  marks  resemblii^  the  Chinese,  and  even  after 
the  invoition  of  UUert. 

B«l  how,  as  in  these  several  modes  of  speech,  so  in  the  several  forms 
el  writing,  men  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  turned  that  into  orna- 
■eat  and  mystery,  which  had  its  birth  in  poverty,  and  was  brought  up 
in  simplicity  and  plainness,  is  to  be  our  nes^t  inquiry. 

It  is  now,  I  suppose,  i^^mrent,  that  the  hitherto  received  opinion, 
that  the  Egyptians  invented  hieroglyphics  to  conceal  their  knowledge, 
and  render  it  mysterious,  is  altogether  without  foundation.  However,  as 
it  is  very  certain  they  did,  at  length,  employ  hierogl3rphic  writing  to  such 
a  poipose,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  how  this  came  about ;  how  one 
«f  the  simi^est  and  plainest  means  of  instruction  came  to  be  converted 
into  one  of  the  most  artificial  and  abstruse. 

To  support  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  head  with  proper  authority^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  two  important  passages  from  Porphyry 
and  Qemens  Alexandrinus,  concerning  the  several  natures  and  kinds  of 
Egyptian  writing.  On  these,  we  shall  regulate  our  discourse;  which 
will,  in  its  turn,  contribute  to  illustrate  these  passages,  hitherto,  as  we 
conceive,  very  imperfectly  understood. 

But  it  will  be  proper  first  of  all  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  several  natures  and  kinds  of  Egyptian  writing,  according  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  each  was  invented  and  improved ;  and  for  the  truth,  as  well 
as  perfect  intelligence  of  the  account,  refer  him  to  the  whole  of  the  discourse. 

^^-ptian  writing  was  of  four  kinds:  the  first,  ui£ROGi.rpHic,  and 
this  twofold:  the  more  rude,  called  curiologic ;  and  the  more  arti- 
irial,  called  tropical :  the  second,  symboljc  ;  and  this  likewise  was  two- 
fold; the  more  simple,  and  the  more  mysterious;  that  tropicaly  this 
oUefforicaL  These  two  kinds  of  writing,  namely,  the  hieroglyphic  and 
•jf-mbolic  (which  went  under  the  generic  term  of  hieroglyphicsy  distin- 
guiihed  into  proper^  and  symbolic  hieroglyphics),  were  not  composed  of 
the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  but  of  marks  or  characters  which  stood  for 
THiHGS,  not  words.  The  third  efistolic,  so  called,  as  we  shall  see, 
lirum  its  being  first  a]^lied  to  civil  matters:  and  the  fourtL  and  last, 
HiEBOGBAMMATic,  from  its  being  used  only  in  religious.  These  two 
ia»t  kinds  of  writing,  namely,  the  epistolic  and  hierogrammatic,  expressecl 
woBPs,  and  were  formed  by  the  letters  of  an  alphabet. 
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We  come  now  to  the  passages  in  question.  Porphyry,  speaking  of 
Pythagoras,  tells  us:  that  he  sqjaurtied  mth  the  priests  in  Egypi^  and 
learnt  the  wisdom  and  the  language  of  the  country y  together  nnth  their 
three  sorts  of  letters,  the  epistouc  t?ie  hierooltfhic,  and  the  8TM- 
BOLic;  of  which  the  hiebooltfhic  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  writer^ 
by  an  imitation  or  picture  of  the  thing  intended  to  he  expressed  ;  and 
the  SYMBOLIC,  by  allegorical  enigmas.*  Clemens  is  larger  and  more 
explicit: — Norn  those  who  are  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  wisdofn^ 
learn  first  of  all  the  method  of  their  several  sorts  of  letters;  the  first  of 
which  is  ecUled  epistolic  ;  the  second  SACERDOTAii,  as  being  used  by 
the  sacred  scribes ;  the  ktst,  with  which  they  conclude  their  instructions, 
HiBBOOLYPHiCAL.  Of  thcsc  different  methods^  the  one  is  in  the  plain 
and  common  way  of  writing  by  the  first  elements  of  words,  or  letters 
of  an  alphabet;  the  other  by  stmboi^.  Of  the  symbolic  way  of  writ- 
ing,  which  is  of  three  kinds;  the  first  is  tJuU  plain  and  common  one 
of  imitating  the  figure  of  the  thing  represented;  the  second  is  by  tro- 
pical marks ;  and  the  third,  in  a  contrary  way,  of  allegorizing  by 
enigtnas.  Of  the  first  sort,  namely,  by  a  plain  and  direct  imitation  of 
the  figure,  let  this  s^nd  for  an  instance : — to  signify  the  sun,  they 
made  a  circle ;  the  moon,  a  half  circle.  The  second,  or  tropical  way 
of  writing,  is  by  changing  and  transferring  the  object  with  justness 
and  propriety :  f  this  they  do,  sometimes  by  a  simple  change,  sometimes 
by  a  complex  multifarious  transformation ;  thus  they  leave  engraven  | 
on  stones  and  pillars  the  praises  of  their  kings,  under  the  cover  of  theo^ 
kgic  fables.  Of  the  third  sort,  by  enigmas,  take  this  example:  the 
oblique  course  of  the  stars  occasioned  their  representing  them  by  the 
bodies  of  serpents  ;  but  the  sun  they  likened  to  a  scarabceus,  because 
this  insect  makes  a  round  ball  of  beast's  dung,  and  rolls  it  circularly, 
with  its  face  opposed  to  that  luminary.^ 

Thus  these  two  ancient  Greeks :  but  both  of  them  being  in  the  general 
mistake  concerning  the  original  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  it  is  no 
wonder  their  accounts  should  be  inaccurate  and  confused.  The  first 
mistake  common  to  both,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  that  false  prin- 
ciple, is  making  the  epistolary  writing  first,  in  order  of  time,  J  which 
was  indeed  the  last.  For  that  this  was  their  sentiment  appears  from 
Clemens  calling  hieroglyphic  writing  v9t»tiip  tutl  rikivratUv,  the  last  and 
most  perfect  kind.  The  second  conmion  mistake  is  their  counting  l>ut 
three  sorts  of  writing,  when,  indeed,  there  were  four;  as  is  discoverable 
even  from  their  own  reckoning:  Porphyry  naming  epistolic,  hieroglypMc^ 
and  symbolic ;  Clemens,  epistolic,  sacerdotal,  and  hieroglyph'wal ;  the 
first  leaving  out  sacerdotal,  which  the  second  supplies;  and  the  second 
symbolic,  which  the  first  supplies.     Their  other  mistakes  are  peculiar  to 

•  See  note  F  F,  at  the  end  of  this  book.         f  See  note  G  6,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
X  See  note  H  H,  at  the  end  of  this  book.         ^  See  note  1 1,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
11  See  note  K  K,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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eieh:  Gemens  em  most  in eDumerating  the  several  sorts;  and  Porphyry 

ID  explaining  their  several  natures. 

This  latter  writer  names  the  three  sorts,  eptstolicy  hieroglyphic,  and 
fifwAoiies  and  this  was  not  much  amiss,  because  the  fourth,  the  hiero^ 
pxammaiiey  or  sacerdotfd,  not  differing  from  the  episiolic  in  its  nature, 
bat  only  in  its  use,  he  comprised  it,  we  may  suppose,  under  the  generic 
term  of  epistoiic:  but  when  he  comes  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  sym-^ 
hoHcy  which  is  performed  two  ways,  tropically  and  eUlegoricalfyy  he  quite 
omits  the  first,  and  insists  only  on  the  latter. 

Clemena,  on  the  other  hand,  g^ves  us  these  three  kinds,  the  episioiie, 
the  macerdoial  or  hierogrammatical,  and  the  hieroglyphicaL  Here  epis^ 
toiie  is  used  as  a  specific  term,  and  hieroglyphical  as  &  generic ;  just  con- 
trary to  Porphyry,  who,  in  his  enumeration,  employs  them  the  other  way: 
but  then,  as  to  their  nature,  Clemens  says,  the  episiolic  and  sacerdotal 
were  fy  letters  of  an  afyhabety  and  the  hieroglyphic  by  symbols:  the  first 
part  of  the  explanation  is  exact  We  have  observed  that  Porphyry  ju- 
dicioiisly  omits  to  explain  epistolary  writing,  as  supposing  it  to  be  well 
known:  but  Clemens,  who  adds  to  epistolary,  sacerdotal^  a  way  of  writ- 
ing, thou^  like  the  epistolary,  by  an  alphabet,  yet  being  confined  to  the 
use  of  the  priests,  not  so  well  known,  he  with  equal  judgment  explains 
their  nature:  but  the  latter  part  of  his  account,  where  he  says  hierogly- 
phic writing  was  by  symbols,  making  symbolic,  which  is  a  specific  term, 
to  be  eqoivalent  to  hien^lyphical,  which  he  uses  generically,  is  an  un- 
lucky blunder;  of  which  this  is  the  consequence,  that  proceeding  to  di- 
vide jy«i6o/tc,  as  a  generic  term,  into  three  sorts,  curiologiCf  tropical, 
and  aUegorical;  he  fidls  into  a  direct  contradiction:  rij^  2f  9v^CoX/«ify 
says  he,  f  f*i9  Mv^uXoyurm  xard  fJfingtPy  the  first  hind  of  symbolic  writ" 
in§  is  by  a  plain  and  simple  imitcUion  of  the  figure  of  the  thing  in- 
tended to  be  represented;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  very  nature 
of  a  symbol;  a  symbol  being  the  representation  of  one  thing  by  the 
figure  of  another.  For  instance,  it  was  the  bull  Apis,  and  not  the  pic- 
ture or  image  of  Osiris,  that  was  the  symbol  of  Osiris:  Clemens  there- 
fore, we  conceive,  should  have  said — hieroglyphics  were  written  curio- 
logically  and  symbolically;  that  the  curiologic  hieroglyphics  were  by 
imitation;  the  symbolicy  hy  conversion;  and  that,  of  this  conversion, 
there  were  two  kinds,  the  tropical  and  aUegorical;  and  then  all  had 
answered  to  his  foregoing  division.  For  the  rest,  he  explains  the  na- 
ture of  curiologic  and  symbolic  hieroglyphics  with  sufficient  exactness ; 
save  that  the  first  instance  he  gives  of  allegoric  symbols  seems  to  belong 
to  the  tropical* 

Thus  we  see  how  these  writers  contribute  to  the  correcting  one  ano- 
ther's mistakes.  What  is  necessary  for  the  further  clearing  up  their 
accounts,  which,  obscure  as  they  are,  are  the  best  that  antiquity  will 
afford  us,  shall  be  occasionally  considered  as  we  go  along. 

Let  us  next  inquire  how  HiEROGLvrnics  came  to  be  employed  for 
ibe  vehicle  of  mystery. 
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1.  The  Egyptians,  in  the  beginnings  of  their  monarchy,  wrote  like 
all  other  infant  nations,  in  a  kind  of  universal  character  by  picture;  of 
which  rude  original  essays,  we  have  yet  some  traces  remaining  among^ 
the  hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo;  who  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Eg}^ 
tians  painted  a  matCs  two  feet  in  water  to  signify  a  fuller y*  and  smoke 
ascending  upwards  to  denote  ^r^.f  But  to  render  this  rude  invention 
less  incommodious,  they  soon  devised  the  more  artful  way  of  putting 
one  single  figure  for  the  mark  or  representative  of  several  things ;  and 
thus  made  their  picture  an  hieroolyphic. 

This  was  the  first  improvement  of  that  rude  and  barbarous  way  of 
recording  men's  ideas ;  and  was  practised  in  a  twofold  manner :  the  one 
more  simple,  by  putting  the  principal  part  for  the  whole ;  the  other 
more  artificial,  by  putting  one  thing,  of  resembling  qualities,  for  another. 
The  first  species  was  the  curiologic  hieroglyphic  ;  the  second,  the 
TROPICAL  HTEROGLTPHic ;  the  latter  of  which  was  a  gradual  improve- 
ment on  the  former ;  as  appears  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
from  the  records  of  antiquity.  Thus  the  moon  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented by  a  halfcirclcy  sometimes  by  a  cynocephalus.  X  T^^  overflow- 
ings of  the  Nile,  sometimes  by  a  spreading  wcUer  in  heaven  and  earthy 
sometimes  by  a  lion  ;  §  (a  hieroglyphic,  we  may  suppose,  invented  after 
they  had  learnt  a  little  astronomy):  9l  judge,  sometimes  by  a  man  with* 
out  handsy  holding  down  his  eyes,  ||  to  denote  the  duty  of  being  un- 
moved by  interest  or  pity  :  sometimes  by  a  dog  near  a  royal  robe;S 
for  they  had  a  superstition  that  a  dog,  of  all  animals,  was  only  privi- 
leged to  see  the  gods ;  and  it  was  an  old  custom  for  their  judges  to 
behold  and  examine  their  kings  naked.  Now  in  all  these  instances  we 
see  the  first  hicrogl3rphic  is  curiological ;  the  second,  tropical. 

The  Egyptians  therefore,  employed,  as  we  say,  the  proper  hierogfy^ 
phics  to  record,  openly  and  plainly,  their  laws,  policies,  public  morals, 
and  history ;  and  in  a  word,  dl  kinds  of  civil  matters. 

(1.)  This  is  seen  from  those  remaining  monuments  of  old  EgypUan 
wisdom,  the  obelisks.**  That  very  ancient  one  of  Rameses,  now 
standing  before  the  pontific  palace  in  Rome,  and  first  erected  to  adorn 
the  city  of  Heliopolis,  is  full  of  hieroglyphic  characters;  these  Herma- 
pion  translated  into  Greek ;  and  part  of  his  translation  is  preserved  in 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  writings  on  this 
obelisk  contained  only  a  panegyric  on  Rameses,  and  a  history  of  his 
conquests.  But  this  was  not  the  subject  of  one  only,  but  of  all  the 
obelisks  in  general.tt  We  have  seen  already,  and  shall  see  further 
what  Clemens  Alexandrinus  hath  observed  to  this  purpose.  Diodorus 
saith,  that  Sesostris  erected  two  obelishs  of  very  durable  stone^  each 

•  Honp.  lib.  i.  cap.  65.  f  Lib.  ii.  ctp.  16.  %  Lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  21.     ||  PluUrch.  Is.  et  Osir.— Diad.  Sic.  lib.  i.       %  Hormp.  lib.  i.  cap.  40. 

**  See  note  L  L,  at  the  eud  of  this  book. 

ff  O  iEgypte,  /Egypte,  reljgionum  tuarum  svix  superenint  fabulte,  et  acqite  iiicredibilM 
potteris  suis;  soiaque  supererunt  verba  LAPiPiBrs  incisa,  tua  pacta  NARRANTivim. — 
Apuleiiv,  Eimenh.  ed.  p.  00. 
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cmHis  hijfk  s  9m  vfkieh  he  engraved  the  number  of  his  foreesy  the 
ptirHemiare  efhie  renenuey  and  a  catalogue  of  the  nations  he  had  eon- 
fmredm^  At  Tkebesy  Strabo  telleth  us,  there  were  certain  obekshs  with 
iMfilplwMH  recording  the  riches  and  power  of  their  hingSj  and  the  ex* 
of  their  domimouy  stretching  into  Segthia^  Baetriaj  IndiOf 
ike  easmtry  now  eaUed  Ionia;  together  with  the  multitude  of  their 
jrAutti,  and  the  number  of  the  soldiery^  which  consisted  of  a  million  of 
acsrf  mod  Produs  aasiireth  us,  that  the  Egyptians  recorded  all  singular 
teemiSy  memorable  actions^  and  new  inoentions  on  columns^  or  stone 
pillars^X  Tacitus  U  more  particular  than  the  rest :  for,  speaking  of  Ger- 
■anicm^n  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  his  curiosity  in  examining  its  antiqui- 
tiesy  he  aaith :  Mox  visit  veterum  Jhebarum  magna  ve^igia;  et  mane* 
wtolibus  littera  .^SggptuBy  priorum  opulentiam  con^Uexa  i 
i  senioribus  sacerdotwmpatrium  sermonem  interpretariy  refere* 
hat  habitaste  quondam  septingenta  millia  tetcUe  miliiari  :  aique  eo  cum 
egereitm  regem  Rhamsen  Libya,  JEthiopiay  Medisgue  et  PersiSy  et  Bae* 
triamoy  ae  Seytkia  potitum.  Quasque  terras  Syri  Armeniique  et  com* 
Ogrni  Ctgitpadoces  colunty  inde  Bithynumj  hinc  Lycium  ad  mare  imperio 
Legebantur  et  indieta  geniibus  trihuia,  pondus  argenti  et 
armorum  equorumque^  et  dona  templis  elmr  cUque  odores^ 
qeasque  capias  frumenti  et  omnium  utensiUum  qweque  natio  penderet, 
hand  minus  magnificdy  quam  nunc^  vi  Parthorum,  autpotentia  Romana^ 
pAenSur,^  But  to  obviate  at  once  all  the  cavils  of  Kircher  against  this 
eoncurrent  testimony,  I  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  it  receives  the 
fnUest  confirmation  from  that  excellent  treatise  of  HorapoUo,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  ancient  and  proper  hieroglyphics;  all  of  them  relat- 
ing to  civil  Ufe,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  abstruse  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology. 

(2.)  This  is  further  seen  firom  that  celebrated  inscription  on  the 
\em^  of  Minerva  at  Saxs,  so  much  spoken  of  by  the  ancients ;  where 
an  infant,  an  old  man,  a  hawlc,  a  fish,  and  a  river-horse,  expressed 
this  moral  sentence.  All  you  who  come  into  the  worlds  and  go  out  of  it, 
know  thisy  that  the  gods  hate  impudence.  The  excellent  Stillingfleet, 
who  was  in  the  common  opinion  that  the  Egyptians  invented  hierogly. 
phics  to  secret  their  profound  wbdom,  and  that  this  inscription  at  Sais 
was  part  of  that  wisdom,  pronounces  sentence  from  hence,  on  all  their 
mystic  learning  in  general : — *'  Certainly,"  says  he,  <<  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing deserves  the  highest  form  amongst  the  dvfficUes  nuga ;  and  all  these 
hieroglyphics  put  together  will  make  but  one  good  one,  and  should  be 

*  Am  1$  XJtwmg  ifi»XU90m  U  r«v  wmknftS  Xit»9t  *nx^  ^*  ^^*t  ti»m€$  w^ig  rut  iMmriw, 
%^  m*  i^iy^m^t  rin  fuytSf  riH  linw^Mfi  »mi  ri  irknt»i  r^  r^Mvlwp,  tuu  r«v  m^ttftiv  rSh 
•mrm^MXMpmti^^mf  l#«^— Lib.  i.  p.  37.  8.  E. 

f  —  if  |»  TMf  ^mmi  Wi  riMM  ifi%Xj€»m9  «Niy^«f«)  hik§v^mt  cm  wk§»r§9  Tth  rir%  ^n» 
i4»S  >«^  v^'  iwmfmrUM9,  m  f^xt*  ^•'^'^  **^  B«Jtr^/«#v,  jmu  'itiUvy  mmi  rnt  fif  'Unimt  lf«- 
rutm^mm-  mmi  fifm  9>J»i»i,  um  rrfm/TMi  iri^  U«r«v  fAv^mhki,  —  Lib.  xvii. 

i0Ttfm$'  mSrw  U  ^i  rm  rrvJLiMy  If  m»i  ««'i>^«f«vT«   r«  ««f«H^,  »«u  r«  ^ifimr*t  4i|i« 
rM  wfmy^rm,  C^  It  r^irit,  i7n  ir  iv#(ri#iv. — Prorl.  in  Timvum,  lib.  i.  p.  31.  f. 
{  AhiaL  lib.  U. 
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foT^-Jabaur  laatJ**  But  there  might  be  much  knowledge  in  their  mys- 
tic learning,  whatever  becomes  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscription  at  Sals ; 
which  was  indeed  no  part  of  that  learning,  but  a  plain  and  public  ad- 
monition in  the  proper  hieroglyphic ;  so  far  from  being  a  difficult  tri/ie, 
to  be  secreted,  that  it  was  a  very  plain  and  important  truth  to  be  read 
and  understood  by  the  people ;  as  appears  from  the  place  where  it  was 
engraved,  the  vestibule  of  a  public  temple. 

And  here  KniCHss's  visionary  labours  on  this  subject  might  have 
been  pitied,  had  he  discovered  in  any  of  his  voluminous  writings  on  the 
hi6rogl3rphic8,  the  least  regard  to  truth  or  probability.      Thb  learned 
person  had  collected  a  fact  from  antiquity,  which  the  notoriety  of  it  will 
not  suffer  us  to  call  in  question,  namely,  that  the  old  Egyptians  cam^ 
mitted  their  profound  (tnd  secret  wisdom  to  the  seal  of  hierogfyphies, 
Egyptian  wisdom  was  a  matter  of  moment.     But  the  learned  Jesuit 
did  not  duly  consider,  whether  any  of  the  vehicles  of  that  wisdom  were 
yet  in  being;  much  less  did  he  reflect  that  the  same  antiquity  which 
tells  us  they  had  much  profound  wisdom,  tells  us  likewise,  that  it  was 
all  collected  in  their  sacerdotalf  books,  books  long  since  lost;  and  that 
the  ancient  monuments  of  stone  still  renudning,  were  records  of  another 
nature.     However,  inflamed  with  the  glory  of  a  discoverer,  he  launches 
out  in  search  of  this  unknown  world ;  guided  by  some  of  the  latest 
Greek  writings,  in  conjunction  with  the  earliest  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
The  Greek  writings  indeed  pretended  (though  very  impudently|)  to 
ancient   Egyptian   wisdom ;   but  these  hieroglyphics   constantly   dis- 
claimed it:§  by  this  direction  he  steered  at  large:  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  him  labouring  through  half  a  dozen  folios  with  the  writings  of  late 
Greek  Platonists,  and  the  forged  books  of  Hermes,  which  contain  a 
philosophy,  not  Egyptian,  to  explain  and  illustrate  old  monuments,  not 
philosophical.     While  Hermapion,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Proclus,  Tadtus, 
and  Pliny,  are  carefully  avoided  as  false  lights,  which  would  drive  him 
upon  rocks  and  shallows. — But  to  proceed. 

2.  Thus  fieir  went  the  two  species,  of  the  proper  hieroglyphic ;  which, 
in  its  last  stage  of  the  tropical,  touched  upon  symbols  (of  which  we  are 
BOW  to  speak)  they  having  this  in  common,  that  each  represented  ont 
thing  by  another;  in  this  they  differed,  that  the  tropical  hierogfy' 
phie  was  employed  to  divulge;  the  tropical  symbol^  to  secrete:  for  all 
the  several  modes  of  writing  by  things  having  had  their  progressive 
state,  from  less  to  more  perfection,  they  easily  fell  into  one  another ;  so 
that  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  proper  hieroglyphic  in 
its  last  state,  and  the  symbolic  in  its  first.  For  this  method  of  contriv- 
ing tropical  hieroglyphics^  by  similar  properties,  would  of  itself  produce 
refinement  and  nice  inquiry  into  the  more  hidden  and  abstruse  qualities 

•  Orig.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  79.  f  See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  ▼!. 

1  Book  iii.  fed.  4. 

$  Thus  in  one  place  h«  expresses  himself :— Pleiiq«e  fer^  Iffixtdotmn,  Dfedonim, 
PlSnium  secuti,  obctiscoi  iion  nisi  historfras  regum  Teternm  commemoration esrontlnere 
upinati  sunt;  quod  tamen  faltfum  esse,  ex  dictis  luce  meridiana  dariut  patft.-^Pp,  209, 
870,  of  his  (Edip.  --Kgypt.  t.  iil. 
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oiUungB;  which  meetiiig  At  the  same  time  with  a  temper  now  much 
turned  to  fpeculation*  on  matters  of  thec^ogy  and  philosophy,  would  as 
ottunJIy  introduce  a  new  species  of  zo<^raphic  writing,  called  by  the 
ancients  stmbouc,  and  employed  for  secbect;!  which  the  high  specu- 
lations, conveyed  in  it,  required;  and  for  which  it  was  well  fitted  by  the 
enigmatic  qnaintness  of  its  representations. 

As  the  proper  hieroglyphics  were  of  two  kinds,  curiologieal  and  <ro- 
picalf  so  were  stmbols;  the  more  natural,  simply  tropicai<  ;  the  more 

Vtificial,  XKIGMATICAI^. 

(1.)  TmoFiCAii  symbols  were  made  by  enqploying  the  less  known  pro- 
perties of  things.  The  quality  was  sometimes  used  for  the  sake  of  a 
fimdful  resemblance ;  as  a  cat  stood  for  the  moan,  because  they 
observed  the  pupil  of  her  eye  to  be  filled  and  enlarged  at  the  fuU 
moon,  and  to  be  contracted  and  diminished  during  its  decrease  :|  some- 
times it  was  founded  on  the  natural  history  of  an  animal ;  as  a  serpeni 
represented  the  divine  naturey  on  account  of  its  great  vigour  and  spirit, 
its  long  age  and  revirescence.§  How  easily  the  tropical  hierogfyphic  fell 
into  the  trapiedl  symbol,  we  may  see  by  the  following  instances:  eiemiiy 
WIS  sometimes  expressed  by  the  sun  and  moon,  sometimes  by  the  basi- 
lidL;|  Egypt^  sometimes  by  the  crocodile,  sometimes  by  a  burning  censer 
with  a  heart  upon  \US  where  the  simplicity  of  the  first  representation 
and  the  abstruseness  of  the  latter,  in  each  instance,  show,  that  the  one 
was  a  tropical  hieroglyphic  employed  for  communication ;  the  other  a 
tropical  eymM  contrived  for  secrecy. 

(2.)  ExiOMATic  symbols  were  formed  by  the  mysterious  assemblage 
of  different  things,  as  in  the  caduceus;  or  of  the  parts  of  different  ani- 
mals, as  in  a  eerpent  with  a  hawh^s  head;**  or  of  things  and  animals  to- 
gether, as  in  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head  in  a  circle  :f\  the  change  of 
the  tropical  into  the  enigmatic  symbol  is  seen  in  this.  To  signify  the  sun, 
they  sometimes^^  painted  a  hawh^  and  this  was  tropical;  sometimes  a 
ecarabenu  with  a  round  hall  in  its  claws,  and  this,  as  we  see  in  Clemens, 
was  of  the  enigmatic  kind.  Thus  at  length,  though  by  insensible  degrees, 
these  characters,  caDed  enigmatic  symbols,  became  inmiensely  distant 
from  those  called  curiologic  hieroglyphics:  to  conceive  this,  the  reader 
need  only  cast  his  eye  on  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  £g3rptian  hiero- 
glyphics employed  to  denote  the  universal  nature;  namely,  the  Diana 
Multimammia  ;^^  and  the  winged  globe  with  a  serpent  issuing  from  it;\H 
the  first  is  in  the  very  simplest  style,  of  a  curiologic  hieroglyphic ; 
the  other  mysterious  assemblage  is  an  enigmatic  symbol:  but,  under 

StDch.  ipucl  EuMb.  Pnrp.  Emng.  lib.  i.  cap.  lU. 
t  See  1MC0  M  M,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

^Mmrm404m  M  umi  ftm^tu^u*  l»  rmt  /umetwi  tw  iwr^m, — Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os. 
$  Kitfeb.  Pnrp.  Evin^.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.       ||  Horap.  lib.  i.  rap.  i.       IF  Lib.  {.  rap.  22. 
*•  Eoteb.  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  t.  cap.  10.  ft  Ibid.  $±  Horap.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

$5  Sm  note  N  N,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  ||||  See  the  Bembine  table. 
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the  first  figure,  we  must  observe  that  the  universal  nature  was  considered 
pkysicaUy;  under  the  latter,  metaphysicalfy ;  agreeably  to  the  difi^rent 
genius  of  the  times  in  which  each  was  invented. 

But  this  was  not  all:  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  in  passing  from  an 
instrument  of  open  communication,  to  a  vehicle  of  secrecy,  suffered 
another  and  more  remarkable  change.  We  have  observed  before,  that 
•the  early  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  resembled,  in  this,  the  Mexican,  that 
what  things  had  bodily  form  were  generally  represented  by  figures; 
what  had  not,  by  marks  or  characters..  Which  we  find  verified  in  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  yet  remaining.  The  reader  need 
but  cast  his  eye  into  Kircher,  to  see  how  exactly  their  hieroglyphics  in 
this  point  resembled  the  ^m^tean,  published  by  Purchas,  not  only  in  their 
use,  which,  as  Purchas*  and  Diodonisf  say,  were  to  record  the  number 
of  their  troops,  the  particulars  of  their  revenue,  and  the  names  of  their  c<m- 
quered  towns  and  provinces ;  but  likewise  in  their  forms  and  figures.  Bat 
when  now  every  thing  was  directed  to  secrecy  and  mystery,  modes  as  well 
as  substances  were  painted  by  images.X  Thus  openness  wajs  expressed  by  a 
hare,  §  destruction  by  a  mouse,  ||  uncleanness  by  a  wild  goat,ir  in^[mdenee 
by  a  fly,  **  knowledge  by  an  ant,  ft  aversion  by  a  wolf,  JJ  anger  by  a 
cynocephalus,  §§  &c.  And  to  make  the  matter  still  more  mysterious,  one 
animal  was  made  to  represent  many  and  very  contrary  moral  modes ; 
thus  the  hawk  signified  sublimity,  humility,  victory,  excellence,  ||||  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  and  for  the  same  reason,  one  thing  was  represented  by  many 
and  various  hierogl3rphics ;  sometimes  for  an  addition,  out  of  choice,  to 
confound  the  vulgar;  sometimes  for  a  change,  out  of  necessity,  when  a 
hieroglyphic  by  long  or  frequent  use  was  become  vulgar  or  common. 

Now  the  ancient  Greeks,  though  they  saw  this  to  be  a  different  species 
of  writing  from  the  proper  hieroglyphic,  and  accordingly,  as  we  find  by 
Porphyry,  distinguished  them  into  two  kinds,  hieroglypkical  and  J(yiift- 
holical,  yet  confounding  their  original,  in  supposing  both  invented  out 
of  choice,  have  not  accurately  distinguished  either  their  different  natures 
or  uses:  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the  hieroglyphic,  as  well  as  symbol, 
was  a  mysterious  representation ;  and,  what  was  worse,  a  representatioii 
of  speculative  notions  in  philosophy  and  theology ;  whereas  it  was  used 
only  in  public  and  open  writings,  to  register  their  civil  policy  and  his- 
tory : — These  mistakes  involved  the  whole  history  of  hieroglyphic  writ* 
ing  in  infinite  confusion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  speak  of  an  alteration,  which  this  change  of  the 
subject  and  manner  of  expression  made  in  the  delineation  of  hiero- 
glyphic figures.  Hitherto  the  animal  or  thing  representing  was  drawn  out 
graphically ;  but  when  the  study  of  philosophy  (which  had  occasioned 
symbolic  writing)  had  inclined  their  learned  to  write  much,  and  variously; 
that  exact  manner  of  delineation  would  be  as  well  too  tedious  as  too  vo- 
luminous: by  degrees,  therefore,  they  perfected  another  character,  which 

*  See  p.  119.        t  See  p.  146.  %  See  pp.  123,  124.         $  Hortp.  lib.  i.  ctp  86. 

||C^>.  60.  f  cap.  49.  **  cap.  51.  f  f  cap.  52.  }$  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 

i^  lib.  i.  cap.  14.        nil  cap.  6. 
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we  may  caH  the  rumUng^kand  of  hieroglyphics,  resembling  the  Chinese 
writing,  which  being  at  first  formed  only  by  the  outlines  of  each  figure^* 
became  at  length  a  kind  of  marks.     One  natural  efiiect  which  this  run- 
Bing-baiid  would,  in  time,  produce,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention ;  it  was, 
that  the  use  would  take  off  the  attention  from  the  symbol^  and  fix  it  on 
the  ikimg  signified  s  by  which  means  the  study  of  symbolic  writing  would 
be  much  abbreviated,  the  reader  or  decipherer  having  then  little  to  do,  but 
to  remember  the  power  of  the  symbolic  mark :  whereas  before,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  thing  or  animal  employed  as  a  sjrmbol  were  to  be  learned; 
in  a  wofd,  this,  together  with  their  other  tnarki  by  instituiumy  to  design 
mental  ideas,  would  reduce  the  characters  to  the  present  state  of  the 
CSUncftf.     And  these  were  properly  what  the  ancients  call  hibiiooi^y- 
F!HiCAi< :  t  ^u^  afterwards  on  subjects  which  had  employed  the  ancient 
hierpglyphic,  as  we  may  see  by  what  follows*  Dr  Robert  Huntington,  in 
his  Aceauni  of  the  Porphyry  Pillars  in  Egypty  %  tells  us,  there  are  yet 
some  ancient  monuments  remaining  of  this  kind  of  writing; — '^The 
Franka,"  says  he,  ''call  these  pillars  AgugliaSf  and  the  English,  in  parti- 
cular, Clecpairc^s  needles ;  but  the  inhabitants  content  themselves  with 
the  general  name  of  pillars.     They  have  no  bases  or  pedestals  above 
ground ;  and  if  they  ever  had  any,  they  must  needs  be  very  deep  in  the 
earth.     The  hieroglyphic  characters,  wherewith  they  are  engraven,  are 
probaUy  the  aboriginal  {Igyptian  letters,  long  become  obsolete,  and  they 
resemble  the  Chinese  characters,  each  whereof  represents  a  word,  or 
rather  an  entire  sentence ;  besides  they  seem  to  be  written  the  same  way, 
namely  ^  from  top  to  bottom."   Apuleius,  §  speaking  of  his  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Isis,  describes  the  sacred  book  or  ritual  (which  we  find 
was  written  partly  in  symbolicy  and  partly  in  these  hieroglyphic  characters 
of  arbitrary  institution,  resembling  the  Chinese)  in  this  manner:  "  He  [the 
hicfopliaDt]  drew  out  certain  books  from  the  secret  repositories  of  the  sanc- 
toaiyy  written  in  unknown  characters,  which  contained  the  words  of  the 
•acred  formula,  compendiously  expressed,  partly  by  figubes  of  animals,  and 
partly  by  certain  masks  or  noiesy  intricately  knotted,  revolving  in  the 
mmmer  of  a  wheely  and  crowded  together  and  curled  inward  Uke  the 
tendrils  of  a  vine,  |  so  as  to  hide  the  meaning  from  the  curiosity  of  the 
pro&iie.'^     The  characters  here  described  may  be  seen  in  almost  every 
compartment  of  the  Bembine  table,  between  the  larger  human  figures; 
and  likewise  on  several  of  the  obelisks,  where  they  are  disposed  in  the 
same  manner.   As  we  find  these  characters  mixed  with  the  symbolic,  in 
the  ritual  of  Apuleius;  so  in  the  Bembine  table  we  find  them  mixed  both 
with  the  proper  hieroglyphic  and  the  symbolic, 

•  See  note  OO,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  P  P«  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

X  Phikit.  Trans.  No  elxi.  p.  624.*  ^  Metamorphosis,  lib.  ii. 

II  For  a  qiecimen  of  the  marks  thus  described,  see  Plate  IX.  fig.  1. 
^  De  opertit  adyii  profert  quosdam  Ubroty  Utterit  ignorabUihus  pritnotatot:  partim  JigurU 
n^n^m^M  imfiiffffiiwi.  concept*  temumis  eompendiosa  verba  tuggerentet}  parti M  NODoais, 

IT  l!f  XODVM  fUOTM  T0RTU0818,  CAPRBOLATIMQUB   C0NDBN8IS   APiaHUS,  •   CUrXOtUote  pTofU' 

lectiome  munita. 
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3.  And  now  this  contracted  manner  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  called 
Jiierographiedl,  will  lead  ni,  by  an  easy  step,  to  the  third  species,  called 
by  Porphyry  and  Clemens  the  epistolic:  for  now  we  are  come  to 
one  of  those  links  of  the  chain  which  served  to  connect  hierogfypkie 
marks  and  alphabetic  letters;  the  first  of  which  contained  eyrioiogie  or 
symbolic  signs  of  things;  the  other  comprised  signs  of  words  by  arbi* 
trary  institution.  For  those  hieroglyphic  marks  which  were  siovs  op 
THINGS  BT  ABBiTRART  nrsTiTUTioir,  partook  of  the  proper  hierogljrphict 
in  being  signs  for  thingsy  and  of  alphabetic  letters  in  being  signs  by  m- 
sHtuHon,  And  the  contrivance  of  employing  these  arbitrary  marks  to 
design  all  the  primitive  sounds  of  the  human  voice  was  inventing  an 
alphabet.  This  was  what  the  Egyptians  called  their  epistolic  writing. 
And,  this,  let  me  observe,  the  ancients  agree,  was  invented  by  the  as- 
CBETABT  OF  AN  EGYPTIAN  KING.  A  circumstancc  which  will  much 
conduce  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  its  original. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  every  kind  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  when 
employed  in  public  business  to  convey  the  royal  commands  to  lead- 
ers of  armies  and  distant  governors,  must  be  unavoidably  attended 
with  the  inconveniencies  of  imperfect  and  obscure  information,  it  was 
natural  for  our  secretary  to  set  himself  upon  contriving  a  remedy:  and 
this  he  found  in  the  invention  of  the  letters  of  an  alphabet;  serving  to 
express  toordsy  not  things;  whereby  all  the  inconveniencies  of  imperfect 
information,  so  fatal  in  nice  conjunctures,  were  avoided,  and  the  writer^s 
mind  delivered  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  precision :  which  too  had 
this  further  advantage,  that  as  the  government  would  endeavour  to  keep 
their  invention  to  themselves,  letters  of  state  were,  for  some  time, 
conveyed  with  the  security  of  our  modem  ciphers:*  and  thus,  being  at 
first  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  cabinet,  literary  writing  naturally 
acquired  the  name  of  epistolary  ;t  which  if  you  will  not  allow,  no 
reasonable  account,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  its  title. 

That  this  was,  indeed,  the  fact,  appears  from  Plato's  account  of 
Theuth's  inventions.  He  tells  us  that  when  Theuth  came  to  conaolt 
his  master,  king  Thamus,  about  communicating  his  discoveries  to  the 
people,  x»^  rovro»  iK^^v  i  Ss^0  rdf  rixM»S  fxgdf/Jf,  ««i  i(p^  hh  hu\o$%9m  rug 
ilxxoif  A/yv^-r/o/f,  the  king  declared  particularly  against  communicating 
the  invention  of  letters.  But  the  reason  he  gives  for  the  prohibition, 
we  see,  was  not  the  principal  and  more  inmiediate,  as  it  rarely  is  amongst 
politicians,  but  only  a  secondary,  and  more  remote ;  namely,  a  regard  to 
the  interests  of  hieroglyphic  learning ;  for  the  king  tells  his  seereiarWf 
that,  if  this  secret  should  be  divulged,  men's  attention  would  be  called 
away  from  things,  to  which  hieroglyphics,  and  the  manner  of  explain- 
ing them,  necessarily  attached  it,  and  be  placed  in  exterior  and  arbitrary 

*  It  wts  an  ancient  custom,  is  Dlodortn  tells  us,  for  the  kin^  of  Egrf^t  Co  resd  iH  tbo 
leUert  of  state,  theniselToa.— 'EWiir  ^v  yk^  iyiftt^rm  XmfLuf  mmrif  ttu  wf^r^w  rkt  rmvrmjci.' 
0t9  AmermXftimf  l«»rr«X«f ,  Tm  iyfmrtu  wmtrm  mm^k  r^tv  x^ftmri{uw  mm  w^mrruf  t(^ 
Jku^fUit  t»Merm  rZf  m»rm  rnt  fimr$XtiMf  rvtriX«ir^iM»f.— P.  44. 

J  See  note  Q  Q,  at  tlie  end  of  tliis  book. 
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9ioK%  whidi  would  proTe  the  greatest  hinderance  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge.*  What  is  still  more  pleasant,  and  in  the  true  genius  of  poli- 
ties, even  the  reason  given  was  thought  fit  to  be  disguised:  for  though 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  this;  yet,  without  doubt,  the  chief  concern 
of  dw  Egyptian  priests  was  to  continue  themselves  useful;  which  they 
woold  be,  while  science  lay  concealed  in  hieragfyphies. 

Thus  tiie  reader  finds,  that  the  very  contrary  to  the  comnKm  opinion 
is  the  line;  that  it  was  the  JStsi  lUerary  wriUngj  not  the  first  hUrogfy- 
pkiemi,  which  was  invented  for  secrecy.  In  the  course  of  time,  indeed, 
they  nntnraDy  changed  their  use;  ieUers  became  common,  and  kierogfy- 
pkies  Udden  and  mystenous. 

But  now  it  may  be  said,  that  though  the  progress  firom  Kpietwre  to  a 
simj^  stutrk  hath  been  traced  out,  step  by  step,  and  may  be  easily  fol* 
lowed,  tin  we  eome  to  that  untried  ground  where  akt  takes  the  lead  of 
nature,  the  point  where  reed  characters  end,  and  the  literary  b^n;  yet 
hnn,  art  seeing  a  precipice  before  her,  which  seems  to  divide  the  two 
to  as  great  a  distance  as  at  first  setting  out,  she  takes  so  im- 
a  leap  as  hath  been  thought  to  exceed  all  human  efibrts  i  which 
made  TnOy  say,  Summn  sapientie  fbisse  sonos  vocis,f  qui  infiniti  vide- 
bantar,  pancis  literarum  notis  terminare ;(  and  many  of  the  ancients  to 
beliefn  that  ixmtAMr  wurmo  was  an  invention  of  the  gods. 

However,  if  we  would  but  reflect  a  little  on  the  nature  of  sound,  and 
its  unheeded  ecmnexion  with  the  objects  of  sight,  we  should  be  able  to 
conoeiTe  how  the  chasm  closed,  and  how  the  passage  from  a  real  to  a 
Htermry  character  was  begun  and  smoothed  out. 

While  the  picture,  or  image  of  the  thing  represented,  continued  to  be 
okjeded  to  the  sight  of  the  reader,  it  could  raise  no  idea  but  of  the  thing 
itsdH  But  when  the  picture  lost  its  form,  by  being  contracted  into  a 
wtark  or  note,  the  view  of  this  mark  or  note  would,  in  course  of  time,  as 
naturally  raise,  in  the  mind,  the  sound  expressing  the  idea  of  the  thing, 
as  the  idea  itself.  How  this  extension,  from  the^idea  to  the  sound,  in 
the  use  of  the  real  character  first  arose,  will  be  easily  conceived  by  those 
vho  refieet  on  the  numerous  tribe  of  words  in  all  languages,  which  is 
formed  on  the  sound  emitted  by  the  thing  or  animal.  § 

Yet  the  use  to  which  this  new  connexion  might  be  implied,  would  never 
be  thought  of  till  the  nature  of  human  sounds  had  been  well  studied. 

Bat  when  men  had  once  observed  (and  this  they  could  not  but  observe 
early  and  easily,  by  the  brute  and  inarticulate  sounds  which  they  were 
perpetnally  hearing  emitted)  how  small  the  number  is  of  primitive  soimds, 

*  T«vr«  ym^  rSh  ftmSifr^n  Xii/«v  ^v  S»  ^''Xl"^^  9r«t^x\u,  /Atnfitii  ufAiXtrnfta ;  art  hm  vifTiv 
9  Mr'  AXX9T^M09  TVKTtn  CVS   ii^ehf  «VT«vf   ifp*  tturtiv  ifttfitfttfirtt^fiittitf  9Sm»¥9 


Hlisd. 

f  See  note  R  R,  At  the  end  of  this  book.  t  Tibc.  i.  85. 

i  For  eaftoipk,  (to  use  tho  words  of  St  Austin)  whon  we  say  in  L«Un,  icris  Hnniium, 
cqaoruoi  kimnihtm,  oviwB  baUihtm,  tuborMin  dangoremt  Uriderem  catenarum,  perK|>iri8  iuee 
vertft  iu  sttoare,  ut  rsa  qno)  his  vc^rius  pigniftrantiir.  Thit  claw  of  words  the  (irerks  de- 
^^Mrd  hy  the  name  of  iffmfXM*, 
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and  how  infinite  the  words  are  which  may  be  formed  by  varied  comlmui- 
tions  of  those  single  sounds,  it  would  naturally  and  easily  occur  to  theiii» 
that  a  very  few  of  those  marksy  which  had  before  casually  excited  the 
sensation  of  those  simple  sounds,  might  be  selected  and  formed  into  what 
has  been  since  called  an  alphabet,  to  express  them  all:  and  then,  their 
old  accustomed  way  of  combining  primitive  sounds  into  words,  would  aa 
naturally  and  easily  direct  them  to  a  like  combination  of  what  were  now 
become  the  simple  marks  of  sound;  from  whence  would  arise  uteeaet 

WBITINO. 

In  the  early  language  of  men,  the  simple,  primitive  sounds  would  be 
used,  whether  out  of  choice  or  necessity,  as  significative  of  words  or 
terms,  to  denote  the  most  obvious  of  those  things  with  which  they  per* 
petually  conversed.  These  sounds,  without  arbitrary  institution,  would 
incite  the  idea  of  the  thing,  sometimes,  as  its  audible  imager  8ometimea» 
as  its  natural  representative.  Therefore  the  old  marks  for  thingSy  to 
which  words  of  this  origrinal  belonged,  would  certainly  be  first  thought 
of  for  the  figures  of  those  alphabetic  letters  by  the  ingenious  inventor  of 
this  wonderful  contrivance.  And,  in  fact,  this  whidi  appears  so  natural 
has  been  found  to  be  actually  the  case:  the  most  early  alphabets  being 
framed  from  the  outlines  of  those  figures  in  the  real  characters,  which^ 
by  use,  in. their  hieroglyphic  state,  had  arrived  at  the  facility  of  exeitiiig» 
in  the  mind,  the  sound  as  well  as  thing.* 

4.  But  this  political  alphabet,  as  at  first  it  was,  soon  occasioned  the 
invention  of  another  called  sagbed:  for  the  priests  having  a  share  in  the 
government,  must  have  an  early  communication  of  the  secret ;  and  btti^ 
now  immerged  in  deep  philosophy,  they  would  naturally  employ,  in  tlieir 
hidden  doctrines,  a  method  so  well  adapted  to  convey  abstract  speeula-> 
tions  with  exactness  and  precision.  But  the  various  uses  of  an  alphabet 
in  civil  business  not  permitting  it  to  continue  long  a  secret,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  so,  they  would  as  naturally  invent  another  alphabetic  char- 
acter for  their  sacred  use:  which  from  that  appropriation  was  called 

HCBROGBAMMATICAL. 

That  the  Egyptian  priests  had  such  a  sacred  alphabetic  ckaracteTf  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus: — ^*  The  Greeks,"  says  he,  <^  write  their  let- 
ters, and  make  their  computations  with  counters,  from  the  left  to  the 
right;  the  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  right  to  the  left. — They 
use  two  sorts  of  letters,  one  of  which  they  called  sacred^  the  other  jpcgM- 
lor.^f  Diodorus  is  yet  more  express;  **  the  pbiests,''  says  he,  "  taught 
their  sons  two  sorts  of  letters,  the  one  called  sacred,  the  other,  the  com-; 
mon  and  popular, "X  Qemens  Alexandrinus  goes  still  farther,  and  de* 
scribes  the  very  books  in  which  this  sacred  alphcJfet  was  principally 

•  PUte  VIII. 

flf«rrtff  rjfv  X**t^  AiytHtrm  M,  iiwi  rmv  hl^  U<  r^  dift^rtftL  ^^lifm^Um  U  yfdftfmn 
}^^inTmt'  UM  rm  fd9  min^Sh  l^  rm  h,  hif$0rt»m  m(Xiit«4.— Lib.  U.  cap.  86. 
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:  and  at  the  plaee»  where  he  explains  this  matter,  is  very  cnri- 
and  eoDtribntes  to  the  fiuther  illustration  of  the  sobject,  I  riiidl  con- 
it  mare  at  length.   It  hath  been  shown  that  Clemens,  in  the  passage 
abore,  understood  what  he  called  the  saeerdotaly  'IBPATIKHN, 
Is  be  ao  aij^abeiie  character.  Now  the  same  writer  speaking  in  another 
*  of  the  Ibrty-two  books  of  Hermes,  which  contained  all  the  civil 
vdfigioaa  science  of  the  Egyptians,  informs  us,  that  ten  of  these  books 
edDed  saeerdaiaij  and  were  the  particular  study  of  the  chief  priest^ 

mrnf  rm  h^  rd  'ISPATIKA  tuO^w/Atitm.  i  3.jS>.»»  ixumpidftt.     These 

liwrefove,  were  written  in  a  sacred  tdphahetic  eharacier  ;  though,  as 
ws  leani  from  him  in  the  same  place,  all  the  various  kinds  of  sacred 

employed  in  the  composition  of  these  forty-two  books} 
written  in  hieroglyphics;  as  he  tells  us,  where  he  speaks 
sf  tiw  sac  ml  scribe,  whose  business  it  was  to  study  those  called  kierO' 

r%wrmr»  'IBPOFAT^frlKA  ««ix«^/MfMi-  And,  what  is  very 
we  find  the  subject  of  these  to  be  of  a  popular  and  ciril  na^ 
oosmogn^P^y,  geography,  the  simple  elements  of  astronomy, 
As  ckorognqphy  of  Egypty  the  description  of  the  Nile,  f  ftc.  conformable 
l9  wbai  has  been  kdd  down  concerning  the  use  and  application  of  the 
eariy  hieroglyphics.  Others  again  of  these  books  were  written  in 
particulariy  those  two  which  the  chanter  had  in  care: — o  ^^j;  h 

^pmi  Uii  bt  rm  '£f^.  Here  then  we  have  all  the  three  species  of  sacred 
writing,  the  kierogfyphiCy  the  symbolic^  and  the  hierogratnmatic  or  sa- 
endoiai;  the  last  of  which,  as  we  hold,  was  by  letters  of  an  alphabet. 

But  an  alfhabet  for  secrecy,  and  consequently  different  from  the 
fvlgar,  was  a  thing  in  use  amongst  the  priesthood  of  almost  all  nations. 
Pkilo  Biblios,  in  Ekisebius,  speaking  of  Sanchoniatho's  history,  tells  us, 
dbat  the  author  composed  it  by  the  assistance  of  certain  records  which 
be  focmd  in  the  temples  written  in  Ammonean  letters,}  not  understood 
by  the  people:  these  Ammonean  letters  Bochart  explains  to  be  such  as 
the  priests  used  in  sacred  matters.  §  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  from 
ThmsyOvB,  that  Democritus  wrote  two  books,  the  one  of  the  sacred  let' 
ters  sf  the  BabylamanSy  the  other  of  the  sacred  letters  of  the  city  Me* 
rtS:  I  and  concerning  these  last,  Heliodorus  saith,  that  the  Ethiopians 

Ift.  vL  pp.638,  634,  edit.  Colon.  1088. 

r«f  CM  NtiXMT  %my^^m 

X  ^^  IJk  wwftfimXmm  rmf  m^  rSt  iivrmf  %y^%tu0t9  k^tm^v^tn  'Aft/tinitn  y^Jtf^ftM^t  rvyaai* 

Ui«,  iXimuh  wm^i  yf^^«.-PrKp.  Erang.  lib.  i.  np.  0. 

4  Jl  ■■■!!  !■  ini.  I.  o.  ^miiiaiitfm— Abenetim  In  Lovit  xxri.  30.  Tempiafaelu  mdemt^ 
9mm  mHa.  Quod  vcrissimum ;  Ml  enim  Hebneis  est  amma,  unde  amman  t«inplum  toUi^ 
^mm  lelum  csU  dominum  credtdenint  prisci  Phoenices.  Saocboniathon,  r«vr«f  y*^  (r^ 
lKm»)  ai^  lMfw{ff»  ^tf*  •it^mm  sv^t.  Itaque  hie  pnecipui  cultus.  Tameii,  cresconU 
m^mmiskmM^  eradMsrioi  iMNDon  jimmmmim  eliam  ad  alia  delubra  pertinuisae.  Itaque  Uttrm 
JmwmMmt  ■■  atn  Ammmnim  wnt  litant  temptorum,  liters  in  sacrii  recepte.»O«0fr. 
Skt.  par.  fl.  Ub.  M.  flip.  17. 

p  teMls8  8,stthfl«dofUiltbook. 
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had  two  9orts  of  letters,  the  one  called  regaly  the  other  vulgar  f  and  that 
the  regal  resembled  the  sacerdotal  characters  of  the  Egyptiaiui.*  Theo* 
dorety  speaking  of  the  Grecian  temples  in  general,  says  that  they  had 
certain  forms  of  letters  for  their  own  use,  called  sacerdotal;  andf  Four- 
mont,  and  others,  suppose  that  this  general  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews  also.}  Which  opinion,  a  passage  in  Irenaens  seem«i  to  gopport^f 
And  now  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  a  strange  pasmgel  of 
Manetho  in  Eusebius.  This  historian  assures  his  reader,  *<that  he  took 
his  information  from  pillars  in  the  land  of  Seriad,  inscribed  by  Thoyth 
the  first  Hermes,  with  hierographie  letters  in  the  saered  dkdeet;  and 
translated,  after  the  flood,  out  of  the  sacred  dialect,  into  the  Greek 
tongue,  with  hierooltphic  letters^  and  deposited  in  volumes  by  Ag«^ 
thodsunon,  the  second  Hermes,  father  of  Tat,  in  the  Adyta  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  temples."  The  original  is  in  these  words:  '£»  riv  M«m^«  t«v  HOt^ 
M^ov,  if  iwl  IlroTiffctf/ov    rov   ^iX«^A^ov  d^t^tvg    r«jr  h  Alyi^rp  §QmlKm9 

^^y  y(«/M;t«9/y  'I£P0rAT<>IK012  kmI  dvcrs4m£p  h  fi^Mts  ivi  rtH^  *Ay«#». 
^tUfA%9tf  rov    \tvri^    "E^fnd^^   TPar^   ^   rw  Tdr  fy  roif  fl^irroir  v«y  /i^» 
AlyywrUt9.%     Stillingfleet  objects,  with  reason,  to  the  absurdity  of  trans- 
kiting  into  the  Greek  tongue  with  hieroglyphic  characters:  and  the  author 
of  the  Connections  well  seeing  that  by  y^u/AfAwri9  U^py'kv^tMU  must  be 
understood  an  alphabetic  character,  says  the  words  should  not  be  trans- 
lated hieroglyphicsy  but,  sacred  letters:**  he  might  as  well  have  said 
Gothic  letters,  /f^oyXv^ixt^  being  always  used  by  the  ancients  to  denote 
characters  for  things,  in  opposition  to  alphabetic  letters,  or  characters, 
composing  words.    It  is  certain  the  text  is  corrupt;  as  may  be  seen,  U 
From  the  word  y^df^fcantp  (which  in  strict  propriety  signifies  the  leiierB 
of  an  alphabet)  its  being  joined  to  U^i^Tiv^tMis,  which  denotes  a  q[wciea 
(^  marhs  for  things.     2.  From  the  mention  of  a  sacred  dialect,  it^ 
IttbiuiTQf  (of  which  more  hereafter) ;  for  if  these  records  were  written  in 
Sk  sacred  dialect,  it  is  plain  the  character  employed  must  be  alphabetic  t 
and  so  indeed  it  is  expressed  to  be  in  the  words  U^^^m^ttuig  y^d^ifuimSf- 
which  inmiediately  follow ;  and  if,  out  of  this  dialect,  it  were  translated 
into  another,  must  not  alphabetic  characters  be  still  employed  ?     And 

HHk  rttt  AiV*-*** 'lEPATIKOia  KAAOTMENOIS  ipumnrm^Lib.  It. 

f  '£»  T0it  'EkXmuUit  nmTi  JliM  TiMf  S0mfx»t*»^^»  9'C«/*A*^«'«">  «"c  'I£PATlKOTS  wi^m  . 
9fifum. — Ui  Oencfl.  Qu.  61. 

%  Cette  coOtume  de  U  plilpart  dM  nations  orienUlet,  d'avoir  des  charaetarM  menM,  0I 
ditcaractoret  profooas  ou  d'lm  osafs  pUia  Tulfaire,  ^toit  aosti  ehes  les  HBBaBux«-.-IUlln, 
Crit.  Tol.  i.  p.  S6. 

^  Aatiqutt  at  prime  Hebraorum  litana,  qu«  saczrdotalbs  ntmcupaUi,  deeem  ^uldMB 
foOTonuniaro.— Adver.  Har.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41« 

H  8m  SUUliigfleat'i  Orig.  Sacr.  book  I.  chap.  ii.  wet.  1 1.  and  Mr  SiHiekfocd'i  C«BBectka% 
V9tl.sd.2.p.847. 

%  Buwb.  Chron.  ed.  Seal.  Amst.  1658.  p.  6.* 

••  ConiMction  uT  the  SiM^ed  aiid  Profaoe  History,  fol.  i.  p.  €74, and  Til.  li.>'9M. 
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nttw  we  fee  Aot  only  that  the  present  reading  is  wrong,  but  are  led,  by 
tkia  kat  obaoration,  to  the  right;  the  passage  being  without  all  question 
to  be  lead  ibuBl^^fttrd  rif  »mrmtOs,mfU»  U  ri;  /f(«k  )f«xi«Tov  tit  r^ 
'SkkmlU  ^Hi9  yf^iiuuiw  'lEPOrPA^IKOIS  xmi  droniitaiip  h  fi^us,  to. 
r^fiftmtm  'IBPOrPA<»IKOI2,  in  speaking  of  the  translation,  being  the 
▼ery  werds  just  before  employed  in  speaking  of  the  original;  and  with 
great  propriety :  for  h^y^^txd  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  generic  term , 
to  sigwiy  as  wen  sacred  letters  composing  wardsy  as  sacred  tnarks  stand-r 
iqg  for  tkim^;  Itfty^M^nuH  not  so,  but  denoting  only  marks  for  things: 
so  that  die  plain  and  sensible  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  a  work» 
written  by  the  first  Hermes,  in  the  sacred  dialeeiy  and  sacred  lettersy  was 
tnmdatftd,  by  the  second  Hermes,  into  the  Greek  diaiect;  the  original 
mered  icUers  being  still  employed.  And  the  reason  is  evident ;  the 
Greek  translation  was  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptians:  but  such  would  be 
soonest  iayited  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  dialect  when  written  in  th^ 
ova  letters :  a  common  inducement  for  translators  into  a  foreign  language, 
te  presqre  the  original  character.  Besides,  this  version  was  not  for  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  but  for  the  priests  only;  and  therefore  their  pecu* 
fiar  character  was  preserved. 

We  now  begin  to  see  that  the  whole  extravagance  in  this  account, 
whieh  made  it  rejected  by  the  critics  with  so  much  contempt,  is  only  in 
the  high  antiquity  given  to  the  fact;  and  this,  the  very  circumstance  of 
the  fiict  refiites:  tor  it  not  only  tells  us  of  sacred  alphabetic  letters^ 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  of  late  use  amongst  the  Egyptians,  but  like* 
wise  of  a  9acred  dialeety  which  certainly  was  still  later:  and,  if  1  be  not 
oMMsh  mistaken,  a  passage  in  Herodotus  will  lead  us  to  the  time  when 
this  trmnslaBtion  was  made.  Hie  historian  tells  us,  that  when  Psaomiiti- 
ekas,  by  the  assistance  of  the  lonians  and  Carians,  had  subdued  all 
^ypt,  he  placed  these  Greek  adventurers  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile ;  where 
he  aiignrd  them  lands  and  habitations,  and  sent  among  them  Egyptian 
yoBthe  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  language ;  from  whence  sprung  the 
ftUe-iaterpreters  for  that  tongue  :*  Thus  &r  the  historian ;  from  whose 
tceoupt  of  Psammitichus's  project  it  appears,  that  his  purpose  was  to 
— h>W^^  A  ecmstabt  intercourse  with  the  Grecian  nations.  The  youth 
pidced  out  for  interpreters  were,  without  question  of  the  priesthood,  att 
letters  and  lenruiag  residing  in  that  order ;  which  had  likewise  a  great 
share  in  the  public  administration.  And  now  the  priesthood  having  the 
Greek  tongue  amongst  them,  which  its  use  in  public  afiairs  would  make 
tkeai  ^igently  cultivate;  where  was  the  wonder  that,  about  this  time, 
some  of  these  interpreters,  iif*m*St  should  employ  themselves  in  trans- 
latiBg  the  sacred  Egyptian  records  into  the  Grecian  language? 


>U»ww,  M  vrv  'E^Miffff  U  A»y4irr^  ytyim^t  — Kuterp.  lib.  H.  cap.  154.  Hence  it  appears 
Uat  the  ksmed  Dr  Prideaux  was  mistaken  when  he  said — But  the  worH  of  it  it,  the  an- 
ora/  EfntkmM  did  net  tpeak  Greek  ;  the  Ptottmie*  Jirtt  hwtght  that  tanguage  amongtt 
t'trm. — Ccfinertlwi,  part  ii  H»».  i.  p.  1^. 
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But  then  as  to  the  precise  time  of  the  invention  of  EoTFTiAif 
it  can  never  be  so  much  as  gaessedat;  because  hierog^l^hiet  coaHnxned 
to  be  in  use  long  after  that  time;  particularly  on  their  public  mona* 
ments,  where  we  find  no  appearance  of  alphabetic  characters.  However, 
that  letters  were  very  early,  we  have  shown  above,  as  well  from  other 
circumstances,  as  from  this,  the  giving  the  invention  of  them  to  the  goda** 

Those  who  are  for  deriving  all  civil  improvements  from  the  line  of 
jibrahaniy  of  course,  bestow  upon  it  the  invention  of  an  alfhabbt. 
But  as  this  fancy  is  only  amongst  the  loose  ends  of  an  hypothesis,  withf 
out  any  foundation  in  scripture,  these  critics  difier  much  about  the  time. 
Some  suppose  Utten  to  have  been  in  use  amongst  the  patriarchs ;  and, 
by  them,  transmitted  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  there  are  such  strong  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion  (to  mention  no  other  than  the  patriarch's  soidiiig 
verbal  messages  where  it  was  more  natural,  as  well  as  more  expedient  to 
send  them  written),  that  others  have  thought  proper  to  bring  down  the 
time  to  that  of  Mo8E8,f  when  Gob,  they  say,  taught  him  the  use  of 
alphabetic  letters,  in  the  exemplar  of  the  two  tables  written,  as  the  test 
assures  us,  with  the  finger  of  GOD,  But  how,  from  words,  which  at 
most  only  imply  that  the  ten  commandments  were  miraculoudy  engraved 
as  well  as  dictated,  it  can  be  concluded  that  letters  were  then  fM  in- 
vented, I  have  not  logic  enough  to  find  out.  A  common  reader  would 
be  apt  to  infer  from  it,  that  letters  were  now  well  known  to  the  Israelites, 
as  God  had  thought  fit  to  deliver  the  first  elements  of  their  religion  in 
that  kind  of  writing ;  I  say,  he  would  be  thus  apt  to  infer,  though  Moflss 
had  never  spoken  of  them  on  other  occasions  (which  he  hath  done)  as  of 
things  in  familiar  use  1%  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  indeed  the  revealer  of  the  arti- 
fice, how  happened  it  that  the  history  of  so  important  a  circumstance  was 
not  recorded  ?  for,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  memory  of  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  to  idolatry. 

However,  though  I  think  it  next  to  certain  that  Moses  brought  letten, 
with  the  rest  of  his  learning,  firom  Egypt,  yet  I  could  be  easily  persuaded 
to  believe  that  he  both  enlarged  the  alphabet,  and  altered  the  shapes  of 
the  letters.§ 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  he  employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  considerably  fuller  than  that  which  Cadmus  broi^lii 
into  Greece.  Cadmus  was  of  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  he  sojourned  in  Syria* 
and  went  from  thence  into  Greece:  his  country  shows  that  his  letteis 
were  Egyptian ;  and  this,  their  difference  in  number  from  the  Hebrew, 
sufilciently  confirms ;  Cadmus  having  only  sixteen,  and  the  Hebrews  two 
and  twenty. 

(2.)  That  Moses  likewise  altered  the  shape  of  the  Egyptian  letters  I 
think  probable;  all  hieroglyphic  writing  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  tiie 
second  commandment,  and  with  a  view  worthy  the  divine  wisdom;  hiero- 
glyphics being,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  great  source  of  their  idd»- 

*  8Mpp.  8S,  as,  oftUiTolame.  f  8m  ooto  T  T,  at  Um  nd  ofthls  book. 

tSMBotoUU,  itthteiid  oftUs  Ikn*.  $8mdoC«XX,  ttUMtod  of4hls  book. 
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tries  and  supentitioiM.  But  now  alphabetic  letters  (which  henceforth 
eould  be  only  used  amongst  the  Hebrews)  being  taken  by  the  Egyptians* 
hmr  Iderogljrphic  figures,  retained,  as  was  natural,  much  of  the 
€d  those  characters:  to  cut  off  therefore  all  occasion  of  danger 
from  qrmbolic  images,  Moses,  as  I  suppose,  altered  the  shiqpes  of  the 
Egyptian  letters,  and  reduced  them  into  something  like  those  simple 
fimns  in  which  we  now  find  them.  Those  who  in  much  later  ages  con» 
Terted  the  northern  pagans  to  the  Christian  faith  observed  the  same  cau- 
tioo.  For  the  characters  of  the  northern  alphabet,  called  Runic,  having 
been  abased  to  magical  superstition,  were  then  changed  to  the  Raman. 
— Tantas  in  his  Rums  (says  Sheringham)  latere  virtutes  Grothi  ante 
fidem  sosceptam  rati  sunt,  ut  sive  hostium  caput  diris  sacrandum,  sive 
pestis  morbique  amoliendi,  sive  aliud  opus  suscipiendum  se  incantationi- 
boB  Rumisque  muniebant — ^Post  fidem  vero  susceptam  Rums,  qui  incan- 
tati<mibo8  preestigiisque  magicis  in  tantum  adhibitae  fuerint,  adeo  fasti- 
dill  eceperunt,  ut  multi  libri,  multaque  antiqua  monumenta  exinde  pra- 
postero  zelo  dejecta  atque  deleta  sunt:  unde  historia  Getica  magnum 
detrimentum  dademque  accepit.  Tandem  vero,  teste  Loccenio,  Sigfridi 
episcopi  Britannici  opera  (papa  etiam  Romano  suam  operam  preestante) 
e6  res  devenit  ut  Rumb  in  Suecifi,  A.  D.  mi«.,  penitus  abolerentur;  et 
Latini  substituerentur.f 
account  will  reconcile  the  differing  systems  of  Marsham  and 
Roiaadot;  one  of  whom  contends,^  that  the  letters  which  Cadmus 
faronight  into  Greece  were  Egyptian:  the  other,  that  they  were  Pheni- 
oaa;§  and  both  of  them  i^peal  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus;  who  says 
plainly,  '^  that  the  alphabet  brought  by  Cadmus  into  Greece  tvas  Egyp- 
^tm;  and  yet,  speaking  of  the  three  most  ancient  inscriptions  in  Greece, 
he  says,  they  were  in  Phenieian  characters^  which  very  much  resembled 
the  Ionic  ^  for  if  what  has  been  here  supposed  be  allowed,  then  the 
alphabet  which  Cadmus  carried  with  him  was  doubtless  of  Moses's  in- 
▼snlion,  as  to  the  form,  but  Egyptian,  as  to  the  power.  It  may  be  just 
worth  observing,  that  Renaudot's  discourse  is  full  of  paralogisms,  which 
this  solution  detects. 

(3.)  To  this  let  me  add  another  consideration.  The  vowel-points  (jBb 
nmni  now  to  be  generally  agreed  on)  were  added  since  the  Jews  ceased 
to  be  a  nation.  The  Hebrew  language  was  originally,  and  so  continued 
to  be  for  a  long  time,  written  without  them.  Now  if  God  first  taught 
Moees  an  alphabet,  can  we  believe  that  the  vowels  would  have  been 
thus  generally  omitted?  But  suppose  Moses  learned  his  alphabet  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  only  made  it  fuller,  and  altered  the  form  of  the  letters, 
we  may  easily  give  a  good  account  of  the  omission.  The  Egyptian 
slphabety  as  we  observed,  was  invented  for  precision,  and  used  for 
lecrecy.  Both  ends  were  answered  by  an  alphabet  with  hardly  any 
vowels. 

•  Se«  p.  86  of  this  Tolume.  f  De  Ang.  GenU  Orig.  pp.  292,  293. 

t  CiB.  CkroB.  $  Sur  I'Origiiie  dei  Lettrai  Gjrtcqu«s. 
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Thus  wc  see  that  the  fbnn  of  alphabetic  characten  waa  a  matlar  of 
much  importance  to  the  Hebrews,  aa  to  the  integrity  of  their  leUgioik 
If  therefore  God  was  the  immediate  author  of  them,  it  ia  difflenlC  t» 
suppose  that  Moses  could  omit  to  record  the  history  of  their  invention  i 
such  a  history  being  the  best  sanction  to  recommend  their  use;  and  tlie 
best  security  agunst  a  return  to  the  idolatrous  practice  of  hierogiyphic 
writing;  to  which  this  people,  so  fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  w^ie  rkh^ 
lently  inclined. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Manetho;  the  last  circumstance 
<^ning  the  way  to  another  discovery  of  great  importance  in  the  £gyp» 
Uan  antiquities :  for  by  this  passage  we  find  they  had  not  oidy  saend 
characters  and  leiiers,  but  a  sacred  dialect  or  language  also;  for  whit 
he  here  calls  U^d  ^i^Umt*;,  in  another  place  (where  he  interprets  a  oertain 
word  in  this  language)  he  calls  U^d  yxivva,*    It  might  periiaps  be  iiaa- 
gined  that  this  sacred  dialed  was  only  the  more  ancient  Egyptian 
languages  which  being  now  grown  into  disuse,  was  preserved  amongst 
the  priesthood:  but  if  we  consider  the  small  and  slow  change  to  which 
the  Eastern  languages  were  subject;  especially  that  of  a  people  who 
admitted  so  little  of  foreign  manners,  we  can  scarce  bdieve  this  to  hUve 
been  the  case.     Besides,  the  sacred  dialect  was  used  for  secrecy  (being 
,  known  only  to  the  priests)  which  could  never  be  the  condition  of  • 
national  language,  how  obsolete  soever  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  grown. 
AH  this  considered,  I  take  the  sacred  dialect  to  have  been  a  knguage 
of  their  own  framing:  and  one  of  their  latest  expedients  for  fceepiqg 
their  science  to  themselves.     We  have  shown  how,  for  the  sake  of 
exactness,  as  they  grew  more  speculative,  they  invented  an  alphabet  to 
express  their  conceptions  by  marks  for  wards^  instead  of  marks  fiar 
things:  but  the  simple  mystery  of  a  peculiar  alphabet,  employed  in  a 
common  tongue,  would  be  soon  detected;   they  therefore,  as  now  it 
appears,  invented  ^  peculiar  language  for  the  use  of  their  alphabet;  and 
thus,  under  a  double  cover,  effectually  secured  their  hidden  scaenoe* 
The  way  of  framing  the  sacred  ditzleei,  I  suppose,  to  be  this :  they  caUod 
things  by  the  names  of  their  hieroglyphical  representatives:  thus  tk  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue  signifying  a  serpent ;  and  a  serpent,  in  their  hiero- 
glyphics, denoting  a  king,t  tk,  as  Manetho  informs  us  above,  signified 
a  king  in  the  sticred  dialect:  and  in  this  manner,  their  hierogiypliiea 
became  a  sufficient  fund  for  a  new  language. 

On  the  whole  then,  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  priests  had  these 
three  methods  of  secreting  their  recorded  knowledge;  by  HiEsooi«TPaic 
STMBOLS,  by  a  sacerdotal  alphabet,  and  by  a  sacred  dialect.  In 
explaining  their  several  natures,  and  distinguishing  them  from  the  />r»- 
per  hieroglyphicy  I  have  endeavoured  to  disembroil  a  subject  whioh 

*  *£««Xi7t«  T%  t«  wv/AWmt  mlrZf  Uf§$  rKZOX,  twt*  Hi  \ert  fimnXut  9r§ifitnt'  ri  ySk^  TK 
««/  'lEPAK  FAnZSAN  fim^tkU  trnfimim,  t»  li  SOZ  irMfitii>  l^tt,  mmi  WMfniut  •mmk  r4f 
KOISHN  AIAAEKTCW,  «*i  «vr»  eutrJifAuttj^'^ifariU  TK2n2.— A|)Uil  Jutwph.  loiit.  Ap. 
Iil>.  i.  cop.  14. 

t  HiTiipolh*,  lib.  i.  mp.  GU,  fiO,  61,  «?,  (J3,  Oi. 
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to  have  ptrpkoLed  even  the  ancieiiU  themsdves;  who,  in  their 
of  the  Egyptian  Hteretorey  perpetuaUy  confound  the  several 
«f  sacred  writing  with  one  another.  What  greatly  contributed 
to  this  eoofiMion,  I  prenune^  was  the  saoerdotal  practice  of  promuicur 
enalj  oaiiigp  in  one  and  the  same  book  or  literary  monument,  the  sever* 
al  vanona  apeeiaa  of  soared  writmgi  that  is  to  say,  the  proper  kiero* 
f%piir,  the  jyaiMtc^and  the  iien^frammaiic ;  as  was  done  in  compos* 
ing  the  Bembine  table,  and  die  mystic  ritual  described  by  Apuleius. 

Thus  we  find  how  it  happened  that  that  which  had  its  origin  in  ne* 
mritj^,  cane,  in  time,  to  be  employed  for  eecreeyy  and  was  at  length 
iaqproved  into  an  ifmatnenL  But  now,  in  the  incessant  revolutions  of 
thing%  this  imagery,  which  was  at  first  invented  for  open  communioa* 
tiiB,  aod  was  from  thence  converted  into  mystery,  at  length  resumed 
its  primitive  use;  and,  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was 
evplqjred  in  their  monuments  and  medals  as  the  shortest  and  plainest 
of  eonveying  men's  conodts;  and  a  8Tmbol,  which,  in  £gypt, 
pr^Mttt  with  profound  wisdom,  was  in  those  places  die  vocabulary 
ef  the  people. 

To  ifloatrale  ^Me  several  changes  and  revolutions,  we  shall  once 
again  take  vp  our  instance  firom  ULNOCAav  (which  still,  in  ail  its 
■inntar  attentions  and  improvements,  ran  parallel  with  wutikg);  and 
dMMT,  how  the  original  expedient,  to  communicate  our  thoughts  in  con* 
verae^  dw  mde  effbrt  of  neeeeeity,  came  in  time,  like  the  first  hierog^y* 
phioa,  to  be  turned  into  mysUry^  and  afterwards  improved  into  tiie  arts 
deieqmemte  and  perauasion. 

1.  it  hath  been  already  shown,  in  the  fisdble  of  Jotham,  how  the  apO" 
lo§me  oone^KNided  to  the  proper  Egyptian  hierogfyphie  ;  and  was  invent* 
ed  only  to  present  a  sensible  image  to  the  unimproved  conception  of  the 


As  the  <dymge  of  the  object,  which  the  fable  introduced,  made  it  ex« 
sedy  onawer  to  die  tropical  hionoglyphic;  so  that  sort  of  peosopoposia, 
wUeh  the  iahle  much  employed,  representing  a  multitude  under  die  im- 
age ef  eoe,  aude  it  equaUy  correspond  with  the  euriologioal  hieroglyphic 

2.  Bat  now,  in  after-times,  either  when  men  began  to  affect  mystery, 
«r  tlKfar  aobjeet  to  require  secreey,  they  gradually  changed  the  apologue 
or  fiMe,  l>y  quaint  and  fiur-fetched  allusions,  into  a  pakablb,  on  set  pur- 
pose to  throw  obscurity  over  the  information;  just  as  the  tropical  hierO'^ 
gfypkic  was  turned  into  the  tropical  sgmbol.  We  find  innimierable 
iostanoes  of  this  mode  of  speech  in  scripture :  thus  God  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel: — *^  Son  of  man,  utter  a  parable  unto  the  rebellious  house,  and 
ay  unto  than,  thus  saith  the  Lonn  God,  set  on  a  pot,  set  it  on,  and 
dso  pour  water  into  it:  gather  the  pieces  thereof  into  it,  even  every  good 
piece,  the  thigh  and  the  shoulder,  fill  it  with  the  choice  bones.  Take 
the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  bum  also  the  bones  under  it,  and  make  it 
boil  well,  and  let  them  seethe  the  bones  of  it  therein."* 

•  F/ck  xxiv  cl.  '^1   ^cq. 
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And  in  this  manner  was  the  partible  employed  both  amongst  the 
orientalists  and  Greeks:  and  thus  the  Jews  understood  it,  as  appears  by 
the  complaint  of  the  prophet:  <<  Ah,  Lord!  they  say  of  me,  doth  he  not 
speak  PARABLES  P'*  and  by  this  denunciation  of  our  Lord  himself;  ^  unto 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  to 
others  in  parasites  ;  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they 
might  not  understand.^'t  And  thus  that  great  master  of  Grecian  do* 
quence,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  explains  it:  '^  the  allegory  is  used,"  says 
he,  '*  as  a  covering  and  disguise  to  the  discourse."^ 

3.  We  have  observed,  that  the  symbol^  the  more  it  receded  from  the 
proper  hieroglyphic,  the  more  it  became  obscure ;  till  it  divided  itseli^  at 
length,  into  two  sorts,  the  tropical  and  the  enignuUical;  just  so  again  it 
was  with  the  parable^  which,  answering  to  the  tropical  symbol^  grew 
more  and  more  mysterious,  till  it  became  a  riddle  ;  and  this  again  ex* 
actly  corresponded  to  the  enigmatical  hieroglyphic 

This,  in  sacred  scripture,  is  called  a  dark  saying,  mit  i^^xi"'  For  the 
nature  of  Grod's  dispensation  required  enigmas:  and  the  genius  of  those 
times  made  them  natural.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  will  furnish  us  with  an  ex- 
ample:— <'  And  the  word  of  the  Lord,''  says  he,  '^  came  unto  me,  saying. 
Son  of  man,  put  forth  a  riddle,  and  speak  sparable  unto  the  house  of 
Israel;  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  a  great  eagle  with  great 
wings,  long  winged,  full  of  feathers,  which  had  divers  colours,  came  unto 
Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar ;  he  crept  off  the  top 
of  his  young  twigs,  and  carried  it  into  a  land  of  traffic,"  &c§  In  the 
interpretation  of  these  riddles  consisted  much  of  the  old  eastern  wisdom, 
according  to  the  observation  of  the  wise  man :  "  A  man  of  imderstanding," 
says  he,  '*  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels ;  to  understand  a  proveib  and  the 
interpretation;  the  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayxngs.")  It  was 
the  custom  too,  as  we  learn  from  8cripture,ir  and  it  lasted  long,  as  we 
leam  from  Josephus,**  for  the  sages  of  those  times  to  send  or  oflfer 
RIDDLES  to  each  other,  for  a  trial  of  sagacity,  to  the  exposition  of  which, 
rewards  and  penalties  were  annexed  ;tt  so  that  the  present  of  a  riddU 
was  sometimes  only  a  stratagem  for  a  booty :  hence,  the  undersiamdin^ 
dark  sentences  became  proverbial  amongst  the  Hebrews  to  signify  tlM 
arts  of  fraud  and  deceit ;  as  may  be  collected  from  the  character  givea 
by  Daniel  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  ^'  and  in  the  latter  time  of  their  king* 
dom,  when  the  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  coos* 
tenance  and  UNDER8TAia>ufG  dark  sentences  shall  stand  up/^^l 

•  Enk.  XX.  49.  f  Luke  r«l.  10. 

%  — mwwt^  ^yyumkift/utri  cm  Xiytv^  rf  AXX«yi#if  stix^rmi, — De  Ekc.  sect.  100.  ^ 
;    §  Ch.  xvil.  2,  etseq.  ||  Prov.  I.  5,  0.  IT  Judges  xiv.  12,  13,  14. 

**—»mi  trtfUfmrm  H  mm  Xiy—t  AINirMATOAEIX  litwifL^mr*  w^h  rif  J$X»fiSm  irSw 

^&Mff  m^rnXkiJiif  T$9  Hit  iufif  Strm  mm)  ^vnrh  «^iy  r»vrm  9rm^)JiPt  mXXk  xiwrm  ummmt  rf 
X»Yi0f$^,  mmi  ftmtin  mirif  «^  %Ji9§mf  \fiwtn. — Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  Tiil.  cap.  5. 

MATA,  mmi  «-«^*  Jtvrcv  XmfiM  ^•v»r«*  ro  ^i,  ^li  %if9ii4ifTm  Imm^ivms,  rf  Xvrmwrt  ^g^i^rm 
iN'trivinh*— Id.  ib. 
tl  Chip.  Tiii.  ver.  t3. 
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The  Mytterioufl  corer  to  this  kind  of  wisdom  made  it  (as  always  such 
a  co)¥er  will)  the  most  high-prised  accomplishment :  so  when  the  psalm* 
ill  would  raise  and  engage  the  attention  of  his  audience,  he  begins  his 
song  in  this  manner :  "  Hear,  all  ye  people ;  give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants 
of  the  world :  both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor  together.  My  mouth 
shall  speak  of  wisdom,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  of  un* 
dsratanding.  I  wnx  incline  mine  ear  to  a  pababie  ;  I  wnx  open 
MT  i>AKK  SATING  UPON  THE  HABP."*  For  B8  a  great  critic  in  sacred 
and  pro&ne  learning  rightly  observes  upon  the  place:  Pstiimi  ht^ui 
mmtoTf  quo  auditares  atienia$  reddaty  his  pramiUii  se  de  r^nu  maximis^ 
H  m  qmibus  namma  seqnentia  pasita  sii^  dicturum  ;  et  in  carmine  hoe 
eempomendo  artem  quampotuit  maximam  (tdhibuit^  ut  materia  di^num 
reddereLf 

And  as,  in  the  improved  art  of  wbitino  by  symbols,  the  £g3rptians 
(as  well  to  give  it  the  air  of  learning  and  elegance,  as  to  cloud  it  with  a 
variegated  obscurity)  studied  all  the  singular  properties  ofheingsy  and 
tkeir  reiatiansy  in  order  to  fit  them  for  representatives  of  other  things; 
so  in  the  art  of  speaking,  men  soon  b^an  to  adorn  those  modes  of  in- 
ftnnadon  just  now  mentioned  with  tropes  andfigwres;  till  at  length 
postarity  began  to  doubt  about  the  original  ofjigurative  expression  ; 
even  as  they  had  doubted  about  the  original  of  hieroglyphic  painting  : 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  former,  like  the  latter,  owed  its  birth  to  mere  want 
and  rusticity ;  that  is,  a  want  of  words,  and  rusticity  of  conception.  To 
give  an  instance  of  the  first  want,  in  the  piiEONASM ;  of  the  latter,  in  the 
mktaphob:  for  eastern  speech  abounds  with  ihe»e figures;  they  consti- 
tute its  pride  and  beauty ;  and  to  excel  in  them,  consists  the  art  of 
their  osators  and  poets. 

(1.)  The  pleonasm  evidently  arose  from  the  narrowness  of  a  simple 
langoage :  the  Hebrew,  in  which  this  figure  abounds,  is  the  scantiest  of 
an  the  learned  languages  of  the  east:  Amant  (says  Grotius)  HAnei 
terborum  eopiam;  itaque  rem  eandem  multis  verbis  exprimunt^X  He 
does  not  tell  us  the  reason ;  but  it  is  seen  above,  and  appears  to  be  the 
true :  for  when  the  speaker's  phrase  comes  not  up  to  his  ideas  (as  in  a 
ieanty  language  it  <^ten  will  not),  he  naturally  endeavours  to  explain 
fcimaclf  by  a  repetition  of  the  thought  in  other  words ;  as  he  whose  body 
it  straitened  in  room  is  never  relieved  but  by  a  continual  change  of  pos- 
ture. We  may  observe  this  to  happen  frequently  in  common  conversa- 
tion; where  the  conception  of  the  speaker  is  stronger  than  his  expres- 
non.  The  most  scanty  language  therefore  will  be  always  fullest  of 
Tepetitions,  which  is  the  only  copia  in  that  which  Grotius  speaks  of. 

(2.)  The  metaphor  arose  as  evidently  from  rusticity  of  conception,  as 
tiM  pleonasm  from  the  want  of  words.  The  first  simple  ages,  unculti- 
mted,  and  immerged  in  sense,  could  express  their  rude  conceptions  of 

t  Ptefanflmm  liber  in  Tenicokw  metrice  divisus,  &c.— Ed.  Hara,  Episc.  Cicest.  p.  SS6. 
i  lu  Hab.  ii.  1. 
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abstract  ideas,  and  ike  reflex  operations  of  the  mind,  only  by  material 
images;  which,  so  applied,  become  mei€gi>hars.  This,  and  not  the 
warmth  of  a  florid  and  improved  &ncy,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  was 
ihe  true  original  of  figurative  expression.  We  see  it  even  at  this  day 
in  the  style  of  the  American  savages,  though  of  the  coldest  and  most 
phlegmatic  complexions,  such  as  the  Iroquois  of  the  northern  contineotf 
of  whom  a  learned  missionary  says :  ''  Hiey  afiect  a  livdy  close  expres- 
sion, like  the  Lacedemonians ;  yet  for  all  that  their  style  is  fi^fwraime^ 
and  wholly  metaphorical.'^*  Their  phlegm  could  only  make  their  style 
concise,  not  take  away  the  figures;  and  the  conjunction  of  these  different 
characters  in  it,  shows  plainly  that  meiaphor$  were  from  necessity,  not 
choice*  The  very  same  character,  in  other  words,  Diodorus  gives  of 
the  style  of  the  ancient  Gauls :  In  canversationj  says  he,  they  use  th§ 
Mimatt  brevity^  attended  with  a  highfy ^figurative  obscuri^ :  their  epeeA 
abounds  with  a  licentious  hind  of  synecdoche^  which  leaves  much  to  the 
hearer  to  unriddle  and  divine  ;  and  also  with  hyperboles.^ 

But  we  need  not  these  far-fetclied  examples.  He  who  will  only  reflect 
on  what  is  so  common  as  generally  to  escape  reflection,  may  observe, 
that  the  conmion  people  are  always  most  given  to  speak  in  figures.  O- 
cero  observed  this  long  ago,  where  encouraging  the  use  of  m^apborM, 
even  in  the  simpler  style,  he  says, — Translatione  fortasse  erebrior,  qua 
frequentissime  sermo  omnis  utitur  non  modo  urbanorum,  sed  etiam  rmsti^ 
eorum.  Siquidem  est  eorum,  gemmare  vites,  sitire  agrosy  Ueias  esse 
segetes,  luxuriosafrumenta.  Nihil  honmiparum  audacter,  sedaut  simile 
est  illi  unde  transferas:  aut,  si  res  suum  nullum  habet  nomen,  docemU 
causa  sumptum,  aut  ludendi  videtur.X  Hence  too,  the  people's  delight 
in  that  other  figure  of  speech,  rno verbs,  a  passion  not  stronger  in  our 
own  times  than  in  those  of  Aristotle;  who  observes  •/  ArPOIKOI  ftJ7a»r» 
rNAMOTTIIOI  i/ff/.  And  the  gross  images  under  which  proverbial 
truths  in  all  languages  are  conveyed,  show  they  only  delighted  in  their 
own  inventions:  for,  to  the  people,  it  is  certain,  we  are  altogether  iadabt* 
ed  for  this  species  of  instruction. 

It  is  true,  when  gross  conception  met  with  a  warm  imagination  wUeh 
delighted  in  painting  strong  and  lively  images,  and  was  improved  by 
exercise  and  use,  figurative  expression  would  be  soon  adorned  wilh  ail 
the  flourishes  of  wit*  For  wit  consists  in  u^ing  strong  mMaphmie 
images  in  uncommon  yet  apt  allusions:  just  as  ancient  Egyptian  wisimm 
did  in  hieroglyphic  symbols  fancifully  analogized.  Plato  perhaps  had 
something  of  this  in  his  thoughts  (if  he  had  not,  he  had  haidly  any  thing 
so  good)  when  he  observed  to  Akibiades,  that  the  people  was  an  excel' 
lent  master  oflanguageJ^ 

Thus  we  see  it  has  ever  been  the  way  of  men,  both  in  speech  w^ 
writing,  as  weU  as  in  clothes  and  habitations,  to  turn  their  wants  and 
necessities  into  parade  and  ornameut.|| 

*  See  note  Y  Y,  at  the  eml  of  this  book.  f  See  note  Z  Z,  at  the  ciid  of  tliis  book. 

t  Orator,  c»p.  xxir.  f  Sec  note  i\  A  A,  &t  the  end  of  thb  booiu 

II  Stv  note  B  H  B,  at  the  cud  of  tJii;,  i>i>ik. 
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• 

4.  In  tke  first  parallel  between  speech  and  writing,  we  bare  compared 
wieiapkoT9  to  the  hUers  pftm  afyhabet;  and  how  well  the  parallel  rung 
■ny  be  further  ween  from  hence:  the  Egyptians  had,  as  has  been  shown, 
two  sorts  of  alphabetic  letters,  the  anepcpular^  the  other  sacerdotal;  so 
had  the  andents  in  general  two  sorts  of  metaphors;  one  open  and  intel^ 
HjfUdef  SDother  hidden  and  fm^sterious.  The  prophetic  writings  are  fall 
of  this  bttor  sort*  To  instance  only  in  the  famous  prediction  of  Balaam : 
Tylers  shmU  oome  a  stab  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of 
Isr^eL*  This  prophecy  may  possibly  in  some  sense  relate  to  David; 
h«l^  without  ipiestion,  it  bdongs  principally  to  Jesus:  the  metaphor  of  a 
sespire  was  common  and  popular,  to  denote  a  ruler,  like  David;  but  the 
stOTj  though  it  also  signified,  in  the  prophetic  wrilingB,f  a  temporal 
prinee  or  ruler,  yet  had  a  secret  and  hidden  meaning  likewise:  a  star  in 
tke  £igyptian  hieroglyphics  denoted  God:^  and  how  much  hierogfyphie 
wriUs^  influoiced  the  eastern  languages  we  shall  see  presently.  Thus 
GoD^  in  the  prophet  Amos,  reproving  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry  on 
their  first  coming  out  of  Egypt,  says:  '<  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of 
your  Moloehj  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  stab  of  youb  odd,  whidi 
ye  nuule  to  your8elves.''§  The  star  of  your  god  is  a  sublime  figure  to 
agnify  the  image  cf  your  ood;  for  a  star  being  employed  in  hierogly- 
phics to  signify  God,  it  is  used  here  with  great  el^ance,-  to  signify  the 
material  image  of  a  oon:  the  words,  the  star  of  your  oon,  being  only  a 
repetitioii,  so  usual  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  the  preceding,  Chiun  your 
Mtopet.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  metaphor  here  used  by  Balaam  of 
a  jtfof  was  of  that  abstruse  mysterious  kind;  and  is  so  to  be  understood ; 
and  consequently  that  it  related  only  in  the  mysterious  sense  to  Chbist, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God. 

We  hare  observed  how  symbols,  which  came  from  open  hierogiyphies, 
loft  their  mysterious  nature,  and  recovered  again  their  primitive  use  in 
tlie  flourishing  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Just  so  agun  it  was  with  the 
parabUi  which  coming  from  the  simple  apologue,  often  returned  to  its 
first  deamess,  and  became  a  proverb  plain  and  intelligible  to  all.  "  In 
tkA  dBy,**  says  the  prophet  Micah,  '*  shall  one  take  up  a  parahle  agunst 
jvbl!\  ftc  *^£ttiali  not  all  these,"  says  Habakkuk,  "take  up  aparM& 
apdast  kin^  aiid  a  taunting  proverb  against  him,  and  sayj^'IT  &c. 

Tkoe  WBiTOfO  and  lanouaqb,  throughout  all  theur  various  modes, 
nm  exactly  the  same  fortune:  invented  out  of  necessity,  to  communicate 
menTs  thoughts  to  one  another;  they  were  continued  out  of  choice,  for 
myslery  and  ornament;  and  they  ended  at  last  as  they  began,  in  the 
way  of  popular  information. 

Hitheito  we  have  considered  the  relation  only  as  they  stand  in  an  in- 
depondent  parallel;  but  as  they  are  only  two  different  ways  of  communi- 
citiog  the  same  conceptions,  they  must  needs  have  a  mighty  influence 


xxir.  17.  t  Dan.  viii.  10. 

|'A#He  v'V  AlywMuif  y^ifikm  OEON  #ii^a/ff4.— Horapol.  Hierog.  lib.  if.  rap.  1. 
}CI^.  ▼.  ?5,  9i.  II  Cbap.  ii.  4.  ^  lb.  Ter.  G. 
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upon  one  another.  To  explain  this  in  the  manner  it  deserves  i¥ould 
require  a  volume;  and  as  a  properer  place  may  be  found  for  it,  when 
we  come  to  consid^  the  objections  to  the  style  of  tcripiurey  it  will  be 
sufficient  just  to  touch  upon  it  at  present. 

(1.)  The  influence  language  would  have  on  the  first  kind  of  writingy 
which  was  hierogfyphiealy  b  easy  to  conceive.  Language,  we  have 
shown,  was,  out  of  mere  necessity,  highly  figurative,  and  full  of  materiai 
images ;  so  that  when  men  first  thought  of  recording  their  conceptions^ 
the  writing  would  be,  of  course,  that  very  picture  which  was  belbra 
painted  in  the  fancy,  and  from  thence  delineated  in  words:  even  long 
after,  when  figurative  speech  was  continued  out  of  choice,  and  adorned 
with  all  the  invention  of  wit,  as  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
that  the  genius  of  the  simpler  hieroglyphic  writing  was  again  revived  for 
ornament,  in  emblems  and  devices,  the  poetic  habit  of  personaliang 
every  thing,  filled  their  coins,  their  arches,  their  altars,  &c  with  all  kinds 
of  imaginary  beings.  AU  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  all  the  affections  of 
the  body,  all  the  properties  of  countries,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  became 
the  seeds  of  living  things:  for, 

—  IS  IMAGINATION  bodied  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  airiuCt  hand 
Tum'd  them  to  s^pe,  waA  gsve  to  aiiy  nothing 
A  locii  habitation  and  a  name.* 

(2.)  The  reciprocal  influence  hieroglfiphie  writing  would  have  on 
language  is  as  evident.  The  Chinese,  we  have  seen,  used  this  kind  of 
writing,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  character  given  of  their  Ian* 
guage  is  entirely  correspondent:  *^  The  style  of  the  Chinese,  in  their 
compositions,"  says  Du  Halde,  "  is  mysterious,  concise,  Ai4LEGomic^ 
and  sometimes  obscure.  They  say  much  in  few  words.  Their  expree* 
sions  are  lively,  animated,  and  thick  sown  with  bold  comparisons^  and 
noble  metaphors,**^  Their  style,  we  see,  was  concise  and^figuratipei  the 
very  character,  as  we  have  seen,  of  all  the  barbarous  nations  upon  earth) 
both  ancient  and  modem ;  for  nature  is  ever  uniform.  The  cold  phleg- 
matic  temper  of  the  Chinese  made  their  style  short  and  laconic;  the  nee 
of  hieroglyphics  made  it  figurative;  and  from  this  mixture  it  became 
obscure:  but  had  those  remote  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  west  possessed 
the  warm  imagination  of  the  proper  Asiatics,  then  had  their  language^ 
like  that  of  the  people  spoken  of  above,  abounded  with  pleonasms  inp 
stead  of  laconisms.  The  old  Asiatic  style,  so  highly  figurative,  seems 
likewise,  by  what  we  find  of  its  remains,  in  the  prophetic  language  of 
the  sacred  writers,  to  have  been  evidently  fitshioned  to  the  mode  of 
cient  hieroglyphics,  both  curiolcgic  and  tropical.  Of  the  first  kind 
the  figurative  expressions  of  spotted  garments,  to  denote  iniquity;  tm 

*  Sliakspeare. 

f  Le  sUle  des  Chinois  dans  leurs  compositions  est  mytttrUux,  concis,  aUegoHfm^  el 
qoelquefeis  obecor.  lis  disent  beaucoup  de  choees  en  peu  de  paroles.  Leurt  msjinmStms 
sent  ▼ivee,  animies  et  semies  de  conpanisoos  hardies,  et  de  meCaplMne  inMss^  ■  Psstr. 
de  I'Erapire  de  la  Chine,  t.  ii.  p.  VH,     Ptoris,  1736. 
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imioxieaimg  Aramghty  to  lignify  error  and  misery;  the  smord  and  bofv^ 
a  warrior;  a  giffontie  siaiurey  a  mighty  leader;  balaneey  weights  and 
wteatmreBy  a  judge  or  magistrate;  armSy  a  powerful  nation,  like  the  Ro- 
man. Of  the  second  kind,  which  answers  to  the  tropical  hiero^yphic^ 
is  the  calling  empires,  kings,  and  nobles,  by  the  names  of  the  heavenfy 
btmmanesy  the  mst,  moony  and  stars;  their  temporary  disasters  or  en- 
tire ofvertbrow,  denoted  by  eclipses  and  extinctions;  the  destruction  of 
the  nobility,  by  stars /ailing  from  the  firmament;  hostile  invasions,  by 
tksmder  mmd  iempestwms  mnds;  and  leaders  of  armies,  conquerors,  and 
fiMOiders  of  empire,  by  honSy  hears,  leopards,  goats,  or  lUgh  trees.  In 
a  word,  the  prophetic  style  seems  to  be  a  spbakino  hdbrooltphic. 

Theae  obserrations  will  not  only  assist  us  in  the  inteUigence  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  likewise  yindicate  their  character  from 
the  illiterate  cavib  of  modem  libertines,  who  have  foolishly  mistaken 
ittl  eolooring  for  the  peculiar  workmanship  of  the  speaker's  heated  ima- 
gination,  which  was  the  sober  established  language  of  their  times ;  a 
knginge  which  GrOB  and  his  Son  condescended  to  employ,  as  the  pro- 
perest  vehicle  of  the  high  mysterious  ways  of  providence,  in  the  revela- 
don  of  themselves  to  mankind. 

But  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  We  must  observe  in  the  last  place,  that, 
besides  the  many  changes  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
underwent,  they  at  length  suffered  a  very  perverse  corruption.     It  hath 
been  already  seen,  how  the  hystsbibs,  that  other  grand  vehicle  of 
Bgjtpiian  nfisdom,  degenerated  into  magic:  just  so  it  happened  with 
tbeHXEBOOLYrmcs ;  for  their  characters  being  become,  in  a  proper  sense, 
ncred,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  it  disposed  the  more  superstitious 
to  engrave  them  upon  gems,  and  wear  them  as  amulets  or  charms.     But 
this  alnise  teems  not  to  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  established  worship 
of  the  god  Serapis ;  which  happened  under  the  Ptolemies ;  and  was  first 
brought  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  world  by  certain  Christian  here- 
ties,*  and  natives  of  E^ypt,  who  had  mingled  a  number  of  pagan  super- 
ititioiis  with  their  Giristianity.    These  gems,  called  abbaxas,  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  are  engraven  with  all  kinds 
of  hien^lyphic  characters.     For  this  abusive  original,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Rufinus  the  ecclesiastical  historian,    contemproary   with  St 
Jerome:  who  can  rechon  tip,  says  he,  the  horrid  superstitions  practised 
at  Cancpms  f  where  under  pretence  of  interpreting  the  sacerdotal 
LSTTES8,  for  so  they  call  the  ancient  Egyptian  characters,  a  public 
sdkod  may  be  almost  said  to  be  opened  for  the  teaching  magical  arts.^ 
Hence  these  characters  came   to  be   called  Chaldaic,  the  Chaldeans 
being  particulariy  addicted  to  magic.     So  Cassiodorus,  speaking  of  the 
obelisks  in  the  Roman  circus,  which  were  brought  from  Egypt,  calls  the 

•  Sec  BoU  C  C  C,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

f      Ori<y'  fui$  enmneret  tvpentUioia  Jlagitiaf    Uhi  praiestu  SACBROOTALiirM  litbra- 
MBMt  i^  «)■*'*  ajppeUoMt  antiquu  iEgyptioniin  litens,  mojficts  artit  erat  pene  pttNicatcMa, 
Hift  Ub.  ii.  cap.  UTi. 
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inscriptions  on  tliem  CTuMaka  siffna:*  to  the  abraxas  afterwards  sac* 
ceeded  TAUSMAirstt  which  (mixed,  like  the  other,  with  the  dotages  of 
judicial  astrology)  are  hdd  in  high  reverence  to  this  day,  in  aU  Maho- 
metan countries.  And  here  let  me  obsenre,  that  firom  the  low  date  of 
these  kinds  of  charms  may  be  seen  the  impertinence  of  what  Sir  John 
Marsham  brings  from  late  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  to  confront  and 
discredit  the  mysterious  elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilder- 

ne8s4 
But  what  must  we  think  of  Kibcher,  who  hath  mistaken  these  siqier- 

stitions  for  the  ancient  Egyptian  wisdom :  and  setting  up  with  this  magie^ 
and  that  other  of  the  myMterieSy  which  the  later  Platonists  and  Pythago* 
reans  had  jumbled  together,  in  the  production  of  their  &natic  philoso- 
phy, soon  engrossed,  in  imagination,  all  the  treasures  of  anttquityTf 
However,  to  be  just,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  misled 'by  the 
ancients  themselves;  some  of  whom  imagined  that  the  very  first 
hieroglyphics  were  tainted  with  this  magical  pollution,  just  as  some 
modems  would  have  the  first  mysteries  to  be  corrupted  by  debauched 
practices.  So  Lucan,  speaking  of  the  times  before  alphabetic  writings 
says, 

Nondum  flumlneas  Memphis  contcxere  Biblos  . 
Norrraf,  et  taxit  tantom,  volucrttque  fenrque 
Scutptoque  servmbant  m aoicas  animalia  linuuas. 

Here,  we  see,  the  abuse  and  the  invention  are  made  coeval.  An  extra-* 
vagant  error,  which  the  least  attention  to  the  history  of  the  human  noond 
and  the  progress  of  its  operations  might  have  prevented. 

To  conclude,  I  have  here  presumed  to  dispute  an  unquestioned  pro- 
position, that  the  Egyptians  invented  hieroglyphics  far  the  sake  qf  se* 
crecy.  It  will  be  well  if  the  evidence  of  the  reasoning  may  esLcose  the 
singularity  of  the  paradox.  This  is  certain,  the  subject  hath  long  re- 
mained in  obscurity;  and  as  certain,  that  I  have,  some  how  or  othofi 
been  able  to  throw  a  little  scattered  light  into  the  darkest  comers  of  it. 
Whether  the  common  opinion  occasioned  the  ol>scurity,  and  the  notion 
here  advanced  has  contributed  to  remove  it,  is  left  for  the  candid  reader 
to  detennine.|| 

*  Uhi  sacra  prucorum  ChaldaicU  tignU,  qwui  Uteris,  tfu^Kwn/flcr.— Lib.  iii.  ep.  51,  el 

lib.  IH.  ep.  2. 

f  See  note  D  D  D,  at  the  end  of  this  book.    %  See  note  EEE,  attheendoftUi  book. 

i  The  following  are  three  of  his  aix  postukOa  on  which  he  ibiinda  his  whole  inCerpratatfaa 
of  tlM  Kgyptian  hieroglyphics: — 

1.  HisroglgpUca  ^gypHarum  doctrina  nihil  aliud  est  guam  arctma  de  Dto,  ii^mttfm 
Ideis,  AmgeUst  IkewutMmSf  estterisqme  mundanarvm  polestaium  dassUms  ordimAu9fm 
scietUia,  sasris  pUissimttm  imsadpia, 

6.  Bierogigpkica  sgmMa  n&n  tantilim  suUimium  eramt  signiJioaHva  saarumtnimmmf  mi 

ft  naimrakm  gmmdem  ^fleaciam  habere  credabanhsTt  turn  ad  genios  bonos  gvUmsemm  at^ 

emdtum,  et  in  abdita  nature  abysso  iatemtem  sympathiam  habere  putabantur^  aUraktndmi 

turn  ad  amtrarios  et  antitechnos  genios,  ob  eorundem  cum  its  anttpathiam,  coihrcendae  pra^ 

JUgandosque, 

6.  Hkrogiyphiea  symbola  nihil  aliud  qudm  prophylnctica  qnsedam  tigna,  ammihim  wmk- 
rum  arrrruncativa,  ob  miri/tium  ratenarum  mundialium  amsmsum  eannesriememgme,  ess* 
ejristimalantur.—CEfil^.  ifigypi.  t.  iii.  p.  4.     ||  See  note  F  P  P  at  the  end  of  thb  beolu 
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An>  now  to  ftpply  tbU  inatter  to  tbe  proof  of  our  propoaitioa;  fpi 
diu  loQg  diioour«e  on  /U^r^fgphw  wrUrn^  is  particuiar^  given  to  do* 
duoe  from  its  nature,  origioi  »nd  use,  an  interpal  argument  {or  the  high 
antiquity  of  JS^ptitm  llMnuf^, 

Let  ua  aee  tlien  l|ow  the  evidence  stands :  tke  true  Egyptian  learnings 
which  the  early  Greek  ^agea  brought  ftom  thence  to  adorn  their  own 
eouatry,  was,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  these  writers,  all  contained 
in  Uertj^lifpkici.  They  record  a  simple  fact ;  and,  in  a  fact  of  this 
nature^  they  could  not  be  deoaired ;  though  in  the  causes  of  it  they  well 
might;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  indeed  were^— But  hieroglyphio-Wting 
thva  invented,  was  improved  into  a  contrivance  to  record  their  secret  wis* 
dan^  long  before  an  afphobet  waa  found  out;  and  yet  an  alphabet  was 
of  ao  high  and  almost  immemorial  antiquity  as  to  pass  for  an  invention 
of  the  gods:  and  consequently  to  deceive  some  men  into  an  opinion 
that  leiUr$  were  prior  in  time  to  hierogfypkies.^ 

To  this  it  may  be  ot^eeted,  <<that,  as  I  pretend  kierogfyphies  were 
not  invented  for  secrecy,  but  afterwards  turned  to  that  use,  and  even  em^ 
ployed  in  it,  long  after  the  invention  of  alphabetic  letters,  it  might  very 
weO  be*  that  this  profound  learning,  which  all  agree  to  have  been  record- 
ed in  hierogfypMcMf  was  the  product  pf  ages  much  below  the  antiquity 
inquired  after." 

Now,  not  to  insist  upon  the  Grecian  testimony,  which  makes  the  learu' 
cd luerqglffpkies  coeval  with  the  first  race  of  kings;  I  reply,  and  might 
wdl  rest  the  matter  on  this  single  argument, — That  if  at  the  invention  of 
feMfiw,  much  higfa-prixed  learning  had  not  been  contained  in  lu^ogliyphie$^ 
but  only  pl^  memorials  of  civil  matters,  no  plausible  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  £gyptians  £d  not  then  discontinue  a  way  of  writing  so 
tfoabieaome  and  imperfect.  It  hath  been  shown,  that  in  the  very  early 
sgea  of  the  world,  all  nations,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian,  used  to  record 
tke  ■MceasioB  of  tipie  and  revolutions  of  state  in  hierogij^phie  char- 
icters:  but,  of  tiiese,  none,  besides  the  Egyptians,  continuedto  write  by 
marks  &r  things,  after  the  invention  of  letters*  All  others  immediately 
dra|it  their  lueroglyphics  on  the  discovery  oi  that  more  commodious 
laHhodr  The  reason  of  which  is  plain ;  all  others  were  totally  unlearned 
inthooe  periods  of  their  existence  preceding  the  knowledge  of  letters;  con* 
leqaently,  as  their  hieroglyphics  were  employed  in  nothing  but  tq  re^oed 
the  rude  annals  of  their  history,  they  had  no  inducement  to  continue 
them:  but  at  this  remarkable  era,  Egypt  was  very  learned:  and  hiero- 
glyphies  being  the  repositories  of  its  learning,  these  monuments  would  be 
in  lugfa  veneration,  and  that  veneration  would  perpetuate  their  use. 
There  is  but  one  example  perhaps  in  the  world,  besides  the  f^^'ptian, 
where  a  people's  learning  waa  first  recorded  in  hleraglyphie  characters ; 
and  this  one  example  will  support  our  argument:  the  people  I  mean  are 
die  Chctess  ;  who,  as  the  missionaries  assure  us,  bear  such  esteem  and 
reverence  for  their  ancient  character^  that,  when  they  find  it  curiously 

•  See  note  G  G  G,  at  the  end  of  thi«  boolu 
VOL.  II.  >^ 
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written,  they  prefer  it  to  the  most  elegant  painting,  and  purchase  the 
least  scrap  at  an  excessive  price:  they  will  not,  we  are  told,  apply  the 
paper  even  of  any  common  book,  on  which  these  characters  are  written 
to  a  pro&ne  or  vulgar  use;  and  their  joiners  and  masons  do  not  dare  to 
tear  a  printed,  leaf  which  they  find  pasted  to  the  wall  or  wainscot*  Now 
if,  at  length,  these  people  should  be  prevailed  on  to  use  the  more  excel- 
lent way  of  writing  with  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  can  any  one  doubt 
but  that  their  mandarins  would  still  continue  these  venerable  hieroglyphic 
characters  in  their  works  of  science  and  religion?  Thus,  what  we  see 
would  be  the  case  here  was  without  all  question  the  case  of  the  Egj^p* 
tians;  characters  become  the  vehicle  of  such  treasures  of  learning  mnst 
be  in  the  highest  reverence :  and,  indeed,  the  name  of  hierojjf^fpkieM, 
under  which  they  were  delivered  to  the  Ghreeks,  shows  they  were  in  &ct 
thus  reverenced.t  But  that  learning  which  was  contained  in  hierogly- 
phics, and  was,  of  itself^  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their  use,  gave  birth  to 
a  tradition  which  would  efiectually  secure  it ;  and  this  was,  that  tke  gods 
themselves  invented  hieroglyphic  writing. 

On  the  whole,  the  argument  drawn  from  their  continueb  usb  seems  so 
sure  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egyptian  learning  in  general,  that 
one  might  safely  rest  the  whole  upon  it:  but  to  remove  all  cavil,  I  shall 
proceed  to  other,  and,  as  I  think,  incontestable  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
of  that  learning^  and  particularly  the  theologic:  the  one  takoi  from  the 
true  original  of  the  art  of  onsibocbitic,  or  interpretation  of  dreamus 
and  the  other  firom  the  true  mginal  of  animajl  wobship:  both  of  theee 
fimtastic  superstitions  being  the  genuine  and  peculiar  growth  of  Eotpt. 

1.  The  art  of  onxulocbitic,  firom  whose  original  I  deduce  my  first 
proofs  made  a  very  consideraUe  part  of  ancient  pagan  religion.  '  Arte- 
midorus,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  dreamsy  collected  from  much  earlier  writers,  divides  droarni 
into  two  kinds,  the  spectilative 9301^  the  aiUegorical:X  the  first  kind ia  thai 
which  presents  a  plain  and  direct  picture  of  the  matter  about  which  the 
dream  gives  information;  the  second  is  an  oblique  intimation,  of  it,  by 
a  tropical  or  symbolic  image.  This  latter,  which  makes  up  the  laige 
fiurago  of  dreams,  is  the  only  kind  that  needs  an  interpreter;  on  whidi 
account  Macrobius  defines  a  dream  to  be  the  notice  of  something  hU  as 
aUegary  which  wants  to  he  explained.^ 

*  lit  prefereut  mime  un  beau  canctere  k  U  plat  admirible  peioture,  et  I'oo  en  veit  sm- 
▼ent  qui  tchetent  bien  cher  une  pege  de  tIoux  cartcteret,  quaod  lit  aont  bten  ftrm^i.  Ik 
honorentleun  ctrtcteret  Jutquet  dam  lee  llvree  let  plut  onUuairat,  etti  par  hawrd  qiielfiiw 
ItiiUlte  Hoient  iomb^»  lit  let  ramataeot  avec  retpect:  oe  eerait,  leloo  eos,  mm  mm- 
iieretft  et  me  impolitette,  d*en  faire  un  utage  profime,  de  let  fooler  aux  piedt  en  mandt, 
de  let  Jetter  raSrae  avec  indiSbrenoe ;  aouTent  il  arrf  re,  que  lee  menaitletv  et  lea  wm^mm 
n'eaent  pat  dechirer  une  fetitUe  imprim^,  qui  te  tranve  oolMe  tur  le  mor,  ou  tur  la  Mi.  Ik 
cralgnent  de  &ire  une  iaote.— *Du  Halde,  Deter,  de  rEm^re  de  la  Chine,  t.  U.  p.  StB. 

^  See  p .  26 ;  and  tee  note  H  H  H  at  the  end  of  thfi  book. 

Uwvwf  ^MM<f  vftTMixtTff ,  mXXwy^tui  K  M  ii  iXXM9  iXXm  nvM(/M»Tif. — Artcmidi  Ontir. 
lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

$  Somnium  proprle  vocatur,  quod  tegit  figuris  et  Yelut  ambaglbui,  non  nlii  intetprvfta- 
tiooe  intelligendam,  tlgaificationem  rei  qutt  demonstratur. — In  Somn.  Scrip,  lib.  I.  ca^  3. 
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So  tidift  the  qaeslion  will  be,  on  what  grounds  or  rules  of  interpreta* 
tkm  tlie  oneirocrilics  proceeded,  when,  if  a  man  dreamed  of  a  dragon,  the 
iatei'pfeiei'  sMured  lum  it  signified  majetiy;  if  of  a  serpent,  a  dUease;  a 
▼iper^  sMOfMy;  frogs,  impostor*;  pigeons  and  stock-doves,  women;  par- 
txidges,  inqnemMpertons;  a  swallow,  torrowy  decUhy  and  difosier;  cais, 
aimUay;  the  idmeumon,  deeeitfid and  mischievous  men^*  8^.  for  the  whole 
art  of  ancient  omeiroeritie  was  concerned  in  these  remote  and  mysterious 
rgjafions      Now  the  early  interpreters  of  dreams  were  not  juggling  im- 
i;  Imt,  like  the  early  judicial  astrologers^  more  superstitious  than 
ndgfabours;  and  so  the  first  who  fdl  into  their  own  delusions. 
However,  suppose  them  to  have  been  as  arrant  cheats  as  any  of  iheir 
siicoewors,  yet  at  their  first  setting  up  they  must  have  had  materials  pro- 
par  ftr  their  trade;  which  could  never  be  the  wild  workings  of  each  man's 
private  fimoy.     Their  customers  would  look  to  find  a  known  analogy, 
beeome  Teootible  by  long  application  to  mysterious  wisdom,  for  the 
grooBdwofk  of  their  deciphering;  and  the  decipherers  themselves  would 
as  naturaDy  fly  to  some  confessed  authority,  to  support  their  pretended 
tdenoe.     But  what  ground  or  authority  could  this  be,  if  not  the  mysteri- 
001  learning  of  sjfmbolie  eharaeters  f    Here  we  seem  to  have  got  a 
lolotion  of  the  difficulty.     The  Egyptian  priests^  the  first  interpreters 
took  their  rules  for  this  species  of  divinatioit,  from  their 
riddling,  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  read:  a  ground  of  inter- 
prelatifm  which  would  ^ve  the  strongest  credit  to  the  art ;  and  equally 
mSUtf  the  diviner  and  the  consulter:  for  by  this  time  it  was  generally 
h^eved  that  their  gods  had  ^ven  them  hkeroglyphic  writing.    So  that 
Botking  waa  more  natural  than  to  imagine  that  these  gods,  who  in  their 
opinioii  gmve  dreams  Ukewise,  had  employed  the  same  mode  of  expres- 
in  bodi  revelations.    This,  I  suppose,  was  the  true  originalf  of 
or  the  interpretation  of  those  dreams  called  allegorical ;  that 
M|  ef  dreemi  in  general;  for  the  wildness  of  an  unbridled  fancy  will 
make  almost  all  natural  dreams  to  be  <^  that  kind.    It  is  true,  the  art 
beiiy  now  weD  established,  every  age  adorned  it  with  additional  super- 
ililiOM;  so  that  at  length  the  old  foundation  became  quite  lost  in  these 
isw  ineroatations. 

If  tUs  account  of  its  original  stood  in  need  of  farther  evidence,  I 
night  urge  the  rules  of  interpretaHon  here  given  from  Artenudorus,  and 
t  great  many  more  which  might  have  been  given ;  all  of  them  conform- 
ihle  lo  the  embolic  hieroglyphics  in  Horapollo. 

Herodotus,  in  Clio,  telLs  us,  how  Cyrus,  dreaming  that  young  Darius 
kad  wixos  on  his  shoulders,  which,  when  spread  out,  shaded  Asia  and 
Europe,  understood  this  dream  by  the  assistance  of  his  interpreters,  to 
■gmfy  (as  we  must  needs  conclude)  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
Vy  that  jFOung  man.  Now  Sanchoniatho  tells  us}  that  in  the  most  an- 
oent  kierogfyphic  writing^  a  supreme  governor  was  designed  by  a  man 

•  Vid.  Arttmidcr.  f  See  note  1 1  I,  at  the  end  of  Uiis  book. 

X  9m  ibovt,  p.  flO  of  tUf  Tolaine. 
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with  four  WIN09,  aiid  hb  lieutenants  or  princes  under  him  by  a  man 
with  twot  and  that  their  being  otUstreicked  signified  action  or  design.* 

But  there  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  which  pott  the  Blatter  out 
of  all  doubt.  The  technical  term  used  by  the  oneirooritics  for  tha  phan* 
tasms  seen  in  dreams,  was  rroiXEIA^f  elemeni*.  It  would  be  hard  to 
give  a  good  account  of  the  use  of  so  odd  a  term  on  any  other  tuppoii* 
tion  than  the  derivation  of  oneirocritic  from  symbolic  writing.  On  that 
supposition  it  is  easy  and  evident;  for  symbolic  marksf  were  oalled 
TTOIXEI  A*  Now  when  they  used  symbols  to  decipher  dreams,  notfaiag 
was  more  natural  than  to  give  the  same  significative  imagea,  on  tka 
stone  and  in  the  fancy,  the  same  appellation. 

The  reason  why  the  Egyptian  priests  (who,  we  have  seen,  need  the 
Greek  tongue  very  early)  called  thdr  hieroglyphic  and  symbc^c  maiia 
^ntxulMy  was  because.  In  this  way  of  writing,  liiey  employed  all  kinds  of 
natural  entities,  to  denote  their  mental  conceptions ;  the  proper  agnifi<» 
cation  of  wrixfi^  being  the  first  elements  and  principles  of  things,  oat  of 
which  all  beings  arise,  and,  of  which,  they  are  compounded.§  Hence  it 
tsame  that  iilphdbei  letters,  which  were  an  improvement  on  I^cfffypkiet 
and  received  their  first  shapes  firom  hieroglyphic  images,  were  called 
rmxfia. 

So  much  for  the  oHffinal  of  oneirocritic*     To  bring  it  to  the  pointy  we 
are  next  to  conMder  its  aniiquUy.    Now,  scripture  leads  us  to  the 
tice  of  this  art  as  high  up  as  the  age  of  Joseph. 

Pharaoh  had  two  dreams;  ||  one  of  seven  kine,  the  other  of  seven 
of  com.  We  see  both  these  phantasms  [rroocifcf]  were  symbois  of 
Egypt:  the  ears  denoting  its  distinguished  fertility;  the  kime^  its  great 
tutelary  patroness,  Isis.  Pharaoh  knew  thus  much  without  an  interpie* 
ter;  and  hence  arose  his  solicitude  and  anxiety  to  understand  the  nest, 
as  a  matter  that  concerned  the  public:  accordingly,  when  Josephf 
comes  to  decipher  these  dreams,  he  does  not  tell  the  king  that  the  two 
sevens  denoted  seven  years  in  Egypt^  but  simply  seven  years:  the  seene 
of  the  famine  needed  no  deciphering.  Unlike,  in  this,  to  the  intespra- 
tation  of  Daniel,  when  Nebuchadnenar  saw  in  a  dream  a  fair  msd  kiyk 
tree ;  which  being  the  symbol  of  majesty  in  general,  tiie  propliet  ax- 
plidns  its  particular  meaning,  "  The  tree  that  thou  sawest-^t  is  thou, 
O  king."** 

The  argument  therefore  stands  thus:  the  oneiroeritics  borrowed  their 
art  of  deciphering  from  symbolic  hieroglyphics. — But  this  could  not  be 
till  hieroglyphics  were  become  sacred,  by  being  made  the  cloudy  v^ehi- 
de  of  their  theology;  because,  till  then,  hieroglyphics  had  neither 
authority  enough  to  support  the  credit  of  those  interpretations,  nor  a 
perplexity  sufficiently  copious  to  support  the  mystery  of  this  iqf^iosr 
tion«— -But  by  the  time  hieroglyphics  were  become  sacred,  Egypt  was 

*  See  noCd  K  K  K,  at  the  end  of  tbit  book.  f  See  note  L  L  L,  »t  the  end  of  thb  beok. 
t  See  note  M  M  M,  »t  tbe  end  of  tbis  boob.  $  See  p.  26  of  tbie  vol.  ||GeiumU. 
IT  See  note  NNN,  at  tbe  end  of  tbit  book.  '    *•  Dan.  It.  19,  S0»  tl. 
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very  lewiiecU— Now  they  were  saered  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  as  appears 
hom  the  use  of  interpreting  dreams  according  to  those  symbols*— 
ThcrcAm  learmtd  Egypt  of  very  high  a$iiiquiig, 

2»  My  second  alignment  for  this  antiquity  is  deduced  from  the  true 
original  of  akimajl  wobship;  and  stands  thus:  We  have  observed,  that 
in  tkoae  improved  hieroglyphics,  called  symbols  (in  which  it  is  confessed, 
fSkt  aneient  Egyptian  learning  was  contained)  the  less  obvious  properties 
of  animala  occasioned  their  becoming  marks,  by  analogical  adaption,  for 
tery  diflfereot  ideas,  whether  of  substances  or  modes ;  which  phiinly  in- 
timataa  that  physical  knowledge  had  been  long  cultivated.  Now  these 
tymbola  I  hold  to  be  the  true  original  of  aviual  worship  in  Egypt. 
Bat  aaiiiiai  worship  was  the  established  worship  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
as  is  erldent  from  the  book  of  Exodus  :  therefore  the  Egyptian  learn- 
ing was  of  this  high  antiquity.*  The  only  proposition  in  this  aigument, 
that  needs  any  proof,  u  the  first.  The  reasons  therefore  which  induce 
lie  to  think  egmbolie  writing  to  be  the  sole  origin  of  aninuU  worship 
ars  these: 

(1.)  This  kind  of  idolatry  was  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian  siqperstition ; 
and  almost  unknown'  to  all  Uie  castes  of  paganism,  but  such  as  were 
evidently  copied  from  that  original  if  Moses  treats  it  as  their  distin-. 
gniriifng  superstition  2|  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  at  a  loss  for  its 
offiginaly  yet  speak  of  it  as  the  peculiar  extravagance  oi  Egypt :  and  the 
most  intdfigent  of  the  modems  consider  it  in  the  very  same  light.  § 

(2.)  The  Egyptians  not  only  won^pped  animalSf  but  flahts;  and, 
in  a  wotdt  every  kind  of  being  that  had  qualities  remarkably  singular 
or  effiea«io«s;  because  all  these  had  found  their  place  in  symbolic  writ- 
ii^:  fiir,  as  hath  been  shown,  when  hieroglyphics  came  to  be  employed 
ftr  mystery,  no  sooner  was  one  symbol  grown  common  and  vulgar, 
aiMrtlrpr  was  invented  of  a  more  recondite  meaning:  so  that  the 
▼egetaUe,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  would  be  all  explored  to  paint 
the  histories  of  their  gods. 

(S»)  Besides  the  adoration  of  almost  every  thing  existing,  the  JE^yp- 
titme  wofshipped  a  thousand  chimeras  of  their  own  creation:  some  wth 
traman  bodies,  and  the  heads  or  feet  of  brutes;  others  with  brutal  bodies, 
and  the  beads  or  feet  of  men;  while  others  again  were  a  fantastic  com- 
pomd  of  the  several  parts  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  terrestrial  and 

•  See  note  O  O  G^  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
f  9mA  m  the  MTenJ  fBtitile  otikmi  of  Palesthie  and  India. 
IDwiLiT.  14— 2J. 

{  Tbe  learned  Fouimoot  thus  expresses  himself  :^Mau  pour  parler  timptement  et  sans 
ftrd,  Ufaudra  bon'grS  malgrS  en  revenir  d  ceci,  que  Us  EgypHens  Stoiewi,  et,  sHls  pen- 
tm  pern,  demrieni  se  croire  eusr  m^tnes  un  peuplefort  ejetravagant ;  on  n*apoiheose 
samt/olie  les  oignons  et  k*  asperges:  que  pernez  encore  des  diews  oiseaus,  poistons, 
t,  crocodUesf  mais  non-seulement  Us  avoient  deifiS  les  animaux;  ce  qui  est  plus 
_  r  encore,  infiUuSs  de  la  metempsycose,  ils  student  entkousiasmSs  la  dessus  de  mys^ 
Irgsgies  incomprekensiSles.  Leurs  prStres,  par  un  zele  qu*on  ne  connoit  pas  trop,  s'Stoieni 
lemdm*  iu  prtdioaUurs  de  ces  memesfolies;  et  ils  en  avoient  dans  leurs  conqu^tes,  ou  par 
4u  wsisaiesu,  mUcU  tout  I'iude,  toute  la  Chiue,  tout  Ic  Japon.'^Ei^ex  Crit.  sur  les  Hist. 
<et  Anc^  Pesqdes,  t.  i.  p.  'i21. 
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aquatic:  ibr  betides  the  rimpler  method,  in  hieroglypluc  vritiiig,  of 
expresmng  their  hetb-gods  by  an  entire  plant  or  animal,  there  were  two 
others  which  the  more  circumstantial  history  of  thoee  deities  hrnnghi  ia 
use.  Thus  when  the  subject  was  only  one  single  quality  of  a  god  or 
hero,  the  human  shape  was  only  partially  deformed;*  as  with  the  head 
of  a  dog,  hawk,  or  ram,  to  denote  fidelity,  vigilance,  or  strength;  with, 
the  feet  and  thighs  of  a  goat,  to  represent  rusticity,  agility,  or  lint;  and 
this  gave  being  to  their  Anubis,  Pan,  and  Jupiter  Ammon:  bat  wheea 
the  subject  required  a  fuller  catalogue  of  the  hero's  Tirtues  or  ueeAd 
qualities,  there  they  employed  an  assemblage  of  the  sereral  parts  eC 
various  animals:  each  of  which,  in  hieroglyphic  writing,  was  signifio»* 
tive  of  a  distinct  property:  in  which  assemblage,  that  animal,  more  peon 
liarly  representative  of  the  god,  was  most  conq>icaous.  This  will  es* 
plain  the  verse  of  Antieiid^  in  his  hymn  to  the  sun, 

*H(XMf  M  fir««'AM|  'lEPAW  IfOATMOFSE. 

The  sun  was  generally  expressed  by  a  hawk';  but  this  symboHe  hawkf 
under  various  considerations,  had  the  various  parts  of  other  i»winriff 
added  to  it. 

(4.)  That  animal  which  was  worshipped  in  one  city  was  saeriileed  in 
another.  Thus,  though  at  Memphis  they  adored  the  ox,  at  Mendes  the 
goat,  and  at  Thebes  the  ram ;  yet,  in  one  place  or  other,  eadi  of  diese 
animalM  was  used  in  sacrifice:  but  bulls  and  clean  calves  were  oflRwed  vp 
in  all  places.  The  reason  of  this  can  only  be  that  at  Memphis  th^  om 
was,  in  hieroglyphic  learning,  the  S3rmbol  of  some  deity;  at  Mendes  the 
goat ;  and  at  Thebes  the  ram;  but  Ae  bull  and  calf  no  where:  fbr  what 
else  can  be  said  for  the  original  of  so  fimtastiosl  a  diversity  in  rgprssen- 
taiive  deities  within  a  kingdom  of  one  national  religion? — ^But  ftrdierx 
the  same  animal  was  feasted  in  one  place,  with  divine  honomns;  ill 
another  it  was  pursued  with  the  direst  execrations.  Thus,  at  ArrinoS^ 
the  crocodile  was  adored;  because  having  no  tongue  it  was  made  In 
hieroglyphic  writing  the  symbol  of  the  divinity  ;t  elsewhere  it  was  had 
in  horror,  as  being  made  in  the  same  writing  the  S3rmbol  of  Tjrphon ;% 
that  is,  it  was  used  as  a  sacred  character  in  the  history  both  of  their 
natural  and  civil  theology. 

(5.)  Brute  worship  was,  at  firH^  altogether  objective  to  their  heio- 
gods ;  of  whom  animals  were  but  the  representatives.  Thu  is  seen  fltMB 
the  rank  they  hold  on  ancient  monuments;  from  the  unvaried  worship 
of  some  few  of  them,  as  the  Apis^  which  still  continued  to  be  adored  as  Ate 

I  iKX»9  riMf  f/i—  mi»mftk9H'  mi)  w^kn  mi  sifiOS  M^annimHt  »mi  MXkm  rtm»  C^<*»  MfV 
irii  ^f  iiTMiifum,  w^  Ik  WuHifum^ — ^Porph.  de  Abst  lib.  iv. 

f  PluUrch,  in  genenl,  tolls  in,  thit  the  Egyptiins  thus  considertd  the  crooodlk;  Ml 
thb  luthor,  for  priTito  ends,  dellTering  a  iibe  orisintl  of  tnimal  wonhig,  K  wis  iMt  to  Us 
porpoie  to  toll^us  it  was  so  considered  in  tymbcUc  ttrmng : — §i  ^t  §li^  i  u^tmSUtXH  mMmg 
mimnii  kftM^m^^mt  frx*«*  «V**>»»  ^^Xi^  ^^  l^l^n/ut  Sim»  Xiytrtu  y^ytinu,  /um  /Mb  iy9^mfWH 
m^  fintii  ym^  f  ^*t  Xiyn  Aitft^hnt  irri.— De  Is.  et  Osir. 

%  iThe  sobseqnent  doctrine  of  the  mtlgmptyckotit  soon  niide  this  the  fomdation  ef  a  6Me, 
that  the  soul  of  Typhon  had  passed  into  a  crocodile.— that  Typkon  had  asumad  ^3mk$^gm% 
Sic— See  ifSUan's  Hist,  of  Anlmah,  Hb.  x.  cap.  81. 
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npffctatatiTe  of  Onris^— and  from  the  ezpceis  testimony  of  Herodotusi 
who  Hij%  tiialy  wben  tiie  Egyptians  addressed  the  sacred  animal,  their 
dsTotioaa  were  paid  to  that  god  to  whom  the  beast  belonged.* 

(6L)  But  to  make  the  matter  still  plainer,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
■oat  early  bmte  wiov^p  in  Egypt  was  not  an  adoration  of  the  living 
aaimal,  bat  only  of  its  pietore  or  image.  This  tnith  Herodotus  seems 
to  hint  at  in  Enteipe,  niiere  he  sajrs,  the  Egyptians  erected  the  first 
sltaiB,  images^  and  temptes  to  the  gods,  and  carved  the  nounns  or 
^•nwmAVM  on  stones. t  Now,  were  the  ori^^nal  of  brute  worship  any 
elher  than  what  is  here  siqvposed,  the  living  animal  must  have  been  first 
worriiippedy  and  the  image  of  it  would  have  been  only  an  attendant 
■upeiatitiap.  From  the  8BCX>iib  oommasdmbht^  and  Moses's  ezhorta- 
tioo  to  obecBence>  it  qi^iears  that  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the 
ezodnsy  worshipped  no  Uving  animal,  but  the  picture  or  image  only: 
**  Tlioa  shalt  have  no  otiier  gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  giraven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
ahove^  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
esrth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thjrself  to  them,  nor  serve  them."  | 
ThoB  spealri  the  law  of  the  first  table ;  by  which  we  not  only  see  that 
farato  worship  was  under  an  imager  but  that  such  image  was  symlx^cal 
of  gods  difierent  finom  the  animal  pictured,  and  alluded  to  in  the  words, 
TkoH  $hdU  ham  no  taker  gods  before  me.  Another  thing  observable 
ia  the  law  is^  that  not  only  the  making  pictures  and  images  for  adora- 
tioB  waa  forbidden)  but  the  simple  making  of  them  at  alL  And  thus 
the  Jews  understood  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  Idercglifpkkee  were 
brfaidden:  a  strong  proof  of  their  being  the  source  of  the  idolatry  in 
question  Mosbs,  in  hb  ezluMrtation  to  the  people,  paraphrases  and 
i^iphdns  thu  law:  *'  Take  ye,  therefore,  good  heed  unto  yourselves  (for 
ye  saw  no  mamner  of  emiiUnde  on  the  day  that  the  LORD  sptike  to 
jfov  m  HorelH  out  of  tiie  midst  of  the  fire)  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves' 
and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness 
i£wude  crfomakf  the  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the 
Hlrcmiiss  of  any  winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  air,  the  likeness  of  any 
^in^  that  creq^th  on  the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in 
the  waters  boieath  the  earth«''§  There  are  two  important  condu- 
aona  to  be  drawn  from  the  reason  of  this  exhortation,  for  you  saw  no 
mamner  4^  ewUUiude^  ^.  The  first  is,  that  the  Egyptian  brute  wor- 
ihip  was  eymboUeal;  Uie  other,  that  Moses's  prime  intention  was  to 
warn  the  people  against  representing  the  God  of  Israel  under  the  shape 
of  meo  or  animals,  in  the  guise  of  the  greater  gods  of  Egypt  This 
observation  will  open  our  way  to  another  circumstance,  which  shows 
t^  the  worship  of  the  Uomg  animal  was  not  yet  in  use  amongst  the 

*  of  S  b  cSn  fli*Ajn  Ijmmtm  iv;^!  rkg  %i  rf<  ArtrtXiMWi*  i¥x*f^*9**  ^^  ^>t  rtS  Sp  ^  ri 
S^.— LiKii.cap.66. 

t  Exod.  u.  3,  4,  5.  ^  Deut.  It.  15, 16,  17,  18. 
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£g3nptiQiiB;  and  that  is,  tlie  idoktroua  erection  of  the  gMen  caJ^.^  The 
peoi^e  now  luipeeting  thej  had  lost  Moass,  whom  they  were  taught  to 
consider  as  the  vicegerent,  (sr  representative  of  their  God,  grew  vm^mr* 
tient  fi>r  another;  and,  besotted  with  Egyptian  snpeittitioas,  chose  fcnr 
his  re|>resentative  the  same  which  the  Egyptians  Used  for  the  symbol  e€ 
their  great  god,  Osiris.  Interpreters  seem  to  ran  into  two  diflfetiiat 
extremes  concerning  this  matter,  some  conceiving  that  the  IsimaUtei 
wcM^pped  an  Egyptian  god  ntatder  the  goldem  ealf^  though  the  wm^- 
sfaippors  themselves  expresdy  declare  the  contrary:  ^  These,"  say  tliay^ 
^  be  thy  gods,  O  Isirady  which  brottght  thee  xxp  out  of  the  land  e€ 
Egypt."!  Others  suppose  the  <Mi{f  was  not  made  in  imkatiiNi  of  mtj 
E^ptian  symbol  whatsoever,  because  it  was  the  living  Apis  tiiat  repnH 
sented  Osiris;  but  we  see  the  wokehip  of  the  living  animal  was  not  yel 
inth>duced«  However^  in  time^  and  in  no  long  time  neither^  for  It  wae 
as  eariy  as  the  inophets,  the  Egjrptiatis  began  to  worship  the  mnimal 
iiBelfi  which  worship,  as  might  be  well  expected^  prevailed  at  length 
over  that  of  its  image.  CohaU  tffigiei  muUorum  ammmlium^  mtqmi 
4»a  MAOis  animaliOf  says  Fomponius  Mda|:  of  the  Egyptians;  and 
tins  naturally  gave  birth  to  new  superstitions;  for^  as  he  goes  on,  Ufjm 

poimiarum  cmnmm  nitmen  e#/.    Bob  niger^  eertk  nkJumU$  mmgnia 

fwro  ncmdUuTy  nee  doitu  peooris  {ut  akmi)  sed  divinitus  et  emlesti  igne 
eonceptus. 

These  coasidsrations  are  sufficient  to  shotr  that  himro§bfpkic$  were  in- 
deed the  original  of  hruie  worship  c  and  how  easy  it  was  for  the  Egyp* 
tians  to  fidl  into  it  from  the  use  of  tliis  kind  of  writings  i^ppears  from 
hence.  In  these  hiaroglyphies  was  recorded  the  history  of  dieir  gteater, 
and  tutelary  deities,  their  kings  and  lawgivers;  represented  by  hniwiifcl* 
and  other  creatures.  The  symbol  of  each  god  was  well  known  and 
fiuniliar  to  his  Worshippers,  by  means  of  the  popular  paintings  and  en<^ 
gravings  on  their  temples  and  other  sacred  monuments :  §  so  that  the 
symbol  presenting  the  idea  of  the  god,  and  that  idea  exciting  sentiments 
of  religion,  it  was  natural  for  them,  in  their  addi^esses  to  any  partkralar 
deity,  to  turn  towards  his  representative  mark  or  symbol.  This  wifl  be 
easily  granted  if  we  reflect,  that  when  the  Egyptian  priests  began  to  specn- 
late,  and  grow  mysterious,  they  feigned  a  diritte  otiginai  far  hieroglyphio 
characten,  in  order  to  render  them  still  more  august  and  venerable. 
This  would,  of  course,  bring  on  a  reiatHfe  devotion  to  these  symbolie 
figures ;  which,  when  it  came  to  be  paid  to  the  living  animal,  wookl  soon 
terminate  in  an  uiiimate  worship. 

But  the  occasional  propensity  to  this  superstition  was,  without  qiiee- 
tion,  forwarded  and  encouraged  by  the  priesthood ;  for  it  greatly  eiqi* 

•  See  note  P  P  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Exod.  xxxii.  4. 

t  l>e  Sit.  Orb.  Uh.  i.  ei^).  2. 

$  This  account  Is  supported  by  Herodotus,  where  saying  tliat  the  Egj^rliaM^  Jrsi  ^  mM 
rmised  aliart,  tkiiut;  mud  templtM  io  the  ffods,  he  iamedialely  adds,  and  gmjfrmmd  tmdmmit 
OH  aiOH€  :  fitfftwt  rt  ««4  mydX/u^rm  Kmi  »«M)f  SmiVi  mw§9Ufun  r^Mf  r|iii  tm^  mm  Jtt4  KM 
AieOlZl  ErrATYAL—iLih.  a  ra|».  4. 
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ported  die  worship  of  the  her<Hdeitie0»  by  making  their  theology  moro 

iatricatp;  and  by  keeping  out  of  sight,  what  conld  not  but  weaken  rdi* 

glow  ▼oaeration  in  remote  posterity,  the  naked  truth,  that  they  were 

only  VMAn  KBM  VBOJMD*    And  these  advantages  they  afterwards  im* 

piwed  with  notable  address;  by  making  those  symbols  as  well  relative 

to  newoonottved  imoginary  qualities  and  influences  of  their  first  natmral 

^mk^  the  hoot  of  heaTen»  as  to  what  they  properly  respected,  in  hiere^ 

glyphie  writing,  their  later  heroes  and  tutelary  deities;  which  trick,  in* 

vendted  tokeepthe  Egyptians  in  their  siq>er8titioti5  spread  so  impenetrablo 

an  oAwcority  over  paganism,  as  hind^ed  the  mOst  sagacious  philosophers 

and  kmywing  antiquaries  <tf  Greece  firom  ever  getting  a  right  view  of  the 

rise  and  progress  of  their  own  idolatry. 

Andy  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  it  was  the  design  of  these  £g3^tian 

priests  to  commemorate  the  advantages  of  this  oentrivanoe  in  the  oele-i 

fasted  fidble  *  of  Trpflon's  wab  with  thb  oods;  who,  distressed  and 

tsmfied  by  this  earth-born  giant,  fled  firom  his  persecution  into  EaYPT ; 

and  there  hid  themselves  each  under  the  fbrm  of  a  several  animai*. 

This  adventure  is  related  by  Ovid  in  a  very  agreeable  andartfiil  manner, 

where  he  mekes  one  of  the  imfuous  Pierides  sing  it,  in  their  contest 

with  the  mueesf 

iMb  emtH  mipgHtm  r  FtliMqiae  In  koooM  glgititei 
Ponii,  et  exteotut  masnonim  facte  deanim ; 
Emiitwrnque  ima  de  wede  TyphoHa  terra 
CMnNS0#,/vcuw  nitnfffl  /  cwMBl^M^Sff  ifratvfv 
Ttrgafmgmi  dontcfutot  ifioYFTiA  UUua 
Ceferit,  $t  tqUem  ducretut  in  ottia  Nilui, 
mc  ^ino^  Uf  riyewam  venhit  7^ho9a  narrat, 
JBim  mitimm  n^MTM  celatm  nsvBit: 
Jhutfme  grtgU,  dimt^JU  Jupiter  :  undb  rccurvis 
Nunc  quoque  tbnnatus  Libys  est  cum  cornibus  Ammon ; 
IMhif  in  eotv9,  jirvbv  SemdiKa  etpm. 
File  aorer  PkM,  nivea  Sahumm  ffoccmf 
Piece  Venue  latuit,  (^Uetiiue  Ilddie  aHe,f 

Tyghon,  amongst  the  E^^yptians,  was  the  exemplar  of  impiety :  so  thai 
under  that  name  we  are  to  understand  the  inquisitive^  which  the  priests 
alwi^s  sumamed  the  impious  (such  who  in  after-times  followed  the  cele- 
brated Euhemerus  of  Greece);  these,  in  a  malicious  search  into  the 
genealogies  of  their  gods,  had  so  near  detected  their  original,  and  con- 
lequently  endangered  their  worship,  that  the  priests  had  nothing  left  but 
to  perplex  and  embroil  the  inquiry,  by  encouraging  the  symbolic  wor- 
ship as  explained  above*  Hence  this  fable  (in  which  they  celebrated  the 
mbtilty  of  their  expedient)  that  Egypt  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
gods;  who  there  lay  hid  under  the  forms  of  beasts.  Where  we  must  ob- 
senre,  that  the  shape  each  god  was  said  to  have  assumed  was  that  of  his 
symbolic  mark  in  hieroglyphic  writing/:^  Indeed  Antonius  Liberalls  § 
differs  from  Ovid  in  the  particular  transformations;  smd  Lucian,  ||  from 

•  DM.  8ica].  Ub.  i.  p.  64L--g«ef»fa.  ad.  inloniiB  us,  thit  tlite  wm  to  BgTptian  &Ue:  as 
4m§  iMdmmy  In  Us  tnet  De  SmcrijicHe. 
t  McUn.  lib.  ▼.  ^.  d.  X  See  note  Q  Q  Q,  al  the  end  of  this  book. 

^  Cap.  uviU.  II  De  8Mrif. 
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them  both;  but  this  rather  confinnt  than  veakene  our  interpretadon; 
nnoe  each  god,  as  we  have  seen,  was  denoted  by  divers  hieroglyphioi. 
We  most  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  of  their  dietreas  na— 
fVom  the  quarter  of  their  enemies^  More  favourable  inqidma  weald  ba 
a  little  troublesome.  And  the  same  expedient  would  keep  them  at  a 
distance  likewise.  The  priests  seem  to  have  hinted  at  this  case  likewise^ 
in  the  similar  story  they  told  Herodotus,  **  that  Hercules  was  very  da» 
airous  to  see  Jupiter,  who  was  by  no  means  consenting  to  tiiis  interviewi 
at  last  overcome  by  the  hero's  importunity,  he  eluded  his  curiosity,  by 
this  expedient:  he  flayed  the  carcass  of  a  ram;  and  investing  hiMsif 
with  the  skin  separated  with  the  head  from  the  body,  he  presented  fain* 
self  under  that  appearance  to  the  inquirer.''*  Herodotus  himself 
to  hint  at  something  like  the  explanation  of  the  fiible  of  Typhon  gli 
above,  where  speaking  of  Pan  soon  after,  and  on  the  same  ocoasicm,  ha 
says,  <^  The  Egyptians  represent  Pan  as  the  Grecians  paint  him,  with  tka 
fiioe  and  legs  of  a  goat.  Not  that  they  imagine  this  to  be  his  real  fenn, 
which  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  other  gods.  But  I  take  no  wtis&e- 
tion  in  recording  the  reason  they  give  for  representing  him  in  this  bibih 
ner."!  From  Uiese  two  different  wa3r8  of  rekting  the  circumstance  of 
Jupiter's  and  Pan's  disguises  under  a  brutal  form,  it  ajqpean  that  ihiB 
Egyptian  priests  had  two  accounts  concerning  it,  the  exoteric  and  the 
isoteric  Herodotus,  in  the  story  of  Jupiter,  makes  no  scruple  to  reoofd 
the  first;  but  the  other,  which  concerns  Pan's  transformations,  he  did  not 
tare  to  touch  upon. 

If  this  explanation  of  the  fiunous  fable  of  Typhon  needed  any  further 
lupport,  we  might  find  it  in  what  the  Egyptian  theologers  continued  to 
leaver  down  concerning  it.  Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  diffieidty 
31  discovering  the  true  original  of  Egyptian  brute  worahip,  sajrs,  that  tlas 
iriests  had  a  profound  secret  concerning  it:  {  a  strong  presumption  that 
diis  here  delivered  was  the  secret;  it  being  the  only  one  which  the  priesta 
srere  much  concerned  to  keep  to  themselves;  as  we  shaU  see  when  we 
x>me  to  speak  of  the  causes  assigned  by  the  ancients  for  brute  worship. 
What  the  priests  thought  fit  to  intrust  to  the  people  concerning  this  mat* 
ter,  the  Sicilian  tells  us,  was  this;  That  the  gods  of  the  early  Ume9  be- 
ing  few  m  number^  and  so  farced  to  yield  to  the  muUUude  €md  infme^ 
Hee  ofearih-hom  tneth  aseumed  the  forme  cf  divers  animals^  and  If 
thai  means  escaped  the  cruelty  and  vhlenee  of  their  enemies;  but  tkaif 
at  length,  gaining  theempire  of  the  nforld,  they  consecrated  the  specks 
of  those  animals  whose  forms  they  had  assumed,  in  gratitude  Jbr  thai 


e  BufimM  ^Sf  wf^  Ml)  7r«  X^  r»yr99t  itmt  k'AxnrtUt  X^  r£U  Xiyifet  cm  m/m»  rM  0f% 
rtfhmt,    'fifmuXJkm  dOJi^m  wAnrm  tiMm  wh  Aim,  mmirirtitm  i#iXiiv  ifiitm  fw'  ««rMr  rCJuy 


fu$iXi»Uwi  Xiywf.— Lib.  i.  cip.  46. 

%  OS  ftif  it^  mwrm  iurif^wrif  rt  Uyfui  n^«  nvrm  7;^«ifrif.— Lib.  i.  p.  64.    . 
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rdlrf mMdk  Aeif  had  r^eekoed/irom  them  m  their  Atreaea.*  The 
Bonl  off  the  fable  lies  too  open  to  need  an  interpreter:  it  can  hardly, 
iadbedi  be  any  other  than  thai  we  have  here  given.  But  Diodoms  aids 
nt  in  ^km  diacovery  of  that  secret,  which  he  himself  appears  not  to  have 
penetrated,  where  he  8a3r8  that  Melampns,  who  brought  the  n^ieries  of 
Aiwaipiiit  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  taught  them  the  story  (^  Ttphoit, 
and  <Ae  taMt  kuiary  of  ike  duoHerg  amd  njffhingi  of  ike  gode.^  Now 
we  hanre  shown  t  that  one  part  of  the  office  of  the  AterqpAoit^  of  the  mys- 
tflfiea  was  to  reveal  the  true  original  of  polytheism:  which  inatruction 
ooald  not  be  conveyed  more  appositely,  than  in  the  history  of  T^pAoa, 
as  hara  eaqdained*  From  the  whole  then,  we  conclude,  that  ihie  was  in- 
deed i^prcfmmd  eeerei^  wluch  the  Egyptian  priests  had  concerning  it. 
So  that  tbe  passage  of  Diodorusy  last  quoted,  not  only  supports  omr  in- 
IsfpfotatifMn  of  the  foMe  of  T^^hem^  but  of  the  tecrei  of  ike  m^Uerige 


Oniy  one  tlung  is  worth  our  notice,  that  the  priests  should  think  fit 
to^vB  the  people  this  curious  origin  of  brute  worship:  we  have  ob* 
•emd,  that  they  promoted  and  encouraged  this  brutal  idolatry  in  order 
ta  hide  the  weakness  of  their  hero  worship;  but  then  some  reason  waa 
to  be  givea  te  that  more  extravagant  superstition:  so»  by  a  fine  con« 
trivaaee^  they  made  the  circumsianeee  of  the  &ble,  by  whidi  they  would 
niiiMHHasiri  their  address  in  introducing  a  new  superstition  to  support 
tbe  oUk  n  reaaom  for  that  introduced  support  This  was  a  fetch  of 
policy  worthy  of  an  Egyptian  priesthood. 

Boi  let  ns  hear  what  the  ancients  in  general  have  to  say  concerning 
the  brgimwng  of  knUe  worMp.  Now  the  ancients  having  generally 
'■Hli'^'r*  the  origin  of  kierog^fphie$i  i^  '^  i^o  wonder  they  should  be 
-4^ktT  in  this  likewise:  and  how  much  they  were  mistaken,  their 
fivessity  and  inconstancy  of  opinion  plainly  show  us:  and  yet,  amidst 
tUa  diversity,  the  cause  here  assigned  hath  esciqped  them;  which  had 
filWiwistij  ^  probable,  put  an  end  to  all  fitfther  coi^ecture.  But  as 
tksj  chanced  to  fidl  into  a  variety  of  wrong  opinions,  it  will  be  incumbent 
OB  me  to  fnamine  and  confute  them.  What  I  can  at  present  recollect 
tt  aiiy  way  deserving  notice,  are  the  foUoTOig: 

Xlwy  aoppoae  brute  worship  to  have  arisen, 

1.  From  the  bem^fiU  men  receive  of  animals. 

%  Fkom  the  docteine  of  the  mHempsyekosie. 

3.  Frmn  the  use  of  asieris$MS. 

4.  From  the  notion  of  God's  pervading  all  ihinge, 

5.  From  the  use  of  animals  as  symbols  of  the  divine  nature. 


(m  mm  wm   mmfiimt  vm  ywytvm  AtS^mitm,   ifiuminHU  rttr)  rSf  {/ian,  Mmi  Xk  rtv  rH»¥r»m 
f^rmm  ^mfwyth  ri»  mfkirnrm  mU  /}«•?  mitrSf'  Srn^flf  ))  rSt  »»rik  tm  misfit  wmtr^v  »f«nf- 

H  A$t^mti4m9mw,^lJb.  i.  p.  54. 
t  DiT.  Leg.  vol.  L  p.  316,  lie. 
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6.  From  the  invention  of  a  certain  Egyptian  king  &r  his  ptivtJb^  ^A 
d  policy. 

These,  I  think,  are  all  the  opinions'^f  moment.  And  of  theie^  we 
may  observe  in  general,  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  least  wide  of  the 
truth,  as  making  brute  worship  symbolical:  but  the  defect,  common  to 
them  all,  is  that  the  reason  assigned  by  each  concludes  for  the  oniver- 
aality  of  this  worship  throughout  paganism ;  whereas  it  was  in  ftct  peculiar 
to  Egypt;  and  seen  and  owned  to  be  so  by  these  very  ancients  themaelvea. 

1.  The  first  opinion  is  that  we  find  in  Cicxbo,*  who  supposes  the 
original  to  be  a  grateful  seme  of  benefits  receivedfrom  animals. 

(L)  This  labours  under  all  the  defects  of  an  inadequate  oansey  as 
concluding  both  too  much,  and  too  little:  too  much;  because!,  on  this 
ground,  brute  worship  would  have  been  common  to  all  natione;  bqt  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian  and  its  colonies :  too  little ;  because  en 
this  ground  none  but  useful  animals  sliould  have  been  worshipped; 
whereas  several  of  the  most  useless  and  noxious  f  were  held  sacred.  (2.) 
Plant  worship  must  then,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  prior  to^  or 
at  least  coeval  with,  that  of  brutes.  But  it  was  much  later;  and,  on 
our  theory,  we  see  how  this  came  to  pass ;  the  vegetable  world  would 
not  be  explored,  to  find  out  hieroglyphical  analogies,  till  the  animal  had 
been  exhausted. 

2,  Neither  could  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis^  mentioned  by 
DioDORUS,^  be  the  origin  of  brute  worship:  1.  Because  that  opinioD 
was  common  to  all  nations ;  but  brute  worship  peculiar  to  Egypt.  Hie 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  flourishes,  at  this  day,  with  grsster 
vigour  in  India,  than,  perhiq)s,  it  ever  did  in  any  place  or  age  of  tlie 
world:  yet  it  occasions  no  worship,  or  religious  veneration  to  those 
animals  which  are  supposed  the  receptacles  of  departed  souls.  A  vety 
excessive  charity  towards  them  it  does  indeed  afibrd.  And  this  Is  the 
more  remarkable,  not  only  as  this  people  are  sunk  into  the  most  sor^Bd 
superstitions,  but  l>ecause,  having  learnt  animal  worship  of  Egypt,§  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  had  any  natural  tendency  to  InflanM 
that  superstition,  they  had  by  this  time  been  totelly  devoted  to  it.  8. 
Because  the  hypothesis  which  makes  transmigration  the  origin  of  brute 
worship,  must  suppose  brutes  to  be  venerated  as  the  receptacle  of 
human  souls  become  deified:  but  the  ancient  Egyptians  deified  none 
but  heroic  and  demonic  souls:  and  souls  of  this  order  were  not  supposed 
subject  to  the  common  kw  of  the  metempsychosis.  \\    3.  The  intniuon 

•  ?,^_1*^  ^5  ^»  •*  t^«  «n^  of  this  book.         fSee  note  SSS,  at  the  ood  of  thii 
Tnt 

ftttirrmfiitn  Wfi$  ovf  fttr^yiuwri^vt.— -Lib,  U  p.  64? 

5^  As  tppean  from  heuce,  that  thote  few  animalji,  whicli  are  the  ol^cU  of  th«ir  nsUgtons 
worabfp,  are  fuch  as  were  formerly  must  rewreuced  in  Egypt;  and  into  such,  no  suuU  an 
doomed  by  the  law  of  transmigration ;  tlie  reason  of  which  we  shall  see  |iresQutly. 

II  The  diflerencc  between  herok-,  (kmonic,  and  huvum  struU,  as  it  was  coucviVvd  liy  the 
nio^fl  early  pagans,  will  be  explained  hcreafler. 
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of  thoM  loida  into  brutal  bodies^  aoo(HtLiiig  to  the  law  of  traiiBmigratioiiy 
wif  undentood  to  be  a  punishment  for  crimes.  Their  prison-house 
tbeieiDro  could  ttever  become  the  object  of  adoration;  but  rather  of  aver- 
MD  and  abhorrence;  as  all  subterraneous  fire  was  amongst  the  ancient 
Boianii,  and  as  that  of  purgaiarif  is  amongst  the  modem.  4.  Lastly, 
the  doctrine  of  the  meietnpsyehosiswejs  much  later  than  the  first  practice 
of  bmte  worship;  and  evidently  invented  to  remove  objections  against 
pnmdBBce,*  when  men  began  to  speculate  and  philosophise.  What 
sffins  to  have  given  birth  to  thu  qpinion  of  the  origin  of  bmte  worship^ 
wss  the  ftney  of  the  later  Egyptians,  that  the  soul  of  Osiris  resided  in 
the  Apia.  Diodorus  himself  suf^rts  die  conjecture:  for,  reckoning  up 
the  aevcffal  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  iMrute  worship,  when  he 
coMMi  to  that  of  the  n^iempsj^chasisy  he  delivers  it  in  a  popular  relation 
of  the  soul  of  Osiris  residing  in  the  Apis. 

3*  The  third  opinion  we  find  to  be  favoured  by  LuciAii:t  which  is^ 
that  Ae  E^fpOan  itsvemiion  of  distinguishing  the  eonsteUaiionSj  and 
marking  eatk  nfihem  with  the  name  of  some  animal^  gave  the  first  oc* 
seswt^to  brmte  worship*  But,  1.  the  same  objection  lies  against  this 
nlataon  as  against  the  two  preceding:  for  this  way  of  distinguishing 
the  asteriama  was  in  use  in  all  nations;  but  bmte  worship  was  confined 
to  Egypt  and  its  colonies.  2.  This  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  creates 
s  grsater:  for  then  nothing  will  be  left  in  antiquity,^  to  account  for  so 
extraordinary  a  custom  as  the  giving  to  one  constellation  the  form  of  a 
laa,  to  anotiier  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  kc^  when,  in  the  apparent  dis- 
pontioo  of  those  stars,  there  was  not  so  much  resemblance  to  any  one 
part  of  any  one  animal  as  was  sufficient  to  set  the  flsmcy  on  work  to 
make  ooi  the  rest.  But  i£^  for  distinction's  sake,  those  things  were  to 
kave  a  name  which  had  no  shape,§  why  then,  as  being  of  such  regard 
fron  thmr  supposed  influences,  were  they  not  rather  honoured  with  the 
titlea  cf  their  heroes  than  of  their  brotes?  Would  the  polite  Egjrptian 
priasfes,  who  first  animaliied  the  asterisms,  do  like  Tom  Otter  in  the 
ooHMdy,  bring  their  bulls  and  bears  to  court?  would  they  exalt  them 
hrto  heavfiOt  before  they  had  made  any  considerable  figure  upon  earth? 
The  fcct  i%  indeed,  just  otherwise.  It  was  bmte  worship  which  gave 
birtli  to  the  asterisms.     That  the  constellations  were  first  named  and 

*  See  VOL  I.  botk  in.  tect.  9. 

nmi  s#Ti«ar*  rmt  mXXmf,  &^X.mnsn  n  umi  ivwvatUitt  nmi  tut  ilftm  mitUfiifatf,  hmiivf  fui^ 
irifkmw  I*  rtr#)i  MVMjpiMin,  mm  timum,  {m  U»r«,  Y»«rr«f  mttrih  U  HXXtif  fM^fnf  fAt/ufiiarm* 
l9»  rim9  %k  »«]  1%^  v»  AlyviTTM  trtXtH^im  WMnrmr  »&  ym^  irdprti  AiyvT¥i$t  i»  rih  )iw)i«« 
pmnam  ^mAm  X^mrtitnv^  SXXm  D,  AXXmmv  ^/miv  i;^^i«fr«-  ma)  M^h  ^\f  ti^tfwn,  imi€»t 


Urn  miyim90m  Kkntv     uU  fth  nmi  r«i^«f  If  ttfiMw  r«»  h^iw  T«vf«v  ri/3ii{[f»r«i.— Dc  Astrolo- 
gii,  I.  H.  p.  303,  edit.  Reitdi,  Aintt.  4to.  1743. 

X  I  WKft  in  iiiU«|iiitf :  for  m  to  the  lolution  of  thft  pofnt  by  the  liberty  of  imagining,  no- 
Ihlaf  b  mmrn  tmj.  The  French  tuthor  of  tlie  History  of  the  Heevein  has,  by  the  mere 
fare*  ef  hBAglfnUoo,  renoved  ell  these  dtflicnUies ;  not  only  without  any  sopport  from  anti- 
\mitf^  bat  even  in  <Mleiire  of  it. 

*Arr^«  -  -  •  -  Arat.  in  fmiuft. 
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distingaiBhed  by  the  Egyptis^s,  is  agreed  on  all  hands:  that  they  were 
mudi  later  than  the  beginning  of  brute  worship,  is  as  evident;  the  con- 
fused multitude  of  stars  not  being  thus  sorted  into  bands,  till  the  Egyp* 
tian  priests  had  made  some  considerable  progress  in  astronomy:  b«t 
brute  worship,  we  know  firom  scripture,  was  prior  to  the  time  of  M osou. 
When  they  began  to  collect  the  stars  into  constellations,  a  name  wai 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  combination;  and  animals,  now  become  dM 
religious  83rmbols  of  their  gods,  affbrded  the  aptest  means  for  that  pm^ 
pose:  for,  1.  it  did  honour  to  their  heroes:  2.  it  supported  their  osAh^- 
iog^  (which  alwa3rs  went  along,  and  was  often  confounded  with,  their 
afiraHan^)^  it  being  understood  to  imply  that  their  country  gods  had 
now  taken  up  their  residence  in  consteUations  of  benignant  influence. 

4.  Nor  is  there  any  better  foundation  for  the  fourth  opinion ;  whidi  is 
that  of  Pobphtrt;*  who  supposes  that  the  doctrine  of  GoD^e  pervddmg 
aU  things  vhu  the  original  of  brute  worship.  But,  1.  It  proves  too 
much:  for  according  to  this  notion,  every  thing  would  have  been  the 
object  of  divine  worship  amongst  the  eariy  Egyptians ;  but  we  know  many 
were  not.  2.  According  to  this  notion,  nothing  could  have  been  tibe 
object  of  their  execration ;  but  we  know  many  were.  This  notion  was  never 
an  opinion  of  the  people,  but  of  a  few  of  the  learned  only:  4.  And 
thoee,  not  of  the  learned  of  Egypt,  but  of  Greece.  In  a  word,  this  pretend- 
ed original  of  brute  worship  was  only  an  invention  of  their  late  philoso|riiflny 
to  hide  the  deformities,  and  to  support  the  credit  of  declining  paganism. 

5.  Akin  to  this,  and  invented  for  the  same  end,  is  what  we  find  in 
Jambuchus;!  namely,  I%ai  brutes  teere  deified  onfy  as  the  symbols  qf 
the  first  Causey  considered  in  all  his  attributes  and  relations.  Gromid- 
less  as  this  fimcy  is,  yet  as  it  is  embraced  by  our  best  philologists,-  soeh 
as  Cudworth,  Vossius,  and  Kircher,  on  the  fidth  of  those  fimatic  and 
inveterate  enemies  to  Christianity,  Porphyry  and  Jamblidius,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  expose  it  as  it  deserves.  This  will  be  the  best  done  by 
considering  the  rise  and  order  of  the  three  great  species  of  idoimiry* 
The  first,  in  time,  was,  as  we  have  shown,  the  worship  of  the  heaventy 
bodies  /  and  this  oontinued  unmixed  till  the  institution  of  pditical  aode- 
ty :  thra,  another  species  arose,  the  ddfication  of  dead  kings  and  ksm^ 
gwers.  Such  was  the  course  of  idolatry  in  all  places  as  wefi  as  in 
Egypt:  but  there,  the  method  of  recording  the  history  of  their  hero- 
gods,  in  improved  hieroglyphieSy  gave  birth  to  the  third  species  of  idolft- 

Abrt.lib.lv, 

f  n^jr^  li  Mf  fi»»X0fuu  «w»  Alymrrim  r§9  r^§9  w^  ^uXtyimi  htf/ttm»^mt,     Offfw 

ArMMJif WH^Mnr  Mu  AfrnvHf  9tnn»n  liJMMif  nmg  Iti  n^tfiiXsM  i«fM»«»r««,  Jray  urn  k  f«M» 
TMf  ^»f«»j#y*  iT^iri  TMv  Jkfunii  Xmiw  Itk  wvftfiiXm,  r^§9  rtm,  iwtrvwtiemrtr  4  ft  «£» 

Xk  cwr  mmvk  rj  %mm^  fu^wu  tinirm  mi)  uitti  riw  tf^fMM  a^rMi  r^imf  wm  mim^^ 
ftivm  If  rmi  etftfUXttt  futfrmymymt  *^*fifmm9, — De  Myft.  i£syP^  *^<^  7,  np.  U 
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tiy,  brute  wanh^;  and  this  wa«  peeuliar  to  Egypt  and  its  colonies. 
Now  as  the  method  used  by  all  nations,  of  ingrafHng  hero  woTBhip  on 
Mr  mscnMp^  occasioned  the  philologi^  to  mistake*  the  fonner  as 
symbolical  of  the  latter ;  so  the  method,  used  by  the  Egyptians,  mentioned 
a  fittle  before^  of  sapp<Nrting  brute  worship,  which  was  really  symbolical  of 
dieir  hero  gods,  made  the  same  writers  think  it  to  be  originally  symboli- 
ed  of  star  gods,  and  even  of  the  first  Cause.  Thus  the  very  learned 
VoesUis  Ml  into  two  mistakes :  1.  That  hero  worship  was  symbdical  of 
star  worahip:  2.  That  brute  worship  was  symbolical  of  it  likewise. 
The  eonaeqiience  of  which  was,  that  the  system  of  physical  theology, 
wUdi  waa»  indeed,  one  of  the  last  sciences  of  the  Egyptian  Behoof  was 
sspposed  to  be  the  first;  and  hero  worship,  which  was  indeed  the  first 
re^gioiiaf  the  Egyptian  cAiirc^  was  supposed  to  be  the  last.  This  is 
DO  mora  than  saying,  that,  for  reasons  given  before,  the  magistrate  would 
▼cry  eariy  institute  the  worship  of  their  dead  benefiictors,  and  that  the 
philoeqpher  could  have  no  occasion,  till  many  ages  afterwards,  ▼Hien  men 
grew  iDqnisitive  cv  licentious,  to  hide  the  ignominy  of  it,  by  making  those 
hero  gods  only  shadowy  b^ngs,  and  no  more  than  emblems  of  the  several 
parts  of  natiira.t 

Nov  though  the  doctrine  of  this  early  pkjfsieal  Aeology^  as  explained 
fay  the  Greeks^  makes  very  much  for  the  high  antiquity  of  Egyptian  leam-» 
iag^  the  point  I  am  concerned  to  prove;  yet  as  my  only  end  is  truth,  in  all 
fteae  inquiries,!  can,  with  the  same  pleasure,  cm^te  an  error  ▼Hiichsnp- 
pcrts  my  system,  that  I  have  in  detecting  those  which  made  against  it. 

Hie  fiM""M«  notion  of  these  philologists,  we  see,  brings  hero  wor- 
ihip^  by  consequence,  very  low;  and  as  some  of  their  followers  have 
pursued  that  ocmsequence,  I  abaJl  beg  leave  to  examine  thw  reasonings. 
The  loamrd  author  of  the  Ckmnectums  pushes  the  matter  very  fiu*:^- 
''It  doee  not  i^fipear  from  this  table  [the  JBembine]  that  the  Egyptians 
worshipfied  any  idols  of  human  shape,  at  the  time  when  this  table  was 
oooDposed;  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  images  herein  represented, 
befive  which  any  persons  are  described  in  postures  of  adoration,  being 
the  fignrea  of  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes;  this  table  seems  to  have  been 
dfBnfTtrd  bbiokb  the  Eg3rptians  wor8hiiq[>ed  the  images  of  men  and 
women;  which  was  the  last  ahd  lowest  stsf  of  thxib  idola- 
tktJ'X  ^<*^  ^  whole  of  this  observation  will,  I  am  afraid,  only 
aoMRint  to  an  iUogieal  consequence  drawn  from  a  false  fact;  let  the 
reader  judge.  AU  the  images,  he  says,  herein  representedy  before  which 
asy  persons  are  described,  in  postures  of  adoration,  are  the  figures  of 
bMs,  heaeis,  amd^fishes.  I  was  some  time  in  doubt  whether  the  learned 
writer  and  I  had  seen  the  same  table:  for  in  that  given  us  by  Kircher, 
the  whole  body  of  the  picture  b  filled  up  with  the  greater  Egyptian 
gods  in  hvmah  shape;  before  several  of  which,  are  other  human 
figures  in  postures  of  adoration;  unless  the  learned  writer  will  confine 

*  Scs  book  iSL  net.  &  fSMnoleTTT,  ttUie  end  of  thlt  book. 
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tbftt  posture  to  kneeling;  which  yet  he  brings  no  higher  than  the  time 
of  Solomon.*  Some  of  these  worshippers  are  represented  taeriJkinsfiH 
others  in  the  act  of  offering;  and  offering  to  gods  enthroned*^  One  ef 
which  figures  I  have  caused  to  be  engraved,§  where  a  mummy  ^nm 
Kircher's  CEdipusl  will  show  us  what  sort  of  idol  it  it  whioh  we  aee 
worshipped  by  offerings.  IT  With  regard  to  the  kneeling  postures  of 
adoration,  to  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  these  are  in  a  narrow  border  ef 
the  table,  which  runs  round  the  principal  compartments.  The  kuned 
writer  indeed  seems  to  make  a  matter  of  it,  <<  that  all  the  images  that 
kneel  are  represented- as  paying  their  worship  to  some  animal  figme; 
there  not  being  one  instance  or  representation  of  this  worship  paid  to 
an  image  of  human  form,  either  on  the  border  or  in  the  table."**  Bal 
surely  there  is  no  mystery  in  this.  The  table  was  apparently  made  for 
the  devotees  of  Isis  in  Romcff  Now,  amongst  the  Romans,  brute 
worship  was  so  uncommon,  that  the  artist  thought  proper  to  mark  it  out 
by  the  most  distinguished  posture  of  adoration ;  while  the  worship  of 
the  greater  hero-gods,  a  worship  Kke  their  own,  was  sufficiently  dedgnsd 
by  the  sole  acts  of  offering  and  sacrifice. 

But  supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  as  the  writer  of  these  ComtmOi 
turns  represents  it;  how,  I  ask,  would  his  consequence  follow,  thai  the 
table  nxu  made  befobe  the  Egyptiam  worahipped  the  maffee  cf  mem 
and  women  f  It  depends  altogether  on  this  supposition*  that  brats 
worship  was  not  symbolical  of  hero  worship ;  but  the  contrary  hath  been 
shown.  The  learned  author  himself  must  own  that  Apis,  at  least, 
the  symbol  of  the  hero-god  Osiris.  But  can  any  one  believe,  lie 
not  worshipped  in  his  own  figure  before  he  was  delineated  under  that  of 
an  ox?  To  say  the  trutli,  had  this  authcH^s  fact  been  right,  it  had  beso 
a  much  juster  consequence,  that  the  table  was  made  afteb  the  Egypti" 
ans  had  generalfy  left  off  wwMpping  Hie  images  of  men  and  women; 
for  it  is  certain,  tiie  symbolic  won^p  of  brutes  brought  human  images 
into  disuse.  Who  can  doubt  but  human  images  of  hero-gods  were  used 
in  Egypt  long  before  the  time  of  Strabo?  yet  he  tells  us,  XX  ^^  ^  ^heir 
temples  (of  which  he  gives  a  general  description)  they  either  had  as 
images,  or  none  of  human  form,  but  of  some  beast.  He  could  not  msso 
in  those  temples  dedicated  to  animals ;  for  where  had  been  the  wonder 
of  that?  nor  will  this  disuse  of  human  images  i^pear  strange  to  those 
who  reflect  on  what  hath  been  said  of  these  mfwboUy  which  being  sop* 
posed  given  by  the  gods  themselves,  their  use  in  religious  worship  would 
be  thought  most  pleasing  to  the  givers. 

This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  these  considerations  s  1» 

•  8«T.  and  Prof.  Hfat  of  Uie  WorW  connected,  vol.  If.  p.  S2a  f  Af  at  F5.  V.I 
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Thil  the  lige  of  the  table  ib  so  fiu"  from  being  of  the  antiquity  conceived 
Irf  tto  lewoed  writer,  that  it  is  the  very  latest  of  all  the  old  Egyptian 
;  as  iqppeais  from  the  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  hieroglyphic 
fai  it.    2.  That  on  ahnost  all  the  obelisks*  in  Kircher^s  Thea- 
Hmroglyphicumj  which  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  we  see 
given  to  idob  in  hnman  form;  and  likewise  in  that  very  way 
the  teraed  author  so  much  insists  Upon,  namely,  genuflexion. 

TkaSy  though  from  the  Bembine  iable  nothing  can  be  concluded  for 
ter  faigk  date  of  heroic  image-worship,  yet  nothing  can  be  concluded 
ht  Ike  low.  However  the  learned  writer  will  still  suppose  (what  every 
mB  m  so  apt  to  do)  that  he  is  in  the  right;  and  ther^re  tries  to  main« 
tuxk  his  grooiid  by  fact  and  reason. 

Hb  argument  tnmjaei  stands  thus: — ^<  The  Egyptians  relate  a  very 
wirkahie  fid>le  of  the  birth  of  these  five  gods.  They  say  that  Rhea 
ity  privatdy  with  Saturn,  and  was  with  child  by  him;  that  the  sun,  upon 
iidiii^  out  her  baseness,  laid  a  curse  upon  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
dsKvMPed  in  any  month  or  year:  that  Mercury  being  in  love  with  the 
goddess  lay  with  her  also;  and  then  played  at  dice  with  the  moon,  and 
von  £r<om  her  the  seventy^second  part  of  each  day,  and  made  up  of  these 
wimiiiga  five  days,  which  he  added  to  the  year,  making  the  year  to  con* 
ast  of  three  knndred  and  sixty-five  days,  which  before  consisted  of  three 
huAed  and  sixty  days  only;  and  that  in  these  days  Rhea  brought  forth 
five  dnidreD,  Osiris,  Orus,  Typho^  Isis,  and  Nephthe.  We  need  not  inquire 
afto  Ike  mythology  of  this  fiible;  what  I  remark  from  it  is  this,  that  the 
ttile  could  not  be  invented  befi>re  the  Egjrptians  had  found  out  that  the 
year  eonaialed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  and  consequently 
that  by  theb  own  accounts  the  five  deities  said  to  be  bom  on  the  five 
irmy4fit9mi,  or  additional  days,  were  not  deified  before  they  knew  that 
the  year  bad  these  ^ve  dsLys  added  to  it;  and  this  addition  to  the  year 
was  aade  aboat  A.  M.  2665,  a  little  after  the  death  of  Joshua."  f 

I  agree  with  this  learned  author,  that  the  fable  could  not  be  invented 
btfgfte  ike  Egypiiane  had  found  out  that  the  year  consisted  of  three  hun^ 
emdnx^'fife  dt^;  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  addition  ofthefhe 
might  be  made  about  A.M.  2666 ;  but  I  deny  the  consequence,  that 
At  five  gods  were  not  deified  before  this  addition  to  the  year;  nay,  I 
that  it  win  follow  frt>m  the  fable,  that  the  makers  and  venders  of  it 
^KMSglil.  What  hath  misled  the  learned  writer  seems  to  be  his  sup* 
poeiag  that  the  fable  was  made  to  commemorate  the  deification  of  die 
five  gods,  whereas  it  was  made  to  commemorate  the  insertion  of  the  five 
daye;  as  appears  fitym  its  being  told  in  that  figurative  and  allegoric  man- 
ner in  which  the  Egyptians  usually  conveyed  the  history  of  their  science : 
ttod  it  was  ever  the  way  of  antiquity,  to  make  the  gods  a  party,  in  order 
to  give  the  greater  reverence  to  the  inventions  of  men.     A  design  to 


•  rfiwitjr.  tlw  LatorMi  of  Rametet,  the  Fkmiiiian  of  Pfunmltichut,  the  SallustUn,  and 
tk»  Con^wilnopoliteM. 

t  C4nmtmA.  toI.  ii.  pp.  ^3,  2SI. 
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commemorate  the  time  ofdeifictUian  was  so  absurd  a  thing  in  the  politics 
of  a  pagan  priest,  that  we  can  never  believe  he  had  any  thing  of  that 
kind  in  view :  it  was  his  business  to  throw  the  Godhead  back  before  a! 
time;  or  at  least  to  place  it  from  time  immemorial.  But  admitting  Hbm 
maker  of  this  &ble  intended  to  celebrate  in  general  the  history  of  these 
five  gods,  can  we  think  that  he,  who  was  hunting  after  the  marveUoui^ 
would  confine  his  invention  within  the  inclosure  of  dates?  a  matter  too 
of  so  dangerous  a  nature  to  be  insisted  on.  We  know  (and  we  now, 
partly,  see  the  reason  of  it)  that  the  ancient  mythologists  affected  to  con- 
found all  chronology ;  a  mischief  which  hath  so  shaken  the  crasy  edifice 
of  ancient  times,  that  the  best  chronologists  have  rather  buried  themaelvQs 
in  its  ruins, than  been  able  to  lead  others  through  it:  besides,  it  is  evideoit 
that  new  lies  were  every  year  told  of  their  old  gods.  LiCt  him  who 
doubts  of  this,  consider  what  additions  following  poets  and  theologen 
have  made  to  the  fiibles  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  recorded  of  the 
gods ;  additions,  seen,  by  their  very  circumstances,  not  to  have  been  in- 
vented when  those  ancient  bards  sung  of  their  intrigues.  In  these  later 
fiibles  we  frequently  find  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Egypt  concerned  in 
adventures,  whose  dates,  if  measured  by  determined  synchroniaiBS» 
would  bring  down  their  births  to  ages  even  lower  than  their  long  estab- 
lished worship.  The  not  attending  to  this  has,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter» 
^regiously  misled  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  AneUmi 
Chronology.  Thus  the  same  author,*  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  same 
place,  of  another  £g3rptian  fable  which  makes  Typhon  beget  Hieroiofy* 
mu8  and  Judaus.^  But  what  then?  must  we  believe,  that  Typhon  was 
no  earlier  than  the  name  of  Judseus?  must  we  not  rather  conclude,  that 
this  was  a  late  story  invented  of  him  out  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Hebrews  ? 

In  a  word,  this  practice  of  adding  new  mythology  to  their  old  divinity 
was  so  notorious,  that  the  learned  Connector  of  sacred  andprofame  kiih 
tory  could  not  himself  forbear  taking  notice  of  it :  '^  The  Egj^ptiansi* 
says  he,  '*  having  first  called  their  heroes  by  the  names  of  their  siderkd 
and  elementary  deities,  added  in  time  to  the  histobt  of  the  UfX 

AND  actions  of  SUCH  HEROES,  A  MYTHOLOGICAL  aCCOUnt  o/  their  pU' 

loiophical  opinions  concerning  the  gods  whose  names  had  been  given 
to  such  heroes.^J 

''  But,"  says  this  writer,  ''  had  Osiris,  Orus,  Typhoy  IsiSy  and  NqpUlm^ 
been  esteemed  deities  before  this  additional  length  of  the  year  was  S|p- 
prehended,  toe  should  not  have  had  this^  but  some  other  fabulaus  rrrroiipf 
of  their  birth  transmitted  to  us.'*^  Here  the  premises  and  conctusioB 
are  severally  propped  up  by  two  false  suppositions ;  the  premises,  by 
this,  that  the  fable  was  invented  to  commemorate  the  origin  tf 

*  U  et  Oi. 

f  Tacitus  seems  to  lUude  to  this  peltiy  fable:  Quidam,  reynanie  Itidtf  ejn 
JB^gptum  wiuUitmdimm,  dmdius  Hierosoljnna  et  Juda,  jnwtitmat  m  Urrat  €a 
Hist.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  2. 

tCoooM;!.  vc4.  ii.  pp.  300,  SOI.  §  Ui  p.  284. 
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fotb:  and  the  condusion,  by  this,  that  we  have  no  other  fabulous  ac- 
ttmtU  cfAeir  hirik. 

From  fiu^t,  the  learned  writer  comes  to  reason;  and  speaking  of  the 
E^]rptiaii  hero-g^ods,  who,  he  supposes,  were  antediluvian  mortals,  he 
myni — ^'But  I  do  not  imagine  they  were  deified  until  about  this  time 
of  correcting  the  year;  for  when  this  humour  first  began,  it  is  not  likely 
diat  they  made  gods  of  men  but  just  dead,  of  whose  infirmities  and  im- 
perfeedons  many  persons  might  be  living  witnesses:  but  they  took  the 
names  of  their  first  ancestors,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  honour  for 
aget,  and  whose  fame  had  been  growing  by  the  increase  of  tradition, 
and  all  whose  imperfections  had  been  long  buried,  that  it  might  be 
^oagfat  they  never  had  any. — It  is  hard  to  be  conceived  that  a  set  of 
men  ooold  ever  be  chosen  by  their  contemporaries  to  have  divine 
bmooTB  paid  them,  whilst  numerous  persons  were  alive,  who  knew  their 
inipqlceUons,  ot  who  themselves  or  their  immediate  ancestors  might 
Imve  as  fidr  a  pretence,  and  come  in  competition  with  them.  Alexander 
file  Greai  had  but  ill  success  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  world  believe 
\km  tke  son  of  Jvpiter  Ammon ;  nor  could  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second 
king  of  Rome,  make  Romulus's  translation  to  heaven  so  firmly  believe^ 
li  not  to  leave  room  for  subsequent  historians  to  report  him  killed  by 
Us  subjects.     Nor  can  I  conceive  that  Julius  Csasar's  canonization, 
thoo^  it  was  contrived  more  politically,  would  ever  have  stood  long 
iadisputaiiie,  if  the  light  of  Cturistianity  had  not  appeared  so  soon  af^er 
^  time  as  it  did,  and  impaired  the  credit  of  the  heathen  superstitions. 
Tlie  fimie  of  deceased  persons  must  have  ages  to  grow  up  to  heaven, 
and  dfivine  honoors  cannot  be  given  with  any  show  of  decency,  but  by 
a  kte  posterity.''* 
He  says,  ii  u  not  likely  they  made  gods  of  men  but  just  dead,  of 
infirmiHes  and  imperfeeiums  many  persons  might  he  living  wit- 
How  Kkdy  shall  be  considered  presently ;  but  that  they  did  in 
do  so,  is  too  plain,  methinks,  to  be  denied.     The  learned  Eusebius, 
a  eoBspetent  jndge  (if  ever  there  was  any)  of  ancient  fact,  delivers  it  as 
a  noCdrioos  truth,  that  in  the  early  ages,  those  who  excelled  in  wisdom, 
or  valoor,  who  had  eminently  contributed  to  the  common 
or  had  greatly  advanced  the  arts  of  life,  were  either  deified 
dnringlife,  cft  immediately  on  their  decease:!  this  he  had  reason  to 
bdieve,  for  he  had  good  authority,  the  venerable  history  of  Sanchonia- 
tbon  the  Phenician :  which  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  origin 
of  hero-worship,  and  expressly  says  the  deification  was  immediate:  and 
sorely,  when  men  were  become  so  foolish  as  to  make  gods  of  their 

vol.  ii.  pp.  286, 287. 
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fellow  creatures,  the  likeliest^  as  well  as  most  excusable  season  was, 
while  the  heat  of  gratitude,  for  new-invented  blessings,  kept  glowing  hi 
their  hearts ;  or,  at  least,  while  the  sense  of  those  blessings  was  yet  fresh 
and  recent  in  their  memories;  in  a  word,  while  they  were  warmed  with 
that  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  which  our  great  poet  so  sublimely 
describes: 

'Twas  virtue  only  (or  in  arts  or  arms, 
Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms) 
The  same,  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obeyed, 
A  prince,  the  father  of  a  people  made. 
On  him  their  second  providence  they  hung, 
Their  Utir  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  from  the  wond'ring  furrow  call'd  the  food ; 
Taught  to  comnund  the  fire,  control  the  flood, 
Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  th'  abyss  profound, 
And  fetch  th'  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground."* 

Was  there  any  wonder  in  this,  that  he  who  taught  mankind  to  subject 
all  the  elements  to  their  use,  should,  by  a  rude  admiring  multitude,  be 
adjudged  a  being  of  a  superior  order  ? 

Sui  they  took  the  names  of  their  first  ancestors,  whose  fame  had  been 
prounng  up  hy  the  increase  of  tradition.  Without  doubt,  the  anoeston, 
men  deified,  and  which,  as  being  extremely  early,  may  be  called  ihejirwif 
had  a  very  largeand  spreading  reputation.  But  how  was  this  procured  bat 
by  an  early  apotheosis  ?  which,  by  making  them  the  continual  subject  of 
hymns  and  pan^yrics,  preserved  them  from  the  oblivion  of  those  uBr 
lettered  ages :  and  in  fact,  the  fame  of  all,  but  those  so  deified,  was  very 
soon  extinct  and  forgotten. 

— And  all  whose  imperfections  had  been  long  buriedy  that  it  might  be 
thought  they  never  had  any.  By  this,  one  would  be  apt  to  think  thai 
the  hero-gods  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  whose  deification  the  learned  writer 
would  bring  thus  low,  had  nothing  unseemly  told  of  them  in  their  I^ienda: 
which,  were  it  true,  the  argument  would  have  some  weight.  But  what 
schoolboy  has  not  read  of  the  rogueries  which  the  pagan  worshippen 
have  every  where  recorded  of  their  gods?  Are  not  these  a  eonvin- 
cing  proof  of  their  deification  by  that  very  age  which  saw  both  their 
virtues  and  their  vices ;  but,  with  the  fondness  of  times  newly  obliged, 
saw  nothing  but  in  an  honourable  light  ;f  and  so  unhappily  canonized  both 
the  good  and  the  bad  together,  and,  in  that  condition,  delivered  them  all 
down  to  posterity?  Not  that  I  suppose  (for  I  have  just  shown  the  contrary) 
that  late  poets  and  my  thologists  did  not  add  to  the  tales  of  their  forefatkera. 
I  can  hardly  believe  Jupiter  to  have  been  guilty  of  all  the  adulteries  told 
of  him  in  Ovid:  but  this  one  may  safely  say,  that  unless  he  had  been  a 
famed  adulterer,  in  early  tradition,  his  later  worshippers  had  never  dared 
to  invent  so  many  odious  stories  of  the  sire  of  gods  and  men, 

*  Enay  oo  man,  Ep.  iii. 

•^  ..QusB  ista  justitia  est,  nobis  suecensere,  quM  talia  diclmns  de  dils  eonrni ;  et  dbl  an 
iuocensere,  qui  bsc  in  theatris  libentisslni^  spectant  crimina  deorum  soonim?  et  qaSi 
«set  incredibile,  nisi  contestatissirae  probaretur,  hate  ipsa  theatrtea  crimina  deorma  tutfliai 
III  RONOBBM  1N8TITI7TA  vQKt  eonuidenieonun.*— August.  de  CiTit.  Del,  tib.  St.  e.  10. 
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But»  ii  is  hard  to  be  conceived  thai  they  should  have  divine  honours 
immediateiy  paid  them^  because  their  contemporaries  might  have  as /air 
«  pmUnee^  and  come  in  competition  with  them,  I  understood  that  none 
were  deified  but  those  whose  benefits  to  their  fellow  citizens,  or  to  man- 
kind atlargey  were  very  eminent;  and  that  all  with  these  pretensions 
were  deified ;  so  that  I  scarce  know  what  to  make  of  this  observation. 

—  But  Alexander  and  Casar^s  i^t/ieoses  were  scorned  and  laughed 
oL*  And  so  they  deserved.  For  if  they,  or  their  flatterers  for  them, 
would  needs  afiect  deification  in  a  learned  and  enlightened  age  and 
place,  DO  other  could  be  expected  firom  so  absurd  an  attempt.  But  then 
those,  who  knew  better  how  to  lay  a  religious  project,  found  no  impedi- 
ment from  their  nearness  to  its  execution.  Thus  Odin,f  about  this  very 
Cesar^s  time,  aspired  to  immediate  worship  amongst  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous people  (the  only  scene  for  playing  the  farce  with  success),  and 
hid  as  good  fortune  in  it,  as  either  Osiris,  Jupiter,  or  Belus. 

—  Nor  eauU  Numa  FompUius  make  Bomulus^s  translation  to  hea» 
fom  so  firmly  believed^  as  not  to  leasee  room  for  subsequent  historians 
to  report  hkn  killed  by  his  sulyects.  Here  the  writer,  conscious  that 
latiqiuty  opposed  his  hypothesis  of  the  kUe  deification  of  their  early 
ksffoes,  with  many  glaring  exan^les  to  the  contrary,  has  thought  fit  to 
prodaee  one^  which  he  &ncied  he  could  deal  with.  Romtdus^s  tranS" 
kikm  was  nsntr  so  firmly  believed  but  that  subsequent  histobians, 
jv.  Afl  if  at  all  times  speculative  men  did  not  see  the  origin  of  their 
bofi  MlabUslied  hero-gods:  as  if  we  could  forget,  what  the  learned 
writer  himself  takes  care  to  tell  us  in  this  very  place,  that  Euhemerus 
Uenemus  wrote  a  book  to  prove  the  ancient  gods  of  the  heathen  world 
to  h4S9e  been  only  their  asident  kings  and  commanders. 

Tkeftmne  of  deeeaeed  persons^  says  he,  must  have  ages  to  grorn  up 
to  heemtn  Afstet!  that  is,  in  spite  of  a  barbarous  multitude,  who  would 
Bake  goda  of  them  out  of  hand;  in  spite  of  ancient  story,  which  tells 
ms  pbinly,  they  had  their  wicked  wills. 

.*-  ^Amd  dimne  honours  cannot  be  given  toith  any  show  of  decency 
best  iy  a  late  posterity.    It  must  be  confessed  the  ancients  observed 

when,  in  the  number  of  their  greater  gods,  they  admitted 
adulterers,  pathics,  vagabonds,  thieves,  and  murderers. 
B«i  now  the  learned  writer,  in  toiling  to  bring  hero-worship  thus  low^ 
heavier  labour  on  himself;  to  invent  some  probable  cause  (tf 
tke  apotheosis :  that  warmth  of  gratitude  for  godlike  benefits  received, 
which  ancient  history  had  so  satisfactorily  assigned  for  the  cause,  being 
now  quite  out  of  date.    For  when  gratitude  is  sufiered  to  cool  for  many 

*  Pli:taFch  van  this  rtry  argument  against  Euhemerus,  to  prove  that  their  country  gods 
ser  wert  Qcvtal  men.— Ili^i  U.  »«ii  OS.  p.  641. 

^  Odimis  tujfremut  est  et  antiquUtimut  Atarumf  qui  omnet  re*  gubemat;  aique  etianui 
rttri  du  paUnies  tint,  omnet  tamen  ipti  interviuni,  tU  patri  liberi. — Cum  Pompeiut  duM 
qmulam  Rawianorum  Orientem  bellii  in/ettaret,  Odinus  es  Asia  hue  in  tepttntrioHem/u- 
ttat.     Rrtdi  Snorroois  apud  Thom.  Bartholin,  de  Aotiq.  Danic.  pp.  G48  et  052. 

^  9«e  nsta  X  X  X»  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

S  P.  S88.    See  the  Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sect.  G. 
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agesy  there  will  want  some  very  strong  machine  to  draw  these  moitab 
up  to  heaven.  However,  our  author  has  supplied  them  with  a  mosl 
splendid  vehicle.  '< Some  ages  after"  says  he,  **  they  descended  to 
worship  heroes  or  dead  men. — The  most  celebrated  deities  they  had  of 
this  sort  were  Cronus,  Rhea,  Osiris,  Orus,  Typhon,  Isis,  and  Nephthei 
and  these  persons  were  said  to  be  deified  upon  an  opinion  that,  at  their 
deaths,  their  souls  migrated  into  some  stab,  and  became  the  animating 
spirit  of  some  luminous  and  heavenly  body:  this  the  Egyptian  priests 
expressly  asserted. — Let  us  now  see  when  the  Egyptians  first  conse- 
crated  these  hero-gods,  or  deified  mortab.  To  this  I  answer.  Not  be* 
fore  they  took  notice  of  the  appearances  of  the  particular  stars  -whidt 
they  appropriated  to  them.  Julius  Csesar  was  not  canonised  until  the 
appearance  of  the  JuUum  sidus,  nor  could  the  Phenicians  have  asif 
notion  of  the  divinity  of  Cronus  until  they  made  some  observatioos  of 
the  star  which  they  imagined  he  was  removed  into.''* 

He  says,  the  Egyptian  priests  expbessly  assebted  that  these  per^ 
sons  were  said  to  he  deified  upon  an  opinion  thcU  at  their  death  their 
souls  migrated  into  some  star.    And  for  this  he  quotes  a  passage  out 
of  Plutarch's  tract  of  Isis  and  Osiris;  which  I  shall  give  the  reader  in 
Plutarch's  own  words,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.     Speaking  of  the 
tombs  of  the  gods,  he  says:  But  the  priests  affirm  not  onfy  ofthese^  hut 
of  all  the  other  gods,  of  that  tribe  which  were  not  unbegotten  nor  immor- 
talj  that  their  dead  bodies  are  deposited  amongst  them  and  preserved 
with  great  care^  but  that  their  souls  illuminate  the  stars  in  heanem*\ 
All  here  asserted  is  that  the  Egyptians  thought  the  souls  of  thor  Iwio- 
gods  had  migrated  into  some  star;  but  not  the  least  intimation  that  theff 
were  deified  upon  this  opinion  of  their  migration*     These  are  two 
very  different  things.     The  opinion  of  their  migration  might,  for  any 
thing  said  by  Plutarch,  be  an  after  superstition;  nay  we  shall  make  it 
very  probable  that  it  was  so:   for  the  connector  not  resting  on  this 
authority,  as  indeed  he  had  small  reason,  casts  about  for  some  plausible 
occasion,  how  men  come  to  be  deified  upon  so  strange  an  opinion;  and 
this  he  makes  to  be  their  first  notice  of  the  appearance  of  a  particular 
star.    But  how  the  new  appearance  of  a  star  should  make  men  suj^pose 
the  soul  of  a  dead  ancestor  was  got  into  it,  and  so  become  a  god,  is  as 
hard  to  conceive  as  how  Tenterden  steeple  should  be  the  cause  of 
Goodwin-Sands.     Indeed  it  was  natural  enough  to  imagine  such  an 
is-i^Ajrfitf,  when  the  cultivation  oi  judicial  astrology  had  aided  a  grow- 
ing superstition  to  believe,  that  their  tutelary  god  had  chosen  the  oon- 
venient  residence  of  a  culminating  star,  in  order  to  shed  his  best  influ- 
ence on  his  own  race  or  people.     This  seems  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
case:  and  this,  I  believe,  was  all  the  Egyptian  priests,  in  Plataidi» 
meant  to  say. 

*  Connect.  voL  ii.  pp.  281,  282,  283. 
tiff^  Kd^wuf  £rr|».— Ptg.  640.  edit.  8teph.  Svo. 
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But  from  a  9m0ieieni  emue,  this  new  appearance  is  become  (before 
(ke  eoadiision  of  the  paragraph)  the  only  cause  of  dmfication :  Juiiue 
Cesar  woe  noi  canonized  u$Uil  the  appearance  of  the  Julium  tidus: 
■or  oouu>  ike  Phenieiani  haioe  any  notion  of  the  divinity  of  Oronui 
wnM  Aey  made  some  oUervations  of  the  star  which  they  imagined  he 
wms  removed  imio.  As  to  CsBsar^s  apotheosis,  it  was  a  vile  imitation  of 
Ikiee  liler  flatteries  of  Alexander's  snccessors  in  Greece  and  £g3rpt; 
md  Ike  JnUmm  sidms  an  incident  of  no  other  consequence  than  to  save 
hb  ayoophants  from  blushing.  But  abandoned  courtiers  and  prostitute 
scaatea  ncrer  wait  for  the  declaration  of  heaven:  and  when  the  slaves 
of  Rome  sent  a  second  tribe  of  monsters  to  replenish  the  constellationsy 
we  find  that  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Gaudius,  &C.,  who  rose  into  gods  as 
Ikey  sank  below  humanity,  had  no  more  stars  in  their  favour  than 
Teague  in  the  Committee.  But  of  all  cases,  the  Phenicians'  seems  the 
hardest:  who  with  their  infinite  superstitions  could  yet  have  no  notion 
of  Croniis's  divinity,  till  they  had  read  his  fortune  in  his  star.  I  am  so 
utteriy  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  can  mean,  that  I  will  only  say,  if  the 
reader  cannot  see  how  they  might  come  by  this  notion  another  way, 
then,  otlier  he  has  read,  or  I  have  written,  a  great  deal  to  very  little 


6.  We  eome  now  to  the  last  cause  assigned  by  the  ancients  for 
farote  worriiip,  as  we  find  it  in  EuisEBius;*  namely,  That  it  was  the  in- 
ventioo  €i  a  certain  king,  for  his  private  ends  of  policy,  to  establish  in 
city  the  ezdnsive  worship  of  a  different  animal,  in  order  to  prevent 
and  combinations  against  his  government.  That  an 
£gyptiaD  king  did  in  fact  contrive  such  a  political  institution  one  may 
mfely  afiow,  because,  on  this  very  supposition,  it  will  i^i^pear  that  brute 
woffiliip  had  anothor  and  prior  original.  For  it  is  not  the  way  of  politi- 
ctaaa  to  inveDt  new  religions,  but  to  turn  those  to  advantage  which  they 
find  dready  in  use.  The  cunning,  therefore,  of  this  Egyptian  monarch 
in  founding  a  new  institution  of  intolerance^  upon  an  old 
practice  in  each  city  of  different  animal  worship.  But  sup- 
this  king  of  so  peculiar  a  strain  of  policy  that  he  would  needs 
mrent  a  new  religion ;  How  happened  it  that  he  did  not  employ  hero 
werek^  to  this  purpose  (so  natural  a  superstition  that  it  became  univer- 
sal) rather  than  the  whimsical  and  monstrous  practice  of  brute  worships 
not  symb<^ica],  when  direct  hero  worship  would  have  served  his  pur- 
poae  so  much  better;  religious  zeal  for  the  exclusive  honour  of  a  dead 
cttixen  being  likely  to  rise  much  higher  than  reverence  to  a  compatriot 
animal?  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  this,  brute  worship  being 
then  the  &vourite  superstition  of  the  people,  the  politic  monarch  chose 
tiiat  for  the  foundation  of  his  contrivance.  So  that  we  must  needs  con- 
dude  this  pretended  cause  to  be  as  defective  as  the  rest. 

These  were  the  reasons  the  Greek  writers  gave  for  brute  worship  in 
generaL     But  besides  these,  they  invented  a  thousand  fanciful  causes 

*  Se«  DiT.  Leg.  rol.  i.  p.  885. 
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of  the  worship  of  this  or  that  animal  in  particular;  which  it  would  be  to 
BO  purpose  to  recount. 

On  the  whole,  so  little  satis&ction  did  these  writers  afford  to  tho 
learned  Fourmont,  who  yet  is  for  making  something  or  other  out  of 
erery  rag  of  antiquity,  which  he  can  pick  up  and  new-line  with  an  ety- 
mology, that  he  frankly  owns  the  true  original  of  Inrute  WOTship  is  the 
Biost  difficult  thing  imaginable  to  find  out;  Sionnausdenumdoiijmiyslm, 
de  quel  droit,  id  ou  tel  (Ueu  avoit  sous  lui  td  outd  animal^  pout  omr^ 
tot'n,  rien  de  plus  difficile  d  deviner.* 

However,  amidst  this  confusion,  the  Greeks,  we  see,  were  modest. 
They  £urly  gave  us  their  opinions,  but  forged  no  histories  to  support  them. 
The  Arabian  writers  were  of  another  caste :  it  was  their  way  to  firee 
themselves  from  these  perplexities  by  telling  a  story :  thus  Abennqphi, 
being  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  Egyptian  worship  of  a  fly,  invents  this 
fermal  tale,  that  the  Egyptians  being  greatly  infested  with  these,  insects, 
consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  answered,  that  they  must  pay  them 
divine  honoturs.  See  then,  says  thb  dexterous  writer,  the  reason  of  otar 
finding  so  many  on  the  obelishs  and  pyramids. 

But  of  all  the  liberties  taken  with  remote  antiquity,  sure  nothing  ever 
equalled  that  of  a  late  French  writer,  whose  book,  entitled,  HisroiKn 
BU  Qeii,  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  as  this  sheet  was  going  to  the 
press,  Kircher,  bewildered  as  he  was,  had  yet  some  ground  for  his  ism* 
Ues.  He  fairly  followed  antiquity:  unluckily  indeed,  for  him,  it  proved 
the  ignis faiuus  oi  antiquity ;  so  he  was  ridiculously  misled.  However^ 
he  had  enough  of  that  £uitastic  light  to  secure  his  credit  as  a  £ur  writer* 
But  here  is  a  man  who  regards  antiquity  no  more  than  if  he  thought  it 
all  imaginary,  like  his  countryman,  Hardouin.  At  least,  he  tells  us  ia 
express  words,  that  the  study  of  the  tedious  and  senseless  writings  of 
Herodotus,  Phito,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Porphyry,  and  such  like,  is  all 
labour  lost.  The  truth  is,  these  volatile  writers  can  neither  rest  in  fiMSl 
nor  &ble ;  but  are  in  letters  what  Tacitus's  Romans  were  in  civil  govern- 
ment, who  could  neither  bear  a  perfect  freedom,  nor  a  thorough  slavery.f 
Only  with  this  additional  perversity,  that  when  the  inquiry  is  after  troth 
they  betray  a  strange  propensity  to  fable;  and  when  fable  is  their  pn>» 
fessed  subject,  they  have  as  untimely  an  appetite  for  truth ;  thus,  in  that 
philosophical  romance  called  Za  vie  de  Sethos^  we  find  a  much  jualer 
account  of  old  Egyptian  wisdom  than  in  all  the  pretended  Uistoire  dm 
del.  This  historian's  system  is,  that  all  the  dvil  and  religious  customi 
of  antiquity  sprung  up  from  agricultuse  ;  nay  that  the  very  gods  and 
goddesses  themselves  were  but  a  part  of  this  all-bounteous  harvest  i% 

Nee  ulla  interea  ett  inarake  gratia  tenw. 

Now  the  two  most  certain  facts  in  antiquity  are  these,  ^<  that  the  idcda- 

*  Refl.  Crit.  fur  Ics  Histoires  det  Anciens  Peuplas,  livre  ii.  sect.  4. 
f  This  shows  why  Locke  is  no  favourite  of  our  historian.     J'ai  Id  le  TBi»>BifNinBinL 
traits  de  Lock*  tur  PEnitndemeni  Hutnain,  ftr. — Vol.  i.  pp.  SS7,  S68. 
I  See  pp.  99,  315,  ct  passim,  vol.  i.  ed.  Par.  1730,  Bvo. 
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troiw  wvmhip  of  the  HSATsviiT  bodies  arose  from  the  visible  influence 
they  have  on  sublunary  things  ;**  and  *'  That  the  country  gods  of  all  the 
dviliaed  nations  were  dead  men  deified,  whose  benefits  to  their  fellow 
drisens,  or  to  mankind  at  large,  had  procured  them  divine  honours." 
Could  the  reader  think  either  of  these  were  likely  to  be  denied  by  one 
who  ever  looked  into  an  ancient  book;  much  less  by  one  who  pretended 
to  mi$rpt€i  antiquity?    But  neither  gods  nor  men  can  stand  before  a 
ffiffeM.     This  great  adventurer  assures  us  that  the  whole  is  a  delusion; 
that  antiqui^  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  that  the  heavenfy  bodim 
were  not  worshipped  for  their  influences ;  that  Osiris,  Isis,  Jupiter, 
Plulo^  Neptune,  Mer<»u7,  nay  their  very  hero-gods,  such  as  Hercules 
and  liinos,  were  not  mortal  men  nor  women;  nor  indeed  any  thing  but 
the  letters  of  an  ancient  alphabet ;  the  mere  figures  which  composed  the 
symbolic  directions  to  the  Egyptian  husbandmen.*    And  yet,  after  all 
this,  he  has  the  modesty  to  talk  of  ststemes  bizabbes;!  and  to  place 
the  NewiomaM  $yHem  in  that  number.    It  would  be  impertinent  to  ask 
this  writer,  where  was  his  regard  to  antiquity  or  to  truth,  when  we  see 
he  has  so  little  for  the  public,  as  to  be  wanting  even  in  that  mere  respect 
dae  to  every  reader  of  common  apprehension?  and  yet  this  tyHem^  be- 
got by  a  delirious  imagination  on  the  dream  of  a  lethargic  pedant,  is  to 
be  called  interpreting  ttniiquity.X    However,  as  it  is  a  work  of  enter- 
*■!■»■»— »^  ytrbere  AoaicuvrmE  has  the  ti^  part  in  the  pieoe,  and  anti- 
quity 18  brooght  in  only  to  decorate  the  scene,  it  should,  methinks,  be 
Bnde  aa  perfeet  as  possible.    Would  it  not  therefore  be  a  considerable 
ieiprovement  to  it,  if^  instead  of  saying  the  Egyptian  husbandmen  found 
their  godf  in  the  symbolic  directions  for  their  labour,  the  ingenious 
author  would  siqppose  that  they  turned  them  up  alive  as  they  ploughed 
their  furrows,  just  as  the  Etruscans  found  their  god  Tages  :§  this  would 
give  his  piece  the  marvelknu,  so  necessary  in  works  of  this  nature,  cor- 
rected too  by  the  probable,  that  is,  some  kind  of  support  from  antiquity, 
whidi  it  now  totally  wants.  Besides,  the  moist  glebe  of  Egypt,  we  know, 
when  impregnated  with  a  warm  sun,  was  of  old  famed  for  hatching  men|| 
and  monsters. 

To  letmn.  From  what  hath  been  last  said,  we  conclude,  that  the 
tr«e  origiBal  of  bmie  worship  was  the  use  of  symbolic  writings  and 
eonseqeently,  that  symbols  were  extremely  ancient ;  for  brute  worship 
nalioDal  in  the  days  of  Moses.     But  symbob  were  invented  for  the 


*  See  note  Y  Y  Y,  at  the  end  of  thfs  book. 

t  S«  p.  188  of  hit  Reyiflkn  de  I'Histoire  du  Ciel. 

%  S'il  y  a  meme  quelque  chose  de  solide  et  do  suivi  daiis  Thistoire,  que  je  vais  douner 
de  forlgiiieda  ciel  poeiique,  j*avoue  quej'en  suis  redevable  k  rexplicatlon  iog^nieuse,  mate 
ample,  par  huineUe  I'auteur  des  saturaeUes  [Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  I.  cap.  17.]  nous  a  ecUtirci 
Torigine  da  nom  des  ces  deux  signes. — Hist,  du  Ciel,  vol.  i.  cap.  i. 

^Ta^t  quidam  dicitur  io  agro  Tarquiniensi,  cum  terra  araretur  et  sulcus  altius  esset 
•npTHMS,  extitisM  repente,  et  eum  adfatus  esse,  qui  arabas.  Is  autem  Taffet,  ut  in  iibris 
ast  fitrasooruin,  puarili  specie  dicitur  tisus,  sed  ieoili  fuisse  pnidentia.  Sic.— Cic.  de  Dir. 
Jib.  ii.  cap.  23. 

I)  AvMff  *E^x^'  fuymXnri^Jf  •'•r'  *AHfn 
Bfi^ht  Amt  dvyiime*  TEKE  K  lukf(H  ArOTPA.-4L  U.  Ter.  64. 
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repontory  oi  Egypdan  wisdom;  therefore  the  Egyptians  were  Terj 
learned  even  from  those  early  times :  the  point  to  be  proved. 

And  now,  had  this  long  discourse  on  the  ^fj^an  hierogfyphies  done 
nothing  but  afford  me  this  auxiliary  proo^  which  my  argument  does  not 
want,  I  should  certainly  have  made  it  shorter.  But  it  is  of  mndi  niie 
besides,  for  attaining  a  true  idea  of  the  eastern  xlocittion  (whose 
genius  is  greatly  influenced  by  this  kind  of  writing),  and  is  therefore,  I 
presume,  no  improper  introduction  to  the  present  volume,  whose  sabjeet 
is  the  religion  and  Civil  policy  of  the  Hebrews.  The  exc^ent  Mr 
Mede  pointed  to  this  use:  and  the  learned  Mr  Daubuz  endeavoured  to 
prosecute  his  hint,  at  large ;  but  falling  into  the  visions  of  Earcher,  he 
frustrated  much  of  that  service,  which  the  application  of  hieroglyphic 
learning  to  scripture  language  would  otherwise  have  afforded. 

A  farther  advantage  may  be  derived  from  this  long  discourse:  it  may 
open  our  way  to  the  true  Egyptian  wisdom ;  which  by  reason  of  the 
general  mistakes  concerning  the  origin,  use,  and  distinct  species  of 
hieroglyphic  writing,  hath  been  hitherto  stopped  up.  The  subject  now 
lies  ready  for  any  diligent  inquirer ;  and  to  such  a  one,  whose  greater 
advantages  of  situation,  learning,  and  abilities,  may  make  him  mora 
deserving  of  the  public  regard,  I  leave  it  to  be  pursued. 

But  whatever  help  this  may  afford  us  towards  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  Egyptian  wisdom,  yet,  what  is  a  greater  advantage,  it 
will  very  much  assist  us  in  the  study  of  the  Grecian;  and,  after  so  many 
instances  given  of  this  use,  one  might  almost  venture  to  recommend 
these  two  grand  vehicles  of  Egyptian  learning  and  religion,  the  mrs- 
TEiuss  treated  of  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  hiebooltthics  in  the 
present,  as  the  cardinal  points  on  which  the  interpretation  of 
ANTIQUITY  should  from  henceforth  turn. 


SECT.  V. 

The  course  of  my  argument  now  brings  me  to  examine  a  new  hypo- 
thesis against  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  which  hath  the  incomparable 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  its  patron ;  a  man,  for  whose  fame,  science  and 
virtue  seemed  to  be  at  strife.  The  prodigious  discoveries  he  had  made 
in  the  natural  world,  and  especially  that  superiority  of  genius  whieh 
opened  the  way  to  those  discoveries,  hath  induced  some  of  his  ooontry* 
men  to  think  him  as  intimate  with  the  moral;  and  even  to  believe  with 
a  late  ingenious  commentator  on  his  Optics,  that  as  every  thing  wlndi 
Midas  touched,  turned  to  gold,  so  all  that  Newton  handled  turned  to 
demonstration. 

But  the  sublimest  understanding  has  its  bounds,  and,  what  is  mora 
to  be  lamented,  the  strongest  mind  has  its  foible.  And  this  miracle  of 
science,  who  disclosed  all  nature  to  our  view,  when  he  came  to  cofreet 
old  time,  in  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  suffered  himself  to  be  sednced,  by 
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Kttle  lying  Greek  mythologists  and  story-tellen^  from  the  Goshen  of 
Mo«B8»  into  the  thicl^est  of  the  Egyptian  darkness.  So  pestilent  a  mis- 
diiaf  in  the  road  to  truth  is  a  fitvourite  hypothesis:  an  evil  we  have 
frequent  occasion  to  lament,  as  it  retards  die  progress  of  our  inquiry 
It  afanoei  erery  step.  For  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  Sir  Isaac's  Egt^ptian 
ebronology  was  fashioned  only  to  support  his  Grecian;  which  he  erected 
on  one  of  those  sublime  conceptions  peculiar  to  his  amazing  genius. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  any  private  system  that  I  take  upon  me 
to  oomider  the  arguments  of  this  illustrious  man.  The  truth  is,  his  dis- 
ooorae  of  the  en^re  of  Egypt  contradicts  every  thing  which  Moses  and 
the  raopsBTS  have  delivered  concerning  these  ancient  people.  Though 
some  tberefiNre  of  his  admirers  may  seem  to  think  that  no  more  harm 
can  derive  to  religion  by  his  contradicting  the  hUtoryy  than  by  his  over- 
tu^pg  the  mtronomy  of  the  Bible,  yet  I  am  of  a  different  opinion ;  be- 
canee,  though  the  end  of  the  sacred  history  was  certainly  not  to  instruct 
US  in  astronomy,  yet  it  was,  without  question,  written  to  inform  us  of 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  people  of  God ;  with  whom,  the  history  of 
Egypt  was  closely  connected.  I  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  espousing 
thia  hypothesis  may  be  attended  with  very  bad  consequences  in  our  dis- 
patee  with  infiddity.  The  present  turn,  indeed,  of  firee-thinking  is  to 
extol  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  as  an  advantage  to  their  cause ;  and 
eonaeqoently  to  urge  scripture,  which  bears  full  evidence  to  that  antiquity, 
as  a  fiithfui  relater  of  ancient  &cts ;  yet  these  advantages  being  chime- 
licaly  as  soon  as  they  are  understood  to  be  so,  we  shall  see  the  contrary 
notion^  of  the  low  antiquity  of  Egypt,  become  the  fashionable  doctrine; 
and,  what  all  good  men  will  be  sorry  to  find,  the  great  name  of  Newton 
set  against  the  Bibi;e. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  I  say,  for  the  sake  of  scripture,  and  from  no  foolish 
fondness  for  any  private  opinion,  that  I  take  upon  me  to  examine  the 
system  of  this  incomparable  person. 

His  whc^  argument  for  the  low  antiquity  of  Egypt  may  be  summed 
wp  in  this  syllogism: 

OsDUS  advanced  Egjrpt  from  a  state  of  barbarity  to  civil  policy. — 
OsEBis  and  Sesostbis  were  the  same. — Therefore  Eotpt  was  advanced 
from  a  state  of  barbarity  to  civil  policy  in  the  time  of  Sesostbis. 

And  to  fix  the  time  of  Sesostris  with  precision,  he  endeavours  to  prove 
him  to  be  the  same  with  Sesac.  But  this  latter  identity  not  at  all  affect- 
ing the  present  question,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  consider  it. 

Now  the  minor  in  this  syllogism  being  the  questionable  term,  he  has 
esipk>yed  his  whole  discoiurse  in  its  support.  All  then  I  have  to  do,  is 
to  show  that  Osnus  and  Sesostbis  were  not  one,  but  two  persons,  living 
in  very  distant  ages. 

And  that  none  of  the  favourers  of  this  system  may  have  any  pretence 
to  say,  that  the  great  author's  reasonings  are  not  frdrly  drawn  out  and 
enforced,  I  shall  transcribe  them  just  as  I  find  them  collected,  method- 
ixed,  and  presented  under  one  view  by  his  learned  and  ingenious  ^polo- 
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gijt : — <<  He  [Sir  Isaac  NewUm]  has  found  it  more  easy  to  lower  thi6 
pretensiona  of  the  ancients  than  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the  modemi. 
Many  of  his  opinions,  that  are  in  truth  well  founded,  pass  for  dreams  t 
and  in  particular  his  arguments  for  settling  the  lime  of  Sesostris,  which 
the  Greeks  never  knew,  have  been  answered  with  scurrility. — ^I  shalL 
lay  together  here  the  evidences  that  have  convinced  me  of  the  truth  o£ 
his  conclusion,  because  he  has  not  any  where  collected  all  of  them* 

<<  1.  That  Osiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  same,  was  generally  agreed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  is  therefore  out  of  question ;  and  that 
the  great  actions  related  of  Sesostris  are  true  of  Sesac,  and  the  diffinr- 
ence  between  them  is  only  nominal,  is  affirmed  by  Josephus. 

<<  2.  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  both  Egyptian  kings,  who  conquered 
Ethiopia ;  and  yet  there  never  was  but  one  Egyptian  king  that  was  mas- 
ter of  Ethiopia. 

'<  3.  Both  were  Egyptian  kings,  that  with  a  prodigious  army  and  fleet 
invaded  and  subdued  idl  Asia  northward  as  far  as  Tanais,  and  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Indian  ocean. 

<<  4.  Both  set  up  pillars  in  all  their  conquests,  signifying  what  sort  of 
resistance  the  inhabitants  had  made.  Palestine,  in  particular,  appears  to 
have  made  little  or  none,  to  them. 

<<5.  Both  passed  over  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  met  with  strong  op* 
position  in  Thrace,  and  were  there  in  great  hazard  of  losing  their  army* 

<*  6.  Both  had  with  them  in  their  expeditions  a  great  number  of  foster 
brothers,  who  had  been  all  bom  on  the  same  day,  and  bred  up  with  them* 

'<  7.  Both  built  or  exceedingly  embellished  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt* 

**  8.  Both  changed  the  face  of  all  Egypt,  and  from  an  open  country 
made  it  impracticable  for  cavalry,  by  cutting  navigable  canals  fiitmi  the 
Nile  to  all  the  cities. 

<<  9*  Both  were  in  the  utmost  danger  by  the  conspiracy  of  a  brother* 

'MO.  Both  made  triumphant  entries  in  chariots,  of  which  Osiris's  ia 
poetically  represented  to  be  drawn  by  tigers;  Sesostris  historically  said 
to  be  drawn  by  captive  kings. 

'Ml.  Both  reigned  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years. 

''  1 2.  Both  had  but  one  successor  of  their  own  blood. 

**  13.  Bacchus  or  Osiris  was  two  generations  before  the  Trqjan  war : 
Sesostris  was  two  reigns  before  it.  Again,  Sesac's  invasion  of  Judea  in 
an.  P.  J.  3743,  was  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  in  his  successor  Sethon's  time  by  Sennacherib ;  and  fitim 
Sesostris  to  Sethon  inclusively  there  are  ten  reigns,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, which,  if  twenty-six  years  be  allowed  to  a  reign,  make  likewiM 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

''  In  so  distant  ages  and  countries  it  is  not  possible  that  any  king,  with 
many  names,  can  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  one  and  the  same 
person,  than  all  these  circumstances  and  actions  together  do  prove  thai 
Osiris  and  Bacchus,  Sesostris  and  Sesac,  are  but  so  many  appeUatiooa^ 
the  same  man:  which  being  established,  it  will  evidently  foUow^  Ihaitke 
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Argonaatic  expedition,  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  revolution  in  Pelo*- 
pomieOTw  made  by  the  HeraclidiB)  &c^  were  in  or  very  near  the  times  in 
vhich  fo  Isaac  has  ranged  them.''* 

L  Before  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  reasonings,  it  will  be 
proper  to  premise  something  concerning  the  nature  of  the  system,  and 
the  quatity  of  the  evidence. 

1.  We  are  to  observe,  then,  that  this  system  is  so  far  from  serving  for 
a  support  or  illiistration  of  the  ancient  story  of  these  two  heroes,  that  it 
comtrafiets  and  subverts  all  that  is  clear  and  certain  in  antiquity ;  and 
adds  new  confusion  to  all  that  was  obscure^  The  annals  of  Egypt,  as 
may  be  seen  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and 
others,  who  all  copied  firom  those  annals,  were  as  express  and  unvari- 
able  for  the  real  diversity,  the  distinct  personality  of  Osiris  and  Sesos- 
TBI8,  as  the  history  of  England  is  for  that  of  any  two  of  its  own  country 
monarchs.  For  they  were  not  vague  names,  of  uncertain  or  adjoining 
times ;  one  was  the  most  illustrious  of  their  demigods,  and  the  other  of 
their  kings  ;  both  fixed  in  their  proper  eras ;  and  those  vastly  distant 
from  one  another.  So  that,  I  make  no  question,  it  had  appeared  as  great 
a  paradox,  to  an  old  Egyptian,  to  hear  it  affirmed  that  Osiris  and  Sesos- 
iris  were  but  one,  as  it  would  be  now  to  an  Englishman  to  be  told  that 
Bonduca  and  the  empress  Matilda  were  the  same.  All  antiquity  acqui- 
esced in  their  diversity ;  nor  did  the  most  paradoxical  writer,  with  which 
latter  Greece  was  well  stored,  ever  venture  to  contradict  so  well-estab- 
Kshed  a  truth.  And  what  wonder  ?  The  history  of  Egypt  was  not, 
like  that  of  ancient  Greece  or  Suevia,  only  to  be  picked  up  out  of  the 
traditional  tales  of  bards  and  mythologists ;  nor  yet,  like  that  of  early 
Britain,  the  invention  of  sedentary  monks :  it  consisted  of  the  written 
and  authentic  records  of  a  learned  and  active  priesthood.  In  which, 
the  only  transgression,  yet  discovered,  against  truth,  is  that  natural 
partiality  common  to  all  national  historiographers,  of  extending  back 
their  annals  to  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  Let  me  add,  that  the 
distinct  personality  of  these  two  men  is  so  far  from  contradicting  any 
other  ancient  history,  that  it  entirely  coincides  with  them.  Nay,  what 
is  the  surest  mark  of  historic  truth,  there  is,  as  perhaps  we  may  take 
occasion  to  show,  very  strong  collateral  evidence  to  evince  the  real 
diversity  of  these  two  ancient  chiefs. — So  far,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
system. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  evidence  is  another  legitimate  prejudice  against 
this  new  chronology.  It  is  chiefly  the  fabulous  history  of  Greece,  as 
delivered  by  their  poets  and  mythologists.  This  hath  afforded  a  plausi- 
ble support  to  Sir  Isaac's  hypothesis ;  by  supplying  him,  in  its  genealo- 
gies of  the  gods  and  heroes,  with  a  number  of  synchronisms  to  ascertain 
the  identity  in  question.  And  yet,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  desperate 
confbnon  in  which  the  chronology  of  ancient  Greece  lies  involved?  Of 
aD  the  prodigies  of  falsehood  in  its  mythologic  story,  nothing  being  so 

*  Mr  MaoiiS  dedication  tohSs  tract  Of  the  true  Yeart  of  the  Birth  and  Death  e/"  Christ. 
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monstrous  as  its  dismembered  and  ill-joined  parts  of  time.  Notwith- 
standing this  confusion,  his  proofs  from  their  story,  consisting  only  of 
scraps,  picked  up  promiscuously  from  mythologists,  poets,  scholiasts,  &c. 
are  argued  from  with  so  little  hesitation,  that  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to 
think  the  &bulous  ages  were  as  well  distinguished  as  those  marked  by 
the  Olympiads.  But  the  slender  force  of  this  evidence  is  still  m<»6 
weakened  by  this  other  circumstance,  that  almost  all  the  passagos 
brought  from  mythology  to  evince  the  identity,  are  contradicted  (thon^ 
the  excellent  person  has  not  thought  fit  to  take  notice  of  it)  by  a  vast 
number  of  other  passages  in  the  same  mythology ;  nay  even  in  the  same 
authors ;  and  entirely  overthrown  by  writers  of  greater  credit ;  the  his- 
torians of  Greece  and  Egypt:  which,  however,  are  the  other  part  of 
Sir  Isaac's  evidence;  of  weight  indeed  to  be  attentively  heard.  But 
this  he  will  not  do:  but,  from  their  having  given  to  Osiris  and  Sesostris 
the  like  actions,  concludes  the  actors  to  be  one  and  the  same,  against  all 
that  those  historians  themselves  can  say  to  the  contrary:  yet  what  they 
might  and  what  they  could  not  mistake  in,  was  methinks  easy  enough 
to  be  distinguished.  For  as  fieible  unnaturally  joins  together  later  and 
former  times;  and  ancient  fable  had  increased  that  confusion,  for  reasons 
to  be  hereafter  given:  so  history  must  needs  abound  with  similar  diar- 
acters  of  men  in  public  stations;  and  ancient  history  had  greatly  im- 
proved that  likeness,  through  mistakes  hereafter  likewise  to  be  accounted 
for.  Indeed,  were  there  no  more  renudning  of  antiquity  concerning 
Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Sesostris,  than  what  we  find  in  Sir  Isaac's  book, 
we  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  believe  them  the  same ;  but  as  things 
stand  in  history,  this  can  never  be  supposed. 

What  I  would  infer  therefore,  from  these  observations,  is  this : — ^We 
have,  in  the  distinct  personality  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  an  historical 
circumstance,  delivered  in  the  most  authentic  and  unvariable  manner, 
and  by  annalists  of  the  best  authority.  All  succeeding  ages  agreed  in 
their  diversity ;  and  it  b  supported  by  very  strong  collateral  evidenoe. 
At  length  a  modem  writer,  of  great  name,  thinks  fit  to  bring  the  whole 
in  question.  And  how  does  he  proceed  ?  Not  by  accounting  for  the 
rise  and  progress  of  what  he  must  needs  esteem  the  most  invetcftte 
error  that  ever  was ;  but  by  laying  together  a  number  of  circomstances, 
from  ancient  story,  to  prove  the  actions  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris  to  be 
greatly  alike;  and  a  number  of  circumstances  from  ancient  fable,  to 
prove  that  the  gods,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  Osiris,  were 
about  the  age  of  Sesostris.  So  that  all  the  evidence  brought  by  this 
illustrious  writer,  amounting,  at  most,  but  to  difficulties  against  the  best 
established  fad  of  history ;  if  we  can,  consistentiy  with  the  distinct  per- 
sonality and  different  ages  of  these  two  heroes,  fairly  account  for  the 
similar  actions  recorded  of  them ;  and  for  the  low  age,  as  delivered  bj 
the  mythologists,  of  those  Grecian  gods  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Egyptian  Osiris ;  if,  I  say,  this  can  be  done,  the  reader  is  desired  to 
observe,  that  all  is  done  that  can  reasonably  be  reqmred  for  the  confin 
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tition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  hypothesis,  and  for  reinstating  the  ancient 
history  of  their  distinct  personality  in  its  former  credit. 

But  I  shall  do  more;  1.  I  shall  show  firom  the  religious  constitutions 
of  Greece  and  Egypt,  that  the  incidental  errors  which  the  ancients  fell 
into^  concerning  these  two  heroes,  (of  which  errors  our  author  has  taken 
tlie  adTantage,  to  run  them  into  one)  were  such  as  hardly  any  circum- 
ipectian  could  avoid. 

2.  And  still  further,  that  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  in  its 
consequences,  contradicts  scbiptubs,  and  the  natubs  of 


II.  I  proceed  then  to  a  particular  examination  of  this  famous  proof  of 
the  identity,  as  it  is  collected  and  digested  by  the  learned  master  of  the 

The  first  observation  I  shaU  make  upon  it  is,  that,  by  the  same  way 
of  arguing,  one  might  incorporate  almost  any  two  heroes,  one  meets 
with,  in  early  and  remote  history.  For  as  our  great  English  poet  well 
obeervesy 

HsBon  ABB  MUCH  THB  8AMB,  the  polnt's  agreed, 
Fran  Macedoni&'i  madman  to  the  Swede; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  liyes,  to  find, 
Or  make  an  enemy  of  all  mankind. 

To  show  the  reader  how  easily  this  feat  may  be  performed,  I  will 
lake  any  two  of  our  own  monarchs,  that  come  first  into  my  thoughts, — 
KiHO  AmTHUB,  for  instance,  and  William  the  Conquseoe.  And 
DOW  let  him  only  imagine,  when  arts  and  empire  have  learned  to  travel 
farther  west,  and  have  left  Great  Britain  in  the  present  condition  of 
Egypt,  some  future  chronologer  of  America,  labouring  to  prove  these 
heroes  one  and  the  same,  only  under  two  different  names,  by  such  kind 
of  aigoments  as  this : 

1*  Abthue  and  William  were  both  great  warriors;  2.  Both  were  of 
spnrioas  or  uncertain  birth;  3.  Both  were  in  the  management  of  public 
afbirs  in  their  early  youths  4.  Both  came  from  France  to  recover  Bri- 
tain from  the  Saxons;  5.  Both  proved  victorious  in  their  expedition;  6. 
Both  got  the  crown  of  Britain  by  election,  and  not  by  descent ;  7.  Both 
had  other  dominions  besides  Britain,  to  which  they  succeeded  by  right 
hereditary;  8.  Both  went  frequently  on  military  expeditions  into  France; 
9.  Both  warred  there  with  various  success;  10.  Both  had  half-brothers, 
by  the  mother,  who,  being  made  very  powerful,  and  proving  guilty  of 
manifold  extortions  and  acts  of  injustice,  were  punished  by  them,  in  an 
exemplary  manner;  11.  Both  had  rebellious  sons  or  nephews,  whom 
they  met  in  the  field,  fought  with  in  person,  and  subdued;  12.  Both 
reigned  upwards  of  fifty  years;  13.  And  both  died  in  war. 

When  our  chronologer  had  been  thus  successful  with  his  argimient 
from  timilar  circumstances,  (as  in  the  case  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris),  it  is 
odds  but  he  would  go  on ;  and  to  settle  a  chronology  which  made  for 
other  hypothesis  he  had  in  view,  he  would  next  attempt  to  prove, 
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from  similUude  of  names,  as  before  from  nmilUude  of  actioms,  that 
WiixTAM  THE  CoNQUSBOE  and  WiLLiAM  THE  Thibi>,  another  con- 
queror, were  but  one  and  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  Sesoetria  and 
Sesac. 

Here  the  number  of  similar  circumstances,  in  the  lives  of  Arthur  and 
William,  are,  evidently,  more  characteristic  of  one,  than  thoae  in  the 
history  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris.  Yet  we  know  that  Arthur  and  WiUiam 
were  really  two  different  men  of  two  very  distant  ages.  This  will  show 
the  critics  the  true  value  of  this  kind  of  evidence ;  and  shoold  reaacmably 
dispose  them  to  much  caution  in  building  upon  it. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  nature  of  the  conformity  between  Omtis 
and  Sesostris  is,  in  some  respects,  very  different  from  that  between  Arthv 
and  William.  I  grant  it  is  so;  and,  from  those  respects,  shall  now 
show,  how  the  mistaken  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris  may  be  cer- 
tainly detected.  For  I  go  on,  and  say,  though  from  this  instance  it  be 
seen,  that  a  greater  agreement  might  well  happen  in  the  lives  of  two 
ancient  heroes,  than  can  be  found  in  those  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  while 
their  distinct  personality  was  acknowledged  to  be  very  certain  and  real; 
yet,  in  their  case,  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  are  peculiar  and  specific 
circumstances  of  similitude,  which  could  not  arise  from  that  general 
conformity  between  the  actions  of  two  men  of  the  same  quality  and 
character ;  but  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  their  birth  from  some  fan- 
cied identity.  For  sever^  of  the  actions,  given  to  both,  agree  <Hily  to 
the  time  of  one :  I  mean  as  antiquity  hath  fixed  their  times.  Thus,  the 
vast  conquests  over  Asia  agree  well  with  the  time  of  Sesostris,  but 
very  ill  with  the  time  of  Osiris ;  and,  again,  the  invention  of  the  most 
common  arts  of  life  agrees  very  well  with  the  time  of  Osiris,  but  very 
ill  with  that  of  Sesostris.  However,  from  this  conformity  in  their  stoiy, 
Sir  Isaac  concludes  Osiris  and  Sesostris  to  be  the  same.  And  so  far  we 
must  needs  confess,  that  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  kind  of 
identity ;  a  sameness  of  person,  or  a  sameness  of  name.  This  greet 
writer  contends  for  the  first;  but  as  the  first  contradicts  and  subverts  aB 
antiquity,  if  the  ascribed  conformity  of  actions  can  be  well  accoonted 
for  from  their  identity  of  namcy  and  that  identity  be  proved  very  pro- 
bable from  ancient  story,  the  reader  will  conclude  that  the  fabulous  con- 
formity had  its  rise  from  thence ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  Sir  Isaac's 
arguments  for  their  identity  of  person  make  directly  against  him.  For 
if  the  conformity  arose  from  identity  of  name,  they  were  two  persons. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  all  this  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

I.  It  was  an  old  Egyptian  custom,  as  we  learn  from  Diodoms  Sien- 
lus,  to  call  their  later  heroes  by  the  name  of  their  earlier  gods.  This 
historian  having  spoken  of  the  celestial  gods,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, adds.  They  held,  that  besides  these,  there  were  other  eabthlt 
gods,  horn  mortal;  who  through  their  wisdom,  and  common  henefUs  i^ 
mankind,  had  acquired  immortality;  that  some  of  these  had  been  kings 
of  Egypt;  and  that  part  got  new  names,  being  called  after  ika$0  ^ 
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Ike  teietikU  godf;  and  part  kqH  their  cwn.^  "^But  this  custom  of  calling 
tile  later  heroes  after  the  names  of  their  earlier  gods,  was  not  peculiar 
to  Egypt  Seripture  informs  us,  that  the  As83n*ian8  did  the  same.  And 
the  practice  must  needs  have  been  general.  For,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
arigiiMd  use  of  it  was  to  support  nascent  hero  worship.^  But  there  was 
motlier  cause,  more  peculiar  to  early  £g3npt;  and  that  was  the  doctrine 
ei  ira$umugraiiam.  For  it  being  thought  that  the  same  soul  passed  suc- 
ttamffky  into  many  human  bodies;  when  they  saw  an  eminent  character 
stiopgly  resembling  some  ancient  hero,  they  were  inclined  to  fancy  it 
the  old  busy  sojd,  which  had  taken  up  its  residence  in  a  new  habitation : 
and  therefore  very  equitably  honoured  the  present  hero  with  the  name 
of  the  pMt.  This  reason,  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  Egyptians  gave  for  the 
great  immber  of  Hebcuussbs— ''Queni  [^Herculem]  indigeme  \j^gypH{\ 
ortum  apmd  se  et  anHquUsimum  perhibeni,  eosqtie  quipostea  pari  virtute 
fiierhUy  m  oognomentum  efut  (uitcitas,"  X  This  was  so  notorious  that 
Sir  Isaac  could  not  help  owning,  it  yJis  their  way  to  give  one  conmion 

to  aerend  men.     Nay  even  the  least  corporeal  resemblance  was 
sufficient  to  set  this  superstition  on  work,  and  produce  the 

in  question ;  as  we  find  from  the  same  Diodorus's  account  of  the 
Giedan  Bacchus.  He  teUs  us,  that  wh^i  Cadmus  the  Egyptian  was 
ceme  into  Greece,  and  his  daughter  Semele  had  a  spurious  son  dying  in 
his  infiuwy,  whose  person  resemUed  the  images  of  Osiris,  the  grand- 
Cither,  after  having  consulted  the  oracle  (whose  approbation  was  con- 
tained in  the  advice,  to  observe  the  customs  of  his  fathers,)  called  him 
BacchnSy  one  of  tiie  names  <^  Osiris :  paid  divine  honours  to  the  em- 
balmed carcass;  and  prochiimed  abroad,  that  Osibis  had  chosen  to 
come  once  more  amongst  men  under  this  infantine  appearaDce.§  From 
tiiis  CQstoai  of  giving  the  names  of  cdebrated  personages  of  high  anti- 
qnity  to  later  men,  who  resembled  them  in  qualities  either  of  mind  or 
body,  it  was,  diat  they  not  oidy,  out  of  honour  to  Sesostris,  called  him 
Osiris,  but,  out  of  contempt  and  hatred,  gave  Moses  the  name  of 
Tttmov,  as  appears  from  some  later  accoimts  of  this  Typhon,  when 
they  had  now  jumbled  Moses  and  him  into  one;  as  they  had  done  their 
Bacehoses,  Herculeses,  and  Minoses;  and  as  they  were  very  near 
doing,  by  Osiris  and  Sesostris.     The  accounts,  I  mean,  are  those  which 

«v  ikttfli^tn  tSntwimf  rtrv^n^i^M  riff  i^mtm^tms'  «r»  iritpt  mmi  fim^sXuf  ytyiA*mt 


Tttmt  T  iX'«*  W;^ii«iMw  w^^ny^mw. — Lib.  i.  p.  8,  Steph.  ed. 

J  8m  Div.  Leg.  book  lii.  tect.  6. 
AonaL  lib.  ii.  cap.  60.—  Omnes,  qui  fecerant  fortiter,   Hercules  vorabantur,  says 
Varro  likevrite,  as  quoted  by  Serrins. 

4   KS^f^m  Im  9iifim  Urm  rSv  Atyvwrimf,  ytnn^m  rvv  JiXXiut  rUtig  umt  Zi^iXnr'  rmurnt  )) 
*9»  rm  liwrt  f^«^t/r«v,  tymtff  yiu^at,  «««   ri»%7v   Wrk   fAnvHt  }ttXfitrat9  /S^tf •«  riir  r^«» 


Ub.  L  fw  #4. 
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we  fiad  in  Plutarch,  of  Tjrphon's  flying  seven  days,  and  begetting,  after 
his  escape,  two  sons,  Jerusalem  and  JuDisus.*  And  further  that  thU 
Typhon  was  the  son  of  Isaac,  and  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  f 

Causes  like  these  could  not  fail  to  make  this  custom  very  durable, 
amongst  a  people  not  at  all  given  to  change.  And  in  fact,  we  find  it 
continued  even  to  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  who  affected  to  be  called  the 
NEW  IsiSyX  as  her  brother  was  called  the  new  Bacchu8.§  At  length  it 
became  so  general  as  to  have  no  measure  but  the  fancy  of  every  par* 
ticular.  For  Lucian,  defending  the  excessive  compliments  he  had  given 
to  one  Panthea,  whose  form  he  had  compared  to  the,  images  of  the 
goddesses,  justifies  himself  by  examples;  and  amongst  Uie  rest,  by  thai 
of  £gypt ;  /  shall  not  insist^  says  he,  upon  the  pretciice  of  the  JEffj^piianSf 
whOf  though  they  he  the  most  religious  of  all  people^  yet  employ  the 
of  their  gods  even  to  satiety  and  disgust.\ 

To  apply  this  practice  to  the  case  of  the  heroes  in  question, 
was  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Egyptians :  and  the  founder  of  their  mon- 
archy. Sesostris  vastly  extended  and  ennobled  their  empire ;  and  was, 
at  the  same  time,  author  of  many  beneficial  institutions.  Now  if  ever 
an  occasion  greater  than  ordinary  presented  itself^  of  putting  in  practice 
the  custom  of  honouring  later  heroes  with  the  name  of  the  more  eariy,  it 
was  here,  where  the  resemblance  was  so  remarkably  strong.  And  if 
what  Qemens  Alexandrinus  says  be  true,  that  Sesostris  sprung  from 
Osiris,^  there  was  still  a  fiurther  occasion  of  giving  the  later  hero  the 
name  of  his  first  progenitor.  However,  tliat  it  was  given  him,  is  highly 
reasonable  to  suppose.  And  this  supposition  will  clearly  account  for  aD 
that  ingrafted  likeness  from  which  Sir  Isaac  hath  inferred  their  identity. 

For  when  now  they  had  given  to  both,  the  same  name;  not  distin- 
guished, as  were  their  Thoths  or  Hermeses,**  (another  famous  instauoe 
of  this  general  custom)  by  the  addition  oi  first  and  second^  posterity 
would  frequently  confound  them  with  one  another;  and,  in  this  confusioni 
inadvertently  give  the  actions  of  Osiris  to  Sesostris,  and  of  Sesostris  to 
Osiris.  But  taking  nothing  from  either,  both  their  histories  would  soon 
become  the  same.  And  as,  in  this  mutual  transferring  of  one  another^s 
actions,  several  were  given  to  both,  entirely  discordant  to  either^s  age, 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  this  conformity :  and  thereby 
to  prove,  that  that,  which  it  is  plainly  seen  might  be,  really  was,  the  eaute. 

I.  Thus  Osiris  (because  Sesostris  was  so)  is  made  a  great  conqaeror, 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  but  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbvism, 

*  — Wt  St9»  Tf  Tv^Sft  flTf  ^vyh*  l^'ri  n/tti^tit  ytn9$m,  mm*  0§4%9rm  ytrmtm  irailmi  *J«^«#t- 
Xvfu*  ««i  'I«v}«7«». — Is.  et  Osir. 

t  'UtLMMw  rw  'll»m»xU»t  i  Tv^v.  %  Plut.  in  Ant.  $  Diod.  Sic  lib.  L 

II  'Eiw  yms  r«vf  Alyurrituft  ttirt^  »m)  htf^ft4vifrtir»i  U0t  irmtrttv,  §fAmi  c««f  SsMif  mi^mmt 
nV  ««(«v  i«'ir(»«^(y«»f. — Pro.  Imag.  in  fin. 

%  — Tif  *^f*Orif«i',  T#f  w^rmr$^m.  to  mvrtv  imi^Xiiifm  UiAivri?  avri$  [XUmn^"]  wAm* 
ciXivf. — Admon.  ad.  Geiit4S«,  p.  31.  ed.  Colon.  1688,  foL 

**  The  histories  of  the  first  and  second  Hermes  are  as  much  conibunded  with  cM 
another  as  those  of  0«irls  and  Sesostris,  and  from  the  same  cauae;  fret,  1  tw—gi*^^  fhs 
distlnctioo  of  Jhrtt  and  tecond  will  hinder  any  one  from  supposing  them  to  be  tte 
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mto  chril  policy;  and  long  before  several  of  those  nations,  he  was  said 
to  coM|iiery  had  a  being.  But  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  latest  corrup- 
tioiis  in  their  history.  Herodotus  giving  none  of  these  conquests  to 
OiiriS)  but  to  Sesostris  only;  whence  I  collect,  it  was  the  product  of 
•ome  age  between  him  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  gives  them  to  Osiris 
with  afl  their  circumstances,  and  supported  by  the  evidence  of  pretended 
iBcient  monuments.*  It  appears  too,  to  have  been  a  Grecian  addition, 
tad  fli  m  time  when  it  was  the  fuhion  to  make  their  fables,  systematical.f 
For  we  are  t(^d,t  (and  the  tale  was  apparently  framed  for  no  other  end 
than  to  connect  this  god  with  the  rest  of  the  college)  that  when  Osiris 
made  tiiis  expedition,  he  took  Silenus  with  him  as  his  governor ;  that  he 
appoiaied  Iiis,  queen-r^^nt  in  his  absence;  and  Hermes  her  privy- 
coQOsdlor ;  Hweules  he  made  general  of  his  army,  and  Neptune,  ad* 
miral  of  his  fleet.  And,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
cortege,  he  took  with  him  a  company  of  dancers  and  singers  ;  amongst 
whidi  were  nine  lively  giris  more  particulariy  eminent;  with  the  king's 
brother,  as  master  <^  the  maids,  at  their  head ;  and  these  truly  were  to 
pass  for  Apollo  and  the  nine  muses.  This  quaint  improvement  on  an 
Egyptian  blander,  by  some  drivelling  Greek  mythologist,§  as  rank  as  it 
is,  is  ODie  of  the  chief  circumstances  on  which  our  illustrious  author  hath 
thongfat  fit  to  support  his  chronology.  And  that  which  is  the  mere  re- 
preagptation  of  an  old  raree-show  of  the  Court  of  king  Osirisy  brought 
by  acme  strofler  out  of  Egypt  into  Greece,  is  made  an  authentic  record 
to  aaoertain  the  true  age  of  all  their  heroes.  I  am  fully  supported  in  the 
eenjeetnre,  that  the  tale  of  Osiris's  conquests  was  invented  in  some  age 
between  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  the  restimony  of  two  of 
tie  soberest  and  most  accurate  of  the  Greek  writers,  Strabo  and  Arrian ; 
who  expressly  tell  us,  that  the  stories  of  Bacchus's  and  Hercules's  ex- 
pkMls  in  the  Indies  were  invented  by  the  Macedonians  to  aggrandize 
tlie  g^ory  of  Alexander.||  The  Egyptians  had  prepared  the  materials 
and  made  them  fit  for  use,  by  confounding  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  under 
the  oonmon  name  of  Bacchus. 

*  The  f^*"n"«  it  Njna  In  Armbit. 

f  off  ft  •EXX«Hr,  tiftftm  fflrrmt  ^m^CmXXifntfu*  jm  ^)f  «*^«  vXiTrrM* i^M^ct r«,  ««} 


JOTwBiivTijri — P*'"^  Bib.  apod  Euseb.  Pi«|>.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c  la 


i^fO^Hs. —Lib.  i.  pp.  10.  11. 

^  The  ir«7  learned  Casaubon,  speaking  of  the  fables,  which  concent  Bacchus  with  the 
DpDplw  and  misea,  says,  Est  enim  Oracanica  vanitatii  hoc  quoque  invtntum,  Bacchicas 
im  majms  eeaper  offo/M^m.— >De  Satyrfca  Poesi,  p.  41. 

il  Arrfan,  Uk.  r.  c  a   Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  771.  and  lib.  xr.  pp.  1006, 7.   Casaub.  ed— K*;  ^k 

rTl  iifrr.  ^  Im  Mm  'E^rtefitns,  iwi^rm.  mm  fAvftHiti,  Mmimirt(  tuu  rk  r«^  r«7«  '£A.Xer«».-~ 

Sink.  ift.  «▼. 
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2.  On  the  other  hand,  Sesostris  (because  Osiris  was  so)  is  made  the 
inventor  of  arts^  and  the  civilizer  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people^  to 
whom  he  delivered  the  first  rudiments  of  policy  and  religion,  many  agee 
after  they  had  erected  a  flourishing  and  powerful  empire.  An  incon- 
sistence so  glaring,  that  the  ancient  critics  seeing  these  tiiingfl  reoorded 
of  Sesostris,  reasonably  understood  Osiris  to  be  meant.  This  doubtless 
made  Aristotle  say*  that  Sesostris  was  many  ages  before  Minos:  yet 
Eusebius  places  Minos  in  the  times  of  the  judges.  And  in  the  twdfth 
dynasty  of  Africanus,  Sesostris  is  made  to  reign,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Scaliger,f  in  the  1392d  year  of  the  Julian  period:  that  very 
point  of  time  on  which  the  extravagant  chronology  <^  Egypt  had  thiowD 
Osiris.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  w£lian  which  proves  still  more  ex- 
pressly that  the  ancients  sometimes  understood  Osiris  by  Seaoetris. 
Tike  Effyptiansy  says  this  historian,  affirm  that  Mercury  taughi  SesoHru 
his  laws  4  and  that  Mercury  the  contemporary  of  Osiris  was  here  meant, 
is  seen  by  another  passage  of  this  historian,  where  the  same  thing  is  said 
of  all  the  Egyptians  in  general.  The  Egyptians  boast  thai  MsBcmtT 
taught  them  their  laws,^ 

But  though  mistake  gave  birth  to  this  corruption  in  the  Egyptian 
^tory,  yet,  without  doubt,  it  was  a  national  vanity  which  supported  it 
For  we  are  told  by  Diodorus,||  who  made  collections  from  their  history, 
that  the  reason,  assigned  by  the  Egyptians  for  that  fiunoua  mititaiy 
expedition,  which  they  had  transferred  from  Sesostris  to  Osiris,  was  the 
hero's  beneficent  purpose  of  carrying  the  new  inventions  of  com  and 
wine  to  all  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  whom  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  reduce  from  a  state  of  nature,  to  political  society.  The  -intelli- 
geut  reader  sees  plainly,  that  the  design  of  this  story  was  to  do  honoor 
to  Egypt,  as  the  common  benefactress  of  mankind.  Though  I  will  not 
deny,  that  the  extravagance  of  the  conceit,  at  the  same  time,  shows 
how  much  they  were  at  a  loss  for  a  reasonable  cause  of  so  early  an  ex- 
pedition. The  difficulty  of  all  this  did  not  escape  the  Sicilian.  He 
frankly  owns,  there  is  a  vast  discordancy  and  confusion  in  the  aocoanta 
of  Isis  and  08iri8.ir  What  seems  strange  to  me  is,  that  this  did  not 
lead  him  to  the  cause  here  explmned,  when  he  had  so  well  unravelled 
the  like  confusion  in  the  parallel  case  of  Hercules  and  Alcseua.  Their 
story  had  been  disordered,  like  this  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  firom  Al- 
caeus's  taking  the  name  of  Hercules.  But  Diodorus,  by  the  same  kind 
of  reasoning**  I  have  here  employed  to  ascertain  the  diversity  of  Osiria 

*  n«Xv  ym^  v^t^rtivu  r»7s  ^if*t  rqv  M/»«  fia^iXumv  n  Zi#fl!rr^«f. — Pol.  lib.  Tii.  c.  10. 
f  Vide  Marah&m  Can.  Chron.  Secul.  X.  tit.  Nilus  Rex. 


%  4«r2*  Alyvwrui  ^i^tt^T^it ««/  'E^ficvrm  tifUf^Ltihtftsv^mfnnu. — Var.  Hist,  libi  xii.  c4« 

fi    AtyiwTf*  ^tUt  witff  *^fA»v  rm,  vifupm  t»/MVfmfn*mi.-^lAh,  xiv.  C.  34. 

II   Tit  }l  'Ori^it  Xiy»€i9,  tS^wtf  ttn»ytrtM$9  Strm  ttm   ^jX«2«^»)  rc^r«n)«v  /»>y*  #»r«^ 

(  mft9'iX»y  purtimf  ttmi  r«v  9wi^»t  t»v  vt  irv^ifv  km*  x^iftvtv  mm0W0V» — Lib.  i.  p.  10. 

If  KM0iX9»  h  w«XXn  Ttf  Wrliim^attim  4ri#i  T§vrtn  rm  Sm?*.— Lib.  i.  p.  16. 

**  *O^X*y»/itiuw  ym^  Urt  irm^k  wmwn  trt  r»!t  iXy/^witif  diMf  'Hf««Afif  ftnnymtUmTB  r^ 

i$  TMV  yiymvrmt  wiXtfUf,  fmgi  r?  yn  fHfUmftSu  m^ftirrtiv  >i^iv»««tMU  roin  yiymirrm$  mm^ 
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and  SesoftiiBy  shows  that  Alcaeus  and  Hercules  were  different  men ; 
namely,  from  actions,  given  to  Alcseus,  which  could  not  belong  to  his 
age.  Bat  theae  being  of  different  nations,  the  one  a  Greek,  the  other 
an  Egyptian;  this  circumstance  afforded  him  an  opening  which  he 
wanted  in  the  ease  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  who  were  both  Egyptians. 

And  here  let  me  observe,  that  this  ancient  practice  of  calling  later 
heroes  by  the  name  of  earlier,  whether  of  their  own  or  of  foreign  coun- 
trtee,  brought  still  greater  confUsion  into  some  other  of  their  histories ; 
making  the  ancients  themselves  imagine  an  idenHty  where  none  was ;  as 
in  Bacchus,  Neptune,  Hercules,  Mars,  Venus,  Minos,  &c.  which  popu- 
lar mistakes  Sir  Isaac  employs  to  support  another  imaginary  identity 
that  Hiey  never  dreamt  of. 

From  this  state  of  antiquity  I  would  infer  these  two  things.  First,  that, 
ooiwithstanding  the  conformity  in  the  histories  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  the  reality  of  their  distinct  personalities, 
became  the  same  kind  of  similitude,  arising  from  the  same  mistake,  is 
fbond  in  the  histories  of  many  other  ancient  heroes  confessedly  distinct. 
Secondly,  that  there  must  have  been,  in  antiquity,  some  very  convincing 
pvoofr  of  the  real  diversity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  to  keep  them,  as  it 
did,  perpetually  separate,  notwithstanding  the  sameness  in  their  his- 
i;  when  the  like  kind  of  conformity  had  melted  two  or  more  Bac- 
Herculeses,  Minoses,  into  one. 

On  the  whole  then,  I  have  shown,  that  a  sameness  of  name  is  suffici- 
ent to  account  for  the  ori^nal  of  the  conformity  in  the  history  of  Osiris 
aad  Sesostris ;  and,  having  done  this,  I  have  done  all  that  is  needful 
to  aseertaiii  their  dwersity  of  person:  there  being  nothing  to  oppose  to 
As  fbH  testimony  of  ancient  history,  which  declares  for  their  diversity, 
besides  this  conformity  of  actions. 

Bmtt  I  have  done  more:  I  have  shown,  thnta,  sameness  of  name  was,  in 
fitft,  tiie  only  cause  of  that  conformity;  and,  consequently,  that  their 
parsons  were  really  different.  That  it  could  be  only  a  sameness  of  name, 
I  think,  appears  evidently  from  the  giving  to  each  hero,  actions  unsuit- 
able to  Ins  age;  as  great  conquests  to  Osiris,  and  civil  inventions  to 
For  I  persuade  myself,  (though  Sir  Isaac  be  obliged,  for  the 
of  his  hypothesis,  partly  to  support,  and  partly  to  palliate,  this  con- 
▼indi^  circumstance)  no  one  can,  in  good  earnest,  believe  that  Egypt 


X^m,  m  mirti  Xiytfvri,  »Mvm  rnv  i^  »(X^*  ytntn  rmt  ififfii^ttVf  ir  iatitrif  /M9  ymf  wm^  A/* 
\mM§ftier,     'O/t^mtm  vi,  rt  fiirmXn  *m)  riiv  Xftrnf  tS  wmXmtf  Vftwttv  'H^miXi?,  2i«  r*  tut 

Tfmmmt  XJ^^*   ^  ^'^  wXuwra  fiifti  rnt  •i»»v/Mi>nt  ilinftt^mrt  yutgyimt   Kai  triXtrt,  km 


wXi0u  rSm  Mmrt»4mr§n  rii9  X'*t'^*  9m9^mx*y'      fdrnXX^f  «v»  ^e^iwin  rSf  yty^irt  uark  r»vs 

^M^f  utu  ^Xs^rm  »mrm  rnv  Atyturrtt  tig  tijv  v^i^mu^itnt  X'^f*  f'Xi'  ^'^  '^'  «(»r^o  iSfttf 
mmi  5ii^«.^Lib.  i.  pp-  14.  15. 
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was  indeed  emerging  from  a  ^tate  of  barbarism  at  the  time  in 
he  places  Sesostris.  'Tis  true,  if  men  will  yet  suppose  so,  I  have  no 
better  argument  against  it  than  the  Bibub  :  and  how  fieur  the  credit  of 
that  will  go  in  this  enlightened  age  is  not  very  easy  to  gaeas.  In 
a  word,  such  unsuitable  actions  ascribed  to  each,  nothing  ean  aeoount 
for,  but  a  mistaken  identity,  arising  from  the  samemeu  of  mamej  for 
when  this  had  advanced,  or  brought  down,  the  real  antiquity  of  eithery 
the  historian  was  to  suit  their  actions  to  the  imaginary  time.  Besides^ 
we  know  they  are  not  at  all  scrupulous  about  property,  when  they  find 
an  achievement  in  their  way,  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a  favoiirite 
hero.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  pregnant  instance  of  this,  la 
the  history  of  this  very  Sesostris ;  of  whom  it  was  recorded,  that  he 
divided  the  lands  of  Egypt  amongst  the  people,  reserving  an  annual  rent 
to  the  orown.*  Now  we  are  very  certain  that  this  was  done,  loog 
before  his  time,  «nder  the  ministry  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  Here  the 
theft  lies  open.  While  these  heroes  were  only  made  to  pilfer  from  one 
another,  there  was  some  difficulty  to  get  them  convicted;  as  where  twv 
cheats  are  taught  to  convey  their  stolen  goods  into  one  another^  handsy 
to  evade  a  pursuit :  but  here  an  honest  man  steps  in  to  make  good  his 
daim,  and  proves  it  beyond  all  exception. 

But  it  is  our  business  only  to  show  that  the  conformity,  in  the  hiatorief 
of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  may  be  well  accounted  for,  from  a  sameneu  pf 
name.  Otherwise,  if  the  case  required  it,  we  should  not  want  positive 
arguments,  supported  by  the  soundest  part  of  antiquity,  to  prove  their 
difference  of  person.  To  mention  one  or  two  only  by  the  way;  it  has 
been  observed  before,f  that,  in  substituting  heroy  to  pkmei  worMp,  the 
Egyptian  rulers,  in  order  to  bring  the  people  more  easily  into  this  later 
species  of  idolatry,  called  the  hero  by  the  name  of  a  celestial  god*  So 
Diodorus  says,  ^at  Sol  first  reigned  in  Egypt;  eaUed  so  from  the 
luminary  of  that  name  in  the  heavens.  This  was  the  easier  broQ^il 
about,  because  the  first  civilizers,  to  gain  the  greater  authority,  pre- 
tended, as  was  very  natural,  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  thai 
universal  god  of  all  the  uncivilized  people  upon  the  earth.  For  the 
same  end  likewise,  namely,  to  accustom  the  people,  even  while  in  the 
practice  of  planet  worship,  to  the  new  adoration,  they  turned  the  com* 
pliment  the  other  way ;  and  called  the  luminary  by  the  name  of  the 
hero ;  tlie  same  historian  telling  us,  that  they  called  the  suny  Osiris^  and 
the  moony  Isis.  Now  the  end  of  this  mutual  transferring  of  names 
being  only  to  strengthen  their  new  idolatry,  by  giving  it  a  support  frt>m 
the  oldy  it  must  needs  be  invented  on  the  first  introduction  of  hero 
worship.  But  hero  worship  was  as  early  as  the  first  institution  of  civil 
policy.  Therefore  the  using  the  name  of  Osiris  to  this  purpose,  ia  a 
demonstration  that  be  was  as  early  as  sober  antiquity  supposed.     Agiii^ 

•  ^-KKrmni/uu  h  rnt  x^mlv  AlyinrwUt^t  Awttri  rturw  tX%y§9  ri*  fim^iXim  f  2S#wrr^] 

•«>«f  9^9  KiTTtXiuv  ««r'  ivMHrrM.— Herod,  lib.  ij,  rap.  100. 
f  S«e  Div.  Leg.  book  lii.  sect.  0. 
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Herodotus  tells  ns,  and  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  no  gods,  besides  Isis 
■nd  Onris,  were  worshipped  by  all  the  Egyptians  in  the  same  unvariable 
maimer.*  This  I  think  a  plain  proof  of  their  being  the  common  bene- 
fiietors  of  all  Egypt,  in  the  invention  of  com,  wine,  and  civil  policy,  as 
the  Egyptian  annals  deliver ;  their  other  hero  gods,  as  particular  and 
partial  bene&ctors,  being  worshipped  variously.  But  this  fixes  them  in 
their  high  antiquity.  Again,  the  calf  and  ox  are  owned  to  be  the 
peenUar  symbols  of  Osiris:  but  the  golden  calf  I  have  proved  to  be  an 
Egyptian  symbol ;  therefore  Osiris  was,  at  least,  as  old  as  Moses.  And 
af^iiii,  our  great  author  ownsf ,  that  the  king  who  invented  agriculture  in 
Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  by  his  subjects  in  the  ox  or  calf 
for  tUs  benefieustion.  Now  the  ox  or  calf  was  the  symbol  of  Osiris. 
But  agrieulture,  we  certainly  know,  was  invented  before  the  time  of 
Jomfh,  which  will  bring  us  to  seek  for  Osiris  700  years  higher  than 
Scaac,  who  is  our  author's  ancient  Osiris  or  Sesostris  of  Egypt. 

To  proceed;  such  were  the  blunders  in  the  history  of  Osiris  and  Se- 
soatris,)  of  which  Sir  Isaac  hath  taken  advantage,  to  prove  them  to  be 
one  and  the  same.  And  it  is  certain,  as  was  said  before,  that,  had  not 
the  sore  records  of  antiquity  kept  them  separate,  this  jumbling  of  their 
actions  into  one  another's  life  had  long  ago  incorporated  them ;  and  left 
no  room  for  Sir  Isaac's  discovery ;  for  the  ancients  were  fond  of  running 
many  into  one,  as  appears  particularly  in  the  case  of  Bacchus,  whose 
Inalory  we  come  now  to  consider. 

II.  For  Sir  Isaac  farther  strengthens  the  evidence  of  their  identity, 
firoiD  Egyptian  history,  with  the  Grecian  mythology :  in  which  Bacchus 
ia  ddivered  to  us  as  the  same  with  Osiris:  and  Bacchus  being  but  two 
gewratiMia  earlier  than  the  Trojan  war,  the  very  age  of  Sesostris,  this, 
in  his  opinion,  reduces  all  three  to  one,  p.  191- 

This  identity  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris,  Diodorus  Siculus  has  very  ac- 
eonitely  confuted.§  But  to  discover  the  general  cause  of  this,  and  all 
odier  tiieir  mistaken  identities,  we  must  trace  down  the  religion  of 
GwmEcm  from  its  original. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  agreed  upon  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writ- 
ers, that  CIVILIZED  Gbesce  received  its  religion  firom  Eqyft,  But  the 
way  in  which  this  conunerce  was  carried  on  is  not  so  well  understood. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  adopting,  and  worship- 
ping the  very  Egyptian  gods  themselves.  But  this  is  a  capital  mistake. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  their  first  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  and  instruc- 
tion in  their  religious  rites,  that  they  adopted  Egyptian  gods :  which  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  show. 

In  tlie  barbarous  ages  of  Greece  their  only  gods  were  those  natural 
divinities,  the  heavenly  luminaries.jl  But,  on  their  first  commerce  witli 
Egypt  for  the  arts  of  policy,  they  found  there  a  new  species  of  idolatry,  the 

*  OmW  ym0  til  •»  Ttitt  «v^«vf  C4r«»rif  ifMWf  AiyvvTtM  ri/Sftrai,  wknt  'l0t»f  ci  »«i  *Orf^« 
)h*  v«*  ^  Ai^99099  unu  Xiy«vrr   fiwrtys  )ft  ifMsimt  £rm,tTtt  vifittrmt. — Lib.  ii.  cap.  42. 
f  See  iiote  Z  Z  Z,  at  the  end  of  this  book.     %  See  note  A  A  A  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
§  Lib.  i.  p.  1 4.  II  See  Div.  Li'g.  book  iii. 
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worship  of  DEAD  men;  which  civilized  Egypt  had  invented;  and  whkl^ 
as  they  improved  in  policy,  had  almost  worked  out  their  fint  natnral 
deides;  the  same  with  those  of  all  other  uncivilised  nations.*  This 
new  species,  the  Greeks  eagerly  embraced :  and  beginning  now  to  take 
(he  Egyptian  nation  for  their  model  in  religious  as  well  as  in  civil  mat* 
ters,  they  brought  home  this  mode  of  foreign  worship,  namely,  dead 
MEN  DEIFIED.  Thus  far  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  The  material  question 
b,  whether  their  object  were  Egyptian  hero  gods ;  or  whether,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  worship,  they  made  hero  gods  of  their  own  ?  The  common 
opinion  is  that  they  took  the  Egyptian.  I  suppose,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  must  needs  make  hero  gods  of  their  own;  and  could  not,  at 
that  time,  receive  the  other.     My  reason  is  this  : 

Tha  greater  celestial  bodies  were  deities  in  common,  as  their  influ- 
ence sensibly  extended  over  the  whole  habitable  globe.  But  hero  wor- 
ship introduced  the  new  idea  of  local  tutelary  deities:  and  this  of 
necessity.  For  those  heroes  were  the  distinguished  bene&ctors  of  their 
own  nation,  at  the  expense,  frequently,  of  their  neighbours:  and,  for  such 
benefits,  they  were  deified.  Now  several  causes  concurred  to  make 
men  teach  and  think,  that  the  care  and  providence  of  their  heroes,  now 
become  gods,  was  still,  as  in  life,  confined  to  their  own  dear  country: 
such  as  the  superior  reverence  which  rulers  knew  the  people  would  pay  to 
a  god,  whose  peculiar  they  were  supposed  to  be :  for,  when  undistracted 
with  other  cares,  he  would  be  supposed  at  full  liberty  to  attend  to  As 
minutest  concerns  of  his  own  people:  such  again  as  the  selfishness  and 
pride  of  the  worshippers,  who  would  be  for  ingrossing  a  god  to  them- 
selves; and  raising  honour  to  their  country  from  this  imaginary  pro- 
perty. So  that  the  opinion  of  local  tutelary  deities  became,  at  len^^ 
one  of  the  most  general  and  most  undisputed  doctrines  of  paganism.  It 
is  delivered  to  us,  for  such,  by  Plato:  yet,  as  the  origin  of  hero  gods 
from  humanity  was  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  he  carefully  disguises  the 
foundation  of  it.  The  Gods,  says  hejformerfy  dimded  the  whole  eatA 
amongst  themselves  by  lot :  not  from  any  contention  or  quarrel  taboui 
their  rights  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  did  not  hnow  what  woe  fit 
for  every  on^s  peculiar  care;  or  knowing  this,  that  they  should  emdea- 
pour  by  violence  to  possess  themselves  of  one  another^s  property  :  bui  alt 
of  them  receiving  in  an  amicable  manner,  what  fell  to  their  sharsyf  in 
this  just  method  of  distribution,  each  resided  on  his  own  peeuUar : 
which,  having  rendered  proper  for  our  habitation,  they  lead  and  jif^ 
port  us  as  shepherds  do  their  flocks  and  herds  in  a  pasture. — JBvery  god 
therefore  having  his  proper  allotment,  all  his  endeavours  are  employed 
to  adorn  and  benefit  his  own^X     This  was  so  flattering  a  notion,  that,  in 

*  See  Div.  Leg.  book  iii. 

^  T«  p\Xj»n  x«y;^«Mvrif — Sen*,  translates  !t — deonim  qiilsque  prout  homlnuni  Mmm 
teneretur.  I  understand  it — luec  amicoruin  lortlti — i.  e.  regions  which  belonged  to  fodt 
who  were  in  unity  with  one  another. 

X  OiM  7*f  ««'«#«?  7«f  4r«rf  it«r«  r«vf  rmvt  lttXM'y}^m9§9,  w  mar  f(tf  (»y  ym^  mv  i^m 
iJC**  ^*y*^i  ^**^t  My9§t7f  rm  r^iw^tvm  iHmfrnf  mvrSf,  ♦►)'  mS  yivtirmnrat  ri  ftiXkn  JEXAnff 
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•fter-dmfls,  tlie  pagans  eairied  it  even  into  their  planet  worship:  and 
laeh  cJimatft  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  proper  protection  of  its  own 
ftar  or  oonateUation.  So  that  the  writer  of  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
teens  to  make  this  the  distinguishing  maxk  of  paganism ;  where  praising 
the  God  of  Israel  for  his  ancient  mercies  to  that  people^  he  says,  neither 
ie  Aere  am^  god  hsi  tkouy  that  careeifor  aix.* 

Now»  such  a  kind  of  tutelary  god^  the  Egyptians  would  be  so  far 
firom  ofimng  to  others,  that  they  would  be  careful  to  keep  him  to  them- 
sdves.  Hence  the  old  practice  of  chaining  down  their  gods  (for  hero 
gods  were  worshipped  by  statues  in  human  £otm)  when  they  imagined 
then  disposed  to  ramble;  or  to  take  a  liking  to  any  of  their  neighbours. 
And  as  the  Egyptians  would  be  averse  to  lending,  so  the  Greeks  would 
be  as  little  inclined  to  borrow;  for  they  had  now  a  race  of  heroes  of  their 
own;  those  godlike  men,  who  had  reduced  them  from  a  savage  to  a  civi- 
lised oondition,  and  had  given  them  this  very  appetite;  the  appetite  to 
imprave  their  policy  by  the  assistance  of  Egyptian  wisdom.  As  little 
too  would  their  own  lawgivers,  who  brought  that  wisdom  home  to  them, 
be  disposed  to  offsr  them  Egyptian  gods ;  as  knowing  how  much  stronger 
their  veverenoe  and  adherence  would  be  to  gods  made  out  of  their  own 
parents  and  fellow  ciUsens.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  (and,  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  proved  from  faet^  as  here  from  the  retuon  of 
the  thing)  it  may  be  asked,  What  then  was  that  beugion  which  all 
agree  the  Greeks  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians?  I  answer,  the  tbade 
Itself  of  hero  worship;  or  the  custom  of  deifying  their  dead  benefSEu^tors. 
But  ^ain,  if  this  were  so,  and  that  the  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
te^  first  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  were  indeed  Grecian  deities,  it  will 
be  then  asked,  how  came  their  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  to  be  so 
great,  as  that  later  times  should  be  generally  deceived  in  thinking  them 
the  aAMB?  This  b  a  reasonable  question,  and  will  deserve  a  particu- 
lar discnssion.     There  were  several  causes  of  this  resemblance. 

1.  Nothing  eould  be  more  simple  than  the  ritual  of  the  first  planet 
wor^ipf  as  may  be  easily  collected  firom  the  natiure  of  that  idolatry. 
But  hero  worship  necessarily  introduced  a  great  number  of  complex 
ceremonies.  For,  the  commemorating  the  peculiar  benefits  received 
firom  the  hero  god,  in  his  state  of  humanity,  would  occasion  many  q^edjic 
rites;  and  the  shadowing  or  concealing  his  original  and  especially  the 
blemishes  in  his  moral  character  would  necessitate  the  use  of  allegorical* 
And  what  this  last  sort  of  rites  did  not  sufficiently  cover,  the  notion 
propagated  amongst  his  worshippers  (on  which  was  founded  the  ratio- 
nale of  their  worship)  was  made  to  supply,  viz.  That  the  dsmons  or 
heroes  had,  like  meny  their  inordinate  virtues,  passions  and  appetites. 

fimrm  Umwp  ifuU  Ir^i^.— IXXti  ft)?  m*  »cr'  iXX^Vf  riirtvs  «X«^«y;^iir«»rtf  Stivv  Uum 
iMr^M».^Vol.  III.  p.  109.  Ser.  ed. 

*  Cap.  x\l,  13.  Ovn  yd(  9i*i  irn  rXtt?  ww,  f  /aUh  Tt^i  ^«»r*>»,  7v«  hl^nf  trt  $vm  «)f- 
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Plutarch,  in  his  tract  Of  the  Ceasing  of  the  Oradety  has  a  remarkaUe 
passage  to  this  purpose :  '^  There  are  in  demons,  as  in  men,  a  disparity 
in  their  virtues;  and,  like  as  in  the  latter,  a  mixture  of  passion  and  ioi- 
perfection.     Of  which,  in  some,  we  find  only  the  faint  and  obsenre 
traces  yet  remain,  as  the  dregs  of  evanid  matter;  in  others  the  vestiges 
are  much  stronger,  and  indeed,  indelible ;  and  of  this,  we  have  certain 
marks  and  tokens  dispersed  up  and  down,  and  preserved  in  the  sacrifioes, 
in  the  mysteries,  and  in  the  ancient  my  thol<^c  tales."*     In  like  manner, 
the  general  memory  of  the  hero's  descent  from  mortals,  gave  rise  to  tbe 
consultation  of  oracles  and  adoration  of  statues  in  human  wowMm 
Now,  when  Greece  borrowed  of  Egypt  the  superstition  of  hero  wonliqi, 
they  would  of  course  borrow  such  of  the  rites  and  practices  as  were  pecu- 
liar to  that  superstition ;  and  adapt  them  to  their  own  hero  gods,  as  best 
suited  every  one's  character.     For  the  truth  of  which  we  have  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us,  that  the  Egyfttiftne  were  the 
firH  authare  of  religious  festivctlsy  processianij  and  offerings ;  and  Asd 
the  Greehs  learned  them  of  thtU  people,^     But  this  resemblance,  even 
without  a  studious  application  of  Egyptian  rites,  must  have  arism,  from 
the  very  practice  itself  of  hero  worship ;  as  appears  from  what  we  have 
observed  of  the  nature  of  those  ceremonies  which  hero  worship  neces- 
sarily introduced.     To  confirm  this,  we  need  only  consider  the  case  of 
those  hero  worshippers  of  the  north  and  west,  the  Grauls  and  Snevi ;  who 
did  not,  like  the  Greeks,  borrow  this  mode  of  idolatry  from  Egypt;  being 
indebted  for  it  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  our  common  nature. 
Now  the  gods  of  those  barbarians,  and  the  rites  with  which  their  gods 
were  adored,  resembled  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  so  exactfy,' 
that  these  polite  nations  thought  the  gods  of  the  Gauls  and  Snevi  were 
the  same  with  their  own ;  only  worshipped  under  difierent  names.^     TUs 
was  indeed  a  gross  mistake;  but  natural  to  fall  into:  so  great  a  resem- 
blance have  heroes  of  all  times  and  places  ever  borne  to  one  another; 
whether  they  were  lawgivers,  warriors,  navigators,  merchants,  or  artists. 
Nor  was  their  common  rise  from  humanity,  and  their  occupations  in 
social  life,  the  only  cause  of  this  resemblance.     There  was  another;  vis. 
their  several  departments  after  they  were  become  gods:  some  presiding 
over  the  elements,  as  earth,  air,  or  water;  others  over  the  passions  and 
pursuits  of  men,  as  love,  war,  trade,  and  the  like.     To  tiiis  common 
resemblance  it  was  that  at  length  almost  every  nation  pretended,  (as  we 
see  by  Diodorus)  that  the  gods  came  originally  from  them.     Now  if  the 
gods  of  these  barbarians,  though  difierent  in  name,  were  for  this  resem- 
blance, mistaken  for  the  gods  of  another  people,  with  whom  they  bad  no 

*  EiVJ  yk^  ys  ft  M^w4t(  mm)  W^mtiv  Ji^irnt  2mp»^ai,  Jtmi  r«v  wmtnvmw  mm  ikXiyt9^  wmt 


fUfm^ftrif  MMi  ifutvf^tf  In  Xu^tif0f,t5f«n0  wt^irrvfiM'  <     .  ^ 

Ytirriv,  J»  'x^  «•'  ^vftfi4Xm.  9r$Xkax'^  ^yetm  M$tl  riXir«)  Kmi  fApf«jL»yuu  r«{«fri  Mm)  liafp. 

90ined/uf0i*  Ml)  ir«^  r«vr«f  "EXAnvif  f€$fuJn»m^t,^Lih,  ii.  c*p.  68. 
tS««iioteBBBB,  attiieeudof  Uiis  book. 
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eoouneroe)  wliere  was  the  wooder  that  the  Gredan  gods,  who  had  the 
name  with  thoae  of  a  people  with  whom  Greece  held  a  perpetual 
•hould  for  the  like  resemblance,  be  believed  to  be  originally 
Egyptian? 

2.  For,  secondly,  when  the  Greeks  borrowed  Egyptian  rites  to  enrich 
the  worship  of  thdr  gods,  they  borrowed  Egyptian  names  of  honour,  to 
adorn  their  persons.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Bacchus,  one  of 
tlie  appeHations  of  Osiris,  was  given  to  the  son  of  Semele.  Herodotus 
Icils  os^  tiiat  these  names  they  did  certainly  borrow ;  and  we  see  by  his 
aeooonty  that  this  was  all  which,  in  his  time,  was  pretended  to  be -bor- 
This  observing  historian,  in  his  account  of  the  Pelasgi,  further 
this  truth,  by  a  very  curious  piece  of  history.  <^In  former 
timesb*  says  he,  ^the  Pelasgi  in  their  religious  worship  used  to  sacrifice 
of  every  thing  without  distinction,  to  their  gods,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  priests  at  Dodona.  They  gave  neither  name  nor  surname  to  any  of 
their  gods :  for  they  had  heard  of  no  such  practice.  But  their  titles  were 
taken  firom  what  their  worshippers  conceived  of  their  providence,  direct- 
ing and  ordering  all  things  fitly  and  harmoniously.  But  after  a  long 
coarse  of  time  they  heard  of  other  gods,  and  of  their  names,  which  came 
firom  EoTPT,  and  in  the  last  place  of  the  name  of  Bacchus.  Some  time 
afUr  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Dodona  concerning  these  names:  for 
this  ondeb  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  any  in  Greece;and,  at  the  time 
I  am  T^^^^f'^g  id,  the  only  one.  Of  this  oracle  therefore  having  asked 
adviee,  whether  they  should  admit  the  names,  which  came  firom  the  bar- 
barians, into  their  religion ;  they  recei  vedfor  answer,  that  they  should  admit 
theas.  From  that  timef  therefore  they  sacrificed  with  i^ecific  multifarious 
ffitas,  in  whieh  they  honoured  their  gods  with  these  new  appeUaiUms. 
And,  finom  the  Pdaagi,  the  Greeks  aflerwards  took  up  the  custom.  Bat 
tlie  original  of  each  god,  and  whether  they  are  all  from  eternity,  and 
iHiat  are  their  several  kinds  of  natures,  to  say  the  truth,  they  neither 
knew  at  that  time,  nor  since.  For  Homer  and  Hesiod — ^were  those 
who  made  a  theogony  for  the  Greeks;  gave  surnames  to  the  gods;  ad- 
jogled  their  various  and  specific  rites  and  attributes ;  and  designed  and 
delineated  their  several  forms  and  figures.^ 


rm  umi  *H^r»  iuJ  *Irriw,  miu  Oi^cMf,  urn)  Xm^irtn,  »m  Vn^ntimv,  urn)  <ni9  iXXatf  9t«v,  Atytnf' 
rUm  mmwn  c«  Mmpmrm  Un  i»  Tn  x*^'   ^7^  ^  rk  Xiymt  ayrii    AiyiwriH —  Lib.  ii. 


cip.  dO. 
t  See  note  C  C  C  C,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

9f%mt  iw*  TtmTtfVTMf,  Sri  ni^fA^  Sivrif   re  vtt^et  w^dyfittrm,  »«i  irmfttf   Mfuts  i7;^«v'  lirii 
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From  this  remarkable  passage  we  may  deduce  the  following  faets; 
which,  besides  the  evidence  to  the  matter  in  question,  are  venry  eorn>> 
borative  of  omr  general  explanation  of  antiqoity.  1.  It  appears  from 
hence,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods,*  to 
decorate  their  own;  receiving  them,  as  Herodotus  here  supposes,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Pelasgians.     2.  That  they  received  nothing  bui  the  waist. 

3.  That  the  humour  of  these  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  was  ao  te 
from  disposing  them  to  take  Egyptian,  or  stranger  gods,  that  they  woidd 
not  so  much  as  venture  on  their  names  till  they  had  consulted  ttte  orade. 

4.  That  the  religion  of  names  came  in  with  hero  worship  or  local  tols- 
lary  deities  (to  which  species  of  gods  names  were  an  honorary  attriba- 
tion);  and  unknown  to  the  worshippers  of  the  natural  divinities^  as  the 
Pelasgians  and  all  other  uncivilized  people.  6.  That  this  rtUgitm  sf 
names  was  a  thing  of  much  consequence  in  the  Egyptian  saperstitioii, 
and  even  characteristic  of  it ;  which  the  reader  is  desired  to  observe  as  of 
use  to  explain  some  passages  in  the  next  section,  concerning  the  propen- 
sity of  the  Israelites  to  that  superstition.  6.  That  one  cause  of  that 
ignorance,  which,  Herodotus  here  tells  us,  the  Greeks  ever  laboured 
under,  concerning  the  original,  nature,  and  species  of  their  gods,  and 
which,  as  now  appears,  we  had  not  unjustly  charged  upon  them,  wtei 
we  ventured  to  say  the  same  in  several  parts  of  this  work;  one  cause,  I 
say,  was,  that  those  names^  which  the  Pelasgians  had  applied  to  their 
new  hero  gods,  the  Greeks,  their  successors,  took  and  transferred  to 
theirs.  7.  And  lastly,  (which  supports  the  general  argument  we  aie 
now  upon)  the  true  sense  of  the  concluding  words,  whidi  has  hitherto 
been  grossly  mistaken,  lies  open  to  us — For  (says  Herodotus)  Ht 
and  Hesiod — were  those  who  made  a  iheogonyfor  the  Grtehs;  gave, 
names  to  the  gods;  adpisted  their  various  and  specific  attributes^ 
rites  of  worship  ;  and  designed  and  delineated  their  several  forma 
figures,     Wliat  hath  been  commonly  understood  by  these  words  is^ 

that  in  Herodotus's  opinion,  the  Greeks  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what 
we  call  their  classical  gods,  till  Homer  and  Hesiod  taught  them  how 
they  were  to  be  marshalled,  and  had  assigned  their  several  departmeota. 
A  sense  not  only  confuted  by  the  poems  of  those  two  writers,  who  re- 
late what  they  saw  established  in  their  own  times,  but  contradicted  by 
what  went  just  before,  where  the  historian  tells  us  that  Melampus  (whom 
Homer  himself  places  three  generations  before  the  Trojan  vna)  firwt 
taught  the  Greeks  the  namcy  the  rites,  and  the  mysteries  of  Baeekus^ 
the  god  last  received  (if  we  may  believe  the  same  historian)  after  the 
religion  of  names  were  come  in  fashion.     And  we  have  no  reason  to 

— >«vr«v  )i  iiVf  •/  wttti^mfTtt,  Bitytinf  *£XXiiri  umi  ^tsifi  rmt  r«7r«  Iwtfftfftimg  iitrtfp  «•)  ryiili 
ri  •«}  *'iX**'  ht>MTtt,  mU  %1Um  mtrm  m/i^trtt. — Lib.  li.  cap.  62,  53. 

•  See  uote  D  D  D  D,  »t  the  eod  of  Uiis  book. 

<f  —  Hid  Zv  }»*iu  fut  MiXtf^vtiv  •  *KfAyt%mt§t  ^ns  Bit^int  fvms  tin  Cms  mImk*  ^AX* 
tft9ru(tt  "EXXnti  T'A^  hi  MiXifiwuf  t#r«  i  V[nyn^dfnut  r«v  Ai«rvr*v,  riri  tvwfuit  mmi  r4* 
iwr'mff  Kmi  r^p  w^ftirhv  rm  f«XX«v.— •Cap.  49 
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doubt  his  evidence^  when  we  see  the  several  parts  of  it  so  well  coincide: 
fv  if  Iftdunpos  first  tanght  the  Greeks  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  this 
god  mnt  needs  be  the  last  received  by  them.     But  indeed,  the  whole 

ezdudes  the  common  interpretation,  and  directs  us  to  one,  very 
•The  Pelagians,  we  are  told,  received  the  bblioion  of 

firom  the  barbarians  [t.  «•  the  Egyptians] ;  by  which,  the  gods 
were  divided  into  their  several  classes.     This  new  doctrine,  the  Pelas- 
gians  oonveyed  down  to  the  Greeks.    JButy  says  the  historian,  the  ori" 
gmai  tf  each  padj  and  whether  they  are  all  from  eternity y  and  what 
Aeir  Mweral  kMs  and  natures  are,  to  say  the  truths  they  neither  hnew 
mi  Ami  tkme^  nor  since*    He  then  inmiediately  subjoins  the  reason  of 
their  ignoiance— Fo&  Homer  and  Hesiod — were  those  who  made  a 
ikeoffonjf  for  the  Greehs;  gave  subhaices  to  the  gods;  adjusted  their 
wmricms  and  specific  rites  and  attributes;  and  designed  and  delineated 
their  ssmermi  forms  and  figures;  and  a  convincing  reason  it  is;  for 
Honer^a  and  Hesiod's  being  the  popular  and  only  authorized  books  of 
tiieology  amongst  the  Greeks,  which  assign  the  namesy  the  cUtributeSy 
and  the  form  to  each  god,  and  their  accounts  being,  at  the  same  time, 
ovemm  inth  fiihles  and  fictions,  it  was  impossible  even  for  the  Greeks 
themaeives  to  develope  the  confusiim,  and  emancipate  themselves  from 
that  Ignorance  here  complained  ot,  namely,  of  the  true  natures  of  their 
gods:  which  indeed,  their  teachers  seem  to  have  known  as  little  of  as 
themelvaa.    For  Homer  when  he  speaks  of  Jupiter,  sometimes  repre- 
sents him  as  a  god  from  eternity y  at  other  times  as  only  the  head  of  the 
coU^ge  of  dieir  terrestrial  deities.     This  then  was  what   Herodotus 
aeant  to  say  $  who  is  not  speaking  of  the  inventions  of  Homer  and 
Hesiodp  but  of  their  authority.    Whether  they  were  the  first  who  pro- 
[M^ated  or  delivered  these  things,  was  not  the  matter  in  question.    Had 
it  been  so^  we  know  how  Herodotus  would  have  decided;  who,  in  this 
▼ery  place,  expressly  teUs  us,  who  were  the  fibst  ;  namely,  the  Pelas- 
giaiis^  who  delivered  them  to  the  Greeks;  where  Homer  and  Hesiod 
foood  them.     However,  on  the  common  interpretation,  gross  as  it  is. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  builds  one  of  his  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
mew  tkromology*    To  proceed : 

3.  The  Greeks  not  only  borrowed  the  names,  but  likewise  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Egyptian  gods;  and  fitted  them  to  their  own.  A  veiy 
natural  superstition,  as  appears  by  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wilderness;  who,  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  running  back  into  Egyptian 
idolatry,  would  needs  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  under  an  Egyp- 
tian symbol;  and  with  Egyptian  rites  likewise,  and  the  people  sal  down 
to  eat  and  drinky  and  rose  up  to  play.  Now  had  God,  on  this  occasion, 
persisted  in  the  severity  of  his  justice,  where  he  tells  Moses,  that  he 
would  Indeed  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  drive  out  the  inhabit- 
ants before  them,  because  he  had  promised  Abraham  so  to  do,  yet  that 
he  would  not  honour  them,  as  a  select  people,  with  his  peculiar  protec- 
tion: had,  I  say,  God  thus  cast  them  ofi^,  and  the  people  departed  with 
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their  Dew  leader,  the  golden  caxf,  into  Canaan;  and  there  made  it  the 
visible  representative  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  worshif^ied  it  with 
Egyptian  rites;  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  late  posterity  of  this  people^ 
thus  abandoned  by  God,  and  given  up  to  make  and  belwfse  a  Ue^  would 
have  supposed  that  their  forefathers  had  worshipped  Osiris,  and  sol 
Jehovah,  under  this  golden  calff     The  case  needs  no  i^pplioation. 

This  then  was  the  whole  of  what  Greece  borrowed  from  Egypt  ia 
matters  of  religion,  when  it  first  learnt  the  mode  of  hero  worship  frai 
that  superstitious  people.     But, 

4.  It  must  be  owned,  that  soon  after,  they  did  indeed  adcqpt  wpRAwoirii 
gods.  At  first  the  occasion  was  rare,  and  the  worship  partieakr  and 
confined.  Thus  the  Athenians  labouring  under  a  destrucdve  famim^ 
and  relieved  by  Egjrpt  with  com,  did,  in  gratitude  for  that  benefit,  makie 
Isis  the  patron  goddess  of  their  mysteries. 

Their  migrations  were  another  cause  of  this  adoption :  for  every  r^on 
having  a  local  tutelary  deity,  the  new  colony  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  worship  the  god  of  that  place  in  which  they  came  to  settle.  But,  of 
this,  more  in  another  place. 

However,  in  process  of  time,  the  Greeks  naturalized  all  the  greater 
gods  of  Egypt.  For  we  are  to  observe  that,  as  superstitioB  grew  \m 
bulk,  the  principle  of  intebcommunity,  arising  from  the  very  essence 
of  paganism,  at  length  overspread  all  their  national  religicms,  so  as  to 
bring  things  round  again.  We  observed,  that  those  most  early  idcdgods, 
the  celestial  luminaries^  were  common  to  all  nations,  and  that  hero  wor- 
ship brought  in  the  idea  of  local  tutelary  deities:  now,  the  principle  of 
INTERCOMMUNITY  at  length  broke  down  this  inclosure,  and  turned  all 
their  gods  again  upon  the  common, 

The  grazed  ox,  and  all  her  bleating  god«.* 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular  concerning  these  various  revolutions 
in  the  genius  of  paganism.  The  first  idolatry  was  planetary:  and  so 
long,  their  gods  were  in  common.  But  hero  worship,  by  bringing  in 
local  tutelary  deities,  made  their  gods  peculiar.  As  the  times  grew  p<d- 
ished,  and  the  absurdity  of  mortal  gods  became  better  understood^  the 
managers  of  this  superstition  were  obliged  to  hide  their  origin  from  earth, 
and  to  pretend  they  had  ever  been  celestial.  This  soon  wore  out  their 
peculiarity,  and  brought  in  again  the  notion  of  their  general  providence: 
which,  by  means  of  an  increasing  superstition,  ended  in  an  universal 
INTERCOMMUNITY.  To  explain  all  these  particulars,  as  they  deserve^ 
would  require  a  volume.  And  not  much  less  perhaps  might  be  collected 
from  what  hath  been  occasionally  said  of  them,  in  the  course  of  thb 
work.  Only  one  attendant  circumstance  in  these  revolutions^  it  aiay 
not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of,  as  it  greatly  contributed  to  fix  tlie 
later  Greeks  in  their  mistake  concerning  the  origin  of  their  hero  gods* 
It  was  this:  The  learned  Egyptians,  as  we  have  observed,  at  length  con- 

•  Milton. 
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tnvtd  to  hide  tlie  deformity  of  their  idolatry  by  pretending  that  the 
vbole  had. a  reference  to  the  only  God.  Thus  their  various  brute 
api0r«4i|^  they  said,  was  severally  relative  to  the  various  attributes  of  the 
mvuirri.  The  same  kind  of  refinement  they  brought  into  their  hero 
wm^k^:  and  each  of  their  greater  gods  they  made  significative,  some 
way  or  other,  of  the  fibst  Cause.  But  to  perfect  this  part  of  their 
sjrmboBoal  theology,  it  was  necessary  to  make  large  additions  to  the 
legends  of  those  gods.  And  thus  the  several  parts  of  Isis's  history  be- 
came relative  to  the  divine  nature.  But  Isis  being  now  possessed  of  all 
the  attributes,  which  happened  to  be  severally  divided  amongst  the 
▼arioQs  Grecian  goddesses,  the  Greeks  began  to  think  that  these  were 
ell  originally  derived  from  her.  This  was  the  established  doctrine  in 
the  time  oi  Apuleius :  who  makes  Isis  address  herself  to  him  in  these 
words:  .fie  aseum — rerum  tuUura  parens— cufus  numen  unicum  tnulti^ 
formi  sptdey  riiu  varioy  nomine  muUijugo^  totus  veneratur  orbia.  Me 
pHmigemi  Pkryges  Pessinunticam  nominant  Deum  matrem;  hine 
Amioekihomes  Atiici  Cecropiam  Minervam;  iUinc  flucttumtes  Cypriipa- 
triam  Venerem;  Cretes  Sagittiferi  Dictynnam  Dianam;  Siculi  trilinffues 
Sijfgiam  Proserpinam;  Eleusinii  vetustam  Deam  Cererem;  Junonem 
e/tt,  aUi  Bellonam,  alii  Hecaten,  Rhamnusiam  alii — ASgt/pHiceremoniis 
me  promu  propriis  pereolentes  appellant  vera  nomine  Isnisif.* 

OsiBiB  too,  becoming  equally  symbolical,  made  his  fortune  in  the  same 
manner,  as  appears  by  this  ancient  epigram: 

Ogygia  me  Bacchtmi  vocai,  RovMna  sacra  Libenim, 

Obuuh  jBgi^pitu  fmiai,  jirabioa  gfens  Adaneum,  'j 

Mfyn  Pbaniceo  nominant,  Lucaniacus  Pantheuni.'f 

Dfonjnon  Indi  emsHmani, 

Thns  have  I  explained  the  several  causes  which  occasioned  the  later 
Gre^s  to  think  their  own  gods  were  originally  £g3rptian ;  for  under- 
standing that  the  ritee^  the  namesy  and  the  very  symbols  of  their  gods 
were  borrowed  from  thence,  they  concluded  the  same  of  the  gods  them- 
sdves.  And  with  good  appearance  of  reason,  as  they  found  too  that  the 
ages  immediately  preceding  theirs,  had  certainly  adopted  Egyptian  gods; 
which  gods  had  all  the  attributes  of  the  Grecian.  Now  when  this  opinion 
was  once  generally  embraced,  they  would,  of  course,  invent  a  legend  for 
the  gods,  conformable  to  the  Egyptian  history  of  them.  And  thus  we 
see  the  reason  why  they  made  their  Bacchus  but  two  generations  earlier 
than  the  Trojan  war,  of  which  age  he  was ;  and  yet  made  him  Osiris, 
the  conqueror  of  India,  which  he  was  not.}  But  their  more  intelligent 
historians  perceived  the  absurdity;  and  so,  reasonably  satisfied  them- 
selves in  supposing  a  double  Bacchus  ;  but  being,  as  Herodotus  observes, 
very  ignorant  of  the  true  origin  of  their  religion  it  was  a  mere  gratuit- 
ous solution :  which  made  it  easy  for  Sir  Isaac  to  evade  it ;  by  only 
supposing,  in  his  turn,  that  it  was  their  wrong  notion  of  the  high  anti- 
quity of  Egypt  which  made  them  split  one  Bacchus  into  two.   And  yet  in 

•  Meum.  lib.  xi.  p.  378,  f  Ausou.  Ep.  xxx.  $  See  note  E  E  E  E,  tt  the  end  of  this  book. 
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another  instance,  he  fhmkly  enough  allows  of  this  ancient  practiee  oft 
eommunietUUm  of  names.*  But  he  gives  the  fact  reversed;  for  they  wi 
the  earlier  Greeks  who  worshipped  two  Bacchuses.    And  it  was  late, 
we  find  by  DiodoruSy  ere  they  incorporated  them  into  one.f     Now  h 
the  cause  of  their  duality  been  what  the  great  writer  supposes,  the  ft 
had  been  just  contrary;  and  earlier  times  had  worshipped  one  Ba 
ehus,  and  the  later,  two.    The  truth  of  the  case  then  is  this:  when  tlu 
first  worshipped  hero  gods,  they  had  but  one  Bacchus  and  one  fferet 
kSj  &C.  and  these  were  Grecian:  when  they  afterwards  borrowed  d 
Egyptian  gods,  they  had  two  of  each.     And  this  is  not  sud  at  randon 
for  Herodotus  I  and  Diodorus§  expressly  tell  us,  that  two  StMcehuSi 
and  two  Herculeses  were  worshipped  by  different  rites,  and  as  gods  c 
different  original,  the  one  Grecian,  the  other  Egyptian.     And  at  lengtl 
for  the  causes  explained  under  the  next  head,  the  two  of  each  wereagai 
reduced  to  one.    For  we  shall  now  see,  that  design  as  well  as  mistak 
contributed  to  confound  the  Grecian  Bacchus  with  the  Egyptian. 

III.  For  our  illustrious  author  makes  another  use  of  the  Gredai 
mythology,  to  support  his  system.  He  examines  the  genealogies  o 
their  gods  and  heroes ;  and  finds  them  to  concide  exactiy  with  the  timi 
of  SB80STais:||  A  farther  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  h3rpothesis. 

There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  one  would  seriously  admit  the  testi* 
mony  of  a  mythologist.  Least  of  all,  in  settling  of  dates.  The  mosi 
learned  of  the  modems  complain  greatly- of  them  for  confounding  all 
time  in  their  pretended  relations  of  fact.  The  excellent  bishop  STn<- 
UNGFLEET  thus  cxpresseth  himself:  We  see  those  [Thucydides  and 
Plutarch,  whose  confession  he  had  quoted]  who  were  best  able  to  judge 
of  the  Oreeh  Antiquities^  can  find  no  sure  footing  to  stand  on  in  tkem; 
and  what  basis  can  we  find  for  ourfaithy  where  they  eofuidfind  so  Utde 
for  their  knowledge?  And  those  who  have  been  more  daring  and 
venturous  than  these  persons  mentioned,  what  a  labyrinth  hone  the^ 
run  themselves  into  f  How  many  confusions  and  contradictions  have 
they  involved  themselves  in  ?  sometimes  writing  the  passages  of  other 

*  The  Phenieiaiu,  upon  their  first  coming  Into  Greece,  gave  the  name  of  Jao-pttsr,  Jo- 
piter,  to  every  king. — Chron.  of  Ancient  Kings  amended,  p.  150. 

lfETArENErTEFOT2  M^ii^wt,  AINOOTMTAS  fU9  rkXnfift  wUittttirrmt  ti%k  ^  i^m»B 
fUMt,  7ni  yiy§fitmi  ufuem  /ii«ri;r«f.^Lib.  ir.  p.  1 48. 

Tw*  ««}  r«  fill,,  lif  AOANATa  'OXifj^riV  ^  Iwrnvfunv,  ^ty^r  rS  t  lri(f,  ig^O^l,  Imy** 
{mw4. — Herod,  lib.  ii.  capt  44. 

^  Mit40\»y0v^i  Si  ring  urn  Ttimv  Atiwett  ytytfiuLt  wXu  r^t  Xi**^f  r^#wgiS»r«  rmrwrn, 
fwri  yc^  Ix  Aiii  *m  Tltffipinit  A/«fMr«y  yttUfm,  ro  iwi  rt^mv  lu^ift  it§fuiiifaHr  §S  ni»  «« 
yifin*,  »«u  rAf  Bvfims,  »m  rtfimt  NTKT£PINA2mi  KFT^lAl  wu^fdyv^t^hd  th  *i^X^ 
r^t'Jm  rntjrvuvrimt  IrcsaA^K^trnv.— Diod.  lib.  iv.  p.  148.  Tliese  nighU^  and  teeret  rites  ahoir 
them  to  l>e  Egyptian.  As  for  what  is  said  of  the  other  Bacchus's  being  the  son  of  Proser- 
pine, this  was  only  a  fancy  of  the  Greelcs,  on  observing  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  those 
of  Ceres  or  Isis  to  have  a  great  resemblance:  but  this  was  only  occasioned  fay  their  being 
both  Egyptian  rites. 

II  Page  191,  et  seq.  of^the  Chron.  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended. 
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emmiruifar  tkote  of  Greecey  and  at  other  times  so  confounding  times^ 
persons^  and  places,  that  one  might  think  they  had  only  a  design  upon 
tke  umderstandingf  of  their  readers,  to  make  them  play  at  blindman*s 
heffin  searching  for  the  kings  of  Greece^  And  the  candid  and  accu- 
rate bishop  Cumberland  speaks  so  much  to  our  purpose,  that  I  shall 
add  hU  words  to  the  foregoing:  their  mythic  writers  confound  a$id  lose 
mil  ike  times  of  their  gods ;  which  advantage  divers  Christians  make 
use  €f  against  them  :  and  this  was  a  good  argument  ad  hominem,  as  it 
f «  caUed,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  prove,  that  idolatry ^  and  the  heathen 
god»^  are  of  so  i«at£  an  original,  assome  both  heathen  and  Christians, 
have  4^fflrmed  them  to  be.^  Now  though,  in  answer  to  what  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  brings  from  such  writers,  it  were  enough  to  say,  with  those  who 
have  considered  their  character  before  me,  that  they  are  so  perplexed, 
contradictory,  and  infinitely  fabulous,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  gather- 
ed finom  their  accounts,  for  the  regulation  of  ancient  time ;  yet  that  they 
may  never  appear  again  amongst  witnesses  of  credit,  or  be  heard  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  from  what  sources  those  accounts 
aroae,  firom  which  the  low  date  of  the  Egyptian  gods  is  inferred ;  whence 
it  will  fl^ypear  that  they  are  a  heap  of  fictions,  invented  and  contrived,  as 
usual,  only  for  the  support  of  greater. 

1.  The  first  source  was  the  address  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  screen 
their  kerQ  worship  from  the  inquisition  of  the  curious.  We  have  ob- 
served, firom  a  famous  fable,  invented  by  these  men,|  to  record  the  dan- 
ger which  this  superstition  incurred,  and  from  their  art  in  evading  that 
danger,  that  the  original  of  their  hero  gods  was  a  subject  maliciously 
pursued  by  the  free  inquirers  of  those  times.  For  the  discredit  attend- 
ing this  superstition  was,  that  these  gods  had  been  men  ;  and  the  proof 
of  their  humanity  was  taken  from  their  late  existence.  Now  what  did 
these  masters  in  their  trade  do,  to  evade  this  evidence  ?  We  have  seen 
before  what  they  did  to  obscure  the  inquiry.  Why,  by  an  equal  efibrt 
of  their  skill,  they  invented  a  set  of  fables  (one  of  which  has  been  ex- 
amined above)  concerning  these  gods ;  which  brought  their  birth  even 
lower  down  than  to  the  times  of  their  established  worship.  What  they 
gained  by  this  was  considerable:  they  threw  a  general  confusion  over  the 
whole  history  of  these  gods :  and  in  a  short  time  made  men  as  indisposed  to 
give  credit  to  the  old  stories  of  them  (from  whence  the  dangerous  truth 
of  their  humanity  might  be  collected)  as  these  new  fables,  which  it  was 
impossible  they  should  believe,  for  the  reason  just  now  assigned.  Hence, 
the  first  source  of  the  low  dates  of  these  hero  gods. 

2.  The  second,  was  the  extravagant  vanity  of  the  Greeks  in  pretend- 
ing, at  length,  to  be  original  even  to  the  Egyptians  themselves.  For  we 
are  to  obser\'e,  that  there  were  three  distinguished  periods  in  the  religion 
of  civilized  Greece;  two  of  which  we  have  described  already.     The 

•  OrSg.  Sacr.  p.  41.  8th  edit.  f  Sanchoniatho;  pp.  132,  133. 

t  Tlie  &ble  I  mean  {s  that  of  Typhoii's  penecution  of  tlie  gods  and  their  flight  into 
Egypt;  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  and  fitted  up  with  their  own  names  of  tiie  gods. 
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first  was,  when  the  Greeks  borrowed  Egyptian  rites  and  ceremonies  to 
adorn  their  own  hero  gods:  the  second,  when  they  adopted  the  very 
Egyptian  gods:  and  the  third,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  pret^ided 
that  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  theirs.  On  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Egypt,  they  were  modest,  and  fairly  allowed  its  superior  antiquity.  But 
as  they  advanced  in  arts  and  empire,  they  grew  intoxicated  with  th^ 
good  fortune ;  and  would  now  contend  with  Egypt  (become  by  this  time 
as  much  fallen  and  depressed  in  both)  for  the  honour  of  priority;  and 
soon  after  (as  was  no  wonder  when  they  had  ventured  so  far),  with  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.*  And  then  it  was,  that  having,  before  this  time, 
thoroughly  confounded  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  Bacchus  with  desigB 
(a  confusion  first  occasioned  by  mistake)  they  invented  many  fables  to 
countenance  their  absurd  pretensions.  Hence  their  idle  tale  of  Apis,  the 
son  or  grandson  of  Phoroneus,  becoming  Osiris  ;  without  any  other  rea^ 
son  in  the  world  than  that  the  son  of  Phoroneus  chanced  to  have  the 
same  name  with  the  symbol  of  Osiris.  Hence,  again,  the  &b\e  of  la, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  becoming  Isis ;  for  scarce  so  good  a  reason ; 
only  an  approaching  similitude  of  names.  Yet  these  two  wretched  fiibles. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (surprising  as  it  is)  hath  drawn  in  for  the  main  sup- 
ports of  his  hypothesis.!  But  as  much  credit  as  his  countenance  hath 
given  to  them,  he  who  can  suppose  Jo  to  be  stolen  out  of  Greece,  carried 
into  Egypt,  and  there  made  a  goddess,  may  as  well  believe  an  £ut>pean 
ship  to  be  now  busied  in  bringing  hither  an  Indian  savage  to  be  made  a 
queen. 

But  another  story  of  the  same  stamp,  carries  its  confutation  along 
with  it,  as  Herodotus  rightly  observed.}  For,  to  bring  Hercules,  as 
they  had  done  Isis  and  Osiris  out  of  Greece  into  Egypt,  in  a  w^Miiwr 
suitable  to  his  character,  they  pretended  that,  when  he  had  landed  on 
that  inhospitable  shore,  and  was  led  by  the  natives,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, to  be  offered  up  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  he  broke  loose  from  his 
leaders,  and  slaughtered  all  who  were  assembled  for  the  sacrifice:  and  in 
this  rough  manner,  I  suppose,  taught  them  to  abolish  tho^  inKitman 
rites,  and  to  worship  their  chastiser  as  a  god :  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  bringing  in  of  club  law  into  religion.  But,  as  Herodotus 
observes,  the  inventor  of  this  fable  hath  laid  his  story  so  ill  together, 
that  he  hath  only  betrayed  his  own  ignorance  of  Egyptian  mannen. 
For,  from  the  most  early  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  were  so  far 
from  offering  up  human  victims,  that  they  held  it  unlawful  to  sacrifice 
above  three  or  four  species  of  animals.  But  the  Egyptians  owed  them 
a  good  turn  for  this  slander  of  human  sacrifices;  and  indeed  paid  them 
with  usury.     For  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  priests  informed  him,  that 

yift  Av/^4Mr«rr  Ify,  /3c^^^Mi  w^m*T§9r%t. — Diogenes  Laertius,  Procem.  Segin.  S. 

f  Page  192  of  bis  Chronology. 

X  Atywri  li  r«XX«  ««!  iXXm  knwi^KiTrttt  01  *£XA<inf  *  iviitit  li  «vrU*  mm  Hi  4  mSiit 
l#r4,  r#»  ri^J  c#5  'H^xXmh  Xlyw«r<'  mf  mirif  «f iaI^im*  I#  ASyvwrn,  &c.— LU).  li.  ^^tfi  4ft. 
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viieii  Mendaus  went  to  Egypt  to  inquire  after  Helen,  and  lay  wind- 
bound  in  their  porta,  he  cut  up  two  children  of  the  natives,  to  divine  by 

UBOKb    CmUaIUUm 

Thia  humour  of  priority  was  so  rooted  in  the  Greeks,  that  Diodorus 
'seema  to  insinuate,  they  always  disputed  it  with  the  £gyptians.f  And 
80  hr  indeed  is  true,  that  it  was  one  of  their  most  early  vanities :}  and 
thougli  afterwards,  on  their  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  it 
was  in  some  degree  corrected,  yet  it  burst  out  again,  and  lasted,  as  we 
see,  even  to  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  But  this  is  the  pleasant 
part  of  the  story;  the  Egyptians  were  not  content  to  complain,  as  weH 
they  might,  that  the  Greeks  had  stolen  away  their  gods  and  heroes;  but 
they  would  needs  make  r^risals  on  them.  Thus,  as  Diodorus  tells  us, 
when  they  charged  the  Greeks  with  taking  away  their  Isis,  to  aggravate 
the  theft  diey  pr^ended  that  Athens  itself  was  originally  but  an  Egyp- 
tian colony .§  This  was  a  home  stroke:  but  the  Gredui  as  handsomely 
retomed  it;  by  affirming  that  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  was  built 
by  Rliod<^ie,  a  Grecian  whore.||  This  setting  up  one  false  claim  to 
oppoao  another,  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  ancient  paganism.^  So  again, 
the  Egyptians,  nuuntaining  that  civilized  Greece  was  indebted  for  the 
mode  of  hero  worship  to  them,  did,  in  order  to  support  a  just  claim, 
whieh  wanted  none  of  these  arts,  pretend  to  antiquity  most  extrava- 
gantly high*  The  Greeks,  not  to  be  behind  hand  with  them,  and  to 
support  a  ftJae  daim  which  did  want  these  sort  of  arts,  having  pretended 
that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  all  from  them,  brought  down  the  age  of 
theae  disputed  gods  as  much  too  law.  Unluckily,  the  great  author,  who 
saw  ^be  unreascMiable  antiquity  of  the  one  system,  did  not  advert  to  the 
nnreasonable  novelty  of  die  other. 

But  we  are  not  to  think  the  Greeks  firm  and  steady  in  this  natural 
oooseqnenoe  of  their  unjust  pretensions.  Nothing  is  so  inconstant  as 
ftls^iood.  When,  therefore,  cm  the  issue,  it  was  seen  that  all  the  re- 
cords of  former  times  contradicted  this  novelty ;  and,  consequently,  that 
their  darling  daim  itself  was  likely  to  be  in  danger,  they  shifted  their 
support,  and  then  contended,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  for  as  ex- 
traTBgant  an  antiquity.** 

lY.  Hitherto  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  drawn  in  by  antiquity;  which 
had  sunk  with  him,  and  foundered  in  the  treacherous  soil  of  mythology. 

*  \mf\inr  ykf  )»•  rtuim  mvifSn  Wt^tt^imf^  UrtfiA  r^i«  iiTMiiri.— >Herod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  119* 

vaXAjJ  raif  fim^fi^ftn  lutrr»»f  miri^hMn  Ai)'«Mrif .-— P.  6. 

%  See  sect.  3.  pp.  1  tt  seq.  of  this  volume. 

^  K«J  T»iff  'Aifi^mtiff  2i  pmgn  mTu*»ut  ittmt  X«irj»v  riit  i^  Aiyvirr»u. — Died.  p.  17* 

II  See  note  P  F  P  F,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

^  In  the  former  part  of  this  work,  where  we  have  shown  that  the  converts  from  gentilism 
unhappily  practised  it,  even  after  they  had  professed  a  religion  which  condemns  all  the 
oblique  arts  of  falsehood  and  unjust  retidiation. 


%mnfa*w%tf  tSv  f$k9  »Zf  nU  4  9»X4(  m^x**^'^  *^  «'«vr«  ro  wiX%iM9  \tmwkifit^ttem  iA(yir«, 
—Plato,  voL  iii.  p.  108,  E. 
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But  the  greatest  part  of  his  reasoning,  from  these  genealogies,  stands 
upon  an  error  of  his  own.  The  age  preceding  the  destruction  of  Troy 
is  full  of  the  loves  and  intrigues  of  the  greater  divinities :  who  supplied 
that  expedition  from  their  own  loins  with  demigods  once  removed.  Sir 
Isaac,  who  supposed,  as  indeed  he  well  might  from  physical  observation, 
that  the  gods  left  off  getting  children  when  they  died,  concludes,  from 
the  m3rthologic  account  of  their  offspring,  that  they  must  needs  have 
lived  but  two  or  three  generations  before  the  war  of  Troy.  But  our 
great  philosopher  took  this  thing  a  deal  too  seriously.  The  truth  is,  he 
concerned  himself  no  farther  with  the  fabulous  history  of  ancient  times 
than  just  served  the  purpose  of  his  system.  Otherwise,  he  might  have 
found,  on  the  most  cursory  survey,  that  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
a  pagan  god  was  the  getting  of  bastards :  and  that,  for  one  he  fairly  had 
in  life,  his  worshippers  fathered  a  hundred  upon  him  after  his  decease. 
This  amorous  commerce  between  heaven  and  earth  never  ceased  till  near 
the  latest  times  of  paganism ;  as  we  learn  from  the  primitive  apologists ; 
who,  referring  to  their  perpetual  intrigues  in  m3rthologic  story,  rally  the 
idolaters,  of  their  time,  with  great  vivacity,  on  the  decrepit  old  age  and 
sudden  debility  of  their  gods. 

It  being  then  notorious,  that,  in  the  later  ages  of  paganism,  earth 
swarmed  as  thick  with  the  progeny  of  heaven,  as  in  the  early  timet  of 
that  religion,  heaven  swarmed  with  the  progeny  of  earth,  Sir  Isaac's  cal- 
culation, from  the  time  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  gods,  what 
must  needs  be  their  own,  is  altogether  fallacious.  But  as,  in  this  in- 
quiry, we  have  still  attempted  to  account  for  the  fables  of  antiquity,  in 
order  to  detect  their  various  impostures,  and  prevent  their  future  misdiief, 
we  shall  now  consider  the  original  of  those  in  question. 

1 .  The  first  cause  of  this  doubly  spurious  offspring,  was  the  contrivance 
of  wives  to  hide  their  adultery;  of  virgins  to  excuse  their  incontinence; 
and  of  parents  to  cover  the  dishonour  of  their  house.*  The  god  bore  the 
blame,  or  rather  the  mortal  reaped  tlie  glory ;  and  passion,  as  is  usual, 
was  advanced  into  piety.  Great  men  too  employed  it,  (for  then  great 
men  had  some  regard  for  their  race  and  name)  to  conceal  the  ignominy 
of  a  low- bom  commerce.  In  a  word,  both  sexes  soon  learned  the  sweets 
of  a  holy  intrigue ;  where  a  pretended  converse  with  a  god  or  goddess 
preserved  the  reputation  of  the  weaker,  and  procured  power  and  au- 
thority to  the  stronger  sex.  Sometimes  the  pretended  amour  was  mu- 
tually concerted  between  the  real  parties :  as  that  of  Anchises  and  a 
country  wench ;  who,  in  regard  to  his  honour,  was  to  pass  for  a  Venus. 
So  Homer:! 

•  See  note  G  G  G  G,  »t  the  end  of  this  book. 

Ainimi'  rif  inr*  ^Ay^irif  ri«i  V*  'Af^tiirti, 

'lUt  if  xvn^ri,  But  fi(9r^  t»ffift7ra,  IX.  /S'.  TCr.  819. 

Yet  this  is  one  of  the  instances  Sir  Isiac  brings  to  prore  the  low  age  of  the  goddesi  Venus. 
See  p.  191  of  his  Clnmole^, 
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Divine  ^oeas  liringi  tlie  Dardao  race, 

Aiichises'  son  by  Venus'  stol'n  embnce; 

Bom  in  the  shades  nf  Ida's  secret  grwe, 

A  morUl  mixing  with  the  Queen  of  lore.  Pope. 

And,  in  a  much  later  age,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  her  court 
gallant.  Sometimes  again,  one  of  the  parties  was  deceived  by  the  mask  of 
dirinity  which  the  other  had  impiously  assumed,  as  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  of  Astiochd.* 

Two  valiant  brothers  rule  th'  undaunted  throng, 

lalmen  and  Atcalapus  the  strong: 

Sons  of  AstiochA,  the  heavenly  fair, 

Whose  virgin  charms  subdu'd  the  god  of  war: 

In  Actor  s  court,  as  she  retired  to  rest. 

The  strength  of  Mars  the  blushing  maid  comprest.  Pope. 


And  of  the  priestess  Rhea, 


Quern  Rhea  sacerdos 


FuRTivuM  pofiu  tub  luminis  edidU  auras, 
■  Mista  deo  miuUer,^ 

And  of  Alcmene  the  mother  of  Hercules.  It  was  certiunly  the  case  of 
the  virtuous  Paulina,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius :  who,  being  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  god  Anubis  was  fallen  in  love  with  her,  went  to  the 
appointed  assignation  with  a  mind  equally  balanced  by  conjugal  chastity 
and  superstition.  The  story  is  very  curious,  and  told  by  Josephus  %  in 
all  its  circumstances.  In  short,  if  we  may  believe  Ovid,  who  was  ex- 
quisitely skilled  in  the  mythologic  story,  this  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon covers  of  lust  and  concupiscence.  The  pretended  nurse  of  Semele 
is  made  to  caution  her  mistress  against  the  addresses  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
following  manner : 


Opto 


JupUer  ut  sit,  ait;  metuo  tamen  omnia.     Mitlti 

NOMINK  DIVOaUM  THaLAMOS  INIBRB  PUDICOS*^ 

2.  Another  cause  was  the  ambition  of  the  pretenders  themselves  to 
heavenly  birth,  in  order  to  support  their  authority  amongst  their  barbar- 
ous subjects  or  followers.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  ijie  two  Amazon 
queens,  Marthesia  and  Lampeto,  gave  out  that  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Mars,  ne  successihits  deesset  auotoritas,  says  the  historian,  genitcts  se 
Mabte  prcedicabant,  ||  And  thus  Romulus  and  Remus  pretended  to 
the  same  relation:  but  this  matter  is  explained  more  at  large  in  the 
discourse  on  the  ancient  lawgivers.lT 

3.  A  third  cause  was  the  flattery  of  sycophants  and  corrupt  courtiers. 
To  this  practice  Tlepolemus  alludes  in  his  address  to  Sarpedon: 

Out  Tf xir  'A^rvi^fi,  iifiUf  '*Axr»fi§f  ^A^tiioB, 

Ua^ifos  'AIAOIH  »«'i^»i«r  tUafafiarm, 

'A^fi7  *^rt0if'  i  h  §i  4r«(iXi^cr«  AAOPH.  IX.  (i.  ver.  512. 

•f"  JEn.  lib.  vii.  ver.  ()59. — oee  Dioiiys.  Halicam.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  i.  p.  02. 
%  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3« — See,  for  this  general  practice,  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  181, 
^  MeUm.  lib.  iii.  fab.  li.  ||  Justin.  Wwi.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4, 

11  Div.  Leg.  book  ii.  sect.  ii. 
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Know  thy  vain  telf,  nor  let  their  Jlati*ry  move. 

Who  style  thee  boo  of  cloud-compelljiig  Jove. 

How  fiu*  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine  ! 

How  vast  the  diflfrence  of  their  deeds  and  thine  !*  Pope. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  wad  a  mere  figure  of  speech  common  in  the  east* 
«m  phraseology ;  which,  to  express  the  qualities  of  the  subject,  called  a 
prudent  and  powerful  monarchf  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  a  violent  and  in* 
human  ravager,}  or  an  expert  and  able  seaman,  the  son  of  Neptune  ;§ 
a  sharper,  a  banker,  or  a  large  trader,  the  son  of  Mercury;  a  cultivator 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  son  of  Apollo;  a  great  warrior,  the  son  of  Mars ;  a 
beautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  Venus ;  and  a  good  physician,  the 
offspring  of  iEsculapius.     Thus  Homer, 

In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  divide. 

Which  Podaliritts  and  Machaon  guide. 

To  these  his  skill  their  parent  god  imparts, 

Divine  professors  of  the  healing  art8.||  Pope. 

And  that  the  poet  meant  no  more  than  that  they  were  excellent  in  their 
profession,  appears  from  his  giving  to  all  the  Egyptians  the  same  ori- 
ginal, where,  speaking  of  their  superior  eminence  in  the  art  of  j^ync^ 
ke  says. 

These  drugs,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life, 

Bright  Helen  leam'd  from  Thone's  imperial  wife ; 

Who  sway'd  the  sceptre,  where  prolific  Nile 

With  various  simpkis  clothes  the  fattened  soil — 

From  Pmon  tprtmg,  their  patron  god  imparts 

To  all  the  Phariao  race  liis  healing  arts.1f  Fenton. 

5.  The  last  cause  I  shall  mention  were  the  dotages  of  judicial  astro- 
logy. But  whether  giving  to  each  of  their  gods  a  star  over  which  to 
preside  was  the  cause  or  effect  of  this  folly,  may  be  disputed ;  because, 

*  Yi»)«/iMMi  )t  n  ^«#)  A/«f  y«Mf  mtyu}^i» 

07  Atif  i^iyt»«M'«  M  ^(0ri^t0f  M^atTmf.  IX.  i\  ver.  635. 

i*  The  words  of  Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Jupiter,  are  so  apposite  to  our  purpose,  that 
tlie  learned  reader  will  not  think  them  quoted  impertinently : 

*A^rifui0t'  #«//3«v  )),  Xtf^fff  ty  tHirmi  §lfA*utm 

'£s  ti  Am;  ^mriXntt*  ini  Utit  •vib  mHMrm 

euirt^tK  Ver.  76,  et  seq. 

X  Pi-wstantiasimos  virtute,  prudentia,  yiribusy  JovieJUioe^  poetss  appeUaverunt,  ut  iEaruai, 
et  Minoa,  et  Sarpedona:  ferocissimos  et  immanes  et  alienos  ab  omiii  humanitate  taoquam  e 
mari  genitos,  NeptuniJUio*  dixeruiit,  Cyclopa,  et  Cercyona,  et  Scyrona,  et  Lastrygniti. 
.—.A.  Gelllus,  lib.  xv.  rap.  21. 

$  Thus  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  Typliis  the  pilot,  and  his  mate  Ergynus,  were  caUed 
the  soos  of  Neptune.  And  when  these  died  in  the  voyage,  tliey  were  succeeded  by  AncsBoi 
and  Euphemus ;  and  both  of  these,  we  are  told,  were  the  sons  of  Neptune,  likewise.  I  chose 
to  give  the  reader  this  instance,  because,  from  tliis  figure  of  speech,  thus  qualifying  men  any 
way  distinguished  in  the  Argonautic  times,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  infers  tlie  low  age  of  the  Gre- 
cian deities. 

T#7f  )i  T^nm09ra  yXit^y^  n%t  Urt  ;^M/fr».  IX.  fi^,  ver.  731. 

If  *ln*^ie  >i  1**^T0s  l^termfttf»i  tn^«  ^dvrmf 

'hfi^iiTMr  ^  yk^  n«in0f$t  lift  yiiiixm.  d.  t,  ver.  tSl. 
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I  believe,  it  was  sometimes  one,  and  sometames  the  other.  Yet  it  gave 
frequent  occasion  to  call  an  extraordinary  person  the  son  of  that  god  or 
goddess  under  whose  planet  he  was  born* 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  discover  and  lay  open  the  true  causes  of 
ail  that  confusion  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  History  of  the 
heroic  aqee.  Those  false  facts,  therefore,  and  the  mistaken  conclusion 
drawn  from  them  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  support  the  identity  of  Osiris 
and  Sesostris,  being  detected,  general  tradition,  which  vouches  for  their 
real  diversity,  is  reinstated  in  its  credit:  whose  testimony  likewise,  as  I 
have  gone  along,  I  have  not  neglected  occasionally  to  support  by  divers 
eorroborating  circumstances. 

I  might  indeed  have  taken  a  very  different  route  through  this  Land 
efFabtee^  to  the  confutation  of  his  hypothesis;  by  opposing  adventure 
to  adventure,  and  genealogy  to  geneal<^;y ;  and  have  formed  upon  them, 
as  others  have  done  before  me,  a  system  of  chronology  directly  opposite 
to  our  illustrious  authoi^s.  But  this,  instead  of  relieving  the  reader, 
would  only  have  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  man's  complaint ;  ineertior 
sum  mmlto  quam  dudum^  I  have  therefore  attempted  a  way  of  greater 
certainty,  in  an  explanation  of  the  general  principles  and  practices  of 
ancient  superstition;  of  which,  their  mjrthologic  history  was  the  fruits: 
and  by  this  it  appears  that  all  these  pretended  facts,  on  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  supports  his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  Osmis  and  Sesos- 
Tus,  are  mere  fables,  invented  to  confound  all  times  and  eras,  and 
therefore  most  unhappily  chosen  for  one  of  the  means  of  regulating  and 
reforming  the  andent  chronology. 

But  although  I  could  have  given  no  reasonable  account  of  these 
mistaken  facts,  from  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  infers  the  identity,  I  was 
still  able  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  that  supposed  identity,  by  the  conse- 
quences that  follow  from  it:  not  only  by  those  which  our  great  author 
would  not,  but  by  those  which  he  would,  venture  to  admit.  Both  of 
which  directly  contradict  scriptube  and  the  nature  of  things.  So 
that,  as  before  I  proved  the  error  of  his  conclusion  from  the  falsehood 
of  his  premises;  I  now  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  shall  prove  the 
fidsehood  of  his  premises  from  the  error  of  his  conclusion. 

L  I  have,  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  this  book,  shown  at 
large,  from  sacred  scripture,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  pro&ne  anti- 
quity, that  Egypt  was  a  polite  and  powerful  empire  at  the  egression  of 
the  Israelites.  This  is  alone  sufficient  to  overthrow  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
whole  system.  But  to  make  the  truth  still  more  evident,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  particular,  though  short,  view  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences which  foUow  from  the  supposed  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  such  as  our  great  author  hath 
ventured  to  own;  and  such  as,  for  their  apparent  falsehood,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

To  b^n  with  the  latter.  Those  very  histories  on  which  Sir  Isaac 
builds  his  identity,  tell  us  that  Osiris,  and  his  wife  and  sister  Isis,  were 
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the  professed  patron  and  patroness  of  nascent  arts,  the  very  instrumeofs 
of  husbandry  being  invented  in  their  time ;  that  he  first  taught  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  ;*  and  abolished  the  bad  habit,  his  savage  subjects  had 
of  eating  one  another:!  and  that  she  taught  them  to  sow  com;}  and 
gave  them  their  first  system  of  laws.§ — But  if  Osiris  were  Sesostris,  aU 
these  fine  discoveries  were  made  but  two  generations  before  the  Tm^jaa 
war,  and  full  five  hundred  years  after  the  egression  of  the  Israelites  from 
£g3rpt:  and  then  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Bible?     But  the  gross 
absurdity  of  these  things  hindered  our  author  from  receiving  them  into 
the  consequences  of  his  new  system:  yet  these  standing  on  the  same 
authority  with  the  consequences  he  hath  thought  fit  to  receive,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  them  over  in  silence.     But  though  he  be  silent,  we 
should  not.    On  the  contrary,  we  must  insist  that  he  hath  transgressed  the 
plainest  rules  of  fair  reasoning,  which  required  him,  either  to  receive  the 
consequences  he  hath  rejected,  or  to  reject  those  which  he  hath  received; 
or  lastly,  to  show  that  they  stand  upon  a  different  authority.     But  he 
will  do  nothing  of  this:  he  picks  and  chooses  as  he  likes  best,  and,  what 
is  not  for  his  purpose,  he  leaves  without  notice.     Diodorus  says,  that 
Osiris  abolished  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices ;  that  he  built  the  city 
of  Thebes ;  that  he  regulated  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  conquered 
many  nations.     These  things  Sir  Isaac,  who  takes  Osiris  for  Sesostris, 
readily  admits.     The  same  historian  says,  that  this  Osiris  first  cultivated 
the  vine;  restrained  his  subjects  from  eating  one  another;  and  found  out 
the  arts  of  life ;  that  his  wife  Isis  invented  agriculture,  and  gave  the  first 
law  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  all  this  Sir  Isaac  tacitly  rejects.    Yet  if  one  part 
of  the  Sicilian's  account  be  of  better  authority  than  the  rest,  it  is  that, 
which  says,  Isis  invented  (Agriculture  :  for  he  expressly  tells  us,  that  so 
it  was  found  written  on  a  large  coiunm,  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  half 
consumed  by  time,  then  standing  in  the  city  of  Nysa  in  Arabia:]  and, 
without  his  telling,  we  are  well  assured,  that  her  mysteries  had  very 
early  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

II.  Amongst  the  consequences  which  the  great  author  hath  thought 
fit  to  admit;  some  are  these,  that  instruments  of  war  ;  horses  for  mt/t- 
tari/  service  ;  animal  food  ;  the  exact  distribution  of  property  ;  alpha- 
betic letters;  and  the  well-peopling  of  Egypt;  were  all  the  product  of 
the  Sesostrian  age. 

1 .  Vulcan,  he  says,  who  lived  even  to  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war, 

rii«f  riif  AfAfriXtUf  utii  rnf  X(^^**  ^"'^  •tf»y,  xmi  rnr  ^vyxtftiHiv  miirw  mmi  ni^vrfv.—- Diod. 
»lc.  lih.  I.  p.  10. 

i*   n#«^«»  /<i»  ym^  vvrmt  rns  aXXnX^my'mt  t«  T«f  c>#^«»t«»  yiff' — Id.  p.  0. 

%  Ev^tuetit  filf  'Wtiti  r«»  ri  rtv  vv^v  mmi  r^t  f^i4nt  xc^v**,  (^m^imv  fU9  t»t  I«^i  umrk 
r»*  X**'"-^  fAirm  rnt  aXXnt  ^trmtng,  ayt§$u/Atf0t  )i  iw§  rait  itfi^tlt'rt*)  t0v  II  'O^t^tisg  irivMi#«<- 
fiif«y  riif  rturtt*  mttrfyetri*9  r*>f  itm^wif, — Id.  ih. 

TMf  iiieft^v  fiimt  jmu  */3^(«r;  wtiVfaHm,  hit  rif  kvi  rit  rtftfMf  ft^r, — Id.  ib. 

II  'Eyit''Utf  I'i/Ai  n  ^mfiXir^a  rcrni  ;^«»^af-.'Ey«  ti/u  yvm  Jtm  mitXfii  'Or/cil«|  fim^iXUtt* 
*Kyti  tSfu  n  v'^flrrn  ««^f9  M^wtt  iw^m*#».— Diud.  Sic.  lib.  I.  p.  IG. 
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ureated  annoor,  and  was,  on  that  account,  deified  by  the  Egyptians. 
His  woidi  are  these,  He  [Vulcan]  reined  tJiere  [in  Cyprus  and  Byblus] 
ail  m  very  grtat  age,  hmng  to  ike  times  of  the  Trojan  rvavy  and  beeom-- 
mg  exceedingly  rich — And  for  assisting  the  Egyptians  with  armoury 
ii  ieprehMe,  that  he  was  deified  by  his  friends  the  EgyptianSy  by  the 
name  of  Baal-Canaan  or  Vulcan :  for  Vulcan  was  celebrated  princi" 
pally  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  a  king,  according  to  Homer,  and 
reigned  in  Lemnos;  and  dnyras  was  an  inventor  of  arts,  andfotmd 
eui  copper  in  OypruSy  and  the  smith's  hammer,  and  anvil,  and  tongSy 
mnd  lover;  and  employed  workmen  in  making  armour,  and  other 
things  of  brass  and  iron,  and  was  the  only  king  celebrated  in  history 
for  working  m  metalsy  and  was  king  ofLemnoSy  and  the  husband  of 
Venus;  all  which  are  the  characters  of  Vulcan :  and  the  Egyptians 
abtmi  the  time  of  the  death  of  CinyraSy  viz.  in  the  reign  of  their  king 
AmenophiSy  built  a  very  sumptuous  temple  at  Memphis  to  Vulcan, 
pp.  223 — ^225.  Here  we  have  a  hero,  living  till  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  not  only  the  inventor  of  arms,  but  likewise  of  the  very  tools  employ- 
ed in  making  them.  That  this  was  our  author's  meaning,  is  plain  from 
what  he  tells  us  of  the  Egyptians  fighting  with  clubs  in  the  time  of  Se- 
•ostris  (p.  215);  which  certainly  was  for  want  of  better  weapons:  and 
•tin  plainer,  from  what  he  tells  of  Vulcan's  being  made  a  god;  which, 
certainly,  was  for  a  new  invention.  If  I  should  now  show,  by  a  for- 
mal enumeration  of  particulars,  how  all  here  said,  contradicts  the  Bible, 
the  reader  would  think  me  disposed  to  trifle  with  him.  Instead  of  this,  I 
shall  but  just  observe,  how  ill  it  agrees  with  Homeb:  who  seems,  indeed, 
to  make  Vulcan  the  patron  god  of  the  armourers,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  both  him,  and  the  invention,  the  product  of  a  much  earlier  age. 
From  the  poem  of  the  Trojan  war  it  appears  that  military  weapons  had 
been  then  of  tried  use ;  and  Vulcan,  and  his  wife  Venus,  deities  of  long 
standing.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  the  poet  hath  here  given  us  the 
ptctore  of  his  own  times.  He  was  a  stricter  observer  of  decorum:  as  may 
be  seen,  amongst  other  instances,  from  a  celebrated  one  taken  notice  of 
by  the  critics,  that  though,  in  his  days,  cavalry  were  common,  yet  he 
brings  none  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  because  those  times  had  not  yet  learned 
their  use.  Nor  was  he  less  knowing  than  exact ;  for  he  was  possessed 
of  the  songs  and  poems  of  his  ancestors ;  in  which  he  found  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  famous  expedition.*  Now,  if  military  weapons,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  long  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks,  it  is 
hardly  possible  they  should  have  been  just  invented  in  Egypt. 

2.  Our  author  makes  Sesostris's  conquest  of  Libya  the  occasion  of 
furnishing  Egypt  with  horses.  After  tJie  conquest  of  Libya,  says  he, 
by  which  Egypt  was  furnished  with  horses,  and  furnished  Solomon 
and  his  friends,  he  prepared  a  fleet,  &c.  p.  215.  The  illustrious  writer 
is  here  speaking  of  the  original  of  those  civil  advantages,  for  which  an- 
cient Egypt  was  so  much  celebrated.     He  had  before,  and  afleni'ards, 

*  Se«  note  H  H  H  VL,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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told  VLB  his  thoughts  of  their  astronomy,  natngaiion^  letterSy  nameSj  and 
foe€^9ons  of  fvar.  We  cannot  therefore  but  understand  what  he  here 
says,  of  the  iJibyan  horses^  to  mean,  that  the  conquest  of  that  countiy 
was  the  first  occasion  of  £g3rpf  s  abounding  in  horse.  But  this  direedjr 
contradicts  holy  scripture,  which  assures  us  that  they  abounded  in  hone 
long  before.  Their  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  is  thus  described, — Amd 
Pharaoh  made  ready  his  chariot^  and  tooh  his  people  with  htm.  Amd 
he  tooh  six  hundred  chosen  chariots^  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  amd 
captains  over  every  one  of  them, — The  Egyptians  pursued  after  dkem 
(all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  his  horsemen  and  km 
army.) — And  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
even  all  Pharaoh's  horses^  his  chariots^  and  his  horsemen.*  Sir  Isaac 
(p,  167)  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  evidence  against  him,  and  en- 
deavours to  turn  it  on  the  side  of  his  h3rpothesis.  In  the  daysofM<mEB, 
says  he,  a//  the  chariots  of  Egypty  with  which  Pharcioh  pursued  Israel, 
WEBE  BUT  SIX  HUNDBED.  Exod.  xiv.  7.  This  is  a  strange  mistake. 
The  six  hundred^  mentioned  in  the  place  quoted,  are  expressly  said  to 
be  the  chosen  ehariotSy  that  is,  the  king's  guard;  for  over  and  above 
these,  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  an  indefinite  number,  were  in  the  pur- 
suit. Besides,  the  number  of  horses  is  not  to  be  estimated  from  the 
chariots,  because  there  was  an  army  of  horsemen  likewise  in  thk 
expedition. 

However,  by  Sir  Isaac's  own  confession,  it  appears  that  Egypt 
abounded  with  horse  much  earlier  than  the  time  he  here  assigns.  For 
the  vast  number  of  Philistim  horse  brought  into  the  field,  in  the  seoond 
year  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  in  an  army  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
chariots  and  six  thousand  horsemen,  came  all,  in  our  author's  opinioiiy 
from  Egypt.  The  Canaanites,  says  he,  ?iad  their  horses  from  Egfpi; 
and— from  the  great  army  of  the  Philistims  against  Saul,  amd  the 
great  number  of  their  horses,  I  seem  to  gather  that  the  shepherdjs  had 
newly  relinquished  Egypt,  andjo'med  them.  p.  167.^ — Now  if  they  had 
such  plenty  of  horses  in  the  time  of  Saul,  how  was  it  that  they  were  first 
furnished  from  Libya  in  the  time  of  Sesac  ? 

But  another  circumstance  in  sacred  history  will  show  us,  that  Egypt, 
which  supplied  Canaan,  abounded  in  horse  still  much  earlier.  In  die 
law  of  Moses,  we  find  this  prohibition,  personally  directed  to  their  future 
king :  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself  nor  cause  the  people  to 
return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multcplt  hobsbs: 
forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you,  ye  shall  henceforth  reSmrm 
no  more  that  way.^  Now  the  reason,  here  given  being  to  prevent  all 
commerce  with  Egypt,  we  must  conclude,  if  it  appear  that  Egypt,  at 
this  time,  supplied  other  nations  with  horses,  that  the  law  extended  im 
their  judges  as  well  as  kings.  But  they  did  supply  other  nations.  For 
we  find  the  confederate  Canaanites  (who,  by  Sir  Isaac's  confession,  had 
their  horses  from  Egypt)  warring  against  Joshua,  they  amd  all  their 

.    •  Exod.  xIt.  6,  7—9—23.  f  DciiL  ivil.  16. 
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hotis  wiik  tkem^  much peopUy'effen  atthe  sand  that  istqHm  the  seashore 
m  muliiimde,  wiik  horses  and  chariots  very  many.*  The  law  there« 
fan  did  certainly  tespeet  the  judges.  And  the  reasoning  is  confirmed 
by  fiMSt.  For  Joshua,  when  he  had  defeated  these  confederate  hosts, 
homjfhed  tkeir  horses  and  humi  their  chariots  with  fire^\  according  to 
^  oommandinent  of  the  Lord:  observing  it  in  the  same  rigorous 
■ttuier  in  which  it  was  obeyed  by  their  kings,  to  whom  the  law  was 
pcraonally  addressed:  for  thus  Ahab  destroyed  the  horses  and  chariots 
of  Benhadad-t  So  that  I  now  conclude  the  other  way  from  this  law, 
that  a  general  traffic  with  Egypt  for  horses  was  very  common  in  the 
times  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Consequently  Egypt  was  not  furnished 
with  hones  from  Libya  in  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Sesostris. 

But  it  May  give  strength  to  this  argument,  as  well  as  light  to  the 
sacred  text,  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  reasons  of  this  fbohi* 
nnoH;  winch  we  shall  find  so  weighty  and  various  as  to  appear  worthy 
of  its  anthor,  and  aceonmiodated  only  to  a  law  of  divine  originaL 

1.  The  first  reason  (which  was  expressly  delivered  with  the  law)  is, 
property,  nxuoious.  He  [the  king],  says  the  law,  shaU  not  multipfy 
horses  io  himselfy  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt^  to  the  end 
thai  he  should  multipfy  horses:  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
yoUf  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way;  i.  e.  he  should  not 
estabBdi  a  body  of  cavalry,  because  this  could  not  be  efiected  without 
•ending  into  Egypt,  with  which  people  the  Lord  had  forbidden  any  com- 
mmdcation,  as,  of  all  foreign  commerce,  that  was  the  most  dangerous  to 

tmerdigion^ 

When  S<Jomon  had  violated  this  law,  and  multiplied  horses  to  such 
excess  thai,  we  are  told,  he  had  forty  thousand  stcMs  of  horses  for  his 
eharioiSt  and  twehe  thousand  horsemen,  ||  it  was  soon  attended  with 
those  fiUal  consequences  which  the  law  had  foretold.  For  this  wisest  of 
kings  having  likewise,  in  violation  of  another  law  of  Moses,  married 
Phuaol^s  dangliter,5^(the  early  fruits  of  this  commerce)  and  then,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  crime,  but  a  transgression  of  another  law,  had 
espoused  more  strange  unnnen;**  they  first  of  all,  in  defiance  of  a  fourth 
law,  persoaded  him  to  build  them  idol  temples  for  their  use;  and  after* 
wards,  against  a  fifth  law,  still  more  fundamental,  brought  him  to  erect 
other  temples  for  his  own.ff  Now  the  original  of  all  this  mischief  was 
the  forbidden  traffic  with  ^ypt  for  horses:  for  thither  we  are  told,  the 
agents  of  Solomon  were  sent  to  mount  his  cavalry.  And  Solomon 
gathered  chariots  and  horsemen :  and  he  had  a  thousand  and  four 
hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  which  he  placed  in  the 
chariot  cities,  and  with  the  hing  at  Jerusalem.  And  he  had  horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam:  the  hinges  merchants  received  the 
linen  yam  at  a  price.  And  they  fetcht  up  and  brought  forth  out  of 
Egypt  a  chariot  for  six  hundred  shehels  of  silver,  and  a  horse  for  a 

•  Jot.  xi.  4.  t  lb.  xi.  9.  %  I  Kings  xx.  81. 

}  See  the  next  section.  ||  1  Kings  ir.  SG.  If  lb.  iii.  1. 

••  lb.  xi.  I.  ft  lb.  xi.  7,  8. 
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hundred  and  fifiy.^  Nay,  this  great  king  even  turned  fieu^tor  for  tht. 
neighbouring  monarohs.  And  so  brought  they  out  horses  for  ail.th^ 
hings  of  the  HittiieSy  and  for  the  hings  of  £^ia  by  their  meami.^ 
This  opprobrious  commerce  was  kept  up  by  his  suocesson;  and 
attended  with  the  same  pernicious  consequences.  Isaiah,  with  hia  uaual 
'majesty,  denounces  the  mischiefs  of  this  traffic;  and  foretells  that  one  of 
the  good  effects  of  leaving  it,  would  be  the  forsaking  their  idolatiiea* 
Wo  to  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses,  and 
trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many;  and  in  hobsemxn,  beeaum 
they  are  very  strong :  but  they  looh  not  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel^  neitkmr 
seeh  the  Lord.  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  spohen  unto  me,  lihe  as  tie 
lion,  and  the  young  lion  roaring  on  his  prey,  when  a  multitude  ofshep^ 
herds  is  called  forth  against  him,  he  will  not  be  afraid  of  their  wrieSf 
nor  abase  himself  for  the  noise  of  them:  so  shall  the  LordqfJBosU 
come  down  to  fight  for  mount  Zion,  and  for  the  hiU  therecf.  Tmm 
ye  unto  him  from  whom  the  children  of  Israel  have  deej^  reveUed^ 
For  in  that  day  every  man  shall  cast  away  his  idols  of  silver^  astd  his 
idols  of  gold,  which  your  own  hands  have  made  unto  you  for  a  sisuX 

2.  The  second  reason  against  mtdtiplying  horses  I  take  to  have  been 
properly  foutical.  The  Israelites,  separated  by  God  for  his  peculiar 
people,  under  his  government  as  king,  must  needs  have  been  designed 
for  the  proprietors  of  one  certain  country.  Accordingly  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  possession  of  the  seven  nations,  was  marked  out  for  their 
proper  inheritance.  Within  these  limits  they  were  to  be  confined;  it 
being  foreign  to  the  nature  of  their  institution  to  make  conqueats,  or  to 
extend  their  dominion.  But  the  expulsion  of  the  seven  nations  beii^y 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  be  effected  by  the  extraordinary  aasiatanoe 
of  their  King,  Jehovah,  their  successes  must,  of  course,  be  fall  and 
rapid.  But  nothing  is  so  impatient  of  bounds  as  a  multitude  flushed 
with  easy  victories :  the  projects  of  such  a  people  are  always  g(Mng  on 
from  conquest  to  conquest ;  as  appears  from  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  led  out  to  conquest  by  a  false  prophet,  as  the 
Israelites  by  a  true.  Now  to  defeat  this  so  natural  a  disposition,  in  a 
nation  not  designed  for  empire,  a  law  is  given  against  Mai.TiPi<TiHO 
horses;  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  effectuaL  The 
country  that  confined  them  was  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  the  breed  and  sustentation  of  horses.  Telemachus  is  oom- 
mended  for  giving  this  reason  for  refusing  the  horses  of  Menelaus: 

Haud  male  Telemachtu,  proles  patientu  Ulisei; 
Non  eH  aphu  equi*  Ithaca  locuSf  tU  neque  pUuUe 
Porrecttu  spatiis,  nee  multte  prodigut  hcrba,^ 

Besides,  when  they  had  once  gotten  possession  of  these  mountainsy  they 
had  little  need  of  horse  to  preserve  their  conquest ;  as  all  skilled  in  mili- 
tary matters  very  well  understand.  ||     The  Israelites  therefore,  had  they 

♦  2  Clirou.  i.  16.  17.  f  lb.  i.  17.  J  Is.  ixxi.  1,  4,  C,  7.         -  J  Hot. 

II  See  uoto  II II,  at  the  cud  of  Ihii  book. 
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Iwen  either  wise  or  pious,  would  soon  have  found  that  their  true 
rtrei^Ui,  as  well  political  as  religious,  lay  in  infantry:  as  that  of  Egypt, 
fiir  m  contrary  reason,  was  in  their  cavalry.  Hence  that  people,  who 
wcD  imdenrtood  their  advantages,  so  industriously  propagated  the  breed 
ef  hones,  as  the  surest  defence  of  their  territories.  There  is  a  remark- 
iUe  passage  in  the  history  of  these  times,  to  support  what  I  here 
advance.  When  Benhadad,  the  gentile  king  of  Syria,  whose  forces 
eonaisted  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  had  warred  with  ill  success  against 
the  king  of  Israel,  the  ministers,  in  a  council  of  war,  delivered  their 
idviee  to  him  in  these  terms: — Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills,  there^ 
fere  H^  'mere  stronger  than  we  :  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the 
rLAiSjOmieurefy  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they.  And  he  hearhened  unto 
their  fmee,  and  did  so.*  From  this  passage  I  collect,  1 .  That  the  army 
of  Israely  consisting  all  of  infantry,  had  chosen  the  situation  of  the  hills; 
sad  this  with  proper  military  skill.  2.  That  their  constant  success  in 
sach  a  disposition  of  their  forces  occasioned  this  advice  of  the  ministers 
of  Benhadad.  These  men,  possessed  with  the  general  notion  of  local 
tatdary  deities,  finding  the  arms  of  Israel  always  successful  on  the  hills, 
took  it  for  the  more  eminent  manifestation  of  the  power  of  their  gods. 
Their  godsj  say  they,  are  gods  of  the  hills.  Their  superstition  dictated 
the  first  part  of  their  advice ;  and  their  skill  in  war,  the  second, — let  us 
fight  against  them  in  the  plain.  The  operations  of  the  war  had  been 
hitherto  most  absurd:  they  had  attacked  an  army  of  infantry  with  one 
of  cavalry,  on  hills  and  in  defiles. 

Bot  this  want  of  horse,  which  kind  of  military  force  neither  the  pro- 
dnel  of  their  country  could  well  support,  nor  the  defence  of  it  need, 
would  efiectnally  prevent  any  attempt  of  extending  their  dominions 
either  into  the  lesser  Asia,  Mesopotamia,  or  Eg3rpt.  All  which  neigh- 
bouring countries  being  stretched  out  into  large  and  extended  plains, 
could  not  be  safely  invaded  without  a  numerous  cavalry.  In  this  view, 
therefore,  the  wisdom  of  the  law  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 

3.  Bat  the  third  reason  of  the  prohibition  was  evidently  to  afibrd  a 

lasting    MAHTFfiSTATION    OF    THAT    EXTBAORDINABY    PBOVIDENCE   by 

which  the  Israelites  were  conducted,  in  taking  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  I  have  shown  that,  when  once  settled,  they  might  very  well 
defend  the  possession  without  the  help  of  cavalry :  but  to  conquer  it 
without  cavalry,  and  from  a  warlike  people  abounding  in  horse,  was 
more  than  a  raw  unpractised  infantry  could  ever  have  performed  alone. 
\o  more  need  be  said  to  convince  military  men  of  the  extreme  differ- 
ence of  the  two  cases.     To  others  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 

1.  That  in  the  invasion  of  a  country,  the  invaded  may  choose  their 
ground;  and  as  it  is  their  interest  to  avoid  coming  to  a  decisive  action, 
«),  being  amidst  their  own  native  stores  and  provisions,  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  decline  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  invader  must  attack  his 
enemies  wherever  he  finds  them  posted.     For,  by  reason  of  the  scan- 

*  1  Kings  XX.  S3,  et  seq. 
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tiness  and  uncertainty  of  supplies  in  an  enemy's  country,  he  has  not,  for 
the  most  part,  time  to  draw  them,  by  military  stratagems,  from  their  ad- 
vantages. We  find  this  verified  in  the  history  of  Benhadad,  mentioned 
above.  He  had  invaded  Israel ;  but  this  people  disposing  of  their  in* 
fantry  with  soldierlike  address,  he  was  forced  to  fight  them  on  the 
hills,  where  only  they  were  to  be  met  with.  After  many  unsuccessfiiil 
engagements,  his  ministers  proposed  a  new  plan  of  operations ;  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  plains.  And  truly  the  advice  was  good:  but  how  to 
put  it  in  execution  was  the  question ;  for  they  being  the  assailantSy  the 
Israelites  were  masters  of  their  ground.  So  that,  after  all,  there  was  no 
other  way  of  bringing  them  into  the  plains  but  by  beating  them  from  the 
hills.  And  there  they  must  have  stuck,  till  famine  and  desertion  had 
ended  the  quarrel.  In  this  exigence,  their  blasphemy  against  the  God 
of  Israel  enabled  them  to  put  their  counsels,  against  him,  in  exeention. 
They  fancied,  according  to  the  superstition  of  that  time,  and  so  gave  out, 
that  he  was  God  of  the  hills,  hut  not  of  the  valleys.  His  omnipoteiioe 
being  thus  disputed,  he  placed  his  people  in  the  plains ;  and  sent  his 
prophet  to  predict  the  coming  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  ^nd  there 
came  a  man  of  God,  and  spake  unto  the  long  of  Israel^  and  said. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  because  the  Syrians  have  said,  the  Lord  is  God 
of  the  hills,  buthe  is  not  God  of  the  valleys:  therefore  mil  IdeUn^  aU 
this  great  multitude  into  thine  hand,  and  ye  shall  know  thai  I  am  the 
Lord* 

2.  Secondly,  we  may  observe,  that  the  possessors  of  mountainous  re- 
gions may  so  dispose  their  fortresses,  with  which  they  cover  their 
country,  as  to  make  an  invader's  cavalry  absolutely  useless ;  and  conse- 
quently to  have  no  occasion  for  any  of  their  own.  But  the  invaden  of 
such  a  place  where  cavalry  is  in  use,  and  consequently  the  defences  die- 
posed  in  a  contrary  manner,  so  as  best  to  favour  the  operations  of  hone» 
the  invaders,  I  say,  go  to  certain  destruction  without  a  body  of  horse  to 
support  their  infantry.  This  then  being  the  very  situation  of  affairs  whoi 
the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan,  and  conquered  it,  for  till  then  they  had  not 
begun  to  transgress  the  law  against  cavalry,  I  conclude  that  they  must 
have  been  miraculouslt  assisted.  The  Arabians,  in  a  like  expedition* 
thought  it  so  extraordinary  a  thing  to  conquer  without  horse,  that  Ma- 
homet made  it  a  law,  when  this  happened,  for  the  spoils  not  to  be  divid- 
ed according  to  the  stated  rule,  but  for  all  to  go  to  the  prophet  himself 
as  a  deodand  or  a  gift  from  God  aloncf  Yet  Mahomet  never  pretended 
to  make  his  conquests  without  horse,  but  used  them  on  every  occaaion  of 
need. 

To  return,  we  see  then  how  littie  reason  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  for 
saying  that  Sesostris's  conquest  of  Libya  was  the  occasion  of  Egypl^s 

•  1  Kings  XX.  28. 

f  Et  id,  quod  canceitii  in  pradam  Deut  legato  tuo  €m  ilUt:  non  iv^fulitti*  mpmr  iUmd 
uUot  eguoit  neque  camelot  [i.  e.  non  icqubWigtis  illud  ope  equonim  aut  camelonunj ;  md 
Dtut  prmnUert  facU  legatoa  auot,  mper  quern  vult:  nam  Deus  ut  iuptr  cwmem  rwm 
potent, — Sur.  59.  Alcor.  ver.  6. 
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being  fumiahed  with  horse,  so  as  to  supply  the  neighbouring  countries. 
But  the  instance  was  particularly  ill  chosen :  for  Sesostris,  whom  he 
■lakes  the  author  of  this  benefit  to  Egypt,  did,  by  his  filling  the  country 
with  canals,  defeat  the  chief  use  and  service  of  cavalry ;  with  which,  till 
this  time,  Egypt  had  abounded;  but  which  from  henceforth  we  hear 
BO  more  of.* 

3.  Again,  in  consequence  of  the  same  system,  our  great  author  seems 

to  think  that  animal  food  was  not  customary  amongst  the  Egyptians  till 

about  this  time.     J%e  Egyptians^  says  he,  originally  lived  on  the  fruits 

tif  the  earthy  and  fared  hardly^  and  abstained  from  animals,  and  tuebe- 

FOBS  ubomimated  shepherds:  Menes  [the  third  from  Sesostris]  taught 

them  to  adorn  their  beds  and  tables  with  richjumiture  andcarpets,  and 

hromghi  in  amongst  them  a  sumptuouSy  delicious,  and  voluptuous  way  of 

Ufe^  p.  241 .  Now,  whoever  brought  in  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  a  voluptuous 

lifoj  did  ity  as  we  are  assured  from  Scripture,  before  the  time  of  Joseph. 

I  have  proved,  in  my  account  of  their  physicians  as  delivered  in  the 

biUe,  that  they  were  then  a  luxurious  people.f     From  the  dream  of 

Pharaoh's  baker,  compared  with  Joseph's  interpretation,^  it  appears,  they 

eat  animal  food ;  and,  from  the  story  of  Joseph's  entertainment  of  his 

brethren,  it  appears,  that  their  enmity  to  shepherds  was  not  occasioned 

by  theee  Hebrews  eating  animal  food,  which.  Sir  Isaac  says,  the  Egj^tians 

ibetained  from.     And  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house.  Bring  these  men 

kome^  and  slay,  and  make  ready;  for  these  men  shall  dine  niih  me  at  noon. 

And  the  man  did  as  Joseph  bade:  and  the  man  brought  the  men  inioJoseph^s 

komse~^-and  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and 

fir  the  Egyptians,  which  did  eat   with  him,  by  themselves,  because  the 

Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomina* 

iion  to  the  Egyptians. — And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from  bejbre 

kmJ^     Here,  we  see  the  common  provision  for  their  entertainment  was 

animal  fi^od.     And  no  one  can  doubt  whether  Joseph  conformed  to  the 

Egyptian  diet.  He  sat  single  out  of  state,  with  regard  to  the  Egj^tians ; 

the  Egyptians  sat  apart,  with  regard  to  the  shepherds ;  and  both  were 

supplied  firom  the  governor's  table,   which   was    furnished  from  the 

steward's  slaughter-house.  The  truth  of  this  is  farther  seen  firom  the  mur- 

mnring  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  when  they  said,  Would  to  God 

we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by 

Ike  FLXSH-roTS,  and  when  we  did  eaf  bread  to  thefulL\  Now  we  can  scarce 

•  ^•0Ttmmt  Ik  i  T&tmer^tt  U  tJI?  ATywrtv,  »mU~nrkt  htitux**  •'•'  •*'*  ^••'•'•f  l»  Aiytntr^, 


aaj  Jtfiml^90fUfn9  wa^mv,  i»3ia  t»vtS9'  Jiiri  yk^  rwrtv  t$v  ^^t0u  Aj!yvirT»f  i«vr«  irthmf  **«#«, 
mnwwH,  umi  JkMi/c«|ivr«f  yiy»n. — Herod.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  108. 

i"  See  p.  8,  and  following,  of  this  volume. 

X  And  the  chief  baker  said  unto  Joseph,  I  also  was  in  my  dream,  and  behold  I  had 
three  white  baskets  on  my  head,  and  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  of  all  manner  of 
KAKE-MKATS  for  Pharaoh,  and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of  the  basket. — And  Joseph  bo- 
fwered  and  said — ^The  three  baskets  are  three  days.  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
lift  up  thy  bead  from  ofT  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree ;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy 
fleth  from  oflT  thee. — Gen.  xl.  16,  et  seq. 

4  Geo.  xliii.  16,  17—3^—34.  1|  Exod.  xvl.  3. 
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suppose  the.  £g3rptiail8  would  permit  their  slaves,  whom  they  kept  in  so 
hard  oppression,  to  riot  in  jlesh-polSy  while,  as  Sir  Isaac  supposes,  tkey 
themselves  fared  hardly  and  abstained  from  animals, 

4.  Again,  he  supposes,  that  the  exact  division  of  the  land  of  £g3^ 
into  property  was  first  made  in  the  time  of  Sesostris.     Sesostris^  says  he, 
vpon  his  returning  home,  divided  Egypt  hy  measure  amongst  the  Egyj^ 
Hans;  and  this  gave  a  beginning  to  surveying  and  geometryyp.  218. 
And  in  another  place,  he  brings  down  the  original  of  geometry  still 
lower ;  even  as  late  as  Maeris,  the  fifth  from  Sesostris.    Mteris,  says  he^ 
'-for  preserving  the  division  of  Egypt  into  equal  shares  amongst  the 
the  soldiers — wrote  a  book  of  surveying ,  which  gave  a  beginning  to  geo* 
metryy  p.  248.     Let  the  reader  now  consider,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  following  account  of  Joseph's  administratioiL 
And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyp* 
tians  sold  evert  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  prevailed  owr 
tliem :  80  the  land  became  EharaoKs^  And  as  for  the  people^  he  remote 
ed  them  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the 
other  end  thereof     Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not;  far  the 
priests  had  a  portion  assigned  tliem  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their 
portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them;  therefore  they  sold  not  their  lands. 
Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people,  Behold  I  have  bought  you  this  day, 
and  your  land  for  Pharaoh:  lo  here  is  the  seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall 
sow  the  land.    And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  increase,  that  you  shall 
gtoe  the  fifth  part  unto  Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  owm^ for 
seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your  food  and  for  them  of  your  onm  homse-- 
holds,  and  for  food  for  your  little  ones.    And  Joseph  made  it  a  law 
over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the 
fifth  part;  except  the  land  of  the  priests  only,  which  became  not  Pha^ 
raoh's*     Here  we  have  the  description  of  a  country  very  exactly  set 
out  and  settled  in  private  property.     It  would  afibrd  room  for  a  variety 
of  reflections :  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  following.     If  private  pro- 
perty had  not  been,  at  this  time,  established  with  the  utmost  order  and 
exactness ;  what  occasion  had  Joseph  to  recur  to  that  troublesome  ex- 
pedient of  transplanting  the  people,  reciprocally,  from  one  end  of  Egypt 
to  the  other?     His  purpose  in  it  is  evident:  it  was  to  secure  Pharaoh  in 
his  new  property,  by  defeating  the  ill  efiects  of  that  fondness  which  peo- 
pie  naturally  have  to  an  old  paternal,  inheritance.     But  what  fondness 
have  men  for  one  spot,  rather  than  another,  of  lands  lying  in  common, 
or  but  newly  appropriated?     Were  the  £gy}>tians  at  this  time,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  seems  to  suppose,  in  the  state  of  the  unsettled  nomadeB» 
they  would  liave  gone  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other,  withoat 
Joseph's  sending ;  and  without  the  least  regret  for  any  thing  they  had  left 
behind. 

But  without  weakening  the  great  man's  conjecture  by  scripture  his- 
tory, how  does  it  appear  j^om  the  simple  fact  of  Sesostris's  dividing  the 

*  Gen.  xWii.  20,  et  seq. 
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krge  cJamfmign  countiy  of  Egypt  into  square  fields,  by  cross-cut  canals, 
dat  this  was  a  dividing  Egypt  hy  measure,  and  giving  a  beginning  to 
surveying  and  geometry?  IP  we  examine  the  cause  and  the  effects  of 
tint  improvement,  we  shall  find  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  part  of 
hit  eoDcliisioii  can  be  deduced  from  it  The  cause  of  making  these 
eumls  was  eridendy  to  drain  the  swampy  marshes  of  that  vast  extended 
level;  and  to  render  the  whole  labourable.*  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is 
never  profeeted  till  a  people  begin  to  want  room.  And  they  never  want 
loom  till  private  property  hath  been  well  estaUished;  and  the  neces- 
of  life,  by  the  advancement  of  civil  arts,  are  become  greatly 
As  to  the  effects;  ground,  once  divided  by  such  boundaries, 
in  no  danger  of  a  change  of  landmarks;  and  consequently  had 
smaD  oeearion  for  future  surveys.  So  that  had  not  the  Egyptians  found 
out  geometry  before  this  new  <]Uvision,  it  is  probable  they  had  never 
fomid  it  out  at  alL  The  most  likely  cause,  therefore,  to  be  assigned  for 
this  invention,  was  the  necessity  of  frequent  surveys,  while  the  annual 
overflowings  of  the  Nile  were  always  obliterating  such  landmarks  as 
were  not,  like  those  cross-cut  canals,  wrought  deep  into  the  soiL  But 
tese  put  a  total  end  to  that  inconvenience.  Indeed,  Herodotus  seems 
te  give  it  as  lus  opinion,  that  geometry  had  its  rise  from  this  improve- 
BMut  of  8e808tris.f  But  we  are  to  remember  what  hath  been  said  of 
the  inere^ble  antiquity  which  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  and  particu* 
kffly  Aristoile,^  assigned  to  this  hero:  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
EgypCiai^s  having  confounded  the  ages  and  actions,  though  never  the 
persons,  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris. 

6.  The  next  inference  this  illustrious  writer  makes  from  his  system 
is,  that  letters  were  unknonm  in  Egypt  till  the  time  of  David.  Whe^i 
(he  Bdomites,  says  he,  Jled  from  David  with  their  young  king  Aadad 
ksilo  Egypt,  it  is  probdble  that  they  carried  thither  also  the  use  of 
leUerszfor  letters  were  then  in  use  amongst  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
^--and  there  is  no  instance  of  Utters,  for  writing  down  sounds,  being 
in  use  htfore  the  days  cf  David  in  any  other  nation  besides  the  pos- 
teriiy  qf  Abraham.  The  Egyptians  ascribed  this  invention  to  Thoth 
the  eeeretary  cf  Osiris ;  and  therefore  letters  began  to  be  in  use  in 
Egypt  m  the  days  of  Thoth,  that  is,  a  little  after  the  flight  of  the 
Edomktee  from  David,  or  about  the  time  that  Cadmus  brought  them 
into  Europe,  p.  209.  It  appears  from  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  law, 
and  from  the  engravings  on  Aaron's  breastplate,  that  letters  were  in 
common  use  amongst  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  egression  from 
Egypt.  Now  supposing  alphabetic  writing  to  be  amongst  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  chosen  people,  was  it  not  more  likely  that  the  Egyp- 
tians should  learn  it  of  them  during  their  long  abode  in  that  country, 
than  from  the  fugitive  Edomites,  if  they  had  indeed  carried  thither 

*  Sefl  note  KK  K  K,  %t  the  end  of  this  book. 

+  AmiSm  %%  /tm  im^ttf  yut/Air^in  iv^xtuwn,  \$  rif»  'EXA«)«  itraviX/irr— Herodot.  lib.  iU 
r»p.  109. 
X  See  p.  100  of  thi«  volume. 
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(which  however  is  a  mere  conjecture)  Me  use  of  letters F  But  when  we 
consider  that  alphabetic  writing  was  introduced  amongst  the  chown 
people  some  time  between  the  age  of  Jacob  and  that  of  Moses,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  they  learned  it  of  the  Egyptians.  But,  for  a  ioU 
confutation  of  this  fancy,  and  of  the  arguments  that  support  it,  I  am 
content  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  occasionally  observed,  though 
to  other  purposes,  in  my  discourse  of  the  £g3rptian  hieroglyphics.* 

6.  Lastly,  he  observes,  that  JS^fypt  was  so  thinly  peopled  before  ike 
birth  of  Mosesy  that  Pharaoh  said  of  the  IsraeUteSy  "  Behold  the  people 
of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we;"  and  thai  to 
prevent  their  multiplying^  and  growing  too  strong^  he  caused  their  male 
children  to  be  drowned^  p.  186.  Yet  this  country,  so  thinly  peopled  ai 
the  birth  of  Moses,  was,  we  find  from  scripture,  so  vastly  populous,  by 
the  time  Moses  was  sent  upon  his  mission,  that  it  could  keep  in  slavery 
six  hundred  thousand  men  besides  children  ;f  at  a  time,  when  they  were 
most  powerfully  instigated  to  recover  their  liberty ;  which  yet,  a^r  all, 
they  were  unable  to  effect  but  by  the  frequent  desolation  of  the  hand  of 
God  upon  their  insolent  and  cruel  masters.  And  is  this  to  be  reconcalied 
with  Sir  Isaac's  notion  of  their  preceding  thinness?  But  he  likewise 
supports  himself  on  scripture.  Egypt  was  so  thinly  peopled— /Aol 
Pharaoh  said — Behold  the  people  of  tJie  children  of  Israel  are  mare 
and  mightier  than  we.  Strange  interpretation!  The  scripture  rela- 
tion of  the  matter  is  in  these  words;  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his 
people.  Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and 
mightier  than  we.  Come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them:  lesi  ihey 
multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  there  faUeth  out  any  war,  they 
join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  so  get  ihem  up 
out  of  the  land.  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  taskmasters,  to  qfflid 
them  with  their  burdens, — But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more 
they  grew  and  multiplied,  X  By  the  whole  turn  of  this  relation  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  more  and  mightier  signify  only  more  prolific  and  keaUhf, 
And  that  was  in  truth  the  case.  The  Egyptians  of  this  time,  as  we  have 
shown, §  were  very  luxurious :  while  the  manners  of  the  Israelites  con- 
curred with  their  condition  to  render  them  hardy  and  fruitful,  by  an 
abstemious  and  laborious  course  of  life.  On  this  account  the  king 
expresses  his  fear.  But  of  what?  certainly  not  that  they  should  subdue 
their  masters;  but  that  they  should  escape  out  of  bondage:  which, 
even  to  the  very  moment  of  their  egression,  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
^yptian's  fear. — Lest,  says  he,  they  multiply;  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies, 
and  figlU  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land.-  This 
was  a  reasonable  apprehension :  for  Egypt  was  in  every  age  subject  to 
the  incursions  of  that  fierce  and  barbarous  people  the  Arabians,  on  that 
very  side  which  the  Israelites  inhabited:  who,  possessing  their  own  dis- 
trict, unmixed  with  Egyptians,  had  the  keys  of  the  country  in  their 

*  See  p.  2.'^  et  teq.     f  Exod.  xii.  S7.      t  K^od*  <•  ^»  «(  ^4*      $  Sm  P-  B,  ei  seq. 
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liiiid%  to  admit  or  exclude  an  iiiTader  at  their  pleasure.  A  circumstance 
which  would  make  the  smallest  province  formidable  to  the  most  power* 
lU  kingdom.  To  preyent  then  so  probable  a  danger,  their  taskmasters 
■re  ordered  to  increase  their  oppressions ;  and  they  groan  under  them 
witiumt  power  to  resist,  till  set  free  by  the  all-powerful  hand  of  God. 

Thus,  we  see  how  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  system  stands  with  regard  to 
BACKED  autiquitt.  What  is  still  worse,  it  is  not  only  repugnant  to 
the  BiUe,  but  even  to  itself. 

m.  We  have  observed,  that,  by  the  casual  confounding  of  the  pro* 
per  actions  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris  with  one  another,  each  came  to  be, 
at  the  same  time,  the  imneii tob,  and  the  pekfecteb,  of  the  arts  of  life. 
This,  wludi  might  have  led  our  author,  the  most  penetrating  of  all 
writers,  to  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  error  in  their  history,  served 
only  to  confirm  him  in  his  own ;  as  placing  the  invention  of  civil  arts 
low  enough  for  the  support  of  his  general  chronology.  However,  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  making  their  invention  and  perfection  the  product 
of  the  same  age  is  directly  contrary  to  the  very  natube  of  things. 
Which  if  any  one  doubt,  let  him  examine  the  general  history  of  man- 
kind; where  he  will  see  that  the  advances,  from  an  emerging  barbarity, 
through  civil  policy,  to  refined  arts  and  polished  manners,  when  not 
given  them,  ready  fitted  to  their  hands,  by  neighbouring  nations  forward 
to  impart  them,  have  been  ever  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  many 
and  soooesdve  ages.  Yet  these,  our  illustrious  author  (in  consequence 
of  tke  soppoaed  identity  of  his  two  heroes)  makes  to  spring  up,  to 
flonrisli,  and  to  come  to  their  perfection,  all  within  the  compass  of  one 
nn^  reign.  Or  rather,  which  is  still  more  intolerable,  he  makes  tliis 
extraordinary  age  of  Sesostris  to  be  distinguished  from  aU  others  by  an 
inseparable  mixture  of  savage  and  polished  manners.  Which  is  so  un- 
imianly  so  incredible,  so  impossible  a  circumstance,  that,  were  there  only 
this  to  oppose  against  his  system,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  demonstration 
of  its  fidsehood. 

To  show  then,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  fairly  and  honestly  taking 
in  these  consequences  of  his  system,  hath  indeed  subjected  it  to  this 
disgrace,  I  shall  give  two  instances.  The  one  taken  from  his  account 
of  the  state  of  war,  the  other  of  the  st€Ue  of  architecture,  during  this 
period. 

1 .  Our  author  having  made  the  Egyptian  Hercules  to  be  Sesostris,  is 
forced  to  own  tliat  the  war  in  Libya  was  carried  on  with  clubs.  After 
these  things,  he  [Hercules  or  Sesostris]  invaded  Libya,  and  fought  the 
Africans  with  clubs,  and  thence  is  painted  with  a  club  in  his  hand. 
Here,  the  great  writer  hath  given  us  the  very  picture  of  the  Iroquosian 
or  Huron  savages  warring  with  a  neighbouring  tribe.  And  without 
doubt  intended  it  for  such  a  representation ;  as  appears,  first,  from  his 
immediately  adding  these  words  of  Hyginus:  Afri  et  .^^yptii  trimum 
fustibus  dimicaverunt,  postca  Belus  Neptuni  JiJius  gladio  belligeratus 
est,  unde  bellum  dictum  est,  p.  215.     For  we  are  to  observe  that  tlie 

I  2 
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title  of  the  chapter,  in  which  these  words  are  found,  is,  quia  quid  m- 
venerii:*  and  secondly,  from  his  supposing  Vulcan  (whom  he  makes  to 
live  at  this  time)  the  inventor  of  military  weapons.  Yet  this,  according 
to  the  great  author,  was  after  Sesostris's  conquest  of  the  Troglodytes 
and  Ethiopians:  it  was  after  his  father's  building  a  fleet  on  the  Red  sea, 
with  which  he  coasted  Arabia  Felix,  went  into  the  Persian  guli^  and 
penetrated  even  into  India:  [pp.  214,  215,]  and  but  a  little  before  Se^ 
sostris's  great  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  habitable  world.  At 
which  time  we  see  him  set  out  with  the  most  splendid  retinue  of  a 
court,  and  the  most  dreadful  apparatus  of  war ;  we  find  him  defeat  great 
armies ;  subdue  mighty  kingdoms  (amongst  the  rest  Judifea,  where  aU 
kind  of  military  arms  offensive  and  defensive  had  been  in  use  for  many 
ages) ;  people  large  cities ;  and  leave  behind  him  many  stately  monu* 
ments  of  his  power  and  magnificence. 

2.  Thus  again.  Sir  Isaac  tells  us,  that  Tosorthrus  or  i£sculapius,  an 
Egyptian  of  the  time  of  Sesostris,  discovered  the  art  of  building  with 
square  stones,  f  Yet  his  contemporary,  Sesostris,  he  tells  us,  divided 
Egypt  into  36  names  or  counties^  and  dug  a  caned  from  the  NOe^  to  ike 
head  city  of  every  nome;  and  with  the  earth  dug  out  ofity  he  caused  ike 
ground  of  the  city  to  be  raised  higher^  and  built  a  temple  in  every  eOy 
for  the  worship  of  the  name;  Sfc»  p.  218.  And  soon  after,  Amenophis, 
the  third  from  him,  built  Memphis;  and  ordered  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  Egypt;  and  built  a  palace  at  Abydus^  and  the  Memnonia  ai 
This  and  Susay  and  the  magnificent  temple  of  Vulcan  in  Memphis^ 

Now,  in  this  odd  mixture  of  barbarity  and  politeness,  strength  and 
impotence,  riches  and  poverty,  there  is  such  an  inconsistency  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ages,  as  shows  it  to  be  the  mere  invention  of  professed  &bu- 
lists,  whose  known  talent  it  is  to 

Make  former  times  shike  handg  with  latter. 
And  that  which  was  before  come  after ; 

though  composed  of  tales  so  ill  concerted,  and  contradictory,  as  shows, 
they  wrote  upon  no  consistent  plan,  but  each  as  his  own  temporary  views 
and  occasions  required. 

When  I  entered  on  a  confutation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  J^ypiiam 
Chronology  (for  with  that  only  I  have  here  to  do),  I  was  willing  for  the 
greater  satisfaction  of  the  reader  to  set  his  arguments  for  the  idetUiiy  of 
Osiris  and  Sesostris,  on  which  that  chronology  was  founded,  in  tiie 
strongest  and  clearest  light.  On  this  account  I  took  them  as  I  found 
them  collected,  ranged  in  order,  and  set  together  in  one  view,  with  the 
greatest  advantage  of  representation,  by  the  very  worthy  and  learned 
master  of  the  Charter-house,  in  a  professed  apology  for  our  great  philo* 
sopher.     But  this  liberty  the  learned  writer  hath  been  pleased  to  criti- 

•  Fab.  cclxxlv. 

i  —  The  building  with  tquan  stones,  says  ho,  being  found  out  by  Tofiorthms/zA^  iEtni- 
lapiusof  Egypt.— F.  247. 
X  See  iioie  L  L  L  L,  at  the  end  of  this  boolt. 
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cbe  in  the  Laiiii  edition*  of  tlie  tracts  to  which  that  apology  was  pre- 
fixed— **  I  am  not  ignorant,"  says  he,t  ^^  that  the  author  of  J^  Divine 
LeffoHom  saf^posing  it,  some  how  or  other,  to  concern  Moses's  divine 
wiwion,  to  prove  that  Osiris  was  not  the  same  with  Sesostris,  hath 
ktdy  turned  all  that  is  here  said  into  ridicule,  by  a  comparison  made 
between  the  fabulous  Abthub  and  William  the  Norman;  who,  he 
says,  may  be  made  one  by  as  good  reasons  (though  they  have  scarce 
any  thing  alike  or  in  conmion  with  one  another)  as  those  which  we  have 
brought  to  confound  Osiris  with  Sesostris :  and  on  this  point  he  draws 
out  a  disputation  through  seventy  pages  and  upwards ;  in  which,  how- 
ew,  he  neither  denies  nor  confutes,  but  only  laughs  at  what  we  have 
here  said  of  Sesostris.  It  is  true  indeed  that  some  other  of  Newton's 
assertions  he  does  oppose;  such  as  those  concerning  the  late  invention 
of  arts,  arms,  and  instruments  by  some  certain  king;  and  in  this  part  of 
the  argument  he  gets  the  better.  For  that  these  things  were  found  out 
by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  age  of  Sesostris,  holy  writ  commands 
OS  to  believe :  but  whether  found  out  by  any  of  their  kings,  is  not  so 
certain.  However,  these  were  matters  we  never  touched  upon,  as  relat* 
lag  nothing  to  our  purpose;  nor  do  they  yet  induce  us  to  recede  from 
that  eonelusion  of  the  fiimous  Newton,  that  Sesac  was  Sesostris,  Osiris, 
and  Bacchus.  But  the  cause  being  now  brought  before  the  public,  let 
the  teamed  determine  of  it."  Thus  far  this  candid  and  ingenuous  writer. 

He  says,  the  author  of  The  Divine  Legation  supposes  thai  it  somehow 
ot  other  eomeems  Moseis  divine  mission  to  prove  Osiris  not  the  same 
widk  Sesostris;  which  seems  to  imply  that  this  learned  person  doth  not 
see  HOW  it  concerns  it.  And  yet  afterwards  he  owns,  that  scripture 
(meaning  the  writings  of  Moses)  will  not  allow  us  to  believe  with  Sir 
Isaac,  that  the  invention  of  arts,  arms^  and  instruments^  was  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Sesostris.  Now  it  follows,  as  I  have  shown,  by  certain  con- 
sequence, that  if  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  one  and  the  same,  then  the 
invoition  of  arts  was  as  late  as  the  time  of  Sesostris.  But  this  contra- 
dicting scripture  or  the  writings  of  Moses,  as  the  learned  person  himself 
confeMeth,  the  reader  sees  plainly,  how  it  concerns  Moseys  mission  to 
prove  Osiris  »o<  the  same  with  Sesostris. 

The  learned  writer,  speaking  of  the  comparison  I  had  made  between 

*  I>e  werit  amiia  D.  N.  Jttu  Chritti  naitUi  et  emortuali  Ditsertaticnes  d%ue  Chronolog%cm» 
^  '*Noo  DMdmiH  nupeirim^  tccidiaie,  ut  vir  ingenio  et  eruditione  pmstans,  qunm 
ntui  iU  Ad  divmam  legatwnem  Moris  demonstrandum  aliquo  modo  perUnere,  ut  probetur 
Otirb  Don  etse  idem  cum  Sesostii,  omnia  hue  allata  in  lusum  jocumque  verterit,  instituU 
eonpftntlone  Arthuri  illiui  fabulod  cum  Wilh«lmo  Normaimo,  quos  lequd  bonis  rationibus 
in  imnra  bomioem  conflari  posse  ait  (quamvis  nihil  fere  habeant  inter  se  commune  aut  fl- 
mllc)  ac  nos  Osirin  cum  Sesostri  confundimus.  Et  de  hac  re  disputatiouem  in  70  paginal 
et  iritn  prodocit.  In  qua  tamen  h»e  nostra  de  Sesostri  neque  negat,  neque  refellit,  sed 
irridcC  Alia  ytn  qusdam  Newtoui  dicta  de  sero  infentis  ab  aliquo  rege  aitibus,  arml^ 
iBfltrumentis  oppugnat,  et  e&  quidem  parte  causie  viocit.  Nam  ut  ista  longe  ante  Sesostris 
ztatera  apud  A^g)rpttos  reperta  sint,  scriptura  sacra  jubet  credere ;  ab  ullo  unquam  regum 
inveaCa  «■«  baud  ita  oertum.  Sed  ea  prius  non  attigimus,  ut  qua  nihil  ad  propositum  nos- 
trum attinent,  neque  nunc  nos  movent,  ut  pedem  retrahamus  ab  ibU  CL  Newtooi  coudu- 
»ioue  Sesarum,  S«sostrim,  Osirin  ct  Bacrhum  fuissc.  Lite  jam  coiite:>tata  judiccnt  em- 
<«ti.">-In  Dedic.  pp.  xii.  xiii. 
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Arthur  and  William  the  Norman,  says,  they  have  scarce  any  thing  alike 
or  in  common  with  one  another,  I  had  brought  tc^ether  thirteen  cir- 
cumstances (the  very  number  which  the  learned  writer  thinks  sufficient 
to  establish  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris)  in  which  they  perfectly 
i^^e.  I  am  persuaded  he  does  not  suspect  me  of  falsifying  their  history* 
He  must  mean,  therefore,  that  thirteen  in  my  comparison,  prove  nothingv 
which,  in  his,  prove  every  thing. 

He  goes  on, — In  a  disputation  of  seventy  pages  and  upwards^  the  ew- 
thor  of  The  Divine  Legation  neither  denies  nor  confutes^  but  only  laughs 
at  what  we  have  said  of  Sesostris.  What  is  it  the  learned  writer  hath 
said  of  Sesostris?  Is  it  not  this  ?  That  between  his  history  and  thai 
of  Osiris  there  are  many  strokes  of  resemblance :  from  whence  he  infers, 
with  Sir  Isaac,  that  these  two  heroes  were  one  and  the  same.  Now  if 
he  means,  I  have  neither  denied  nor  confuted  this  resemblance,  he  sayi 
true.  I  had  no  such  design.  It  is  too  well  marked  by  antiquity  to  be 
denied.  Neither,  let  me  add,  did  I  laugh  at  it.  What  I  laughed  at  (If 
my  bringing  a  similar  case  is  to  be  so  called)  was  his  inference  from  this 
resemblance,  that  therefore  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  one  and  the  same* 
But  then  too  I  did  more  than  laugh :  I  both  denied  and  eonfuied  it. 
First  I  denied  it,  by  showing  that  this  resemblance  might  reaUy  b^ 
though  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  two  different  men,  as  appeared  by 
an  equal  resemblance  in  the  actions  of  two  different  men,  the  British 
Arthur  and  William  the  Norman.  But  as  the  general  history  of  ancient 
Egypt  would  not  suffer  us  to  believe  all  that  the  Greek  writers  have 
said  of  this  resemblance,  I  then  explained  the  causes  which  occasioned 
their  mistaken  accoiuts  of  the  two  persons,  from  whence  so  perfect  a  re- 
semblance had  arisen.  Secondly,  I  confuted  what  the  learned  person 
had  said  of  Sesostris,  by  showing,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity, and  from  several  internal  arguments  deducible  fr*om  that  testi- 
mony, that  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  in  fact  two  different  persons,  living 
in  two  very  distant  ages. 

The  learned  writer  proceeds, — It  is  true  indeed  that  some  other  ef 
Newton^ s  assertions  he  does  oppose;  such  as  those  concerning  the  laie 
invention  of  arts,  arms,  and  instruments  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  argm- 
ment  he  gets  the  better.  But  if  I  have  the  better  here,  it  is  past  dispute 
I  overthrow  the  whole  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  SesaUrie. 
For,  as  to  the  resemblance,  which  antiquity  hath  given  them,  that,  con- 
sidered singly  when  the  pretended  late  invention  of  arts  hath  been  proved 
a  mistake,  will  indeed  deserve  only  to  be  laughed  at.  But  were  it,  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  invention  of  arts  was 
no  earlier  than  the  time  of  Sesostris  or  Sesac,  there  is  then  indeed  an 
end  of  the  ancient  Osiris  of  Egypt;  and  the  hero,  so  much  boasted  of 
by  that  people,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Sesostris  of  this  author.  For 
the  very  foundation  of  the  existence  of  the  ancient  Osiris  was  his  civilis- 
ing £gyp^  ^^  teaching  them  the  arts  of  life :  but  if  this  were  doue  by 
Sesostris,  or  in  his  reign,  then  is  he  the  (rue  Osiris  of  Egypt*    As,  en 
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tlie  contnuy,  were  the  invention  of  arts  as  early  as  screpture-histort 
fepw»oat»  it,  then  is  Egypt  to  be  believed,  when  she  tells  us  that  Osiris, 
their  inventor  of  arts,  was  many  ages  earlier  than  Sesostris  their  cou- 
qnopor:  and  consequently,  all  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  identUy  separates 
aad  fidb  to  pieces.  In  a  word,  take  it  which  way  you  will.  If  Osiris 
were  tlie  same  as  Sesostris,  then  must  the  invention  of  arts  (for  all  an- 
tiquity have  concurred  in  giving  that  invention, to  Osiris)  be  as  late  as 
the  age  of  Sesostris,  the  Sesac  of  Newton:  but  this,  scriptuke-histobt 
will  not  suffer  us  to  believe.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  Osiris  and  Sesostris 
were  not  the  same,  then  was  the  invention  of  arts  (and  for  the  same 
reason)  much  eariier  than  the  age  of  Sesostris ;  as  indeed  all  mankind 
thou^t  befcMe  the  construction  of  this  new  chronology.  These  were 
the  considerations  which  induced  that  great  man,  who  so  well  under- 
stood the  nature  and  force  of  evidence,  to  employ  all  the  sagacity  of  his 
wondoiul  talents  in  proving  the  invention  of  arts  to  be  about  the  age 
of  his  Sesostris  or  Sesac  And  is  it  possible  he  should  have  a  follower 
who  eamiot  see  that  he  hath  done  this?  or  the  necessity  he  had  of  doing 
it.'  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  <<  that  Sir  Isaac  has,  indeed,  argued  much 
for  the  low  invention  of  arts:  but  had  neither  inforced  it  under  the  name 
of  an  argument,  nor  stated  it  in  the  form  here  represented."  The  ob- 
jection would  ill  become  a  follower  of  Newton,  who  knows  that  his 
nasCer^s  method,  as  well  in  these  his  critical  as  in  his  physical  inquiries, 
was  to  form  the  principal  members  of  his  demonstration  with  an  un- 
omamented  brevity,  and  leave  the  supplial  of  the  smaU  connecting  parts 
to  his  reader's  sagacity.  Besides,  in  so  obvious,  so  capital,  so  necessary 
an  argument  for  this  identity^  it  had  been  a  ridiculous  distrust  of  com- 
mon sense,  after  he  had  spent  so  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
the  low  inveniion  of  arts,  to  have  ended  his  reasoning  in  this  formal 
way:  ^  And  now,  reader,  take  notice  that  this  is  a  conclusive,  and  per- 
haps the  only  conclusive  argument  for  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesos- 
tris.'' LasUy,  let  me  observe,  that  the  very  reason  ^hich  induced  Sir 
Isaac  to  be  so  large  in  the  establishment  of  his  point,  the  Uno  invention 
of  oriMj  induced  me  to  be  as  large  in  the  subversion  of  it.  And  now 
some  satisfiictory  account,  I  hope,  is  given  of  the  seventy  long  pages. 

What  MlowB  is  still  more  unaccountable — Howevefy  these  were  mai- 
ters  (sajrs  the  learned  writer,  speaking  of  the  invention  of  arts)  we  never 
touched  upon,  as  relating  nothing  to  our  purpose.  Here  I  cannot 
but  biment  the  learned  writer's  ill  fortune.  There  was  but  this  very 
circumstance  in  the  book  he  would  defend,  which  is  essential  to  his 
purpose  J  and  this  he  hath  given  up  as  nothing  to  his  purpose;  and  more 
unhicky  still,  on  a  review  of  the  argument,  he  hath  treated  it  as  an  errcH* 
in  his  author,  who  took  so  much  pains  about  it ;  but  yet,  as  an  error  that 
doth  not  at  all  affect  the  point  in  question.     For, 

He  concludes  thus — Nor  do  they  yet  induce  me  to  recede  from  thai 
conclusion  of  the  famous  Newton,  thai  Sesac  uku  Sesostris,  Osiris,  and 
Bacchus, — Sesac,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  no  concern  with.     And  as  to 
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Bacchus,  it  is  agreed  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  names  of  Osris*  The 
thing  I  undertook  to  prore  was,  that  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  not  the 
same  person:  but  in  doing  this,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Osiria 
not  one  of  the  names  of  Sesostris.  This  is  a  very  different  thing: 
the  rather  to  be  taken  notice  of,  because  I  suspect  a  quibble  in  the  wctda 
of  the  learned  writer,  which  would  confound  the  difference.  Nor  is  mj 
suspicion  unreasonable.  For  I  have  met  with  some  of  his  moat  learned 
followers,  who  have  ventured  to  say,  that  Sir  Isaac  meant  no  more  thaa 
that  Sesostris  was  an  Osiris.  But  if  he  meant  no  more,  I  would  aflour 
him  to  mean  any  thing:  and  never  to  have  his  meaning  disputed.  I^  ftr 
my  part,  and  so  I  suppose  every  body  else,  understood  him  to  meao^ 
<<  That  the  old  Osiris,  fiunous,  amongst  the  Egyptians,  for  legislation  and 
the  invention  of  the  arts  of  life,  was  the  very  same  man  with  Seaoetris^ 
whom  these  Egyptians  make  to  be  a  different  man,  of  a  later  age,  and 
famous  for  the  conquest  of  the  habitable  world."  This  was  the  prapo* 
sition  I  undertook  to  confute.  Wherein  I  endeavoured  to  show,  ^thflt 
there  was  a  real  Osiris,  such  as  the  Egyptians  represented  him,  much 
earlier  than  their  real  Sesostris."  And  now  (to  use  this  writor^s  words) 
the  cause  he'mg  hr(mght  before  the  pubUCy  let  the  teamed  determine  of 
it*  As  to  the  other  point,  that  Sesostris  went  by  the  name  of  the  earlier 
hero,  this  I  not  only  allow,  but  contend  for,  as  it  lays  open  to  us  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  that  confusion  in  their  stories,  whidi  hal^  pro* 
duced  a  similitude  of  actions,  whereon  Sir  Isaac  Newton  layeth  the 
foundation  of  their  identity. 

But  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  learned  advocate  have  paid  too  little 
deference  to  antiquity,  there  are,  who,  in  a  contrary  extreme,  wmild  pay 
a  great  deal  too  much.  The  learned  Dr  Pococke,  in  his  book  of  Ttm- 
vels,  introduceth  his  discourse  On  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  EgyptUme 
in  this  extraordinary  manner:  <^  As  the  mythology,  or  fabulous  religioa 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  may  be  Looked  on,  in  a  great  measure,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  heathen  religion  in  most  other  parts;  so  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  of  it,  as  it  is  delivered  by 
the  most  ancient  authors,  which  may  give  some  light  both  to  the  da* 
scription  of  Egypt,  and  also  to  the  history  of  that  country.  We  magr 
suppose,  that  the  ancients  were  the  best  judges  of  the  nature  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  consequently,  that  all  interpretations  of  their  mythology,  by 
MEN  OF  FRUITFUL  INVENTIONS,  that  havc  tto  sort  of  foundation  in  their 
writings,  are  forced,  and  such  as  might  never  be  intended  by  theau 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  retrench  several  things  the  ancienta 
themselves  seem  to  have  invented,  and  grafted  on  true  history;  and^  in 
order  to  account  for  many  things,  the  genealogies  and  alliances  th^ 
mention  must  in  several  respects  be  false  or  erroneous,  and  se^oa  to 
have  been  invented  to  accommodate  the  honours  of  the  same  deitiea 
to  different  persons,  they  were  obliged  to  deify,  who  lived  at  different 
times ;  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  give  them  new  names,  invent  g»* 
nealogies,  and  some  different  attributes,"  pp.  221,  222. 
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He  my%  ffe  May  mppose  thai  ike  ancients  were  ike  heet  judges  cf 
Ae  mtUmte  cfiheir  reHgioHy  and  qfiheir  myihokgy.  But  iheancienUy 
iMreipokeB  o(  were  not  Egyptians,  but  Greeks;  and  the  mytkolagy 
toe  ipoken  of  was  not  Greek,  but  £g3^tian  :  therefore  these  aneienU 
■Kgiit  well  be  nuataken  about  the  naittre  of  a  religion  which  they  bor* 
nmed  from  strangers ;  the  principles  of  whidi,  they  tell  us,  were  always 
kept  aacfetod  from  them*  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  in  fact  were  mis- 
taken ;  and  by  no  means  good  judges  of  the  nature  of  their  religion^  if 
we  amy  bdieve  one  of  the  most  authentic  of  these  ancients,  Herodotus 
hoBeel^  where  discoursing  of  the  Greeks  he  expressly  says, — ^*  But  the 
origin  of  each  god,  and  whether  they  are  all  from  eternity,  and  what  is 
their  aereral  kinds  or  natures,  to  speak  the  truth,  they  neither  knew  at 
that  time  nor  since."* 

The  learned  traveler  goes  on^-^m/  consequshtly  that  aU  interpret 
UUions  of  their  mythology  by  men  of  fbuitful  inventions,  that  have 
m  sort  qfjoundaiion  in  their  writings^  are  forced^  and  such  as  might 
mosr  be  intended  by  them.  This  is  indeed  a  truth,  but  it  is  no  consk- 
QDmcB,  and  therefore  not  to  the  purpose.  For,  whether  the  ancients 
were,  or  were  not,  the  best  judges;  whether  the  fnodems  have,  or  have 
Bol»  fruitful  moentionSf  yet  if  their  interpretations  have  no  sort  of 
fimndaOon  in  ancient  writings,  it  is  a  great  chance  but  they  bxb  forced; 
and  as  great,  that  the  ancients  never  intended  what  the  modems  ascribe 
te  them.  However,  he  gets  nothing  by  this  hypothetical  proposition, 
unless  it  be  the  discredit  of  begging  the  question. 

Bat  the  most  extraordinary  thing  is  his  making  it  an  additional  reason 
for  leaving  the  modems  and  sticking  to  the  ancients,  that  Uie  ancients  seem 
to  hssee  imosnted  and  grafied  on  true  history  ;  and,  in  order,  he  says,  to 
for  msmy  things,  the  genealogies  and  alliances  they  mention 
m  sfoeral  rsq^ects  be  false  or  erroneous,  and  seem  to  have  been  in» 
vented,  Sfc.  Now,  if  the  ancients  were  thus  mistaken,  the  modems  sure 
may  be  excused  in  endeavouring  to  set  them  right:  to  common  sense, 
therefore,  this  would  seem  to  show,  the  use  of  their  interpretations.  But 
this  use  is  better  understood  from  our  author's  own  success  ;  who,  in  this 
cs^pter  conoeming  the  Egyptian  mythology,  has  attempted  to  give  us 
iMne  knowledge  of  antiquity,  without  them.  And  here  we  find  the  an* 
dent  account,  to  which  he  so  closely  adheres,  is  not  only  fabulous  by  hia 
own  confession,  but  contradictory  by  his  own  representation ;  a  confused 
collection  of  errors  and  absurdities;  that  very  condition  of  antiquity 
which  forced  the  modems  to  have  recourse  to  interpretations  ;  and  oc- 
casioned that  variety  whereon  our  author  grounds  his  charge  against 
them.  A  charge,  however,  in  which  his  ancients  themselves  will  be  in- 
ToWed ;  for  they  likewise  had  their  interpretations;  and  were  (if  their 
rariety  would  give  it  them)  aa  fruitful  at  least,  in  their  inventions.  For 
instance,  how  discordant  were  they  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  ANiMAi<  worship!     Was  our  author  ignorant  that  so  odd  a  super- 

*  Sm  Bbore. 
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stition  wanted  explanation?  By  no  means.  Yet  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  censure  of  a  fruUfal  tnvenHan^  instead  of  taking  the  fair  solution  of 
a  modern  critic,  or  even  any  rational  interpretation  of  the  ancieiit  my^ 
thologists,  whom  yet  he  professes  to  follow,  he  contents  himsdf  with  that 
wretched  fable  '<  of  Typhon's  dividing  the  body  of  Osiris  into  twenty^siz 
parts,  and  distributing  them  to  hb  accomplices ;  which  bong  afterwards 
found  by  Isis,  and  delivered  by  her  to  distinct  bodies  of  priests  to  b^ 
buried  with  great  secrecy,  she  enjoined  them  to  pay  divine  hononn  to 
him,  and  to  consecrate  some  particular  animal  to  his  memory."  JRrom 
this  aceauni  (says  our  author  very  gravely)  we  may  see  the  retuan  toiy 
so  many  sacred  animals  were  worshipped  in  Egyptj  p.  226.  Again,  llie 
Greek  account,  in  Diodorus,  of  Osiris's  expedition,  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  heap  of  impossible  absurdities;  yet  our  author  believes  it  all;  and 
would  have  believed  as  much  more,  rather  than  have  run  the  hazard  rf 
any  modem  invention. 

And  now,  we  presume,  the  minor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  general  argn- 
ment,  that  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  the  same,  is  entirely  overthrown. 
For,  1.  It  hath  been  proved,  that  the  premises  he  employs  in  its  support, 
do  not  infer  it.  2.  That  the  consequence  of  his  conclusion  from  it,  ooo- 
tradicts  sacred  scripture ;  and  3.  That  it  disagrees  with  the  vay  nature 
of  things. 

So  that  our  first  proposition,  ThcU  the  E^^tian  learning  eekbraied 
in  scripture,  and  the  Egyptian  superstition  there  condemned,  mere  the 
very  learning  and  superstition  represent^  by  the  Greek  wriiers,  as  the 
honour  and  opprobrium  of  that  people,  stands  clear  of  all  objectioo. 
What  that  learning  and  superstition  were,  we  have  shown  vay  largely, 
though  occasionally,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry ;  whereby  it  appears, 
that  their  learning  in  general  was  consummate  skill  in  civil  fouct 
AND  THE  ARTS  OF  LEGISLATION ;  and  their  superstition,  the  wosamr  of 

DEAD  MEN  DEIFIED. 

SECT.  VI. 

[II.]  I  COME,  at  length,  to  my  second  proposition :  which  if,  by  this  time, 
the  reader  should  have  forgotten,  he  may  be  easily  excused.  It  is  this, 
That  the  Jewish  people  were  extremely  fond  of  Egyptian  manners, 
and  did  frequently  faU  into  Egyptian  superstitions:  and  that  many  &f 
the  laws  given  to  them  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  were  instituted,  parUg 
in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  those 
superstitions.* 

The  first  part  of  this  proposition — the  peopU^s  fondness  for,  andfre- 
quent  lapse  into,  Egyptian  superstitions, — ^needs  not  many  words  to 
evince.  The  thing,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  being  so  natural  in  itsdf ; 
and,  as  we  shall  now  see,  so  fully  recorded  in  holy  scripture. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  the  deliverance  of  the  chosen  people  from 

*Seep.  68tf  ofvol.  i. 
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tbtoT  Egyptian  bondage:  for  now  vice  and  idolatbt  were  arrived  at 
their  height;  the  former,  as  St  Paul  tells,  by  means  of  the  latter;  for  as 
Aey  did  noi  like  to  rtiain  God  in  their  knowledge.^  God  gave  them  over 
|0  «  reprobaie  mind^  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient;  being 
jUied  mitk  ail  unrighteousness,*  &c.     The  two  most  populous  regions  at 
that  time  in  the  worid  were  Cakaan  and  Egypt:  the  first  distinguished 
fiom  all  other  by  its  vwUnee  and  unnatural  crimes;  the  latter  by  its 
supersiiUans  and  idolatries.    It  concerned  Grod's  moral  government  that 
a  qpeedy  check  should  be  put  to  both ;  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  places 
being  now  ripe  for  divine  vengeance.     And  as  the  instruments  he  em- 
ployed to  punish  their  present  enormities  were  designed  for  a  barrier 
agaimt  future,  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt  with  a  h^h  handy  which 
desolated  their  haughty  tyrants;  and  were  led  into  the  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  whose  inhabitants  they  were  utterly  to  exterminate.  The 
di^nsation  of  this  providence  appears  admirable,  both  in  the  time  and 
in  the  modes  of  the  punishment     Vice  and  iDOiiATRY  had  now,  as  I 
said,  filled  up  their  measure.     Egypt,  the  capital  of  fisilse  religion,  being 
likewise  the  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences,  was  preserved  fi^m  total  de- 
struction for  the  sake  of  civil  life  and  polished  manners,  which  were  to 
derive  their  source  jGrom  thence:  but  the  Canaanites  were  to  be  utterly 
exteminated,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  humanity,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
^rea^ng  contagion  which  changed  the  reasonable  nature  into  the  brutal. 
Now  it  was  ^at  God,  remembering  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  was 
pleased  to  appoint  his  people,  then  groaning  under  their  bondage,  a 
leader  and  defiverer.     But  so  great  was  their  degeneracy,  and  so  sensible 
was  MofiBS  of  its  effects,  in  their  ignorance  of,  or  alienation  from  the 
true  Goi>»  that  he  would  willingly  have  declined  the  office:  and  when 
abacJutely  commanded  to  undertake  it,  he  desired  however  that  God 
would  let  him  know  by  what  name  he  would  be  called,  when  the  people 
ihould  ask  the  name  of  the  God  of  their  fathers. — And  Moses  said  unto 
God,  Behold  tohen  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
themy  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you;  and  they  shall 
say  unto  me,  what  is  his  name?  nhat  shall  I  say  unto  them?^  Here 
we  see  a  people  not  only  lost  to  all  knowledge  of  the  unity  (for  the 
aMfcing  for  a  name  necessarily  implied  their  opinion  of  a  plurality),  but 
likewise  possessed  with  the  very  spirit  of  Egyptian  idolatry.      The 
religion  o^  names,  as  we  have  shown,}  was  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
io  Egypt.     It  was  one  of  their  essential  superstitions:  it  was  one  of  their 
native  inventions:  and  the  first  of  them  which  tliey  communicated  to  the 
Greeks.     Thus  when  Hagar,  the  handmaid  of  Sarai,  who  was  an  Egyptian 
woman,  saw  the  angel  of  God  in  the  wilderness,  the  text  tells  us,§  She 
called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her,  Elroi,  the  God  qf 
tisiouy  or  the  visible  God:  that  is,  according  to  the  established  custom 
of  Eg;)'pt,  she  gave  him  a  name  of  honour:  not  merely  a  name  of  diS' 
tmethon;  for  such  all  nations  had  (who  worshipped  local  tutelary  deities) 

•  Rom.  i.  2B.         t  ^^^'  i"'  1^*        %  ^Hfi  ^*  ui^  scq.  ^  Geu.  xvi.  13. 
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before  their  communication  with  Egypt.*  But,  after  that  (as  appeark 
from  the  place  of  Herodotus  quoted  above,  concerning  the  Pelaggi),  they 
decorated  their  gods  with  distinguished  titles,  indicative  of  their  spedfie 
office  and  attributes.  A  name  was  so  peculiar  an  adjunct  to  a  local 
tutelary  deity,  that  we  see  by  a  passage  quoted  by  Lactantius  from  the 
spurious  books  of  Trismegist  (which  however  abounded  with  Eg3^ptiaii 
notions  and  superstitions)  that  the  one  supreme  God  had  no  name  or 
title  of  distinction,  f  Zachariah  evidently  alluding  to  these  notionsy  when 
he  prophesies  of  the  worship  of  the  supreme  God,  unmixed  with  idolatry, 
says,  In  that  day  shaU  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  namb  onb;]:  that  ii^ 
oidy  bearing  the  simple  title  of  Lobj>  :  and^  as  in  the  words  of  Laotantins 
below,  ae  ne  quis  vouev  ejus  requirerei,  ANnNTMON  esse  dwU;  eo 
quod  nominis  froprietate  non  egeaiy  6b  ipsam  aeUieet  ubitatbii. 
Out  of  indulgence  therefore  to  this  weakness,  God  was  pleased  to  give 
himself  a  name,  jind  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am:  ^nd 
he  saidf  Thus  shaU  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  haih 
sent  me  unto  you.^  Where  we  may  observe  (according  to  the  constant 
method  of  divine  wisdom,  when  it  condescends  to  the  prejudices  of  men) 
how,  in  the  very  instance  of  indulgence  to  their  superstition,  he  gives  a 
corrective  of  it — The  religion  of  names  arose  from  an  idolatrous  pdy- 
theism;  and  the  name  here  given,  impl3ring  eternity  and  self-^antieneef 
directly  opposeth  that  superstition. 

This  compliance  with  the  religion  of  names  was  a  new  indulgence  to 
the  prejudices  of  this  people,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  words : 
And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  Iwn,  I  am  the  Lord:  and 
I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  namb 
OF  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  nxu  I  not  known  to 
them.^  That  is,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  I  before  condescended  to 
have  a  name  of  distinction :  but  now,  in  compliance  to  another  prqa- 
dice,  I  condescend  to  have  a  name  of  honour.  This  seems  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  of  this  very  difficult  text,  about  which  the  commen- 
tators are  so  much  embarrassed.  For  the  word  Jehovah,  whose  name 
b  here  said  to  be  unknown  to  the  patriarchs,  frequently  occurring  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  had  furnished  unbelievers  with  a  pretext  that  the  same 
person  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
But  ignorance  and  scepticism,  which  set  infidelity  on  work,  generally 
bring  it  to  shame.  They  mistook  the  true  sense  of  the  text.  The 
assertion  is  not,  that  the  wobd  Jehovah  was  not  used  in  the  patriarchal 
language ;  but  that  the  name  Jehovah,  as  a  title  of  honour,  (whereby  a 

•  Sm  note  M  M  M  M,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  Hie  Bcripeit  libros — in  quibus  mijestatem  snmmi  ac  singularis  Dei  laterft,  ItwliSiHt 
nominibus  appellat,  quibus  nos,  Dedm  et  Patbkm.    Ac  ne  quis  nomkn  ^Jin  rtqfrinni 
AKONTMON  esse  dixit;  eo  quod  nominis  proprietate  nan  egeat,  ob  ipsam  scUiotft  niillilMi 
Ipsios  hfK  Terba  sunt,  i  Hi  Oiif  ilr  I  }\  A  ipifutrt  •i  «'#Sii 


Ipsios  hfK  Terba  sunt,  i  H  etit  tir  I  i\  Jt  M/tmrt  •&  w^aUrm*  7m  ym^  i  J^ 
Deo  igitur  nomen  nan  eat,  quia  solus  est:  oec  opus  est  proprio  Tocabulo,  nisi  cum  dlscriaai 
c'xigit  nultitudo,  ut  unamquamque  personam   sua  nota  et  appeUatione  deaignei.-^DiT. 
Irist.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

t  Chap.  %U.  0.  i  Ezod.  iii.  14.  ||  lb.  vi.  3. 
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new  idea  was  affixed  to  an  old  nfordf)  was  unknown  to  them.  Thus,  in  a 
psiallel  instanee^  we  say  rightly,  that  the  king's  sufbxbiact  was  unknown 
to  the  RngHsh  constitution  till  the  time  o£  Henry  VIII.,  though  the 
word  was  in  use,  and  even  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate,  (indeed  in  a 
diftrent  and  more  simple  sense,)  long  before. 

The  ocmunon  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  false. 
Yon  sball  have  it  in  the  words  of  a  very  ingenious  writer. — <<  The  word 
JxHOYAH  signifies  the  being  unchangeable  in  his  resolutions,  and  conse- 
quently the  being  infinitely  fidthful  in  performing  his  promises.  In  this 
nose^  the  word  is  employed  in  the  passage  of  Exodus  now  under 
fiamination.  So  that  when  Grod  says,  by  my  name  Jekowxh  uKts  I  not 
imowm  to  Aemy  this  signifies— as  one  fidthful  to  fulfill  my  promise,  was 
I  not  known  to  them:  t.  e.  I  had  not  then  fidfilled  the  promise  which  I 
had  made  to  them,  of  bringing  their  posterity  out  of  Egypt,  and  giving 
tibem  the  land  of  Canaan."*  By  which  interpretation,  the  Almighty  is 
made  to  teU  the  Israelites  that  he  was  not  known  to  their  fathers  as  the 
God  who  had  redeemed  their  posterity  from  Egypt,  before  they  had  any 
posterity  to  redeem.  A  manrellous  revelation,  and,  without  doubt,  mudi 
winted.     To  return. 

M08K8,  however,  appears  still  unwilling  to  accept  this  commission; 
and  presumes  to  tell  God,  plainly,  Behold  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  to  my  voite:  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared 
tmto  thee.^    But  could  this  be  said  or  thought  by  a  people,  who,  groan- 
ing in  the  bitterest  servitude,  had  a  message  from  Ctod,  of  a  long  pro- 
mised ddiverance,  at  the  very  time  that,  according  to  the  prediction, 
tbe  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled,  if  they  had  kept  him  and  his  dispensa- 
tions  in  monory  ?    When  this  objection  is  removed,  Moses  hath  yet  an- 
other; and  that  is,  his  inability  for  the  office  of  an  obator.     This  too 
if  answered.     And  when  he  is  now  driven  from  all  his  subterfuges,  he 
with  much  passion  declines  the  whole  employment,  and  cries  out,  O  my 
God,  send  I  pray  thee  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  sendX     This 
justly  provokes  God's  displeasure:  and  thereon,  he  finally  complies. 
From  idl  this  backwardness,  (and  the  cause  of  it  could  be  no  other  than 
vhat  is  here  assigned ;  for  Moses,  as  appears  by  the  former  part  of  his 
iiistory,§  was  forward  and  zealous  enough  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
brethren,)  we  must  needs  conclude,  that  he  thought  the  recovery  of  this 
people  firom  Egyptian  superstitions  to  be  altogether  desperate.     And, 
humanly  speaking,  he  did  not  judge  amiss;  as  may  be  seen  firom  a 

*  .—II  ilgnifie  Vitre  immuable  dans  »et  retdutumtf  et  p%r  consequent  V^ire  infiniment 
/tieUe  dant  set  prcmestet,  et  c'est  dans  cette  acception  que  ce  nom  est  emploie  dans  le 
ptMage  de  rExode,  que  nous  examinons.  Qu'ainsi  quand  Dieu  dit,  Je  ne  teur  ai  point 
Hi  commm  em  man  nom  d«  Jehovah,  cela  signifie,  Je  ne  me  tut*  point  fait  connoiire,  comma 
JUeMt  d  rtmpUr  mes promesset,  c'est-a-dire,  jk  n'ai  pas  kncobe  rempli  la  fromessb,  qui 
ja  iemr  avait/aite,  de  retirer  de  V Egypt*  leur  potteritSf  et  de  lui  donner  la  terre  de  Chanaan, 
— M.  Aftnic,  Can/ectwres  eur  le  livre  de  ia  Geneee,  p.  503.  He  says  veiy  tnil/y  that,  in 
tiiis  solution,  be  had  no  other  part  to  perform,  que  tuivre  lafoule  de*  commentateun  tant 
CkrHiena  qua  Jm/a,  p.  301. 

t  Kxod.  iv.  1.  t  C^'  iv*  3-  i  ^'**»P-  "•  ^^' 
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succinct  account  of  their  behaviour  during  the  whole  time  GrOD  wai 
working  this  amazing  ddiverance. 

For  now  Moses  and  Aaron  discharge  their  message;  and  having  eon- 
firmed  it  by  signs  and  wonders,  the  people  believed:  but  it  was  audi  a 
belief,  as  men  have  of  a  new  and  unexpected  matter,  well  attested^-— 
They  bow  the  head  too,  and  worship;*  but  it  appears  to  be  a  thing  they 
had  not  been  lately  accustomed  to.  And  how  little  true  sense  they  had 
of  God's  promises  and  visitation  is  seen  from  their  murmuiing  and 
desponding  f  when  things  did  not  immediately  succeed  to  their  wiriiesi 
though  Moses,  as  firom  Grod,  had  told  them  beforehand,  that  Phanttli 
would  prove  cruel  and  hard-hearted:  and  would  defer  their  Ubetty  to 
the  very  last  distress4  And  at  length,  when  that  time  came,  and  Gob 
had  ordered  them  to  purify  themselves  from  all  the  idolatries  oi  Eqtft, 
so  prodigiously  attached  were  they  to  these  follies,  that  they  disobeyed 
hisrcommand  even  at  the  very  eve  of  their  deliverance.  §  A  thii^  alto- 
gether incredible,  but  that  we  have  God's  own  word  for  it  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel :  In  the  day,  says  he,  that  I  lifted  up  mine  hamd  umio 
them  to  briny  them  forth  of  the  land  of  Eyypt,  into  a  land  that  I  had 
spied  for  them^flowiny  foith  milk  and  honey,  nhieh  is  the  glory  ofaU 
lands :  then  said  I  unto  them,  Cast  ye  away  every  man  the  abomnmor 
tians  of  Jus  eyes,  and  defile  not  yourselves  nnth  the  idols  cf  Egypt:  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God.  But  they  rebelled  against  me,  and  would  not 
hearken  unto  me :  they  did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abominatkms 
of  their  eyes,  neither  did  they  forsake  the  idols  of  Egypt :  then  Ismi, 
I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them,  to  accomplish  my  anger  ogaknMi 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  I  wrought  for  my 
name^s  sake,  tJiat  it  should  not  be  polluted  before  the  heathen^  amtmytt 
whom  they  were,  in  wlwse  sight  I  made  myself  known  unto  tkem^  m 
bringing  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt »  Wherefore  I  caused 
them  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the 
wildcmess,\ 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  tlieir  cry,  by  reason  of  their  bondage^ 
which  came  up  unto  God,  was  not  for  such  a  deliverance  as  was  promised 
to  their  forefiEithers,  to  be  brought  up  out  of  Egypt;  but  for  such  a  one 
as  might  enable  them  to  live  at  ease,  amongst  iheir  flesh-pots,  in  it. 

But  now  they  are  delivered:  and,  by  a  series  of  miracles  performed  in 
their  behalf,  got  quite  clear  of  the  power  of  Pharaoh.  Yet  on  every 
little  distress,  let  us  return  to  Egypt,  was  still  the  cry.  Thus  immedi* 
ately  after  their  deliverance  at  the  Red  sea,  on  so  common  an  accident, 
as  meeting  with  bitter  waters  in  their  route,  they  were  presently  at  thmr 
what  shall  we  drink  f%  And  no  sooner  had  a  miracle  removed  this  dis* 
tress,  and  they  gotten  into  the  barren  wilderness,  but  they  were,  again, 
at  their  what  shall  we  eat  ?^^  Not  that  indeed  they  feared  to  die  either 
of  hunger  or  of  thirst;  for  they  found  the  hand  of  God  was  still  ready 

•  Exod.  !v.  31.  t  C1»P.  ▼•  21-  t  Chap.  Hi.  19,  «0,  «1. 

§  Si>e  note  N  N  N  N,  at  Uie  end  of  this  boolc.  ||  Ezek.  zx.  6,  and  scq. 

%  Exod.  XV.  24.  »•  Cliap.  xvi.  f. 
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to  aupfpiy  their  wants ;  all  bat  their  ci^pitai  want,  to  return  again  into 
Eqitt  ;  and  these  pretences  were  only  a  less  indecent  cover  to  their 
desigiis :  which  yet,  on  occasion,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  throw  off,  as 
where  they  say  to  Moses,  when  frightened  by  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyp- 
tians at  the  Red  sea,  Is  not  this  the  word  that  toe  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt^ 
Lei  us  alone  that  we  maiy  serve  the  Egyptians.*  And  again,  Would  to 
GoiH  we  had  died  by  the  handofthe  Lord  in  the  ktndof  Egyptj  when 
we  eat  hy  the  Jlesh-^^ots  and  did  eat  bread  to  the  full^  That  is,  in 
plain  terms,  ''  Would  we  had  died  with  our  brethren  the  £g3rptian8.'' 
For  they  here  allude  to  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom^  when  the  de- 
stroying angel  (which  was  more  than  they  deserved)  passed  over  the 
habitaflfcions  of  IsraeL 

Bat  they  have  now  both  flesh  and  bread,  when  they  cry  out  the 
•eoond  time  for  water;  and  even  while,  again,  at  their  why  host  thou 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt, %  ft  rock  less  impenetrable  than  their 
hearts,  is  made  to  pour  out  a  stream  so  large  that  the  water  ran  down 
Uke  rieers  .-§  yet  all  the  effect  it  seemed  to  have  upon  them  was  only  to 
put  them  more  in  mind  of  the  way  of  Egypt,  and  the  watebs  of  Sihor,  | 
Nay  even  after  their  receiving  the  law,  on  their  free  and  solenm  ac- 
ceptaiioe  of  Jehovah  for  their  God  and  Kino,  and  their  being  conse- 
crated anew,  as  it  were,  for  his  peculiar  people,  Moses  only  happening 
to  stay  a  little  longer  in  the  mount  than  they  expected,  they  fairly  took 
tbe  occasion  of  projecting  a  scheme,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  no  bad  one, 
of  returning  back  into  Egypt.  They  went  to  Aaron,  and  pretending  they 
never  hoped  to  see  Moses  again,  desired  another  leader.  But  they 
would  have  one  in  the  mode  of  Egypt;  an  image,  or  visible  representa- 
tive of  Go]>y  to  go  before  them.%  Aaron  complies,  and  makes  them  a 
QOUXOK  CAJLPf  in  conformity  to  the  superstition  of  Egypt;  whose  great 
god  Osiris  was  worshipped  under  that  representation  ;**  and,  for  greater 
M'Tif  too,  out  of  the  jeweb  of  the  Eg3rptians.  In  this  so  horrid  an 
impiety  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  their  secret  drift,ff  if  we  may  believe 
St  St^hen,  was  this ;  they  wanted  to  get  back  into  Egypt;  and  while  the 
CAiiF,  so  much  adored  in  that  country,  went  before  them,  they  could  re- 
turn with  an  atonement  and  reconciliation  in  their  hands.  And  doubt- 
less their  worthy  mediator,  being  made  all  of  sacred,  Egyptian  metal, 
would  have  been  consecrated  in  one  of  their  temples,  under  the  title  of 
OsDus  KEDCCTOB.  But  Moses's  sudden  appearance  broke  all  their 
measores:   and  the  ringleaders  of  the  design  were  punished  as  they 

deserved. 

At  length,  after  numberless  follies  and  perversities,  they  are  brought, 
through  God's  patience  and  long-suffering,  to  the  end  of  all  their  travels, 

•  Exod.  xW.  12.  t  Chap.  xvi.  3.  t  Chap.  xvii.  3. 

§  Pa.  Ixxriii.  16.  II  Jer.  ii.  18.  IT  Exod.  xxxii.  I. 

••  'O  IfOSXOT  MTH,  i  Ani2  ««Xw^i»«.— Herod,  lib.  iii.  28. 

.J-J. To  whom  our  fathers  would  not  obey,  but  thrust  him  from  them,  and  in  thcfr 

hearts  turned  back  again  into  Egypt,  saying  uuto  Aaron,  Make  us  gods  to  go  before  u.^, 
&r«_Acts  ?il.  39,  40. 
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to  the  promised  place  of  rest,  which  is  just  opening  to  leemre  tlien 
when,  on  the  report  of  the  cowardly  explorers  of  the  land,  they  rehp 
again  into  their  old  delirium,  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  ms  iM 
<JUf  land,  to  Jail  hy  the  sword,  that  our  wives  and  our  children  skaml 
be  a  prey?  were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into  Egyptf  And  Ik 
said  one  to  another.  Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return  iftto  EgypL 
This  so  provoked  the  Almighty,  that  he  condemned  that  generatioo  t 
be  worn  away  in  the  wilderness.  How  they  spent  their  time  thefe^  th 
prophet  Amos  will  inform  us,  Have  ye  offered  unto  me,  says  Grois  m^ 
sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  f 

In  a  word,  ^is  unwillingness  to  leave  Egypt,  and  thb  impatience  ti 
return  thither,  are  convincing  proofs  of  their  fondness  for  its  castomi 
and  superstitions.  When  I  consider  this,  I  seem  more  inclined  than  i3k 
generality  even  of  sober  critics  to  excuse  the  false  accounts  of  the  pttgai 
writers  concerning  the  exodus ;  who  concur  in  representing  the  Jews  ai 
esqtelled  or  forcibly  driven  out  of  Egypt;  for  so  indeed  they  were.  The 
mistake  was  only  about  their  driver.  The  pagans  supposed  him  to  be 
the  king  of  Egypt;  when  indeed  it  was  the  God  of  Israel  himselft  by 
the  ministry  of  Moses. 

Let  us  view  them  next,  in  possession  of  the  fbomised  laivb.  A  laad 
fiiowing  with  milh  and  honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands.  One  would  expect 
now  their  longing  after  Egypt  should  have  entirely  ceased.  And  so 
without  doubt  it  would,  had  it  arisen  only  from  the  fiesh^pots;  bat  it  had 
a  deeper  root ;  it  was  the  spiritual  luxury  of  Egypt,  their  superstitums^ 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  so  debauched.  And  therefore  no  wonder 
they  should  still  continue  slaves  to  their  appetite.  Thus  the  prophet 
Ezekiel:  Neither  left  she  her  whoredoms  brought  from  jE^ypt»X  So 
that  after  all  God's  mercies  conferred  upon  them  in  putting  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Joshua  is,  at  last,  forced  to  leave  them 
with  this  fruitless  admonition :  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve 
him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth ;  and  put  awat  the  gods  which  your 
fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  and  in  Eotft.§  It  is  tme, 
we  are  told  that  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and 
aU  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  aU  the 
^eat  worhs  of  the  Lord,  that  he  did  for  Israel,  \\  But,  out  of  sight  out 
of  mind.  It  is  then  added — And  there  arose  another  generation  after 
them,  which  hnew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  worhs  which  he  had  done 
for  Israel — And  they  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  whseh 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods,  of  the 
gods  of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them,%  And  in  this  state 
they  continued  throughout  the  whole  administration  of  their  jijbges; 
except  when,  from  time  to  time,  they  were  awakened  into  repentance  by 
the  severity  of  God's  judgments ;  which  yet  were  no  sooner  passed,  than 
they  fell  back  again  into  their  old  lethargy,  a  forgetfulness  of  his  mercies. 

«  Num.  xiT.  3,  4.  f  Amos  ▼.  25.  %  Eaek.  xxili.  8. 

§  Josh.  xxiv.  It.  II  Judges  ii.  7.  IT  Ih.  ii.  10_1€. 
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Nor  Sd  tikeur  fondness  for  Egypt  at  all  abate  when  they  came  under 
As  iron  rod  of  their  kings  ;  the  magistrate  they  had  so  rebelliously 
dsAaaded;  and  who,  as  they  pretended,  was  to  set  all  things  right.  On 
dw  eootnry,  this  folly  grew  still  more  inflamed ;  and  instead  of  one 
CALF  tiiey  woold  have  two.  Which  Ezekiel  hints  at,  where  he  says : 
Tti  ske  MULTiPiJXD  her  whoredoms  in  caUing  to  remembrance  the 
iojfe  cf  her  youth  toherein  she  had  played  the  harlot  in  Egypt,  * 
And  BO  Ikronrite  a  superstition  were  the  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel, 
Ihal  €key  still  kept  their  ground  against  all  those  general  reformations 
whidi  divers  of  their  better  sort  of  kings  had  made,  to  purge  the  land 
sf  Isnal  from  idolatries.  It  is  true,  their  extreme  fondness  for  Egyp- 
tisB  superstition  was  not  the  only  cause  of  this  inveterate  adherence  to 
their  CAI.VE8.     There  were  two  others. 

They  littered  themselves  that  this  specific  idolatry  was  not  altogether 
10  gross  an  affiront  to  the  Gon  of  their  fathers,  as  many  of  the  rest. 
Other  of  tiieir  idolatries  consisted  in  worshipping  strange  gods  in  con- 
janckioa  with  the  God  of  Israel ;  this  of  the  calves,  only  in  worship* 
ping  the  God  of  Israel  in  an  idolatrous  manner:  as  appears  from  the  his- 
tory of  their  erection.  And  Jeroboam\  said  in  his  heart,  Noro  shall 
(he  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  David:  if  this  people  go  up  to  do 
ioertfieo  m  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem^  then  shall  the  heart 
tftMs  peopie  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even  unto  Rehohoam  king  of 
Judahy  amd  they  shall  kill  me,  and  go  again  to  Rehohoam  king  of 
Jmdah.  Whereupon  the  king  took  eounsely  and  made  two  calves  of 
90U,  and  said  unto  them.  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem^ 
behold  thygodSy  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
And  he  seiihe  one  in  Bethel,  and  the  other  put  he  in  Dan.X'—It  is 
too  muehfbr  you,  says  he,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  Who  were  the  men 
disposed  to  go  up  f  None  surely  but  the  worshippers  of  the  God  of 
brairi.  Consequently  the  calves,  here  offered  to  save  them  a  journey, 
must  needs  be  given  as  the  representatives  of  that  God.  And  if  these 
were  so,  then  certainly  the  calf  in  Horeh :  since,  at  their  seve  ral  con- 
secrations, the  very  same  proclamation  was  made  of  all  three:  behold  thy 
GODS,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  other  cause  of  the  perpetual  adhereuce  of  the  kingdom  of  Isra^ 
to  their  ooldek  calves  was  their  being  erected  for  a  prevention  of  re- 
union with  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  If  this  people,  says  the  politic  con- 
triver, go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem^ 
then  shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even 
unto  Rehohoam  king  of  Judah.  The  succeeding  kings,  therefore,  we 
may  be  sure,  were  as  careful  in  preserving  them,  as  he  was  in  putting 
them  up.  So  that,  good  or  bad,  the  character  common  to  them  all  was, 
that  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam   the  son  of  Nebal,  who 

•   Errk-  xxxW.  19. 

i"  It  is  to  be  ohscrvetl  of  this  Jerohoam,  that  he  had  soj<*uiiuil  in   E^iypt,  as  a  refugee, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.     1  Kings  xi.  40. 
X  1  Kings  xii.  2G.  et  seq. 
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made  Israd  to  sin  ;  namely,  in  worshipping  the  calves  in  Dan  and  BetheL 
And  those  of  them  who  appeared  most  zealous  for  the  law  of  God,  and 
utterly  exterminated  the  idolatry  of  Baal,  yet  connived  at  least,  at  this 
political  worship  of  the  cai^ves. — Thus  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  oflsraeL 
Howbeitfrom  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  who  made  Israel  to 
siuy  Jehu  departed  not,  to  wit,  the  golden  calves  that  were  in  Bethel^  and 
thai  were  in  Dan,* 

But  the  Israelites  had  now  contracted  all  the  fashionable  habits  of 
Eg3rpt.  We  are  assured  that  it  had  been  long  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian 
superstition  for  every  city  of  that  empire  to  have  its  own  tutelary  god, 
besides  those  which  were  worshipped  in  common :  but  now  Jeremiah 
tells  us  the  people  of  Judah  bore  a  part  with  them  in  this  extrava- 
gance :  Where  are  thy  gods  that  thou  hast  made  thee  f  Lelt  them  arise, 
if  they  can  save  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  trouble :  for  accokdino  to  the 

NUMBER  OF  THY  CITIES,  ARE  THY  OODS,  O  JUDAH.f 

And  by  the  time  that  the  sins  of  this  wretched  people  were  ripe  for 
the  punishment  of  their  approaching  captivity,  they  had  polluted  them- 
selves with  all  kind  of  Egyptian  abominations :  as  appears  from  the 
famous  VISIONS  of  Ezekiel,  where  their  three  capital  idolatries  are  so 
graphically  described.  The  prophet  represents  himself  as  brought  in  a 
vision,  to  Jerusalem:  and,  at  the  door  of  the  inner  gate  that  looked  Uh 
wards  the  north,hesaw  the  seat  of  the  image  ovjiEiAJjOvsY  which  provoke  A 
to  jealousy, X  Here,  by  the  noblest  stretch  of  an  inspired  imagination^  he 
calls  this  seat  of  their  idolatries,  the  seat  of  the  image  of  jealousy^  whom 
he  personifies,  and  the  more  to  catch  the  attention  of  this  corrupt  people^ 
converts  into  an  idol,  the  image  of  jealousy  which  provoketk  tojeal^ 
ousy :  as  if  he  had  said,  God  in  his  wrath  hath  given  you  one  idol  more 
to  avenge  himself  of  all  the  rest.  After  this  sublime  prelude,  the  pro- 
phet proceeds  to  the  various  scenery  of  the  inspired  vision. 

1.  The  first  of  their  capital  idolatries  is  described  in  this  manner: 
And  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  court;  and  when  I  looked,  be- 
hold, a  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  mam,  dig 
now  in  tlie  wall;  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold,  a  Doox. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  Go  in,  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  thai 
they  do  here.     So  I  went  in,  and  saw;  and  behold,  evert  form  of 

CREEPING    THINGS,   AND   ABOMINABLE  BEASTS,  and  oU  the   idols  of  the 

house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about.  And 
there  stood  before  them  seventy  men  of  the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  stood  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  ShaplUm,  with 
every  man  his  censer  in  his  hand;  and  a  thick  cloud  of  incense  went 
up.  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the  am- 
cients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  the  chambers 

OF  HIS  IMAGERY  ?§ 

(1).  The  first  inference  I  draw  from  these  words  is,  that  the  supersti- 

•  2  Kings  X.  2S,  el  seq.  f  Chap.  ii.  28.  \  E«ek,  tUI.  3. 

^  Ezek.  vHi,  7,  et  Mq. 
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tioD  here  described  was  EksTFTiAN.  This  appears  from  its  object's 
being  the  gods  peculiar  to  Egypt,  every  form  of  creeping  things  and 
abaminabie  beasU;  which,  in  another  place,  the  same  prophet  calls, 
with  great  propriety  and  elegance,  the  abomimUions  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Israelites.* 

(2.)  The  second  inference  is,  that  they  contain  a  very  lively  and  cir- 
enmstantial  description  of  the  so  celebrated  mysteries  of  Isis  and 
Osiris.  For,  1.  The  rites  are  represented  as  performed  in  a  secret 
mbterraneous  place.  And  when  I  looked^  behold,  a  hole  in  the  wcdl. 
Then  send  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall;  and  when  I 
had  digged  in  the  wally  beholdj  a  doob.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Go  in 
— HaH  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the 
DARK?  This  secret  place  was,  as  the  prophet  tells  us,  in  the  temple. 
And  such  kind  of  places,  for  this  use,  the  Egyptians  had  in  their  temples, 
as  we  learn  from  a  similitude  of  Plutarch's.  Like  the  disposition,  says 
ke,  and  ordonance  of  their  temples;  which,  in  one  place,  enlarge  and 
extend  themselves  into  long  wings,  and  fair  and  open  aisles;  in  another, 
rink  into  dark  and  secret  subterranean  vestries,  like  the  adyta  of  the 
T%ebaru:^  which  Tacitus  describes  in  these  words — '^  atque  alibi  angus- 
tiae,  et  profunda  altitudo,  nullis  inquirentium  spatiis  penetrabilis."^  2. 
These  rites  are  celebrated  by  the  sanhedrim,  or  the  elders  of  Israel: 
And  there  stood  before  them  seventy  men  of  the  ancients  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  Now  it  hath  been  shown  in  the  account  of  the  mysteries,  that 
none  but  princes,  rulers,  and  the  wisest  of  the  people,  were  admitted  to 
their  more  secret  celebrations.  3.  The  paintings  and  imagery,  on  the 
walls  of  thifl  subterraneous  apartment,  answer  exactly  to  the  descriptions 
the  ancieiits  have  given  us  of  the  mystic  cells  of  the  Egpytians.  §  JBe^ 
hold  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  ahominahle  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about.  So 
Ammianus  Marcellinus — '<  Sunt  et  syringes  subterranei  quidam  et  flex- 
ttod  secessus,  quos,  ut  fertur,  periti,  rituum  vetustorum— penitus  oper- 
oeis  digestos  fodinis,  per  loca  di versa  struxerunt:  et  exeisis  parietibus 
volucrum  ferarumque  genera  multa  sculpserunt,  qitas  hieroglyphicas 
Hteras  appellarunt."  \\  There  is  a  famous  antique  monument,  once  a 
consecrated  utensil  in  the  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  now  well  known 
to  the  curious  by  the  name  of  the  Isiac  or  Bembine  table  ;  on  which 
(as  i^pears  by  the  order  of  the  several  compartments)  is  portrayed  all 
the  imagery  that  adorned  the  walls  of  the  mystic  cell.    Now  if  one  were 

•  Chap.  XX.  7,  8.  This  shows  brule  worship  in  Egypt  to  have  been  vastly  extensive  at 
the  CModut;  the  time  the  prophet  is  here  speaking  of. 

f   *0f — IB  TI  rif  fmif  haiimg,  vii  p^f  m.nip\f»n  itg  prrt^at  »m  i^ifAtvf  i^eu^^iouf  kx)  mo^m- 

TU0$  Ir.  «c2  Or.  p.  632,  Steph.  ed.  X  Ann.  xl.  cap.  Gli. 

\  Thus  described  by  a  learned  antiquary,  Adyta  ^gyptionim,  in  quibus  sarerdotes  sacra 
operari,  ritusque  et  csremonias  suas  exercere  solebant,  tulUerranea  loca  erani,  siogulari 
quotkm  artificio  ita  cunstructa,  ut  nihil  non  mysteriosi  in  iis  occurreret.  MwH  tM  9mni 
pmrte  pkm  turn  hieroglyphicit  pidurU,  turn  tcuipturU.< — Kircher. 

I)  Lib.  xxii.  cap.  15. 
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to  describe  the  engrayings  on  that  table,  one  could  not  find  jnster  or 
more  emphatic  terms  than  those  which  the  prophet  here  employs. 

(3.)  The  third  inference  I  would  draw  from  this  vision  is,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian superstition  was  that  to  which  the  Israelites  were  more  particulariy 
addicted.  And  thus  much  I  gather  from  the  following  words,  Behold^ 
every  form  of  creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  IsKAEL,  povtroyed  upon  the  wali  round  aboui,  I 
have  shown  this  to  be  a  description  of  an  Egyptian  mystic  cell:  which 
certainly  was  adorned  only  with  Egyptian  gods:  and  yet  those  g^ods 
are  here  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel: 
which  seems  plainly  to  infer  this  people's  more  particular  addiction  to 
them.  But  the  words,  house  of  Israel,  being  used  in  a  vision  describing 
the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Judah,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  this 
indefinite  number  of  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  were  eminently 
included  those  two  prime  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  the  calves  of  Dan 
and  Bethel.  And  the  rather,  fi)r  that  I  find  the  original  calves  hdd  a 
distinguished  station  in  the  paintings  of  the  mystic  cell;  as  the  reader 
may  see  by  casting  his  eye  upon  the  Bembine  table.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  will  lead  us  to  the  reason  of  Jeroboam's  erecting  two  calves.  For 
they  were,  we  see,  worshipped  in  pairs  by  the  Egyptians,  as  representing 
Isis  and  Osiris.  And  what  is  remarkable,  the  calves  were  male  ajid  fe- 
male, as  appears  from  2  Kings,  ch.  x.  ver.  29*  compared  with  Hoeea,  ebb 
X.  ver.  5.  where  in  one  place  the  masculine,  and  in  the  other  the  feminine 
term  is  employed.  But  though  the  Egyptian  gods  are  thus,  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  yet  other  idols  tliey  had 
besides  Egyptian ;  and  of  those  good  store,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

For  this  prophetic  vision  is  employed  in  describing  the  three  master 
superstitions  of  this  unhappy  people,  the  Egyptian,  the  PHsmciAir, 
and  the  Peksian. 

2.  The  Egyptian  we  have  seen.  The  Phenicfan  follows  in  these 
words ;  He  said  also  unto  me,  Turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shall  see  greater 
abominations  that  they  do.  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Lord^s 
house,  which  was  towards  the  north,  and  behold,  there  sat  womsn  weep- 
ING  for  Tammuz.* 

3.  The  Persian  superstition  is  next  described  in  this  manner:  Then 
said  he  unto  me,  Hast  thou  seen  this,  O  son  of  man  ?  Turn  thee  yet  again, 
and  thou  shalt  see  greater  abominations  than  these.  And  he  brought  me 
into  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord^s  house,  and  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  tem- 
pie  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  Jive  and  twenty 
men,  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  theib  faces  to- 
wards THE  EAST ;  AND  THET  WOBSHIPPED  THE  SUN  TOWARDS  THE  kAST.f 

(1 .)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  prophet  is  bid  to  turn  from  the 
£gy])tian  to  the  Phenician  rites,  he  is  then  said  to  look  towards  the 
north;  which  was  the  situation  of  Phenicia  with  regard  to  Jerusalem; 
consequently,  he  before  stood  southward,  the  situation  of  F^ypt,  with 

*  Ezek.  viii.  13.  et  seq.  f  ^^  1^-  ^^  •^- 
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regard  to  the  same  piaoe.  And  when,  from  thrice,  he  is  bid  to  turn 
into  the  inner  oourt  of  the  Lord's  house,  to  see  the  Persian  rites,  this 
was  eoiiy  the  situation  of  Persia.  With  such  exactness  is  the  representa- 
tioo  of  the  whole  Tision  conducted. 

(3.)  Again,  as  the  mysterious  rites  of  £g3^t  are  said,  agreeably  to  their 
angey  to  be  held  in  secret,  by  their  EiiDERS  and  rujjbbs  only :  so  the 
Pheoician  rites,  fc^  the  same  reason,  are  shown  as  they  were  celebrated 
fay  the  FXOFLX,  in  open  day.  And  the  Persian  worship  of  the  sun,  which 
was  performed  by  the  Magi,  is  here  said  to  be  observed  by  the  PiUESTe 
aloney^/Soc  amd  twenty  men  with  their  faces  towards  the  east. 

These  three  capital  superstitions,  the  prophet,  again,  distinctly  objects 
to  them*  in  a  following  chapter.  Thou  hast  also  committed  Jornication 
with  the  Egyptians  thf  neighbours^  great  of  fiesh;^  and  hast  increased 
thy  whoredoms  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  Jltou  hast  played  the  whore  also 
miik  ike  AseruAKS,  because  thou  wast  unsatiabU :  yea  thou  hast  played 
ike  harlot  with  them,  and  yet  couldst  not  be  satisfied.  Thou  hast  moreover 
wmit^ditd  thy  fimicatiom  in  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Chaldea,  and  yet 
thorn  matt  not  satisfied  herewith.^ 

And  when  that  miserable  remnant,  who,  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their  enslaved  countrymen, 
were  promised  safety  and  security,  if  they  would  stay  in  Judea ;  they 
said,  NOf  but  we  mil  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  we  shcUl  see  no 
tpor,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet^  nor  have  hunger  ofbready  and 
there  will  we  dwell.X 

Th^a  we  see  what  a  surprising  fondness  this  infatuated  people  had  for 
Egypt,  and  how  entirely  they  were  seized  and  possessed  with  its  super- 
stitions. Which  the  more  I  consider,  the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
truth  of  scripture  history  (so  opposite  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Egyptian 
chronology),  that  Egypt  was,  at  the  egression  of  the  Israelites,  a  great 
and  powerful  empire.  For  nothing  so  much  attaches  a  people  to  any 
particular  constitution,  or  mode  of  government,  as  the  high  opinion  of 
its  power,  wealth,  and  felicity;  these  being  ever  supposed  the  joint  pro« 

duct  of  its  RELIGION  AND  CIVIL  POLICY. 

XL  Having  thus  proved  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  extremely  fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  and  did  Jre* 
qmenilyfaU  into  Egyptian  superstitions,  I  come  now  to  the  second ; 
that  many  cf  the  laws  given  to  them  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  were  insti' 
tuted  partly  in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to 
those  and  to  the  like  superstitions.  But  to  set  what  I  have  to  say  in  sup- 
port of  this  second  part  of  the  proposition  in  a  fair  light,  it  may  be  pro- 
per just  to  state  and  explain  the  ends  of  the  ritual  law.  Its  first  and 
principal,  was  to  guard  the  chosen  people  from  the  contagion  of  idola- 
try ;  a  second,  and  very  important  end,  was  to  prepare  them  for  the 
reception  of  the  Messiah.    The  first  required  that  the  ritual  law  should 

^  Sw  note  O  O  O  O,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  Exelr.  XTi.  26,  ei  9e<|.  t  •'('rem.  xlii.  14. 
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be  OBJECTIVE  to  the  pagan  superstitions ;  and  the  second,  that  it  ahoald 
be  TYPICAL,  of  their  great  deliverer.  Now  the  coincidences  of  theie 
tiro  ends,  not  being  sufficiently  adverted  to,  hath  been  the  principal  oc- 
casion of  that  obstinate  aversion  to  the  truth  here  adyanced,  Ilkat  mttch 
qf  the  ritual  rtas  giveriy  partly  in  cotnpliance  to  the  peoples  prefum 
dices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  Egyptian  superstitions:  these  men 
thinking  the  falsehood  of  the  proposition  sufficiently  proved  in  showing 
the  ritual  to  be  ti/pical;  as  if  the  one  end  excluded  the  other:  whereas 
we  see  they  were  very  consistent;  and  hereafter  shall  see^  that  their 
concurrency  affords  one  of  the  noblest  proofs  of  the  divinky  of  its 
original. 

And  now,  to  go  on  with  our  subject:  the  intelligent  reader  cannot  but 
perceive,  that  the  giving  a  ritual,  in  opposition  to  Egyptian  supersti- 
tion, was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  people's  propensity  towards  it« 
For  a  people  so  prejudiced,  and  who  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  fires 
and  accountable  agents,  could  not  possibly  be  kept  separate  finom  other 
nations,  and  pure  from  foreign  idolatries,  any  otherwise  than  by  giving 
them  laws  in  opposition  to  those  superstitions.  But  such  beii^tlis 
corrupt  state  of  man's  will  as  ever  to  revolt  against  what  directly  op- 
poseth  its  prejudices,  wise  governors,  when  under  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing such  laws,  have,  in  order  to  break  and  evade  the  force  of  human 
perversity,  always  intermixed  them  with  others  which  eluded  the  per^ 
versity,  by  flattering  the  prejudice ;  where  the  indulgence  could  not  be 
so  abused  as  to  occasion  the  evil  which  the  laws  of  opposition  were 
designed  to  prevent.*  And  in  this  manner  it  was  that  our  inspired  law- 
giver acted  with  his  people,  if  we  will  believe  Jesus  himself  where^ 
speaking  of  a  certain  positive  institution,  he  says,  Moses  for  the  habd- 
KBSS  OF  YOUR  HEARTS  tDTote  you  this  preccpt.^  Plainly  intimating 
their  manners  to  be  such,  that,  had  not  Moses  indulged  them  in  some 
things,  they  would  have  revolted  against  all.}  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
Moses's  giving  laws  to  the  Israelites,  in  compliance  to  these  their  preju- 
dices, was  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  laws  given  in  opposi* 
tion  to  them.     Thus  far  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

Matter  of  fact  confirms  this  reasoning.  We  find  in  the  law  a  surpris- 
ing relation  and  resemblance  between  Jewish  and  Egyptian  rites,  in  cir- 
cumstances both  opposite  and  similar.  But  the  learned  Spencer  hath 
fully  exhausted  this  subject,  in  his  excellent  work,  De  legibus  UehreS" 
arum  riiualibus  et  earum  rationibus;  and  thereby  done  great  service  to 
divine  revelation:  for  the  ritual  law,  when  thus  explained,  is  seen  to 
be  an  institution  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  contrivance.  Which, 
without  its  CAUSES  (no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  road  of  this  theory) 

•  See  Uiis  reasoning  enforced,  and  explained  more  at  large  in  tlie  proof  of  tlie  next  pio- 
poiition. 

f  Mark  x.  5.  and  Mat.  xlx.  8. 

X  This  is  still  farther  seen  from  God's  being  pleased  to  be  considered  by  them  as  a  local 
tutelary  deity :  which,  when  wo  come  to  that  point,  we  diall  show  was  the  prevailing 
superstition  of  those  times. 
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■Oft  lie  lor  ever  open  to  the  acorn  and  contempt  of  libertines  and  unbe- 
iievcn.  This  noUe  work  is  no  other  than  a  paraphrase  and  comment  on 
tbe  third  part  of  a  fiunona  treatise  called  Mare  Nevochimy  of  the  Rabbi 
MooBS  liAiMOHEDxa:  of  whom  only  to  say  (as  is  his  common  encomium) 
liuit  ke  was  the  fini  cf  tke  rabbms  who  left  cff  ttyUngy  is  a  poor  and 
iniridiouB  oonmiendation.  Thither  I  refer  the  impartial  reader;  relying 
«n  his  justice  to  bdieve  that  I  mean  to  charge  myself  with  no  more  of 
Spenoer^a  opinions  than  what  directly  tend  to  the  proof  of  this  part  of 
my  pnqposition,  by  showing,  that  there  is  a  great  and  surprising  relation 
and  resemUanoe  between  the  Jewish  and  £g3rptian  rites,  in  circumstances 
both  cpposUe  and  sunilar. 

I  aak  nothing  unreasonable  of  the  reader,  when  I  desire  him  to  admit 
of  diis  aa  proved;  since  the  learned  Hebman  Witsius,  in  a  bodL  pro- 
fessedly written  to  confute  the  hypothesis  of  Maimonides  and  Spencer, 
confesses  the  fiELCt  in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner.* 

What  is  it  then  (a  stranger  to  controversy  would  be  apt  to  inquire) 
whidi  this  learned  man  addresses  himself,  in  a  large  quarto  volume,  to 
eonfiite  ?  It  is  the  plain  and  natural  consequence  of  this  resemblance, 
namely,  that  ike  Jewish  ritual  was  given  partly  in  compliance  to  the 
peepU^e  prefwdiceiy  and  partly  in  opposition  to  Egyptian  superstitions; 
the  proposition  we  undertake  to  prove.  Witsius  thinks,  or  is  rather 
wining  to  think,  that  the  Egyptian  ritual  was  invented  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish.  For  the  reader  sees,  that  both  sides  are  agreed  in  this, 
ihai  either  ike  Jews  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians^  or  the  Egyptians 
Jram  the  Jews;  so  strong  is  the  resemblance  which  forces  this  confes- 
aionfirom  them* 

Now  the  only  plausible  support  of  Witsius's  party  being  a  thing 
taken  for  granted,  viz.  that  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  Egjrptians,  as 
delivered  by  the  Greeks,  were  of  much  later  original  than  these  writers 
aaaign  to  them;  and  my  discourse  on  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  in  the 
preceding  section,  proving  it  to  be  entirely  groundless;  the  latter  part 
of  the  proposition,  viz.  that  many  of  the  laws  given  to  the  JewSy  by  the 
wtisustry  ofMoseSy  were  instituted  partly  in  compliance  to  their  prefudiceSj 
and  partly  in  opposition  to  Egyptian  superstiiionsy  is  sufficientiy  proved. 
But  to  let  nothing  that  hath  the  appearance  of  an  argument  remain 
uomnawered,  I  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  examine  this  opinion, 
that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  from  the  Israelites;  regarding  both  nations 

*  ita  amUm  commodUtime  me  procesnirum  esutimo,  ti  primo  longa  exemp/orum  induce 
ti^me  ejr  doctUHmorum  virarum  mente,  et  eorum  plerumque  verbis,  demotutraverOf  m agnam 

ATQVX  Ml&ANDAM  PLANS  CONVBNIBNTIAM  IN  BELIOIONU    NBOOTIO  VRTKRKS  INTER  ifiOYP- 

Tiot  ATQUB  Hbbbaos  ESSE.  Qua  cum  fortuita  este  non  pottii,  necette  est  ui  vel  iEgyptii 
sua  ab  Hebneis,  vel  e»  adverse  Hebnei  sua  ab  ^gyptiis  aheant.  And  agaio ;  Porro,  H 
tevai0  mUiquitatie  ohecuricrie  veto,  gentium  omnium  riiu*  ocuUe  vigiiantiSue  intueamur, 
^grptiot  et  Hebneos,  fkm  omnibus  aljis  moribus  simillimob  fuitte  camperiemus, 
Sefue  hoc  Kirchenun  ff/eUii,  cujue  hac  sunt  verba:  Hebnei  Untam  habent  ad  ritus,  sacri- 
licia,  cKremoDias,  mens  discipUnas  iEgyptiomm  affinitatem,  at  Tel  jEgypHoi  hebraixantei, 
vel  Uebrstoe  agypUxantee  fuisae,  plane  mihi  persuadeam. — Sed  quid  verbis  opus  est  f  in 
rem  prmseniem  veniamus,  [Agyptiaca,  p.  4.]  And  so  he  goes  on  to  transcribe,  from  Speu- 
rcr  Knd  Marsham,  fdl  the  eminent  partirulars  of  that  resemblance. 
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in  thai  very  light  in  which  holy  scripture  hath  placed  them.  The  periods 
then  in  which  this  must  needs  be  supposed  to  haTe  hi^ppened,  are  one 
or  other  of  these:  I.  The  time  of  Abraham's  residence  in  Egypt;  2»€f 
Joseph's  government ;  3.  of  the  slavery  of  hts^  and  his  brethren's  de- 
scendants ;  or,  4.  Any  indefinite  time  after  their  egression  from  Egypt. 

Now  not  to  insist  on  the  utter  improbability  of  a  potent  nation's  bor» 
rowing  its  religious  rites  from  a  private  family,  or  from  a  people  ihsy 
held  in  slavery ;  I  answer,  that  of  these  four  periods,  the  three  first  an 
beside  the  question.  For  the  ckamderisiic  resemblance  insisted  on,  is 
that  which  we  find  between  the  Egyptian  ritual,  and  what  is  property 
called  MosAicAL.  And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  we  are  unable  to  distis* 
guish  the  rites  which  were  purely  i^oal  from  such  as  were  patbi- 
archal:*  for  MotieB,  to  add  the  greater  force  and  efiicacy  to  the  whols 
of  his  institution,  hath  been  careful  to  record  eadi  specific  rite  which 
was  properly  patriarchal. 

Thus,  though  Moses  enjoined  cmcuMCisioN,  he  hath  been  carefid  to 
record  the  patriarchal  institution  of  it  with  all  its  circumstance^"*- 
Moses  gave  unto  you  circumcision  {not  because  it  is  of  MoseSy  bmi  of 
dke  fathers)  says  Jesus,  f  So  again,  where  he  institutes  ihe  Jewish 
sabbath  of  rest,  he  records  the  patriarchal  observance  of  it,  in  these 
words: — In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earthy  ifc*  €md  rested 
the  seventh  day  :  tcherefbre  the  Lord  Messed  the  sttbbath  day,  mrnd  hml' 
iawed  it.  X 

The  last  period  then  only  remains  to  be  considered,  namely,  from  the 
^^ression.  Now  at  that  time  and  from  thenceforward,  we  say,  the 
Egyptians  would  not  borrow  of  the  Israelites,  for  these  two  piaiB  and 
convincing  reasons.  I.  They  held  the  Israelites  in  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, and  abhorrence,  as  shepherds,  slaves,  and  enxmibb,  mes  wJm 
had  brought  a  total  devastation  on  their  country:  and  had  embraced  a 
religion  whose  ritual  daily  treated  the  gods  of  i£gypt  with  the  wtoMMt 
ignominy  and  despite.  §  But  people  never  borrow  their  religious  lites 
iW>m  those  towards  whom  they  stand  in  such  inveterate  distance.  2.  It 
was  part  of  the  religion  of  the  old  Egyptians  to  borrow  from  none:| 
most  certainly,  not  from  the  Jews.  This  is  the  account  we  have,  of 
their  natural  disposition,  from  those  ancients  who  have  treated  of  their 
manners.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured  from  infaillble 
authority  that  the  Israelites,  of  the  time  of  Moses,  weie  in  the  very  ex- 
treme of  a  contrary  humour,  and  were  for  BORRownrc  all  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.     This  is  so  notorious,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 

*  See  note  P  P  P  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  1  John  vii.  22.     See  note  Q  Q  Q  Q,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  Exod.  XX,  II.     And  aee  note  R  RR  R,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

4  See  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb.  Rit.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

II  jSffyptii  deiettari  videntwr  qnicquid  u  yn7t  •«  irm^M^t^  parentei  nan  imwwumrm 
runt,  WiUii  j/BgypUaca,  p.  6 — nmr^Ut^t  H  xV^f^****  Mp«<r«,2^;iV«»  •^m  Iwuvitn^mt'^ 
Herodot.  lib.  ii.  rap.  7H.     *EX\nwUUi  li  f0fuut0i  ftvyniri  x^'^»*'  «*•  ^  rs^CM*  u*^*^  fuif 
AAAON  MHAAMA  MHAAMON  Af^xtn  f»f*mi»,n'  m  f*hvm  AxXt  Myiwrm  ml^m      "' 
^vXiirr«vri.— Cap.  91. 
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ike  learned  WitstuB  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Egyptians  were  greatfy 

ntlimed So  borrawimg:*  but  much  more  surprised  with  his  arguments; 

wMch  aro  these:  1.  Clemens  Alezandrinus  says,  that  it  was  the  custom 

«f  the  haribaiiaiMi  and  particularly  the  Egyptians,  to  honour  their  legis- 

Ittan  and  beaefiMstore  as  gods.     2.  Diodorus  Siculus  confirms  this  ac- 

eoant,  where  he  says,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  most  grateful  of  all 

aankind  to  their  bene&ctors.     And  3.  The  same  historian  tells  us, 

that  when  Egypt  was  become  a  province  to  Persia,  the  Egyptians  dei- 

ied  Darius,  while  yet  alive:  which  honour  they  never  had  done  to  any 

other  king.f — This  is  the  whole  of  his  evidence  to  prove  the  Egyptian 

genius  so  greatly  inclined  to  foreign  rites.     Nor  should  I  have  exposed 

the  nakedness  of  this  learned  and  honest  man,  either  in  this  place  or  in 

any  oitber,  but  for  the  use  which  hath  been  made  of  his  authority ;  of 

which  more  hereafter.    But  Witsius,  and  those  in  his  way  of  thinking, 

whoi  they  talk  of  the  Egyptians'  borrowing  Hebrew  rites,  seem  to  have 

entertained  a  wrong  idea  of  that  highly  policied  people.     It  was  not  in 

anient  Egypt,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  idiere  every  private  man,  who  had 

traveiied  for  it,  found  himself  at  liberty  to  set  up  what  lying  vanity  he 

pleased.     For  in  that  wary  monarchy,  religion  was  in  the  hand  of  the 

magistrate,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  public :  so  that  no  private 

noveltiea  could  be  introduced,  had  the  people  been  as  much  diq>06ed,  as 

they  were  indeed  averse,  to  innovations ;  and  that  any  public  ones  would 

be  made,  by  rites  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews,  is,  as  we  have  shown 

above,  highly  improbable. 

Hitherto  I  have  endeavoured  to  discredit  this  proposition,  {thai  the 
Egypiimmt  bammed  cfthe  Israelites)  %K>m  tiie  nature  of  the  thing.  I 
shaH  now  shew  the  falsehood  of  it,  from  the  infallible  testimony  of  God 
lumself :  who,  upbraiding  the  Israelites  with  their  borrowing  idolatrous 
rites  of  all  their  neighbours,  expresses  himself  in  this  manner,  by  the 
prophet  Eaekiel:  The  ootUrary  is  in  thee  from  other  n>omen,  whebeas 
Hom  voUiOWBTH  THK  TO  ooMBfiT  WHOREDOMS:  and  in  that  thou 
givett  a  reward^  and  no  reward  is  given  to  thee^  ther^ore  thou  art  con^ 

*  His  words  are  these:  Magna  quidem  laterum  contentiane  redamat  docUstimut  Spen- 
oervis,  prornuyue  incrediiUe  este  contendit,  conHderato  gentU  utriwgue  genio,  ut  ab 
Uflkneis  iCgjrpiii  im  mom  tarn  muHa  rdigi&nem  adteiverint.  At  quod  ipsi  incrediMe 
mJthtr,  id  wiki,  post  aiiaa  eruditione  aique  judicio  clarusimot,  perquam  probabile  ut: 
IPSO  £GYPTroRUM  ID  8UADKNTE  GBNio.  In  CO  quippe  prastantissimi  au€tore»  conten- 
Hunty  4§lilm  ^iue  JBgypHoi  mojrimd  eot  emuHtnatume protequi,  quo*  tapiontia  atque  tdr-' 
tuie  tJKtUentiore*  cemereni,  et  a  quibu»  se  ingentibua  benejkiu  affectos  esse  meminerant: 
adco  quidem  ut  ejutmodi  moriales,  turn  defunctos  solum,  sed  et  superstUeSy  pro  dtis  ha~ 
hermi. — Lib.  ili.  cap.  12,  p.  202. 

^  CleineiM  Alexandriiuis  danim  ease  dicit,  barbaros  eMmii  semper  h<mord*se  suss 
legumiatores  et  praceptores  deos  ipsos  appeUatUes. — Inter  barbaros  autem  maximd  id  prse- 
stii«nint  .^gypUi.  Qwn  etiam  genus  JBgypHum  diligentissimi  iUos  in  deos  retulit.  As- 
•eotitiir  Diodfaus;  ^ggptios  deuique  supra  cateros  nuntaies  quicquid  bene  de  ipsis  mere- 
tmr  grata  mente  prosequi  affirmant. — Neque  popularibus  mode  suis  atque  indigenis— sed 
peregrinis — Facit  hue  Darii  Persarum  regis  exemplum,  quod  Diodori  iterum  verbis  ex- 
ponun.  Tandem  Darius  legibus  jSgyptiorum  animum  appuHsse  dieitur — Nam  rum 
smerrdUibus  jEgypti  familiaritatem  iniit,  ifc. — Propterea  tantum  honoris  consecuius  est, 
ut  superHes  adkuc  divi  appeUationcm  quod  nuili  regum  aiiorum  contigit,  promeruerit.-—^ 
Lib.  iii.  rap.  IV,  p.  263. 
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irary^  The  intelligent  reader  perceives  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
metaphor  is  this,  Yt  Jews  are  contrary  to  all  other  natums  :  you  arejhmd 
of  borrowing  their  rites,  while  none  rfthem  care  to  borrow  yours.  But 
this  remarkable  &ct,  had  it  not  been  so  expressly  delivered,  might  easily 
have  been  collected  from  the  whole  course  of  sacred  history.  The 
reason  will  be  accounted  for  hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  only  need  to 
observe,  that  by  the  words,  whereas  noneJoUoweth  thee  to  commit  ivAore- 
doms,  is  not  meant,  that  no  particular  gentile  ever  embraced  the  Jewirii 
religion ;  but,  that  no  gentile  people  took  in  any  of  its  rites  into  thcsr 
own  national  worship.  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage 
appears  from  hence,  1 .  The  idolatry  of  the  community  of  Israel  is  here 
spoken  of:  and  this,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  book,  did  not  consist 
in  renouncing  the  religion  of  Moses,  but  in  polluting  it  with  idolatrous 
mixtures.  2.  The  embracing  the  Jewish  religion,  and  renouncing  idol- 
atry, could  not,  in  figurative  propriety,  be  called  committing  whoredom, 
though  polluting  the  Jewish  rites,  by  taking  them  into  their  own  super- 
stitions, gives  elegance  to  the  figure  thus  applied. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  may  wonder  how  men  can  stand  out  against  sach 
kind  of  evidence.  It  is  not,  I  will  assure  him,  from  the  abundance  of 
argument  on  the  other  side;  or  from  their  not  seeing  the  force  on  this; 
but  from  a  pious,  and  therefore  very  excusable,  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  divinity  of  the  law,  if  it  should  be  once  granted  that  any  of  the 
ceremonial  part  was  given  tn  compliance  to  the  peoples  prejudices.  Of 
which  imaginary  danger  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  availed  himself,  to  ca- 
lumniate the  law,  for  a  coiiPLiANCE  too  evident  to  be  denied. 

The  apprehension  therefore  of  this  consequence  being  that  which 
makes  believers  so  unwilling  to  own,  and  deists,  against  the  very  genius 
of  their  infidelity,  so  ready  to  embrace  an  evident  truth;  I  seem  to  come 
in  opportunely  to  set  both  parties  right:  while  I  show,  in  support  of  my 
THIRD  FROPosiTiON,  that  the  consequence  is  groundless ;  and  that  tbe 
fears  and  hopes,  built  upon  this  supposed  compliance,  exe  vain  and  fiui- 
tastic:  which,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  ever  be  the  issue  of  such  fears 
and  hopes  as  arise  only  from  the  religionist's  honest  adherence  to  cam' 
mon  sense  and  to  the  word  of  God, 

[III.]  Our  THIRD  FROPOSITION  is,  that  Moseys  Egyptian  learmng,  €Mmd 
the  laws  he  instituted  in  compliance  to  the  people's  prejudices,  and  in 
opposition  to  Egyptian  superstitions,  are  no  reasonable  objection  to  the 
divinity  of  his  mission.^ 

The  first  part  of  the  proposition  concerns  Moses's  Egyptian  wisdom, 
LfCt  us  previously  consider  what  that  was.  Moses,  says  the  holy  mar- 
tyr Stephen,  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyftiaws, 
and  mighty  in  words  and  deeds.X  Now  where  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  b 
spoken  of,  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  nation  must  needs  be 
meant :  where  the  wisdom  of  a  particular  man,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
his  quality  and  profession.  St  Stephen,  in  this  place,  speaks  of  both. 
•  Ezck.  xvl.  34.  t  Sec  p.  6Sf>,  of  vol.  i.  J  Acts  Til.  22. 
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Li  both,  therefore,  he  mugt  needs  mean  civil  or  political  wisdom ; 
beeniM,  for  that  (as  we  have  shown)  the  Egyptian  nation  was  prinei- 
pillj  dislingoiahed :  and  in  that  consisted  the  eminence  of  character  of 
one  who  had  a  royal  ad(4>tioii,  was  bred  up  at  court,  and  became  at  length 
the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  a  numerous  people.  More  than  this, — St 
Stephen  is  here  speaking  of  him  under  this  public  character,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  necessarily  understood  to  mean,  that  Moses  was  consummate 
m  ike  science  €f  legislaHon,  The  words  indeed  are,  all  the  teaming 
rfthe  JSgypikme.  But  every  good  logician  knows,  that  where  the  thing 
ipoken  of  refers  to  some  particular  use  (as  here,  Moses's  leaenino,  to 
his  COKDUCTIRO  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt)  the  particle  all  does  not 
mean  all  of  every  kmd^  but  aU  the  parts  of  one  kind.  In  this 
restrained  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  sacred  writings.  Thus  in 
the  gospel  of  St  John,  Jesus  says.  When  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truthJ*  But  further,  the  concluding  part  of 
the  characterr— aiM?  mighty  in  words  and  deeds,  will  not  easily  suffer 
the  ftwegoing  part  to  admit  of  any  other  interpretation;  ^v  H  Ivwarof  h 
AOroi2  *mi  h  EPrOlS.  This  was  the  precise  character  of  the  ancient 
CBJKWi  who,  leading  a  free  and  willing  people,  needed  the  arts  of 
peace,  such  as  persuasion  and  law-making,  the  aofOI  ;  and  the  arts 
of  war,  such  as  conduct  and  courage,  the  £PrA  in  the  text.  Hence 
it  is,  that  Jesus,  who  was  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses^  the  legislator  of 
the  new  covenant  as  the  other  was  of  the  oldy  and  the  conductor  of  oiur 
^iritual  warfare,  is  characterised  in  the  same  words,  Iwat^  iv  EPFH/  x§U 
AOrni  iwawrUw  tow  BEOT  mmI  'trayroi  rw  x«ow.t — -^  prophet^  riiighty  in 
D£XD  and  WORD,  before  God  and  all  the  people.  This  wisdom,  there- 
fore, in  which  Moses  was  said  to  be  versed,  we  conclude,  was  the  ro 
w^myfimraUf  rng  ^t^oao^iag,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ro  Bw^rnUM- 
Hence  may  be  seen  the  impertinence  of  those  long  inquiries,  which,  on 
occasion  of  these  words,  men  have  run  into,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
speculative  and  mechanic  arts  of  Egypt,  at  this  period. 

This  being  the  wisdom,  for  which  Moses  is  here  celebrated,  the  deist 
hastily  concluded,  that  therefore  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  policy 
wtu  the  sole  contrivance  of  Moses  himself;  he  did  not  reflect,  that  a 
fundamental  truth  (which  he  will  not  venture  to  dispute  any  more  than 
the  believer)  stands  very  much  in  the  way  of  his  conclusion;  namely, 
That  God,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  never  does  that  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  which  can  be  equally  well  effected  in  an  ordinary. 

In  the  separation  of  the  Israelites,  a  civil  policy  and  a  national  reli- 
gion were  to  be  established,  and  incorporated  with  one  another,  by  God 
himself.  For  that  end,  he  appointed  an  under-agent,  or  instrument; 
w^ho,  in  this  work  of  legislation,  was  either  to  understand  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people,  and  so,  be  capable  of  comprehending  the  general 
plan  delivered  to  him  by  God,  for  the  erection  of  this  extraordinary 
policy :  or  else  he  was  not  to  understand  the  government  of  a  |)eople, 

*  Johii  xri.  13.  '\  Luke  xxir.  10. 
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and  flo,  God  hiioBelf^  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  was,  ttt  evfiiy  st^  to 
interfere,  and  direct  the  ignorance  and  inability  of  his  agent.  Now,  as 
this  perpetual  interposition  might  be  spared  by  the  choioe  of  an  able 
leader,  we  conclude,  on  the  maxim  laid  down,  that  God  would  certaia^ 
employ  such  a  one  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose. 

There  was  yet  another,  and  that  no  slight  expediency,  in  such  a  leader. 
The  Israelites  were  a  stubborn  people,  now  first  forming  into  einl 
government ;  greatly  licentious ;  and  the  more  so,  for  their  just  comiag 
out  of  a  state  of  slavery.  Had  Moses  therefore  been  so  unequal  to  his 
designation,  as  to  need  God's  direction  at  every  turn  to  set  him  right, 
he  would  soon  have  lost  the  authority  requisite  for  keepii^  an  unruly 
multitude  in  awe;  and  have  sunk  into  such  contempt  amoi^t  them»  as 
must  have  retarded  their  designed  establishment. 

But  it  will  be  said,  <<Kthere  wanted  so  able  a  chief  at  the  first  set^ 
ting  up  of  a  theoc&act,  there  would  still  be  the  same  want,  thou^  not 
in  an  equal  degree,  during  the  whole  continuance  of  that  divine  fonn  of 
government."  It  is  likely  there  would,  because  I  find^  God  did  Biake  a 
proper  provision  for  it;  first  in  the  erection  of  the  sOhools  or  tbx  fbo- 
FHBTs:  and  afterwards,  in  the  establishment  of  the  gbeat  8Anhxdbiii, 
which  suooeeded  them.  But  sacred  history  mentioning  these  sokooii  iff 
the  prophets,  and  the  assembly  of  the  sevenfy  elders,  only  occawonally, 
the  accounts  we  have  of  both  are  very  short  and  imperfect.  Which  is 
the  reason  why  interpreters,  who  have  not  well  weighed  the  causes  «£ 
that  occasional  mention,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  greatly  aiiaeld 
by  the  rabbins. 

I.  The  most  particular  account  we  have  of  the  schools  of  ike  pra^ 
phets  is  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  on  this  occasion :  David,  in  his 
escape  from  the  rage  of  Saul,  fled  to  hb  protector,  Samuel,  who  then 
presided  over  a  school  of  the  prophets,  at  Naioth  in  Ramah.*  When 
this  was  told  to  Saul,  he  sent  messengers  in  pursuit  of  him.f  And,  on 
the  iU  success  of  their  errand,  went  afterwards  himself.}  But  as  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  historian,  in  this  mention  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
only  to  acquaint  us  with  the  effect  they  had  on  Saul  and  his  messengers, 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  them,  we  have  only  a  partial  view 
of  these  collegiate  bodies,  that  is,  a  view  of  them  while  at  their  ubvo«> 
TIOKS  only,  and  not  at  their  studies.  For  Saul  and  his  mesaengen 
isoming  when  the  society  was  prophesying,^  or  at  divine  worship,  the 
Spirit  of  God  fell  upon  them,  and  they  prophesied  ^also.  And  thus  the 
ChakL  Paraph,  understands  prophesying,  as  did  the  apostolic  writers, 
who  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  of  ndo^ng  God,  and  singii^ 
praises  unto  him.  For  we  may  well  suppose  these  societies  began  ^n^ 
ended  all  their  daily  studies  with  this  holy  exercise. 

But  from  hence,  writers  of  contrary  parties  have  fallen  into  the  same 
strange  and  absurd  opinion;  while  they  imagined  that,  because  these 
schools  were  indeed  nurseries  of  the  prophets,  that  therefore  they  were 

•  1  Stnu  xix.  IS.  t^Ver.  21.  t  Vcr  «3.  J  Ver.  80. 
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[Awes  of  instnietioii  for  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  abt  of  pbophxct. 
%)inosa  borrowed  this  senseless  fancy  from  the  Rabbins,  and  hath  de- 
firered  it  down  to  his  followers  ;*  from  whence  they  conclude  that  pbo- 
rtECT'  was  amongst  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  Hebrews.  But  an  in- 
quirer of  either  common  sense  or  common  honesty,  would  have  seen  it 
was  a  college  for  the  study  of  the  Jewish  law  only;  and,  as  such, 
■aliirally  and  properly,  a  seminary  of  prophets.  For  those  who  were 
Most  knowing  as  well  as  lealous  in  the  law,  were  surely  the  most  fit  to 
eoQwey  Goi/s  commands  to  his  people. 

This  account  of  the  nature  of  the  9chooU  of  the  prophets  helps  to  show 
us  how  it  became  a  proverb  in  Israel,  Is  Saul  AiiSO  amongst  thi 
^M>FHBT8^f  which,  I  apprehend,  has  been  commonly  mistaken.  The 
proverb  was  used  to  exjNress  a  thing  unlocked  for  and  unlikely.  But ' 
sorely  the  Spirit  of  God  fiilling  occasionally  on  their  supreme  magistrate, 
aft  a  time  when  it  was  so  plentifully  bestowed  on  private  men,  could  be 
Bo  such  unexpected  matter  to  the  people;  who  knew  too,  that  even 
idolaters  and  gentiles  had  partaken  of  it,  while  concerned  in  matters 
whidi  related  to  their  economy.  But  more  than  this,  they  could  not  be 
igiKirant  that  the  S^rit  of  God  had  usually  made  its  abode  with  Saul ; 
as  appears  from  the  following  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  But  the 
Spirit  nf  the  Lotrd  departed  from  Saui^  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the 
Lard  troubled  him*X  From  all  this  I  conclude  that  the  people's  surprises 
wMek  occasioned  this  proverb,  was  not  because  they  heard  the  Spirit  cf 
God  bad  fidlen  upon  him:  but  a  very  different  reason,  which  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  explain. 

Saul,  with  many  great  qualities,  both  of  a  public  man  and  a  private, 
and  in  no  respect  an  unable  chief,  was  yet  so  poorly  prejudiced  in 
fiiToor  of  the  human  policies  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  to  become 
impioasly  cold  and  negligent  in  the  support  and  advancement  of  the 
LAW  ow  GrOD ;  though  raised  to  regal  power  from  a  low  and  obscure 
condition,  for  this  very  purpose.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  mere  politician, 
witimut  the  least  zeal  or  love  for  the  divine  constitution  of  his  country. 
This  was  his  great,  and  no  wonder  it  should  prove  his  unpardonable 
crime.  For  his  folly  had  reduced  things  to  that  extremity,  that  either 
he  must  &]],  or  the  law.  Now,  this  pagan  turn  of  mind  was  no  secret 
to  the  people.  When,  therefore,  they  were  told  that  he  had  sent  fre- 
quent messengers  to  the  supreme  school  of  the  prophets,  where  zeal  for 
the  law  was  so  eminently  professed ;  and  had  afterwards  gone  himself 
thither,  and  entered  with  divine  raptures  and  ecstasy  into  their  devo- 
tions :  they  received  this  extraordinary  news  with  all  the  wonder  and 
amazement  it  deserved.  And,  in  the  height  of  their  surprise,  they  cried 
out,  Is  Saul  also  amongst  the  prophets  ?  i.e.  Is  Saul,  who  throughout 
his  whole  reign,  hath  so  much  slighted  and  contemned  the  law,  and 
would  conduct  all  his  actions  by  the  mere  rules  of  human  policy,  is  he 

•  Se«  note  SS S  S,  at  the  end  of  this  l>ook.  f  1  Sam.  x\x.  24. 
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at  length  become  studious  of  and  zealous  for  the  law  of  God?  And  the 
miracle^  of  such  a  change  in  a  politician,  brought  it  into  a  proverb  be- 
fore the  mistake  was  found  out. 

This  matter  will  receive  farther  light  from  what  we  are  told,  in  the 
same  story,  concerning  David;  a  man  of  so  opposite  a  character,  with 
regard  to  his  sentiments  of  the  law,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  for 
this  difference  only  that  he  was  decreed  by  God  to  succeed  the  other, 
in  his  kingdom.  Now  David,  the  story  tells  us,  sojourned  for  some 
time  in  this  school. — So  David  fled  and  escaped,  and  came  to  Sammeif 
at  Ramak,  and  told  him  all  that  Saul  had  done  to  him,  and  hs  A2n> 
Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth.  *  And  here  it  was,  as  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  that  he  so  greatly  cultivated  and  improved  his 
natural  disposition  of  love  and  zeal  for  the  law,  as  to  merit  that  most 
glorious  of  all  titles,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  ;  for,  till  now, 
his  way  of  life  had  been  very  distant  from  accomplishments  of  this 
nature;  his  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  the  country;  and  hi» 
early  manhood  in  camps  and  courts.f  But  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
cause  of  truth  to  know,  that  this  character  was  not  given  him  for  his 
PRIVATE  morals,  but  his  public  ;  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the 
glory  of  the  theocracy.  This  is  seen  from  the  first  mention  of  him 
under  this  appellation,  by  Samuel,  who  tells  Saul — Sut  now  thy  king* 
dom  shall  not  continue, — The  Lord  hath  sought  him  a  man  after  hib 
OWN  HEART,  and  the  Lord  hath  commanded  him  to  be  captain  ofoer  his 
people,  X  And  again,  God  himself  says,  /  have  chosen  Jerusalem  thai 
my  name  might  he  there^  and  have  chosen  David  to  be  over  my  people 
Israel,  §  Here  David's  vicegerency,  we  see,  is  represented  to  be  as 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  economy,  as  God's  peculiar  residence  in 
Jerusalem.  Conformably  to  these  ideas  it  was,  that  Hosea,  prophesy- 
ing of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  makes  the  God  of  Israel  and  his 
vicegerent  inseparable  parts  of  the  economy. — Afterwards  shall  the 
children  of  Israel  return,  and  seeh  the  Lord  tJieir  God  and  David 
their  king  ;  ||  t.  e,  they  shall  have  the  same  zeal  for  the  dispensation 
which  king  David  had;  and  on  account  of  which  they  shall  honour  his 
memory.  Now  if  we  would  but  seek  for  the  reason  of  this  pre-eminence, 
in  David's  public,  not  in  his  private  character,  we  should  see  it  afforded 
no  occasion  of  scandal.lT  His  zeal  for  the  law  was  constantly  the  same: 
as  is  manifest  by  this  distinguishing  circumstance,  that  he  never  fell 
into  idolatry.  But  the  phrase  itself,  of  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
is  best  explained  in  the  case  of  Samuel.  Eli  the  prophet  was  rejected, 
and  Samuel  put  in  his  place  just  in  the  same  manner  that  David 
superseded  Saul.  On  this  occasion,  when  God's  purpose  was  de* 
nounced  to  Eli,  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  same  manner — And  I  wili 
raise  me  up  a  faithfoU  priest,  that  shall  do   according  to  that 

♦   1  Sam.  xix.  1«.  .'  +  See  note  U  U  U  U,  at  die  end  of  this  book. 
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WHICH  IS  IN  xiMS  HEABT.*  What  was  then  tit  Ghd^s  heart  (to  speak 
io  the  huDguage  of  humanity)  the  context  tells  us,  the  establishment  of 
kis  dispensation.  Thus,  we  see,  the  man  after  Crod*s  own  heart  is  the 
man  who  seconds  God's  views  in  the  support  of  the  theocracy.  No  other 
rirtue  was  here  in  question.  Though  in  an  indefinite  way  of  speaking* 
wiiere  the  subject  is  only  the  general  relation  of  man  to  God,  no  one 
can,  indeed,  be  caUed  a  man  after  God^s  own  hearty  but  he  who  uses 
his  best  endeavours  to  imitate  God's  purity  as  far  as  miserable  humanity 
will  allow,  in  the  uniform  practice  of  every  virtue. 

By  this  time,  therefore,  I  presume,  the  serious  reader  will  be  disposed 
to  take  for  just  what  it  is  worth,  that  refined  observation  of  the  noble 
author  of  the  Characteristics,  where  he  says,  <<  It  is  not  possible,  by  the 
MMS^s  ar%  to  make  that  royal  hero  appear  amiable  in  human  eyes,  who 
found  such  fitvour  in  the  eye  of  Heaven.  Such  are  mere  human  hearts, 
that  they  can  hardly  find  the  least  sympathy  with  that  only  one  which 
had  the  character  of  being  after  the  pattern  of  the  Almighty."! — His 
lordship  seems  willing  to  make  any  thing  the  test  of  truthy  but  that  only 
which  has  a  claim  to  it,  bight  reason.  Sometimes  this  test  is  btdi* 
cuix, ;  here,  it  is  the  abt  of  poetry — it  is  not  possible^  says  he,  for 
the  mus^s  art  to  mahe  that  royal  hero  appear  amiable  in  human  eyes. 
Therefore,  because  David  was  not  a  character  to  be  managed  by  the 
poet,  for  the  hero  of  a  fiction,  he  was  not  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God,  to  support  a  theocracy :  and  having  nothing  amiable  in  the  eyes 
of  our  noUe  critic,  there  could  be  nothing  in  him  to  make  him  accept- 
able to  his  Maker.  But  when  classical  criticism  goes  beyond  its  bounds, 
it  is  liable  to  be  bewildered,  as  here.  The  noble  author  assures  us  that 
David  was  the  only  man  eharcuiterized,  to  be  after  God's  own  heart, 
whereas  we  see  the  very  same  character  is  given  of  Samuel ;  and  both 
hoDonred  with  this  glorious  appellation  for  the  same  reason. 

II.  As  for  the  obeat  sanhedrim,  it  seems  to  have  been  established 
after  the  fiulnre  of  prophecy.  And  concerning  the  members  of  this 
body,  the  rabbins  tell  us,  there  was  a  tradition,  that  they  were  bound  to 
be  skilled  in  all  sciences.^  So  far  is  certain,  that  they  extended  their 
jurisdiction  to  the  jud^ng  of  doctrines  and  opinions,  as  appears  by  their 
deputation  to  Jesus,  to  know  by  what  authority  he  did  his  great  works. 
And  as  the  address  of  our  blessed  Saviour  on  this  occasion  deserves 
well  to  be  illustrated,  I  shall  set  down  the  occurrence  as  it  is  recorded 
by  St  Matthew: — "  When  he  was  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  came  unto  him  as  he  was  teaching, 
and  said ;  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?  And  who  gave 
thee  this  authority  ?  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also 
will  ask  you  one  thing,  which  if  you  tell  me,  I  in  like  wise  will  tell  you 
by  what  authority  I  do  these  things.  The  baptism  of  John^  whence  was 
it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  And  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying, 

*    1  SMn.  ii.  36.  f  Advice  to  an  Author,  sect  3,  vol.  i. 

X  See  SmiUrs  Select  Discourses,  p.  258. 
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If  we  shall  say,  From  heaven,  he  will  say  unto  us,  Why  did  ye  not  then 
believe  him?  But  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men ;  we  fear  the  people:  for  all 
hold  John  as  a  prophet.  And  they  answered  Jesus  and  said.  We  ean- 
not  tell.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  authority 
I  do  these  things."*  We  are  not  to  suppose  this  to  be  a  captious  eva« 
sion  of  a  question  made  by  those  whose  authority  he  did  not  acknow* 
ledge.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  direct  reply  to  an  acknowledged 
jurisdiction  (as  Jesus  was  obedient  to  all  the  institutions  of  his  country)^ 
convincing  them  that  the  question  needed  not,  even  on  the  prindplei  of 
that  jurisdiction,  any  precise  answer.  They  sent  to  him  to  koow  the 
authority  on  which  he  acted.  He  asks  them  whether  they  had  yet  de- 
termined of  John's :  they  say,  they  had  not.  Then  repliea  Jssus,  ^  I 
need  not  tell  you  my  authority;  since  the  sanhedrim's  not  having  yet 
determined  of  John's,  sh^ws  such  a  determination  unnecessary }  or  at 
least,  since  (both  by  John's  account  and  mine)  he  is  represented  as  the 
forerunner  of  my  mission,  it  is  fit  to  begin  with  his  pretenmons  firtt*" 
The  address  and  reasoning  of  this  reply  are  truly  divine. 

The  foregoing  observations  concerning  this  method  of  divine  wisdom, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  will  be  much  supported,  if 
we  contrast  it  with  that  which  providence  was  pleased  to  take  in  the 
propagation  of  Christianity. 

The  blessed  Jesus  came  down  to  teach  mankind  a  spiritual  religion* 
the  object  of  each  individual  as  such ;  and  offered  to  their  acceptance  on 
the  sole  force  of  its  own  evidence.  The  propagators  of  this  rdigion 
had  no  neefl  to  be  endowed  with  worldly  authority  or  learning;  for  here 
was  no  body  of  men  to  be  conducted :  nor  no  civil  policy  or  government 
to  be  erected  or  administered.  Had  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  made 
choice  of  the  great  and  learned  for  this  employment,  they  had  die- 
credited  their  own  success.  It  might  have  been  then  objected,  that  the 
gospel  had  made  its  way  by  the  aid  of  human  power  or  sophistry.  To 
preserve,  therefore,  the  splendour  of  its  evidence  unsullied,  the  meanest 
and  most  illiterate  of  a  barbarous  people  were  made  choice  oi^  for  the 
instruments  of  God's  last  great  revelation  to  mankind:  armed  with  no 
other  power  but  of  miracles,  and  that  only  for  the  credence  of  their 
mission ;  and  with  no  other  wisdom  but  of  truth,  and  that  only  to  be 
proposed  freely  to  the  understandings  of  particulars.  St  Paul,  who  had 
fathomed  the  mysterious  depths  of  divine  wisdom  under  each  economy, 
was  so  penetrated  with  the  view  of  this  last  dispensation,  that  he  breaki 
out  into  this  rapturous  and  triumphant  exclamation,  Where  is  the  nfieef 
ffliere  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?  Halh  noi 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?'\ 

But  further,  divine  wisdom  so  wonderj^ly  contrived,  that  the  inabil- 
ity and  ignorance  of  the  propagators  of  Christianity  were  as  useful  to 
the  advancement  of  this  religion,  as  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  the 
leader  of  the  Jews  were  for  the  establishment  of  theirs. 

•  Mat.  xxt.  S3,  et  8tq.  f  1  Cor.  i.  SO. 
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/dnO  only  give  one  instance  out  6f  many  which  will  occur  to  an  at- 

ttttiTe  raad^  of  the  evangelic  history. 
Wlien  Je8U8  had  chosen  these  mean  and  weak  instruments  of  his 
'  jiower^  he  sufRBred  them  to  continue  in  their  national  prejudices  concem- 
iag  his  character ;  the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  extent  of  his  juris- 
diction; as  the  sole  human  means  of  keeping  them  attached  to  his  service, 
not  only  during  the  course  of  their  attendance  on  his  ministry,  but  for 
some  time  after  his  resurrection,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
them ;  that  power  which  was  to  lead  them  into  all  truth;  but  by  just 
and  equal  steps.  Let  us  see  the  use  of  this,  in  the  following  circum- 
stance: from  the  order  of  the  whole  of  God's  dispensation  to  mankind, 
as  laid  down  in  scripture,  we  learn,  that  the  offer  of  the  gospel  was  to 
be  first  fiurly  made  to  the  Jews ;  and  then  afterwards  to  the  gentiles. 
Now  when,  soon  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  the  church  was  forced, 
by  the  persecution  of  the  synagogue,  to  leave  Judea,  and  to  disperse 
itsrif  through  all  the  r^ons  round  about;  had  the  apostles,  on  this  dis- 
persion, been  fully  instructed  in  the  design  of  God  to  call  the  gentiles 
into  his  church,  resentment  for  their  iU  usage  within  Judea,  and  the 
small  prospect  of  better  success  amongst  those  who  were  without,  which 
they  of  Jerusalem  had  prejudiced  against  the  gospel,  would  naturally 
have  disposed  them'  to  turn  immediately  to  the  gentiles.  By  whidi 
means  Gob's  purpose,  without  a  supernatural  force  upon  their  minds, 
had  been  defeated ;  as  so  great  a  part  of  the  Jews  would  not  have  had 
the  goep^Jirsi  preached  unto  them.  But  now,  pushed  on  by  this  com- 
modious prejudice,  that  the  benefits  belonged  properly  to  the  race  of 
Abraham,  they  directly  addressed  themselves  to  their  brethren  of  the 
tSspernoH:  where  meeting  with  the  same  ill  success,  their  sense  of  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  house  of  Israel  would  now  begin  to  abate  that 
preiodice  in  their  favour.  And  then  came  the  time  to  enlighten  them 
in  this  matter,  without  putting  too  great  a  force  upon  their  minds ;  which 
is  not  God's  way  of  acting  with  free  agents.  Accordingly,  his  purpose 
of  calling  the  gentiles  into  the  church  was  now  clearly  revealed  to  Peter 
at  Joppa;  and  a  proper  subject,  wherewith  to  begin  this  great  work,  was 
ready  provided  for  him. 

But  though  ignorance  in  the  propagator  of  a  divine  truth  amongst 
particulars,  may  serve  to  these  important  ends,  yet  to  show  stiU  plainer 
how  pernicious  this  inability  would  be  wherever  a  society  is  concerned, 
as  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  I  shall  produce  an  occa- 
sional example  even  in  the  Christian. 

For  when  now  so  great  numbers  of  the  gentiles  were  converted  to 
Christ,  that  it  became  necessary  to  form  them  into  a  church ;  that  is,  a 
religious  society;  which  of  course  hath  its  policy  as  well  as  the  civil; 
so  hurtful  was  ignorance  in  its  governing  members,  that  divers  of  them, 
though  graced  with  many  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  caused  such  disorders 
in  their  assemblies  as  required  all  the  abilities  of  the  learned  apos- 
tle to  reform  and  regulate.     And  then  it  was,  and  for  this  purpose, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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tliat  Paul,  the  proper  apostle  of  the  gentiles,*  was,  in  an  eztraoixiUnary 
manner,  called  in,  to  conduct,  by  his  learning  and  abilities,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  companion  Luke,  a  learned  man  also,  this  part  of  God's 
purpose  to  its  completion.  The  rest  were  properly  apostles  of  the  Jews ; 
■which  people  having  a  religious  society  already  formed,  the  ooDTcrts 
from  thence  had  a  kind  of  rule  to  go  by,  which  served  them  for  their  pre- 
sent occasions ;  and  therefore  ihese  needed  no  great  talents  of  parts  or  kacm- 
ing ;  nor  had  they  any.  But  a  new  society  was  to  be  formed  amongst  the 
gentile  converts ;  and  this  required  an  able  conductor ;  and  saoh  a  <me 
they  had  in  Paul.  But  will  any  one  say  that  his  learning  afivded  an 
objection  against  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ?  We  conclude^  therelbn, 
that  none  can  arise  from  the  abilities,  natural  and  acquired,  of  the  great 
Jewish  lawgiver.     The  point  to  be  proved. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition,  thai  ike  Uum 
insHiuied  in  compliance  to  the  peoples  pr^fudioes^  and  in  opposiiion  Is 
Egyptian  svpergtitionsj  are  no  reasonable  otjeetion  to  the  dmniijf  ef 
^e  Jewish  religion.  That  most  of  these  laws  were  given  in  opposiiion 
to  Egyptian  superstitions,  believers  seem  not  unwilling  to  allow ;  as  ap- 
prehending no  consequence  from  such  a  concession  that  will  give  then 
trouble.  The  thing  which  startles  them  is  the  supposition  that  some  of 
these  laws  were  given  in  compliance  to  the  Jewish'  prejudices;  because 
infidels  have  enforced  this  circumstance  to  the  discredit  of  Moses's  pre- 
tensions. To  satisfy  believers,  therefore,  I  shall  show,  ^*  that  the  laws 
in  compliance  were  a  consequence  of  the  laws  in  opposition^  And  to 
reconcile  them  to  both  sorts,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  double 
consideration  of  their  necessity  and  fitness,  that  the  institution  of  snob 
laws  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of  their  originaL 

I.  If  God  did  indeed  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  this  people,  it  will,  I 
suppose,  be  easily  granted,  that  his  purpose  was  to  separate  them  from  the 
csontagion  of  that  universal  idolatry,  which  had  now  overspread  the  whok 
earth ;  and  to  which,  especially  to  the  Egyptian,  they  were  moat  is- 
veterately  prone. 

There  were  two  ways,  in  the  hand  of  God,  for  effecting  this  a^Mura- 
tion :  either  to  overrule  the  will ;  and  this  required  only  the  ezeroiae  of 
his  power:  or,  by  leaving  the  will  at  liberty,  to  counterwork  the  paanons, 
and  this  required  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom. 

Now,  as  all  the  declared  purposes  of  this  separation  show,  that  God 
acted  with  the  Israelites  as  moral  agents,  we  must  needs  conclude,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiar  favour  by  which  they  were  elected,  and  tho  es- 
traordinary  providence  by  which  they  were  conducted,  that  yet,  amidst 
all  this  display  and  blaze  of  almighty  power,  the  will  ever  remained 
free  and  uncontrolled.  This  not  only  appears  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  whole  history  of  their  reduction  out  of  EgypL  To 
give  only  one  instance :   Moses  tells  us,  that  God  led  the  Israelites  into 

*  Thegotptl  of  the  uneircumeision  wa*  committed  unto  me,  at  the  gotpel  of  IA#  tfrirwN- 
eMom  wae  utUo  Peter,  Gal.  ii.  7. 
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the  bud  of  Canaai^  not  by  the  direct  way  of  the  Philistines,  lest  the 
sight  of  danger,  in  an  expedition  against  a  strong  and  warlike  people, 
ihodd  make  them  dioose  to  retom  to  Egypt,  and  seek  for  refuge  in  their 
liaTery:  but  he  led  them  about,  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness,  to  inure 
them  by  degrees  to  fiktigue  and  hardships;  the  best  foundation  of  military 
prowess.^  And  when  God,  to  punish  them  for  their  cowardice,  on  the 
raport  of  Ike  fiutUees  ezpkirers  of  the  land,  had  decreed  that  that  genera- 
tioa  ahottld  be  worn  away  in  the  wilderness,!  the  wise  policy  of  this  a&k- 
tenee  was  ae  eonepicuoiia  as  the  justice  of  it. 

If  thcD  the  wills  of  this  peofde  were  to  be  left  free,  and  their  minds 
inflaenoed  only  by  working  on  their  passions,  it  is  evident,  that  God, 
when  he  became  their  lawgiver,  would  act  by  the  same  policy  in  use 
amoi^^  homan  lawgivers  for  restraining  the  vicious  inclinations  of  the 
people.  The  same^  I  say,  in  kind,  though  differing  infinitely  in  degree. 
For  afi  people^  whether  eondoeted  on  divine  or  human  measures,  having 
the  same  nature,  the  same  Eberty  of  will,  and  the  same  terrestrial  sitoa- 
tion,  mnet  needs  require  the  same  mode  (^  guidance.  And,  in  fact,  we 
find  the  Jewish  to  be  indeed  constituted  like  other  civil  governments, 
with  regard  to  the  integral  parts  of  a  political  society. 

Aeeording  to  all  human  conception,  therefore,  we  see  no  way  left  to 
keep  eueh  a  peo]^  thus  separated,  free  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  but, 

First,  by  severe  penal  laws  against  idolaters ; 

Andy  secondly,  by  frannng  a  multifarious  ritual,  whose  whole  direc- 
taoB,  looking  contrary  to  the  forbidden  superstitions,  would,  by  degrees, 
wear  out  the  present  fondness  for  them;  and  at  length  Inring  on  an 
w^us#.»^  aversioii  to  them.  This  is  the  way  of  wise  lawgivers;  who,  in 
order  to  keep  the  wtD  from  revolting,  forbear  to  do  every  thing  by  ^reet 
fiwee  and  fear  of  puushment ;  but  employ,  where  they  can,  the  gentler 
HMlkods  of  restraint. 

Thirdly;  but  as  even  in  the  practice  of  this  gentler  method,  when  the 
pansiono  and  prejudices  run  high,  a  direct  and  professed  opposition  will 
be  apt  to  irritate  and  inflame  them;  tho^ore  it  will  be  further  necessary, 
in  order  to  break  and  elude  their  violence,  to  turn  men's  fondness  for 
the  forlridden  practice  into  a  harmless  channel;  and  by  indulging  them 
IB  those  customs,  which  they  could  not  well  abuse  to  siqperstition,  enaUe 
the  more  severe  and  opposite  institutions  to  perform  their  work.  Such, 
lor  instance,  might  be  the  Ughting  up  of  lamps  in  religious  worship: 
which  practice,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  assures  us,  came  first  from  the 
Egyptians  :|  nor  would  Witsius  himself  venture  to  deny  it.§  But,  for 
the  same  reason,  we  conclude  that  the  brazen  serpent  was  no  imitation 
of  an  Egyptian  practice,  as  Sir  J.  Blarsham  would  persuade  us;  because 
we  see  how  easily  it  might,  and  did  suffer  abuse.     Which  conclusion, 

•  Exod.  iHi.  17.  t  Num.  xiiJ.  and  xIt. 

t  Aiyiwrm  xix*****   •«'•"  •'f^**   ••'•iJw^Bf.— Strom,  lib.  I.   p.   306,   ediL   Colon. 

5  Eanini  poccrntrum]  primt  id  reUgionem  acceiisio,  utrum  Ilebrois  debofttur,  tn 
JB^Tptiit,  baud  fadto  dixero. — iEgypt.  p.  190. 
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not  only  our  principle  leads  us  to  make,  but  matter  of  fact  enables  us 
to  prove.* 

Such  a  conduct  therefore  as  this,  where  the  will  is  left  free,  appears 

to  be  NECESSARY. 

II.  Let  us  see  next  whether  it  were  fit,  that  is,  whether  it  agreed 
with  the  wisdom,  dignity,  and  purity  of  God. 

1.  His  WISDOM  indeed  is  the  attribute  peculiarly  manifested  in  this 
method  of  government ;  and  certainly  with  as  great  lustre  as  we  riioold 
have  seen  his  power,  had  it  been  his  good  pleasure  to  have  overruled 
the  will.  To  give  an  instance  only  in  one  particular,  most  liable  to  the 
ridicule  of  unbelievers ;  I  mean,  in  that  part  of  the  Jewish  institute  which 
concerns  clean  and  unclean  meats ;  and  descends  to  so  low  and  minute 
a  detail,  that  men,  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  end  of  this  regulation^ 
have,  on  its  apparent  unfitness  to  engage  the  concern  of  God,  conduded 
against  the  divine  original  of  the  law.  But  would  they  reflect,  that  the 
purpose  of  separating  one  people  from  the  contagion  of  universal  idolatry, 
and  this,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  still  greater  good,  was  a  design  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  they  would  see  this  part  of  the 
Jewish  institution  in  a  different  light:  they  would  see  the  brightest  marks 
of  divine  wisdom  in  an  injunction  which  took  away  the  very  grounds  of 
all  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  For  those  who  can  neither  eat  nor 
drink  together,  are  never  likely  to  become  intimate.  This  will  open  to 
us  the  admirable  method  of  divine  providence  in  Peter's  vision.  The 
time  was  now  come  that  the  apostle  should  be  instructed  in  Gtod's  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  gentiles  into  the  church :  at  the  hour  of  repast,  there- 
fore, he  had  a  scenical  representation  of  all  kinds  of  meats,  dean  and 
unclean;  of  which  he  was  bid  to  take  and  eat  indifferently  and  without 
distinction.!  The  primary  design  of  this  vision,  as  appears  by  the  oon- 
text,  was  to  inform  him  that  the  partition-wall  was  now  broken  down, 
and  that  the  gentiles  were  to  be  received  into  the  church  of  Chbibt. 
But  besides  its  figurative  meaning,  it  had  a  litersQ ;  and  signified,  that  the 
distinction  of  bceats,  as  well  as  of  men,  was  now  to  be  abolished.  And 
-how  necessary  such  an  information  was,  when  he  was  about  to  go  upon 
his  mission  to  the  gentiles,  and  was  to  conciliate  their  benevolence  and 
good- will,  I  have  observed  above.  But  although  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  distinction  of  meats  into  clean  and  unclean,  yet  another 
certainly  for  the  preservation  of  health.  This  institution  was  of  necesnty 
to  be  observed  in  the  first  case,  to  secure  the  great  object  oi^ksepamUion: 
and  in  the  second  case  (which  is  no  trivial  mark  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
insti tutor)  it  might  be  safely  and  commodiously  observed  by  a  peqple  tkos 
separated^  who  were  consequently  to  be  for  ever  confined  within  the 
limits  of  one  country.  And  here  the  absurdity  of  this  part  of  Mahome- 
tanism  evidently  betrays  itself.  Mahomet  would  needs  imitate  the  law 
of  Moses,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this  the  cUstinctian  of  meatMy  ehan  and 
unclean;  without  considering  that  in  a  religion  formed  for  conqnest, 

*  Set  abov*.  \  Arts  x.  10,  tt  wq. 
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whose  foUowera  were  to  inliabii  regions  of  the  most  different  and  con- 
trary qualities^  the  food  which  in  one  climate  was  hurtful  or  nutritive,  in 
tDolher  changed  its  properties  to  their  contraries.  But  to  show  still 
more  clearly  the  difference  between  institutions  formed  at  hazard,  and 
thoee  by  divine  appointment,  we  may  observe,  that  when  Judaism  arrived 
at  its  completion  in  Christianity,  the  followers  of  which  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  dimes,  the  distinction  between  meats  clean  and  unclean  was 
abolished;  which,  at  the  same  time,  serving  other  great  ends  explained 
above,  show  the  dispensation  (in  the  course  of  which  these  several 
dianges  of  the  economy  took  place)  to  be  really  divine. 

2.  As  to  the  DIGNITY  and  miyesty  of  God,  that,  surely,  does  not  suf- 
fer, in  his  not  interfering  with  his  power,  to  force  the  will,  but  permitting 
it  to  be  drawn  and  inclined  by  those  cords  of  a  man,  his  natural  motives. 
The  dignity  of  any  being  consists  in  observing  a  conformity  between  his 
actions,  and  his  quality,  or  station.  Now  it  pleased  the  GrOD  of  heaven 
to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Jewish  re- 
public. But  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  the  part  of  a  wise  magistrate  to 
restrain  a  people,  devoted  to  any  particular  superstition,  by  a  ritual  di- 
rectly opposite  in  the  general  to  that  superstition ;  and  yet  similar  in 
such  particular  practices  as  could  not  be  abused  or  perverted:  because 
compliance  with  the  popular  prejudices  in  things  indifferent,  naturally 
eludes  the  force  of  their  propensity  to  things  evil.  In  this  wise  policy, 
therefore,  the  dignity  of  the  God  of  heaven  was  not  impaired. 

3.  Nor  is  his  pubitt  any  more  affected  by  this  supposed  conduct. 
The  rites,  in  question,  are  owned  to  be,  in  themselves,  indifferent;  and 
good  or  evil  only  as  they  are  directed  to  a  true  or  false  object. 

If  it  be  said  ^*  that  their  carnal  nature,  or  wearisome  multiplicity,  or 
scmpoloiis  observance,  render  them  unworthy  of  the  purity  and  spiritual 
nature  of  (jOd:^  to  believers,  I  reply,  that  this  objection  holds  equally 
against  these  rites  in  whatever  view  they  themselves  are  wont  to  regard 
them: — to  unbelievers ;  that  they  forget,  or  do  not  understand  God's 
primary  end,  in  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  ritual ;  which  was,  to  pre- 
serve the  |>eople  from  the  contagion  of  those  idolatrous  practices  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  But  nothing  could  be  so  effectual  to  this 
purpose,  as  such  a  rituaL  And  since  the  continual  proneness  of  that 
people  to  idolatry  hath  been  shown  to  arise  from  the  inveterate  preju- 
dice of  intercommunity  of  worship,  nothing  could  be  so  effectual  as  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  their  ritual. 

If  it  be  said,  '^  that  the  former  abuse  of  these  indulged  rites  to  an 
abominable  superstition  had  made  them  unfit  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  God  of  purity:"  I  reply,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  to  make  them  uf^.  That  a  material  substance,  materi- 
ally soiled,  stmned,  and  infected,  is  unfit  to  approach  and  be  joined  to 
one  of  great  cleanness  and  purity,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  let  us  not 
mistake  words  for  things;  and  draw  a  metaphysical  conclusion  from  a 
metaphorical  expression.     The  soil  and  stain,  in  the  case  before  us,  is 
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altogether  figurative,  that  is,  unreal.  And  in  truth,  the  very  objection 
is  taken  from  the  command  of  this  very  law,  to  abstain  from  things  pol- 
lutied  by  idolatry:  but  we  now  understand,  that  the  reason  of  its  so 
severely  forbidding  the  use  of  some  things  that  had  been  abused  to  su- 
perstition, was  the  very  same  with  its  indulging  the  use  of  others  which 
had  been  equally  abused;  namely,  to  compass,  by  the  best,  though  cBf- 
ferent  yet  concording  means,  that  one  great  end,  the  extibfation  of 
iDOLATBT.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  law  concerning  things  poOoted, 
like  many  other  of  the  Jewish  observances,  hath  occasionally  been 
adopted  by  different  sects  in  the  Christian  church.  Thus  our  pubttaits, 
who  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from  the  subject  in  debate,  quarreled 
with  the  established  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  and  the 
posture  of  communicating,  because  they  had  been  abused  to  the  support 
of  popish  superstition.*  I  choose  this  instance,  that  the  men  whom  I 
am  arguing  against,  may  see  the  issue  of  their  objection ;  and  that  they, 
from  whom  the  instance  is  taken,  may  be  shown  the  unreasonablenetB 
of  their  separation;  as  &r  at  least  as  it  was  occasioned  on  account  of 
ceremonies. 

If,  lastiy,  it  be  said,  ^*  that  these  rites,  which  once  had  been,  might  be 
again,  abused  to  superstition;  and  were  therefore  unfit  to  be  employed 
in  this  new  service  ;**  I  reply,  that  this  is  a  mistake.  For,  1.  We  go  on 
tiie  supposition,  that  the  Jews  were  indulged  in  no  practices  capable  of 
being  so  abused.  2.  That  though  they  might  in  themselves  be  subject 
to  abuse,  yet  they  carried  their  corrective  with  them:  which  was,  first, 
their  being  intermixed  with  a  vast  number  of  other  rites  directly  oppo- 
site to  all  idolatrous  practice ;  and,  secondly,  their  making  part  of  a  bur- 
densome multifarious  worship,  which  would  keep  the  people  so  constantly 
employed,  as  to  afford  them  neither  time  nor  occasion,  from  the  cause 
in  question,  of  falling  into  foreign  idolatries. 

But  how  can  I  hope  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  this  conduct  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  when  even  the  believing  part  of  those  whom  I  oppose 
seem  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  reasoning  of  Jesus  himself;  who  has 
admirably  illustrated  and  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  this  conduct,  in  the 
fiuniliar  parable  of  new  cloth  in  old  garments,  and  new  wine  in  old  hoi* 
Ues.'\  which  though  given  in  answer  to  a  particular  question,  was  intend- 
ed to  instruct  us  in  this  general  truth.  That  it  is  the  way  of  God  to  ac- 
commodate his  institutions  to  the  state,  the  condition,  and  contracted 
habits  of  his  creatures. 

But  as  this  notion  hath  been  condemned  ex  cathedra;^  and  the  ^^^gp* 
tiaca  of  Herman  Witsius  reconmiended  to  the  clergy,  cu  a  distinei  tmd 
solid  confutation  of  Spenoei's  booh,  de  legibus  Hebraorum  ritmUUmM; 

•  See  note  Y  Y  Y  Y,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

«f-  And  he  spake  alto  a  parable  unto  them,  No  ntan  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garmmU  ^pMi 
an  old:  if  otherteise,  tken  6oih  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  and  the  piece  thai  was  taken  »mt  ^ 
the  new,  agreetk  not  with  tht  oUL  And  no  man  puitetk  new  wine  into  old  Umu^  Um  Sir 
new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles  shall perish.-^Lvkt  T.  901. 

X  Wucrlaiid'i  Chtrge  to  the  Clergy  of  Middlesex. 
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IdmB  enmiiie  what  that  learned  foreigner  hath  to  say  against  It.     All 
WitBUfl's  reasoning  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  his  third  book{  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  pick  out,  and  set  in  the 
fiurest  light. 

1.  His  first  argument  is,  '^that  it  is  a  dishonouring  of  God,  who  has 
the  hearts  oi  men  in  his  power,  and  can  turn  them  as  he  pleases,  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  standing  in  need  of  the  tricks  of  crafty  politicians; 
not  but,  he  confesoes,  that  God  deab  with  men  as  reasonable  creatures^ 
and  attains  his  end  by  fit  and  adequate  means ;  and  in  the  choice  of  these 
means,  manifests  a  wisdom  perfectly  admirable."  Yet,  for  all  this,  he 
saysy  **we  cannot,  without  the  highest  contumely,  presume  to  compare 
the  sacred  policy  of  Heaven  with  the  arts  and  shifts  of  the  beg^euiy 
politics  of  this  woild."* — ^AU  I  find  here  is  only  misrepresentation. 
Speooer  never  compared  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  institution  of  the 
Jewish  repaUic,  to  the  inek$  and  $h^  of  politicians;  but  to  their 
Itj^imaie  art$  of  government,  conducted  on  the  rules  of  strict  morality. 
And  i^  as  this  writer  owns,  God  dealt  wUh  the  Israelites  as  reasonable 
ereat^treSy  amd  aUamed  his  end  by  fit  and  adequate  means^  he  must 
needs  use  a  wisdom  the  same  in  kind,  though  vastly  different  in  degree, 
with  what  we  call  human  policy.  But  indeed,  he  seems  reconciled  to  the 
thii^:  it  is  the  name  only  which  he  dislikes.  If  his  followers  say, 
otherwise,  I  deure  they  would  explain,  in  some  intelligible  manner,  their 
idea  of  that  wisdom^  in  God's  civil  government  of  a  people,  which  is  not 
founded  in  the  exercise  of  almighty  power,  and  is  yet  difierent  in  kind 
from  what  we  call  policy. 

2.  Ifis  second  argument  is,  ^Hhat,  as  God  erected  a  new  republic,  it 
his  will  that  it  should  appear  new  to  the  Israelites.  Its  structure 
not  to  be  patched  up  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  Canaanitish  or  Egyp- 
tian rites,  but  was  formed  according  to  the  model  brought  down  from 
heaven,  and  shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount.  Nor  was  it  left  to  the  peo- 
ple to  do  the  least  thing  in  religious  matters,  on  their  own  head.     All 

determinately  ordered,  even  to  the  most  minute  circumstance ;  which 
so  bound  upon  them,  that  they  could  not  do,  or  omit,  any  the  least 
thing  contrary  to  the  law,  without  becoming  liable  to  immediate  punish- 
vutnir^ — ^11^  by  this  newness  of  the  Jewish  republic,  be  meant,  that  it 

*  Venm  enimyero  fjoaoUmcunque  hac  civilis  prudentiaB  gpeciem  bftbeant,  pneter  Dti 
n:rtem  cimcta  dicuntur,  et  humani  commeDta  suotjngenii,  divioi  oumiois  mmjesUte  hand 
mXH  digna.  Nlminim  cauU  catique  in  seculo  mortales  Deiira  ex  sua  metiuntur  indoto: 
vcanasque  imperandi  artas,  et  vaframenta  politiconim,  qua  vix  terra  probet,  coelo  locant. 
Qaaitl  Tero  in  populo  sibi  formando  iirmandoque  iis  astutiarum  ambagibus  iodigeat  is,  qui, 
fnortaUnm  corda  In  manu  sua  habeas,  ea,  quorsum  vult,  flectit.  Nod  oegDequfdein  Deani 
cum  bcminibus,  uti  cum  creaturis  rationallbus,  ageotem,  media  adbibere  iis  persuadendls 
idonea,  ioque  eorum  medioram  dilectu  sapientiam  ostendere  prorsus  admirabilem.  Atta- 
m«a  Dei  sanrtissima  Ista  sapientia  cum  politicorum  astibus  ac  Tafritie  comparari  sloe  insigni 
iJilui  cootumelia  non  potest,  p.  282. 

f  Uti  rerera  novam  moliebatur  rempublicam,  ita  et  noram,  quails  erat,  Tideri  earn 
Isr»«liti8  Toktit.  Quippe  ci^us  fonna  sire  species,  non  ex  rituum  nideribus  Canaaniti. 
coram  ant  JRgfptiaconmi  efBcta,  sed  cosllt&s  delapsa,  Mosi  primum  io  sacro  moostrata 
monte  erat,  ut  ad  illod  instar  cnncta  in  Israele  componerenUir.  Neque  permissum  ease 
popalo  Yohat,  ut  in  religioiiis  negotio  Tel  tantillum  suo  ageret  arUtratu.    Omnia  determi- 
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was  different  in  many  fundamental  circumstances  from  aU  other  ciyil 
policies,  so  as  to  vindicate  itself  to  its  divine  author ;  I  not  only  agree 
with  him,  but,  which  is  more  than  he  and  his  reconmiender  could  do^ 
have  proved  it.  But  this  sense  makes  nothing  to  the  point  in  questidiL 
If  by  NEWNESS  be  meant,  that  it  had  nothing  in  common  with  any  of 
the  neighbouring  institutions:  to  make  this  credible,  he  should  have 
proved  that  God  gave  them  new  hearts^  new  natures^  and  a  new  nxjrldf 
along  with  their  new  government.  There  is  the  same  ambiguity  in  what 
he  says  of  the  appearance  of  newness  to  the  Israelites.  For  it  may 
signify  either  that  the  institution  appeared  so  new  as  to  be  seen  to  come 
from  God:  or  that  it  appeared  so  new  as  not  to  resemble,  in  any  of  its 
parts,  the  institutions  of  men.  The  first  is  true,  but  not  to  the  purpose: 
the  latter  is  to  the  purpose,  but  not  true. — From  the  fact,  of  the  law's 
coming  down  entire  from  heaven,  he  concludes  that  the  genius  and  pre* 
judices  of  the  Israelites  were  not  at  all  consulted :  from  the  same  fiu^t,  I 
conclude,  that  they  were  consulted:  which  of  us  has  concluded  right  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  Let  me  only  observe,  that  ignorant 
men  may  compose,  and  have  composed  laws  in  all  things  opposite  to  the 
bent  and  genius  of  a  people ;  and  they  have  been  obeyed  accordingly. 
But,  when  divine  wisdom  frames  an  institution,  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
such  solecism  as  that  of  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles  will  ever  be 
committed. — But  the  people  were  not  consulted  even  in  the  least  thing 
that  concerned  religious  matters.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
their  free  choice  of  God  for  their  King ;  and  with  his  indulgence  of  their 
impious  clamours  afterwards  for  a  vicegerent  or  another  king  ?  This 
surely  concerned  religious  matters,  and  very  capitally  too,  in  a  policy 
where  both  the  societies  were  perfectly  incorporated. — But  every  thing 
was  determined  even  to  the  most  minute  circumstances,  and  to  be  observe 
ed  under  the  severest  penalties.  What  this  makes  for  his  point,  I  see  not. 
But  this  I  see,  that,  if  indeed  there  were  that  indulgence  in  the  law 
which  I  contend  for,  these  two  circumstances  of  minute  prescription, 
and  severe  penalties,  must  needs  attend  it :  and  for  this  plain  reason;  men^ 
when  indulged  in  their  prejudices,  are  very  apt  to  transgress  the  bounds 
of  that  indulgence ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  those  bounds  should  be 
minutely  marked  out,  and  the  transgression  of  them  severely  punished* 
3.  His  third  argument  is — "  That  no  religious  rites,  formerly  used  by 
the  Israelites,  on  their  own  head,  were,  after  the  giving  of  the  law  nut- 
MiTTED,  out  of  regard  to  habitude ;  but  all  things  prescribed  and  com* 
handed:  and  this  so  precisely,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  deviate  a  finger's 
breadth  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."* — This  indeed  is  an 
observation  which  I  cannot  reconcile  to  the  learned  writer's  usual 


lUtTit  Ipse,  ad  mioutissimu  usque  circumstantias ;  quibiit  ita  eoa  alligavit,  ut  naa  •Wt 
•entaneo  Tits  discrimine  quicquam  Tel  omittere,  Tel  aliter  agere  potuerint.-~Pp.  SSS,  189. 
*  Nee  ulli  in  religiooe  ritus  fiierunt,  ab  Israelitli  olim  sloe  numiue  usuipati,  qaJbns  pra- 
ter assttetudioem  ut  iu  poeterum  quoque  uterentur  lege  lata  permuii:  lad  pirww.ii|iU  Jm»^ 
saftt€  sunt  omnia.  Et  quidem  ita  dikincii,  ut  nac  timnsTwium  digitiia  drntnanm  Mt 
siiiiftronuni  declinare  fiu  faerit.-»Deut.  t.  p.  883. 
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dan  and  ingenuity.    He  is  writing  against  Spencer's  system :  and  here 

he  bnngB  an  argument  agminst  it,  which  he  saw  in  Spencer's  book  had 

been  brought  against  Grotius  (who  was  in  that  system),  and  which 

Spenoer  answers  in  defence  of  Grotius.     Therefore,  as  this  answer  will 

•ore  in  defence  of  Spencer  himself  against  Witsius,  I  shall  give  it  at  the 

bottom  of  the  page.*     For  the  rest,  I  apprehend  all  the  force  of  this 

third  argument  to  lie  only  in  a  quibble  on  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word 

PXKMiasiON,  which  signifies  either  a  iacii  connivance^  or  legal  allotvance. 

Now  Spencer  used  the  word  in  this  latter  sense.t      But  permission^  in 

this  sense,  is  very  consistent  with  every  ilmg^s  beitig  expressly  prescribed 

mnd  commanded  in  the  law. 

4.  His  fourth  argument  proceeds  thus, — <<  But  farther  God  neither 
permiUed  nor  eommandedy  that  the  Israelites  should  worship  him  after 
the  pagan  mode  of  worship.  For  it  had  been  the  same  thing  to  Goo 
not  to  be  worshipped  at  all,  as  to  be  worshipped  by  rites  used  in  the 
service  of  demons.  And  Moses  teaches  us  that  the  laws  of  God  were 
▼ery  different  from  what  Spencer  imagined;  as  appears  from  Deut.  xii. 
30,  31,  32,  and  from  Lev.  xviii.  2,  3,  4.  Here  the  reason  given  of  for- 
bidding the  vanities  of  Egypt,  is,  that  Jehovah,  who  brought  them  out 
firom  amongst  that  people,  will,  from  henceforth,  allow  no  farther  com- 
munication with  Egypt.  Small  appearance  of  any  indulgence.  And 
hence  indeed  it  is,  that  most  of  the  ritual  laws  are  directly  levelled 
against  the  Egyptian,  Zabian,  and  Canaanitish  superstitions,  as  Maimo- 
nides  confesseth."^ — ^As  to  what  this  learned  man  says,  that  we  may  as 

*  Ttstium  meonim  agmeo  daiulit  Grotius — aiictoris  verba  stmt  haec :  <'  Sicutjines  sac- 
ri/kkrvm  divern  sunt, — iia  et  rihu,  pti  ami  ab  Hebrms  ad  alia*  geniet  venere,  aui,  quod 
credSbiiimt  ewi,  a  Sjfrit  et  JEgyptiU  murpati,  correct*  sunt  ab  Hebrma  et  ab  aiiU  gentibut  rim 
em  famirfflrftimf  usurpati.  Hie  iu  Grotfum  paulo  animosius  iosurgit  auctor  oupenis:  nam 
hoc,  ait  ilie,  cum  impietate  et  absurditate  conjunctum  est.  Quid  ita  ?  Num  enkn,  re- 
fpoodei  ilte,  Deum  mnctiuima  eua  itutituta,  qua  ipee  proKse  eancivit,  et  comecribi  in  rt' 
Hgiomm  oboervmtkmem,  per  inepiraOonem  numini*  suivoluit,  credehme  ab  idoMatria  i^orum 
et  jSgyptiorum  mutuo  eumpeitte?  Neque  ea  pro  Hbitu  Ebrm  aeeumpserunt,  aut  asaumpta 
tmndarunt,  ted  omnia  et  eingula  divinitue  m  lege  pr^eecripta  tunt,  etjwrta  ^fue  normom 
tMmctimimr  obiervari  debuerunt."  At  opinio  Grotii  muito  solidior  est  quam  ut  mucrone 
taa  olttaso  confodi  possit.  Noo  enim  asserit  ille,  vel  saous  quispiam,  Hebrsos  ritum  ullum 
a  grntibuv,  pro  llbitu  suo,  lumpsisM,  Tel  lumptum  pro  ingenio  suo  correxisse.  Id  unum 
nb  loctttioiie  figurata,  cootendit  Grotius,  Deum  nempe  ritus  aliquos,  usu  veteri  coiiArmatoa 
(eneodatoB  tameo,  at  ignem  quasi  purgatorium  paasos)  a  geotibus  accepisse,  et  Hebneis 
Bwrpan4M  tndidisso;  ue  populus  ille,  rituum  ethnicorum  amore  pncceps,  ad  cultum  et 
supentitionem  gentilium  rueret,  ui  more  plurimum  veteri  cultum  pnestare  coocederetur. 
— D«  Leg.  Heb.  fit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  74»,  749. 

t  See  note  Z  Z  Z  Z,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

%  Porro  nee  permisit,  nee  juerit  Deus,  ut  eo  se  modo  Israelitas  colerent,  quo  mudo  Deoa 
tuos  colebant  gentiles ;  veritus  scilicet  ne  per  veteres  istas  vauitates  daemoni  cultum  defer- 
rent,  si  minus  Deo  licuisset.  Nam  et  inanis  ille  metus  erat  :  quum  Deo  propemodum 
perinde  sit,  sive  quis  dsmoni  cultum  deferat,  sive  per  vanitates  aliquas  veteres  Deo  cultum 
deferre  prosumat.  Et  longe  aliter  Deum  instituisse  Moses  docet,  Deut.  xiii.  30,  31,  3ii. 
adde  Levit.  xviii.  2,  3,  4.  Audin',  Spencere,  qua  ratione  ab  iEgyptiacIs  vanitatibus  ad 
suonim  obwrvantiam  pneceptorum  Israeiitas  Deus  avocet  ?  Eo  id  facit  nomine,  quud  ipse 
Jebovm  et  Deus  ipsorum  sit,  qui  ex  ^gypto  eos  eripiens  nihil  posthac  cum  i£gypiiui-iun 
vanitatibuB  commune  habere  voluit.  Hoc  profecto  noo  est»  id  quod  tu  dicis,  allirerc  eos 
per  tunbratiles  veterum  ^gypti  rituum  reliquias.  Atque  hinc  factum  e«t  ut  plurima 
De«s  legibua  suit  ritualibus  iuseruerit,  JEgjptionim,  Zahioram,  Canaanssorum  instituUs  U 
wmfmX)Jix»o  opposita— CujQs  rei  varia  a  nobii  axampls  lUbi  aUata  lUDt. — Pp.  f83,  284. 
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well  not  worship  God  at  all  as  worship  him  by  rites  whidi  have  bees 
employed  in  paganism,  we  have  already  overturned  the  foondatioB  of 
that  fanatical  assertion.  It  is  true,  the  argument  labours  a  little  in  the 
hands  of  Sfencer  and  Maimonides  :  while  they  suppose  the  devil  hiM- 
self  to  be  the  principal  architect  of  pagan  superstition :  for  to  bdieve 
that  God  would  employ  any  rites  introduced  by  this  evil  spirit  is  indeed 
of  somewhat  hard  digestion.  But  that  writer,  who  conceives  them  to 
be  the  inventions  of  superstitious  and  designing  men  only,  hath  none  of 
this  difficulty  to  encounter.  As  for  the  observation,  that  moit  of  ike 
ritual  laws  were  levelled  againat  idolatrous  superstition^  we  are  so  fiur 
from  seeing  any  inconsistency  between  this  truth  and  that  other,  ^'  that' 
some  of  those  ritual  laws  did  indulge  the  people  in  such  habituated 
practices,  as  could  not  be  abused  to  superstition,**  that,  on  the  contrary, 
we  see  a  necessary  connexion  between  them.  For  if  severe  kws  were 
given  to  a  people  against  superstitions,  to  which  they  were  violently 
bent,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  indulge  them  in  some  of  their  fitvonrite 
habits,  so  far  forth  as  safely  they  could  be  indulged,  in  order  to  break 
the  violence  of  the  rest,  and  to  give  the  body  of  opposed  laws  a  fuller 
liberty  of  working  their  effect.  And  if  they  had  laws  likewise  giveo 
them  in  indulgence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  accompany  such  laws  with 
the  most  severe  prohibitions  of  idolatrous  practice,  and  of  the  least  de- 
viation from  a  tittie  of  the  institute.  In  a  word,  laws  in  direct  opposi^ 
tiony  and  laws  in  conformity  or  compliance,  had  equally,  as  we  say,  the 
same  tendency,  and  jointly  concurred  to  promote  the  same  end;  namdly, 
the  preservation  of  the  Israelites  from  idolatry.* 

5.  His  fifUi  argument  runs  thus. — "  Indulgence  was  so  far  from  being 
the  end  of  the  law,  that  the  ritual  was  given  as  a  most  heavy  yoke,  to 
subdue  and  conquer  the  ferocity  of  that  stiff-necked  people,**  GaL  iv.  1, 
2,  3.  Col.  ii.  21.f — By  this  one  would  imagine,  his  adversaries  had  con- 
tended for  such  a  kind  of  indulgence  as  arose  out  of  God's  fondness  for 
a  chosen  people ;  when  indeed,  they  suppose  it  to  be  only  such  an  indul- 
gence as  tended  the  more  effectually  and  expeditiously  to  subdue  and 
conquer  the  ferocity  of  their  savage  tempers : 

-----     Quos  opHmut 
Failert  H  effitgere  est  triumpkut. 

If,  therefore,  that  were  the  end  of  the  law  which  Witsius  himself  con- 
tends for,  we  may  be  assured  that  this  indulgence  was  one  of  the  means. 
But  the  principal  and  more  general  means  being  laws  in  direct  opposition, 
this  justified  the  character  the  apostle  gives  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  in  the 
two  places  urged  against  us. 

6.  His  sixth  argument  is, — "  That  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to  separ- 
ate the  Israelites,  by  a  partition- wall,  as  it  were,  from  all  other  pe^ple» 
which,  by  its  diversity,  might  set  them  at  a  distance  from  idolaters,  and 

•  See  note  AAAAA,  tttheeDdofthis  book. 

f  Id  tibi  primum  io  rituum  jussione  propositiim  habuit  Dens,  ut  Uborioris  Sttif  exereHHt 
/erociam  populi  iodomitem,  veluti  diJkUUmo  jugo,  tubigtret.-~09X,  if.  1,  ^  S.— jCoI.  U. 
21,  p.  286. 
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cfflile  tn  aversion  to  idolatry.''* — As  to  the  first  effect  of  the  diversity 
oTthe  JewMi  law,  the  keeping  the  people  distinct ;  if  the  learned  writer 
would  thereby  innmitte,  whidi  is  indeed  to  his  point,  that  this  distinc- 
doB  eooid  be  kept  up  only  while  the  Jews  and  other  nations  had  no 
siBnlar  rites ;  it  coudd  never,  even  by  the  means  he  himself  prescribes, 
be  long  kept  up  at  all.     For  if  the  Jews  were  not  indulged  in  the  imita- 
tkm  of  any  pagan  rites,  the  pagans  might  indulge  themselves  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Jewish:  as  indeed  they  are  supposed  to  have  done  in  the 
practice  of  ciacuMCisioH:  and  so  this  parft/ton-tmi//,  if  only  built  of 
this  nnteaipered  mortar  of  Witsius's  providing,  would  soon  tumble  of 
itaelfl    Bat  the  very  case  here  given  shows  no  necessity  for  all  the 
laws  to  be  in  opposition,  in  order  to  secure  a  separation ;  the  Jews  being 
as  efiectoaUy  separated  from  all  their  neighbours  when  most  of  them 
used  the  rite  of  eircumeisumy  as  when  these  Jews  practised  it  without  a 
rival.    And  the  reason  is  this,  circumcxsion  was  not  given  to  Abraham 
attd  to  his  race  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  separation  firom  all  other 
people,  but,  what  its  constant  use  made  it  only  fit  for,  a  standing  memo- 
rial of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham.    And  ye  sJiaU  ctrcum" 
ci9ef  says  God,  ike/leth  of  your  foreskin^  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of 
THS  COVSNA9T  between  me  andyouy  Gen.  xvii.  II.    But  though  it  was 
not  given  as  a  mark  of  separation,  yet  it  effectually  answered  that  piur- 
pose:  for  it  preserved  the  memory,  or  was  the  token^  of  a  covenant, 
which  necessarily  kept  them  separate  and  disdnct  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.   As  to  the  other  eflFect  of  this  diversity  of  the  Jewish  law,  namely, 
the  creating  an  aversion  to  the  rites  of  all  other  nations ;  in  this,  the 
leaned  writer  hath  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  human  nature.     For  we 
always  find  a  more  inveterate  hatred  and  aversion,  between  people  of 
diffinii^  religions  where  several  things  are  alike,  than  where  every  thing 
is  diametrically  opposite :  of  which  a  plain  cause  might  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  man,  whose  heart  is  so  much  corrupted  by  his  passions.     So 
that  the  retaining  some  innocent  Egyptian  practices,  all  accompanied 
with  their  provisional  opposites,  would  naturally  make  the  Jews  more 
averse  to  Egypt,  than  if  they  had  di&red  in  every  individual  circum- 
stance. 
7.  His  last  argument  concludes  thus, — ^<  The  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 

ritual  were  types  and  shadows  of  heavenly  things:  it  is  therefore  highly 
improbable  that  God  should  choose  the  impious  and  diabolic  Sacra  of 
Egypt,  and  the  mummery  of  magic  practices,  for  the  shadows  of  such 
holy  and  spiritual  matters.''^     Thus  he  ends,  as  he  began,  with  hard 

*  Deinde  hoc  quoque  Dei  Sn  rituum  jussione  intentio  fuit,  ut  eorum  obserFantit,  reluli 
pafiHe  intgryeHno,  eot,  k  genUum  oommanione  longe  semoveret,  Eph.  ii.  14.  15. — Quam 
uitem  legem  praceptorum  in  ritibus  inimicUiat  apostolus  Tocat,  hoc  inter  oetcra  innuit, 
iaisie  earn  aymbolum  atque  instnimentum  diTiaionis  atque  odii  inter  Israelem  et  geates. — 
Pp.  287.  «89. 

f  Denique  et  hie  csremonianim  scopus  fuit,  ut  rerum  tpirituaUumJiffura  atque  umirm 
esaetit,  et  exstaret  in  iis  artificiosa  pktura  ChritH,  ac  gratis  per  ipsum  impetrandie — 
Ken  est  avtem  probabile,  Deum  ex  impiii  iSg^rptiorum  ac  diabolicis  sacris,  ex  veteribus 
vaiiitatUMS,  ex  magics  artis  imitamentis,  pictuns  fedsse  rerum  spiritualium  atque 
roslestium — P.  289. 
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words  and  soft  arguments.  No  one  ever  pretended  to  say  that  sudi 
kind  of  practices  were  suffered  or  imitated  in  the  Jewish  rituaL  All  the 
indulgence  supposed,  is  of  some  harmless  rite  or  innocent  ornament,  audi 
as  the  lighting  up  oflampsy  or  wearing  a  linen  garment*  And  let  me 
ask,  whether  these  things,  though  done,  as  we  suppose,  in  conformity  to 
an  Egyptian  practice,  were  more  unfit  to  be  made  a  type  or  shadow  of 
heavenly  things,  than  the  erection  of  an  altar  mthoui  Mtepe;  done,  as 
they  will  allow,  in  direct  opposition  to  pagan  practice.  But  it  will  be 
shown  under  the  next  head,  that  the  supposition  that  the  Jewish  ritual 
was  framed,  partly  in  compliance  to  the  people's  prejudices,  and  partly 
in  opposition  to  idolatrous  superstitions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  typical  of 
a  future  dispensation,  tends  greatly  to  raise  and  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the 
divine  wisdom. 

But  it  is  strange,  that  such  a  writer  as  WiTSius  (whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  admirers  of  his  argument)  should  not  see,  that  the  character 
given  of  the  bitual  law  by  God  himself  did  not  imply  that  it  bad 
a  mixture  at  least  of  no  better  stuff  than  Egyptian  and  other  pagan 
practices. 

God,  by  the  prophet  Ezekeex.,  upbraiding  the  Israelites  with  their  per- 
versity and  disobedience,  from  the  time  of  their  going  out  of  Egypt  to 
their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  speaks  to  them  in  this  manner. — 

Ver.  1 .  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventh  year,  in  the  fifth  month, 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that  certain  of  the  elders  of  Israd  came  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,  and  sat  before  me.  2.  Then  came  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto  me,  saying,  3.  Son  of  man,  speak  unto  the  elders  of  laraely 
and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  are  ye  come  to  inquire 
of  me?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  not  be  inquired  of  by  you. 
4.  Wilt  thou  judge  them,  son  of  man,  wilt  thou  judge  them?  cause  them 
to  know  the  abominations  of  their  fathers ;  6.  And  say  unto  them,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God ;  in  the  day  when  I  chose  Israel,  and  lifted  up  mine 
hand  unto  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  made  myself  known  unto 
them  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  I  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto  them,  saying, 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  6.  In  the  day  that  I  lifted  up  mine  haaui 
imto  them,  to  bring  them  forth  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  into  a  land  that  I 
had  espied  for  them,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of 
all  lands:  7.  Then  said  I  unto  them.  Cast  ye  away  every  man  the 
abominations  of  his  eyes,  and  defile  not  yoiu^elves  with  the  idob  of 
Egypt:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  8.  But  they  rebelled  against  me,  and 
would  not  hearken  unto  me :  they  did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomi- 
nations of  their  eyes,  neither  did  they  forsake  the  idob  of  ^ypt:  then  I 
said,  I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them,  to  accomplish  my  anger  against 
them,  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  9*  But  I  wrought  for  my 
name's  sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  before  the  heathen,  among 
whom  they  were,  in  whose  sight  I  made  myself  known  unto  them,  in 
bringing  tiiem  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  10.  Wherefore  I  caused 
them  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the 
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wildaneas.     11.  And  I  gave  them  my  statutes,  and  showed  them  my 
jodgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them.     12.  More- 
Ofer  also,  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them, 
diat  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them.     13.  Bat 
the  house  of  Israel  rebelled  against  me  in  the  wilderness;  they  walked 
not  in  my  atatntes,  and  they  despised  my  jadgraents,  which  if  a  man 
do,  he  ahaD  even  live  in  them;  and  my  sabbaths  they  greatly  pollut- 
ed :  then  I  said,  I  would  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them  in  the  wilder- 
■ess  to  consnme  them.     14.  But  I  wrought  for  my  name's  sake,  that  it 
thoald  not  be  polluted  before  the  heathen,  in  whose  sight  I  brought  them 
out.     15.  Yet  also  I  lifted  up  my  himd  unto  them  in  the  wilderness, 
that  I  would  not  bring  them  into  the  land  which  I  had  given  them,  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands ;  1 6.  Because  they 
despised  my  judgments,  and  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  but  polluted  my 
sabbaths;  for  their  heart  went  after  their  idols.    17.  Nevertheless,  mine 
eye  spared  them  from  destroying  them,  neither  did  I  make  an  end  of 
them  in  the  wilderness.    18.  But  I  said  unto  their  children  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Walk  ye  not  in  the  statutes  of  your  fathers,  neither  observe  their 
judgments,  nor  defile  yourselves  with  their  idols.     19*  I  am  the  Lord 
yoor  God;  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them; 
20.  And  hallow  my  sabbaths;  and  they  shall  be  a  sign  between  me  and 
you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.     2L   Notwith- 
standing the  children  rebelled  agiunst  me :  they  walked  not  in  my  statutes, 
neither  kept  my  judgments  to  do  them,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even 
five  in  them ;  they  polluted  my  sabbaths :  then  I  said,  I  would  pour  out 
my  lory  upon  them,  to  accomplish  my  anger  against  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    22.  Nevertheless,  I  withdrew  mine  hand,  and  wrought  for  my 
namei's  sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen, 
in  whose  sight  I  brought  them  forth.     23.  I  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto 
them  also  in  the  wilderness,  that  I  would  scatter  them  among  the  heathen, 
and  disperse  them  through  the  countries;   24.  Because  they  had  not  exe- 
coted  my  judgments,  but  had  despised  my  statutes,  and  had  polluted  my 
sabbaths,  and  their  eyes  were  after  their  fathers'  idols.    25.  Whebefobe 

I  GATS  THEM  ALSO  STATUTES,  THAT  WERE  NOT  OOOI),  AND  JUDGMENTS 

WHEjaEBy  THEY  SHOULD  NOT  LIVE ;  26.  And  I  polluted  them  in  their 
own  gifts,  in  that  they  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  all  that  openeth 
the  womb,  that  I  might  make  them  desolate,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord."* 

Could  the  prophet  have  possibly  given  a  plainer  or  more  graphical  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  ritual  law,  than  in  those 
last  words  ?  Yet  to  suit  it  to  theologic  purposes,  system-makers  have 
endeavoured,  in  their  usual  manner,  to  interpret  it  away,  as  if  it  only 
•  signified  God's  suffering  the  Israelites  to  fall  into  idolatry.  Now  if  it 
were  not  indulged  to  these  men  to  make  use  of  any  arms  they  can  catch 
hold  of,  one  should  be  a  little  scandalized  to  find  that  they  had  borrowed 

•  Chap.  rx.  Ter.  1—26,  iiicliMive. 
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this  foiled  interpretatioii  from  the  babbins;  who  holding  their  law  to  be 
perfect,  and  of  eternal  obligation,  were  indeed  much  conoemed  to  rrau>ve 
this  opprobrium  from  it.  Kimchi  is  recorded  for  his  dexterity  in  giving 
it  this  meaning :  though  done  with  much  more  caution  tiuun  the  ChriatiaB 
writers  who  took  it  from  him.  He  supposed  that  the  tUUutm  moi  good 
were  the  tributes  imposed  on  the  Israelites  while  in  subjection  to  their  par 
gan  neighbours.  And  this  takes  off  something  frt>m  the  unnatural  violeooe 
of  the  expression,  of  onriNO  statutes,  when  understood  only  to  signify 
the  permission  of  abusing  their  free-will,  when  they  fell  into  idolatry. 

Now,  because  the  right  explanation  and  proper  aiforcement  of  tliia  hr 
mous  passage  will,  besides  its  use  in  the  present  argument,  serve  far  many 
considerable  purposes,  in  the  sequel  o£  this  work,  it  may  not  be  timeny*- 
spent  to  expose  this  spurious  julfered  interpretation.  And,  as  the  last 
enforcer  of  it,  and  the  most  satisfied  with  his  expUnt,  the  late  author  of 
the  Ckmsieciumt  between  Sacred  and  Profane  History^  takea  the  hoaow 
of  it  to  himself,  I  shall  examine  his  reasoning  at  large. 

Dr  Spencer,  and,  I  suppose,  every  capable  judge  before  hims  nnder- 
stood  the  MtahUeM  and  judgments  in  the  eleventh  verse,  to  signify  the 
MORAL  law;  and  the  statutes  emd  judgments  in  the  twenty-fifth  verae^ 
to  signify  the  bitual.  But  Dr  Shuckford,  who  always  takes  a  singular 
pleasure  in  carping  at  that  faithful  servant  of  common  sense,  direcCa  Ae 
defence  of  his  borrowed  novelty,  against  the  great  author  of  the  Reasom 
of  the  Ritual  Lawy  in  the  following  manner — <*Tlie  persons  spokett  oC 
who  had  the  statutes  given  to  them,  which  were  not  goody  were  not  thai 
generation  of  men  to  whom  the  whole  law  was  given,  but  their  ehildrea 
or  posterity.  To  this  posterity,  God  made  no  additions  to  his  lawsi  the 
whole  being  completed  in  the  time  of  their  forefiBtthers.  Therefore  all 
he  GAVE  to  them  of  statutes  not  good  was  the  pbbmissioh  of  felling  into 
the  pagan  idolatries  round  about."*  This,  I  believe,  his  followers  wiU 
confess  to  be  his  argument,  though  represented  in  fewer  words,  yet  wilk 
greater  force:  for  a  perplexed  combination  of  needless  repetitions,  whiek 
fill  two  or  three  large  pages,  have  much  weakened  and  obscured  his 
reasoning. 

However,  it  concludes  in  these  very  terms:  ''  And  thus  it  most  be 
undeniably  plain,  that  the  prophet  could  not,  by  the  statutes  mot  good^ 
mean  any  part  of  the  ritual  law:  for  the  whole  law  was  given  to  the 
fathers  of  those  whom  the  prophet  now  speaks  of;  but  these  siatutos 
were  not  given  to  the  fathers,  but  to  the  descendants.  If  we  go  on*  and 
compare  the  narrative  of  the  prophet  with  the  history  of  the  Israalitss, 
we  shall  see  further,  that  the  statutes  and  judgments  not  good  are  ao  fer 
from  being  any  part  of  Moses's  law,  that  they  were  not  gioen  earlier 
than  the  times  of  the  judges;"!  <•  ^*  ^^e  Israelites  then  fell  into  the 
idolatries,  here  called  (as  this  learned  interpreter  will  b'*'"*  •♦'^  m*^4^f^ 
and  judgments  given. 

•  Con.  V.  p.  159— ICl.  f  Ibid.  p.  1^ 
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And  nofWf  to  canvais  a  little  this  dedsive  argument — Thus,  says  he» 
a  Maial  te  undemablff  plam — Thus?  that  is,  grant  him  his  premises, 
and  the  concliinon  follows.  Without  doubt.  But  the  whole  context 
shows  thai  his  premises  are  fiaJse. 

First  then*  let  it  be  observed^  that  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy,  in 
the  zztk  chapter  of  Esekidiy  was  this, — The  Jews,  by  certain  of  their 
eldera»  had,  aa  was  usual  in  their  distresses,  recourse  to  the  God  of 
Israel  for  direction  and  assistance  [ver.  1.]     On  this  we  are  informed 
[ret.  3,]  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Ezekiel,  bidding  him  tdl 
these  elders,  that  God  would  not  be  inquired  of  by  them:  for  that  their 
eoBtinned  rebellions,  from  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  to  that  time,  had 
Bsade  tliem  unworthy  of  his  patronage  and  protection.     Their  idolatries 
are  then  recapitulated,  and  divided  into  three  periods.    The  first,  from 
GoD*8  message  to  them  while  in  £g3np^  to  their  entrance  into  the  pro- 
mised land — Tkus  sakh  the  Lord  Gody  In  (he  dat/  when  1  chate  Israel, 
and  iifled  trp  mine  hand  unio  the  seed  ofjaeoby  and  made  missel/  known 
MMio  them  in  ike  land  of  Egifpt,  ke^  and  so  on,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twoity-sixth  verse  inclusively.     The  second  period  contains  all  the 
time  from  their  taking  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  their  present 
condition  when  this  prophecy  was  delivered — Tkerefarey  son  qf  man, 
speak  mmio  ike  koase  qf  Israel,  and  say  wUo  ikem.  Thus  sailh  ike  Lord 
Gad^  Yei  m  ikis  your  faikers  have  blaspkemed  tne,  in  ikai  thetf  kave  com* 
wmUed  m  irespass  agtunst  me.    For  when  I  had  bsought  thbm  into 
THE  ukND,  Jar  ike  wkick  I  Ufled  up  mine  kand  to  give  ii  to  ikem,  iken 
lAcy  earn  eoery  kigk  kill,  &c.  and  so  on,  from  the  twenty-seventh  to  the 
Ihirly-aecond  verse  inclusively.     The  third  period  concerns  the  ini- 
quities, and  the  consequent  punishment  of  the  present  generation,  which 
had  nofw  applied  to  Um  in  their  distresses — As  I  live,  saiik  ike  Lord 
God,  emrefy  wUk  a  migkiy  kand,  and  wiih  a  strelcked-oui  arm,  and  witk 
fiay  ponred  out,  wux  I  rule  over  tou,  &c.     And  this  is  the  subject 
of  what  we  find  between  the  thirty-third  and  the  forty-fourth  v^rse,  in- 
clusively. 

This  short,  but  exact  analysis  of  the  prophecy,  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  overturn  Dr  Shuckfbrd's  system,  founded  on  a  distinction  between 
the  Jmthers  and  the  children  in  the  eighteenth  verse,  (which  is  within 
the  first  period)  as  if  the  faihers  related  to  what  happened  in  the  wil- 
demoss,  and  the  ehUdren,  to  what  haf^ned  under  the  judges;  whereas 
common  sense  is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  whole  is  confined 
to  the  two  generations,  between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  entrance 
into  Canaan. 

But  the  confutation  of  a  foolish  system,  dishonourable  indeed  to 
scripture,  is  the  least  of  my  concern.  Such  things  will  die  of  themselves. 
My  point,  in  delivering  the  truths  of  God  as  they  lie  in  his  word,  is  to 
illustrate  the  amazing  wisdom  of  that  dispensation  to  which  they  belong. 
Let  me  observe  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment,  that  this 
distinction,  which  the  text  hath  made  between  the  fathers  and  the 
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CHiLDBEN,  in  the  first  period,  during  their  abode  in  the  wildemesSy 
affords  us  a  very  noble  instance  of  that  divine  mercy  whidi  extends  to 
thousands. 

The  prophet  thus  represents   the  fact.     When   God   brought  bit 
chosen  people  out  of  Egypt,  he  gave  them  his  statuteSy  and  showed  them 
his  judgments^  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them.     Moreover  also, 
he  gave  them  his  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  him  and  them.*     That  ii^ 
he  gave  them  the  moral  law  of  the  decalogue,  in  which  there  was  one 
positive  institution,t  and  no  more ;  but  this  one,  absolutely  necessary  af 
the  token  of  a  covenant,  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  it,  and,  by  that 
means,  to  preserve  them  a  select  people,  unmixed  with  the  nationa. 
What  followed  so  gracious  and  generous  a  dispensation  to  the  houae  of 
Israel  ?     Why,  they  rebelled  against  Mm  in  the  wilderness;  they  walked 
not  in  his  statutes,  and  they  despised  lus  judgments,  and  his  sabbaths  they 
greatly  polluted.X     On  which,  he  threatened  to  pour  out  his  fury  upam 
them  in  the  wilderness,  and  consume  them.  §     But,  in  regard  to  his  own 
glory,  lest  the  heathen,  before  whom  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt; 
should  blaspheme,  he  thought  fit  to  spare  them.  ||     Yet  so  far  punished 
that  generation,  as  never  to  suffer  them  to  come   into   the  land  of 
Canaan.  %     Their  children  he  spared,  that  the  race  might  not  be  c<m- 
sumed  as  he  had  first  threatened.**     And  hoping  better  things  of  them 
than  of  their  fathers,  he  said  to  them  in  the  wilderness.  Walk  ye  notimtki 
statutes  of  your  fathers,  neither  observe  their  judgments,  nor  defile  your* 
selves  with  their  idols.     Walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  Judgments^  and 
do  them ;  and  hallow  my  sabbaths ;  and  they  shall  be  a  sign  between  me 
and  you.^     Here  we  see  the  children,  or  inmiediate  progeny,  were  again 
offered,  as  their  sole  rule  of  government,  what  had  been  given  to,  and 
had  been  violated  by  their  fathers ;  namely,  the  moral  law  of  the  deea- 
logue,  and  the  positive  institution  of  the  sabbath.     Well,  and  how  did 
they  behave  themselves  on  this  occasion?     Just  as  their  fathers  had 
done  before  them. — Notwithstanding  [the   repetition   of  this  offered 
grace]  the  children  rebelled  against  me,  they  walked  not  in  my  statmieSi 
they  polluted  my  sabbaths.XX — What  followed  ?     The  same  denuncia- 
tion which  had  hung  over  the  fathers,  utter  destruction  in  the  wilder^ 
ness.^^     However,    mercy   again  prevails   over  judgment;    and   the 
same  reason  for  which  he  spared  their  fathers,  inclines  him  to  ipara 
them;  lest  his  name  should  be  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  heaihen.\  | 
However,  due    punishment   attended  their  transgressions,    as  it  had 
done  their   fathers'.     Their  fathers   lefl  their  bones   in  the  wilder* 
ness:   but  this  perverse  race  being  pardoned,  as  a  people,  and  ttiU 
possessed  of  the  privilege  of  a  select  and  chosen  nation,  were  neither  to 
be  scattered  amongst  the  heathen,  nor  to  be  confined  for  ever  in  the 
wilderness :  almighty  wisdom  therefore  ordained  that  their  punishment 
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tkoM  be  suchy  as  should  continue  them,  even  against  their  wills,  a 
iqpaiated  race,  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.     What  this  punish- 
ment was,  the  following  words  dedare: — Because  they  Jiad  not  executed 
my  jm^memtf^  Imt  had  despised  my  sttUutes^  and  had  polluted  my 
sabhaikSf  and  their  eyes  were  after  their  father^  idols.     Wherefore  I 

OATS  THEM  ALSO  STATUTES    THAT    WERE   NOT    GOOD,  AND  JUDGMENTS 

WHEBEBT  THBT  SHOULD  NOT  LIVE.*  That  is,  because  they  had  violated 
■7  FDWT  system  of  laws,  the  decalogue,  I  added  to  them  [I  gave 
THEM  ALSO,  words  which  imply  the  giving  as  a  supplement]  my  second 
ffystem,  the  ritual  law  ;  very  aptly  characterized  (when  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  MORAL  law)  by  statutes  that  were  not  goody  and  by  judg^ 
tmenis  whereby  they  should  not  litfe. 

What  is  bore  observed,  opens  to  us  the  admirable  reasons  of  both 
ponidiments;  and  why  there  was  a  forbearance,  or  a  second  trial,  before 
the  yoke  of  ordinances  was  imposed.  For  we  must  never  forget,  that 
the  God  of  Israel  transacted  with'  his  people  according  to  the  mode  of 
Imoian  governors.  Let  this  be  kept  in  mind,  and  we  shall  see  the  ad- 
ttiiahle  prepress  of  the  dispensation.  God  brought  the  fathers  out  of 
Egypt,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  gave  them 
the  MORAL  LAW  to  distinguish  them  for  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Grod: 
and  he  gave  them  the  positive  law  of  the  sabbath  to  distinguish  them 
ibr  God's  peculiar  people.  These  fathers  proving  perverse  and  rebel- 
lioua,  their  punishment  was  death  in  the  wilderness,  and  exclusion  from 
that  good  land  whieh  was  reserved  for  their  children.  But  then  these 
tkUdremy  in  that  very  wilderness,  the  scene  of  their  fathers'  crime  and 
cakaiity,  fell  into  the  same  transgressions.  What  was  now  to  be  done? 
It  was  plain,  so  inveterate  an  evil  could  be  only  checked  or  subdued  by 
the  curb  of  some  severe  institution.  A  severe  institution  was  prepared ; 
and  the  ritual  law  was  established.  For  the  first  offence,  the  punish- 
neot  W9S  personal:  but  when  a  repetition  showed  it  to  be  in-bred,  and, 
like  the  leprosy,  sticking  to  the  whole  race,  the  punishment  was  properly 
changed  to  national. 

How  clear,  how  coherent,  is  every  thing,  as  here  explained!  How 
consonant  to  reason!  How  full  of  divine  wisdom!  Yet,  in  defiance  of 
scripture  and  common  sense  (which  have  a  closer  connexion  than  the 
enemies  of  religion  suspect,  or  than  the  common  advocates  of  it  dare 
venture  to  maintain),  comes  a  Doctor,  and  tells  us,  that  these  children  in 
the  wilderness,  of  the  time  of  Moses,  were  children  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  time  of  the  judges;  and  that  the  statutes  given  which  were  not 
good,  were  pagan  idolatries,  not  given,  but  suffered;  indeed  not  suffered; 
because  severely,  and  almost  always  immediately  punished. 

What  misled  our  Doctor  (whose  connexions,  by  what  we  have  seen, 
appear  to  be  little  better  than  a  chain  of  errors)  seems  to  have  been  this, 
the  ritual  law  was  given  during  the  life  of  the  fathers,  and  soon  afler 
their  transgression  mentioned  in  the  13th  verse  of  this  prophecy.  So  he 
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could  not  conceive  how  the  prophet  should  mean  that  this  law  was  given 
to  the  children.  But  he  did  not  consider,  that  the  proper  puniahmeot  of 
the  fathers  was  extinction  in  the  wilderness :  the  proper  pumahment  of 
the  children,  who  were  reserved  to  possess  the  holy  land,  was  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  RITUAL  LAW. 

The  Doctor,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his  complacency  in  this  his 
adopted  syBtem,  yet  appears  conscious  of  its  want  of  strength;  for  lie 
owns  that  an  objection  may  be  made  to  it  from  the  following  words  of 
the  prophecy — Bui  I  said  unto  their  children  ist  thk  wuj>x&N£S6,  Walk 
ye  not  in  the  statutes  of  your  fatliers— walk  in  my  staiuies-~4ind  kallaw 
my  sabbaths.*  And  again,  of  these  children — then  I  said  Iwouldpomr 
out  my  Jury  upon  them,  to  accomplish  mine  anger  against  them  in  thx 
wiLDERNES8.t  And  again, — I  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  them  also  m  the 
WILDERNESS.}  "  Hcro,"  says  the  learned  Doctor,  '^  the  proj^iet  may 
8EEM  TO  HINT,  that  God's  anger  against  the  children  was  while  they 
were  in  the  wilderness^* — P.  I69. 

May  seem  to  hint !  The  Doctor  must  be  immoderately  fond  of  precisjB 
expression,  when  he  esteems  this  to  be  no  more  than  a  hint  or  doubtfiil 
intimation. 

But  M08E8  having  omitted  to  tell  us,  that  these  children  did  indeed 
play  these  pranks  in  the  mldemess,  he  will  not  take  a  later  prophet's 
word  for  it.  As  Moses,  says  the  Doctor,  wrote  before  Ezekitl  prophe- 
sied; his  prophecy  could  not  alter  facts.  It  will  be  more  than  the  Doc- 
tor deserves,  if  the  freethinker  neglects  to  reply,  that  both  the  prophet 
and  the  Doctor  here  seem  to  hint;  the  former,  ^at  Gods  anger  agomat 
the  children  was  while  they  were  in  the  wilderness;  the  latter,  that  Mo- 
ses and  Ezekiel  contradict  one  another.  But  to  let  this  pass« — I^rcpkeey, 
he  says,  could  not  alter  facts;  by  which  he  means  that  prophecy^  an^ 
more  than  the  author  of  prophecy,  could  not  make  that  to  be  wndoitp 
which  was  already  done.  Who  ever  thought  it  could?  But  might  not 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  explain  facts,  and  relate  them  too,  which  a  former 
prophet  had  omitted  ?  However,  Ezekiel  is  not  the  only  one  who  infoptiy 
us  of  this  fact.  Amos  upbraids  these  sojourners  in  the  wildemeu  with 
a  still  more  general  apostacy.  <<  Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and 
offerings  in  the  wiij)erness  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel?  But  ye 
have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun,  your  imagea,  the 
star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves."  §  Now  if  the  laraditea 
committed  idolatry  all  the  time  they  sojourned  in  the  wUdemeM,  the 
crime  necessarily  included  the  children  with  the  fathers. 

The  Doctor's  second  expedient  to  evade  the  detenninate  evidence  of 
the  text  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  first  is  extravagant.  The  text  anya,— ^ 
will  pofir  out  my  fury  upon  them,  to  accomplish  mine  anger  agaimti  them 
IN  THE  wilderness. — *<  These  words,  in  the  wildemessy^  says  the  neute 
expositor,  ''do  not  hint  the  place  where  the  a^t^^rwas  to  be  aecowmUsk" 
edy  but  rather  refer  to  anger,  and  suggest  the  anger  to  be,  as  if  we  might 
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almost  wtLj  in  English,  the  wildxhnsss-anoeb." — P.  171. — If  the  Doc- 
tor's rfaetorie  is  to  be  enriched  with  this  new  phrase,  I  think  his  logic 
should  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of  a  like  acquisition,  of  which  it  will 
hiTe  frequent  use,  and  that  is,  wildebness-beasonixg.  And  so  much 
&r  this  learned  solution. 

But  die  absurdity  of  supposing  with  these  men,  that  the  wordBfl  gave 
ikem  aUo  staiuies  thtU  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they  should 
moi  Ikfe,  might  signify,  their  taking  (without  ^t'vtit^^  Baal  and  Ashtaroth 
for  their  gods,  (p.  163,)  is  best  exposed  by  the  prophet  himself,  as  his 
words  lie  in  the  text.     Consider  then  the  case  of  these  rebels.     God's 
first  intention  (as  in  the  other  case  of  their  father's  rebellion)  is  repre- 
sented to  be  the  renouncing  them  for  his  people,  and  scattering  them 
amongst  the  nations.     Then  I  said,  I  would  pour  out  my  Jury  upon 
ihetn,  to  aceowiplish  my  anger  against  them  in  the  wilderness,*     But  his 
mercy  prevails — Nevertheless  I  withdrew  mine  hand,  and  wrought  for 
9ty  namis  sake,  that  it  should  not  he  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen, 
m  M^kose  sight  I  brought  themforth,^     In  these  two  verses,  we  see,  that 
the  punishment  intended,  and  the  mercy  shown,  areWelivered  in  general; 
without  the  circumstances  of  the  punishment,  or  the  conditions  of  the 
mercy.  The  three  following  verses,  in  the  mode  of  the  eastern  composition, 
whidi  delights  in  repetition,  informs  us  more  particularly  of  these  cir^ 
cwnsiamees,  which  were  disfebsion,  &c.  and  of  these  conditions,  which 
were  the  imposition  of  a  ritual  law — /  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  them  also 
in  the  wHdemess,  that  I  would  scatteb  them  amongst  the  heathen, 
and  DISFBRSE  them  through  the  countries;  because  they  had  not  execut- 
ed my  judgments,  but  had  demised  my  statutes,  and  had  polluted  my 
saUatks,  and  their  eyes  were  after  their  fiUher^  idols.X     Here,  the  in- 
tended punishment  is  explained  specifically,  that  is,  with  its  circum- 
stances.— The  mercy  follows;  and  the  terms,  on  which  it  was  bestowed, 
are  likewise  explained — Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes  thcU  mere 
HOT  GOOD,  and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  liv£.§     And  now 
the  beggariy  shifts  of  the  new  interpretation  appear  in  all  their  nakedness. 
Whatever  is  meant  by  statutes  not  good,  the  end  of  giving  them,  we  see, 
was  to  preserve  them  a  peculiar  people  to  the  Lord ;  for  the  punishment 
of  dispersion  was  remitted  to  thenu     But  if  by  statutes  not  good  be  meant 
the  permitting  them  to  fall  into  idolatries,  God  is  absurdly  represented 
as  decreeing  an  end  (the  keeping  his  people  separate) ;  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  means  to  defeat  it :  for  every  lapse  into  idolatry  was  a 
step  to  their  dispersion  and  utter  consumption,  by  absorbing  them  into 
the  nations.     We  must  needs  conclude  therefore,  that,  by  statutes  not 
GOOD  is  meant  the  bituax  law,  the  only  means  of  attaining  that  end 
of  mercy — the  preserving  them  a  separate  people. 

Who  now  can  choose  but  smile  to  hear  our  learned  expositor  quoting 
these  words  of  the  book  of  Judges, — The  childben  of  Israel  did  evil  in 
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the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  filUnved  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people 
that  were  round  abotit  them,  and  prox^oked  the  Lord  to  anger,  and  sensed 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth;*  and  then  gravely  adding, — "  So  that  here  the  scene 
opens  which  Ezekiel  alludes  to;  and  accordingly,  what  Ezekiel  men- 
tions as  the  punishment  of  these  wickednesses  began  now  to  come  upon 
them/'— P.  163. 

However,  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  words  alone  could  shake  the  soli- 
dity of  the  interpretation  I  have  here  given,  these  which  immediately 
follow  the  contested  passage  of  statutes  not  goody  would  be  enough  to 
alarm  us — And  I  polluted  them,  says  the  text,  in  their  own  giflsy  in  that 
they  caused  to  pass  through  thejire  all  that  openeth  the  womby  that  I  might 
make  them  desolatey  to  the  end  that  they  migJU  know  that  I  am  the  Ijord.\ 
The  common  interpretation  of  which  is  this:  '^  I  permitted  them  to  fSdl 
into  tliat  wicked  inhumanity,  whereby  they  were  polluted  and  contami- 
nated, in  making  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  in 
order  to  root  them  out  and  utterly  to  destroy  them." 

Dr  Spencer  (who  follows  the  general  sense  of  the  prophecy  which  I 
have  here  explained  and  supported)  appeared  but  too  sensible  how 
much  this  text  stood  in  his  way.  He  endeavours  therefore  to  show, 
that  "  it  relates  to  God's  rejecting  the  first-bom  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  priesthood,  and  appointing  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  the  sacred  office  in 
their  stead  f  and  that,  therefore,  the  verse  should  be  rendered  thus,  / 
pronounced  them  polluted  in  their  gifts  [i.  e.  unfit  to  offer  me  any  obla- 
tion], in  that  I  passed  by  all  that  openeth  the  womb  [i.  e.  the  first-bom] 
in  order  to  humble  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  And 
this  rendering  may  be  the  right,  for  any  thing  Dr  Shuckford  has  to 
oppose  to  the  contrary  (pp.  1 68,  1 69) ;  the  main  of  whicli  is,  wliat  has 
been  already  confuted  (or  rather,  what  the  very  terms,  in  which  the 
assertion  is  advanced,  do  themselves  confute),  namely,  that  the  children 
in  the  wilderness  were  not  the  immediate  issue  of  those  who  died  in  the 
wilderness y  but  a  remote  posterity.  As  for  his  Hebrew  criticism,  that 
the  word  mass,  and  not  nabary  would  probably  have  been  used  by  the 
prophet,  \i  rejecting  from  the  priesthood  had  been  the  sense  intended  by 
him  (p.  I6y),  that  is  the  slenderest  of  all  reasoning,  even  though  it  had 
been  applied  to  a  rhetorician  by  profession,  and  in  a  language  very 
copious,  and  perfectly  well  understood:  how  evanid  is  it  therefore,  when 
applied  to  a  prophet  under  the  impulse  of  inspiration,  and  speaking  in 
the  most  scanty  of  all  languages ;  the  small  knowledge  of  which  is  to  be 
got  from  one  single  volume  of  no  large  bulk,  and  conveyed  in  a  mode 
of  writing  subject  to  perpetual  equivocations  and  ambiguities  I  From 
the  mischiefs  of  whicli,  God  in  his  good  providence  preserved  us  by  the 
Septuagint  translation,  made  while  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language, 
and  afterwards  authenticated  by  the  recognition  of  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  New  Testament. 

However,  the  truth  is,  that  this  explanation  of  the  learned  Spencer 

•  Jiidgrsii.  II.  12,  13.  t  Ver.26. 
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must  appear  forced,  even  though  we  had  no  better  to  oppose  to  it :  but 
when  there  is  a  better  at  hand,  which  not  only  takes  oft'  all  the  counte- 
oanoe  which  this  26th  verse  affords  to  Dr  Shuekford's  interpretation  of 
statute*  not  good,  but  so  exactly  quadrates  with  the  sense  here  given, 
that  it  completes  and  perfects  the  narrative,  we  shall  be  no  longer 
frighted  with  its  formidable  look. 

To  understand  then  what  it  aims  at,  we  must  consider  the  context  as 
it  has  been  explained  above.  The  21st  and  22d  verses  (it  hath  been 
shown)  contun  God's  purposes  of  judgment  and  of  mercy  in  general. 
The  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  explain  in  what  the  intended  judgment  would 
have  consisted,  and  how  the  prevailing  mercy  was  qualified.  The 
Israelites  were  to  be  pardoned;  but  to  be  kept  under,  by  the  yoke  of  a 
ritual  law,  described  only  in  general  by  the  title  of  statutes  not  good 
The  26th  verse  opens  the  matter  still  further,  and  explains  the  nature 
and  genius  of  that  yoke,  together  with  its  effects,  both  salutary  and 
balefuL  The  salutary ,  as  it  was  a  barrier  to  idolatry,  the  most  enor- 
mous species  of  which  was  that  of  causing  their  children  to  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch:  the  baleful^  as  it  brought  on  their  desolation  when 
they  became  deprived  of  the  temple  worship.  But  to  be  more  particu- 
lar— /  polluted  them  in  their  oum  gifts.  By  gifts  I  understand  that 
homage  (universally  expressed,  in  the  ancient  world,  by  rites  of  sacri- 
fice) which  a  people  owed  to  their  God.  And  how  were  these  gifts  pol- 
kUed?  By  a  multifarious  ritual,  which,  being  opposed  to  the  idolatries 
of  the  nations,  was  prescribed  in  reference  to  those  idolatries ;  and,  con- 
sequently, was  incumbered  with  a  thousand  ceremonies,  respecting  the 
dioice  of  the  animal ;  the  qualities  and  purifications  of  the  sacrificers ; 
and  the  direction  and  efiicacy  of  each  specific  offering.  This  account  of 
their  pollution,  by  such  a  ritual,  exactly  answers  to  the  character  given 
of  that  ritual,  [statutes  not  good,  ^c]  in  the  text  in  question.  Then 
follows  the  reason  of  Grod's  thus  polluting  them  in  their  own  gifts — in 
that  [or,  because  that]  they  caused  to  pass  through  thejire  all  that  open* 
etk  the  womh — ^i.  e.  the  polluting  ritual  was  imposed  as  a  punishment 
FOB,  as  well  as  barbeer  to  their  idolatries;  characterized  under  this 
most  enormous  and  horrid  of  them  all,  the  causing  of  their  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  Then  follows  the  humiliating  circum- 
stance of  this  ritual  yoke — that  I  might  mahe  them  desolate,  i.  e.  that 
they  should,  even  from  the  nature  of  that  ritual,  be  deprived,  when  they 
most  wanted  it,  of  their  nearest  intercourse  with  their  God  and  king. 
A  real  state  of  desolation!  To  understand  which,  we  are  to  consider, 
that  at  the  time  this  prophecy  was  delivered,  the  Jews,  by  their  accu- 
mulated iniquities,  were  accelerating,  what  doubtless  the  prophet  had  then 
in  his  eye,  their  punishment  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity.  Now,  by 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  ritual  law,  their  religion  became,  as  it 
were,  local;  it  being  imlawful  to  offer  sacrifice  but  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  only.  So  that  when  they  were  led  captive  into  a  foreign 
land,  the  most  solemn  and  essential  intercourse  between  God  and  them 
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(the  vMfrnmg  and  evening  sacrifice)  was  entirely  cut  off:  and  thus,  by 
means  of  the  ritnal  law,  they  were  emphatically  said  to  be  nutde  de90» 
late.  The  verse  concludes  in  telling  us,  for  what  end  this  punishmeiiC 
was  inflicted — that  they  might  hnow  that  I  am  the  Lord.  How  would 
this  appear  from  the  premises?  Very  evidently.  For  if,  while  they 
were  in  captivity,  they  were  under  an  interdict,  and  their  religion  in  a 
state  of  suspension,  and  yet  that  they  were  to  continue  God*s  select 
people  (for  the  scope  of  the  whole  prophecy  is  to  show,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  their  provocations,  God  still  worked  for  his  nanu^s  mM)^ 
then,  in  order  to  be  restored  to  their  religion,  they  were  to  be  reinstated 
in  their  own  land :  which  work,  prophecy  always  describes  as  the  utmost 
manifestation  of  (rod's  power.  Their  redemption  from  the  Aesyriam 
captivity  particularly,  being  frequently  compared,  by  the  prophets,  to 
that  of  the  Egyptian.  From  hence  therefore  all  men  might  know  and 
collect,  that  the  God  of  Israel  wtu  the  Lord, 

This  famous  text  then,  we  see,  may  be  thus  aptly  paraphrased — And 
I  polluted  them  in  their  own  giflsy  in  that  they  caused  to  pass  tknmgk  the 
fire  all  that  openeth  the  ipomb,  that  I  might  make  them  desolate^  to  ike 
end  that  they  might  knots  that  lam  the  Lord  ;  i.  e.  ^^  I  loaded  the  rd^^ions 
worship  due  to  me,  as  their  Grod  and  King,  with  a  number  oi  operote 
ceremonies,  to  punish  their  past,  and  to  oppose  to  their  Aiture,  idola- 
tries ;  the  most  abominable  of  which  was  the  making  their  diildreii  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Molodi:  and  further,  that  I  might  have  the 
ceremonial  law  always  at  hand  as  an  instrument  for  still  more  severs 
punishments,  when  the  friU  measure  of  their  iniquities  should  bring  them 
into  captivity  in  a  strange  land,  I  so  contrived,  by  the  very  constitiition 
of  their  religion,  that  it  should  then  remain  under  an  interdict,  and  all 
stated  intercourse  be  cut  off  between  me  and  them :  from  which  evil, 
would  necessarily  arise  this  advantage,  an  occasion  to  manifest  my 
power  to  the  gentiles,  in  bringing  my  people  again,  after  a  doe  tinie  ci 
penance,  into  their  own  land." 

Here  we  see,  the  text,  thus  expounded,  connects  and  completes  the 
whole  narrative,  concerning  the  imposition  of  the  ritual  law,  and  its  na- 
ture and  consequences,  from  the  21st  to  the  26th  verse  inclusively :  and 
opens  the  history  of  it  by  due  degrees,  which  the  most  just  and  elegant 
compositions  require.  We  are  first  informed  of  the  tlureatened  judgment, 
and  of  the  prevailing  mercy  in  general: — we  are  then  told  the  spectfie 
nature  of  that  judgment,  and  the  circumstance  attending  the  accorded 
mercy ; — and  lastly,  the  prophet  explains  the  nature  and  genius  of  that  at^ 
tendant  circumstance ;  together  with  its  adverse  as  well  as  benignant  efiecta. 

I  have  now  deprived  the  Connkcteb  of  all  his  arguments  but  ona» 
for  this  strange  interpretation  of  statutes  not  good;  and  that  one  is, 
*'  that  the  worshippers  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
and  the  slaves  to  statutes  not  good  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  having  the 
common  name  of  chii^dren,  must  needs  be  the  same  individualai''  bat 
this  I  make  a  conscience  of  taking  from  him. 
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Y«t  mch  confidence  hu  the  learned  person  in  his  goodly  exposition^ 
tfafll  he  ooodndes  his  reascming  against  the  obvious  sense  of  the  pro- 
pfcecy,  in  this  extraordinary  manner — Dr  Spencer  imagined,  this  text 
iloiie  was  aofficient  to  support  his  hypothesis ;  but  I  cannot  but  think, 
if  what  htm  been  offered  be  fiiirly  considered,  no  honest  writer  can 
ever  cite  it  again  for  that  purpose." — ^P.  167. 

yfhMt  ia  Dr  Spencer^s  hypothesis?  Just  this  and  no  other,  that 
Biomt  gtne  ike  riiual  Imw  to  the  Jemt  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hmrU;^  the  very  hypothesis  of  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

But  the  Convbctxb  thinks,  that,  if  what  he  has  offered  be  fairly  con* 
aiskred,  no  hoiowt  wbitxb  can  ever  cite  it  again  fn*  that  purpose.  This 
sBida  strong  of  the  bigot  One  can  hardly  think  one's  self  in  the 
doeet  of  a  learned  and  sober  divine;  but  rather  in  some  wild  con- 
venticle of  Methodists  or  Hutchinsonians ;  whose  criticisms  are  all  reve- 
lations: which,  though  you  cannot  embrace  but  at  the  expense  of  com- 
mon sxNflB,  yon  are  not  allowed  to  question  without  renouncing  com- 
mon HONBSTT. 

I  have  fsurkf  considered  (as  the  Connecter  expects  his  reader  should 
do)  wkmi  hs  has  offered  against  Dr  Spencer's  hypothesis  :  and  if  there 
be  any  tmth  in  the  oondusions  of  human  reason,  I  think  a  writer  may 
go  on  very  advantageously,  as  well  as  with  a  good  conscience,  to  defend 
that  kypoikesis.  How  such  a  writer  shall  be  qualified  by  bigots,  is 
another  point.  Many  an  honest  scan,  I  am  persuaded,  will  still  ad- 
here to  Dr  Shuckfords  hypoihens;  and  with  the  same  good  fi&ith,  with 
which  he  himself  supported  it;  for  though  his  charity  will  not  allow  that 
title  to  those  who  dissent  from  him,  yet  God  forbid,  that  I  should  not 
give  it  to  him. 

Bat  it  b  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  third  period  of  this  prophecy* 
For  the  principal  design  of  this  work  is  to  vindicate  and  illustrate 
sacred  soipture,  though  in  my  progress  I  be  still  obliged,  from  time  to 
time,  to  stop  a  little,  while  I  remove  the  most  material  obstructions 
which  lie  in  my  way. 

This  prophecy  hitherto  contains  a  declaration  of  the  various  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  the  rebellious  Israelites,  from  the  time  of  Moses's 
BUMioii  to  the  preaching  of  Ezekiel.  We  have  shown  that  their  punish- 
ment in  the  first  poriod,  was  death  in  the  wilderness  :  their  punishment 
in  the  second  period,  was  the  fastening  on  their  necks  the  yoke  of  the 
riiual  lata. 

Their  punishment  in  the  third  period  is  now  to  be  considered:  and 
we  shall  see  that  it  consisted  in  rendering  the  yoke  of  the  ritual  law  still 
more  galling,  by  withdrawing  from  them  that  extraordinary  pbovi- 
DENCK,  which  once  rewarded  the  studious  observers  of  it,  with  many 
ten^Kiral  blessings.  The  punishment  was  dreadful ;  and  such,  indeed, 
the  prophet  describes  it  to  have  been.  But  we  may  be  assured,  their 
Climes  deserved  it,  as  having  risen  in  proportion  with  it ;  and  this  like- 

•  Matt  xix.  8. 
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wise,  he  tells  us,  was  the  case.  Their  idolatries  were  at  firat,  and  ap^ 
for  some  time,  they  continued  to  be,  the  mixing  pagan  worship  with  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  though  they  had  so  often  smarted 
for  this  folly,  they  were  yet  so  besotted  with  the  gods  of  the  nation^ 
ihe  stocks  and  stones  of  the  high  places,  that  their  last  progress  in  in* 
piety  was  the  project  of  casting  off  the  God  of  Israel  entirely,  at  least  aa 
their  tutelab  God,  and  of  mixing  themselves  amongst  the  nations. 
They  had  experienced,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  a  JEAiiOUS  God,  who 
would  not  share  his  glory  with  another;  and  they  hoped  to  avoid  hia 
wrath  by  renouncing  their  covenant  with  him,  and  leaving  him  at  liberty 
to  choose  another  people.  To  such  a  degree  of  impiety  and  madness 
was  this  devoted  nation  arrived,  when  Ezekiel  prophesied  at  the  eve  of 
their  approaching  captivity.     All  this  will  be  made  plain,  by  what  foUowa. 

We  have  seen  their  behaviour  in  the  two  former  periods;  in  Egtpt, 
and  in  the  wiloerness.  The  third  begins  with  a  description  of  their 
manners,  when  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  27,  28.  '^  Son  of  man,  speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  yet  in  this  your  £Bithers  have 
blasphemed  me,  in  that  they  have  committed  a  trespass  against  bmu 
For  when  I  had  brought  them  into  the  land,  for  the  which  I  lifted  up 
my  hand  to  give  it  to  them,  then  they  saw  every  high  hill,  and  all  tlw 
thick  trees,  and  they  offered  there  their  sacrifices,  and  there  they  pre- 
sented the  provocation  of  their  offering." 

This  was  their  continual  practice,  even  to  the  delivery  of  this  pro- 
phecy; at  which  time,  their  enormities  were  come  to  the  height,  we  just 
mentioned ;  to  contrive  in  their  hearts  to  renounce  the  God  of  Isnel, 
altogether.  But  being  surrounded  with  calamities,  and  a  powerful 
enemy  at  their  door,  they  were  willing  to  procure  a  present  relief  from 
him,  whom  they  had  so  much  offended ;  though  at  this  very  instant,  they 
were  projecting  to  offend  still  more.  The  singular  impudence  of  thia 
conduct  was,  apparently,  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  famous  prophe* 
cy ;  as  we  shall  now  see. 

Ver.  30,  31.  "  Wherefore  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God;  are  ye  polluted  after  the  manner  of  yourfiEUhers?  and  com* 
mit  ye  whoredom  after  their  abominations?  For  when  ye  offer  your 
gifts,  when  ye  make  your  sons  to  pass  through  the  fire ;  ye  pollute  your- 
selves with  all  your  idols  even  to  this  day:  and  shall  I  be  inquired 
of  by  you,  O  house  of  Israel?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  not 
be  inquired  of  by  you.** 

That  this  recourse  to  the  God  of  their  fathers  was  only  a  momentarr 
impulse,  arising  from  their  pressing  necessities,  is  evident  from  what  im- 
mediately follows;  the  mention  of  that  specific  crime  which  brought  upon 
them  the  punishment  annexed  to  the  third  period. — 

Ver.  32 — 37.  "  And  that  which  cobieth  into  youb  mind,  sraix 

NOT  BE  at  all,  THAT  YE  SAY,  WE  WILL  BE  AS  THE  HEATHEN,  AS  THE 
families  of  THE  COUNTRIES,  TO  SEBVE  WOOD  AND  STONE.   As  I  Uve, 
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audi  the  Lord  God,  Surely  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a  stretched- 

OUt  am,  AND  WITH  FUBT  POUBED  OUT,  WILL  I  BULE  OVEB  TOU.  And 
I  WIU.  BBIHO  TOU  OUT  FBOM  THE  FEOPLE,  AND  WILL  GATHEB  YOU 
OUT  OP  THE  COUBTBIES   WHSBSIN  T£  ABE    SCATTERED,  With  a  mighty 

handy  and  with  a  stretched-out  aim,  akd  with  fuby  poubed  out. 
And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wildebness  of  the  people,  and  there 
will  I  plead  with  you  face  to  &ce.  Like  as  I  pleaded  with  your  fathers 
in  the  wUdemess  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  will  I  plead  with  you  face 
tofiuse." 

By  all  this  it  i^ppears,  that  the  Jews  of  this  time  were  little  anxious  to 
aooid  their  approaching  captivity,  denounced  and  threatened  by  all  their 
prophets.  What  they  wanted  was  a  light  and  easy  servitude,  which 
might  enable  them  to  mingle  with,  and  at  last  to  be  lost  amongst  the 
nations ;  like  the  ten  tribes  which  had  gone  before  them.  Against  the 
vileness  of  these  hopes  is  this  part  of  the  prophecy  directed.  God 
assures  them,  he  will  bring  them  out  of  the  Asat^ian  captivity,  as  he 
had  done  out  of  the  JE^pHan;  but  not  in  mercy,  as  that  deliverance 
VIS  procured,  but  in  judgment,  and  with  fury  poured  out.  And  as  he 
had  brou^t  their  Others  into  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so 
would  he  bring  them  into  the  weldebness  of  the  people,  that  is,  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  they  would  find,  on  their  return  to  it,  was  be- 
come desert  and  uninhabited:  and  therefore  elegantly  called,  the  wilder- 
mtss  cf  the  people.  But  what  now  was  to  be  their  reception,  on  their 
second  possession  of  the  promised  land  ?  A  very  different  welcome  from 
the  first.  God  indeed  leads  them  here  again  with  a  mighty  hand  and  a 
ttreicked'aui  arm  ;  and  it  was  to  take  possession ;  but  not,  as  at  first, 
of  a  landjhwing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  of  a  prison,  a  house  of  correc- 
tion where  they  were  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  to  remain  in  bonds. 

Ver.  37.  "  Akd  I  will  cause  you,"  says  God,  "  to  pass  undeb  the 

lOD,  A2n>  I  WILL  BEING  YOU  INTO  THE  BOND  OF  THE  COVENANT." 

Words  which  strongly  and  elegantly  express  subjection  to  a  ritual 
Uw,  after  the  extraordinary  providence,  which  so  much  alleviated  the 
yoke  of  it,  was  withdrawn :  and  we  find  it  withdrawn  soon  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity. — But,  the  prophecy,  carrying  on  the  compari- 
son to  the  Egyptian  deliverance,  adds — 

Ver.  38.  *'  And  I  will  purge  out  from  amongst  you  the  rebels,  and 
them  that  transgress  against  me:  I  will  bring  them  forth  out  of  the 
country  where  they  sojourn,  and  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of 
IsraeL" 

These  rebels,  like  their  fathebs  in  the  wilderness,  were  indeed  to  be 
brought  out  of  captivity,  but  were  never  to  enjoy  the  promised  land ; 
and  the  rest,  like  the  childeen  in  the  wilderness,  were  to  have  the 
yoke  of  the  ritual  law  still  made  more  g^alling.  And  thus  the  compabi- 
soN  is  completed. 

These  were  the  three  different  punishments  inflicted  in  tliese  tliree  dif- 
ferent periods.    The  first  pebson al  ;  the  second  and  the  third  national  ; 
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only  the  third  made  heavier  than  the  seccmdy  in  prc^KMrtion  to  their 
accumulated  offences. 

But  asy  in  the  height  of  (rod's  vengeance  on  the  sins  of  this  wretdied 
people,  the  distant  prospect  always  terminated  in  a  mercy;  so,  with  a 
mercy,  and  a  promise  of  better  times,  the  whole  of  this  prophetic  scene 
is  closed;  in  order  that  the  nation  to  which  it  is  addressed,  should, 
however  criminal  they  were,  not  be  left  in  an  utter  state  of  desperation, 
but  be  afforded  some  shadow  of  repose,  in  the  prospect  of  ftiture  peace 
and  tranquillity.  For  now,  turning  again  to  these  Umpcratry  inqmren 
after  God,  the  prophecy,  addresses  them,  in  this  manner : 

Ver.  39*  ^  As  for  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  f 
Go  ye,  serve  ye  every  one  his  idols,  and  hereafter  also,  if  ye  wHl  not 
hearicen  unto  me :  but  pollute  you  my  holy  name  no  more  with  your 
gifts,  and  with  your  idols." 

As  much  as  to  say.  Go  on  no  longer  in  this  divided  worship ;  halt  no 
more  between  two  opinions;  if  Baal  be  your  god,  serve  him;  if  the  God 
of  Israel,  then  serve  him  only.     The  reason  follows ; 

Ver.  40 — 43.  ^^  Fwr  in  mine  hofy  mouniain-'^here  thaU  aO  ^ 
house  of  Israel — serve  me.  ^  There  wiU  I  aeeepi  themy  and  ihere  witt  I 
require  your  offerings — with  all  your  hofy  ihtnys-^-and  there  dkaii  ye 
remember  your  waySy  and  aU  your  doings  wherein  ye  have  been  d^SML 
And  ye  shall  lothe  toubselvxs  in  toub  own  sioHT.'^-i-i.  e.  ^  For 
then,  a  new  order  (^  things  shall  commence.  My  people,  after  tiieir 
return  from  the  captivity,  shall  be  as  averse  to  idolatry,  as  till  then  they 
were  prone  and  disposed  to  it:  and  the  memory  of  their  fermer  Ibllies 
shall  make  them  lothe  themselves  in  their  own  sight."  And  this,  indeed, 
was  the  &ct,  as  we  learn  by  their  whole  history,  from  their  restoratioii 
to  their  own  land,  quite  down  to  the  present  hour. 

The  idea  of  mzrct  is  naturally  attached  to  that  of  repentance  and 
reformation ;  and  with  merct  the  prophecy  concludes. 

Ver.  44.  <<  jlnd  ye  shall  knom  that  I  am  the  Lordy  when  I  have 
wrought  with  you  for  my  name^s  sake,  not  according  to  your  wieked 
ways,  nor  o/ceordxng  to  your  corrupt  doings,  O  ye  house  oflsrmi, 
saith  the  Lord  Ood.*" 

The  reader  hath  now  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  prophecy  s 
whereby  he  may  understand  how  justly  it  hath  acquired  its  eminent 
celebrity.  Its  general  subject  being  no  less  than  the  fate  and  fortuaea 
of  the  Jewish  republic ;  of  which  the  several  parts  are  so  important,  ao 
judiciously  chosen,  so  elegantly  disposed,  and  so  nobly  enounced,  that 
we  see  the  divinity  of  the  original  in  every  step  we  take. 

But  to  return  to  the  peculiar  purpose  of  this  comment,-— which  la 
given  to  show,  that  God  himself  has  delivered  the  ritual  law  of  the  J#w% 
under  the  character  of  statutes  that  were  not  goody  and  Judjgmeni$ 
whereby  they  should  not  live.* 

The  use  I  would  make  of  it  against  Witsius,  with  whom  I  have  been 

•SmimUBBBBB,  sttiieeiMloftMi  book. 
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18  to  fhow,  that  if  such  be  the  genius  of  the  ritual  law,  it  is 
no  wonder  it  should  have,  in  its  composition,  an  alloy  of  no  better 
flMterialSy  than  Egyptian  and  other  pagan  ceremonies ;  cleansed  indeed, 
and  refined  from  their  immoralities  and  superstitions:  and  conversely, 
that  a  composition  of  such  an  alloy  was  very  aptiy  characterized  by 
itaiuies  not  good^  andjudgments  mhereby  they  shotUd  not  live. 

Thus  having  before  seen  what  little  force  there  was  in  Witsius's  argu- 
SMnta,  and  now  understanding  how  littie  reason  he  had  to  be  so  tena- 
doiis  of  his  (^pinion ;  the  reader  may  think  he  scarce  merited  the  distinc- 
tion €i  being  recommended  to  a  learned  body  as  the  very  bulwark  of 
the  fiuth,  in  this  matter.  But  let  what  will  become  of  his  arguments,  he 
deserves  honour  for  a  much  better  thing  than  orthodox  disputation:  I 
mean,  for  an  honest  turn  of  mind,  averse  to  imputing  odious  designs  to 
his  adversaries,  or  dangerous  consequences  to  their  opinions.* 

On  the  wh(^  then,  we  conclude,  both  against  deist  and  beuever, 
that  the  ritual  law's  being  made  in  reference  to  Egyptian  superstition  is 
no  reasonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of  its  original. 

But  the  deist  may  object,  **  That,  tiiough  indeed,  when  the  Israelites 
were  once  deeply  infected  with  that  superstition,  such  a  ritual  might  be 
Decenary  to  stop  and  cure  agrowing  evil ;  yet  as  the  remedy  was  so  mul- 
tiplex, burdensome,  and  slavish,  and  therefore  not  in  itself  eligible,  how 
h^ipened  it,  that  God,  who  had  this  family  under  his  immediate  and 
peculiar  care,  should  suffer  them  to  contract  an  infection  which  required 
•0  inooovenient  and  impure  a  remedy  ?" 

I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  find  the  strongest  objections  of  infidelity 
end  in  the  stronger  recommendation  of  revealed  religion,  that  I  have 
never  been  backward,  either  to  produce  what  they  have  said,  when  they 
write  their  best,  or  to  imagine  what  they  would  say,  if  they  knew  how 
to  write  better.  To  this  therefore  I  reply,  that  the  promise  God  had 
made  to  Abraham,  to  give  his  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not 
be  performed  till  that  family  was  grown  strong  enough  to  take  and  keep 
possession  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  therefcnre,  they  were  necessitated  to 
reside  amongst  idolaters.  And  we  have  seen,  although  they  resided  un- 
mixed, how  violent  a  propensity  they  ever  had  to  join  themselves  to  tho 
gentile  nations,  and  to  practise  their  manners.  God,  therefore,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  brought  them  into  Egypt,  and  kept  them  there  during 
this  period;  the  only  place  where  they  could  remain,  for  so  long  a  time, 
safe  and  unconfounded  with  the  natives  ;  the  ancient  Egyptians  being, 
by  numerous  institutions,  forbidden  all  fellowship  with  strangers ;  and 
bearing,  besides,  a  particular  aversion  to  the  profession  f  of  this  family. 
Thus  we  see,  that  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Israelites,  which,  in 
Egypt,  occasioned  their  superstitions ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  burdensome  ritual,  would,  in  any  other  country,  have  absorbed 
them  in  gentilism,  and  confounded  them  with  idolaters.     From  this  ob- 

•  See  note  C  C  C  C  C,  at  the  eod  of  this  book. 
f  The  prolessicn  of  Bhepiierdi. 
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jection,  therefore,  nothing  comes  but^a  new  occasion  to  adore  the  foot- 
steps of  eternal  wisdom  in  his  dispensations  to  his  chosen  people. 

[IV.]  The  last  proposition  is,  That  the  very  circumtiances  ofMoui* 
Egifplian  learning,  and  the  laws  instituted  in  annpUance  to  the  pet^U^s 
prejudices,  and  in  opposition  to  Egyptian  superstitions^  are  a  strong  conftr^ 
mation  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission.* 

Egypt  was  the  great  school  of  legislation  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  so  revered  were  her  oracular  dictates,  that  foreign  lawgiyersy  who 
went  thither  for  instruction,  never  ventured  to  deviate  from  those  fun* 
damental  principles  of  government  which  she  prescribed.  In  beugiov, 
particularly,  which  always  made  a  part  of  civil  policy,  they  so  closely 
adhered  to  Egyptian  maxims,  that  posterity,  as  we  have  seen,  were  de- 
ceived into  an  opinion  that  the  Greek  lawgivers  had  received  their  very 
gods  from  thence. 

What  therefore  must  we  think  had  been  the  case  of  a  native  of  Egypt: 
bred  up  from  his  infancy  in  Egyptian  wisdom,  and,  at  length,  become  a 
member  of  their  legislative  body  ?  would  such  a  man,  when  going  to 
frame  a  civil  policy  and  religion  (though  we  suppose  nothing  of  that  natu- 
ral affection,  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  ever  borne  for  their  own 
country  institutions),  be  at  all  inclined  to  deviate  from  its  fundamental 
principles  of  government? 

Yet  here  we  have  in  Moses,  according  to  our  adversaries'  accoimt  of  hiin» 
a  mere  human  lawgiver,  come  fresh  out  of  the  schools  of  Egypt,  to  reduce 
a  turbulent  people  into  society,  acting  on  fundamental  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  policy  directly  opposite  to  all  the  maxims  of  Egyptian  wisdom. 

One  of  the  chief  of  which,  in  the  religious  policy  of  Egypt,  was, 
that  the  government  of  the  world  had,  by  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, been  committed  into  the  hands  of  subordinate,  local,  tutelary  dei- 
ties; amongst  whom  the  several  regions  of  the  earth  were  shared  out  and 
divided:  Uiat  these  were  the  true  and  proper  objects  of  all  public  and 
popular  religion;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  was  highly  dangerous  to  be  communicated  to  the 
people;  but  was  to  be  secreted,  and  shut  up  in  their  mysteries;  and  in 
them,  to  be  revealed  only  occasionally,  and  to  a  few ;  and  those  few,  the 
wise,  the  learned,  and  ruling  part  of  mankind.f  Now,  in  plain  defiance 
and  contempt  of  this  most  venerable  principle,  our  Egyptian  lawgiver 
rejects  these  doctrines  of  inferior  deities,  as  impostures,  and  lying  coiii- 
ties;  and  boldly  and  openly  preaches  up  to  the  people,  the  bdief  of  tlie 
one  true  God,  the  Creator,  as  the  sole  object  of  the  religion  of  ail 
mankind.! 

Another  fundamental  maxim,  in  the  religious  policy  of  Egypt,  was 
to  propagate,  by  every  kind  of  metliod,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  statjb 
of  rewards  and  punishments;  as  the  necessary  support  of  all  religion 
and  government.     Here  again,  our  lawgiver  (no  deist  can  tell  why  ^) 

*  See  p.  I^Sii  of  vol.  i.  f  See  an  account  of  these  mystkbiu}  in  the  fir;it  volume. 
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ibmkes  all  his  own  principles ;  intentionally  rejects  a  support,  which  was 
u  really  beneficial  to  mankind,  in  all  his  interests,  as  the  other  notion, 
of  inferior  deities,  was  but  thought  to  be;  entirely  omits  to  mention  it  in 
his  Institutes  of  law  and  religion ;  and  is  studiously  silent  in  all  those 
ptrtieulars  which  lead  to  the  propagation  of  it.*  But  of  this,  more  at 
lai^,  in  a  future  part  of  this  volume. 

Again,  it  was  of  the  civil  policy  of  Egypt  to  prefer  an  hereditary 
despotic  monarchy  to  all  other  forms  of  government:  Moses,  on  the  con- 
trary, erects  a  theocracy  on  the  free  choice  of  the  people ;  to  be  ad- 
ministered aristocratically. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  his  deviation  from  the  policy  of  Egypt  was  en- 
countering the  strongest  prejudices  of  his  people ;  who  were  violently 
carried  away  to  all  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  that  policy. 

And  now  let  an  ingenuous  deist  weigh  these  instances,  with  many 
more  that  will  easily  occur  to  him,  and  then  fairly  tell  us  his  sentiments. 
Let  him  try,  if  he  can  think  it  was  at  all  likely,  that  Moses,  a  mere  hu- 
man lawgiver,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  learned  in  all  its  political  wisdom, 
should,  in  the  formation  of  a  civil  policy,  for  such  a  people  as  he  under- 
took to  govern,  act  directly  contrary  to  all  the  fundamental  principles  in 
which  he  had  been  instructed? 

I.  To  this  perhaps  it  may  be  said, — "  That  Moses  well  understood 
the  folly  and  falsehood  of  inferior  gods: — that  he  did  not  believe  the 
doctrine  of  a  future- state  of  rewards  and  punishments; — that  he  was  too 
honest  to  employ  fraud; — that  his  love  to  his  people  made  him  indis- 
posed to  an  hereditary  despotic  monarchy ; — and  that  the  theologic  prin- 
ciples of  E^ypt  led  him  to  the  invention  of  a  theocracy.**  To  all  this, 
1  answer, 

1.  As  to  his  seeing  the  falsehood  of  inferior  gods. — So  did  many  other 
of  the  old  lawgivers,  instructed  in  Egyptian  policy;  yet  being  taught  to 
think  polytheism  useful  to  society,  they  did  not,  for  all  that,  the  less  cul- 
tivate their  abominable  idolatry. 

2.  As  to  his  not  beliemng  a  future  state,  and  his  honesty  in  not  t^ach- 
ing  what  he  did  not  helieee. — Such  objectors  forget  that  they  have  al- 
ready made  him  a  fraudulent  impostor,  in  his  pretension  to  a  divine  em- 
ployment. Now  if  the  end  of  civil  government  made  him  fraudulent  in 
that  instance,  it  would  hardly  suffer  him  to  be  scrupulous  in  this ;  even 
allowing  the  extravagance  of  this  fancy,  that  he  did  not  believe  a  future 
state ;  because,  as  hath  been  proved  at  large,t  the  propagation  of  this 
doctrine  is,  and  was  always  believed  to  be,  the  firmest  support  of  civil 
government :  but  of  this  more  at  large,  hereafter. 

.3.  With  regard  to  his  concern  for  the  happiness  of  his  people  ; — I  will 

readily  allow  this  to  be  very  consistent  with  heroic  or  legislative  fraud. 

But  this  happiness  the  ancient  lawgivers  thought  best  procured  by  the 

Egyptian  mode  of  government:  and  indeed  they  had  experience,  the 

best  guide  in  public  matters.     For  the  excellent  education  which  the 

•  S*«  note  E  E  E  E  E,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  the  fust  volume. 
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Egyptians  gave  their  kings,  in  training  them  up  to  the  love  of  the  publie» 
and  high  veneration  for  the  laws,  prevented  the  usual  abuse  of  power ; 
and  gave  to  that  people  the  longest  and  most  uninterrupted  cotnrae  of 
prosperity  that  any  nation  ever  enjoyed.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  this  should  make  monarcht,  as  it  did,  the  first  fietvourite  form  of 
government,  in  all  places  civilized  by  the  aid  of  Egypt. 

4.  But,  the  iheologic  principles  of  Egypt  led  Motes  to  the  invenikm 
qfa  THEOCRACY. — Without  doubt  those  princii^es,  as  we  shall  see  here* 
after,  occasioned  its  reo^tion  amongst  the  Hebrews.  But  there  ia  one 
circumstance  in  the  case  that  shows  its  invention  must  have  been  of  God, 
and  not  of  Moses.  For  the  ground  of  its  easy  reception  was  the  notion 
of  local  tutelary  deities.  But  this  notion,  Moses,  in  preaching  up  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  true  God,  entirely  took  away.  This,  indeed^  oo  a 
supposition  of  a  divine  legation,  has  all  the  marks  of  admirable  wis- 
dom; but  supposing  it  to  be  Moses's  own  contrivance,  we  see  nothing 
but  inconsistency  and  absurdity.  He  forms  a  design,  and  then  defeats 
it;  he  gives  with  one  hand,  and  he  takes  with  the  other. 

II.  But  it  may  be  fsuther  objected, — <<  That,  as  it  was  the  intention  of 
Moses  to  separate  these  people  from  all  others,  he  therefore  gave  them 
those  cross  and  opposite  institutions,  as  a  barrier  to  all  communicaijon." 
To  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  were  it  indeed  God,  and  not  Moses,  who  projected  this  sb- 
FARATiON,  the  reason  would  be  good.  Because  the  immediate  end  of 
God's  sepctrcttion  was  twofold,  to  keep  them  unmixed;  and  to  secure 
them  from  idolatry:  and  such  end  could  not  be  effected  but  by  oppoatog 
those  fundamental  principles  of  Egypt,  with  the  doctrine  of  ons  Gtod^ 
and  the  institution  of  a  theocracy.  But  then  this,  which  would  be  a 
good  reason,  will  become  a  very  bad  objection.  Our  deist  is  to  be  held 
to  the  question.  He  regards  Moses  as  a  mere  human  lawgiver.  But 
the  sole  end  which  such  a  one  could  propose  by  a  separation^  vras  to  pre- 
serve his  people  pure  and  unmixed.  Now  this  could  be  effected  only  by 
laws  which  kept  them  at  home,  and  discouraged  and  prevented  all  foreign 
commerce:  and  these,  by  the  same  means,  bringing  on  general  poverty, 
there  would  be  small  danger  of  their  being  much  frequented,  while  they 
laboured  under  that  contagious  malady.  This  we  know  was  the  case 
of  Sparta.  It  was  their  lawgiver's  chief  aim  to  keep  them  distinct  and 
unmixed.  But  did  he  do  this  by  institutions  which  crossed  the  fiuula- 
mental  principles  of  the  religion  and  policy  of  Greece?  By  no  means. 
They  were  all  of  them  the  same.  The  method  he  employed  was  only  to 
frame  such  laws  as  discouraged  commerce  and  foreign  intercourse.  And 
these  proved  effectual.  I  the  rather  instance  in  the  Spartan,  than  in 
any  other  government,  because  the  end,  which  Moses  and  Lycurgoa  pur- 
sued  in  common,  (though  for  different  piuposes)  of  keeping  their  people 
teparatCy  occasioned  such  a  likeness  in  several  parts  of  the  two  institii- 
tions,  as  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  origin  of  that  tradition  mentioned 

•  See  not«  F  P  F  F  F,  at  the  end  of  thii  book. 
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in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  That  there  was  a  family  relation  between 
ibe  two  people. 

2.  But,  secondly,  as  it  is  very  true,  that  the  mere  intention  of  keeping 
a  people  sqparate  and  unmixed  (which  is  all  a  hwnan  lawgiver  could  have 
in  view)  would  oocasion  laws  in  opposition  to  the  customs  of  those  people^ 
with  whom,  from  their  vicinity  to,  or  fondness  for  them,  they  were  in  most 
danger  of  being  ooofonnded;  so,  when  I  insisted  on  those  Anti-Egyptian 
inslitations,  which  I  gave  as  a  certain  proof  of  Moses's  divine  leffation, 
I  did  not  reckon,  in  my  account,  any  of  that  vast  number  of  ritual  and 
mnnicipal  laws,  which  Manetho  confesses,  were  given  principatty  in  op' 
poriHon  to  BgffpHam  eusiom$.^  This  a  mere  separation  would  reqmre ; 
bat  this  it  a  very  different  thing  from  the  opposition  to  FimBAMBNTALS, 
here  insisted  on ;  which  a  mere  separation  did  not  in  the  least  require. 

III.  But  it  may  be  still  frurther  urged,  <<  That  resentment  for  ill  usage 
nught  ^spose  Moses  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  place  they  came 
from,  by  a  policy  contrary  to  ihe  fundamental  institutions  of  Egypt." 
Here  again  our  objecting  deist  will  forget  himself.  1.  He  hath  urged  a 
coKFonifiTT  in  the  Uiw  to  Egyptian  rites;  and  this,  in  order  to  discredit 
Mosesi's  divine  legation  :  and  we  have  allowed  him  his  fact.  Whatever 
it  was  therefore  that  engaged  Moses  to  his  general  oftositioiv,  it  could 
not  be  resentment:  for  that  had  certainly  prevented  all  kind  of  conformity 
or  similitude. 

2.  But,  secondly,  such  effects  of  civil  resentment,  the  natural  manners 
of  men  will  never  suffisr  us  to  suppose.  We  have  in  ancient  history 
Bumy  accounts  of  the  settlement  of  new  colonies,  forced  injuriously  from 
borne  by  their  fellow-citicens.  But  we  never  find  that  this  imbittered 
them  against  their  country-institutions.  On  the  contrary,  their  close 
tdhereoce  to  their  native  customs,  notwithstanding  all  personal  wrongs, 
lias  in  evcffy  age  enabled  learned  men  to  find  out  their  original,  by  strong 
cfaaneteristic  marks  of  relation  to  the  mother  city.  And  the  reason  is 
evident:  nnvATE  xovb  op  one's  country,  whose  attractive  power,  con- 
trary to  that  of  natural  bodies,  is  strongest  at  a  distance ;  and  in  veteeatb 
M ANNBBS,  which  stick  closest  in  distress,  (the  usual  state  of  all  new 
colonies)  are  qualities  infinitely  too  strong  to  give  way  to  resentment 
against  particular  men  for  personal  injuries. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  but  that  some  certain  specific  law  or  custom, 
which  did,  or  was  imagined  to  contribute  to  their  disgrace  and  expulsion, 
might,  out  of  resentment,  be  reprobated  by  the  new  colony.  And  this  is 
the  utmost  that  the  history  of  mankind  will  suffer  us  to  suppose. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  Moses's  Egyptian  leaknino 

18  A  STRONG  CONFIRJIATION  OF  THE  DIVINITY  OF  HIS  MISSION. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposition  is  no  less  evident,  Thai  ike  laws 

fuiXi^rm,  U  AJyArr^# 
Tfsf  Mt^iuH  lw»ri«»|MM.»A|>iid  JoMph.  root  Ap.  lib.  i.  pp.  460,  461.     HaTerc.  ed. 
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imtiiuied  in  compliance  to  the  jyeople^s  prejudices,  and  in  appotiiiom  ia 
Egyptian  superstitions,  support  the  same  truth  with  equal  strength.  Had 
Moses's  mission  been  only  pretended,  his  conduct,  as  a  wise  lawgiver, 
had  doubtless  been  very  different.  His  business  had  been  then  only  to 
aapport  a  false  pretence  to  inspiration.  Let  us  see  how  he  mamiged. 
He  pretended  to  receive  the  whole  frame  of  a  national  institution  firom 
God  ;  and  to  have  had  the  pattern  of  all  its  parts  brought  him  down  from 
heaven,  to  the  mount.  But  when  this  came  to  be  promulged,  it  was  aeon 
that,  the  ceremonial  ulw  being  politically  instituted,  partly  in  com- 
pliance to  the  people's  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  Egyptian 
superstitions,  several  of  its  rites  had  a  reference  to  the  pagan  superatitiona 
in  vogue.  This,  as  we  see,  from  the  objection  of  the  ignorant  in  theae 
times,  might  have  been  an  objection  in  those.  And  as  an  impostor  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  objection,  his  fears  of  a  discovery  would  have  made 
him  decline  so  hazardous  a  system,  and  cautiously  avoid  eveiy  thing  that 
looked  like  an  imitation.  It  is  true,  that,  on  inquiry,  this  onfokb  a 
scene  of  admirable  and  superior  wisdom:  but  it  is  such  as  an  impoalor 
could  never  have  projected;  or  at  least  would  never  have  ventured  to 
leave  to  the  mercy  of  popular  judgment.  We  conclude,  therefore^  that 
this  conduct  is  a  clear  proof  that  Moses  actually  received  the  institutioo 
from  God.  Nor  does  this  in  any  wise  contradict  what  we  have  so  muck 
insisted  on  above,  That  a  mere  human  lawgiver,  or  even  an  inspired  one, 
acting  with  free  agents,  is  necessitated  to  comply  with  the  pasaions  of 
the  people;  a  compliance  which  would  necessarily  induce  such  a  relation 
to  Egypt  as  we  find  in  the  ritual  law ;  for  we  must  remember  too  what 
hath  been  likewise  shown,  that  the  ends  of  a  divine  and  human  lawgiver, 
both  using  the  common  means  of  a  separation,  are  vastly  difierent;  the 
latter  only  aiming  to  keep  the  people  unmixed;  the  former,  to  keep  them 
pure  from  idolatry.  Now,  in  both  cases,  where  the  people  are  dealt  with 
as  free  agents,  some  compliance  to  their  prejudices  will  be  neceaaary. 
But  as,  in  the  institutions  of  a  human  lawgiver  pretending  only  to  inspira- 
tion, such  compliance  in  the  ritual  would  be  subject  to  the  danger 
here  spoken  of;  and  as  compliance  in  the  fundamentals,  such  aa  the 
object  of  worship,  a  future  state,  and  mode  of  civil  government,  would 
not  be  so  subject;  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  win  most  forcibly  on  a 
prejudiced  people,  to  the  promoting  the  legislator's  end;  we  moat  needs 
conclude  tliat  these  would  be  the  things  he  would  comply  with  and 
espouse.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  divine  lawgiver  could  not  comply  in 
these  things;  and  as  a  ritual,  like  the  Mosaic,  was  the  only  means  left 
of  gaining  his  end ;  we  must  conclude  that  a  divine  lawgiver  would  make 
his  compliance  on  that  side. 

I .  I^t  me  only  add  one  corollary  to  our  believixg  advebsamiss,  aa 
a  farther  support  of  this  part  of  the  proposition ;  ''  That,  allowing  ^ 
ritual  law  to  be  generally  instituted  in  reference  to  Egyptian  and  other 
neighbouring  superstitions,  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  contrivance  will  be 
seen  in  redoubled  lustre.     One  reason,  as  we  have  seen  above,  of  tiie 
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oppotHion  to  the  notioo  of  such  a  reference  is,  that  the  bituai<  liAw 
WAS  TTFiCAii»  not  Only  of  things  relating  to  that  dispensation,  but  to  the 
erangelical.  This  then  they  take  for  granted;  and,  as  will  be  shown 
hareafter,  with  good  reason.  Now  an  institution  of  a  body  of  rites,  par- 
tieokrly  and  minotely  levelled  against,  and  referring  to,  the  idolatrous 
ptaeticea  of  those  ages;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  minutely  typical,  not 
eely  of  all  the  remariuible  transactions  under  that  dispensation,  bnt  like- 
wise of  all  the  great  and  constituent  parts  of  a  future  one,  to  arise  in  a 
distant  age,  and  of  a  genius  directly  opposite,  must  needs  give  an  at- 
tentiTe  ecmsiderer  the  most  amazing  idea  of  divine  wisdom.*  And  this 
I  beg  leaTe  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  unprejudiced  reader,  as 
another  strong  nfTEBNAii  asoument  that  the  ritual  u^w  was  not 

0r  MXU  HUMAN  CONTBIVANCE. 

2.  Let  me  add  another  corollary  to  the  unbelievtno  Jews.  We 
kave  seen  at  large  how  expedient  it  was  for  the  Jews  of  the  first  ages, 
that  the  ritual  or  ceremonial  law  should  be  directed  against  the  several 
idolatries  of  those  ages.  It  was  as  expedient  for  the  Jews  of  the  later 
ages  that  this  law  should  be  TYncAX  likewise.  For  had  it  not  been 
tfgjfkaly  God  would  have  given  a  law  whose  reason  would  have  ceased 
snny  ages  before  the  theaeraey  was  abolished:  and  so  have  afforded  a 
pbnsible  occasion  to  the  Jews  for  changing  or  abrogating  them,  on  their 
own  head. 

3.  Let  me  add  a  third  corollary  to  the  unbelievino  gentiles.  The 
law's  being  typical  obviates  their  foolish  argument  against  revelation, 
tkat  the  abdition  of  the  Mosaic  religion  and  the  establishment  of  the 
CkriUian  in  its  stead,  impeaches  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  implying  change 
tad  inconstancy  in  his  acting ;  for  by  hb  making  the  law  typical^  the 
two  religions  are  seen  to  be  the  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  design. 

The  great  Maimonides,  who  firstf  explained  the  causes  of  the  Jewish 
ritaal  in  any  reasonable  manner,  and  who,  to  observe  it  by  the  way,  saw 
nothing  in  tiie  law  but  temporal  sanctions,  was  so  struck  with  the  splen- 
dour 6[  divinity,  which  this  light  reflected  back  upon  the  law,  that  in 
tile  entry  on  his  subject  he  breaks  out  into  this  triumphant  boast,  ea 

TIBI  BXFLICABO  UT  PLANE  NON  ABiPLIUS  DUBITABE  QUEAS  ET  DIFFEB- 
KHTIAJI  HABEAS  QUA  DI8CEBNEBE  P0SSI8  INTEB  0BDINATI0NE8  LEOUM 
COKDITABUM  AB  HOHINIBUS  ET  INTEB  OBDINATIONES  LEOIS  DIVINiE. 

Thus  the  reader  sees  what  may  be  gained  by  fairly  and  boldly  sub- 

*  Hear  what  the  learned  Spencer  says  on  this  occasion :  **  Atque  hac  in  re  Deus  sapfen- 

tue  ttUB  specimen  egregitim  edidit,  et  illl  non  absimile  quod  in  mundo  frequenter  observa- 

mus:  in  eo  enim,  notante  Verulatniot  diun  natura  aliud  agitf  providentia  aliud  elicit;  nam 

6xmdibus  quas  natura,  coasuctudinem  suam  retinens,  parity  utitur  providentia  ad  coBli  inju- 

rias  a  fiructu  tenello  propulsandas.     Pari  modo,  cum  Hebncorum  natio,  consuetudinem 

mam  exuere  nesciai  ritus  antiques  impense  dcsideraret.  Deuseorum  desideriose  morigerum 

pnebebat;  sed  eorum  ruditate  et  impotentia  puerili  ad  fines  egregios  et  sapientia  sua  dignos 

ntebatur.     Sic  enim  ritus  antiquos  populo  indulto<>,  circumstantiis  quibusdam  demptis  aut 

additis,  immutATit,  ut  renim  cfelestium  schema  reprsesentarent,  oculis  purgatioribus  facil* 

percipiendum ;  adeo  ut  Deus  puerilibus  Israelitarum  studiis  obsequens,  divina  promoveret." 

—I>9  htg.  Heb.  Kit.  p.  218. 

t  Id  his  More  NeYoch.  Par.  III.— And  see  note  G  G  G  G  G,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

VOL.  n.  N 
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mitting  to  the  force  of  evidence.  Such  a  manifestation  of  the  diviDitj 
of  the  law,  arising  out  of  the  deist's  own  principles,  as  is  sufficient  ta 
eover  him  with  confusion! 

And  what  is  it,  we  lose?  Nothing  sure  very  great  or  excellent.  Tke 
imaginary  honour  of  being  original  in  certain  rites  (considered  in  them- 
selves) indifferent;  and  becoming  good  or  bad  by  con^MxrisoHf  or  by  tbe 
authority  which  enjoins  them,  and  by  the  object  to  which  they  ar# 
directed. 

The  deist  indeed  pretends  that,  in  the  things  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
the  first  principles  of  law  and  morality,  and  the  very  tritest  customs  of 
civil  life,  are  to  be  included.  The  extravagance  of  this  fancy  hath  beea 
exposed  elsewhere.*  But  as  it  is  a  species  of  folly  all  parties  are  apt 
to  give  into,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  this  matter  of  tbaductivjb 
CUSTOMS  a  little  more  particularly. 

There  is  nothing  obstructs  our  discoveries  in  antiquity  (as  far  as  ooii- 
cems  tlie  noblest  end  of  this  study,  the  knowledge  of  nuinkind)  so  Buick 
as  that  false,  though  undisputed  principle,  that  the  general  customs  of 
men,  whether  civil  or  religious,  (in  which  a  common  likeness  connects, 
as  in  a  chain,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  throughout  the  whole 
globe)  are  traductive  from  one  another.  When,  in  truth,  the  origin  of 
this  general  similitude  is  from  the  sameness  of  one  common  nature,  im- 
proved by  reason,  or  debased  by  superstition.  But  when  a  custom, 
whose  meaning  lies  not  upon  the  surface,  but  requires  a  profounder 
search,  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  us  that  the 
users  borrowed  it  from  such  or  such  a  people,  than  rightly  to  inform 
us,  what  common  principle  of  reason  or  suferstition  gave  birth  to  it 
in  both. 

How  many  able  writers  have  employed  their  time  and  learning  to 
prove  that  Christian  Rome  borrowed  their  superstitions  from  the  pagan 
city!  They  have  indeed  shown  an  exact  and  surprising  likeness  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances.  But  the  conclusion  from  thence,  that,  there- 
fore, the  catholic  borrowed  from  the  heathen,  as  plausible  as  it  may 
seem,  is,  I  think,  a  very  great  mistake ;  which  the  followers  of  this  hy- 
pothesis might  have  understood  without  the  assistance  of  the  principle 
here  laid  down:  since  the  rise  of  the  superstitious  customs  in  question 
were  many  ages  later  than  the  conversion  of  tliat  imperial  city  to  the 
Christian  faith:  consequently,  at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  there 
were  no  pagan  prejudices  which  required  such  a  compliance  from  the 
ruling  clergy.  For  this,  but  principally  for  the  general  reason  here  ad- 
vanced, I  am  rather  induced  to  believe,  that  the  very  same  spirit  of 
iyperatitiony  operating  in  equal  circumstances,  made  both  papists  and 
pagans  truly  originals. 

But  does  this  take  off  from  the  just  reproach  which  the  reformed  have 
cast  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  for  the  practice  of  such  rites,  and  en- 
couragement of  such  superstitions?     Surely  not;  but  rather  strongly 

*  See  book  H. 
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fixes  it.  In  the  fcynner  case,  the  rulers  of  that  chnrch  had  been  guilty 
of  a  base  compHaoce  with  the  infirmities  of  their  new  converts:  in  the 
latter,  the  poison  of  superstition  is  seen  to  have  infected  the  very  vitals 
of  its  hierarchy.* 

Bat  then,  truth  will  fare  almost  as  ill  when  a  right,  as  when  a  wrong 
principle,  is  pushed  to  an  extravagance.  Thus,  as  it  would  be  ridicu- 
kms  to  deny,  that  the  Roman  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  derived 
firom  the  Greeks,  because  we  have  a  circumstantial  history  of  their  tra- 
duction: so  it  would  be  equally  foolish  not  to  own,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  was  composed  in  reference  to  the  superstitions  of 
Egypt;  beeanee  thrar  long  abode  in  the  country  had  made  the  Israelites 
extravagantly  fond  of  Egyptian  customs;  but  to  think  (as  some  deists 
•cem  to  have  done)  that  tiiey  borrowed  from  thence  their  common  prin« 
ciples  of  morality,  and  the  Ic^  provisions  for  the  support  of  such  prin- 
dples,t  is,  whether  we  consider  the  Israelites  under  a  divine  or  human 
Erection,  a  thing  equally  absurd;  and  such  an  absurdity  as  betrays  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  the  history  of  mankind. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and  lis  effects 
on  the  divine  legation  of  Moses. 

*SeeiiatoHHHHH,  •tthaendofaUs  book.  f  Soe  Marsham. 
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p.  680,  A.  Dr  Pridbauz,  in  his  learned  Ommmoiu,  hM  indeed  toU  oi  a  veiy 
iaining  story  of  Zoroastrss:  whom,  of  an  early  lawgiver  of  the  Bactriana,  Dr  Hyde  had 
made  a  lato  fidse  prophet  of  the  Persians,  and  the  preacher-up  of  one  God  in  the  pabUe  i^ 
Ijgion ;  which  doctrine,  however,  this  learned  man  supposes  to  be  stolni  finsm  the  Jmm, 
But  the  whole  is  a  pure  fable ;  contradicts  all  learned  antiquity ;  and  is  supported  only  bjlhi 
Ignorant  and  romantic  relations  of  late  Persian  writers  under  the  caUn;  who  malce  Za» 
roastres  contemporary  with  Darius  Hjrstaspes,  and  senrant  to  one  of  the  Jewish  pnpiMli; 
yet,  in  another  fit  of  lying,  they  place  him  as  early  as  Moses:  they  even  say  he  was  AbnbMi; 
nay,  they  stick  not  to  make  him  one  of  the  builders  of  BabeL  It  may  be  thought  straofs  h&m 
such  crude  imaginations,  however  cooked  up,  could  be  deemed  serviceable  to  revelatioa, 
they  may  be  so  easily  turned  against  it;  foi*  all  falsehood  is  naturally  on  the  aide  of 
I  have  long  indeed  looked  when  some  minute  phiiascpker  would  settle  upon  thia 
place,  and  give  it  the  infidel  taint.  And  just  as  I  thought,  it  happened.  One  of  them  haviH 
grounded  upon  this  absurd  whimsy  the  impious  slander  qf  tkg  Jews  hairing  reetiimd /^tm 
thefoUowert  of  ZoroaHres,  during  the  captivity,  jueter  notione  qf  Qod  amd  kis  ptwmd$mf 
than  they  had  be/ore,— See  The  Moral  Philosopher,  voL  i.  and  voL  ii.  p.  144.  Anothir  «f 
these  philosophers  makes  as  good  a  use  of  his  Indian  Brahmans,  anid  their  Fiedtsm  and 
Ezourvedam;  for  this  Fedam  is  their  bible,  as  the  Zend  or  Zendavesia  is  the  Uble  of  Iki 
fire  worshippers  in  Persia,  and  both  of  them  apparent  forgeries  since  the  time  of  Mahewel 
to  oppose  to  the  Alcoran.  Yet  M.  Voltaire  says,  of  his  KufurlXiw,  the  Exourvedrnm,  that  it 
is  apparently  older  than  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  because  the  rivers,  towns,  and  cean- 
tries,  are  called  by  their  old  names,  before  they  were  new  christoned  by  the  Graeks«-JCet 
anclen  commentalre  du  Vedam  me  paralt  ^rit  avant  les  conquetes  d'Alexandre,  car  on  n'j 
trouve  aucun  des  noms  que  les  vainqueurs  Grecs  imposerent  aux  fleuves,  auz  villea,  an 
contrees.— Additions  h  THIst.  Generale,  pp.  23,  24.  Which  is  just  as  wise,  as  it  would  be 
to  observe,  that  the  Saracen  and  Turkish  annals  were  written  before  the  conquests  of  Aleip 
ander,  because  we  find  in  them  none  of  the  names  which  the  Greeks  imposed  on  the  riveif^ 
the  cities,  and  the  countries,  which  they  conquered  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  but  tlieir  andeit 
names,  by  which  they  were  known  from  the  earliest  times.  It  never  came  into  the  poet's 
head  that  tlte  Indians  and  Arabians  might  bo  exactly  of  the  same  humour,  to  reetora  Ihi 
native  names  to  the  places  from  which  the  Greeks  had  driven  them. 

P.  680,  B.    Miff  il  Tiif'E(i(m»09  yUu  rhv  EnOHTEIAN  aHLTiiuHm  ^t  OBaPlAS  ««v 

Evaiig.  lib.  i.  cap.  Ix.  p.  20.  As  the  imaginary  intorest  of  religion  engaged  Dr  Prideaac 
to  es|HHi8e  the  Persian  tale  of  Zoroastres ;  so  the  same  motive  induced  those  excaUeot  ptfw 
sons,  Stillingflcct,  Cudworth,  and  Newton,  to  take  the  affirmative  in  the  general  gnestiePj 
i«hether  the  one  true  God  had  ever  been  publicly  worshipped  out  of  Jodkea,  between  the 
introduction  of  general  idolatry,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  As  this  determination  of  the 
(general  question  is  no  less  injurious  to  revelation  than  the  particular  of  Zoroastres,  wa  oi^ 
be  assureid  no  less  advantage  would  be  taken  of  it.  Lord  Bolingbroke  saw  to  wliat  um  It 
might  be  applied,  and  has  therefore  enforced  it  to  the  discredit  of  Judaism:  indeed,  with  his 
usual  address,  hy  entangling  it  In  a  contradiction.  But  those  other  venerable  namae  wil 
make  it  necessary  hereafter  to  examine  both  the  one  and  the  other  question  at  lai^ge. 

P.  685,  C.  See  Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  Workl  conneeled,  fri. 
ii.  edit.  2,  p.  317—327.  Our  countryman  Gale,  in  the  like  manner,  is  for  deriviof  aH 
arts  and  sciences,  withotit  exception,  from  the  Jews. — *' Arithmetic,"  he  says,  **  it  ia  uiiiTsB^ 
had  its  foundation  from  God  himself;  for  the  first  computation  of  time  is  made  If  Ged. 
Gen.  i.  5,  &c.  And  as  for  navigation^  though  some  ascribe  it  to  the  Phenidane;  yel  illi 
mi\u\  '•  *.t  thf  flr«t  idea  thereof  was  taken  from  Noah's  ark.  It  is  as  plain  tliat  jiiyi'np% 
Til  t  liiM  <  fiom  the  Mmaic  description  of  the  several  plantations  of  Noak^ 
)>o-ieriiy.  — Court  of  the  Gentiles,  part  i.  p.  18.  Who  would  not  think  but  the  teamed 
man,  and  learned  he  really  was  in  good  truth,  was  disposed  to  banter  hb,  IimI  hm  Mt  gjtffi 
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»ada  pnMf  of  Us  being  In  Miuait  w  tiie  writing  three  boUcy  Tolumes  to  support  these 
wdnral  discoveries. 

P.  666,  D.  See  Canon  Chran.  SecoL  t.  tit.  Circwncmo.  I  decline  entering  into  this 
eoutroteny  for  two  reasons:  1.  Because,  which  way  soeyer  the  question  be  decided,  the 
Iratli  ti  the  Mosaic  accoont  will  be  nothing  affected  by  it ;  for  the  scripture  no  where  says, 
that  Abraham  was  the  first  man  circumcised ;  nor  is  the  prior  use  of  this  rite  amongst  men, 
any  argument  agahist  God's  ei^oining  him  to  observe  it.  The  pious  bishop  Cumberland 
little  thought  he  was  disserving  religion,  when  he  followed  an  interpretation  of  the  fngment 
•f  Sancbo^atho,  which  led  him  to  conelude  [Remarks  on  Sancbon's  Phcen.  Hist.  p.  150,] 
Ibst  whole  nations  had  practised  circumcision  before  Abraham:  but  I  quote  this  great  man, 
■Qt  for  the  weiglit  ol  his  opinion  in  a  matter  so  uoconceming,  but  as  an  example  of  that 
candour  of  mhid  and  integrity  of  heart,  without  which  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  a  vainer  em- 
playmeot  than  the  pursuit  of  butterflies.  A  less  able  and  a  less  ingenious  man,  with  not  a 
t»th  part  of  this  noUe  writer's  invention,  would  have  had  a  thousand  tricks  and  fetohes  to 
nesnclls  the  first  iastitntlon  of  this  rite  in  Abraham  to  the  high  antiquity  he  had  given  to 
Graana.  Another  eiampki  of  a  contrary  conduct,  in  a  writer  of  equal  account,  will  show 
m  hew  moeh  this  Ingsouity  is  to  be  esteemed  in  men  of  learning.  The  excellent  Dr 
ns»inani.  misted  Inr  the  party  prejudices  of  his  time,  had  persuaded  himself  to  believe, 
tiMt  the  prophecies  of  the  Apoca^rpse  related  only  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church; 
9kA  that  the  book  was  written,  not,  as  Irennus  supposed,  about  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign, 
III,  as  EpiphBnins  aflbmed,  in  Claudius  Csnar's.  To  this,  there  were  two  objections; 
Plnt»  thni  Chen  the  prophecy,  which,  on  Hammond's  system,  related  to  the  destruction  of 
knmkmkf  woald  be  ol  an  event  past:  while  the  prophecy  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  future. 
Ti  tye  he  rapUea,  that  it  was  eutiowtary  tsAA  the  propkett  to  tpmk  of  ihingt  past  as  of 
tiafs  t»  eems.  So  for  was  well.  But  then  the  second  objection  is,  that  if  this  were  the 
UBeelvrvMng  the  revelatieas,  Antipas,  who  is  said,  cap.  ii.  ver.  13,  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, WW  yet  alive.  No  matter  for  that,  it  was  euttomary  wUk  tke  propkeU,  as  he  teUs 
mm^ttibiBrhmd,  §9  ip0ak4ff  tkim^U  come  at  of  things  past.  And  all  this  within  the 
ompam  ef  two  pages.  2,  The  other  reason  for  my  not  entering  into  this  matter  is,  be- 
csasa  it  la  bsI  my  Intention  to  examine  (except  occasionally)  any  particular  question  of  this 
Uid.  This  hath  been  done  ahready.  What  I  propose  is  to  prove  in  general,  that  many  of 
Ha  porilive  institutlonB  of  the  Hebrews  were  enjoined  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  customs 
if  the  Sgyptiane;  and  that  some  bearing  a  ooniormity  to  those  customs,  and  not  liable  to  be 
^■sad  le  snperstitlon,  were  indulged  to  them,  in  wise  compliance  with  the  prejudices 
ehicfa  long  uai  and  habit  are  accustomed  to  induce. 

Vol.  II.  P.  8,  E.  The  recovery  of  exhausted  fertility  by  compost,  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
itiy  early  loventlon.  For  though  Homer  describes  Laertes  in  his  rural  occupations  as 
kaied  in  this  part  ol  agriculture ;  yet  Hesiod,  in  a  professed  and  detailed  poem  on  the 
mkfitt^  saw  once  mentiona  the  method  ol  dunging  land.^— Not  that  I  regard  this  circum- 
tamtB  aa  any  sure  proof  to  determine  the  question  of  Hesiod 's  priority  in  point  of  time. 
It  mmj  be  well  accounted  for,  by  supposing,  that  they  described  particular  places  in  the 
4sla  thsf  were  then  found,  some  more  and  some  less  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

p.  4y  p.  Here  let  me  observe,  that  this  representation  of  the  high  and  floinishing 
Hate  el  Egypt,  In  these  early  times,  greatly  recommends  the  truth  of  the  Samaritan  rhro* 
ndogy,  and  shows  how  mrch  it  is  to  be  preforred  to  the  Hebrew.  See  the  learned  and 
}r'iThnrr  M.  LaoiUftD  in  his  ObtervaUans  sur  VantiquUS  des  Hieroglyphes  ScienHJiques, 
pi89»,vol.lL 

V,i,  G.   TIm  various  disasters  to  which  determined  disputants  are  obnoxious  from 

thsir  own  proper  tMDpen,  would  make  no  unentertaining  part  of  literary  history.    A 

Iwnmd  writer  midertaking  to  confute  the  Egyptian  pretensions  to  their  high  antiquity, 

lUidES  It  proper  first  to  show,  that  they  did  indeed  pretend  to  it.     And  this,  it  must  be 

siriied,  be  does  effectually  enough.     His  words  are  these:  <*  Et  profecto,  ab  antiquissimis 

niiPomiBae  hie  vanitato  infect!  erant:  dicebat  enim,  ipso  IsaisD  tempore,  purpuratorum 

Huisqui)  Phsraoni  se  esse  JUium  re^m  antiquissimorum." — SpicUegia  jlntiq.  Egypt,  trc. 

auimt  Gmi.  Jamsssm.     Now,  could  any  thing  be  more  unlucky  ?     The  author  only  meant 

to  Introduce  his  system  by  thJs  flourish ;  and  in  introducing  it,  he  confutes  it.     For  can 

there  be  a  better  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  any  people,  than  that  they  claimed  it 

(rem  the  wmst  ancient  times  f  from  times  long  preceding  that  general  vanity  of  a  high 

mUqaity,  which  had  infected  the  nations,  and  prompted  them  to  support  their  claims 

afsimt  oae  another,  by  ibrged  evidence  and  unphilooophic  reasoning  ?  Not  to  say,  that  this 

higb  anti^ty  Is  admowledged  by  the  prophet  also:  the  force  of  whose  exultetion  depends 

en  the  troth  of  It.     For  what  reason  was  there  to  insist  so  much  on  the  power  and  wisdom 

•f  Oed  fai  desireying  tke  counsel  of  Egypt,  if  Pharaoh  and  his  eounseUors,  only  pretended 

le  to^  hat  were  not,  wise:  nor  yet,  tke  tons  of  ancient  kings  f 

P.  7,  H.   Chsremon,  who,  aa  we  are  told  by  Joaephus,  wrote  the  history  of  Egypt, 

Hi  yUtm  wd  Jeaeph  scribes;  and  Joseph  a  ncred  teribe,  kyiMm  t  akrm  y^mfufmeimt 
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MMfi*49  tt  »«<  lOZHfON*  *mi  rMtrtP  'lEFOrPAMMATEA,  Mdt.  Ap.  Ob.  I.  tt  ti  tta»,  til» 
historian  has  coofounded  times,  in  making  Joseph  contemporary  with  Mofet:  but  Udi  «M 
a  common  mSstalce  amongst  the  pagans.  Justin  the  •pitomlier  of  Trogos  FVunpelvti  cmlla 
Moses  the  son  of  Joseph-^Ftft'w  efut  [Joseph]  Mom  Jkit,  qutm  prttltr patmmm  BttmHA 
kandttatemf  he,  lib.  xxxri.  cap.  2.  Those  learned  men  thereiore  are  nlsldMii,  wfao^  9m 
this  reason,  would  have  it  that  Charemon,  by  Joseph,  meant  Joabita.  Bettdea,  tbe  vtf^ 
lior  title  here  given  to  Joseph  shows  plainly  we  are  to  undentaod  the  palrlirrlH  and  fettlto 
companion  of  Moses:  for  though  it  appears  from  scripture  that  Joseph  and  Muaea  were 
related  to,  and  educated  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  y^t  we  have  not  the  leaet  tmmm  !• 
think  that  Joshua  bad  ever  any  concern  with  them  \  being  held  with  the  rsit  «f  hfa  IretlMB 
In  a  state  of  servitude,  rsAiote  from  tbe  benefit  of  that  educatien,  wMcb  a  rfngttlar  ictMel 
had  bestowed  upon  Moses. 

P.  7, 1.  Hence  we  may  collect,  how  ill-grounded  that  opinion  Is  ef  Bupdeam  «id 
other  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  who  Imagine,  that  Abraham  first  taught  the  BgypUna 
astrology.  And  indeed  the  contending  for  thto  original  of  the  acleaoes  seena  te  centiadict 
another  argument  much  in  use  anmngst  dlYinee,  and  deierredly  so;  which  iMmais  the  eh> 
Jeetion  of  infidels  against  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  from  seveml  Inaocuraeiee  In  ■tleam  la 
be  met  with  In  sac^  history,  by  observing  It  was  not  God's  purpose,  in  revetliiif  hiMMlf 
to  mankind,  to  Instruct  them  in  the  ecienoea. 

P.  7,  K.  E^«»  ^)*  •If  %&HufttAt  fwt  UtfifUnw  SiwiMSMu*  1«AmmI^  ^'hx'^n  tmt- 
vwv*  nreATOPAN  M,  O^Mfft«r  tfAlornOAITOT.— -Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  68t,  Weph.  <d. 
Here  we  see,  each  sage  went  for  that  tcience  he  was  disposed  to  eultlfat»|  le  Ma  piapti 
mart:  for  not  only  Pythagoras  studied  astronomy  at  HoHopoMs,  where  It  ww  pi  sfaawd  wRh 
Ihe  greatest  celebrity ;  but  Eudcnnis  learnt  his  geemetiy  at  Memphis,  wfaeie  priasli  wi%  the 
most  profound  mathematicians;  and  Solon  was  instnicted  In  dvil  wisdom  it  8aie^  wheab 
patron  deity  being  Minerva  (as  we  are  told  by  Herodotm  and  Strabo),  ahowv  thit  poHlks 
vnere  there  in  most  request:  and  this  doubtless  was  the  rsasen  why  Pythigoras,  whsi  dwhig 
Ms  long  abode  in  Egypt,  went  through  aU  their  schools,  chose  Minerva  for  the  palmiwi  sf 
Ms  legisiation.--See  Div.  Leg.  vol.  U  book  ii.  sect.  2,  8. 

P.  0,  L.  I  cannot  forbear  on  this  occasion  to  commend  th«  ingemiova  tsmpar  ef  ta- 
otber  learned  writer,  for  gone  in  the  same  system:  who,  having  said  all  ho  eenld  tMtk  of 
to  discredit  the  antiquity  and  wisdom  of  Egypt,  conctodes  in  this  mamier!>->**  T^dsi 
qunres,  in  qua  doctrine  JEgyptlorum  propter  quam  tantopere  eelebrUi  sunt  In  ^mU  ser^ 
tmri*,  viz.  1  Reg.  ch.  iv.  com.  30,  et  vii.  Adarumf  com.  tfL  Respondee^  non  nege  mafnes 
phihiophat,  geometraa,  et  mkdicos,  et  aliarum  artinm  peritos  fiiisse  in  Egypls^  teapei* 
Mosis,  0t  postea  quoque.  Sod  sensim  et  gradatim  ilk  doctrine  eielevit,  ut  Mmtee  nlMl 
ftut  parrnn  ejus  permanssrit."— G.  Jameson,  Spicilegia  Antlq.  Egypt,  pp.  409, 401.  Yea 
will  ask  now,  what  is  become  of  his  system?  No  matter.  He  Is  tme  to  a  faeHer  tUag^Ihe 
sacred  text:  for  the  sake  of  which  he  took  up  the  system ;  and  for  the  sake  d  wMch,  ufsn 
better  information,  he  bys  it  down  again:  and,  lilce  an  honest  nan,  sticks  t«  Mi  BMs  at 
all  hazards. 

P.  15,  M.  Diodorus  Slcuhni,  Ub.  i.  says,  that  Melampus  was  In  the  mmiber  sf  Ihsss 
civilizers  of  Greece,  who  went,  to  fit  themselves  for  that  emptoyment,  late  Kgypt:  and^  as 
Orpheus  proceeded  thence  a  legislator  and  philosopher;  so  Melampuib  whoss  bent  lay  an- 
other way,  commenced  physician  and  diviner;  those  two  arts  bsing,  as  we  have  said,  pia- 
fessed  together  in  Egypt.  Apollodorus  says,  he  was  the  first  who  cured  diseasss  by  Medi- 
cinal potions,  rii»  %tk  fm^/Muuiv  mm)  xaim^fufv  Si^«Mni«»  wfSrt  ti^sMf — moaoiag  Ihs  int 
among  the  Greeks.  As  this  Greek  went  to  Egypt  to  be  instnicted  in  his  craft,  sa  wa 
With  an  Egyptian  who  went  to  practise  the  veiy  same  trade  in  Greece: 

'Avtt  ylif  lx6iit  in  wt^mt  X«Mr««n/«<, 
lATPOMA^nZ  nAI2  AnOAAnK02,  x^» 
Tnrd'  %**m$mtfU  M*t^uXMt  fifrt^9i^it9. 

iSsch.  Ijrir.  p.  SI6,  8tinL  ed. 

As  to  what  is  said  of  his  being  the  son  of  Apolkv  we  most  undentaod  H  In  tha 
Homer,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  physicians  in  general: 

1HTP02  M  S*ttrr«r  l*irr£fMtfH  vi(i  r^trm 
'A,9fAwm'  %  yit  nAIH0N02  ElZI  tENEeARZ 

P.  82,  N.   Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  absurd  than  the  accusation  of  Jsacph's 
^  free  monarchy  of  Egypt  despotic:  for  allowing  it  did  indeed  at  this  ttoi 
revolution,  who  is  to  be  esteemed  the  author  of  it  but  Pharaoh  himself?   JoB«|»h 
|Mrime  minister ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  bis  master  was  of  that  tribe  of  iuf 
who  intrust  their  sceptre  to  the  hands  of  their  servants.     Moses  dsscribss  him  as  aatfva, 
vigilant,  jeakxu  of  his  authori^,  anxious  for  his  countiy,  and  little  iiidajfiii!  to  Ma 
of  slats.    But  the  tann  fai  which  ha  invests  Joseph  Ui  hit  oAos^  sMlw  HhI 
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ftnif  afaitteritl ;  Th&m  «ftflA  he  wer  wtf  koun,  and  mccurdimg  to  iky  word  thall  oil  my 
pmfkiifmkd,  onlt  im  tbstiirons  will  1  be  ubkatkr  than  thou. — [Gen.  xU.  40.J 
L  «.  Umh  ihilt  admimuimrjmtikt,  but  I  will  raMrre  to  myself  the  prerogative  oi giving  Uno, 
h  k  MgUf  imonabie  thertlora,  wben  we  find,  In  to  oouciee  »  histoiy  as  the  Mosaic,  Jo- 
Mfk  feiddfBf  the  people  give  their  mooejt  their  cattle,  and  their  lands  for  bread,  to  suppose 
Itet  to  «iif  delirerad  to  tbom  the  wonfa  of  Pharaoh,  who  would  supply  their  wants  oii  no 


P.  fS,  O.  This  ia  the  feneral  sentiment  of  antiquity:  and  as  generally  embraced  by 
■odeim  wrileft.  Kircfaer  makes  it  the  Aiundation  of  his  Theatrum  Uierogtyphicum^  and  so 
cseieqiUHtly  hath  wrkten  a  large  Tolume  fiiU  of  the  most  visionary  interpretations.  The 
gPMt  prindpK  ^  RM*  upoa,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is  this: — ^Hieroglyphica  i£gyptiorum 
isetrina  nihil  aliud  est,  quhm  arcana  do  Deo,  divinisque  ideis,  angelis,  dsnnonibus,  caster- 
ii|Be  «indaoanim  petotatimn  daasibua  ordinibosque  scientia,  Saxis  potissimiim  insculpta. 
— IBi^pw  jBggfUmemtt  torn.  iil.  p.  4.  Dr  Wilkins  follows  the  received  opinion  in  the 
fMcral  dhriiion  of  his  aabject,  in  his  Eisay  towards  a  real  Character:  for  speaking  of  notes 
fm  sacraey,  ettek,  says  he,  mere  the  Egyptian  kierogtypkic*.-^Y9t  he  adds,  with  his  usual 
fwetratleii  M  eeeme  to  oie  gueeiionahle  wkeiker  the  EgypHane  did  not  at  first  use  their 
kSeroglgpkiee  mo  m  more  ekijt  for  the  wani  of  letter*,  at  teas  done  by  the  Mericane,  p.  l^. 
And  this  was  all  his  subject  led  Mm  to  say  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphict,  Servius  had  gone 
Mbsr,  and  asaertod  the  priority  of  hieroglyphics  without  a  doubt.  Annus  enim  secundum 
iBgypttos  IttAcabatur,  amio  imveniae  Uterme,  picto  dracone  oaudam  suam  mordente.— Apud 
Virg.  Jin.  lib.  ▼.  ver.  S&. 

P.  86»  P.    Tto  eUp  amdpUai,  bearing  this  rignification,  would,  of  course,  be  much  used 

ia  tto  deecflptione  of  their  mysteries,  in  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  knowledge  of  the 

Cotei—  of  the  osiiverse  was  part  of  the  Airi^rm :  and  so  we  find  it  more  than  once  d»- 

iasBlod  Ib  the  Bwmbimo  TbMr.    Klrctor,  according  to  custom,  makes  it  full  of  sublime 

hewhjdgo ;  but  tto  plain  truth  Is  no  more  than  this  above.    Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  re- 

ligiaB  ef  the  Suevianfl,  says  they  worshipped  Isis;  to  could  not  conceive  how  this  came 

itoit,  only  tto  figure  of  a  galley,  under  which  image  sto  was  represented,  showed  tliat  tto 

worship  woo  Inpeited  from  abroad.     '*  Von  Suevonim  et  laioi  sacrificat :  unde  causa  et 

«ife  perogrino  sacro^  panim  oomperi,  iiiit  quod  signum  ipsum,  in  modum  LiBURNiE  figur- 

Hhb,  doeot  advoetasn  reiigionem."— De  Morib.  Germ.  cap.  ix.    The  latter  part  of  which 

psriod  Mr  Gonioii  too  thus  translated,  mnleoM  ike  JSgure  of  her  image  formed  like  a  galley 

ilsswtf,  Ac   Bat  niei  quod  does  not  idgnify  unlets,  as  implying  any  doubt,  but  taving  only. 

So  Ito  Bomo  author.  Do  Mor.  Ger.  cap.  xxv.     <*  Occidere  solent  non  disciplina  et  scveri- 

Mo,  flsd  impotii  et  ira«  at  inimicum,  iiirt  quod  impune."   Tacitus  could  tell  no  more  of  the 

ori^nal  tton  this,  that  tto  worship  of  Isis  was  imported,  because  her  image  was  made  in  tto 

igvo  of  a  giUey.     In  this  to  was  positive:  but  for  all  this,  not  tto  less  mistaken.     It  was 

iadeod  hBpoited ;  tot  tto  galley  was  no  mark  of  ttot  original.    Strato  tells  us,  in  his  fourth 

book,  tholy  in  on  islood  near  Britain,  they  performed  tto  same  mysterious  rites  to  Ceres 

nd  Prooerpino  as  were  used  in  Samothrace.    Ceres  and  Isis  were  tto  same.    Tto  Pheni- 

dOB  tTf—— ',  without  doobt,  brought  them  thither,  as  lilcewise  to  tto  Sueviaos  intobiting 

tto  eoMlo  of  tto  Germoo  ocean.    Tto  Governor  of  the  universe  was  taught  in  ttose  mys- 

torisoL    Isis  was  represented  by  tto  later  Egyptians  to  to  tto  Governor  of  tto  universe,  as 

wo  tovo  ooon  before,  in  a  discourse  on  tto  metamorphosis  of  Apulelus.     But  tto  Governor 

of  tto  viivono  was  delineated,  in  their  hieroglyphics,  by  a  thip  and  pilot.   Hence,  amongst 

tto  Saoviano,  Isis  wu  worshipped  under  tto  form  of  a  galley ^  and  not  tocause  tor  religion 

WW  of  foreign  growth:  and  so  amongst  tto  Romans,  which  Tacitus  did  not  advert  to.    For 

in  tto  eaiendarium  ruttiewm  amongst  tto  inscriptions  of  Gruter,  in  tto  month  of  March, 

an  Egyptian  holiday  is  marked  under  tto  title  of  IsiDis  navigidm.    The  ceremonies  on  this 

holiday  are  described  in  Apulelus,  Met  lib.  fl.    It  was  a  festival  of  very  high  antiquity 

amongst  tto  Egyptians:  and  seems  to  to  alluded  to  in  these  words  of  the  prophet  Isaith: 

flTo  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings— >Ma/  tendeth  ambatsadort  by  the  tea  even  in  vessels 

OF  BCLRU8BES  ftpon  the  teatert,  toying.  Go  ye  tteifl  mettengert,  itc,  chap,  xviii.  ver.  1,  2, 

P.  26,  Q.  Tto  original  is,  mm  rih  kMwSit  htriirttstv  r»ht  U(»ys  r£f  rrM;^ii«ry  ^mfttmrnfrnt. 
Ttore  is  a  small  fault  in  this  reading ;  it  should  to  r»vs  TE  ii^'vr,  witii  the  conjunction ;  tto 
comiption  helped  to  mislead  Cumtorland,  who  translates, — and  farmed  the  sacred  charaC' 
it  rt  of  the  other  eiementt  [p.  38  of  his  Sanchoniaiho^t  Phenician  hittory'\;  which  looks  as  if 
tto  learned  prelate  understood  by  rr9i^uttv,  the  eiementt  of  nature ;  Ckelum  or  Ourano*  tov- 
Ing,  as  to  supposed,  been  mentioned  before,  as  delineated  or  engraved  by  Taautus:  but 
XTOIXEinK  ^gnifies  tlie  elements  of  hieroglvphic  writing,  and  XuwSf  refers  not  to  that, 
but  to  Smv  just  atove ;  which  further  appears  n-om  what  follows— r^rr  H  X$i^m  Si«7r ;  other- 
wrfoe,  only  Dagon  Is  left,  for  these  words,  r«7f  X«#ir«7r  ^tst  to  to  applied  to.  Sanctoniatho 
tod  said  that  Taatitns  represented  the  gods  in  a  new  invented  hieroglyphic  character;  and 
Iton  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  to  invented  ottor  hieroglyphic  characters,  whether  by  figures  or 
morto;  for  I  apprehend  that  »t^  vwt  ormx^Utt  XH^^^^  principally  designs  that  part  of 
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hieroglyphic  writing  which  was  by  markB,  not  figures:  for  wiihoiit  doubly  atfinty*  Iks 
Egyptians  used  the  same  method  as  the  Mexicans,  who,  we  are  told*  expr«and  lo  tbiir 
hieroglyphic  writing,  those  things  which  had  form,  by  figures;  others  by  arUtrarjr  maijka. 
See  p.  lis,  note  f.  But  we  shall  see,  that  when  the  Egyptians  employed  this  wiitipg 
for  the  yeliicle  of  their  secrets,  they  then  invented  the  forms  c(  tilings  to  ezprev  abitnet 
ideas.  However,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  fr»$;^umf  is  further  evident  from  this  placs  9t 
Eusebiu^,  where  he  speaks  of  a  quotation  of  Philo's,  from  a  work  of  Sanchouiatho,  nttrtn- 
ing  the  Phenician  elements,  4>m»i4m»v  rrtx^'f^'n  which  work,  as  appears  by  his  aocooBt  ef 
the  quotation,  treated  of  tlie  nature  of  several  animals.  But  we  have  showu  how  muchlht 
study  of  natural  history  contributed  to  the  composition  of  liieroglyphic  characters. 

P.  21,  R.    At  the  time  this  account  was  first  given  to  the  public,  the  learned  Dr 
Richard  Pococke  ccmiing  fresh  from  Egypt,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  contradict  thifc 
Egyptian  learning  which  was  only  conceived  at  home.    But  as,  by  a  common  prectioa  «f 
prudent  men,  ho  had  not  mentioned  me  by  name,  it  was  thought  I  had  no  right  to  f^jkj* 
Let  the  reader  judge  of  one,  by  the  other.    This  learned  and  indeed  candid  writer,  ia  Jrfi 
book  of  travels,  has  a  chapter,  On  the  ancient  hieroglyphict  qf  Egypt;  in  which  Iw  eipw 
eth  himself  as  follows: — *'  If  hieroglyphical  figures  stood  for  words  or  sounds  that  sigpifitd 
certain  things,  the  power  of  hieroglyphics  seems  to  be  the  same  as  of  a  number  of  iattnw 
composing  such  a  sound,  that  by  agreement  was  made  to  signify  such  a  thing.     For  hicio> 
glyphics,  as  words,  seem  to  have  stood  for  sounds,  and  sounds  signify  thinga;  M  ix  instinct, 
it  might  have  been  agreed  that  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  might  stand  for  the  soumI  tbM 
meant  what  we  call  malice:  Uie  children  of  the  priests  were  early  taught  that  tlie  figura  of 
a  crocodile  stood  for  such  a  sound,  and,  if  they  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  lOiiDdt  It 
would  certainly  stand  with  them  for  a  sound ;  though,  as  the  sound,  it  signified  also  a  qii^ 
lity  or  thing;  and  they  might  afterwards  be  taught  the  meaning  of  this  sound;  as  wonia  an 
only  sounds,  which  sounds  we  agree  shall  signi^  such  and  such  things; so  tliat,  to  dUldnB, 
words  only  stand  for  sounds,  which  relate  to  such  things  as  they  know  nothing  of;  and,  Ja 
this  sense,  we  say  children  learn  many  things  like  parrots,  what  they  do  not  uudwiteBd^ 
and  their  memories  are  exercised  only  about  sounds,  till  they  are  instructed  in  the  mnanii^ 
of  tlie  words.     This  I  tliought  it  might  be  proper  to  observe,  ma  somk  say  HiSEOGLTrUGi 
STOOD  FOR  THirfus  AND  NOT  FOB  WORDS, — if  souods  articulsied  in  a  certain  mannar  an 
words.     And  though  it  may  be  said,  that  in  tliis  case,  when  diflerent  nations  of  dlAnat 
languages  agree  on  common  characters,  that  stand  for  certain  things  they  agree  on,  that 
then  such  figures  stand  for  tilings:  this  will  be  allowed;  but  then  they  stand  lor  founds  tos^ 
that  is,  Uio  sounds  in  each  language  tliat  signify  such  things:  and,  as  observed  belong  to 
children,  wiio  know  nothing  of  the  several  things  they  stand  for,  to  them  they  are  only 
marks  tluit  express  such  and  such  sounds:  so  that  these  figures  stand  not  ftir  Ihingi  aloM, 
but  as  words,  for  sounds  and  things."*!- 

The  de&ign  of  this  passage,  tlie  reader  sees,  is  to  oppose  the  pruiciple  I  went  upon,  to 
explaining  tlie  nature  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  (hat  they  Hood/or  things,  and  n/tijor  insridiK. 
But  that  is  all  one  sees ;  for  tlie  learned  writer's  expression  couibrming  to  his  ideas,  will 
not  sutler  us  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  proof  which  he  advances:  it  kjoks*  liowever,  liks 
this, — ^That  hieroglyphics  cannot  be  said  to  stand  for  things  only ;  because  things  bafaif 
denoted  by  words  or  sounds ;  and  hieroglyphics  exciting  the  idea  of  sounds  (wiiieh  are  the 
notes  of  things)  as  well  as  the  idea  of  tlie  things  themselves,  hieroglyphics  stand  both  kr 
sounds  and  things. — ^This  seems  to  be  the  argument  put  into  common  English,  fiot^  far 
fear  nf  mistaking  him,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  his  own  words. 

1/  hierogfyphicalJSffures,  says  he,  stood  for  words  or  sounds  thai  signified  cerlaim  ikit^, 
the  power  of  hieroglyphics  seems  to  be  the  same  as  tffa  number  iff  letters  composing  mek  asmtud 
that  by  agreement  teas  made  to  signify  such  a  thing.  Without  doubt,  if  hieroglypblcB  stood 
for  sounds,  they  were  of  the  iiatore  of  words,  which  stand  for  sounds.  But  this  Is  ooly  an 
hypothetical  proposition :  let  us  see  therefore  how  he  addresses  himself  to  prove  itr—'For 
hieroglyphics,  AS  WORDS,  seem  to  have  stood  for  sounds,  and  sounds  sign^  thingej  me  f&r 
instance^  it  might  have  been  agreed  that  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  might  stand  for  the  same 
sound  that  meant  what  we  call  malice.  The  propriety  of  the  expression  is  suitad  to  the  fsrea 
of  the  reasoning.  1.  Instoad  of  saying,  but  hieroglyphics^  the  learned  writer  WkyM^/ar  hitn 
glyphics;  which  not  expressing  an  illation,  but  implying  a  reason,  obscurM  the  argument 
he  would  illustrate.  2.  He  says.  Hieroglyphics,  as  words,  seem  to  have  stood  for  sommdtm 
Just  bef<»re  ha  said,  hieroglyphics  stood  for  words  oR  sounds.  Here  they  are  as  words,  or 
like  words,  and  seem  to  stand  for  sound.  What  are  we  to  take  them  for?  are  words  ssnud? 
or,  do  they  stand  for  sound?     He  has  given  us  our  choice.     But  we  go  on.    9.  For,  ht 

*  This  Eustathius  intimates  in  these  words,  speaking  of  the  molt  aodent  Egypiiaa 
hieroglyphics, — {«)f«  rmi  it^sykv^tmru,  »mi  ktiwsot  M  ;^«f««rii^  tls  wnfsmeim  am  kiytm 
•^Xtvr*.— In  Iliad,  vi.  ver.  168. 

t  Pp.  828,  820^  ef  s  book  intiUed,  *<  A  Description  of  the  East,"  «ic 
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1Mb  iMBiliig  tmlh  bf  tn  insUnoe,  in  which  the  ponlbility  of  its  stuiding  for  » 
n«d  k  OMde  a  proof  <?  iti  m  doing.  It  miobt,  nys  he,  have  been  agreed  that  thejigure 
f^0  etwteaue  moBT  JwHMy  eic% 

3^  he  ii  ka  diffident  in  whet  fSoHowa.  The  children  of  the  prieate  were  early  taught 
fk^^fgmre  of  a  eroeodUe  tto&d  for  tuch  a  eaund,  and  if  they  did  not  know  the  meaning 
ffttt  eaumd,  U  womid  eeriainfy  stand  with  them  for  a  sound.  This  indeed  is  en  anecdote: 
did  he  kem  that  the  children,  before  they  could  decipher  the  sounds  of  their  own 
wwe  taught  hieroglyphics?  Till  now,  hieroglyphics,  when  got  into  exclusiye 
were  mdersUiod  to  be  reserved  for  those  instructed  in  high  and  mysterious  science. 
Bet  let  OS  eupfwee  that  tiiey  were  taught  to  children  amongst  their  first  elements:  ret  eren 
Umb,  ae  we  efaall  see  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  they  co«^  neyer  stand  as  marics  lor  words 
sr  seandiL  When  a  chUd  is  tangiit  the  power  of  letters,  he  learns  that  the  letters,  which 
cwipeae  one  wenl,  maOce,  for  instance,  express  the  sound;  which,  naturally  arising  from  a 
iiMibiiiiUen  of  the  eereial  powers  of  esch  letter,  shows  him  that  the  letters  stand  for  such  a 
ssand  er  wwd.  But  when  he  is  taught  that  the  figure  or  picture  of  a  crocodile  signifies 
maKce,  he  natnrallj  and  necessarily  conoeiTes  (though  he  knows  not  the  meaning  of  the 
wd)  that  ft  ftands  lor  some  thing,  signified  by  that  word,  and  not  for  a  sound;  because 
thsre  ia  no  natural  oonoexion  between  ji^Mrs  and  a  sound,  as  there  is  between  ./C^wrs  and  a 
thimg.  And  the  only  reason  why  the  word  malice  intenrenes,  in  this  connexion,  is  because 
if  im  neeeadty  of  the  use  of  words  to  distinguish  things,  and  rank  them  into  sorts.  But 
the  veriest  child  could  never  be  so  simple  as  to  conceive  that,  when  he  was  told  the  figure 
if  a  baaet  with  fonr  short  legs  and  a  long  tail  signified  malice,  that  it  signified  the  sound  of 
uaSee:  taxf  man  than  if  he  were  told  it  signified  a  crocodile,  that  it  signified  the  sound  of 
the  word  eroeodUe,  Thib  truth  is,  the  ignorant  often  mistake  words  for  things,  but  never, 
tyagi  fior  woitb:  that  is,  they  frequently  mistake  the  name  of  a  thing  for  its  nature:  and 
icst  eontented  in  the  knowledge  which  that  gives  them:  like  him  who,  on  the  sight  of  a 
pietaed  elephant,  inquiring  what  the  creature  was,  on  his  being  answered,  that  it  was  the 
freaf  C!sar,  atiud  no  frnther,  but  went  away  well  satisfied  in  his  acquaintance  with  that 
UusUiuus  stranger.  Yet  I  apprehend  he  did  not  understand  his  informer  to  mean  that  it 
dgntfed  only  the  somid  of  that  word.  Perhape  the  learned  writer  will  object,  that  the  cases 
«e  diftiant;  that  tlie  elephant  was  a  mere  picture,  and  the  crocodile  a  sign  or  mark.  But 
I  kcva  shown  at  large,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  at  firet  mere  pictures; 
ind  that  all  the  alteration  they  received,  in  becoming  marks,  was  only  the  having  their 
instal  dM  ct  conveying  knowledge  rendered  more  extensive  and  expeditious,  more  myste- 
risM  and  prolband ;  wUle  they  still  continued  to  be  the  marks  of  things. 

To  proceed ;  onr  author  considers  next  what  he  apprehends  may  be  thought  an  objection 

to  ids  opinion.     And  though,  sa3rs  he,  it  mag  be  said  that,  in  this  case,  where  different 

maHeue  ^  different  languages  agree  on  common  chariMcters,  that  stand  for  certain  things 

twg  agttt  em,  that  then  suchjtgwres  stand  for  things.  To  which  he  answers,  This  will  be  ailow- 

ed;  id  tkam  they  stand  for  sounds  too^  that  is,  the  sounds  in  each  language  that  signify 

smtk  things.    He  who  can  grant  so  much,  and  without  ii^'ury  to  his  system,  need  be  under 

■e  frar  oJT  ever  giving  his  adversely  advantages.     He  may,  if  he  pleases,  say  next,  when 

diipating  ahout  the  colour  of  an  fi^t,^-that  it  is  Uack,  will  be  allowed;  but  then  it  is 

white  fee.     For  a  mark  for  things  can  no  more  be  a  mark  for  sounds,  than  blaeh  can  be 

wMr.      The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  one  quality  or  property  excludes  the 

ether:  tfaoSy  If  hieroglyphic  mariu  stand  for  things,  and  are  used  as  common  characters  by 

variooB  nations  difiering  in  speech  and  language,  they  cannot  stand  for  sounds;  because 

Ihsse  men  express  the  same  thing  by  difierent  sounds ;  unless,  to  remove  this  difficulty,  he 

will  go  frrtlier,  and  say,  not,  as  he  did  before,  that  one  hieroglyphic  word  (to  use  hisown  lan- 

gsage)  steed  fir  one  sound,  but  that  it  stands  for  a  hundred.    Again,  if  hieroglyphic  marks 

stand  for  «oiHid!r,  they  cannot  stand  for  things;  not  those  things  which  are  not  signified 

by  SDcfa  sounds;  this  he  himself  will  allow:  nor  yet,  I  aflUrm,  for  those  which  are  thus 

•i^Bified ;  because  it  is  the  sound  which  stands  for  the  thing  signified  by  the  sound,  and 

not  the  hieroglyphic   mark.      But  all  this  mistake  proceeded  from  another,   namely, 

that  woRDe  sUmd  both  for  sounds  and  things,  which  we  now  come  to.     For  he  concludes 

thus,  So  that  these  figures  (viz.*  hieroglyphics)  stand  not  for  things  alone,  but,  as  words, 

f^r  sounds  and  things.      An  unhappy  illustration  I  which  has  all  the  defects,  both  in 

point  fd  meaning  and  expression,  that  a  proposition  can  well  have.     For,  if  by  words,  be 

meant  articuiated  sounds,  then  the  expression  labours  in  the  sense,  as  aflirming,  that  sounds 

stand  iior  sounds.     And  that  he  meant  so  is  possible,  because  In  the  beginning  of  the  passage 

quoted,  he  uees  words  ibr  articulate  Boaoda.'—'Bieroglyphics,  tky%  he,  stood  for  words  oa 

sounds.  But  if,  by  words,  he  meant  letters,  (and  that  he  might  mean  so  is  possible  likewise,  for 

be  preaently  afterwards  uses  words  in  that  sense  toof^ Hieroglyphics,  as  wards,  says  he,  seem 

to  stand  fe>r  semndi)  then  the  proposition  is  only  fotoe:  the  pUdn  truth  being  this,  letters  stand 

for  sounds  only;  which  sounds  they  naturally  produce;  as  sounds  arbitrarily  denote  things. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular;  as  in  this  distinction  lies  the  judgment  which  is  to  be 
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made,  if  ever  it  be  righttjr  made,  of  the  coniroircrsy  b«tk«6&  in.  All  this  coofarion  of 
oannter-reafooing  fvorndt ,  as  we  observed  before,  first,  fitm  not  reflecting  that  latlvti 
which  stand  for  words,  have  not,  and  hieroglyphics,  wliich  btaad  lor  tUogi»  eooe  kmd  mtt, 
an  art)itFM7,  but  a  natural  designation.  For,  as  the  powers  of  Mten  nalrnmllj  praduet 
words  or  sounds,  so  the  figures  of  hierogl3rphics  natursUy  signify  things  t  either  ■Mrs  rimply» 
by  representation,  or  more  artificially  by  analogy:  secondly,  from  his  not  caisSdarlng,  that 
as  we  cannot  thinlc  nor  converse  about  things  either  accurately  or  intdligUily  without  words^ 
80  their  iotenrention  becomes  necessary  In  explaining  the  marlu  of  things.  Bat  thsrdsw, 
to  make  hieroglyphics  the  marlLS  of  sounds,  because  sounds  accompany  things,  would  be  m 
absurd  as  to  make  letters  the  marks  of  things,  because  things  accompany  nundt.  And  wha^ 
before  our  author,  would  say  that  ietters  tigmjkd  tkmg*  as  well  aa  wtmitf  ODlesa  ha  hid 
a  mind  to  confound  all  meaning.  If  he  chose  to  instruct,  or  even  to  be  «ident0ad»  ht 
would  say,  that  letters  naturally  produced  sounds  or  words;  and  that  words  arbitrarily 
denoted  things:  and  had  our  author  spoken  the  same  intelligible  language,  and  told  ua  that 
hieroglyphics  naturally  expressed  things,  and  that  things  were  arUtruily  denoted  hf  weitds, 
he  would  indeed  have  spared  both  of  us  the  present  trouble;  but  then  he  had  aaid  nothing 
new.  As  it  is,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  learned  writer,  though  he  had  been  lo  Egrpt» 
yet  Scmnd  his  Aim^nJ^Aacf  at  bonie,  and  mistook  these  for  the  Egyptian.  Noothsragrseing 
with  his  description  of  picture  charscters  standing  for  mmmdt,  but  that  foolish  kind  ofyiuj 
writing  called  by  the  polite  vulgar,  kieroglyphica,  the  childish  amusement  of  the  illitenta; 
in  which  indeed,  the  figures  stand  only  for  sounds:  sounds,  divested  ol  mhcs  aa  well  as 
tkingi.  Nor  is  Dr  Pococke  the  only  jiolte  writer  who  has  fidlen  into  this  ridkidoiB  mi»> 
take.    See  a  paper  called  Thb  World,  No.  XXIV. 

P.  32,  S.  It  nuy  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  just  to  tske  notice  of  eae  of  the  strangsat 
foncies,  that  ever  got  possession  of  the  pericranium  of  an  aati<{uary.  Itistbis,  thatCheCfainsae 
borrowed.thsir  real  okaraetere  or  Meriglypkie  marks  from  the  Egyptians.  The  author  ef  It 
expresses  his  conceit  in  this  manner — **  Linguam  autem  primitivam  etharbanm  vd  pwan, 
vol  saltern  param  immutatam,  et  politam  iEgyptkmm  consnetttdine,  rsCifteve  poterait 
[Sinenses,]  et  sohmi  hoe  sibi  ab  ipsis  dkuvaeb,  bt  aooptarb  scRiBBm  gbhvi^  ntloa* 
habita  non  ad  linguam  iEgyptiacam,  sed  unioe  ad  ideas  his  characteribos  ezprsssaa,  ^uss 
et  sermonis  sni  nativi,  immo  etiam  et  linguas  sua  syllabis  sepanttim  sumptis  eodem  Uimtfon 
applicaverunt."-^De  Inscr.  JSgyptica  Epist  p.  63.    Auctors  Turi>erviL  NeadhaM. 

From  what  hath  been  observed  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  a  ebal  chabaotbb  Id  ganaial, 
aopported  by  what  the  Chinese  tell  us  of  the  veiy  high  antiquity  of  theirs,  it  is  hnpowlMt 
to  fix  upon  any  period  of  time  when  the  Egyptians  (whether  invited,  or  simply  fnablsd  by 
their  improvements  in  navigation  and  commerce  to  penetrate  into  China)  eoaM  ted  this 
highly  pollcied  people  without  a  real  character. 

The  question  then  will  be,  What  possible  inducements  the  Chinese  could  have  tacxchsi^ 
their  real  characters  for  the  Egyptian?  Benefit  by  this  change  they  could  reoeisv  mbo, 
because  one  real  charader  Is  jnt  as  good  as  another:  and  men  at  their  ansa,  ans  rarsly 
disposed  to  change  native  for  foreign,  but  with  the  prospect  of  some  advantage.  T«  this  it 
may  be  said,  **  that  one  alphabetic  character  likewi^  is  just  as  good  as  another:  lad  yet 
■otiiing  has  been  more  oonunon  than  for  one  nation  to  change  its  own  alphafaetfar  the  alpha- 
bet of  another."  An  instance,  without  doubt,  very  apposite.  To  change  the  ehapes  ef  four 
and  twenty  letters  is  but  a  morning's  work ;  and  I  snppose  a  small  share  of  ei  vSUty  asid 
eomplaisance  miglit  go  thus  for,  between  neighbours.  But  to  throw  aw^  a  mlUksi  of  eli 
mariis,  and  to  have  a  million  of  new  to  learn,  is  an  amusement  ol  quite  another  natara.  I 
apprehend,  that  such  a  propossl  (had  the  Egyptians  made  it,  with  an  ofler  of  aO  tfasir  Isars- 
ing  along  with  it)  would  have  much  alarmed  the  indolent  unenterprising  tsfiai  ol  the 
Chinese.  But  the  critic  seems  to  think,  that  an  old  character,  like  an  old  coaft,  wwld  he 
willingly  exchanged  for  a  new  one.  Alas!  Time  and  antiquity,  which  make  aaoh  hatec 
with  the  wmddy  vestures  of  decay,  give  a  new  gloss,  as  well  as  a  stronger  lextmnav  la  the 
spiritual  clothing  of  ideas.  And  if  their  old  characters  were  like  an  M  coat.  It  iMSt  he 
such  a  one  as  Settle  wore  in  Elysium ;  which,  as  the  poet  sings,  had,  together  vNlh  Itaesiner, 
received  a  new  lustre  m  this  iu  state  of  beatification : 

«  AU  as  the  vest,  appeared  the  wearer's  frame. 
Old  in  new  state,  another  yet  the  saaae." 

The  truth  is,  the  Chinese,  who  have  pressrved  spedmeiis  of  all  the  various  irvotatlesM  in 
their  real  characters,  have  the  higliest  veneration  ibr  the  most  ancient.  New  Is  H  passMa 
to  conceive  Uiat  a  peophs,  tlius  cireoBKtanced  and  disposed,  should  part  with  their  sMttva 
characters,  the  gift  of  their  demigods  and  heroes,  to  receive  others,  of  the  sasae  sort,  A^sm 
atraiigers;  recoounendable  ior  no  advantage  vrhlch  their  own  did  not  posasas,  aai  parttUng 
of  all  the  hiconwenieiices  to  which  their  own  were  subject  Had  the  Egyptiesa  hid  sed 
ofiered  them  an  alphabkt  (which,  were  th^  disposed  to  be  so  lemaiimhuiiss,  «aa 


they  had  H  in  their  power  to  do,  at  what  time  soever  it  can  be  remsemwhly  Wff  sisd  Ihsy  flmt 
visitod  the  roasto  of  China),  the  oftr  had  becai  humane,  ami,  wIthiMt  dwM,  ftmhmm  tod 
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len  gnlelbllf  iccepted.    But  that  the  Egyptians  did  notliing  of  all  thi«,  appears  from  th« 

CUnw  Mnf  without  an  alfhabkt  to  this  very  day.    And  yet  I  am  persuaded,  it  was  the 

luifcuadliig  of  tbew  two  things,  one  of  which  was  pi-articable  and  useful,  the  other  useless 

Mrf  impn£lMeM%  I  mean  tte  commimiGation  of  an  alphabet,  which  was  common  in  the 

iBefeiit  world ;  and  tht  eoimnanlcation  of  a  real  character,  which  was  never  heard  of  till 

BiVy-^I  mw,  ft  wis  the  confounding  of  these  two  things  that  gave  birth  to  this  strange 

enerit    Aod  then  the  iinilitude  of  shape  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Chinese  marks, 

«M  thOBg^  to  conpleto  the  discofery.    The  letter-writer  did  not  seem  to  reflect,  that  the 

ilifiefl  9t  md  ekarmslen,  liter  great  improrementa  made  in  them  by  a  long  course  of  time, 

■eh  M  the  Egyptian  and  the  Chinese,  must  needs  hare  a  great  resemblance,  whether  the 

darKtefs  were  fonned  by  analoot  or  institution.    In  the  first  case  nature  made  the 

msnUance,  is  hehig  the  common  archetype  to  both  nations.   In  the  latter,  necettty,  for  only 

ilrilght  and  crotktd  lines  being  employed  to  form  these  marks,  there  must  needs  arise  from 

t  cupbhiation  of  snch  ttnei  infinitely  varied,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  real 

ikumdtts  of  two  people,  though  most  distant  in  genius  and  situation.     But  the  folly,  which 

Mch  confectaica  are  i^  to  &U  into,  is,  that*  if  the/omu  of  the  marks  be  alike^  the  pcvers 

BHatbeaHko  abo. 

What  1i  here  said  will  enable  us  likewise  to  appreciate  another  ingenious  contrirance  of 
ne  Jf.  dir  OW^^itef ,  rftkt  Academy  Royal  of  Inscription*,  8rc,  to  get  to  the  same  discovery. 
Upon  a  sappoflition  of  the  truth  of  what  1  had  laid  down,  that  the  first  Egyptian  alphabet 
HIS  taken  from  their  hieroglyphic  characters,*^  this  academician  fell  to  work,  to  analyzk, 
m  hs  tcnnf  it,  the  Chinese  characters ;  when  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found,  that  their  con- 
torts were  on^  a  certain  number  of  lbttsr8  belonging  to  the  oriental  afyhabets,  packed 
ip^  M  H  were,  for  carriage:  which,  when  taken  out,  developed,  and  put  in  order,  formed  an 
KgfptlaB  cr  Phenidan  mrd,  that  expressed  the  idea  for  which  the  Chinese  real  character 
Meed,  m  ita  representatives.  How  precarious,  and  of  how  little  solidity  this  finciful  analysis 
ii^  anr  be  mdentoed  by  all  who  have  seen  these  Chinese  marks  and  oriental  alphabets; 
talh  or  wMch  consist  of  the  same  straight  and  curve  lines  variously  combined ;  so  that  it 
cannot  he  othcrwlie  bat  that  In  every  Chinese  mark  should  be  found,  that  is,  easily  imagined, 
a  eoSBpoilttai  of  my  alpliibetic  letters  which  the  profound  decipherer  stands  hi  need  of. 
Bat  the  plemntry  il  the  conceit  Kea  here,  that  though  the  Chinese  have  alphabetic  charac- 
ters (which  this  ingeniooB  auttior  has,  with  great  astonishment,  now  first  discovered)  yet  they 
thsaasahns  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  he  at  the  same  time  has  assured  us.f 

I  might  likewise  insist  upon  this  scheme's  labouring  under  the  same  absurdity  with  M. 
Ksedfaam'fl.  For  thouf^  when  M.  de  Guignes  speaks  of  that  part  of  the  Chinese  real 
chuieler  whose  marks  are  symbolic,  or  fonned  upon  analogy,  pp.  71,  72,  he  is  willing  to 
have  it  helieved  (what  his  Utlepage  enounces),  that  China  was  inhabited  by  an  Egyf^an 
crieoy,  which  carried  along  with  them  the  hieroglyphics  they  now  use:  yet  where  he  exa- 
mhMS  that  other  part,  conaisling  of  arbitrary  marks,  or  marks  by  institution,  p.  64  and  seq. 
he  iopposee  them,  as  we  see  above,  communicated  to  the  Chinese  by  the  Egyptians.  On 
pomtyit  done  prwaumer,  says  he,  gue  les  Egyptiens  avoient  cemmuniquS  aujt  Chinois  tes 
tmrmeUm  ^mje  venois  de  deeomvrir. 

To  eoDchide,  the  learned  world  abounds  with  discoveries  of  this  kind,  lliey  have  all 
sne  cummen  original ;  tiie  old  inveterate  error,  that  a  similitude  of  customs  and  manners, 
VBongst  the  Tarioos  tribes  of  mankind  most  remote  from  one  another,  must  needs  arise  from 
mnM  eommontcatien.  Whereas  human  nature,  without  any  other  help,  will,  in  the  same 
cirenmstances,  always  exhibit  the  same  appearances. 

P.  83,  T.  L'alphabet  Ethiopien  est  de  tons  ceux  que  Ton  connolt  qui  tient  encore  dca 
Ueroglyphes.— Fourmont,  Reflexions  CriL  sur  les  Hist  des  Anc.  Peuples,  tom.  sec.  p.  601. 
Kifcher  ilhistratea  this  matter  in  his  account  of  the  Coptic  alphabet.  But  as  on  his  system 
every  thing  that  relates  to  Egypt  is  a  mystery,  the  shapes  and  names  of  the  letters  of  their 
alphabeC  ws  msy  expect  to  find  full  of  profound  wisdom :  yet,  methinks,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural,  than  for  a  people  long  used  to  hieroglyphic  characters,  to  employ  the  most 

*  M.  Wartarton  avoit  pense  quo  le  premier  alphabet  avoit  emprunte  ses  elemens  des 
hieroglyphes  memos;  et  M.  1'  Abb^  Bartlielemy  avoit  mis  cette  excellente  th^rie  dans  un 
pins  grand  jour,  en  plagant  sur  une  colonne  diterses  lettres  iEgyptieimes,  en  conrespondaoce 
«▼•€  las  hieroglyphes  qui  les  avoient  produits.  On  pouvoit  done  presumer  que  les 
^yj^tiens  avoient  communique  aux  Chinois  les  caracteres  que  je  venois  de  decouvrir,  mais 
qa'ila  las  regardoient  eux-memes  alors  comma  des  signes  Hieroglyphiqoea,  et  uon  comme 
4i«s  lettres  proprement  dites.-^De  TOrigine  des  Chinois,  pp.  63,  64. 

*f  Les  caracteres  Chinoises  dans  Tetat  ou  nous  les  avons  k  present,  constituent  trois  sortes 
da  cmracteree;  Tepistolique  ou  alpha bbtiqitb,  le  hieroglypliiquc  et  le  symbolique;  c*esl  un 
nonvean  rapport  des  plus  singuliers  avec  I'Egypte,  qui  n' a  point  M  connujusque  h  present, 
Qom  Lsa  CmMon  kuxmxiib8  iCKoacNT,  et  qui  me  jette  dans  le  plus  grand  ^tomemeut,  un 
atteatif    me  I'a  fait  coniioitre,  Ifec — Mem.  de  Lit.  torn.  89,  p.  16. 
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calabnted  ot  them,  «h«n  they  lnvsnlcd  an  alphtbct,  in  furmiiig  the  lelten  af  It;  lad  If  tfaf 
Cblns«e,  who  jet  wuit  ui  slphkbit,  vieie  doit  to  mikB  oik-,  it  li  not  to  be  da]bC«d  but  iii»f 
would  use  (he  most  Tcnenble  of  tbelr  cb>.ncl«r<<tic  marks  for  llie  Utten  at  It.  Hoirvrer, 
let  ui  heu*  KIrcher  for  the  fut't  skks: — Ila  Mgypliis  nitun  comparatum  fult,  ut  qiMnud- 
modum  iiibll  in  omDibm  eorum  histitutis  sine  mysterio  peragBbUur,  Its  et  ia  Bngak  noa^ 
muni,  uti  ei  alplubeto  earundsm,  myitcriMi  hterBrum  institutioDe  ila  eDnciDnMo.  ut  unll^ 
teri  in  eodem  lltent  renmdihinim  ucninentorum  noa  undiqmquB  piBiia  rBperirelur,  pittt. 
Db  pHmnTis  ^gyptiorum  literis  viria  dlversunim  luut  opiniuiiw.  Omnei  lavien  fn  Aof 
aHuentitmi,  plgras^ite  fx  raerontm  ammaiiHI/i /ermn,  inc€tiiu,  a&ammjite  corporiaparHum  4 
lilitui  et  lymmelrio  dentmplat.  Ila  Dometrtiu  Phklenm,  qui  lapleoi  touIh  uiignui^ 
Mpleni  diis  consecraUi,  ail,  cnleru  »  anln»liuin  formg  dsBumplu.  Eusehiiu  adstnilt 
idem.— Tbeatr.  Hierogl.  p.  4i.  tam.  Hi.  ofhiiCEdlp.vEent'  ila  Tor  this  bocf,  muiliaTi^ 
by  Demelrius  PhBlereus,  it  liul  a  very  diDbrenC  originil  froni  whil  Kircher  n^potei ;  b(iq| 
only  m  enignutic  iDtinntian  of  tiw  dlflerenl  oMureg  of  lonels  uul  conioouilg.  Tfaa  littor 
being  brute  sounds  mlUiout  ths  ud  of  the  fomiBr,  by  which  tbey  ne  u  It  were  uiimaled. 

P.  33,  U.  Tho  very  learned  uid  illiBtrioua  author  of  a  work  inlitled,  llecueil  d'Aati- 
quites  EgyptiennM,  Elrusques,  Grocquei  el  Ramiinei,  vol.  t.  M.  the  Count  Catlfs,  a&M 
having  confuted  the  idle  coiuBcCurei  dC  certain  leuned  men  cooceming  the  content*  of  • 
sepulehnl  linen,  marked  over  with  Egyptian  alphibetic  chinctera,  proceed!  thus: — II  a* 
aembia  qu'on  (ireroit  de  plus  grands  areiilages  de  ce  monument,  si  au  lieu  de  s'obainer  k 
parcer  ess  ttnebres,  on  t&choit,  de  remooler  par  son  nioyen  &  I'orlgine  de  I'acriture,  eC  d'aii 
suivre  le  developpemeot  et  le  progres:  &i  Ton  chercholt  eniin  L  counujtre  la  farme  dsf 
viciennes  letlree,  et  le  payi  ou  Ton  a  commence  k  lea  employer.  Ces  questiona  at  laol 
d'autrea  semblables  lie  pourrout  jamais  etre  ecUircles  par  lea  temoignages  des  auteurs  Grec* 
et  Latins.  Souvent  peu  lustruits  des  anllquU6s  de  leur  pays,  III  n'onl  Utque  reeueilUrdN 
tradiliooi  Iix^rtalnes,  et  multiplier  das  doules,  auiquels  on  prafereroit  volonlien  I'lgDoraoOt 
la  plui  profoode:  c'eit  aui  monumens  qu'on  dolt  recourir.  Quand  Ita  pirleroat  clalreiDent, 
11  fiudn  blen  que  les  ancleni  autoun  a'accDTdent  aver  eui.  Avaiit  le  commencement  it 
IX  siitcle  on  ne  connoissoU  point  recrltura  courante  des  Egyptieni,  et  pludeun  critlqut*  h 
confondoienl  tauLOt  avec  celle  des  ancleni  Hubreui,  el  lantOt  avec  les  hieraglyphM;  anit 
dapuii  cette  epoqne  il  nous  est  veou  plusieurs  fragmena,  qui  ont  fiii  noa  id^;  at  tl  bal 
eapirer  que  de  nouvellaB  recherches  noua  en  prwureroat  un  plus  grand  iiomhre.  Consemmi 
■vsc  loin  des  restes  ai  pr6cieui,  et  tachons  de  les  meltre  en  (Eurre,  en  sulvant  I'Mumfte 
d«  celul  das  modemea,  qui  a  repandu  lea  plus  grandoi  luml^res  aur  la  question  da  I'aoUquitl 
del  lattres.  M.  Warburtoo  a  dolruitrerraui  oil  I'on  itoit  qua  lespralres  Egyptieotanhot 
inveiili  les  hieroglyphei  pour  cacber  leur  science:  II  a  dlstinguj  trols  epoques  ptlndpalM 
daos  ['art  de  se  communiquer  les  Idiea  par  icrll:  sous  la  premiere,  I'^crilure  n'ituit  qu'un* 
olmpla  representallun  dea  ubjcls,  uoe  veritable  peintura ;  sou)  la  aeconde,  elle  na  condsldt 
qu'en  hleroglypbes,  c'est-L^lre,  an  una  pelolure  ^reg^,  qui,  par  example,  auliaa  de  rvpra- 
seuleT  uu  objat  sutler,  o'en  rBprenDlait  qu'une  putie,  un  nppurt.  Sic.  Enlin  aoiti  li 
imlaiema  epoque,  les  hlenigly[JieB  alt^rai  dans  leure  traits  devlnrettt  lea  tlimrat  d'lam 
icriture  CDuranCa:  M.  Wtrburton  aurolt  pd  meltre  cette  exceliaDla  Iheoria  k  {Kirtac  do  toot 
la  iDDude,  an  plagant  dans  una  pramii'ra  colomne  una  suite  d'hioroglyphes,  at  daus  icM 
teconda  las  bittras  qui  an  sont  deriveesj  mals  sansdoute  qualesbumei  qu  il  s'itoit  pmcrila* 
ns  lui  ont  pas  parmii  d'anlrer  dana  ce  detail.  Qucj  qu'i)  aoll,  loiti  ceiu  qui  recbarebeat 
I'orlgine  des  arts  et  dea  connoiiaances  humaines,  peuveni  veriliar  le  tystSme  du  a^vanl 
Angkiis,  et  se  ronvaiacro  que  les  letlres  Egyptienoes  oa  aont  quo  des  hleraglypbas  degniat^  . 
Nous  avoDS  assez  de  secoura  pour  enlreprendrs  cat  eiamm.  Lee  recueila  dea  antlqualraa 
oflrent  plusieurs  moniimenaEgyptlena  charges  d'hieroglypbea :  et  la  seule  baode  do  lojle  qnv 
Too  fubUa  Id  [PI.  No.  XXI.XXII.  XXIII.  XXIV. XXV .Isuffirolt  pour  dooiwr  am  IdJi 
ih  I'acrlture  couratite — de  s'asaurer  que  I'atpbabet  de  la  laogue  Egyptleuna  emanoit  dai  h)«'*> 
glypbee,  II  auffira  d'avoir  un  aasei  gnnde  quantity  des  latlrat  Itolfea,  et  de  comparer  avec  IM 
figures  rcprasentiea  «ur  les  monumens  Egyptians.  Or  je  puis  sKllrar  que  I'm  appercein  Mt- 
tr'elloslaliilianIaplutintlme,et  li^arapporls  les  plus  senslbles^  et  pour  s'en  cmvaiocre,  on  n'k 
qu'A  jattar  lea  yeui  sur  le  No.  I.  delaXXVI.  planche.  J'y  ai  fait  graver  lur  OM  pnnUM 
cdoQUie  una  suite  d'hieroglypbea  tir^a  la  pldpait  des  obelisques,  et  daos  una  cobooM  ami 
apondante,  lea  lallrea  Egyptiennes  qui  vlenneat  ds  ces  hieroglypbes.  On  irouren,  f>^ 
eXMDple,  qua  le  premier  bieroglyphe  repreacntant  una  barque,  a  prodult  ud  elament  d'fert^ 
tura,  doot  1>  valrar  a  pa  varicr,  auivanl  lea  poinla  ou  les  traits  doat  il  ^toit  adecl*:  qM  M 
trtUam*  hiaroglyphe,  qu'on  rroil  aire  I'image  d'une  poite,  eoperdant  sou  aiinidlwuiiiiM  ■ 
foniif  la  lattn  qui  Id  est  puvU^le  1  que  la  figure  d'homme  ou  d'animal  accroupie  auNok  Vf, 
eatdavainw  imelettrvqul  ne  caasarva  qua  les  iin^amens  du  lymbole  original  ;enlio  qua  laaow 
pent  Rguri  ai  louveut  sur  les  monumens  Egyptiens,  No.  XIX.  s'eat  changt  en  un  caracttr*  ^tf 
nlnceencoreaui  yeiii  les  siDUosileidecereptile.  On  trouvara  auiai  qua  las  aulri 
glyphes,  tal*  quo  to   H.  la   V.   le    VI.    la    XI.    la  XIII.    be.   ont  puaa  dwii  I 
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opvntfcm  qid  pouiroit  Hn  poua^  plus  loin,  et  dans  kquelle  on  appercevroit  peuUetre 
te  npportt  diffhvm  de  oeitx  que  j'ai  ^Ublia  entre  certoioes  lettres  EgjrpUenncs  prouTo 
vidtanant  tear  origliie;  et  plue  U  est  i^profondi,  plus  il  sort  k  confirmer  le  sentiment  de 
M.  WttbarloBy  p.  69.  Thus  fir  this  leeroed  person.  I  hare  borrowed  the  scheme  he 
nfanto^  and  the  raader  win  find  it  marked,  Plate  VIl. 

P.  SS,  X.  M.  Voltaire,  in  a  disoourse  intitled,  Nouveau  plan  de  PHistoire  de  I'Esprit 
haml^  ipeaUiig  of  the  Chinese  printing,  which  is  an  impression  from  a  solid  block,  and 
ail  bj  ao^abla  tfpis,  ntyi  they  have  not  adopted  the  latter  method,  out  of  aUackmetU  to 
Mr  tU  tui^gtf    On  salt  que  oette  impHmerie  est  une  graTure  sur  des  planches  de  hois. 
L'srt  da  gnww  let  efaaract^res  mobiles  et  de  fonte,  beaucoup'sup^rieure  k  la  leor,  n'a 
ftkd  me^n  M  mbpiSpar  eus,  taht  ilb  bont  attachb  a  leubs  amcibns  asAOEs.  Now 
I  desire  to  know  of  Bl.  Voltaire,  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  adopt  the  method  of  a  font 
tf  typea  or  movable  cfaancters,  unless  thejr  had  an  alphabet.    That  they  had  no  such,  M. 
?sltBira  Tery  wall  knew,  as  he  gires  us  to  understand,  in  the  same  place.     L'art  de  faire 
eoBsitro  ass  Sdfos  par  I'feritiire,  qui  devroit  n'£tre  qu'  une  methode  tr^  simple,  est  ches 
•u  oa  qv'ils  ont  de  plus  difficile ;  chaque  mot  a  des  charact^res  diflerens :  un  savant  k  la 
Ckine  est  celni  qui  coonolt  le  plus  de  ces  charact^res,  et  quelques  uns  sont  arrives  k  la 
Tieillease  avant  que  de  savdr  bien  icrire.     Would  not  Caslon  or  Baskenrille  be  finely  em- 
ployed to  make  a  foot  of  letters  ibr  this  people,  who  have  so  many  millions  of  real  chano- 
tos  ?    Bat  this  historian  of  men  and  manners  goes  on  in  the  same  rambling  Incoherent 
Bsnncr,  and  so  he  can  but  discredit  the  Jewish  histoiy,  he  cares  little  for  the  resL — Qui 
lev  doBoe  one  superiority  reconnue  sur  tous  ceux  qui  npportent  I'origine  des  autres  nations, 
e'at  qn*on  n'y  Toit  aucun  proiiga,  aucune  prediction,  aucune  memo  de  ces  fourberies  poll- 
tiqaes  que  nous  attribuuns  aux  fondateurs  des  autres  ^tats,  excepts  peut-6tre  ce  qu'on  a 
iaipati  k  Pom,  d'avolr  fidt  accroire  qu'il  aroit  vd  ses  loix  i^crites  sur  le  dos  d'nn  serpent 
lili.    Cctte  ImputatioD  mfime  fait  voir  qu'oo  connaissait  l'6criture  avant  Fohi.     Enfin,  ce 
a'est  pas  k  nous,  an  bout  de  notre  Occident,  k  contester  les  archives  d'une  nation  que  6toit 
touts  poiic^e  quand  nous  n'^tlons  que  des  sauvages — First,  China  has  the  advantage  of  the 
western  world,  because  the  founders  of  its  rvligious  policy  employed  neither  mlndes  nor 
prophecies,  nor  the  founders  of  its  civil  policy  state  tricks  and  cheats,  like  other  leaders. 
And  yet  he  Is  forced,  before  the  words  are  well  out  of  his  mouth,  to  own  that  Fohi  pre- 
tsnded  to  have  seen  his  laws  written  upon  the  back  of  a  winged  serpent :  and  one  can 
hardly  think  that  Fohi  now  gotten  into  so  good  a  train  would  stop  there.    Secondly,  By 
this,  bowerer,  the  historian  gains  (and  he  bids  us  observe  it)  a  very  early  date  for  writing 
amoogst  the  Chinese,  whereas  in  truth  they  have  no  writing  in  the  sense  the  historian 
gives  to  the  word,  even  at  this  day  :  and  as  for  hieroglyphic  characters,  all  nations  had 
them  from  the  most  eariy  times,  and  as  soon  as  men  began  to  associate.    Thirdly,  We 
barbariana  of  yesterday  must  not  pretend,  he  says,  to  contradict  the  records  of  this  ancient 
nation.     And  why  not,  I  pray,  when  superior  science  has  enabled  this  upstart  people  of 
the  wast  to  detect  the  folsehood  of  the  records  of  Egypt,  a  nation  which  pretended  to  as 
hi|^  aotiqaity  as  the  Chinese  ?    Tills  they  have  done,  and,  I  suppose,  to  the  food  liking 
af  oor  UMorian,  If  ever  he  has  heard  of  the  names  of  Scaliger  and  Petavius,  of  Usher  and 
Manham 

P.  33,  Y.  —  *AXXk  y§L0  •&  fM9§9  Atyv^riatf  •}  Xtyi*mrmr»i,  Wfit  ^,  ftmi  tS*  &XXm9 

riiv  XKTeON  fitinXim,  &c«~Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  567.  Thus  this  learned  fother; 
who  being  In  the  general  prejudice  that  hieroglyphics  were  a  kte  art,  invented  by  philoso- 
phic men,  to  secrete  their  knowledge,  expresses  himself  accordingly,  Stm  px^etfimg  tifix' 
iw^mtt  and  yet,  methlnks,  the  story  he  tells  of  the  Scythian  king  might  have  directed  him 
to  another  origtoal^ — Eustathius  says  the  same  thing  :  Ol^  yt  rrnXmstH,  iirttif  r»  nmi  §1  Ai- 
yuitrm  Wmntf  («)ii  tjw  ii^Xvfwtrtt  »«}  XMir«iy  t%  ;^«^«»Tii^cf  Uf  ^nfimeimf  J»  kiym 

MMi  r»Xmiin  y^ft/tmrm  l^U/A^tra  i)^^«^«»nf.«— In  Iliad,  vi.  ver.  168. 

P.  34,  Z.  In  judging  only  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  without  the  surer  light  of 
revelatioo,  one  should  be  apt  to  erobnco  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus  Qib.  ii.]  and 
Vitnivius  [lib.  il.  cap.  1.]  tliat  the  iirst  men  lived,  for  some  time,  in  woods  and  caves, 
afier  the  manner  of  beasts,  uttering  only  confused  and  indistinct  noises  ;  till  associating 
for  mutual  assistance,  they  came,  by  degrees,  to  use  articulate  sounds,  mutually  agreed 
upon,  for  the  arbitrary  signs  or  marlcs  of  those  ideas  in  tlie  mind  of  the  speaker,  which  he 
wanted  to  communicate  to  the  hearer.  Hence  the  diversity  of  hmgusges  ;  for  it  is  coo- 
fe«ed  on  all  hands,  that  speech  is  not  innate.  This  is  so  natural  an  account  of  the  original 
of  laoguage,  and  so  unquestioned  by  antiquity,  that  Gregory  Nyssen  [adver.  Eunomium, 
lib.  xii.]  a  fother  of  the  church,  and  Richard  Simon  [Hist.  Crit.  du  Vieux.TeH,  lib.  i.  cap. 
14  et  15.  lib.  iii.  cap.  21,]  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  have  both  endeavoured  to  support  this 
hypothesis  :  and  yet,  methinks,  they  siiould  have  known  better;  scripture  plahily  inform- 
luf  «a^  that  Umgiage  had  a  dlfierent  original.    This  was  jubt  the  case  of  SACRincn.    It  ii 
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very  easy  to  oooceiYe,  that  one  sort  aroee  naturally  from  the  lense  of  gratfitado  to  oar 
divine  Benefactor,  and  the  other  from  a  sense  of  our  demerit  tovrards  him  (at  wUi  ha 
shown  hereafter);  yet  It  is  certain  they  were  of  divine  appointment.  In  this  Indood  Iha 
two  cases  difler;  ianguoffeg  I  believe,  had,  for  its  sole  origUial,  divine  instmctioa;  whsrat 
tttcrifijct*  amongst  many  people  were  certainly  of  human  invention,  and  underiTed  finn  tra- 
dition. But  to  return  to  the  sul^ect  of  language.  It  is  strange,  at  I  lay,  that  thasa 
learned  men  should  not  have  been  better  infonned.  We  see,  by  scriptnrat  that  God  ki- 
structed  the  first  man,  in  religion*  And  can  we  beliere,  he  would  not  at  the  sum  thM 
teach  him  language,  so  necessary  to  support  the  intereourse  between  man  and  his  Maker  ? 
For  quietism  is  a  thing  of  modem  growth ;  this,  with  mysticism  of  all  kinds.  Is  the  1mm 
of  that  wantonness  which  makes  &voured  man  grow  tired  of  his  two  great  hinsstnpi  ua> 
80N  and  LAXGaAGB^ — If  it  be  said,  Man  might  gain  bnguage  by  the  use  of  reascxi,  1  np^^t 
80  might  he  gain  r^igion  likewise  :  and  that  much  easier  and  foooer.  Again,  whan  Ged 
created  man,  he  made  wtunan  £or  his  companion  and  associate;  but  the  only  means  ef  as- 
joying  this  benefit  is  the  use  of  speech-  Can  we  think  thst  God  would  leara  them  to 
themselves,  to  get  out  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  brutality  as  they  coukl  ?  But  there  la 
more  than  a  probable  support  for  this  opinion.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  w^  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Moses,  tlutt  God  did  indeed  teach  men  language  :  it  is  wfaera  \m  laUi 
us,  that  God  brought  every  beast  of  ths  field,  and  every  fowl  qf  ike  air,  unto  Adam^  to  aee 
what  he  would  call  them  :  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  ereaturep  that  wme  the 
name  thereof  And  Adam  gave  names  to  aUcatUe,  and  to  the  fowl  ^  the  dr,  and  to  emry 
least  ^  the  field.  Gen.  ii.  19,  20.  Here,  by  a  common  figure  of  speech,  initoad  ef 
directly  relating  the  fact,  that  God  taught  men  language,  the  historian  represente  it,  by 
sliowing  God  in  the  act  of  doing  it,  in  a  particular  mode  of  information;  land  that,  the  mest 
apposite  we  can  conceive,  namely,  elementary  instructieo.  In  the  giving  names  to  suh* 
stances  ;  such  as  those  with  which  Adam  was  to  be  most  converssnt,  and  whlcii  tberslwa 
had  need  of  being  distinguished  each  by  its  prqwr  name:  how  familiar  an  image  do  thaae 
words  convey  of  a  learner  of  his  rudiments— y(#juf  Ood  brought  every  beaet^  &e.  to  Adem, 
to  SEE  what  he  would  call  them.  In  a  word,  the  prophet's  manner  of  relating  this  impoiw 
tant  iact,  hu,  in  my  opinionysn  uncommon  elegance.  But  men  of  warn  Imaglnatkoi 
overlooked  this  obvious  and  natural  meaning  to  ramble  after  forced  and  mjrstarloua  araasay 
such  as  this,  that  Adam  gave  to  eyiery  creature  a  name  esfpressive  of  its  aolnw.  Frsn 
which  fantastic  interpretation,  all  the  wild  visions  of  Hutchinson,  sod  ilia  cabaUatie  U^ 
lowers,  seem  to  have  arisen.  Nor  are  the  freethinkers  much  behind  them  la  ahnirdlUaa. 
'*  Some,"  says  Tindal,  **  would  be  almost  apt  to  imagine  that  the  author  of  tha  knk  ef 
GB.NBS18  thought  that  words  had  ideas  luiturally  fixed  to  them,  and  not  by  consent ;  other* 
wise,  say  they,  how  can  we  account  for  his  supposing  that  God  brought  sil  animals  haioro 
Adam,  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  to  give  them  names ;  and  that  whatsoever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof?"  [Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  8vo  ed. 
p.  228.]  But  though  Moses  thought  no  such  thing,  I  can  tell  him  of  one  who  did  :  a  veiy 
ancient  writer,  and  frequently  quoted  by  the  men  of  this  tribe  to  eonfnint  with  Moaea,  1 
mean  Hbrodotos;  who  not  only  Uiought  this,  but  thought  still  mora  absurdly,  that  ideu 
had  words  naturally  afjixtd  to  them.  See  the  famous  tale  of  Psanunetirhus  and  his  two 
boys,  lib.  ii.  How  would  these  men  have  rejoiced  to  catch  Moses  ti  the  same  adYantags! 
— To  conclude.  From  what  hath  been  said,  it  appears,  that  God  taught  man  language  : 
yet  we  cannot  reasoiuJ>ly  suppose  it  to  be  any  other  than  what  served  his  preaant 
Ikfter  this,  he  was  able  of  himself  to  improve  and  enlarge  it,  as  his  fiiture  oocaaions 
require  :  consequently  the  first  language  must  needs  be  very  poor  and  narrow. 

P.  35,  A  A.  "  How  many  commands  did  God  give  his  prophets,  which.  If  taken 
cording  to  tlie  letter,  seem  unworthy  of  God,  as  making  them  act  like  madmen  or  idiots?  As 
for  instance,  the  propliet  Isaiah  walked  for  three  years  together  naked  for  m  eignf  Jertmlah 
is  commanded  to  carry  his  girdle  as  far  as  Euphrates, — to  make  bcmds  and  yokes,  Ac.— 
Ezekiel  is  commanded  to  draw  Jirusulem  on  a  tile,"  &c.  &c  [Tindal's  Christfanfty  ii 
old  as  tlie  Creation,  p.  229.]  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  says  a  learned  writer,  is  ordered  to 
buy  a  girdle,  &c. — He  is  also  sent  about  with  yokes — Exekiel  besi^ee  a  pan  tile,n»Be 
shaves  his  head  and  beard, — No  reasonable  man  can  believe  these  actions  were  reoBy  per* 
formed.    See  Dissertation  on  the  History  and  Character  of  Balaam. 

P.  35,  B  B.  Quemadmodum  autem  vidit  in  vislonibus  [propheta]  quod  jussos  foerit 
[fiiech.  cap.  viii.]  fodere  in  pariete,  ut  intrare  et  videre  posset,  quid  intus  frdaut*  fttod 
loderit,  per  foramen  ingretsus  fuerit,  et  viderit  id  quod  vidit ;  ita  quoque  Id  quod  dictnm 
est  ad  eum.  Et  tu  sume  tibi  laterem,  &c.  [Ezech.  cap.  iv.]  quod  item  alibi  ei  dleUm 
legitur,  Novacultim  hanc  tonsoriam  cape  tibi,  [Elzerh.  cap.  v. J  ita,  Inquam,  Ista  omnia  IQ 
visioiie  prophetia  facta  sunt,  ac  vidit,  vel  visum  fuit  ipsi,  se  Ista  opera  &rere,  quM  Ipri 
pnecipicbaiuur.  Absit  enim  ut  Deus  prqihetas  sues  stultis  vel  ebri is  similes  reditet,  ta^ 
que  itultorum  aut  furiostrum  actiones  lacere  jubeat.— More  Ner.  p.  il.  cap^  40.  Bat  hori 
the  author's  reasoning  Is  d«feotlve,-*biCi«se  what  Eieklel  saw  In  the  ckemknw  ^iwmpiry 
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1,  tberolon  his  dtiiHtuliim  ijf  liit  plan  af  the  liege,  uid 
Ji  uid  RfUi  chipleri,  nire  likewue  in  tisIdii.  But  (a 
■ate  lUi'ilMmi  loglcftl.  it  ii  nccesEuy  that  llw  circumsunce  in  the  eighth,  >iid  the  dr- 
■laaa  ia  lb*  lourlh  uul  fifth,  be  iboiia  to  ba  spscillcilly  the  nm*  ;  but  euinln* 
1,  aMd  •■  ib^  Cud  tbeoi  leiy  difleruit :  IMt  In  tha  eighth  ma  to  shwT  the  prufifaet 
tka  ^mx^mir%  Idolktry  b(  jEnutlem,  by  i  sight  of  the  Tcrjr  idolit/y  iUelf  ;  tboce  ia  tb« 
'  (Mk  Bid  ifth,  wflT*  to  cooxy  the  nilJ  of  Ged,  by  tho  pnipiiet  U  Ibg  peoptv,  In  >  lym. 
■lU  ■!  ItMi  Now  in  th«  fint  run,  u  )va  htiu  Bhuwii  tbove,  Ihe  lufiirnullaD  wu  properly 
y  iWa*.  Mid  fulif  uitHered  Ihe  jnirpose,  usmrly,  tlia  proplict's  infermstion  ;  but,  in  U» 
^•r,  a  ■Wo*  had  been  imim^ier  j  for  ■  viiloi  to  tbo  prophet  hu  uf  lUeldio  iiifunnUion 

9.  SB,  C  C  The  gtnenJ  montl,  which  ii  of  great  importincc,  and  ia  iaculcilod  iritk 

la  luccr,  it.  thai  vteak  and  viorthlsa  men  an-  eier  moat  fum&nl  to  Uimst  them- 

■w«cv  while  tba  wita  unl  good  derliiie  ruli?,  and  priix  ttieir  native  ease  and 
m  all  Uv  equipage  and  trappings  of  grandeur,     liie  vanity  of  hue  imtn  in 

jtht  in  the  fifteenlh  vene,  aiid  tha  rldicuJe  of  Ihikt  ruilty  is  inimitably  marked 

^  lai  Ihan  divumatanMi ;  wlmra  the  AnimU  ii  mado  (o  bid.  his  n<!»  eubjecti,  who  wauled 
^  ««i^M,  la  natf  aa^  put  IMr  Inul  in  iii,  who  had  none;  and  that,  in  cau  of  riif- 
^iBaair  i .  ke  woulil  laiid  ml  from  himsoif  ojCnr  lial  should  dtvtmr  Ihe  nnlart  ef  hcbiautii, 
abaa  •«  tkt^rr  iffiminilii,  and  tuch  lilin  liash,  was  Bhorl  and  momeulary  eren  Id  a  pro. 
•mK  a  mi  tit  Ui»  EutomL — TlliDAli,  ipealiing  of  the  necaailty  of  the  application  of  rea- 
^mtmmalftntr,  in  urder  to  a  right  undenlanding  of  those  ptHagee  in  Ihe  Old  Teilament, 
■kam  Gi*l  ip  aai  i .  «  Ii  tpulian  of,  after  Uie  mai^ner  of  men,  a;  being  Jfolaut,  angrf,  tv- 
pm^ai,  I  ^iJiiy.  Af.  (Mudo  o(  eipreHJOH  very  spputite,  where  the  cul^ct  ia  God's 
■■al  jamiuiwnl  of  tbe  worki ;  >ery  naeatuy,  where  it  li  his  civil  govemnieiit  of  a  pai^ 
iliii  >«B|il».>  Tindal,  1  ny,  bringt  lhi>  in,  amotipt  hii  initancai,— JFiW.  Ilml  eheemA 
(brfa^^Mjai  i(  Jotham  had  meant  God  the  Goveniar  of  Ibe  universe;  when  all,  who 
«B«ari  •DOt'illy,  muat  aue  bi)  meamog  to  be,  Uiat  wine  cMterelM  heru-gadt  ami  mwnvK 
aa^  ttt  JgUMOi  i>  hen  ^waiting  lo  ao  idolalroui  city,  which  rrui  a-ulwriiig  afUr  Baa- 
im,  md  madt  MamUnrilk  tkiir  god;  a  god  iprung  Iroia  amongst  men,  as  nwy  bv  partly 
•AMad  baoa  hi*  aeme,  as  well  ai  from  i)i  vera  oilier  cIrcumitaiiciM  of  Uie  tlory.  But  our 
■■i^  *lw  m^M  sat  aae  tlia  eauae,  il  ia  certain,  ebw  nothing  ol  the  beaut/  of  the  exprea. 
teiBMikaaiUloi  one  of  the  fiiwst  ilrokei  of  ridicule  in  tha  whole  apologue,  ao  miKh 
I  vanity  uid  pitiful  original  of 


^  IMMrwi  fBi^  who  w 
HaM  Irta  MS.  in  >  atmilu  ti|>re 
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til.  D  D.  Jodgat  \x.  7.  Collins,  the  author  ofthaScliema  of  liten!  Prophecy  rnn. 
idmtt.  Pfaathig  sf  I)ean  Sherlock'!  inlanirelalion  of  Gen.  ill.  13,  nys— "  Wbal  Uw  dfUV 
f^  ^m  aa«4  ia  mthiDg  but  an  argument  mim  the  pretended  abaui'dity  of  Iho  llUn)  wine, 
OMaiifipMBUe  dhM  plain  maluisffact  In  be/dt/r,  irrparabk,  or  allrgvrjf/  Ihougli  tl  ha. 
■ik4  In  lkatMLiaatiJlh0UitimU,vholkaKghilAiilif4urthn'l,tnlieJritng4aa/Ututirld, 
»t»mrf  WtfK  ^TMabli  lu  what  ia  related  In  Ihe  Bible  of  Balaam's  asa,  and  luld  alter  k 
Ufk  UifcvWW  mamuT,  likD  off  Of  rtlaliaai  in  tlie  Old  Teatament.  wherein  tliere  ii  wu 
i»«|aiaun  of  a/fvirry,  tuA  tt-fr]/  tUng  ti  pbtini;/  and  nmply  rtponit." — P.  Kt-I.  By  thia 
F|  iuti  t^  S[r  CulUui  thought  llMjabIt,  parablr,  and  alliyaiy,  were  tlie  nme  mode  ef 
—  *  -  *  u  Ihey  ve  Very  dlOerant  mwlei.  A/"iU  was  ■  itory  familiarly  Uibt,  wUIk, 
'  4  (aundttiai  of  fact,  with  design  to  pertuada  the  hearen  of  soma  triilb  in 
Jlr  «u  Una  aama  kind  of  itory,  more  ohscuroly  dellvsrod ;  an  aUrgory  wai 
V*f  •  rxal  bet,  delivered  In  (fmboije  tenni:  of  Ihis  kind  was  tbe  atoiy  of  Ilia 
AlMl  bet,  told  allagorieally.  According  lo  Mr  Culiini,  il  l>  a  fahU  lo  be  under. 
-..  JWHHr,  b«<aiMi'l<niiniAi^(iil4i»«<i«u  ^f  Ou  amdmtt,  whi>  Vt^mshl  that  itatU 
lai,lmt^Jktlas**i^thittorld,Aemttftptnlt.  By  llw  aiidcnta  he  mual  mean.  If  Im 
■TBd  any  U^g  lo  lltf  pur|Hiae,  Ihma  of  Uie  Mosaic  age;  and  this  will  be  netra.  Ills  au- 
UaSf  ii^  ia  liuth,  an  aulheutlc  one!  tl  it  Balaam's  ssa. — Jgrnatlt,  aayi  be,  ta  trial  it 
Mtahd  n  Itm  BUit  'f  Balaam'i  an,  and  laid  nfttr  a  limpli  hiilBriral  moHner.  Now  Ilia 
|tak^  wUdi  be  as  ruAlently  appeals,  expresaly  Ulls  ui,  Ibat  Balaam  liad  Uie  gift  tt 
^3Ebi  ttat  a  ti^l  inlemmed  ;  and  liiat  (lud  Almighty  opened  UiB  ut'i  mouth.  But 
BB^Em  Ii  idtsicd  to  c«ii-i>al  lite  mailer,  he  liail  a  miicb  heller  proof  Ibal  lit  ani-'mti 
WSgJ^h  Ld  M*  aw  ^tpntk  in  Ihr/rtl  Offfi  o/  Ihr  rerld  llian  Balaam'i  aui  and 
■MjEhCmw'*  iailis.  And  Ihil  mlglit  have  ltd  biin  nlher  to  Uie  ctory  of  Julliam,  n 
thimh  ■«<  almplf  aipoaad,  that,  bad  iiet  only  tin'  'trftnl,  bul  Uia  rr«r  i/  tnerlrds* 
liiii^  tftim,  bo  tvuld  have  (itait  ■  good  aocounl  of  Ihe  matter,  by  JoUwm'i  Ulsi 
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Icld  after  a  rmpir  hitturicat  •nnnan-,  Uke  oU  Ikt  nlathm  >■>  fhe  OU 

improvement,  IxilieTe  ran,  this,  to  his  discoYeiy, — Uat  IK 

teaiU,  bat  iAal  Inii  ipulie  in  tit  firil  ajei  nj  Hr  tairtd. 

It  is  true,  thty  delighUtd  lu  tkbulaus  tradltionE.     But  wlitil  uuinr  mty  tan 

to  gin  >  sufflclvnt  cwus  to  uiety  vKict.     Thef  never  represented  thiop 

when  plMwl  thera  by  tome  god,  vrlio  h>d  iiUura  iu  hii  power.      Eveo  Homer,  tlw 

of  hblM,  when  he  mikea  tho  hones  uf  Achilles  ipctk,  or  ft'el  humui  pisslaD),  '' '' 

enough  lo  represent  them  ta  stimultled  by  a  god,  without  infonnlngui,  Uiilthr 

wen  of  ■  cele-itid  ind  Immorttl  noe. 

P.  38.  E  E.  This  iccounC  alions  how  ridiculomly  the  critics  were  empinyad  io  M«kln(i 
the  inventor  of  the  ■polDgiiei  thuy  might  u  neJl  I»vb  sought  liir  tb«  inventor  of  the  dm 
phor,  uid  vuried  their  reiearfhei  still  Curttaer,  uid  wilta  Smcha  Puicha  iaquirad  thmi 
iiivont«  of  ekting  ind  drinking. 

P.  40,  F  F.— K.1  i.  A.>^^  ^1.  T--,  ;.(.i«  ,«;.,  «)  ^.  „fm,  iEf>.Wh  «>  *4b 

A!yBrri-i  fa»*>.  T(a/i>iarMii  li  r(irtii  Imf  s(ii(  EnilTOAOrPAtlKDN  *>,  kbI  'IKPOTAV^ 

*iKnN,  >■' iTMHOAiKitN' T«  H' ■•"•'^•r«'/'>>*'>  ■-"  !"'>*">'»' *'   '" 

■ETs  Tirai  icmyittU. — De  Vitll  PytbigoriE,  cap.  xi.  etxil.  pig.  15.     K 

steniua  translates  wiw  ftii  jHmXsyiv^EMiv  xatk  ft'iftmn^  rfr  ^  uW^y^t 

aiuyfuh,  in  this  manner; — "  Quorum  VinA  propriata  €l  nimnHnnn  Uique 

Imltatur;  reti^ua  per  allegoriaa  euh  quibusdam  atnigmitum  involucris  scnsum  oxpHmuBt^ 

By  which  it  mema,  he  understood  ri<  fuw  aHoXtjvi^iwi  ur^  /u^nnp  lo  Iw  an  aiplltntl^ 

of  the  nature  of  epiUalarj/  urridBjp;  and  nt  )1  BXAKjiMii/ti'vi  mnri  T»a(  ■iHjfHm,  of  tk^ 

nature  both  of  AicnijfsTiiic  and  tymioiic;  whereas   the  llrst  words  are  an  eiplanatloa  id 

hieroglyphic  wrlling,  uid  tho  second  only  of  symbolic.     For  Porphyry  hiving  uamed  IliWi 

kinds  of  writing,  the  lir^  common  lo  all  peoplei  the  two  other  pefullir.at  that  limo,lotlW 

Egyptiinsj  whou  he  comes  to  speak  of  their  natures,  he  judicioudy  omlls  eipUinlng  tW 

epMsJarji,  which  all  the  wodd  knetr,  and  cnnlino  his  discouras  to  the  hitroffh/pkie  and  i]M- 

Imlit.     But  was  it,  as  Holsteuius  (lioughl,  that  he  eiplaioed  the  naturo  of  the  ^ttlik^ 

in  tba   words  rit  ^  mmXiyiB^iMn,  &c.  then  has  he  antintly  omitted  tlie  proper  Umfl^< 

pkic  (for  Lbe  rii  )i  iX>.tiyi(iiifiiHn,  8rc.  relatUB  only  lo  the  t^atioliej 

uapardonahle  fault.     But  that  this  is  Holstvnius's  mistake  is  further  tei 

from  Clemens  Aleuuidrtnus:  for  what  Porphyiy  calb  kienfffypkical  md  lymMdcal,  CtHi 

mens  calls  UerogfypAiaii;  using  hieroglyphinl  as  a  generic  tenn  which  Porphyry  loed  m4t 

aperilic     Clemens,  I  say,  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  of  hieroglyphic  wrltiob  telta  1^ 

11  was  of  two  sons;  tha  one,  KTPIOAOrEITAI  KATA  illKmiS,  dhvUy  anil  ata^f^* 

lalti  tile  Iking  intended  la  be  riyreietitid;  by  tills  lie  meant  the  proper  bieroglypliia  (wUril^ 

Porphyry,  in  his  snumeratiun  of  the  kituls,  dislingulslias  from  the  tyiiiolit)/  wtd  wfattJ* 

mure,  Porphyry  seems  to  have   borrowed  bis  eipresiiou  of  m  m''  atmluywi^itwH  aaah 

/I'-fiiinw,  from  Clemens's  miptityiiTMi  u«<  >if>i<irii,  by  which  this  latter  evidently  maoi  M 

express  tho  nature  of  the  proper  hieroglyphic.     Betidel,  Clemens,  who  livea  tfaa  oUWV'tf 

epistolary  wrlling,  with  the  same  Judgment  that  Porphyry  omitted  gi' 

a  Tery  different  manner,  and  with  great  p  .... 

XGIUM  KTPIOAOnKH.      Yet  a  learned 

wliich  senud  liis  purpose  in  an  argi 

tliat  Porphi/Ty  did  not  mean  bg  lie  eiprei 

leri  ie  ipalie  iif  iniilBted  Ihe/nrmt  i^_figa, 

not  Oil  n'lfaini,  \rhi<^  Oie  aacienl  ariteri  aecrlbed  la  lvttkhs.     [Bicr.  and 

the  World  ronnoct.  tot,  ii.  p.  S9S.]     This  argument  Is  a  pclide  priHcit  " 

Porphyry  to  be  here  describing  epistolary  writing.     On  Ibis  supposiUc 

Ihit  Ike  IfKbUdM  o/lke/armr  orfyuret  o/lhlngi  ii  not  the  ^.l^nni  l>i>  < 

erfbtd  III  letlert.     Certainly  It  is  not.     But  Por^ihyry  is  notapeaking  of  tho  teOMi,  bift.4 

hiemglyphle  ngnm:  Iherofore  ftiitatii  does  hpre,  and  may  any  wh 

the  literal  sensa  of  the  word)  imitation  of  the  Hgure  of  tilings.     I- 

hls  criticlmt  on  this  word,  though  it  makes  so  little  to  bis  purvute: 

itaflems,  i^A  vit  nXiM^tn  jmI  y^mi^ftmrt/t  Tn^  ttnimf  *mt  r^my/tAtrnt  Alio 

and  Ike  ancimlt,  the  learned  writer  tells  us,  iperr  ercteding  phUoeephicat  fn 

beik  teeede  and  letters:  vAen  a  vwrd  or  tound  teat  thvaght  Jittly  it  ttpte 

Iktir  HKliaru,  Us  Iking  whick  U  wot  derigned  U.  be  Ike  name  of,  then  Ikry  tailed  ilOm^t 

>,rpirt«reqflhallkln}.     TlieancIeDts  werT.witliout doubt,  wonderlbUy  pnlfeund j If  1 

believe  Kircher  and  his  school :  hut  if  a  plain  man  may  be  heard,  all  the  myatvi)'  rfj 

and  tinit  was  simply  this:  alphabetic  letters,  as  we  liava  ebaerred,  fprutig  from  Uai 

characters ;  and  even  received  their  form  from  tlienm.     Now  the  ancients,  ai  wm 

tural,  when  they  spoke  of  Uw  power  of  lellen,  and  of  words  composed  of  letters, 

Iraiisferrsd  the  terms  fu^umi  and  linin,  to  these,  which  properly  belonged  to  hi 

charaeurs :  a  plain  proof  of  this  is  the  very  word  irt^/iit^mi,  quotad  by  lbe  leamsd 

fronPtaloi  wbicJilllanllrllgiiinea.  to<a>i(i>*r/r*naarMnfJiar,bBl<iguratii   '     ' 
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It  kiyt;  ■»  ^nJiefm  orighmlly  sfgnifled  any  thing  fonned  and  &iliioiied  by  art ;  trtductireJy, 
•  riMMa  In  ipaieh,  ntyy  the  musical  modutatlon  of  tbe  voice.  There  ia  a  remarkable 
fa  Plolardi'a  dlaeourae  of  the  PytkUm  propkeiest  mo  longer  rendering  her  prophecies 
tf  wkwe  the  ward  wkde/tm  it  generally  thought  to  be  uaed  in  the  first  of  these  traduc- 
bvt  I  think  St  most  be  understood  io  t1»e  second :  speaking  ^  the  ancient  manner 

MAT! mmiptvmfmut  Ueftivm,  ami  fuf' rniXtH  M.  LeClerc,  [De  Pirophetia,  pag.  18.  torn.  iv. 

Cwa.  in  V.  T.  J  tfinriates  the  latter  part  thus^  pedSbus  vincta,  tumida,  qtuetitie  et  tralati- 

tOt  itrMff  constanHa,  et  com  tibia  prooundata.    But  ^Xm^fmn  signifies  here,  not  putsHit 

•»Nf,  hut  that  modnhtfan  of  the  Yoice  which  we  may  call  pUxida  am/ormaiiot  and  U 

ippMsd  to  iym^  a  oontiwy  nodnlatien  of  the  voice,  which  may  be  called  gravis  con/ormotio. 

Thsse  two  wen  ntid  in  the  theatre  (to  which  the  matter  is  compared)  in  a  kind  of  rea'ta- 

liw  on  Iha  Ante:  so  thst  what  Plutarch  wouM  say,  is  this,  that  the  ancient  oracles  were  not 

«ly  dsUiersd  In  vene,  and  In  a  pompous  figurative  style,  but  were  sung  likewise  to  the 

flilBi    To  Sym^  and  irX£efmn  he  oppoaed  MUmrvt^  in  the  sense  of  untunabU;  and  to 

/UffMaTf  imfuArm  he  oppoaed  Xtrnt,  plain,  simple,    Plutarch  uses  wXm^/ut  again  in  tbe 

Mass  of  usu^rifltfe,  where  speaking  of  the  elocution  of  Pericles,  he  calb  it  n.\AZMA  pm^lt 

^H^m,  m  twmptmd  medmlmiim  of  voice.     But  Qidntilian  employs  it  In  the  very  sense  in 

fsssiisn,  to  eaprsaa  •  eefi  amd  deHcaie  modulation  of  voice.    Sit  autem  imprimis  Itctfo 

Tirfltf  et  com  tuavltate  quadam  gravis,  et  non  quidem  prosn  similis,  quia  carmen  est,  etse 

pssia  CMara  taitantar.    Non  tamen  fai  eantlcum  dissolute,  nee  flasmatb  (nt  nunc  a  pleris- 

p»  fQ  dfcainata,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.     Hence  again.  In  another  traduction,  plasma  was  used 

It  ii|ni^  a  COTtain  medicine,  that  speakers  in  public  took  to  render  their  voice  soft  and 

Sede  leges  celsa,  ttquido  cum  plasmate  guttur 
Mobile  conlueria — Pen.  Sat.  i.  ver.  17. 

Boi  attanding  to  this  progressive  change  in  the  sense  of  words,  and  taking  his 
n  ei  plasma  from  the  pasaage  of  Quiutillaii,  supposed  that  plasma,  in  this  place 
if  Iha  pMly  ajgnlfiea  not  a  medicament,  but  a  soft  and  dvUcate  modulation  of  the  voice. — Est 
6  ■  MlH  at  tanera  ftctaqne  vocula  poeasa  eliquaverit  udo  gutture.  Est  enim  plasma,  at 
lUs  Isoa  dacni,  oum  vox  eat  tanera  et  mollis.  On  the  other  hand,  Lubin,  who  had  taken 
Us  slgnWcatleii  ei plasma  from  this  place,  will  needs  have  the  same  word  hi  the  passage 
fUDlBd  afcaia  from  Quintilian  to  signify  not  a  soft  and  delicate  modulation  of  the  voice,  but 
a  madkaaaasit.  Tnmeirf  hujus  loci  explicatio,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  26.  Adverser,  mlhi  non 
|tert»  al  bae  Qulntiliani  kico  refiitatur.    CummenL  in  Pers. 

P.  40,  G  G.  Xmr  sUuimrm  furaynru  mu  furmwiSifTtt.     That  Is,  as  I  understand  it, 
thing  by  another,  which  other  hath  qualities  bearing  relatioa  or  anahigy  t« 


P.  40,  H  H.  'Asmy^fmm  tk  rSt  ^uaykv^mt.  Tbe  Latin  translator  keeps  close  to  his 
erIglBal,  na^^iiWr  descriiumi,'  and  Stanley,  [Lives  of  Phil.  p.  S60.  ed.  Sd.]  tkty  write 
hjf  mm^igpUee:  aa  if  this  was  a  new  species  of  writing,  now  first  mentioned  by  Clemens, 
aiid  to  ha  added  la  the  other  three:  whereas,  I  suppose.  It  was  Clemens's  Intention  only  to 
tall  as  that  tropical  symbols  were  chiefly  to  be  met  with  on  their  stone  monuments,  engraviru 
ia  rattef:  which  waa  true. 

P.  40l»  I  L    Airtam  m  «w^*   Aiyvtrriii   iratityifU^H   Wfiirst  /tl»   wdvrmf  rSw  Atyinrrim* 

irrr- ftMm  l«^M#«fM<r«,  rJb»  £ni2T0A0rPA«lKHN  mX^i^im**  huri^t  h,  rnw 

*ISPATIKHN,  f  Xf^v  •<  it^iy^apt^^ivs'  isTdrnv  It  tuti  riXivrc/cv,  rnt  'lEPOrAY^IKHX. 
4f  4  /u»  Wvi  2iA  vwv  ir^drmw  erm^^tUn  mo^fXrytM^'  n  ^  fy/i^Xt»ii'  rUg  h  evfitfitXiMng  n  ^i» 
umfmX$ftnmi  amrk  fuf^nesp'  h  I'  i9rr»^  r^wtmUt  yfa^tra*'  i  h  Aptium  rnXXnYt^urms  mmrd 
OMoe  mimyfmdt.    *HXif»  yiof  7(«>jr««  /S«»Xi^ivM,  nvMXsf  w^ttirf    ZiX^ifiv  )i,  ex,nfia  f^nfMiitt, 


—  wA  «4  mmfmXsyeifU9€w  u}$s'  r^99tait  )•>  tar  tUttirnTm  furmyev rtg  »ai  ^ir«r<^ivrtf,  r«  #* 
l^llmrrmnf  rm  K,  «-«A.X«;^w/  /Mr«r;^«/««ri{«» n;,   v«(«rr«vr4y*  r«w  ytSf  r«v  ^siXitn 
■WW^'vMV  SuXsynpitMt  f^vitt  vm^a^itiivrtt,  Avm-y^d^tifst  dut  r«v  «»«yXv^i»y*  r«v  )t  xcrc  rtut 
aSmypemt  r^rem  iSUvd  \*tyfuk  irrm  r«)i.  rm  fti*  yetf  r*»  mAXm*  mrr^ttv,  lid  rnv  wt^ttmt  rj|» 
Xi^««^  ef$ai9  rmftmstw  dwutuj^»r  r«v  %\  nkt**,  rtf  rw  umtld^iu,  iwuih  »u»X»Tt(lt  is  rng  ^um 
09099  #%VM  wXmsdfUfti  dwTiw^iriiMru  muXitiu.     Strom.  lil».  v.  pp.  655,  55(). — Ed.  Moroll. 
as  n  psa  i#«  \tm  r»v  w^irttf  rrtxtift  MV(4»X§yi»n'  A  )i  rvfiL^Xmn,  the  Latin  translator 
I,  Ctf^s  una  quidem  est  per  prima  eiementa  xv^««X«yi«ii,  id  est,  proprie  loqutns; 
9  symholica,  id  est,  per  *igna  sign{^ns.     This  is  m  faithfully  translated,  that  it 
the  very  ambiguity  of  the  original,  and  leaves  us  still  to  guess  at  tbu  author's  di- 
Maraham  takes  it  just  wrong ;  and  so  dues  his  nephew  Stanley :  the  fii-st  of  these 
men  quotes  and  translates  the  passage  thus:   Triples  erat  apud  jKgyptios  charade- 
MMS  rmiiat  WiereXsy^a^n,  ad  scribendas  cpistoius  apta,  sive  vulgaris;  U»aTi%n,  qua  utuniur 
Mfrnffoftpssouff  qui  de  rebus  sacris  scrihunt,  ct  Itf^yXyftiUi,  sacra  scudptura;  uojua  duse 
mmt  epielee,  mw^ieksytnm,  pntprie  U»quens  pt;r  prima  elements,  ct  evft^Ximn,  per  signa 
VOL.  II.  O 
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[Can.  Chron.  p.  38.  Fruieq.  ed.]  The  second  thus,— lAe  latt  mnd  m^Hpafttt^  hiarq^ 
phic&l  WHEREOF  one  h  curiologic,  the  other  symboUc.  [Lires  of  Phil.  p.  8S9.  8d  m.] 
By  this  iaterpretatioo,  the  learned  fiither  is,  1.  nude  to  enumento  three  kinds  oC  iiiljl^ 
but  to  explaio  ooljr  the  last,  namely,  hteroglyphkig  2.  which  is  wone,  he  Is  ande  to  wu 
one  kind  of  hierogl)rpkic8  was  by  letters  of  an  alphabet;  for  that  is  the  meMiog  tihk  wm 
xr^mt  0Ttx^*m9 :  3.  which  is  still  worse,  he  is  made  to  divide  hieroglyphics  Into  two  torti^ 
curioloffic  and  tymbolic;  and  tymboUc  into  three  sorts,  curieUgic,  tropleal  and  flttyerMSf 
which  makes  the  prior  diTisIon  into  curiologic  and  symbolic,  inaocurmto  and  sbsord;  aad 
spreads  a  general  confusion  over  the  whole  passage.  Their  mistake  seems  to  hafii  arisni 
from  supposing  f^tiStti  lt(§yku^»iit,  (the  tjiumediaie  amieoedeni,)  wu  understood  at  iff  I  ^ 
Wri ;  whereas  it  was  the  more  remote  antecedent,  /iili^o  Aiytrtrrim  y^mp^iwrn  %  and  whtl 
made  them  suppose  this,  was,  I  presume,  the  author's  expressing  the  common  plain  wagr  of 
writing  by  letters  of  an  alphabet,  and  the  common  plain  way  of  imitating  by  figurasy  two  ymt 
different  things,  by  the  same  words,  ne^^ktyn^  and  mefuXeyfSwmi  not  eonridering  thai  U 
fw»  xr^mrm  ^rtixMtf,  joined  to  the  a^jectiTe,  signified  writing  by  letters;  and  nmrk  fufmm, 
joined  to  the  verb,  signified  writing  byJSguret,  In  a  word  thsn,  the  plain  and  easy  inwinli^ 
of  Clemens  is  this, — «  The  Egyptian  method  of  writing  wu  epistoUc,  sacerdotal^  «id  hl«o- 
glyphical ;  of  this  method,  the  epistelic  and  sacerdotal  were  by  letters  of  an  alphabet;  thahtom* 
glyphical,  by  symbols:  symbols  were  c^  three  kinds,  curiolog^,  tropkal,  and  aUataftatf." 

P.  40,  K  K.  This  was  indeed  a  very  logical  coocluskn  &om  the  mfaikin  tkmt  kttr^§^^ 
phict  were  invented  t»  hide  m^steriee}  but  the  high  improbability  of  the  &ci  ihMdd  hnio 
led  them,  one  would  think,  to  the  folsebood  of  the  premises.  That  the  EgyptlaM  had  Mtorv 
before  they  had  hierogl^hieSf  seems  to  me  as  extravagant  as  that  they  danced  bdbra  thoy 
could  walk ;  and,  I  believe,  will  seem  so  to  all  who  consider  the  first  part  of  tUi 
dissertation.  However,  a  modem  writer  has  taken  up  that  opinion:  and  telis  as 
in  plain  terms,  that  the  hierogiyphical  wif  of  writing  was  not  the  ancient  srspf  rf  sfHU- 
ing  in  Egypt;  [Connect  of  the  Sacr.  and  Prof.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  830,  and  a|^o  to  the 
nme  purpose,  vol.  ii.  893,  894.]  partly,  I  presume,  as  it  &vound  the  hypedberfi  if  the 
low  antiquity  of  Egypt ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  compliment  to  that  consequential  nalSonB  Ihii 
not  ouly  all  arts  and  sciences  came  from  the  Hebrews,  but  all  the  vehidee  of  knowto^  Hk*- 
wise;  whence,  particulariy,  the  author  of  the  Cowrt  ^the  OentUet  derives  hlen^phfaa. 
The  greatest  pieces  ^f  the  Jewish  wisdom,  says  Mr  Gale,  were  cmtehed  under  tk§  eswrqf 
symbols  and  types;  whence  the  Egyptians  and  ether  nations  borrowed  their  kitr§g^Mc  m!d 
symbolic  wisdom,  [Part  i.  p.  77.1  But  on  what  ground  does  the  author  of  the  CbiSfMrfCNi 
build,  in  support  of  his  opinion?  On  this,  that  tetters  are  veiy  ancient;  In  whids  wMmdI 
doubt,  he  is  right;  but  surely  not  so  ancient  as  he  wouM  have  them.  However,  tlie  ivVH 
roent  he  uses  is  certainly  a  very  perverse  one:  There  is  one  consideratiem  inerv,  «»■  ni» 
which  mates  it  very  probable  that  the  use  of  letters  eame/irom  Noah,  and  out  ^fkejksd 
world,  and  that  is  the  account  which  the  Chinese  give  of  their  LBTTEBa.  T%€y  mteeri  tkttr 
first  emperor,  whom  they  name  Fohi,  to  he  the  inventor  of  them;  before  FoU  Aey  kum  •# 
records,  and  their  Fohi  and  Noah  were  the  same  person,  [vol.  i.  p.  836.]  Now  It  onlaeklly 
happeos  tlutt  the  Chinese  are  without  letters,  even  to  this  day.  Nor  are  we,  fcr  all  tiik^ 
to  think  our  author  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  characters;  for  he  tolls  oi  aan 
after,  that  the  Chinese  have  no  notion  of  alphabetical  letters,  but  make  use  of  ekmmelen  Is 
express  their  meaning.  Their  characters  are  not  designed  to  eJtprees  words,  fhr  thtjy  nrv 
used  by  several  neighbouring  nations  who  differ  in  language,  [p.  844.]  Thus  the 
writer,  before  bo  was  aware,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  letters  w  higher  antiquity  than 
glyphics,  hath  proved  just  the  contrary ;  eren  that  hieroglyphic  characters,  not  loUen, 
the  writing  so  early  as  his  Noah ;  for  the  Chinese  characters  are  properly  hletoglypUea»  ttii 
Is,  marks  for  things,  not  words;  and  hieroglyphics  they  are  called  by  all  the 
from  whom  we  have  the  most  authentic  accounte  of  China.     But  had  their  da 

indeed  letters,  as  our  author.  In  this  place,  by  mistake  supposed  them,  yet  still  his  _, 

would  have  had  no  weight;  and  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  him  why:  the  Chinese  charaAan  In 
use  at  present  arc  very  modem  in  comparison  of  the  monarchy.  The  missionarlas  toll  v^ 
as  may  be  teen  by  the  quotations  given  above,  that  the  Chinese  character  hath  ondarpnt 
several  changes;  that  tlieir  first  way  of  writing  was,  like  the  Mexican,  by  pictve;  dm 
they  then  abbreviated  it  in  tlie  manner  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  hier^glyphlca;  ind  ttk 
length  brought  it,  liy  many  gradual  improvements,  to  its  present  contracted  ktm:  fit  a 
real  character  or  hieroglyphic  the  Chinese  writing  still  is;  and  so  is  likely  to  cenUoM. 

P.  48,  L  L.  A  late  curious  voyager,  who  had  examined  the  Urger  rrtAiint  nM 
great  exactm^s,  and  found  no  hieroglyphics  inscribed  upon  them,  either  wllhoBt  or  ullhlnk 
concludes,  rather  too  hastily,  that  they  were  built  before  the  u^  of  hiereglyphle  wrttliv  kl 
Egypt;  and  from  thence  insinuates  another  conrhision,  hi  &vour  of  the  absurd  hfpeUkmUlt 
here  confuted,  that  hieroglyphics  were  not  the  first  species  of  writing  known  In  Vm*; 
consequently,  did  not  come  htm  picture-writing,  but  from  alphabetic  OMrks;  a  Mhh  I 
which  betrays  grant  Ignorance  In  the  natural  prograH  ef  human  luwvMgi.    •*M  Jg 
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piH,**  ays  Cftptein  Norden,  **  que  lea  pynmideg,  meme  les  derneires,  ont  oU  eleviei  avuit 
^m  I'oB  cAt  VumgB  dei  hlaroglyphet,  je  ne  I'lTince  nns  fondement.  Qui  poumoit  le  por- 
wmSm,  qa*  las  BgfptieoiflUMent  Jalas^  cet  superbes  monumens,  sans  It  mofndre  luscriptioa 
MBqtfjrphiqoe,  ma,  qa!,  comme  on  Tobwrve  de  toutei  puts,  prodigueoient  les  hieroglyphes 
IV  tMH  l«s  edlftoei  dm  qualque  contideratioo  ?  Or  on  n'en  appergoit  aucuii,  ni  au  dedans, 
■I  SB  dabori,  des  pjnmidot,  pu  mSme  sur  les  niioes  des  temples  de  Ja  seoonde  et  d0  la 
MsUme  pfrunldo:  n'est  ca  pu  una  preuTO  que  I'origine  des  pyramides  pr^cMe  cella  das 
kkro^ypbai,  qoa  I'on  ragirda  naanmoins  comma  las  premiers  caracUres  dont  on  ait  us6  en 
Kroto."— -VcyagB  dnSgypCa,  3ma  partia,  p.  75. 

TIm  curioos  Toyafsr  not  only  satisfies  himself  in  accounting  for  the  want  of  hierogljrphic 
daneCeff  cb  the  pyiamlds,  by  their  being  built  before  the  invention  of  such  characters,  but 
Btaas  to  value  hlmialf  iqwo  a  discovery  resulting  from  it,  that  kierogljfphict  wen  not  the 
fnt  serf  ^wHUmg  At  Esfffi.  But  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  this  matter  than  ha  was 
leiraof. 

It  hath  beaii  proved  at  large,  that  mmrlkt  for  ikinfft,  by  a  kind  of  picture-writing,  were 
the  ftiflC  rode  eflbrt  of  every  people  upon  earth,  to  convey  and  perpetuate  their  intelb'gence 
uid  eoaeeptlanB  to  one  another,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  associate  Into  tribes  and  naiions. 
TW  BonnasBti  In  question  are  a  proof  that  the  erectors  of  them  had  advanced  in  the  arts 
flf  dvil  Uii.  No  ene,  then,  who  understands  what  sof  iety  is,  can  doubt  but  that  the  Egyp- 
tlMS  httd  tktn  a  netliod  of  conveying  thehr  thoughts  at  a  distance,  by  visible  marks:  and 
BOOM,  aeqoafaited  with  the  slow  progress  of  human  inventions,  can  imagine  that  alphabetic 
vritfng  wae  ttw  first  eflbrt  towards  tUs  conveyance.    Hence  arises  the  difficulty. 

Bat  this  obaerration  of  the  curious  vojrager,  which  furnishes  the  difficulty,  supplies  the 
MhtisB.     Suppose  only  the  pyramids  to  be  erected  in  the  interval  between  the  inventions 
rf  iwfs/ijfi?  and  frepfeef  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  between  their  natural  and  more  artificial 
and  the  diflfeul^  venishso:  tar  in  their  natural  state  they  would  be  only  used  out  of 
;  md  not  hr  omaBient,  luxury,  or  decoration.    So  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  do  not 
OQ  the  PTEAMiDa  in  pompous  and  flattering  inscriptions  like  those  on  the  obrlisks. 
His  ohaarvatkB,  Noidan  indeed  gives,  u  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  pyramids ;  and 


iBiy  JMlly.     But  his  drawings  furnish  us  with  another  argument  in  support  of  this  truth, 
ihsUoMlfi  ~ 


slieh  he  moMelf  aaems  not  to  have  considered :  it  is  this,  that  the  general  idea  of  Egyptian 
■ddtaebsrewas  entlraly  taken  (rom  the  pybamios:  which  nothing  sure  but  the  high  venera- 
fiflo  kr  HMDy  Incnseed  by  their  remote  antiquity,  couki  possibly  have  occasioned ;  since 
As  flgwi  cf  these  oepukfasal  monuments,  so  well  adapted  to  triumph  over  time,  is  the  most 
JHsmalenl  that  can  possibly  be  Imagined  ibr  habitable  structures,  whether  public  or  private ; 
md  eteendingiy  grateequa,  te  all  otlmri.    And  yet  we  see,  from  the  ancient  ruins  of  Egypt, 
if  wUeh  this  diligent  and  exact  traveller  has  given  us  so  fine  drawings,  that  all  their  build- 
^f^  wfthout  •xcepticn,  were  raised  on  the  idea  and  genius  of  the  pyramids.     We  are  siur- 
pited  le  find  not  only  their  ports,  their  door-steads  [see  plates  CIX.— CX  VIII.]  but  even 
the  wwf  vialls  ef  thefar  tempias,  [PL  CXLVII.—Vm.—C;LI.— CUV.]  nay  of  their 
tseisi,  BBneirUig  upwards  and  Inclining  inwards,  in  the  manner  of  a  modem  Coitificatlan. 
[PL  XCnU-€XV..CXXXVIII.]— But  to  return  to  the  solution  given  above:  it  may 
be  said^  pefhapa,  '^  Allow  the  pyramkis  to  have  been  erected  in  the  interval  between  the  In- 
vaiOon  flf  cmrioiogie  and  tropical  hieroglyphics.  What  hindered  the  Egyptians  from  scribbling 
over  tiheoe  bulky  monuments  with  their  first  rude  essays,  as  other  barbarous  nations  have 
deoe  upon  their  rodn  ?  of  which  we  find  specimens  enough  in  Scandinavia,  north-east 
TMlary,  and  elsewhere.**    Indeed  I  know  of  nothing  but  cttstom  that  hindered  them ;  that 
sovereign  mistress  of  the  world,  who  only  is  of  force  to  control  and  conquer  nature  :   and 
tbat  cuBloai  did  eflbctnally  hinder  them,  is  very  plain,  from  our  finding  no  spedroens  of  any 
sf  their  fint  rude  hierog^hic  paintings;  though,  from  them,  their  improved  hierogljrphioe 
leecived  tbelr  birth.     Nor  did  they  want,  any  mora  than  other  barbarians,  their  isolated 
recks  far  this  purpose:  they  had  them  very  commodiously  bordering  on  the  Nile,  and  in 
view  af  an  paasjiigiiri     And  on  these,  it  is  remarkable,  they  have  inscribed  their  improved 
UeroglyphiGS,  though  we  see  no  remains  of  any  the  earlier  and  ruder  efibrts  of  picture-writing. 
Btk  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  this  curious  traveller,  and  his  deference  to  learned  an- 
tiquity, deserve  commendation.     He  is  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  expect  more  faith 
from  their 'reader  than  they  commonly  fmd,  or  venture  to  entertain  him  with  discoveries 
which  he  did  not  expect.     For  the  learned  reader  acquiesces  in  antiquity ;   the  sensible 
reader  prsfora  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer  to  the  conjectures  of  a  modem  traveller: 
yetench  Is  the  general  humour  of  our  voyagers,  that  tliey  think  they  do  nothing,  if  they  do 
net  rectify  the  erron  of  antiquity.     I  have  an  ingenious  measurer  of  the  pyramids  in  my 
ey»y  cod  one  of  the  latest  too  [Dr  Shaw],  who,  in  the  passion  for  saying  something  new, 
assures  us,  that  the  opinion  of  their  being  bepulchrks  is  an  old  inveterate  mistake:  that 
^hmf  are  faideed  no  other  than  nupLss,  for  religious  worship.    To  aofbn  so  rugged  a  para- 
he  «f8,  Aars  woM  no  uniwrtal  conoemi  amongH  the  anctemit  come§rtdm§  tho  use  or 
•>br  wkkk  Wmm  pynmtdi  wert  duipted.    And  was  thsre  aoy  umiversai  content 

o2 
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amongst  them  that  snow  was  white  ?  But  would  this  save  tha  modesty  or  mdanlaadli^ 
of  him  who  should  aflirm,  after  a  certain  aneient  philosopher,  that  it  wu  blaek  ?  And  f«t 
such  a  one  would  have  the  adrantage  of  our  traTeller ;  who  would  be  hard  pot  to  it  t*  pt^ 
duce  any  ancient,  whether  philosopher  or  otherwise,  who  said  the  pyramids  were  itw^lm. 
But  if  the  positive  and  agreeing  testimony  of  all  the  old  writers  eitant  may  be  called  im^ 
venal  content,  it  certainly  is  not  wanting.  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  StimbOy  FUof, 
Tacitus,  &c.,  all  assure  us  that  the  pyramids  were  eepulckree.  Nay,  Diodorus,  to  piit  tki 
matter  out  of  doubt,  informs  us,  that  the  sacnd  commentaries  of  their  priests  said  so. '  BM 
our  trareller  supposed  this  universal  consent  to  be  shaken  at  least  by  PUny,  who  tella  m, 
tkey  were  buiUfor  ostentatum,  and  to  keep  am  idle  people  in  ewtpkytneni.  Am  if  thie  inti- 
mated that,  in  Pliny's  opinion,  they  were  not  sepulchres!  Suppose  I  abould  say  tki  g^Mt 
arch  at  Blenheim  was  built  /or  oetentation;  and  if  not  to  set  an  Idle  people  to  work,  y«|  at 
least  to  make  them  stare:  does  this  contradict  the  unirenal  consent  of  He  beinf  a  bri^ftt 
though  as  much  too  large  for  the  water  that  runs  under  it,  as  the  p]rramlds  wore  fcr  the 
bodies  contained  in  them  ?  In  a  word,  Pliny  is  not  speaking  of  the  tuo  to  whidi  the  baild- 
ings  were  applied,  but  of  the  motivee  for  their  erection. 

P.  45,  M  M.  Against  this,  a  late  furious  writer  olijects— «  But  is  It  credible  that  the 
polite  and  learned  priests  of  Egypt  would  use  a  method  to  hide  and  secrete  their  Imoirledp, 
which  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  nations  employed  to  publish  and  dlndge  thein  ?  Or 
can  you  conceive  that  a  curious  and  studied  refinement  of  so  knowing  and  ^'gfiltmd  a 
people  as  the  Eg]rptians  shouM  be  one  and  the  very  same  thing  with  a  rode  and  slnniis  in- 
ventioii  of  those  nations  which  were  most  barbarous  and  uncivilised  ?" — Jackion'a  Clinnel. 
vol.  iii.  p.  367. 

I  answer  by  another  question — Is  it  credible  that  the  polite  and  learned  oraton  ai^  histo- 
rians of  Greece  and  Rome  should,  out  of  choice,  use  a  method  [nouEAn\'B  szpmaHioM]  le 
perfect  their  eloquence,  which  the  first  rude  and  barlMunous  nation  employed  out  oC  neeosriiy, 
and  wliich  rode  and  barbarous  nations  still  employ,  for  want  of  intdloctnal  ideoi^  and 
more  abstract  terms  ?  Or  can  you  conceive,  that  a  eurioue  and  etmdkd  r^^bteammt 
of  dress,  tn  to  knowing  and  enlightened  a  people  as  the  prseeut  Fronds  ekemU  he  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  the  rude  and  simple  invention  of  leathern  gannenta  to  ooeor 
nakedness  amongst  the  Laplanders,  a  people  most  barbarous  and  undviliaed  ?  Bat  if  it 
displeases  our  chronologist,  that  so  enlightened  and  refined  a  peoplo  as  tfie  Bgyplkns 
should  pride  themselves  in  the  rude  and  simple  invention  of  barbarians:  what  will  lie  s^  to 
find,  that  the  most  savage  people  upon  earth  go  a  step  beyond  the  most  poUslisd  in  tliodeU- 
eacy  and  luxury  of  speech?  Yet  this  is  the  case  of  the  Greenlanders,  or  the  misiionery  llgsds 
deceives  us.  7^  women,  says  he,  have  a  dialect  different  from  the  omm,  wmkkt§  met  ^ 
the  softest  letters  at  the  ends  of  words,  instead  of  the  hard  ones, — Hist  of  Greenknd,  p.  IfiOL 

P.  45,  NN.  This  hieroglyphic  likewise  signified  th»  earth;  for  the  first  mdo  B«tals 
imagined,  that  that  which  sustained  them  wu  the  Deity  which  gave  then  lioing.  So 
Hesiod,  who  took  his  noUbns  of  the  earth  from  the  Egyptians,  describes  her  after  tlioir  patat- 
ings;  TAl*  ETPT2TEPN02,  which  the  figure  of  the  Diana  multimammla  woU  eapkins. 
But  Shalwpeare,  who,  as  Pope  finely  observes,  had  immediately  from  nahira  what  the 
two  Oreeh  poets.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  received  through  Egyptian  strainers^  ^^^^  ^lilf  f^ 
mous  hierfglyphic  with  much  more  life  and  spirit : 

i "  Common  mother  tliou  I 

Whose  womb  uiimeasurable  and  infinite  bekabt 
Teems  and  feeds  all." 

That  Hesiod  had  there  the  Egyptian  goddess  in  his  mind,  is  plain  from  tiM  chaitcter  he 
gives  of  her  in  the  words  subjoined, 

for  the  earth  was  the  first  habitation  of  those  gods  which  Greece  borrowed  of  the 
from  whence,  as  the  poet  insinuates,  they  were  trannferred  into  heaven: 

P.  47,  GO.  A  very  curious  specimen  of  this  hasty  delineation  of  the  outlinee  of  the 
figures  (which  gave  birth  to  the  running  hand  character  we  are  here  speaking  of)  the  imAm 
will  find  in  Kircher,  p.  350,  of  his  QSdip,  Mgypt.  torn.  iii.  where  he  has  given  Iks  dane- 
ters  on  the  Florentine  obelisk,  which,  though  dignified  by  that  name,  is  only  a  kto  ■riaic 
in  miniature  of  the  superb  monuments  so  entitled.     See  plate  VII I. 

P.  47,  P  P.  Ttie  account  which  a  missionary  Jesuit  gives  us  of  the  ievei«l  Hrti  of  wfH- 
log  amongst  the  Chinese  will  illustrate  this  matter: — Pairmi  cee  MiwcMres  U  p  am  m  4e 
plueiemre  series,    Lee  pmniere  ne  sent  presque  plus  d*ueage,  etemmke  atmamat  gne 
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ftmtjkirw  hammmt  dl  PmHtipnti.    Les  teeondt  beaucoup  moina  ancient  n'^nl  place  ^e 

et:  qnand  on  en  a  betmn^  on  coneuUe  lee  Uvree,  et  d  la  /aveur 

a  tt$  fadk  «U  lee  deekiffrer,    Lee  iroieieme*,  beaucoup  plue  reguliere  et 

',  emvtni  dame  Pimpreeeion  et  m4me  done  I'Scriture  ordinaire,     Neanmaine 

ha  truSte  en  eemt  Hen  /ormSe,  il  faut  im  temps  considerable  pour  lea  ^rire ;  c'ett 

q^'on  •  traavi  me  qnatri^me  eapece  d'ecriture,  dont  lea  traits  plus  li6s  et  rnoins 

Astbigofo  lei  ma  des  tntras,  donnent  la  faciiite  d'^crire  plus  viste — ce*  troie  demiere  e»- 

mUifm  ami  emire  euM  hemueoup  de  reeeem6/tmce,  et  respondent  aseez  d  noe  lettre*  capi- 

tehe,  mwM  kUroe  d'impirweeion,  et  d  P^eriture  ordinaire. — Nouveaus  Memoiree  eur  Vitat 

fnemt  da  in  Ckime,  pmrle  P,L.  Le  Comte,  torn.  i.     Anut.  1698,  pp.  258,  269.     And 

kin  lai  om  jinttake  notioe  of  a  ridiculous  mirtake  into  which  the  equivocation  of  the  word 

Mto  (•  tana  aignlfying  u  well  ekort-hand  characters,  as  hieroglyphical)  drew  a  certain 

Ifind  graBaiarian:  who  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  [Ghee.  Ant.  Rom.  p.  414»  ed.  1731,] 

andeitaking  to  giv«  the  original  of  ekort-Aand  characters,  rejects  the  account  of  the  anci* 

arts  (wUch  makes  them  a  Roman  inYontion)  to  fetch  them  from  the  barbarians ;  and  will 

have  tiMm  to  bo  indeed  the  same  as  the  Ignorabilee  liters  of  the  Egyptians  (mentioned  by 

ApaMaa)  and  the  preeent  Chinese  characters;  that  is,  letX  hieroglyphice.     But  had  he 

esaaidwsd,  that  the  malee  ^  eherV-kand  were  marks  for  words,  and  the  notes  of  hierogly- 

pkiee  waukM  for  tkht^e,  he  would  have  seen  that  they  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  one 

wslksr,  bat  were  of  diflerent  original,  and  employed  to  difierent  ends:  he  thinks,  however, 

bs  hm  fomd  •  support  for  his  notion  in  St  Jerome ;  who,  he  says,  tells  us  somewhere  or 

•ther,  that  tkey  came  from  the  barbarians:  JUetant  adhuc  kotm,  qua,  cum  ex  barbarorum 

pule  srta  notes  eint,  rationem  amieere.     But  without  searching  for  the  pUtce,  and  recurring 

Is  the  esDtozt,  wo  may  aafely  pronounce,  that  St  Jerome  meant  here  by  notjb,  not  the  notee 

tftktH  kami,  but  kiereylsfpkic  nates;  by  his  saying  of  them  rationem  amieere;  which  wu 

Bst  Irui  of  ekavt  ktmd  notee,  but  very  true  of  hieroglyphical. 

P.  48,  Q  Q.  To  this,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objected  that  literary  writing  had  the  name  of 
^iMrfsry,  rather  finom  its  being  afterwskrds  employed  in  such  kind  of  compositions;  because 
CIsMuiM  Aksandrinus  saya,  Ukat  Atoesa  the  Persian  empress  was  tkejirst  that  wrote  epistles; 
nd  Tatian,  where  he  gives  a  list  of  some  inventors,  expresses  himself,  from  Helianicus 
lbs  UsbMiaii,  in  this  manner,  '£r«rr«X4M  rrNTAZZEiN  ((imniv  n  ni^«v  wsrt  nywrauifn 
foA,  uuiMn^  fueh  'EXXiw»0f»  'Avskem  U  Sw/tm  mbrn  4».  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 
dMt  the  supposltfcn  of  literary  writing's  having  the  name  of  epiitolary  from  any  later  appli- 
of  alphabetie  letters  to  this  sort  of  composition,  is  very  precarious:  for  it  may  bo 
I,  why  rather  a  name  finom  epietiee  than  from  any  nobler  sort  ai  composition,  in  which 
coodode  letters  had  been  employed,  before  the  use  of  epistles,  if  epistles 
■■  lataly  inventad?  But  the  troth  is,  if  by  rwrarruv,  which  wtund  Clemens  likewise 
■ss^  w«  are  to  understand  the  compoeing,  and  not  the  artiJScial  doeing  and  eeoHng  up  of 
the  tsblata  hi  which  the  ancients  wrote  their  epistles  (the  more  natural  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  invanCion  more  to  the  genius  of  a  court  lady),  we  must  needs  say  the  whole  story  df 
Alaam's  faivention  is  a  very  idle  one,  and  worth  only  the  attention  of  such  triflers  as  the 
wrilerB  Of  tk€  invention  of  tkinge;  irorn  whence  Tatian  and  Clemens  had  it:  they  might  as 
well  have  inqnirBd  after  the  inventors  of  speech:  writing  epistles  being  as  early  as  the  occa- 
sions of  communicating  the  thoughts  at  a  distance ;  that  is,  as  early  as  human  commerce. 
We  find  in  the  Jl.  {'.  ver.  169,  B^erophon  carrying  an  epistle  from  Pnetus  to  lobates. 
**  No,*'  saya  a  great  critic  [see  p.  539,  of  the  Dissertation  upon  PhalariSfl  this  was  no  epis- 
tle, as  Pliny  rightly  remarks,  but  codkilU;  and  Homer  himself  calls  it  wif\  wrvrit"  I 
do  not  comprehend  the  force  of  the  learned  person's  argument ;  the  point  between  him  arui 
his  noble  advenary  wu  concerning  the  Hung,  not  the  name ;  but  Pliny's  observation,  and 
his  own,  is  concerning  the  name,  not  the  thing.  Let  what  BeUerophon  carried  be  riMf 
w^nmritf  email  leaves  of  wood  covered  with  wax,  and  written  upon  by  a  pen  of  metal,  yet 
was  it  essentially  an  epistle,  if  Cicero's  definition  of  an  epistle  be  a  true  one:  hoc  est,  sa}'S 
be,  epistoUe  proprium,  ut  is  ad  quern  scribitur,  de  its  rebus  quas  ignorat,  certior  fat. 
Why  Pliny  said,  this  riMl  wronrit  was  not  an  epistle,  but  a  codicil,  was  because  small 
leaves  of  wood  covered  with  wax,  when  written  on,  were  called  by  his  countrymen  codiciili; 
and  a  missive  paper,  epistola:  that  this  was  his  meaning  appears  from  the  account  he  gives 
of  the  pretended  paper  epistle  of  Sarpedon  mentioned  as  a  great  rarity  by  Licinius  Muci- 
anus.     See  the  Dinert.  mentioned  above. 

P.  49,  R  R.  By  sonoe  vocis  Cicero  means  words:  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever 
Bopcefve  that  brute  and  inarticulate  sounds  were  almost  infinite.— Siee  what  is  said  on  this 
matter  below. 

Long  before  this  addition  was  made  to  the  discourse  on  hieroglyphic  writing,  one  of  the 
ablest  phikeophers  of  this  age,  M.  I'Abbd  de  Condillac,  in  his  Essai  sur  I'Origine  dei 
Cosoolaiances  homaines,  had  the  candour  to  say,  that  I  had  perfectly  well  discovered  the 
ptugieas  by  which  men  arrived  to  the  invention  of  letters.  Cette  section  [De  L'4criture], 
says  be,  4toit  presque  achev4e,  quand  TEssai  sur  les  Hieroglyphea  traduit  de  I'Anglois  de 
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M.  Waiburtoo  mo  tomba  eotre  let  mains:  ouvrage  o«i  rei|irit  philoaopiiiiiiw  A. 
r^gnent  egilemeot,  &c.  mes  proprM  raflsxkmt  rnVToient  tuMi  ooodiili  k  amm 
r^ritnrB  n'lToit  d'tbord  M  qu'iMM  simple  peintare:  mais  je  n'afoSs  point  enoM 
d^comnir  par  quels  progree  od  iUAi  anriv6  k  I'iaTentioa  des  lettns,  et  U  dm  pv 
ftcile  d*j  reussir.  La  cbose  a  iiU  par&tteoMiit  executie  par  M.  Wartertan^  p 
partie. — My  oim  countrymen  have  been  less  caodidt  and  to  tbam  tfie  aboi«  • 
oning. 

P.  61  y  S  S.     T«  iri^  rSf  U  Bc/SmXmw  ic^  y^mfiftdrm,     IIi^  ««v  U  Mifvp  ^i^fi 
«w».-— In  Vit.  Democar.  Segm.  xlix.  Ulw   9.    But  Relnesius  and  Menaf^ 
handing  there  was  any  saered  mysterious  writing  out  of  Egypt  and  its  oooAnes 
the  B^hn  here  mentioned  to  be  Babylon  in  Egypt;  but  they  should  hava  rsttsu 
unlikely  it  was,  if  Democritus  had  chosen  to  write  of  the  taend  leUtn  ^  Urn 
that  he  should  denominate  his  discourse  finom  a  place  not  at  all  oeMntod  §»  iMrJ 
when  thera  were  so  many  other  that  theee  characters  had  rendered  fiuneiN.  ..-  •  aimv 

P.  64,  TT.     I  hare  the  pleasure  to  find,  that  so  sensible  a  writM-  aa  tht  oaMniiAifti 
Astruc,  in  his  Conjectures  sur  hi  Genese,  hM  espoused  this  opinion^  that 
was  in  use  amongst  the  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Moses:  he  haa  Ukuwiaa 
arguments  here  employed  in  support  of  il^  as  well  as  this  whole  thoery  cl 

p.  64,  U  U.  Exod.  xxTUi.  21.  And  the  ttmet  tk&Uht  witk  tk§ 
^  IsrMl,  twlvtt  ofsevrdm^  to  their  fiofiMv;  UKS  tbb  BNaftAViitaa  or  a  aiGinir* 
viM  Air  nmne  ahaU  tkey  be,  according  to  the  twelve  tribee.  And  afsin,  'mr,  9S»- 
ehaU  mtaie  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  U,  Uke  the  engravlmge  ff  m  eigMi^ 
■OLiif na  TO  THE  Load.  Had  letters  been  inYsnted  by  Mosm,  and  unknowA  till  fSem.  to 
the  Israelites,  wouki  he  not  naturally  have  said,  when  he  directed  the  woitousai  t»  m^am 
names  and  sentences  on  stones  and  gold|— ^mtf  tj»  theee  emgraeinge  jwn  ekaO  emiplef  tke 
alphabetic  eharadere  which  J  have  now  invented  and  taaghi  gem  the  mee  ^ff  On  the 
contrary,  he  gives  them  a  Tory  different  direction ;  he  refers  them  to  a  model  ki 
yaHef^ike  the  engraeimge  of  a  eigmet*  For  the  ancient  people  of  the 
and  sentences  on  their  seals,  just  as  the  Mahometan  prinoea  do  at 
with  great  ingenuity  con^sses  the  high  perfection  oif  the  arte  at  this  Una 
the  Israelites.  <'  lis  sgaYoient  taiUer  et  graver  les  pierrea  predeuaaa.  lie  iloiaal 
siers,  Tapissieun,  Brodeurs  et  Parfumeun.  Entre  oes  arts,  il  y  en  a  deux  que  ft 
principalement:  la  taiUe  des  pierreries,  et  la  fonte  des  figures,  tellea  qu'iloieiit  lea  Chini- 
bins  de  TArche  et  le  Veau  d'or.  Ceux  qui  ont  tant  solt  peu  connoissance  dsA  aiti,  aganat 
eombien  il  feut  d^ifices  et  de  machines  pour  oes  ouvragas.  8i  dea-hm  on  lee  wufl 
trouv^,  on  avolt  d^ja  bien  raffin4,  memo  dans  les  arts  qui  no  senrent  qu'h  rorasMaenl;  eC 
si  Ton  avoit  quelque  secret  pour  &ire  les  mfimes  choses  plus  fedlement,  c'elolt  anoore  une 
plus  grande  perfection,  ce  qui  soit  dit  en  passant,  pour  montrer  que  oeUe  antlfait*  il 
elaign4e  n'4toit  pas  grossi4re  et  ignorante,  oomme  plusieurs  s'imagineot."— McMii^dw 
Israelites,  sect.  9. 

P.  64,  XX.  A  certain  anonvmous  writer,  quoted  by  Crinitus  finom  an  ancient  IfS. 
in  his  1>9  honetta  Dieeiplina,  is  oi  this  opinion.  But  I  quote  him  chiefly  ier  his  paieifie  die* 
position  to  accommodate  and  compromise  matters,  by  giving  every  nation  its  shauna  in  tki 
glory  of  the  invention ;  not,  I  mean,  of  the  alphabetic  powers,  but  of  the  varions  ilphabstlf 
eharactert: 

Moses  primus  Hebraicas  exaravit  Utens ; 
Mente  Phoenices  sagaci  condiderunt  Attfcas ; 
Quas  Latini  scriptitamns,  edidit  Nicostrata; 
Abraham  Syres,  et  idem  repperit  Ch&ldaicas; 
Iiis  arte  non  minore,  protulit  ^g3rptiBcas; 
Gulfila  promsit  Getarum,  quas  videmus,  literu." 

P.  60,  Y  Y.  Les  Iroquois,  comma  les  Lacedemonieiis,  veulent  un  discoufa  vif  at 
coiicis;  leur  style  est  cepemibnt  figure,  et  tout  metaphoriqae.  Mmure  dee  Samte^ea 
Ameriquaine  cotnparSee  auM  Mmur*  dee  premier*  Tempe,  par  Lejktm,  torn.  i.  p.  480^  4lsk 
And  of  the  various  languages  of  all  the  people  on  that  great  continent  in  genefal,  ha  •»• 
pressetli  himself  thus,  La  pldpart  de  oes  peoples  occldentaux,  quoiqu'  avec  diaa  Ianguaatr4s 
differentes,  ont  cependant  H  peu  pr^s  la  memo  genie,  la  mfime  iagon  de  penser,  at  lai  nstee 
tours  pour  s'exprimer;  torn.  ii.  p.  481.  Condamine  gives  pretty  much  the  sane  aoeanit  if 
the  savages  of  South  America.  Speaking  of  their  languages,  bs  says,  plusieurs  sent  anarw 
giques  et  susceptibles  d'eloqueoce,  4cc.  p.  64,  which  can  mean  no  other  than  that  tMr 
terms  are  higlily  figurative.  But  this  is  the  univerMl  genius  of  the  language  ef  barbarlnt. 
EgedCf  in  his  History  of  Greenland,  says,  the  language  is  oerg  ridi  ef  weirdM  amd  emmf 
and  if  such  BifERGY,  that  one  is  often  at  a  lees,  and  pumaled  to  render  U  In  ITlanfaii.  r, 
106.    This  enrrgg  is  apparently  what  the  Frtnth  misBionafy  calls  isnf 
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ifiilrfng  cf  wrfiylirt,  nji»  Qua  quldom  cum  lU  Mt  tb  ipn  nobif  ooncana 

qooqiM  u  non  luitlentei  m  frsquenter  utantur,  lib.  Yiii.  cap,  6,  which 

p^hi  wtfi  that  Qniiitilian  did  not  apprehend  their  tnie  came  or  origina].^-By  all 

te  aaa  haw  auch  M.  Bullet  Tniatakea  the  matter,  where,  in  his  Memoires  nir 

•  C«lrt«iMgt  1m  njit  "  Data  Um  jMyr  cAoiMir  une  imagination  ardeiite  decouTra 
Jft  pha  petite  renemUance  qu'une  chose  peut  Kvoir  avec  uoe  autre.  Elle  voit 
fU  azemple,  la  report  qui  le  trouve  entre  un  homme  cruel  et  une  bSte  feroce ;  et 

•  cennoftn  i^elle  appergoit  cette  ressemUanoe  elle  donne  &  cet  homme  le  nom  de 
VmUm  VmngimM  4m  knigQ§9  Jgwri  d  mHaphorique,  Dans  ie»  payM  froides,  oik 
itIoB  B'a  pai  une  TiTaciti  pareiUOf  on  se  sort  de  termt  propres  pour  espriwisr 

',  oo  af^pelle  tout  par  son  nom." — VoL  i.  p.  G.     But  we  find  the  fact  to  be  just 


'  Wm  00^  Z  Z.  Kav«  Ik  rki  ifuXimg  Af«x*^^^y**  "^  mlMyf^mrimif  Mil  rk  «'«XXA  miurrifUHt 
mt  mXXm  U  Xiyttrtf  h  MnJ^ScXMr.—P.  213.  This  being  the  nature  and  geniue 
IB  all  the  barbarous  nations  upon  earth,  1  am  almoet  tempted  to  beliere  Ggoffiy  qf 
baa  he  says,  that  he  traoslated  his  worthy  history  of  Britain  from  the  Welsh; 
if  wkkh^  Ms  original,  he  gives  this  character,— PilaAirrato  verba  ei  amfmUoeat  dictionee. 
If  tUa  WM  aot  80^  one  can  hardly  tell  why  he  ^louid  mention  a  circumstance  that  neither 
rsesBMSBded  his  oomr  nor  his  oiigioaL  But  the  character  of  the  ballads  of  the  old  Welsh 
kaids  Ailljr  SHpporta  Diodonis's  account  of  the  style  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

P.  60,  AAA.  But  the  important  use  to  which  the  very  learned  the  Abb£  de  CondiUac 
baa  aiiliijail  all  that  has  been  here  said  on  this  matter,  may  be  seen  in  his  excellent  Essay 
m  tlM  ori^  of  human  Knowledge,  part  iL  which  treats  of  Language. 

P.  60,B B B.  Quintilian  makea  an  objector  to  the  JguraHve  ttyle  argue  thus, — Anti- 
fHiarinnm  quamqoe  maxima  secundum  naturam  dlxiaae  contendunt ;  mox  poetis  similiores 
aitiCiaBe,  etiamsi  pard^  si  mill  tamen  ratione,  6Jsa  et  impropria  virtutes  ducentes.  On 
wtuch  lie  obaanre*— <qiia  in  disputatione  non  nihil  veri  est.  It  is  true,  there  is  something  qf 
in  it,  and  indeed,  not  much;  for  though  the  polishers  of  human  speech  did,  as  the  oh- 
Bay%  turn  the  improprieties  of  speech  into  ornament,  it  is  utterly  false  tiiat  the  most 
wpmiun  used  only  simple  and  proper  terms. 

P.  S3,  C  C  C.  So  I  thoni^:  and  so  it  has  been  generally  thought.  But  M.  de  Beau- 
sohva.  In  Us  Hietoin  de  Manick^e,  lib.  It.  cap.  4,  has  made  it  probable,  that  the  heretica 
had  BO  hand  in  theee  jUroMot,  but  that  they  are  altogether  pagan. 

P.  64,  D  D  D.  This  charm,  which  the  Arabs  called  talisman  or  Uaiimam,  the  latter 
Graaka,  whan  they  had  borrowed  the  superstition,  called  2TOIXEIA ;  which  shows  of  what 
haoaa  thsy  anppoaed  it  to  have  come;  ewss^ua  being,  as  we  have  observed,  the  technical 
Graaii  aaina  far  kier^gl^kic  characters. 

P.  6^  E  E  B.  The  same  error  has  made  the  half-paganized  Marsilius  Fidnus  fall  inte 
tha  idle  cooeait,  that  the  golden  calf  was  only  a  taiisman: — ^Hebrai  quoque^  says  he,  in 
iBcfpte  ontriti,  struere  vitulum  aureum  didicersnt,  ut  eorundem  astrologi  putant,  ad  au- 
cupandom  Veneris  lunssque  &vorem,  contra  Scorpioois  atque  Martis  influxum  Judsis  in- 
telufti— De  ViU  CceUt.  Com.  Ub.  iU.  cap.  13. 

P.  64»  F  F  F.  This  discourse  on  the  E<itptian  uibroolyphics  hath  had  the  same  for* 
tone  abraad,  that  the  discourse  on  the  book  op  Job  hath  had  at  home:  like  this,  it  hath 
been  the  occasJon  of  much  waste  paper,  and  violation  of  common  sense.  For  the  Discourse  on 
the  Hieroglyphics  having  been  well  tnnslated  and  well  received  in  France,  both  the  subject 
end  the  wdker  became  luiown  enough  to  invite  all  gentlemen  scholars,  better  able  to  enter- 
tain the  public,  to  oblige  us  with  their  ingenious  conjectures ;  and  many  a  French  pen, 
«ven  to  that  of  a  captain  of  grenadiers,  hath  been  drawn,  to  show  that  the  nature  of  hiero- 
^yphics  is  yet  as  unknown  as  evvr.  A  nameless  dissertator,  sur  VEcriiure  Hieroglyphiqua^ 
(who  chooses  to  write,  as  he  himself  very  truly  says,  in  his  titlepage,— #ti6  Iwx  maligna) 
asaures  us,  that  hieroglyphics  were  not  a  species  uf  writing  to  convey  intclligenco  to  the 
reader,  but  a  mere  ornament  upon  stone,  to  entertain  the  eye  of  the  spectator:  so  there  is 
an  end  of  the  bviuect.  The  learned  captain,  v« ho  wheels  in  a  larger  circle,  and  takes  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  laments  with  much  humanity,  the  superficiality  and  ignorance  of 
ail  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  their  utter  incapacity  of  getting  to  the  source  of  things: 
so  there  is  an  end  of  the  author.  Indeed,  the  journalist  who  recommends  this  important 
work  to  the  public  seems  to  have  his  doubts  as  to  this  point — N'est  ce  pas  s'avaiicer  un  peu 
trap,  says  be,  et  peut-on  dire  que  Marsham  pour  la  Chroiiologie  et  THistoire,  M.  War- 
•CETOX  pour  les  Hieroglyphes,  et  d'autres  s9avans  aycnt  neglige  de  consulter  les  sources? 
To  say  the  truth,  these  wonderful  investigators  of  the  learning  of  aodent  Egyptr  by  the 
■Mre  dint  of  modem  ingenuity,  had  provocation  enough  to  fidl  upon  this  unlucky  discourse, 
which  no  sooner  appeared  amongst  them  in  the  fine  translation  of  a  very  learned  French 
lawyer,  than  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  Journal  des  Scavans,  of  March  1744,  and  of 
TievoBX,  ef  Joly  in  tiie  same  year,  announced  it  to  the  public  in  these  terms.  "  II  regno," 
seya  the  Arst, "  una  si  beUe  aualogie  dans  le  systime  de  Mr  Warburton,  et  toutes  fee  parties 
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tiennent  les  nnm  am  autret  par  tm  lien  si  natural,  qa*on  cat  poiti  K  orolrt  qw  TorlglMi.  il 
lea  progi^s  da  T^riture  at  du  langage  ont  M  tela  <|a'il  lea  a  deerita.  Le  poUie  4ait 
EToir  bien  de  TobUgatioo  au  traducteur  de  lui  aroir  hit  connoftreim  ounrnfa  ai  curieas."— 
"M.  Warbinton,"  saya  the  other,  ''n'a  pAsansune  erudition  prefonde,  one  leetora  wtm^' 
meiit  digerie  et  dea  refleiiona  infinies  tralter  avec  tant  de  precision,  69  jaaleaaa  tt  da 
netteti,  un  aii^et  de  lui  mfime  si  flifficUe  h  mettre  en  oniTre.  Lea  plos  aarana  beHMMa  at 
aont  laias^  seduire  aur  Torigine  dea  hierogljrphea;  et  la  pldpart  ont  ragard^  un  efiki  do  pni 
d'experience  des  Egyptiens  comme  un  refinement  de  la  plus  myaterieuae  ifiaaa.  C*eat 
cette  erreur  que  M.  Warburton  a*applique  partiouli^ment  k  detruira  dana  la  pranMra 
partie.  II  le  fait  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  naturelle.  Ce  n'eat  point  un  ayateme  fendi  ivB 
DS8  IMAGINATIONS  VA0UE8.  Sos  raisonnemens',  aes  preuvea,  aont  appuite  aur  dea  WAtn, 
sur  la  NATaRE  des  choses,  et  sur  les  peincipes  les  plvs  luminbuz  dv  bens  coMMgir,'' 

P.  65,  G  G  G.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  author  of  Sacred  and  Pro&ne  History  coBiMolad: 
who  says:  "  We  have  no  reaaon  to  think  that  thero  hierogljrphica  [nsroelyy  what  w  call 
the  curiologici  were  so  andent  as  the  first  letters  :"  this  is  his  fint  answer  te  the  epInlaR 
that  hieroglyphica  were  more  ancient.  His  second  is  In  these  words:  "  Tbay  w«dd  kawa 
been  a  very  imperfect  character;  many,  nay  most  occurrences,  would  be  rapraaaBtad  by 
them  but  by  halves,"  vol.  ii.  p.  295.  Now  this  to  me  appears  a  very  good  arganwDt  why 
hUroglyphict  were  indeed  the  JirH  rude  efiort  towarda  recordhig  the  human  coneaptiaM; 
and  still,  a  better,  why  they  could  not  be  the  tecond,  when  men  had  already  lound  onl  the 
more  complete  method  of  alphabetic  letters. 

P.  66,  H  H  H.  What  hath  been  said  above  of  the  reason  why  ^ypi  tfona  comiiiaad 
their  hieroglyphic  characters  after  the  invention  of  letter*,  and  why  all  other  natiaiia  thansa* 
fonn-ard  left  them  off,  will  give  an  easy  solution  to  what  a  curious  traveller  aaema  to  think 
matter  of  some  wonder,  namely,  that  **  the  symbolic  learning  wa«  the  only  part  of  Egjrptfaai 
wisdom  not  transUted  into  Greece.''  [Dr  Shaw's  Travel,  p.  391]— But  if  this  Isnraad 
man  meant  not  hieroglyphic  characters,  but  only  the  mode  of  Egyptian  wiadom  eapkfad 
therein,  he  raises  a  wonder  out  of  his  own  mistake;  that  mode  was  trmmelmied  inie  GrieM 
with  the  rest;  for  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras  were  a  fiuitastic  kind  of  tramelmtiam  af  Jdava- 
glyphic  pictures  into  verbal  propositions;  and  on  that  account,  doubtless,  called  avmoLa:*- 
UmXiermj  says  Plutarch,  ft  §Srt  [•  nW«y#f«f]  m  7«mi,  Brntt/tmehit  mei  dmytMSf  wm$ 
Avl^ty  MWt^0uiemr0  t«  ei^Ctkiuiv  mbrm  meA  fMnm^S^,  ktrnfi^S^  mSwyftmet  rA  ti^pmwm' 
tUv  ym^  «4(X«v/MiN»v  yfmf^ftmrttv  iifyXifpiHSv  ti/ly  mw>.uwu  rit  wXXk  rmr  TbiSmytfm^ 
wx^myytXfiMTtn,  mo  Irri  r«  Ma  iH'nn  Wi  Xif^v  ftnlf  Is"!  ;^«ifij»«f  umtineimi  fitmU  f^imum  ^mr^ 
•ifiif,  funti  wv(  futx't*^^  r««A.iviif  it  «ixif .— I)e  Is.  et  Os.  p.  63?,  ed.  Steph.  8vo.  JlW^- 
»m  tnt  Ii%f$mf9v,  mys  Clemens  Alex.,  f»X»^*f»*tt  •"«•»  'f^^  i«'4s««^iyc^inw  4fnrnH  «« 
Xlt^ayi^tm  2TMBOAA.  wm^itit  yvt  i  lAfAif  ;^iX4)«ffM  it  •tHtf  ftm  tx!^i*t  rMrrirri,  Xm>M9  mai 
ypi0vf9  »«4  9(iyXmee§f  «*/^mv«v,  &c. — Strom,  lib.  V.  p.  55S,  edit.  Colon.  1688,  fcl* 

P.  67,  1 1  1 .  The  reader  may  now  see  how  Inconsiderately  the  learned  W.  Baxter  pro- 
nounced upon  the  matter  when  he  said,  **  The  7im  y^dpifutrm  of  the  ^gypHame  ware  maim 
eacrm  borrowed  from  the  oneirocritirs,  and  therefore  divine."  [App.  to  hia  Glaaib  Aatiq. 
Rom.  p.  414.  ]  Nor  does  the  more  judicious  Mr  Daubu2  conclude  less  arronaoiualyy  wfaao  ha 
aupposes  that  both  oneirocritiee  and  hieroglyphict  stood  upon  one  common  foundatiasi.  Bvt  ha 
was  misled  by  Kircher,  and  certain  late  Greek  writers,  who  pretended  that  tha  mrnHnel  t^fp 
tiane  had  I  can't  tell  what  notion  of  a  oIom  union  between  visible  bodiea  in  beavao,  tlM  invi- 
aible  deities,  and  this  inferior  worki,  by  such  a  concatenation  from  the  higbaat  to  tlM  lairast» 
that  the  affections  of  the  higher  link  reached  the  lower  throughout  the  whole  chain:  for  that 
the  intellectual  work!  is  so  exact  a  copy  and  idea  of  the  visible,  that  nothing  Is  dona  Sa  tha 
visible,  but  what  is  decreed  before  and  exemplified  in  the  intellectual.  [Pralim.  Diacowia 
to  his  Comm.  on  the  Revelation.]  This  was  the  senseless  jargon  of  JambUchos,  Paiplqnjr» 
Proclus,  and  the  rest  of  that  fanatic  tribe  of  Py  thagorean-Platonlsts ;  and  thia  they  obCnadad 
on  the  world  for  okl  Egyptian  wisdom ;  the  vanity  of  which  pretence  has  been  cosdutad  in 
the  first  Part.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  enthusiasts  believed  themselvea,  thara  la  each 
au  equal  mixture  of  folly  and  knavery  in  all  their  writings:  however,  it  is  cartaia,  Kfrehar 
believed  them. 

P.  68,  K  K  K.  But  hieroglyphic  writing,  as  we  have  observed,  not  only  fiirnlihad  rvlaa 
of  interpretation  for  their  oneirocriticn,  but  figures  of  speecli  for  their  orators.  So  laalah  av- 
prositeth  the  king  of  Assyria's  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  stretching  out  0/ his  wiNCft  to  JIB  the 
hrradth  qf  the  land:*  And  afterwards,  prophesying  against  Egypt  and  Ethiopia*  be  a^a, 
fFo  to  the  land  shadowing  with  uiNGS.f  Most  of  tlie  interpreters,  indeed,  explaia  wlofi 
to  fignify  the  sails  of  their  vessels  on  the  Nile ;  but  the  expreaaion  evidently  Maanay  in 
general,  tlie  overshadowing  with  a  mighty  power:  of  which  uings  in  hierogljrphie  langoaga 
were  the  emblem. 

P.  <>H,  L  L  L.  Thus  Suidaa  on  tlie  word  XTOIXEIA*  mi  tUim  nm  ^uwhmom  «w* 
•»iif«fv  mi  h'  ix*y§v  i  c«xx««  xt***^  ^'  tmfimstv  7;^««r«M.     Artemidorua  tclb  ua  Ihia  waa  the 

♦  Chap.  vlll.  ver.  8.  f  Chap,  xvlii.  vcr.  I.         '      ""    "     ' 


xorsl] 
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ktimkmiwtrd  fir  the  phtntasmv  In  dremms:    'Omimt  Um,  viWir  if  rXanr  •^i^x^t  «'«X»- 


^■fi4^  ;^;gMtp  litXlnTcri  5  rtXX«»,  iS  {X4'^«»,  r«VT»  •'«vr«  )/  timntn  iiinf  ^veinSt  rSv  mi3 
ymXEUYN  MdlMiptM*^  «'|^«7c(ivii  A  ^x^  rif  /urmlu  ;^^»«*  *«/«!^«»r«  nf»Mt  ^vm^m  X§yt^ 
|h£  UbMMj^iiwafff  nk  iW^*«  /Mt^bTf.— Onetr.  lib.  i.  cap.  ^i.  And  fn  his  fourth  book  he  begins 
which  he  entitlei  wt^  TTOlXEiny  in  this  mminer:  ITi^  h  rSf  2T0IXEinN  ir^it 

^ii#Sf  Mr)  Tiv*  vXiMNi  XtyifTtn  ilwii.      Cap.  3. 

P.  08,  M  M  M.  But  the  learned  Daubuz,  Sn  consequence  uf  Us  tnisting  to  the  fanatic 
iMCim  of  the  lite  Greek  phikisopheni,  supposes  that  hieroglyphic  marks  were  called  ^rmxum, 
ktcuse  the  first  composers  uf  them  wed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  repreteni  the  notions  of 
Aeir  mimde,  there  heing,  according  to  them,  a  myttir  eympathetic  ttnion  and  analogy  he^ 
9meem  hemreniy  and  earthly  thing*;  consequently  that  wrux^'t'h  in  this  use,  signifies  the 
Aeif  of  hemem:  That  it  may  do  so,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  tongue*  he  en- 
deavnm  to  prove  by  its  coming  from  miV«,  wliich  is  a  military  term,  and  signifies  to 
wmrch  im  order,  [p.  10.  of  the  Prel.  DiscJ  But  this  learned  man  should  on  this  occa- 
ficB  have  rsmembeined  his  own  qootation  from  the  excellent  Quintilian,  p.  64,  that  analogy 
ie  neifiemded  wpon  reaeon,  hut  erample,  Non  ratione  nititur  analogia,  ted  exemplo;  nee 
lor  oM  iegttendi,  oed  obaervaUo ;  ut  ipsam  analqgiam  nulla  ree  aliafecerii,  qnam  coneuetudo. 
^Inst  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

P.  £8,  N  N  N.  Here  perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  with  the  candour  I  have  commonly  experl- 
cneed,  that  I  hare  applied  the  histoiy  of  Piiaraoh's  dream  in  illufitrating  the  old  pagan  me- 
thod of  oneirocritic  rar  no  other  purpose  than  to  discredit  Joseph's  prophetic  interpretation 
•f  ft :  tberefiore,  though  this  matter  be  explained  afterwards  at  large,  I  must  here  inform 
the  rsMdcr,  of  ynbul  erery  one  will  be  content  to  know,  except  such  as  these,  who  never 
think  but  to  siL«pect,  and  never  suspect  but  to  accuse,  that  when  God  pleases  to  deal  with 
men  by  his  minlsten,  he  generally  condescends  to  treat  them  according  to  their  infirmities; 
a  method  which  hath  all  the  marks  of  the  highest  wisdom  ss  well  as  goodness.  Phantasms  in 
dicama  were  superstitiously  thoogfat  to  be  tymhoUcal:  GoP,  therefore,  when  it  was  his  good 
pIcMUie  to  send  dreams  to  Pbanuih,  made  the  foundation  of  them  two  well-known  symbob; 
■nd  this,  deiibtJe»,  In  order  to  engage  the  dreamer's  more  seriotis  attention:  but  then  to 
rwifauud  the  Egyptian  oneirocriHce,  these  dreams  were  so  circumstanced  with  matters 
foreign  to  the  principles  of  their  art,  that  there  was  need  of  a  truly  divine  interpreter  to 
oe^lpber  them. 

P.  60,  O  O  O.  But  if  you  will  believe  a  late  writer,  animal  vorthip  was  so  far  from 
coming  from  hitroglyphiet,  that  hieroglyphics  came  out  of  animal  worship.  This  is  an  im- 
evpeded  change  of  the  scene ;  but,  for  our  comfort,  it  is  only  the  forced  conwquence  of  a 
lalse  hypothesis,  which  will  be  well  considered  in  its  place ;  "  The  hieroglyj»hical  inK*riptIon8 
ef  the  Egyptians,"  says  he,  "are  pretty  full  of  the  figures  of  birds,  fishes,  beasts,  and  men,  with 
ft  few  tettcn  sometimes  between  them ;  and  this  alone  Is  sufflclent  to  hint  to  us,  that  they 
rodid  net  eome  Into  use  before  the  animals,  represented  In  inscriptions  of  this  sort,  were  b»- 
eome  by  allegory  and  mythology  capable  of  expressing  various  things  by  their  having  been 
irarfoasly  osed  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion." — Coiuiect.  of  the  Stcred  and  Pro&ne 
History.  voL  II.  p.  S04.  But  If  this  were  tlie  case,  how  came  these  animals  to  be  to  capable 
tif  expresaing  b^  allegory  and  mythology  ?  or  in  other  words,  how  came  they  to  be  the  objects 
ef  wonhip?   We  are  yet  to  seek ;  and  It  must  be  more  than  a  hint  that  can  supply  us  with 


P.  71S,  P  P  P.  As  unanswerable  a  proof  as  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  living  animal  was 
neit  yet  worshipped  in  Egypt,  for  if  It  were,  what  occasion  for  this  trouble  and  expense  P 
yet  a  learned  Genhan,  so  oddly  are  men's  heads  sometimes  framed,  brings  this  clrcmn- 
rtanre  to  prove  that  the  living  animal  was  at  this  time  worshipped  in  Egypt. — Eadcm  his- 
toriaMoialca  cultus  vivorum  animalium  In  ;^gypto,  vestigia  alia  non  Inficienda,  tum  svpe 
alias,  tum  vero  omnium  clariiisimc  in  vitclo  aureo  nobis  offert. — Jablonskl,  Pantheon 
yE^yptormn  Prolegom. — P.  85. 

P.  73,  Q  Q  Q.  Sis,  in  the  eastern  languages,  signified  a  eiralloir;  under  whose  form, 
w  tbis  Isbble  nys,  Isis  concealed  hrrtclf:  and  Bubaste,  which  signifies  a  rat,\yvi  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Diana,  who  lay  hid  under  that  sliape.  Hence  the  learned  EKochart  supposes, 
in  his  usual  way,  tliat  the  original  of  this  fable  was  only  an  equivoque  of  some  Greek  story- 
teller, whose  countrymen  delighted  in  the  marvellous.  But  1.  Tlie  fable  was  not  of  Greek 
Invention,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus  and  Lucian ;  the  latter  of  whom,  speaking  of  the 
Egyptian  account  of  it,  sajrs,  rrnvru  ym^  m/»iXu  U  r*?;  Mr$ts  m^imtrm,  y^tififrm,  w{n  4  «)(« 
Sm  f»9fim,  de  eacrijciit.  2.  This  only  places  the  difTiculty  a  Ktrp  backward,  without  re- 
moving it:  fur  one  might  ask,  bow  came  the  Egyptian  name  of  Diana  to  signify  a  eat;  or 
the  word  Sis  or  Isis  to  signify  a  awallowf  Can  any  otlier  good  reason  be  given,  but  that 
theae  ynddeasca  we«  expressed  by  such  tymboU  in  hieroglyphic  writing?  Agreeably  to 
this,  Hurapolh)  UUs  us  [lib.  I.  cap.  7.]  that  the  hieroglyphic  for  Che  aoul  was  a  haiek. 
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which  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  wu  ealled  UdM,  a  word  compounded  of  tei  and  <iA,  the  BalL 
of  which  a ignified,  in  that  language,  the  soul;  the  other  the  kmrt;  for  aocwdinf  to  tha 
Bfjrptiana  Uie  heart  was  the  indoaure  of  the  aouL  But  if  thia  were  the  cait«  what  w%  htam 
flTen  a])ove  seems  the  more  natural  original  of  the  story. 

P.  76,  R  R  R.  Jpti,  qui  vnridmvhir^  -SgyptU,  nuUam  beluam,  nisi,  96  aiiftum  wMUm* 
tan,  puum  §m  ea  caperetU,  coniecratnrunt,'-^Jta  amciudmm  tamen  belmat  a  karbarU  pnp 
ter  Unburn  coMecratas^^-NtX,  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  36.  This,  in  the  penon  of  CtUm  ile 
aeademie.  How  ill  it  agrees  with  what  the  same  Cotta  says  afterwaids,  I  hare  shown  above: 
0wm€/er4  gemu  bestiarum  ^gyptii  consecraverunt,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  Now  this  being  n 
fiust,  and  the  other  but  a  speculation,  we  see  the  reason  has  no  weight.  The  wander  is 
that  TuUy  should  not  see  it.  But  the  notion  was  plausible,  and  antiquity  seemed  enaai- 
oored  of  it  When  Fhitarch  [Is.  et  Os.]  had  said,  the  Jews  wonhipped  swine;  not  ooo- 
tnt  with  this  simple  calumny,  he  inTonts  a  reason  for  it;  and  takea  up  this  which  lif  ae 
ooBimodious  for  theae  occasions;  namely,  gratitude  to  that  animal  for  having  taught  men  to 
plough  the  ground. 

P,  76,  S  S  S.  A  passage  in  Eusebius  strongly  confirms  our  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
hmte  wordiip;  and,  consequently,  accounts  for  the  adoration  paid  to  noyrisM  animals:  'O  )i 

rm  iMTwr'uun  uml  Ufiikmf  SefMMs  4  ^  Tcfi^**  f*^'  mym^*  M^mrtst  tiHtfam^  rmmXu,  fimmw 
Ik  urn  A^fif  Jr  ^9  rkls^mXSn  umi  x*^*"**  '**  Wx^'f^^"**  Aanf^^irM*  y^Afu  )k  mm^  twrn 

TdmtrrH»  ««2  A^r'  •irh  mUtt  ^nukt  n  tuti  Atyvirrm,  [Pr»p.  Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.]  Gm- 
sMfT  t^ain  tehat  kelPkilo]  joyv  mku  tranuiuum  qf  SoMckoHitUkoM  duoamm  rflkm  Phm* 
aMeii  ikmenttf  concemimg  certain  reptiles  and  other  Tenomoua  animals,  wkkk  uti  tmij^ 
kiitff  no  bemeJU  to  mtm,  but  convey  ctrkdn  wutchi^  and  dutnuHon  om  wkmmiomer  tkty 
titd  their  deadly  osnein.  Tkete  are  kit  vety  wordt.  Taauhu  tjker^ftn  coneecrated  I4e 
tpteiet  <if  dragons  and  oerpmUy  and  tko  Pheniciantand  EgypHant  foUomed  him  m  tit  jw- 
ptraHHon,  The  quotation  from  Philo  than  goes  on  to  show,  from  the  nature  of  the  aaqtent 
kind,  why  it  wu  made  a  symbol  of  the  Dirinity.  The  disooorse  of  Saachoniatho  bera 
Miutioned,  aa  translated  by  Phikv  was  part  of  ftlarger  woric,  which  he  wrote  ««*^**'^«rg  tb* 
Aonlcian  and  Egyptian  wisdom  and  learning,  and  treated  of  ii&roglypiic  ekmrm€ttr»p  m 
appears  from  the  title  of  ^MtuMM  STOIXEION,  which  httter  word  I  have  shown  to  he  the 
technical  term  for  kieroglypkic;  but  how  a  digression  concemhug  the  ccnsecratiOB  of  noK- 
Sous  animals  should  come  into  this  discourse,  unless  the  author  understood  kiirtf^phk*  lo 
be  the  origin  of  brmU  worthy,  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

P,  79,  T  T  T.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this,  which  was  done  to  hide  the  ignominy  of 
fmfytnr  pagamitm,  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  lately  revived,  to  hide  the  Ig- 
nominy oi  vulgar  popery,  in  tiieir  saint  worship:  nothing  having  been  of  bite  more  foshloo- 
■hle  amongrt  the  French  philologists  than  the  contending  against  that  most  '^^^"HyH  doo» 
trine  of  early  antiquity,  that  tiia  greater  gods  of  paganism  were  all  dead  men  deified,  II 
ioift  aisi  de  proover,  says  one  of  them,  que,  do  tous  les  Dieux  du  paganismob  Herade, 
Castor  et  Pollux  soot  les  seuls  qui  aient  ixk  veritablement  des  hftmrnttsr  Hiiiti  de  I' Aea- 
demie Rojrale  des  Inscript.,  &c.  t.  xxiii.  p.  17. 

P.  80,  U  U  U.  Winckelman,  in  his  Histoire  de  I'Art  ches  les  Andens^  vol.  L  JL  87, 
■ys  I  am  mistaken,  in  supposing  it  to  be  made  at  Rome.  And  that  this  is  anopinioQ  I  bnve 
adopted  without  any  foundation— il  ne  paroit  avoir  adopts  cette  opinion,  destitn<e  dm  foede- 
ment  que  parce  qu'elle  cadre  avec  son  systdme.  That  I  told  my  opinion,  because  It  m^m^ 
rated  with  my  system,  is  certain.  But  that  it  is  not  without  foundaUen  he  ml^  bnve 
mderstood  by  the  \wy  hint  I  gave  ol  the  devotee*  f\f  leie  m  Rome,  Theea  were  vmj 
numerous,  and  had  the  liberty  of  celebrating  their  own  countnr  rites.  And  when  they  bad 
tlds,  it  would  be  hard  upon  them  not  to  pemiit  a  Roman  artificer  to  ooke  them  one  of  the 
proper  implements  of  their  worship,  and  decent  furniture  for  their  temple.  The  Jsnra  al 
the  same  time  had  the  like  indulgence  in  Rome,  and  without  doubt  made  the  like  mm  at  It 
In  directing  Roman  workmen  to  make  them  utensils  like  these,  once  employed  in  their 
temple  worship.  Now  should  one  of  these  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  sntiifaarian 
of  the  siae  of  Winckelman,  he  would  say  they  could  never  have  been  made  at  Rone,  baft  ai 
Jerusalem,  for  that  they  were  entirely  diflerent  from  the  style  of  the  Roman  schooL  And 
this  wise  remark  Wiockelman  makes  with  regard  to  the  Bembine  tabie'—Vn  hieroglyplMa 
qui  s'y  trouvent,  et  qu'on  ne  voit  sur  aucun  ouvrage  imiUb  par  les  Remains,  en  prouvail 
I'antlquite  et  refuteut  d'avance,  tous  les  sentimens  qui  pourroieut  y  etre  contrairsai  Bui 
after  all,  how  does  he  know  but  that  the  Romans  might  be  at  one  time  as  fond  of  iiJigptfan 
kkrvgiypkice,  as  we  in  England  (whom  he  says  lutve  neither  art  nor  taste)  have  leteyr  bean 
of  Ckmeee  JiUgrane?  Would  he  therefore,  because  there  is  certainly  ae  wide  a  ddaranoa 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  English  style  as  there  was  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
RonMn,  deprive  us  of  a  fr«hion  which  wo  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  aaha  «ir  9mmt 
Tbey  seem  lo  bav»  bMn  fond  enoi^  cl  hiaroglypbics  when  they  wera  at  m  mcIi  cpl  ggd 
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oi  tnampmttkg  to  Roim  Um  flgmtlc  obelisquei  corered  all  oyer  wHb  them.  And 
tboQgli  thft  grandeM  pnocorad  thew  for  their  bulk,  and  not  for  their  litermtore,  the  comnMD 
FMpto  nifpit  mhCiliie,  and  grow  lend  of  theee  overbearing  strangBrB,  for  the  nke  of  their 
hapited  leamingp  which  they  might  tike  upon  trort,  and  be  rea^to  transcribe  into  smaller 
««!«■•%  aaek  ae  tfie  HtmMM  laMr.  In  a  word,  the  good  man,  with  all  the  advantage  of 
•fMlfM-^je  ii*ai  parM,  uyn  he,  que  de  ce  que  j'ai  vu—hae  not  been  able  to  distinguiA 
betafMB  Wofte  which  a  Roman  artificer  was  employed  to  make  for  a  iarianaH  customer, 
and  lho«  ha  made  aeoordiag  to  his  own  foncj,  or  on  Grecian  rules,  to  please  the  more  eto- 
#nt  lasto  ef  Ms  own  oountrymen. 

P.86,XXX.  To  this  IshaU  be  bold  to  add  one  or  two  more:  for  though  antiquity  be 
ftdl  aad  elsw  to  this  mttter,  yet  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  as  the  Greeks  talk  of  things 
deM  kog  bafora  their  time,  it  might  rwy  well  be  that,  for  the  crsdit  of  the  god,  traditim 
wMdd  pntend  a  wry  earty  deific^Uou,  how  short  soever,  in  reality,  of  the  age  of  the  hero; 
km  tirfa,  1  aay,  ahosild  be  dejected,  I  shall  give  an  instance  or  two  of  the  foct  from  oonteaa- 
peraiy  evidence.  God  speaking  by  the  pn^t  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  says:  Th*n§  keart  U 
M^Ud  Mpy  tmd  ikam  host  said,  J  am  a  gad,  I  Hi  in  the  seat  ^  God  in  the  midtt  qftkt  muf 
pH  ikm  Off  a  man  mndnoi  God^-^fTiii  tkmt  ytt  toy  b^fon  kim  thai  tlayeih  thee,  I  am  m 

T^M  llei»  tkak  bt  a  amn  and  no  Sfod,  in  ike  hand  of  him  that  tlt^eth  Mee.— Eaek, 
This  I  nndeiatand  to  denoto  a  leal^worddp  paid  to  the  living  king  of  Tyre,  by 
solOtcts:  it  is  not  unlikely  but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  Greek  N4phmee» 
to  have  understood  the  text  in  this  sense,  when,  aa  Jerome  observes,  they 
kim  to  have  lived  a  thousand  years.  For  the  Egyptians  taught  (whose  ceremonial  cf 
the  qpiitessfr  wu  foUowed  by  the  rest  of  the  nations)  that  their  first  god-kings  reigned  a 
IhsvsaDd  or  twelve  hundred  years  apiece.  Ue^tX^yeiet,  says  Diodorus,  )i  nmi  rS§  BtSp 
^e^  ifjt^uwfiiriiiS  fimeiXwem  wkdm  rm  ;^iXj«f  mei  ^m$eimf  ItaIn^-P.  15.  We  have  alrsady 
IbImb  —tice  ef  Odhk  and  hie  early  consecration.  But  Tscitus  assuree  us,  it  was  a  genend 
eaatam  amongst  the  northern  barbarians  to  deiiy  without  loss  of  time:  and  this  not  In  jesty 
likn  thiBir  eootomporaiy  Romans.  For  speaking  of  the  German  nations  he  say:  Ea  viffe 
[VsUeda]  noHenie  Brmderm  laie  imperOabai:  vbtbrk  apud  Germanoe  moeb,  fmepieraeqme 
fmimmnmfeMikae  ei  angeecente  snperstltioDe,  arbiirenimr  dbas.-— Lib.  iv.  Hist.  And  agpda 
ei  thn  asaa  heroine:  Fidimae  diyo  Feepaeiane  Velledam,  din  apnd  pleretgue  NVMimt 
lACo  AflMtaas.  Sed  ei  eUm  Anriniaa^  ei  eomplmres  aUae  veneroH  etuU,  non  ADULATKnni 
ne  TaMQOAM  facbunt  dbaa.  Here  the  historian  hints  at  the  mock  deifications  in  Rome, 
aad  Inaimiatee,  that  these  in  Germany  were  of  another  nature,  and  believed  in  good  earnest. 

P.  80,  Y  Y  Y.  This  paradox,  as  we  say,  is  advanced  in  defiance  of  antiquity.  The 
In  tlieir  secret  communications,  taught  that  all  the  national  oods  wbrb 
MViKDw  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  the  express  testimony  of  the  most  leanisd 
belh  gstttile  and  Christian;  Cloero,  Julius  Firmicus,  Plutarch,  Eusebius,  Clemene 
Cyprfen,  and  St  Austin.  See  the  first  part  of  the  Divine  Legation.  And 
will  tirfs  author  pretend  to  say,  that  the  instttutors  of  the  myeieriee  did  not  know  the  true 
osig^nl  ef  Ifaelr  national  gods?  But  we  have  much  more  than  their  bare  testimoi^;  almost 
•vary  rito  in  the  ancient  worship  of  these  gods  declared  them  to  be  dead  MosTALa:  such 
aa  tiia  solamn  mournings  and  lamentations  with  which  they  begui  their  celebrations;  tha 
emt/bom  of  never  coming  to  wonhip  empty4uu!ided,  but  with  a  present,  as  was  the  eaatain 
mm  wImb  tlMy  wpnached  their  princes;  the  building  sumptuous  houses  for  their  gods,  and 
•oltiaf  meal  before  them  for  their  refreshment ;  with  a  number  of  other  domestio  usages, 
too  tedious  to  dwell  upon.  Thus  the  clearest  facts  and  most  creditable  testimcny  concur  to 
soppart  lidi  Detorious  tnrth;  a  truth,  which  they  who  most  eagerly  defended  paguiiam,  and 
thrnr  whaaost  maUdously  undermined  it;  as  well  the  ministers  of  the  migHerie9,9M  Euhemaraa 
and  his  followers,  equally  allowed.  On  what  then  Is  this  author's  paridox  supported?  On 
tlas  eonUDOB  foundatioii  of  most  modem  phik»k>gic  systems,  xtymolooixs;  which,  Uka 
tafsue  ezcrascencies,  spring  up  from  old  Hebrew  roots,  mythologically  cultivated.  To  ba 
let  Into  this  new  method  of  Improving  barren  sense,  we  are  to  understand,  that  in  the  ancient 
orleulal  tongues  the  few  primitive  words  must  needs  bear  many  diflerent  significations;  and 
the  mmierous  derioaiivee  be  infinitely  equivocal.  Hence  any  thing  may  be  made  of  Greek 
prvpar  nanes^  by  turning  them  to  oriental  sounds,  so  as  to  suit  every  system  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  To  render  this  familiar  to  the  reader  by  example:  M.  Pluche's  system  Is, 
that  the  gentile  gods  came  from  agricuiture:  all  he  wants  then,  is  to  pick  out  (ooosooant  to 
Uw  Ofvek  proper  names)  Hebrew  words  which  signify  a  ptougk,  tiliage,  or  ears  of  com; 
•■d  ao  hia  business  is  done.  Another  comes,  let  it  be  Fourmont,  and  he  brings  nevrs,  that 
Uw  Gnek  gods  were  Moua  or  Abraham ;  and  the  same  ductile  sounds  produce,  from  the 
saaw  primitive  words,  a  chi^,  a  leader,  or  a  true  believer;  and  then,  to  use  his  words;  Nier 
fn^U^agieee  iei  du  eeul  Abraham,  c^est  4tre  aveugle  d'eeprit  et  d'un  avetigleatent  irremo- 
diaiit,  A  thiid  and  fourth  tppear  upon  the  scene,  suppose  them,  Le  Clere  and  Bannlar; 
wbo^  MBptad  bv  the  learaed  Bochart,  say  that  the  Greek  gods  were  only  PAcin^ 
SBtf  llMB,  MB  the  lame  ready  sources,  flow  mnngalien,  sil^,  and  myscMlerr.    And  when 
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any  one  is  at  a  loss  in  this  gatne  of  crambo,  which  can  nerar  happen  but  by  being  duDer 
than  ordinary,  the  kindred  dialects  of  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  He  always  ready  to  make  np 
their  deficiencies.  To  giro  an  instance  of  all  this  in  the  case  of  poor  distressed  Obbu, 
whom  hostile  critics  have  driven  from  his  &mily  and  friends,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  ▼H*^ 
bond  upon  earth.  M.  Plucbe  derives  his  mme  from  ochoH-ereUf  domaine  de  !a  terrt;  Mr 
Founnont  from  ffotcheiri,  habitant  de  Seir,  the  dwelling  of  Esau,  who  is  his  Osiris;  and 
Yossius  from  Shicher  or  SioTf  one  of  the  scripture  names  for  the  Nile.  I  have  heard  of  an 
old  humorist,  and  a  great  dealer  in  etymologies,  wiio  boasted,  Thai  kemicmfy  knew  wtoios 
words  came,  iut  tehither  they  were  going.  And  indeed,  on  any  system-maker's  telling  me 
his  scheme,  I  will  undertake  to  show  whither  aO  hie  old  words  are  going:  for  In  strict  pro- 
priety of  speech  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  coming  from  but  going  to  some  old  Hebrew  root 
*— There  are  certain  follies  (of  which  this  seems  to  be  in  the  number)  whose  ridlcale  strikes 
80  strongly,  that  it  is  felt  even  by  those  who  are  most  subject  to  commit  them.  Who  that 
has  read  M.  Huet*s  Demonstratio  ETangellca,  would  have  expected  to  see  Um  ntlritt, 
with  so  much  spirit,  the  very  nonsense  with  which  his  own  learned  book  abounds?  Le 
veritable  usage  de  la  connoissance  des  langues  6tant  perdu,  Tabus  y  a  snccW.  On  s'en  eat 
servi  pour  sttmolooiser — on  veut  trouver  daniB  I'Hebreu  et  ses  dialectes  la  aonree  de 
tons  les  mots  et  de  toutes  les  langues,  toutes  les  barbares  et  ^tranges  qu'elles  palsnent  Stre^ 
Se  presente-t-il  un  nom  de  quelque  roi  d'Ecosse  ou  de  Norvege,  on  se  met  anz  chanipB 
avec  ses  coqjectures ;  on  en  va  chercher  Torigine  dans  la  Palestine.  A-t-on  de  la  peloe  4 
Ty  rencontrer?  On  passe  en  Babylone.  Ne  s'y  trouve-il  point,  I'Arabie  n'est  pai  Mn:  et 
en  un  besoin  m8me  on  pousseroit  jusqu'en  Ethiopie,  plutot  que  de  se  trouver  court  d'sTmo- 
L00IE8:  et  Ton  battant  de  pais  qu*il  est  impossible  enfin  qu'on  ne  trouve  un  mot  qoi  ait 
quelque  convenance  de  lettres  et  de  son  avec  celul,  dont  on  dierche  I'origine.— Par  eat  art 
on  trouve  dans  THebreu  ou  ses  dialectes,  Torigine  des  noms  dn  Roi  Artor,  et  tons  lea 
Chevaliers  de  la  table  ronde;  de  Charlemagne,  et  des  douse  pairs  de  France;  et  mlnae  en 
un  besoin  de  tous  les  Yncas  du  Perou.  Par  cet  art,  un  Allemand  que  j'ai  ooonu,  pronveit 
que  Priam  avoit  hXJk  le  mfime  qu'Abraharo ;  et  iEneas  le  m8me  que  Jonas^— Lettra  an 
Bochart.  On  such  subjects  as  these,  however,  this  trifling  can  do  no  great  harm.  Bat 
when,  by  a  strange  fatality  of  the  times,  it  is  transferred  from  matters  of  pro&ne  aaUqa!^, 
to  such  important  questions  as  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  fiaith  In  the  Measlah,  ^na 
are  ready  to  execrate  a  caballistlc  madness  which  exposes  our  holy  religion  to  the  ioom  and 
derision  of  every  unbeliever,  whose  bad  principles  have  not  yet  deprivMl  him  of  all  rsaalBa 
of  common  sense. 

P.  103,  Z  Z  Z.  As  Sir  Isaac's  own  words  seem  so  much  to  shake  his  system,  I  shall  qnoto 
them  at  length:  '*The  lower  part  of  Egypt  being  yeariy  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  wu  aearea 
Inhabited  before  the  invention  of  com,  which  made  it  nsefiil :  and  the  Mng,  who  by  tlila  in- 
vention first  peopled  it  and  reigned  over  it,  perhaps  the  king  of  the  city  Meslr»  where 
Memphis  was  afterwards  built,  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  by  his  subjects  after  deiffc, 
in  the  ox  or  calf,  for  this  bene&ction." — Pp.  107,  108. 

P.  103,  A  A  A  A.  I  apprehend  such  mistakes  were^retty  general  in  the  traditional  aeeeonta 
of  nations,  concerning  their  eariy  times.  Garcillasso's  history  of  the  Yncab  aflbrda  Ui  JoA 
such  another  instance.  "  lis  pretendent,"  says  the  French  Uvislator  "  qu'un  de  lenr  reia  fit 
un  grand  legieiateur,  lis  disent  de  plus,  quMl  fidt  un  excellent  capitalne,  qui  eonquH  sna 
grand  nombre  de  province*  et  de  royaumet,  Mais  pour  le  tirer  de  re  labyrinte.  Us  eMr^ 
bneni  au  premier  Ynca  tone  ee*  chose*,  tant  pour  ce  qui  est  de  leurs  loix,  que  dn  lbndem«il 
de  letir  empire." — ^\'^ol.  i.  p.  150. 

P.  106,  B  B  B  B.  Julius  Casar  had  so  litUe  doubt  of  this  matter,  that  speaking  of  tl» 
Gauls,  he  says,  deum  nuurimi  Mercurium  colunt — Poet  hunc,  Apoflinem  ei  Marten  ef 
Jovem  et  Minervam.  De  hi*  eandemferi,  quam  reliqtue  genie*,  habent  ctpfnfoiiem.— !>• 
Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  sect  15.  The  reason  he  gives  is,  that  the  several  gods  of  Gaal  had  nk- 
tributes  correspondent  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Hence  he,  and  most  other  writon^ 
concluded  them  to  be  the  same.  So  Tacitus  observes  of  the  Germans,  that  they  worihlnweJ 
Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Mars,  deorum  maxima  Mercurium  colunt — Hercukm  ae  nui^ 
tom  concessis  animalibus  placant.  [De  Mor,  Oer.  cap.  ix.]  and  speaking  of  the  JEslil,  • 
nation  of  the  Suevians,  he  says,  they  worshipped  the  mother  of  the  god* — Ergo  Jam 
Suevici  marieiittore  jSetiorum  genie*  adluuniur :  quibu*  riiu*  hahiiu*que  Sttevefrmm^ 
Briiannicse  propior,  Matrem  dedm  venerantur.  [cap.  45.]  But  tliis  mother  rf 
was,  as  ^e  learn  from  the  ancient  northern  chronicles,  an  idol  peculiar  to  those  peopla, 
called  Solotta  Babba,  or  the  golden  woman.  Yet  as  she  most  resembled  the  mother  ^tk» 
gof/*,  she  is  called  so  by  Tacitus  without  any  hesitation  :  who  yet,  in  another  place,  ipeakh^ 
of  the  worship  paid  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  amongst  this  people,  gives  ue  to  undenland  by 
his  expression  that  no  more  was  meant  than  that  the  Germans  h^  a  couple  of  goda,  mhom 
attributes  and  reUtion  to  one  another  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Vtm^ 
vuri.  **  PrsMidet  sacerdos  mullebri  ornatu,  sed  dees,  interpretaUome  Romamap  CaaCenoi 
Fonucemque  memorant.*'  [cap.  48.]    But  what  greatly  confirma  our  opinloB  li,  thil»  wIwb 
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chit  jmpto  «v«ra  convtrtod  from  ptganism  to  the  Christian  faiUi.  their  convertlsts,  who 

Aid  Ci!i  belt  opportunitiei  Aud  fittait  occMion  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  state  of  their 

I^Mmlitieny  kind  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  gods  amoogst  them ;  but  idols  of  their  own 

gnmlh  enlf.     And  though,  indeed,  the  vulgar  herd  of  antiquarians,  misled  by  the  classic 

vriCefB,  are  wont  to  qwak  alter  them,  in  this  matter,  yet  the  most  learned  investl- 

pien  of  the  history  oif  this  people  expressly  affirm  the  contrary.     Of  whom  I  need 

ealy  aMntkn  Ite  eelehntad  Sazo  Grammaticus,  who  says,  "  Eos  qui  a  nostris  coleban- 

tar  ooo  mm  quoe  Romaaorum  vetustissimi   Jovem   Mercuriumque  dixero,  Tel  quibus 

Gnwl  Latiunqiie  plenum  superetitionis  obsequlum  exsolverunt,  ex  ipsa  liquidb  feria- 

rum  apptUatione  coUigltur." — Hut.  Dan.  lib.  vi.    But  Tacitus  has  recorded  a  clrcum- 

■finne  wUeli  ftilly  erinces  tlie  mistake  of  this  supposed  identity.     For  wlien  he  had 

told  at  thai  the  Germans  worshipped  Mercury,  Hercules,  Mars,  &c.,  he  immediately  adds, 

that  tiMty  did  not  worship  their  gods  in  temples,  nor  under  a  human  figure.     Ceterum  nee 

cwliifcere  parletlbus  deoi,  neque  in  ulbun  humani  oris  speciem  assimilare  ex  maguitudine 

ffflpieatiiim  aihitiminr.  [cap.  ix.]    I  quote  the  words  for  the  fad.    The  reaton  seems  to 

be  m  eoi^}aetura  of  his  own.    Now  if  the  Germans  had  borrowed  their  Mercury,  Hercules, 

and  Man,  from  Greaee  and  Rome,  they  probably  would  tiave  worshipped  them  in  temples ; 

moat  etrtainly,  mder  a  human  form.    AJid,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  Tacitus  himself  after- 

wardi.  In  ihm  case  «f  the  Naharvali,  seems  to  be  sensible  of  this  ;  for  having  told  us  that 

tbej  wonUpped  two  young  brother  gods,  which  the  Romans  coi\)ectured  to  be  Castor  and 

Pollux,  he  makei  the  following  observation,  as  seeming  to  dissent  from  them.      Nulla 

auf  ouuatAf  nullum  peregrins  superetitionis  vestigium,  cap.  xliil. 

A  celebnted  French  author,  M.  Freret,  has  borrowed  and  adopted  this  system.  He 
iMilds  with  ne,  that  the  gods  of  these  barbarians  were  not  the  same  with  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
aan  gods;  and  that  the  mistake  aroae  from  the  resemblance  between  their  attributes,  which 
be  abowB,  in  the  manner  I  have  done  (and  I  suppose  from  the  observations  I  had  made) 
must  needs  be  alike.  *<  Chaque  dieu  dans  toute  religion  polytheiste  avoit  son  district,  sea 
occnpatiant,  too  caract^,  etc  Le  partage  avoit  M  tigjii  sur  les  passions  et  sur  les  besoins 
dm  hnmmei :  et  comme  leun  passions  et  ienn  besoins  sont  lesmSmes  par  tout,  les  departe- 
wmm  dm  dleox  barfaares  avoient  nereiirement  du  rapport  avec  oeux  des  divinity  do  la 
Griet.  U  frUoit  par  tout  one  intelligence  qui  gouvemftt  le  del,  et  qui  lancftt  le  toimerre. 
II  «o  Cdloit  d'autres  pour  gouvemer  lea  jilimens,  pour  prisider  h  la  guerre,  au  commerce, 
k  la  pais,  etc.  La  conformity  des  emplols  entratnoit  une  ressemblanced*attributs :  etc'itoitsur 
ea  Hodement,  que  les  Grecs  et  les  Remains  donndent  les  noms  de  leurs  dieux  aux  divlnit^s 
dm  barbarea."*— Vcjes  M.  de  la  Bleterie,  see  remarques  sur  la  Germanic  de  Tacit,  p.  135. 

In  eoodarion;  the  learned  reader  will  remark,  that  this  is  a  species  of  that  general  con- 
yWwf(y  which  I  had  observed  is  commonly  ascribed  to  imitaihm,  when  in  truth  its  source 
ia  in  our  common  nature,  and  the  similar  circumstances  in  which  the  partaken  of  it  are 
fantial^  found.  Here  agMn  I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  this  M.  Freret  agree  with  me 
in  tUs  general  principle,  as  before  in  the  particular  system  of  polytheism  here  advanced. 
"  Ilnnit  utile,  says  M.  Freret,  de  ranembler  les  coniormit^  qui  se  trouvent  entre  des  na- 
Uons  qn'on  Mit  n'avoir  jamab  ou  de  commerce  ensemble.  Ces  exemples  pourroient  rendre 
isi  critiques  un  peu  moios  hardis  k  supposer  qu'une  nation  a  emprunti  certains  opiiiiuiis  et 
Cttftains  oodtumes  d'une  autre  nation,  dont  elle  6toit  sipar^  par  une  tr^  grande-distance, 
ci  avec  qui  I'on  ue  voit  point  qu'elle  ait  jamais  eu  la  moindre  communication." — See  M. 
d^  la  BtoCerie,  p.  168,  and  compare  it  with  what  I  had  said  many  years  before  at  the  end 
ci  the  hst  section  of  this  fourth  book.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  honoun  of  this  kind,  which 
■eveial  writen  of  this  kumane  nation  have  done  me  in  silence,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  what 
Murat  sayt  of  Macrobius  on  the  like  occasion, — ut  appareat  eum  factitasso  eandem  artem, 
quam  plerlque  hoc  sbcuIo  faciunt,  qui  ita  humani  a  se  niliil  alienum  putant,  ut  alien  is 
rnqn^  ntantur  ac  suis. 

P.  107,  C  C  C  C.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Herodotus  tells  us,  these  Pelasgians, 
beibre  their  knowledge  or  adroiislon  of  the  Egyptian  names,  sacrificed  to  their  gods, 
['Mimn  Ti  wm9rm  w^^n  ttit  UtXtt^^y  yet  when  they  had  admitted  these  narnes,  he  gives 
the  matter  of  sacrificlug  as  oue  chaiigo  which  this  admission  had  introduced ;  from  that 
amt,  says  he,  they  $acrificed  [cr*  f^h  In  r»»T$v  r«v  xt*'*"  '^"v].  A  passage  in  Julius 
Csesar  will  explain  this  difficulty  :  after  he  had  given  au  account  of  tlie  gods  oi  the  Gauls, 
frbo,  living  under  a  civil  policy,  worshipped  hero-gods  ;  he  goes  on  to  those  of  the  uncivi- 
Uxsd  Germans,  which,  he  tells  us,  were  only  the  celestial  luminaries  and  elements.  Deo- 
rmm  mmmero  eos  tolot  dueunt,  quo*  ctmHtU,  et  quorum  opibus  aperti  juvantur;  solem  et 
Vuleanum  et  lunam.  Reliquos  ne  fama  quidem  acceperunt. — De  BelL  Gall.  vi.  sect.  19. 
Tlie  very  gods,  as  we  observed,  of  all  the  uncivilized  idolaters  upon  earth.  Now  of  these 
barbarians  he  adds,  Neque  druides  habenty  qui  reffUt  divinia  prtesint ;  neque  sacrificiis 
sTTDurr.  They  were  not  nice  and  exact  in  the  matter  of  tacri^ng :  and  no  wonder,  for 
ha  tails  us,  they  had  no  priests.  Now  Herodotus,  speaking  of  his  barbarians,  informs  us  of 
the  MflM  thing,  though  in  other  words,  and  on  a  diflerent  occasion.     They  taerijced,  says 
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he,  every  Iking  without  dUHneHon;  this  wm  the  neqw  meri^eUe  jfMfciil  of  Gov.  Bat 
when  they  came  to  UM  the  fiafiw#  of  the  Egyptian  godf,  than  Mmh^  tfay  «wr{^bMl,  i.  e.  mads 
a  dudy  of  it,  had  a  large  ritual  concerning  it,  and  no  longer  aacrifioad  without  ditUnctioo. 
For  these  names  being  expramTe  of  each  god*i  pectdiar  nature,  qualMei,  and  dispothlom, 
soon  introduced  a  distinction  of  sacrifices,  according  to  the  imaginaiy  agreement  or  dla- 
agreeraent  between  the  tubject  and  the  d^iect. 

P.  108,  D  D  D  D.  This  comntMnicaHan  of  names  (from  whanea  tiio  man  we  are  aigufng 
against  inlened,  that  the  Grecian  gods  were  originally  Egyptian)  made  another  party,  radi 
as  Bodiart,  Huet,  and  Founnont,  conclude  they  were  originally  Jewish.  Thai  tlM  iMt  oC 
these  writers  in  one  place  says ;  Par  tout  ce  discours  il  est  elair,  que  iee  Ramaime,  lee  Greoe^ 
lee  Pkrygiens,  les  Getes,  les  atOres  Scythes,  et  en  general  tons  tee  penplee  gmerriere  ami 
adori  Maks  sans  le  connottre,  et  que  e*StoU  un  dieu  origuudremeni  Pheniden,  eemme  iee 
medree  grands  dieusr.  [Refl.  Critic,  vol.  1.  p.  1 0.S.]  And  in  another  plaoe.  Mate  em  eeitt 
aeeeu  sur  ce  dieu  ou  heros,  qui  comme  Von  voil,  avoU  HS/ert  ilktetre  samv  wnM  OQHMO. 
[P.  156.]  For,  accordhig  to  these  critics,  a  pagan  hero  waa  noTer  hnernn  till  hia  pedlgria 
had  been  traced  up  Into  the  holy  family. 

P.  Ill,  E  E  E  E.  But,  besidea  the  Greek  and  Egyptian,  there  wu  certainly  an  iisdSsit 
Bacchub:  whoae  existence  and  histoiy  the  learned  Mr  ShuckloRl  has  well  disembarrasMd. 
I  shall  quote  his  words,  and  this  with  more  pleasore  than  I  have  yet  done  on  meet  ooea- 
iions.  "  There  have  been  several  persons  called  by  the  name  of  Baechms;  at  least  one  in 
Indkit  one  in  Eggpt,  and  one  in  Greece;  but  we  must  not  oenlouad  them  one  with  the 
other,  especially  when  we  have  remaricable  hints  by  which  we  may  soflkiently  distinguisfa 
them.  For,  1.  The  Indian  Bacchus  was  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  all  that  bora  that 
luune.  2.  He  was  the  first  that  preased  the  grape  and  mode  wine.  8.  He  Urad  in  theoe 
parts  before  there  were  any  cities  in  India.  4.  They  any  he  waa  twice  bom,  and  that  ha 
waa  nourished  in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.  These  are  the  particulars  whidi  the  heathen  writeia 
give  us  of  the  Indian  Bacchus;  and  from  all  these  hints  It  must  unquettlonably  appear  that 
he  was  Noah,  and  no  other.  Noah  being  the  first  man  in  the  poeidUumam  worid,  lived 
eariy  enough  to  be  the  most  ancient  Bacchus;  and  Noah,  according  to  Moaea,  was  the  fint 
that  made  wine.  Noah  lived  in  thoae  parte  as  soon  aa  he  eame  out  of  the  uk,  earlier  than 
tliare  were  any  eitiea  built  In  India;  and  aa  to  the  laat  dreumstanoe  of  Bacdins  being  Iwioa 
bom,  and  brought  forth  out  of  the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  Diodorus  givea  us  an  unexpected  light 
into  the  true  meaning  of  this  tradition ;  he  says,  thai  Baechme  was  said  to  he  twice  Bom,  fe- 
catiee  in  Deucaiion*s  Jtood  he  was  thought  to  have  perished  with  the  rest  tf  tke  world,  tut 
God  Brought  him  again  aehga  second  naUoiig  into  tke  sight  of  men,  and  they  say,  mythe- 
Itgicalfy,  that  he  came  out  of  the  thigh  ^  Jifp^ter."— JConnaotion,  toI.  ii.  pp.  49,  Sa 

P.  115,  F  F  F  F.  thlh  ^TiCirtfM  fm€i  'EXki(m9  'VsU^m  UwUf  yemmit  Jmi.— 
Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  134.  Their  handla  for  this  wu  a  story  the  Bgypthn  priests  told  of  their 
kfaig  Cheops,  the  great  builder  of  pyramida.  That,  haTing  exhausted  his  revenuea,  he  raised 
a  new  fund  for  his  expenses  by  the  prostitution  of  his  davortxk:  by  wfaldi  the  priests,  in 
their  figuratire  way  of  reooiding  matters,  only  meant,  as  I  soppoae,  that  he  nraatftated 
joancK.  This  interpretation  is  much  etonfirmed  by  the  character  they  give  of  hb  aoo  JQf- 
cerinus,  %»»ut  %i  eft  irdfrsn  fimetX^  ^mmsrdrat  «^«Nif.-^See  Herod,  lib.  11.  cap.  ItS, 
189.]    However,  the  Greeks  took  it  literally. 

P.  116,  G  G  G  G.  PhiUrch,  in  Theseus,  tells  us,  that  when  the  daughter  of  Pltlieni  bon 
Theseus  of  iEgeus,  her  &ther  gave  out  that  the  inlknt  was  begot  by  Neptune. 

P.  181,  H  H  H  H.  That  Homer  collected  his  materials  from  the  old  songs  and  poemi 
of  has  predecesBors,  I  oondude  from  this  drcumstance ;  In  thoae  things  wfaerdn  he  nlglt 
be  instructed  by  the  records  of  poesy,  we  find  him  calling  upon  tiie  Mxma  to  Inforai  lifm: 
but  when  he  relates  what  happened  amongst  the  gods,  wUch  he  could  only  leam  bj  poaClcal 
inspiration,  he  goes  boldly  into  his  story,  without  invoking  the  muses  at  alL  Thus  when  ha 
speijtf  of  the  squabbles  between  Jupiter  and  his  wife  Juno,  be  tells  them  with  as  Utt&a  pr^ 
paration  as  if  they  had  been  his  next  door  neighbours.  But  when  he  comes  to  glva  a 
catalogue  of  the  Oredan  forces  which  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  likaBest  of  all  eS^ieU 
lo  be  found  in  the  old  poems  of  his  ancestora,  he  invocates  the  muses  In  the  mott  sfllaaB 
and  pompous  manner:  which  therefore  I  understand  as  only  a  more  figurative  intlmatliB 
(to  ^ve  the  greater  authority  to  what  followed),  that  he  took  his  account  from  authentic 
records,  and  not  from  uncertain  tradition.  And  these  dd  poems  being,  in  his  time,  bald 
sacred,  as  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  kind  of  divine  Impulse,  an  Invocation  to  them, 
under  the  name  of  the  goddesses,  who  were  said  to  have  inspired  them,  wu  an  extremely 
natural  and  easy  figure: 

"Etfm  wff  fiM,  UtS^mi,  ii^/urm  layiar*  fx'iiMU* 
'TMiTr  a^  dW  im,  om^uti  n.  <#«  m  wiwtm, 

'UfMt  U  mXfn  Jm  hmaUfm,  siM  n  0/M»' 

Oir,*u  Kytf^u.  Uu  /I',  far.  ddi. 


Soijiln, 
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9&f,  Tirginf,  Mated  round  tht  throne  divine, 

AlUuMwkig  goddesMi !  immortal  nine  1 

Sfnoe  etrth's  wide  regiom,  heaven's  unmeanired  heigtit. 

And  hell's  abyss  hide  nothing  from  your  sight. 

We  wretched  mortals,  lost  in  doubt  below, 

But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  Icnow, 

Oh,  say  what  heroes.  Pope. 

WUdi,  pot  into  a  pUdn  drsss,  is  no  more  than  this,  2%ai  as  the  old  record*  ofthepoetikad 
prmrved  m  eevy  circmmaitmHal  account  qf  the  forces  warring  before  Troy,  he  choee  miher 
t^feUk  his  accomiUsfrom  thence  than  from  uncertain  and  confused  tradition. 

This  obserration  will  help  to  explain  another  particular  in  Homer,  and  as  remarkable ; 
nuMly,  his  ao  frequently  telling  us,  as  he  is  describing  persons  or  things,  that  they  bore 
one  name^amoogst  the  gods,  and  another  amongst  mortals.  Which,  we  may  now  collect^ 
Mins  DO  neve  &Uk  that,  in  those  old  poems,  they  were  called  differently  mm  what  th^ 
win  b  the  time  of  Homer.    Thus  speaking  of  Titan  he  says, 

Aifim.  IX.  d.  ver.  402. 

Then  call'd  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came, 
Whom  gods,  Briareus,  men  ^geon  name.        Pope. 

'£#n  )i  «K  v^mMK^mIi  wikUH  mSwum  ««A^»% 

Tht  frw  hvifU  ftmnttmt  «aiA4r»MW«f, 

^AUm/m  U  ««  0yiftm  ««XM»difV^  lfiif'»MK.  lA.  $,  ver.  811. 

Amidst  the  pUn  in  sight  of  I  lion  stands 
A  rising  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands, 
TUs  for  Myrinn^'s  tomb  th'  immortals  know, 
Tho'  caU'd  Bateia  in  the  world  below.  Pope. 

*0»  fltt>«»  umiJmm  JHc},  £4{«  N  lmkfm9i($9.  IK,  C,  ver.  73. 

With  fiery  Yukan  last  in  battle  stands 
The  sacred  flood  that  rolls  on  gdden  sands ; 
Xanthus  his  naoM  with  those  of  heav'nly  birth. 
Bat  call'd  Scamander  by  the  sens  of  earth.        Pope. 

New  wpposing  theae  names  were  not  taken  by  Homer  from  the  old  poems,  no  reasenablt 
«ff^f4  cao  be  given  for  his  so  particular  an  information  of  this  circumstance.  But  allow 
ty- i  to  be  taken  thence,  and  the  reason  is  evident.  It  was  to  remind  the  reader,  from  time 
to  time,  that  he  still  kept  their  own  venerable  records  in  his  eye ;  which  would  give  weight 
and  aitfhority  to  what  b»  delivered.  The  old  names  are  called  by  Homer,  the  names  used 
if  the  immertaU,  on  these  three  accounts:  1.  As  they  were  the  names  employed  fai  the  oU 
mend  pftVT*^  2.  As  they  were  in  use  in  the  first  heroic  ages.  And  3.  As  they  were  ef 
baihanoa  and  Egyptian  original ;  from  whence  came  the  mythologic  history  of  tlM  gode. 
Tw«  lioiB  of  the  pretended  Chaldaic  oracles,  collected  by  Patricius,  explain  tMs  whole  mat* 
ter  wallf  as  Ihey  show  the  great  reverence  cf  the  ancients  for  the  reHgian  of  names: 

'0»nMr«  fiJt^fim^  AMk*r'  ^LXAilqr, 

Sever  change  barbarous  names;  for  every  nation  hath  names  which  it  received  from  OmL 

T.  If  4,  I  III.  The  late  bishop  Sherlock  supposed,  that  **  the  divine  original  of  the  law 
might  be  fnforred  from  this  prohibition  of  the  use  of  cavalry:  for  that  nothing  but  a  divine 
mmmaiid  coidd  have  prevailed  with  Moses  to  forbid  the  princes  of  his  country  the  uses  of 
hvrses  and  chariots  for  their  defence ."-^[AHh  Dissert,  p.  St^,  ed.  4.]  But  I  choose  not  to 
insist  on  this,  as  the  use  of  cavalry  could  not  be  necessary  for  their  defoooe  afker  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  country. 

P.  199,  K  K  R  K.  It  is  true  Diodoms  supposes,  the  principal  reason  was  to  cover  and 
Mcore  the  flat  country  from  hostile  iocursioiis:  t«  Viftkytern,  w^i  rhi  vmw  e'«x(^«f*  i^Uo$ 
•XH^*  m1  %oeififi*K0f  ivMnn  r^t  %«i^9,  p.  36.  But  sure  he  hath  choaen  a  veiy  unlikely 
time  for  such  a  provision.  The  return  of  Sesostris  from  the  eon^Mrt  of  the  habitable  world 
woidd  hardly  have  been  attended  with  apprehenaieDS  of  any  evil  of  iMi  Und. 

P.  laSy  LLLL.  The  reader  May  not  be  displeased  to  set  Honer^ldaBaef  this  matter: 


Anlagihi, 
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who  aupposes  the  icieDce  of  »rchitectiire  to  be  urlfed  at  gnat  peHectkn  in  tbt  time  ef  Ike 
Trojan  war.  For  speaking  of  the  habitation  of  Paris  (whom,  as  Us  great  translator  righilf 
observes,  Homer  makes  to  be  a  lel-esprU  and  a  fine  geniut)  he  deaafttea  it  in  this 

KAAA,  rk  f  mMt  Irutfy  0^  A>S(«rir,  «S  Wr*  APITTOI 
*  Hr«»  Iti  Tftifi  l($CAXmMi  TEKTONE2  ipifu, 
Ottilminrtu  eAAAMON,  umi  AQUA,  mmi  ATAHK U  t  310. 

Here,  we  see  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  professed  ardiitects,  with  suits  e£ 
as  different  from  the  description  of  Hector's  dwelling,  as  the  character  d  tho  masters 
one  another;  of  which  last  he  only  says,  it  was  a  commodious  liabitation. 

Aj^m  r  UuiT  r««M  lifuiH  ET  NAIETAOMTAS 
'Emi^H. Ibid.  497. 

P.  140,  M  M  M  M.  In  the  history  of  the  acte  of  Hesekiah,  king  of  Judah,  It  is  saidt 
that,  '*  He  removed  tlie  high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  liad  made ;  for  unto  tliose  daya  the  childraB 
of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it:  and  he  called  it  Nkhushtan."  [2  Kingi  xviii.  4.]  The 
historian's  cars  to  record  Uie  name  which  the  king  gave  to  tlie  brasen  serpent,  when  lie 
passed  sentence  upon  It,  will  appear  odd  to  those  who  do  not  reflect  upon  what  liath  been  aald 
about  the  superstition  of  names.  But  that  will  show  us  the  propriety  d  the  obaenrstisn. 
This  idol,  like  the  rest,  had  doubtless  its  name  0/ honour,  alluding  to  its  sanative  attribatea. 
Good  Hesekiah,  therefore,  in  contempt  of  its  title  of  deification,  called  it  Nkhiubtai^ 
which  signifies  a  thing  of  brass.  And  it  was  not  out  of  season  either  to  nickname  it  tlieB» 
or  to  convey  the  mockery  to  posterity:  for  the  naxb  of  a  demolished  god,  like  the  shade  at 
a  deceased  hero,  still  wdked  about,  and  was  ready  to  prompt  men  to  mischieL 

P.  142,  N NN  N.  A  learned  writer  [Mr  Fourmont,  Reflections  Critiques  sor  les  Hi»- 
toires  des  anclens  Peuples]  hath  followed  a  system  which  very  well  accounts  for  this  nnaai 
querable  propensity  to  Egyptian  superstitions.  He  supposeth  thst  tlie  Egyptian,  and  earn* 
sequently  the  Jewish  idolatry,  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  dead  patriarchs,  AbFahaB^ 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  &c.  The  mischief  is,  that  this  should  have  the  commou  luck  of  ao  wmf 
other  learned  systems,  to  have  all  antiquity  obstinately  bent  against  it.  Not  more  so^  haw- 
ever,  than  its  author  is  against  antiquity,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  tlie  instance  I  am  ahoot 
to  give  him.  Mr  Fourmont,  in  consequence  of  his  system,  having  taken  it  into  his  hsad, 
that  Cronus,  In  Sanchooiatho,  was  Abraham;  notwithstanding  that  fragment  tells  as,  thai 
Cronus  rebelled  against  his  fkther,  and  cut  off  his  privities ;  buried  his  brother  alive,  and 
murdered  his  own  son  and  daughter;  that  he  was  an  Idolater;  and  a  propagator  of  idobtiy, 
by  consecrating  several  of  his  own  &mily ;  that  be  gave  away  the  kingdom  of  Athena  to  Iha 
goddess  Athena;  and  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  god  Taaut;  notwithstanding  all  this,  so 
foreign  and  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  Abraham,  yet,  because  the  same  fragment  says,  that 
Cronus,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  sacrificed  his  only  son  to  appease  the  shade  of  hia  murderad 
Catlier ;  and  circumcised  himself  and  his  whole  army ;  on  the  strength  of  this,  and  twe  sr 
tlu*ee  cold,  &nciful  etymologies,  this  great  critic  cries  out,  Nier  qu'U  s'agiete  id  dm  «mI 
Abraham,  &eH  itre  aveuole  d'esprit,  kt  d'un  a>'suglememt  irremkdiabi.k.— Liv.  II. 
sect.  3,  cap.  3. 

P.  149,  O  O  O  O.  Fornication,  adultery,  whoredom,  are  the  constant  figures  under  wUdk 
the  Holy  Spirit  represent  the  idolatries  of  the  Israelites:  consequently,  by  this  character  el 
the  Egyptiane  being  great  ofjleth,  and  in  another  place,  their  Jlesh  was  as  thejieah  ^mme, 
and  their  issue  lihe  the  issue  0/ horses,  Ezek.  xxiii.  20,  we  are  given  to  underatand  IhiC 
Egypt  was  the  grand  origin  and  incentive  of  idolatry,  and  the  propagator  of  it  amongst  Ihft 
rest  of  mankind :  which  greatly  confirms  our  general  position  concerning  the  antiqnltj  el 
this  empire. 

P.  152,  %P  P  P.  Yet  this  e\'asive  reasoning  a  systematic  writer,  who  has  therefSore  ofkea 
fallen  in  our  way,  would  seem  to  insinuate  in  an  argument  designed  to  make  sheri  wari[ 
witli  Spencer's  learned  volumes.  His  words  are  these—'*  It  is  remarl&able  thai  Mae 
learned  writers,  and  Dr  Spencer  hi  particular,  liave  imagined,  that  the  resemblance  h^ 
tween  the  ancient  heathen  religions,  and  tho  ancient  religion  which  was  inetUuied  hjf  GW| 
was  in  many  respects  so  great,  tlu^  tliey  thought  tliat  God  was  pleased  to  iuttilule  lAe  eat 
in  imitation  of  the  other.  This  conclusion  is  indeed  a  very  wrong  one,  and  it  la  the  flnaal 
mistake  which  runs  through  all  the  works  of  the  very  Ifamvd  author  last  mr"*'""^ " 
**  The  ancient  heathen  ri'ligioos  do  Indeed  in  many  particulars  agree  with  the  ii 
and  appointments  of  that  religion,  which  was  appointed  to  Abraham  and  to  hisfi 
which  was  ajterwards  revived  by  Moses;  not  Uiat  those  were  derived  from  thoae  d  tlH 
heathen  nations,  but  much  more  evidently  the  heathen  religions  were  copied  from  tlMn; 
for  Uwre  is,  I  think,  one  obheuvation,  which,  as  far  as  I  havo  had  opportunity  te  tppljr  It, 
will  fidly  answer  ^rery  particular  that  Dr  Spencer  has  oOered,  and  that  ia  thia.    Ibls«|di 
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lipiAnt  DO  «nt  oemnony  or  vmgPt  pnctfted  tioth  t'n  M«re%i<0fft  of  Abraham  or  Mosett, 
Miia  tiMfc  of  tke  ^mUmii  nations,  but  that  it  may  be  proYod,  that  it  was  used  by  Abrakttm 
tiJUmt,  or  hf  some  other  of  the  true  worshippers  of  God  earlier  than  by  any  of  the 

ktfben  naUons."     Sacred  and  Prof.  Hist.  Connected,  vol.  i.  2d  e<I.  pp.  316,  317 This 

miter,  we  see,  teems  here  to  suppose  a  palpable  Cilsehood;  which  is,  that  there  is  an  im- 

pdptble  diflerenoe  between  the  Mosaic  and  Patriarchal  religions.     But  this  was  not  the 

prioeipal  reaoon  of  my  quoting  so  long  a  passage.     It  was  to  consider  his  onk  observation, 

vidrh  is  to  do  soch  wonders.    Now  I  cannot  find  that  it  amounts  to  any  more  than  this  ; 

Hm  the  BiUe,  In  which  is  contained  the  account  of  the  Jewish  religion,  is  a  much  older 

task  than  any  other  that  pretends  to  give  account  of  the  national  religions  of  paganism. 

Bst  bow  this  discredits  Dr  Spencer's  opinion  I  cannot  noderstand.    I  can  eisily  see  indeed 

tbi  advantage  this  learned  writer  would  have  had  over  it,  had  there  been  any  ancient 

boob  which  delivered  the  origin  of  gentile  religions  in  the  same  drrumstantial  manner  that 

the  Bible  deliven  this  of  the  Jewish ;  and  that,  on  a  proper  application  of  this  one  obseb- 

VATKM,  it  appeared  that  Dr  Spencer,  with  all  his  labour,  was  able  to  produce  no  one  cere- 

mmg  or  wumge  prmcOstd  both  in  true  and  false  religion,  but  that  it  might  be  proved  it  was 

wsfifrstimthe  true.    But  as  things  stand  at  present,  what  is  it  this  learned  writer  would 

W  It?    Tho- Bible  is  by  far  the  oldest  book  in  the  world.     It  records  the  history  of  a  re- 

li|ion  given  by  God  to  a  people  who  had  been  long  held  in  a  state  of  slavery  by  a  great  and 

psatifal  empirob    The  ancient  historians,  in  their  accouots  of  the  religious  rites  and  man- 

BMtef  thit  monarchy,  deliver  many  which  have  a  surprising  relation  to  the  Jewish  ritual; 

•ad  these  rites,  these  manners,  were,  tHey  tell  w,  as  old  as  the  monarchy.     Thus  stands 

(hi  cvidenro  on  the  present  state  of  things.    So  that  it  appears,  if,  by  it  may  be  proved, 

thi  Inmed  writer  means  to  confine  his  proof  to  contemporary  evidence,  he  only  tells  us 

«iit  the  rsader  knew  before,  vur.,  l*hat  the  Bible  is  tho  oldest  book  in  the  world.     But  if, 

kf  k  wmg  be  premedj  he  means  proved  by  such  arguments  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 

i^t,  then  ho  talis  us  what  the  reader  knows  now  to  be  &lse.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  hath 

givMi  mtieh  us  the  same  kind  of  paralogism  in  bis  account  of  the  original  letters.     There  is 

u  kuttmeOf  WKjft  he,  ^Utters  for  writing  down  sounds  being  in  use  b^ore  the  dags  of  David 

is  emgotker  matiom  besides  the  posterity  of  Abraham,     [Chron.  p.  tSOO.]      So  that  vihat 

teh  been  said  above  in  answer  to  the  other  will  serve  equally  against  this.     I  would  only 

imtik,  that  the  learned  writer  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  one  observation  from  a  chapter 

d^\Ul^*%jBggptiaca^  thus intitled;  NuUius Historici  sufficienH  TesUmonio probari posse, 

isfiw  in  RtNgione  laudabiiia  s%mt  apud  jSggptios,  quam  apud  Hebrteos  antiguiorafuisse, 

A.  iii,  cap.  l.to  which,  what  I  have  here  said  is,  1  think,  a  full  answer.^The  learned  writer 

*il  larfiTO  ne,  if,  before  I  leave  tliis  passage,  1  take  notice  of  an  expression  which  seems 

le  nioet  on  that  good  man,  and  sincere  believer,  Dr  Spencer;  but  I  suppose  oot designedly, 

feecMBo  It  Moms  a  mere  inaccuracy.    The  words  are  these;  they  thought  [i.  e.  Dr  Spencer 

and  oUmts}  ^^^  ^^  *""'  pleased  to  institute  the  one  in  imitation  of  the  others.    Now  this 

■sMmt  Dr  Speoeer  nor  any  believer  ever  thought.     They  might  indeed  suppose  that  he 

tnsHkittd  ema  in  reference  to  the  other,  i.  e.  that  part  of  its  rites  were  in  direct  opposition 

lalh*  cnslOBis  of  the  idolaters;  and  part,  out  of  regard  to  the  people's  prejudices,  in  con- 

fonnity  to  such  of  their  customs  as  could  not  be  abused  to  superstition.     But  tliis  is  a  very 

dUfarent  thing  from  instituting  one  religion  in  imitation  of  another.     As  no  believer  rould 

rappose  God  did  this ;  so  neither,  I  will  adt*,  could  any  unbeliever.     For  this  opinion,  that 

the  Jewiek  religiom  was  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  heathen,  is  what  induces  the  unbe- 

Mevor  to  conclude,  that  God  was  not  its  author. 

P.  IfiS,  Q  Q  Q  Q.  The  parenthesis  seems  odd  enouglu  It  may  not  therefore  be  un- 
MaoonaUo  to  ox|ilain  the  admirable  reasoning  of  our  divine  Master  on  this  occasioiu 
JwBvmp  being  charged  by  the  Jews  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law  of  Moses,  for  having  cured 
a  man  on  the  sahfaath-day,  thus  expostulates  with  his  accusers.     "  Moses  therefore  gave 


■nto  yon  circumcision,  not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers,  [cvv  «tj  U  «>•? 

"  fta 


r,  hXX'  Im  rmf  «'«ra^«v]  and  ye  on  the  sabbath-day  circumcise  a  man.  in  a  man  ou 
IIm  sabbath-day  receive  circumcision,  tlist  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be  broken,  are  yo 
aagiy  at  me,  because  1  have  made  a  man  e\'ery  whit  whole  on  the  ssbbatli-day?''  That 
ia^  **  Moses  enjoined  you  to  observe  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  to  perform  it  on  the 
•igklh  day :  hot  if  this  day  happen  to  be  on  the  sabbath,  you  interrupt  its  holy  rest  by  |)cr- 
famring  the  rice  upon  this  day,  because  you  will  not  break  the  law  of  Moses,  which  marked 
ont  a  eartain  day  for  this  work  of  chanty.  Are  you  therefore  angry  at  me  for  perform- 
bkg  a  work  of  equal  charity  on  the  sabbatli-day?  But  you  will  ask,  why  was  it  so  ordered 
by  Iho  law,  that  either  the  precept  for  circumcision,  or  that  for  the  sabbatical  rest,  must 

bo  frequently  transgronod?  I  answer,  that  though  Moses,  as  I  said,  gave  you  cir- 
I,  yet  the  rite  was  not  originally  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers.  Now  the  fatliers 
ll  to  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day ;  Moses  ei\joined  the  seventh  day  should  lie 
adqr  i#  foot;  consequently  the  day  of  rest  and  the  day  of  circumcision  must  needs  fre- 
e/mify  hik  tefother.    Muses  found  circumcision  iustituted  by  •  prtvious  coveoaut  whicli 

vol-  U.  P 
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his  law  couid  not  disannul.  •  But  had  he  originilly  instituted  boUi,  it  is  rrubable  he  mmk 
have  contrived  that  tJic  two  laws  should  not  have  interfered. "->This  I  Uke  to  be  tli«  semi 
of  tliat  very  important  parenthesis,  not  because  it  is  of  Moses,. but  of  the  fathers, 

P.  152,  R  R  Jl  K.  No  one  ever  yet  mistook  circumcision  for  a  natural  duty;  while  ll 
lias  been  esteemed  a  kind  of  impiety  to  deny  the  sabbath  to  be  in  that  number.  There  an 
two  circumstances  attending  this  latter  institution,  which  have  misled  the  sabbalajrians  !■ 
judging  of  its  nature. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  which  this  positive  institution  and  a  natural  duty  hold  io  ooromeB^ 
namely,  the  sotting  apart  a  certain  portion  of  our  time  for  the  service  of  religion.— NaCiuml 
reason  tells  us,  that  that  Being,  who  gave  us  all,  requires  a  constant  expression  of  om 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  he  has  bestowed,  which  cannot  be  paid  without  some  expense 
of  time :  and  this  time  must  first  be  sot  apart  before  it  can  be  used.  But  things  of  veiy 
diflerent  natures,  may  hold  some  things  in  common. 

2.  The  second  circumstance  Is  this,  that  Moses,  tlie  better  to  impress  upon  the  minds  d 
his  people  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  acquaints  them  with  the  early  institution  of  it; 
tliat  it  was  enjoined  by  God  himself,  on  his  finishing  the  work  of  creation.  But  these 
Sabbatarians  do  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  time  when  a  command  was  given,  nor  evm 
the  author  who  gave  it,  that  discovers  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  but  its  mature  m 
discoverable  by  human  reason.  And  the  sabbath  is  as  much  a  positive  institotioii  whea 
given  by  God  to  Adam  and  his  posterity,  as  when  given  by  Moses,  the  messenger  of  Ged, 
to  the  Israelites  and  to  their  posterity.  To  judge  otherwise,  is  reducing  all  God's  oomroands. 
to  one  and  the  same  species. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  way,  I  proceed  to  show  that  tho  Jewish  sabbath  is  a  mere 
positive  institution, 

1.  From  the  account  the  prophet  E/ekiel  gives  of  it — Moreover  also  I  gare  them  m§ 
RABBATH  to  be  a  SIGN  bettpcen  me  and  ihem.jj'     A  siyn  of  what?     A  sign  of  a  covmamt. 
And  so  was  circumcision  called  by  God  himself — j4nd  pe  shall  circumcise  thejlesh  of  yemr 
foreskin,  and  it  shall  be  a  token  [or  sign^  of  thb  covknant  between  me  and  y^m^ 
Now  nothing  but  a  rite  by  institution  of  a  positive  law  could  serve  for  a  sign  or  taken  ^ 
a  covenant  l>ctwccn  God  and  a  particular  selected  people;  f<Mr  besides  its  use  for  a  remem 
brance  of  tlic  covenant,  it  was  to  serve  them  as  a  pariition-vaU  to  separate  them  finsoi 
other  nations:  and  this  a  rite  by  positive  institution  might  well  do,  though  used  before  bj 
M>me  other  people,  or  even  borrowed  from  them.     But  a  natural  duty  has  no  caped^  of 
being  thus  employed:  because  a  practice  observed  hy  all  nations  would  obliterate  evety 
trace  of  a  Fign  or  token  of  a  covenant  made  with  one.    Indeed,  where  the  covenant  is  with 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  so,  the  sign  of  the  cotfenant  is  to  serve  only  for  a  remem" 
branrej  there,  the  sign  may  be  either  a  moral  duty  or  a  natural  phenomenon*     This  latter 
was  the  case  in  God's  promise  or  covenant,  nut  to  destroy  the  earth  any  more  by  water. 
Here  tho  Almighty,  with  equal  marks  of  wisdom,  made'a  natural  and  beautiful  pbenoow- 
non,  seen  over  the  whole  habitable  earth,  tho  token  of  that  covenant,    jtnd  God  eakt,  Thie 
is  the  token  of  the  covenant.    /  do  set  my  hme  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  tohem^ 
a  covenant  betireen  me  and  the  earth.  Gen.  ix.  12,  13.     Yet  it  is  wonderful  to  consider 
how  tills  matter  has  been  mistaken.     Perhaps  the  word  set  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  il: 
the  expression  being  understood  absolutely ;  when  it  should  have  been  taken  in  tlie  relative 
sense,  of  set  for  a  token.  And  in  this  sense,  and  only  in  this  sense,  the  bow  was  then  pibbt 
set  in  a  cloud.     Huwirvor,  Dr  Burnet  of  tho  Charterhouse,  who  had  a  visionary  theory  to 
snppoit,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  maintain  tliat  the  phenomenoo  of  the  rainbow 
did  not  exi<t  before  the  flood,  endeavours  to  countenance  that  fancy  from  the  passage  above, 
by  such  a  kind  of  reasoning  as  this,  '*  That,  had  there  been  a  rainliow  before  the  flood,  St 
ctHild  ntit  have  lieen  properly  used  as  a  token  of  God's  covenant,  tiuit  he  would  no  mere 
drown  the  earth,  because,  bt'ing  a  common  appearance.  It  wouUl  give  no  extraordinary  as- 
surance of  security."     And  to  this  reasoning  Tiiulal,  the  author  of  Christianity  as  old  n» 
the  Creation,  alludes.     Perhaps,  says  he,  the  not  knowing  the  natural  cause  of  the  rmin 
bote,  occasioned  that  account  we  have  in  Genesis  of  its  institution,  pp.  228,  229.     Its  i»> 
stitution !     The  expression  is  excellent.     God's  appointing  the  rainbow  to  be  a  token  er 
memoT\K\,  for  perpetual  generations,  of  his  covenant  with  mankind,  is  calkd,  theinttitu^ 
tion  of  the  rainbow.     But  ill  expression  is  the  homage  to  nonsense,  for  the  privilege  ef 
freethinking.     However,  his  words  show,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  Moses  repreasuts  Go0 
as  tlien  first  setting  his  bote  in  the  clouds.     And  it  is  the  reasoning  winch  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned  with.     Now  this,  wo  say,  is  founded  in  gross  ipiorance  of  the  natiuna  ef 
simple  compacts  and  promises:  in  which,  tho  only  security  for  performance  is  the  kiiaMu 
good  falUi  of  the  promiscr.    But,  in  the  case  before  ns,  the  mo«t  novel  or  most  sopematwil 
ap|>earance  could  atld  nothing  to  their  a<«urance,  which  arose  from  tlie  evidence  of  GoD'k 
veracity.     A<,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  chiUlren  of  Nt»ah  l»ecn  ignorant  of  tiiis  attribiito  ti 

•  See  Gal.  iii.  17.  t  Chap.  xx.  vcr.  12.  t  Gen,  XfH  lU 
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the  Tkttj,  fiich  an  extraordinary  iihenomenon  could  liavc  given  no  assurance  at  all.  For 
wliit  tiieo  aenred  the  rainbow?  For  the  wise  purpose  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred 
vriter,  for  tbk  tokk.v  op  the  covenant.  That  is,  for  a  memorial  or  remembrance  of  it 
thnn^bont  all  generations.  A  method  of  universal  practice  In  the  contracts  of  all  civilized 
nUoQS.  Ipdeed,  had  this  remnant  of  the  human  race  Seen  made  acquainted  with  God's 
eovenint  or  promise  by  a  third  person,  and  in  a  common  way,  there  had  then  been  occasion 
to  tceompany  it  with  some  extraordinary  or  supernatural  appearance.  But  for  what?  Not  to 
ffvs  credit  to  God's  Teracity ;  but  to  the  veracity  of  the  messenger  who  brought  his  will.  Now 
Goo  revealed  this  promise  immediately  to  the  children  of  Noah.  But  here  lies  the  mistake: 
our  deLits  have  pot  themselves  in  the  place  of  those  patriarchs,  when  a  much  lower  belonged 
to  tbem ;  and,  tlw  promise  being  revealed  to  them  only  by  a  third  hand,  and  in  a  common  way, 
they  refuse  to  believe  it,  because  not  accompanied  with  a  miracle.  In  the  mean  time  thvy 
forget  the  condition  of  the  patriarchs  when  tliis  covenant  was  made  with  them ;  filled  with 
(error  and  astonishment  at  the  past,  and  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions  of  a  future 
dekigf ,  tbey  needed  sonM  superior  assurance  to  allay  their  fears.  Had  not  that  been  the 
case,  a  particular  covenant  had  not  been  made  with  them ;  and  had  their  posterity  all  along 
continoed  in  the  same  condition,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  the  uniformity  of  God's 
Mlnvs  with  mankind,  that  he  would,  from  time  to  time,  have  renewed  this  covenant,  in 
the  iray  it  was  first  given ;  or  have  secured  the  truth  of  the  tradition  by  a  supernatural 
appeinnre.  But  those  fears  soon  wore  out:  and  posterity,  in  a  little  time,  became  no  moie 
eDnremed  io  this  particular  promise,  than  in  all  the  other  instances  of  divine  goodness  to 
Biinkiod.  But  Motet ,  as  this  great  philosi^her  concludes,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  naiu- 
rdenue  fif  the  rainbow.  It  may  be  so:  because  I  know  of  no  use  that  knowledge  would 
biTc  been  to  his  mission.  But  he  was  acquaiuted  with  the  moral  cause ,  End  the  effects 
toe,  of  COVENANTS,  which  was  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  office  and  cliaracter ;  and  which 
tUi  freethinking  Doctor  of  laws  should  not  liave  been  so  ignorant  of. 

i.  But  secondly,  if  the  Jewish  prophets  cannot  convince  our  Sabbatarians,  tlutt  the  Mosaic 

<hf  of  rest  wis  a  poeiUve  institution;  yet  methinks  the  express  words  of  Jesus  might,  who 

Uid  the  ssWutsrians  of  that  time,  the  Pharisees,  That  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 

mi  turn  Jar  the  mMaik. — Mark  ii.  27.     Now  were  the  observation  of  the  sabbatli  a  natural 

^,  ft  is  certain,  wtan  was  made  for  the  sabbath,  the  end  of  his  creation  being  for  the 

ifcierfance  of  the  moeal  law, — the- worship  of  the  Deity,  temperance  and  justice:  nor  can 

«e  by  natural  light  conceive  any  other  end.    On  the  contrary,  all  positive  institutions  were 

weds  for  flvm,  for  the  better  direction  of  his  conduct  in  certain  situations  of  life ;  tho  ob- 

■rvanee  ef  which  is  therefore  to  be  regulated  on  the  end  fior  which  they  were  instituted: 

for,  eoDtnry  to  the  nature  of  moral  duties,  the  observance  of  them  may,  in  some  circum- 

fCaneSB,  become  hurtful  to  man,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  instituted ;  and  whenever  this 

if  the  case,  God  and  nature  grant  a  dispensation. 

9.  Thiidly,  the  primitive  Christians,  on  the  authority  of  this  plain  declaration  of  their 
bkassd  Master,  treated  the  sabbath  as  a  positive  law,  by  changing  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  rell^on  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day,  and  thus  abolished  one  positive  law, 
TBB  aABBATR  Instituted  in  memory  of  the  creation,  and,  by  the  authority  of  tlie  church, 
erected  another,  properly  called  the  Lord's  day,  in  memory  of  the  redemption. 

P.  157.  S  S  S  S.  The  author  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Christian  religion  says 
— **  Tbey  [the  pagans3  l^mt  tlie  art  [divination]  in  schools  or  under  discipline,  as  Use 
Jews  did  prophesying  In  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  prophets,  [For  which  JVkcatUy's 
Schools  of  the  Prophets  is  quoted]  where  the  learned  Dodwell  says,  tlie  candidates  for  pro- 
phecy were  taught  the  rules  of  divination  practised  by  the  pagans,  who  were  skilled  therein, 
and  in  powcsaion  of  the  art  long  before  them." — P.  28. 

P.  167.  T  T  T  T.  Dr  Mead,  in  his  Medica  Sacra,  cap.  iii.  p.  25,  observes  tliat  what 
is  said  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  understood  literally.  He  did  not  reflect  that  the 
vicegerent  of  the  theocracy  is  here  spoken  of.  Otherwise,  suriOy,  he  could  not  but  acknow. 
ledge  that  if  there  was  any  such  tiling  as  the  spirit  op  the  Lord  existing  in  tluit  adminis- 
tration, it  must  needs  reside  in  the  supreme  magistrate. 

P.  168.  U  U  U  U.  There  is  a  clifficulty  in  the  history  of  David,  in  whidi  Spinoza 
moeh  exults,  as  it  supports  him  in  his  impious  undertakin*;  on  sacred  scripture.  It  is  this, 
in  the  xvith  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  we  find  David  sent  for  to  coiui,  to  soothe 
Saul's  melancholy  with  his  harp.  On  his  arrival,  he  gave  so  miich  satisfaction,  that  the 
distempered  monarch  sent  to  his  father  to  desire  he  might  stand  before  him,  ver.  22,  that 
if,  remain  in  his  service.  David  halh  leave;  and  becomes  Saul's  armour-bearer,  [vcr. 
21.]  Yet  in  tlie  very  next  chapter,  viz.,  the  xviilh,  which  relates  an  incursion  of  the 
Philistines,  and  the  defiance  of  Goliah,  when  David  goes  to  Saul  for  leave  to  accept  the 
challenge,  neither  the  king,  nor  the  captain  of  his  host,  know  any  thing  of  their  diampion 
or  of  hts  lineage.  This  is  the  difTiculty,  and  a  gnat  one  it  is.  But  it  would  soon  become 
n<wie,  in  the  usual  way  critics  liavc  of  removing  dillirultii's,  which  is  by  supposing,  tliat, 
whatever  occasions  them  is  an  interpolation;  and  some  blind  manuscript  is  always  at  hand 
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to  support  the  bliiMlcr  rrhieism.    Biit  had  more  time  been  employed  in  the  ftndy  of  U» 
naUtrt  of  tcripture  history ,  uid  Romewhat  less  in  collationt  of  muiiisrripts,  then  wooM 
have  found  a  nearer  way  to  the  wood,  who  now  cannot  see  wood  for  trees.     In  \  word,  thk 
true  solution  seems  to  he  this:  David's  adventure  with  Guliah  was  prior  in  time  to  bis  lolg 
cing  Saul  with  his  music.     Which  latter  story  is  given  by  way  of  anticipaticm  iq  cfa^i.  S¥i^ 
but  very  properly  and  naturally.     For  there  the  historian  having  related  at  large  Yuan  GoP 
had  rejected  Saul,  and  anointed  David,  goes  on,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  highest  moment  in  ft 
ftiuoious  HISTORY,  to  inform  us  of  the  etlects  botli  of  one  and  the  other;  though  we  are  aal 
to  suppose  tlium  the  instantaneous  eiiects.     The  effect  of  Saul's  rejection  ws%  he  lelli  m^ 
the  departure  of  God's  Spirit  from  him,  and  his  being  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  [w. 
14.]:  this  leads  him,  naturally,  to  speak  of  the   eliect  of  David's  election,  nmmelf, 
his  being  endowed  with  many  divine  graces;  for  Saul's  malady  was  only  to  be  alio* 
viated  by  David's  skill  on   Uie   harp.      When   the   historian   lad,    in   this  veiy  judi- 
cious manner,  anticipated  the  story,  ho  returns  from  the  14th  to  the  83d  verse  of  the 
xvith  chapter  to  the  order  of  time,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  xviith  chapter.    So  thai  the  Inm 
chronology  of  this  part  of  David's  life  stands  thus:  He  is  anointed  by  Samuel — ^he  canfci 
provisions  to  his  brethren,  incamped  against  the  Philistines,  in  the  valley  of  Elah>— he  fights 
and  overcomes  Goliah — ^is  received  into  the  king's  court— contracts  a  friendship  with  Jooi- 
than — incurs  Saul's  Jealousy— retires  home  to  his  &ther — is,  after  some  time,  sent  for  bark 
to  court,  to  soothe  Saul's  melancholy  with  his  harp — proves  successful,  and  is  made  his 
armour-bearer — and,  again,  excites  Saul's  jealousy,  who  endeavours  to  smite  him  with  his 
javelin.     This  whole  history  is  to  be  found  between  the  first  verse  of  the  xvith,  and  the 
tenth  of  the  xviiith  chapter.     Within  this,  is  the  anticipation  above  mentioned,  beginning 
at  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  xvith  chapter,  and  ending  at  tlie  twenty-third  verse.     WMch 
anticipated  history,  in  order  of  time,  comes  in  bctwicen  the  9th  and  10th  verses  <tf  the 
xviiith  cliaptcr,  wliPrc  indeed  the  breach  is  apparent.     For  in  the  9th  verse  it  is  said ; 
"  And  Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day  forward."     He  had  just  begun,  as  the  text  tells  us, 
to  entertain  a  jealousy  of  David  from  the  women's  saying  in  their  songs,  **  Saul  hath  slain 
his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands." — "  From  that  day  forward,  Saul  eyed  David,^ 
i.  e.  watched  over  his  conduct.     Vet,  In  the  very  next  verM,  it  says ;  *'  And  it  came  to  pass 
on  the  MORROAV,  that  tlic  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul— And  David  |^yed  with  his 
hand — And  Saul  cast  the  javelin."     This  could  never  be  on  the  nunrow  of  that  day  on 
which  he  first  began  to  entertain  a  jealousy;  for  the  text  sky%,from  thai  di^forwari  he 
began  to  watch  over  his  conduct,  to  find  whether  his  jealousy  was  well  grounded.     Here 
then  is  tlie  breach,  between  which,  in  order  of  time,  comes  in  the  relation  of  the  evil 
spirit's  falling  upon  Saul ;  his  sending  for  David  from  his  father's  house,  &c.     For  whsD 
Saul  began  at  first,  on  account  of  the  songs  of  the  women,  to  grow  Jealous  of  David,  and  to 
watch  his  behaviour,  David,  uneasy  in  his  situation,  asked  leave  to  retire ;  which  we  mi^ 
suppose  was  easily  granted.     Ho  is  sent  for  again  to  court:  Saul  again  grows  JeakNm: 
but  the  cause,  wo  are  now  told,  was  difierent:  And  Samluxu  afraid  of  David,  bbcavsb 
ike  Lord  tras  with  him,  and  was  DsrARTSD  from  Sail,  ver.  12.     This  plainly  showSp 
that  the  departing  of  God's  Spirit  from  Saul  wasaflerthe  conquest  of  Goliah:  consequently, 
that  all  between  ver.  14  and  23  of  the  xvith  cliaptcr  is  an  anticipation,  and,  in  order  ol 
time,  comes  In  between  ver.  9  and  10  of  tlie  xviiitli  chapter,  where  there  is  a  great  iirvarii 
discoverable  by  the  disjointed  parts  of  distant  time.     Thus  the  main  difficulty  is  maatersd. 
But  there  is  anotlicr  nearly  as  stubborn,  which  this  solution  likewise  removes.     When  David 
is  recommended  by  the  courtiers  for  the  cure  of  Saul's  disorder,  he  is  represented  as  a 
su^A/y  valiant  man,  a  man  of  war  and  prudent  in  matters,  and  that  the  Lord  was  teith  Aim, 
chap.  xvi.  18,  t.  e.  a  soldier  well  versed  in  afiairs,  and  successful  in  his  undertakings.     Ac- 
cordingly ho  is  sent  for;  and  preferred  to  a  place  which  required  valour,  strength,  and  ex- 
perience; he  is  made  Saul's  armour-bearer.     Yet  when  afterwards,  according  to  the  com- 
non   chronology,   he  comes  to  fight  Goliah,   he  proves  a  raw  inexperienced  stripling, 
uiused  to  arms,  and  unable  to  bear  them;  and,  as  such,  despised  by  the  giant.     I  will  nut 
mispend  Uie  reader's  time,  in  reckoning  up  the  strange  and  forced  senses  the  critics  have 
put  upon  these  two  passages,  to  make  them  consistent ;  but  only  observe,  that  this  refonna- 
tion  crif  the  chronology  renders  all  clear  and  easy.     David  had  vanquished  the  Philistine; 
was  become  a  favourite  of  the  people;  and,  on  that  account,  the  object  of  Saul's  Jealousy;  to 
avoid  the  ill  efiects  of  which,  he  prudently  retired.     During  this  recess,  Saul  was  seised 
with  his  disorder.     His  servants  supposed  it  might  be  alleviated  by  music;  Saul  consents  to 
the  remedy,  and  orders  an  artist  to  be  sought  for.     They  were  acquainted  with  David's 
aidll  on  the  harp,  and  likewise  with  Saul's  indisposition  towards  him.     It  was  a  delicate 
point,  which  required  address;  and  Uierefore  they  recommend  him  in  tills  artful  mannei^— 
The  son  of  Jesse  is  c^tnning  in  piaying,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  manofvar,  smd 
pnu^nt  in  matters ,  and  a  comely  person; — ^Tliat  ix,  *'  as  you  miut  have  one  constantly  in 
attendance,  l>oth  at  court,  and  in  your  military  expeditions,  to  be  always  at  hand  on  occasion, 
the  son  of  Jesse  will  become  both  stations  well:  he  will  strengtlieu  your  camp,  and  adorn 
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nv  eoBii;  for  lie  is  a  tried  loldler,  and  of  a  graceful  presence.     You  haye  nothing  to  fear 
wnhiiaBilMUon,  for  you  saw  with  what  prudence  he  went  into  voluntary  banishment,  when 
Ui  popaiarlty  had  incurred  your  displeasure.*' — Accordingly  Saul  is  prevailed  on :  David  is 
MBl  ior,  and  succeeds  with  Us  muric.    This  dissipates  all  rormer  umbrage ;  and,  as  one  that 
«n  to  be  ever  In  attendance,  he  is  made  his  armour-bearer.    This  sunshine  continued^  till 
0Bfid's  greal  iuocesBes  again  awakened  Saul's  jealousy ;  and  then  the  lifted  javelin  was,  as 
iHnl,  to  strike  off  all  court-payments.     Thus  we  see  how  these  difficulties  are  cleared  up, 
md  what  liglit  is  thrown  upon  the  whole  history  by  the  supposition  of  an  anticipation  in  the 
Isttsr  part  of  the  xvith  chapter,  an  anticipation  the  most  natural,  proper,  and  necessary  for 
the  pofpoee  of  the  bMorian.    The  only  reason  I  can  conceive  of  its  lying  so  long  unobserved 
is,  that,  in  tite  xviith  chapter,  ver.  16,  it  is  said,  But  Datndwent,  and  returned  from  SatU, 
Itfied  kh/kiker^M  sieep  ai  Bethlehem,  Now  this  being  when  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
ia  Elah  againit  the  Philistines,  and  after  the  relation  of  his  going  to  court  to  soothe  Saul's 
traeUed  spirit  with  his  maslc,  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  his  stuidhig  before  Saul  in  quality  of 
Bwidan  in  tiM  onier  of  time  In  which  it  is  reUted.     But  the  words,  David  went  and 
mntuedjrtm  Saml,  seem  not  to  be  rightly  understood:  they  do  not  mean,  David  left  Saul's 
rovt  where  he  had  resided,  but  that  lie  left  Saul's  camp  to  which  he  had  been  summoned. 
Ths  case  waa  this.    A  sudden  invasion  of  the  Philistines  had  penetrated  to  Shochoh,  which 
tffeUfsrf  Is  Judmh,     Now  on  such  occasions  there  alvvays  went  out  a  general  summons  for 
feUiUe  to  bear  arms,  to  meet  at  an  appointed  rendezvous ;  where  a  choice  being  made  of  those 
■•It  fit  for  lervice,  the  rest  were  sent  back  again  to  their  several  homes.    To  such  a  ren- 
dareas,  all  the  tribes  at  this  time  assembled.     Amongst  the  men  of  Bethlehem,  came 
Um  and  his  eight  sons;  the  three  eldest  were  enrolled  into  the  troops,  and  the  rest  sent 
kiBs  again.     But  of  these,  David  is  only  particularly  named ;  as  the  history  related  par- 
UraUrty  to  him.     "  Now  David  was  the  son  of  that  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem- J udah,  whose 
oms  was  Jesse,  and  he  had  eight  sons:  and  the  man  went  amongst  men  for  an  old  man  in 
Ihs  days  of  SanL     And  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  and  followed  Saul  to  the  battle — 
Aod  David  was  the  youngest,  and  the  three  eldest  followed  Saul.    But  David  went  and  re- 
famed  iirom  Saul,  to  feed  his  father's  sheep  at  Bethlehem,"  i.  e.  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
(Bptains  of  the  hart,  as  too  young  for  service.     And  in  these  sentiments,  vre  find,  they  con- 
timisd,  when  he  returned  with  a  message  from  his  &ther  to  the  carop.^I  have  only  to  add, 
Ihst  Ihia  way  of  anticipation  is  very  frequent  with  this  sacred  historian-— In  the  xviiith 
cbplsr,  ver.  11.  it  it  said,  **Aud  Saul  cast  the  javelin ;  for  he  said,  I  will  smite  David  even 
Is  tJie  wall  with  it:  and  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twick.*'     But  one  of  Uicse  times 
rdalas  to  a  second  casting  of  the  javelin  a  considerable  time  after  the  first,  here  spoken  of, 
which  ii  recorded  in  chap.  xix.  10.  So  again  the  historian  telling  us  in  the  xth  chapter,  how 
Seal,  when  he  was  first  anointed  by  Samuel,  prophesied  amongst  the  prophets,  says  ;  '*  And 
it  eamc  to  pais,  when  all  that  knew  him  befbretime  saw,  that  behold,  he  prophesied  among 
the  prophets;  then  the  people  said  one  to  another.  What  is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of 
Kish?    Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets? — ^Therefore  it  became  a  proverb,  Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets?"  ver.  1 1, 12.   But  it  is  evident,  that  the  original  of  the  proverb,  was  his  second 
prophesying  amongst  the  prophets  at  Naioth,  recorded  chap.  xix.  both  for  the  reasons  given 
absnre,  and  for  these:  1.  Saul  was  not  at  this  time  known  to  the  people ;  and,  2.  The  original 
of  tho  proverb  is  said  to  arise  from  this  second  prophesying,  ver.  24.     Therefore  the  account 
ef  the  proverb  In  the  xth  chapter  is  given  by  way  of  anticipation. 

P.  ISSf  X  X  X  X.  A  malignant  and  very  dull  bufibon,  who  appears  to  have  had  litr 
tie  idea  of  this  matter,  and  less  inclination  to  be  better  instructed,  lately  published  a 
largo  and  virulent  invective  against  tlie  personal  character  of  Damd  ;  his  pretended  provo- 
cation waa  as  oxtraerdinary ;  it  was  a  pulpit  parallel ;  of  which  he  ironically  complains,  as 
ifUuriooB  to  o  modem  character  of  great  name,  who  is  complimented  with  a  likeness  to  the 
king  of  Israel.  He  was  answered  as  he  deserved. — But  if  divines  think  they  can  manage 
Infidel  cavils  by  the  aid  of  sums  and  systems,  instead  of  studying  to  acquanit  themselves 
with  the  nature  aod  genius  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  as  it  lies  In  the  Bible,  unbelievers 
will  have  little  to  apprehend,  how  bad  soever  be  the  cause  which  a  low  vanity  has  put  tlivm 
open  supporting. 

P.  166,  Y  Y  Y  Y.  There  were  no  sort  of  men  more  averse  to  the  system  here  defended 
of  Jewish  customs  borrowed  from  Egypt,  than  those  puritans.  Yet  when  they  could  serve 
a  tnni  by  adopting  it,  they  made  no  scruple  of  so  doing.  Thus,  in  order  to  disgrace  the 
ewrpUae,  they  venture  to  say,  In  the  Declaration  of  the  MinUtcrs  of  London  ^  published  15GC, 
thai  theeurpiicef  or  white  linen  garment  ^  came  from  the  Egyptians  tn/o  the  Jewish  church, 
P.  169,  Z  Z  Z  Z.  For,  with  regard  to  every  thing's  being  exactly  pretcrihed;  from  which 
direction  ii  was  not  lawful  to  make  the  least  deviationj  Spencer  acknowledges  this  as  fully 
as  Witsius  himself.  "  Nihil  enim  cultura  divinum  spectans  verbis  obscuris  aut  incerti 
ifnioi  a  Moao  traditum,  nil  cseco  vel  prtecipiti  zelo,  nihil  prurienti  JudoBorura  ingcnio,  vcl 
notm  lunnamB  rerum  novanim  in  sacris  avida,  relictum  fuit.  Ncmpe  lex  de  minimis 
pltfia^no  ciiravit.    Ipsi  area  aonuli,"  etc— De  Leg.  Hit.  Heb.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  sect.  5. 
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And  it  is  remarkable,  tiiat  he  employs  this  very  circumstance,  with  grmi  weight  m  w«II 
■9  ingenuity,  to  enforce  tlie  opposite  conclusion :  namely,  that  Ged  adinlttad  wma  ritdt  iu 
use  amongst  tlie  gentile  nations  in  compliance  to  the  people's  prejadloee:»Ipte  riius  Mesi- 
V(u>3  lostituendi  modus  huic  sententisB  non  parum  pnesidii  prnbet.  Deus  enim  non  tantiim 
eorum  materiam,  sed  et locum,  tempus,  ipsumetiam corporis  situm  quandoque  quo pnestari 
debebant,  alia<;que  minoiis  notcc  circumstantias,  accurate  prasscripsit.  Et  poatquam  Deus 
minimas  quasque  circumstantias  rituum  singulorum  tradidisaet,  pnocepto  oMtum  9fL 
Deut.  iv.  2,  ne  quid  d  ceremonils  nempe  retitis  lis  adderetur;  aut  quicquam  i  ceremMiiis 
nempe  prscccptis  adiraeretur.  Nemo  vero  qui  judicio  Tslet,  opinari  potest  deum  borum 
rituum  mioutias  accurate  adeo  pra^scripsisse,  ex  ullo  quo  ipse  eorum  amort  vel  deskierio 
taugcbatur.  A  ratione  multo  minus  abest,  gentium  et  Ilebneonim  ritus  hand  paucoa  (si 
materiam  eorum  vel  substantiam  spectemus)  proximam  inter  se  similitudiiiem  et  affinitft- 
tem  habuisse,  idboque  lege  curatum  fuisse,  ne  eodem  modo  peragerentur,  aed  ut  eircum- 
stantiis  quibusdam  peculiaribus  et  a  deo  pra»criptis  ab  invioem  disoemeraotur.  Nam 
Israelitie  ritus  suos  omncs  &  Dei  prascripto  peragentes,  ae  in  Jehova  [oon  dei  alkoius 
ethnici]  honorem  sacra  sua  prsstare  testarentur;  et  ratio  temponim  exegit,  ut  cvltuadco 
pnestitus  quandam  thirnrm  retinerct,  nee  ad  ritus  gentium  nimis  accidere,  Tel  ab  iia  plus- 
quam  par  erat  abire  Tideretur.  Mosis  sctate  res  in  loco  tam  lubrico  et  audpiti  sits  sunt, 
quod  summa  tantum  sapientia  limites  eos  definire  noverat,  quos  ultra  citrave  noii  potuit  eoo- 
slstero  Dei  veri  cuitus. — Lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  sect.  1. 

P.  170,  A  A  A  A  A.  I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Mr  Whistoo  in  the  high  Yclne  he 
sets  upon  a  passage  of  Manctho, — T^it,  says  he,  i*  a  very  valuable  tettimony  ofMantik^t^ 
thai  the  laws  of  Osartiph  or  Moses  were  not  in  compliance  tcith,  hut  in  oppositian  l»,  Ike 
customs  of  the  Egyptians. — ^Trauslat.  of  Josephus,  p.  993.  However,  though  this  iury 
treasure  vam'sh,  it  is  some  comfort  that  we  do  not  want  it. 

P.  186,  B  B  B  B  B.  That  very  able  interpreter  of  scripture,  Esther  Houbigant,  under- 
stands these  words  of  the  prophet  as  spoken  of  the  Jtwish  taw.  **  Itaque  In  prsDoepUa  «#» 
bonis  intelligendn  veniunt  ejusmodi  legis  qua;  ad  pcBuam  propoaits  erant,  mm  ad  marc*- 
dem ;  quales  erant  leges  de  suppliciis,  de  aquis  ab  uxore  suspects  pudidtia  bibendia,  da  le- 
prosis  ab  hominum  coetu  arcendis,  et  alife  quiedam,  qua  ab  irato  legialatore  praficiaci  vide- 
bantur."— In  loc.  This  learned  person  was  too  well  versed  hi  the  style  of  scripture,  in  the 
auhject  of  the  prophecy,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  to  imagine,  when  God  spealcs  io 
the  character  of  legislator,  of  giving  statutes  and  judgments,  that  he  meant  the  gieiicral 
permission  of  divine  Providence  to  suller  a  people  to  £all  into  a  number  of  aensekM  and 
idolatrous  practices.  Indeed,  a  little  to  soften  the  character  given  of  sjajutes  nti  f^ed,  be 
supposes  they  were  thus  qualified  on  account  of  their  being  penal  taws:  and  so  nakea  wliat 
1  understand  to  be  a  representation  of  the  moral  genius  of  the  ritual  law  in  generalf  only 
the  physical  quality  of  some  particular  rites.  But  the  very  words  of  the  (Miophecy  eviure 
tliat  a  body  of  laws  was  meant ;  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  speaker  shows,  that  Uie  iuhject  is 
of  moral,  not  of  physical  good  and  evil. 

P.  1.S7,  C  C  C  C  C.  Speaking  of  Marsham  and  Spencer,  he  says  :  In  onuiium  nunc 
fere  erudltorum  manibus  versatur  nobilissimi  viri  Johaonis  Marsbami  CAicoit  CaiUMficos. 
Opus  quantivis  pretii ;  quod  uti  auctori  suo  multa  lectione,  accurata  meditalione,  piuri- 
roisque  lucubratlonibus  stetit,  ita  lectori  per  salebrosoe  obsciu-issima  anUquitatia  recenus 
viam  non  paulo  faciliorem  expeditiorcmque  efl'ecit  Scd  ut  in  bumanis  rebus  nihil  omni 
ex  parte  beatum  esse  solet,  ita  nee  pulcherrimo  huic  corpori  suos  deesae  navoa  v ideas — 
Eaiidem  sententiam  magno  nupcr  animo  atque  apparatu  tuitus  est  Johannes  Spenctrus  in 
Dissertatione  de  Urim  et  Thummim.  Ubi  ita  vir  doctissimus  instituit,  ^cw— Multa  a  vlris 
do4^tissimis  congesta  simt,  quibus  huic  suie  assertioni  fidem  faciant.  £a  Mitem  quam 
plurimum  recondita  contineant  eruditioin's,  non  videntur  clarissimi  auctoreasua  laude,  uti 
ncc  studiosi  lectores  jucunditato  atquc  utililatc,  qua  exiude  pcrcipl  potest,  fraudandi  uase.-— 
Super  omnibus  denique  WinCim  meam  subjungam,  eo  argumeotorum  rubora  quod  suacqiti 
negutii  ratio  patitur  firmandam.  Nequaquam  ea  mente  ut  doctissimorum  virwum  labori- 
bus  detraham ;  sed  ut  me  et  lectores  meos  in  investigaoda  vcritato  exerceam,  ait  iorta  d«tur 
curva  corrigere  et  egregio  inspersos  abstorgere  corpore  navos. — P.  1 — I.  This  candour  uaa 
thtt  more  extraordinary,  as  Sir  J.  Marsham  liad  given  but  too  many  marks  of  disaflectioB  to 
revealed  religion.  And  though  that  great  and  good  man  Dr  Spencer  was  entirely  frea  from 
all  reasonable  suspicion  of  this  kind ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that  too  intent  on  a  liivavita 
art;ument,  he  was  apt  to  express  himself  somewhat  crudely.  He  had  a  bright  and  vigosuus 
imagination,  which,  now  and  tlan,  got  the  better  of  his  judgment;  and  the  integrity  of  hia 
hoait  made  him  careless  in  giving  it  the  reins;  sometimes  in  a  dangeroia  road.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  his  fine  discourse  voncrrning  prodigies,  speakiug  of  a  certiun  quality  in  tiiu 
soul,  which,  as  he  say^,  makes  it  greatly  impressive  to  the  persuasion  ofpmrallaie,  efmaHHet^ 
similitudeSf  in  the  frame  and  government  of  the  world,  he  goes  on  in  this  atraogo  manner: 
"  This  general  temper  of  the  .soul  easily  iiiclimis  it  to  believe  great  and  mighty  changos  io 
statu2(,  ushcicJ  w\i\\  the  solemnity  if  bume  mighty  and  analogous  changes  in  nature,  aud  that 
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itt  IfrilbiB  erils  are  preiiiced  or  attended  with  some  prodigious  and  aroaxinf;  alterations  in  tlie 
awtiiMw— Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  tliat  we  generally  find  great  troubles  uid  judgments  on 
wtli  dsiciibi'd,  especially  by  perMms  ecstatkaif  propkeU  and  poeU  (whose  speeches  usually 
nihir  follow  the  easy  sense  of  the  soul  than  the  rigid  truth  of  things)  by  all  the  examples  of 
lamr  lod  eonftision  in  the  frame  of  the  creation.  The  prophet  David  describes  God's  going 
Mttejadgnent  thus,"  Atf.  pp.  71,  72,  2d  ed.  Dr  Spencer  seems  to  have  been  misled  in 
lUf  phUosopfaic  solution,  by  a  greater  master,  who,  howoTer,  talks  still  more  grossly,  of  what 
In  ise»s  to  have  understood  as  little.  "In  matters  of  fait h  and  religion,''  says  Lord  Verulam, 
**iii  nlw  oar  imagination  abore  our  reason:  which  is  the  cause  why  religion  sought  OTory 
loeHs  to  tfas  mind  by  similitudes,  types,  parables,  visions,  dreams." — Adv.  of  Learning,  b.  2d. 
Ths  Krioos  Christian  reader  cannot  but  be  offended  at  this  injurious  representation  of  the 
My  prsphali.  Such  remarks  as  these  are  altogether  unworthy  these  two  excellent  men. 
It  is  Use  in  lact  that  prophetic  figures  were  enthusiastic  or  fantastic  visions  raised  by,  and 
tbiB  rsprseented  to,  the  imagination.  I  have  shown  that  the  images,  which  the  prophets 
cafkyed,  cwaposed  the  common  phraseology  of  their  times ;  and  were  employed  by  them 
ksMse  this  figurative  language  was  weU  understood,  and  still  better  relished  by  the  people. 
8m  p.  36  ef  this  vol. — But  is  it  therelbre  fitting  that  such  writers  should  be  treated  by  every 
dii^  acrfbUer,  as  libertines,  deists,  and  secret  propagators  of  hifidelity,  for  inadvertencies, 
vkieh  a  nan  Uke  the  candid  Witsius  would  only  call  n^tvi  in  puickerrimo  corpore? 

P.  18S,  D  D  D  D  D.     Let  me  here  observe  how  this  very  circumstance  in  Moses's 
eaadecC,  aeqvits  him  of  all  suspicion  of  that  kind  of  fraud  so  much  in  use  amongst  the 
hfst  human  lawgivers  tA  antiquity.    The  Mosaic  dispensation  had  been  treated  by  our  free- 
lUakera  with  great  liberties.     It  was  therefore  oflered  by  the  late  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr  Middleton,  as  a  means  to  rescue  it  from  their  contempt,  and  to  solve  the  difficulties 
■bjch  attend  it,  without  hurting  the  authority  whereon  it  stands,  to  suppose  somk  dborsk 
or  ncnoH  in  certain  cases,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.     And  this  he  endeavoured  to  make 
fredible,  from  the  prsctice  of  the  ancient  lawgivers.     Now  I  think  this  supposition  neither 
Iras  ner  probable.     1.  If  we  consider  what  it  was  that  induoed  the  ancient  lawgivers  to 
taploy Jicttfeis,  we  shall  find  it  arose,  in  part,  from  their  false  pretences  to  a  divine  mission ; 
•ad,  in  part,  from  the  imaginary  necessity  of  propagating  polytheism.     As  to  the  first, 
Mssss'a  prcteorions  to  a  divine  mission  are  here  allowed.    And  it  is  notorious  that  he 
praadied  up  the  one  tnie  God,  the  Creator,  in  opposition  to  all  kinds  of  polytheism.    No 
Sfrasion  UiiBrefore  remained  for  the  use  of  JlcHon.     And  we  can  liardly  think  he  would 
employ  it  without  occasion.     What  we  have  then  to  show  is,  that  the  only  cause  why  the 
^  eBiployed.^ctof»  (besides  the  support  of  a  false  mission)  was  to  hide  the  ab- 
polytheiaD.    This  indeed  hath  been  already  done  for  other  purposes,  in  several 
ef-tlJs  work:  so  that  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  one  single  proof.     Macrobius 
■s,  that  the  ancient  sages  did  not  admit  the  &bulous  in  all  their  disputations;  but 
flsily  which  rehtted  to  the  bovl,  to  the  HEA\'VfLY  bodiks,  and  to  the  ifSRO  gods. 
est  tamen  non  in  omnera  disputationem  philosophos  admittere  fabuloia  vel 
osd  his  uti  solent  cum  vel  do  anlm&  vel  do  aeriis  atheriisn'b  potbstatibos,  vel  do 
ccTBftia  Din  loqnuntur.  [In  Somn.  Sclp.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.]  On  the  contrary,  when  they  dis- 
riiwsed  of  the  First  Cadbk,  then  every  thing  was  delivered  exactly  agreeable  to  the  truth. 
Cetanm  mm  %d  summum  rr  pRiNapsk  omniom  drum — tractatus  se  andet  attollere — 
HmL  FABULoeaM  penitus  attingunt.  [id,  ibj]    The  reason  of  their  using  fcHon  or  fable, 
in  treating  of  their  false  gods,  was  to  hide  Uie  absurdities  attendant  on  their  worship ;  a 
worship  t£uagfat  to  be  necessary.     Hence,  as  hath  been  shown  elsewhere,  [vol.  I.  of  the 
Divine  Legition,  b.  iii.  sect.  6.]  they  were  led  from  the  abmrdity  and  tlie  necessiijf  to- 
getlier,  to  conclude  tkat  tUiUty,  and  not  truth,  uxu  the  end  <(f  religion;  and  from  another 
mistake  tliere  mentioned,  that  tUiiity  and  tntih  do  not  coincide.    From  these  two  principles 
neeeasarily  arose  a  third,  that  it  woi  expedient  and  lawful  to  deceive  for  the  public  good. 
And  on  this  last  was  founded  the  practice  of  fiction  above  meatiuned.     Now  the  whole 
ndlgion  of  Moses  being  established  on  that  very  doctrine,  in  the  handling  of  which  the 
ancieot  sages  neither  needed  nor  used  Jiction;  and  at  the  same  time  directly  opposing  that 
very  superstition,  for  the  sake  of  which,  the  fiction  %vas  employed ;  we  conclude,  with  cer- 
tainty, tliat  Moses  employed  kg  dburke  op  fiction  in  tlie  composition  or  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Jewish  religion.     But  2.  That  which  he  had  no  occasion  to  use,  we  think  it 
inpoasible  he  siiouk)  use,  if  Jiis  pretensions  were  (as  is  here  allowed)  real.  We  have,  indeed, 
in  order  to  display  tlie  wisdom  of  God's  dispensation,  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  em- 
ployed, in  the  contrivance  of  it,  all  tliose  arts  (tluMi<;h  in  an  infinitely  mure  perfect  degree) 
tvhirii  human  Uwgivers  are  wont  to  a<;e,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  civil  government:  for 
that,  without  forcing  tlie  will,  no  other  method  was  sufllcient  to  accomplish  the  end  de* 
signed.     But  this,  we  presume,  is  as  different  horn  fiction  as  truth  is  from  falseho<.d.  Thus 
fiv,  we  tiUnk,  Goo,  in  his  dispensations  to  men,  would  choose  to  do,  rather  than  to  fbrre 
lise  svilL     But  could  we  suppose  a  people,  favoured  with  a  divine  revelation,  so  absurdly 
as  to  be  inca}iable  of  being  worked  upon  by  commou  means,  %uthout  the  use 
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of  itme  degree  ofJleiUm,  we  should  then  conclude  God  would  nther  dioo»  miraodHidf  to 
overrule  the  will:  because  we  conceive  divine  revelatian  with  humtm^^dion  to  be  a  mialHt 
of  thiogs  utterly  incompatible ;  that  there  can  be  no  alliance  between  Goo  and  Bdlal;  ngr 
any  union  between  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  the  &ther  of  lies. 

P.  189,  EEEEE.  *' Suppose,"  says  Dr  Stebbing,  "a deist  shonld  aOefa  that  thm 
Israelites  learned  this  doctrine  in  Egjrpt  where  Moses  himself  alto  might  have  toamad  lt» 
How  would  you  prove  the  contrary?" — ^Ezaroinatioo,  pp.  S3,  34. 

Should  a  deitt  allege  ikiSf  as  making  any  thing  againH  my  argument,  or  fer  hit  emrn 
cause,  I  should  say  he  knew  as  little  either  of  one  or  the  other  as  Dr  Stabbing  hSmielf  does: 
for  my  argument  being  addressed  to  the  deist,  supposes  that  Moset  and  the  Isimelitea  might 
liave  learned  the  doctrine  in  Egypt;  and  on  that  supposSUoo,  deifies  them  to  find  a  rsaisn, 
exclusive  of  the  extraordinary providenee,  why  Moses  did  not  make  to  utsAil  and  necetsaiy 
a  doctrine  (in  favour  of  which  his  people  were  much  pn^udioed)  the  nnctksi  of  -Us  Jawt. 
Their  acquahitance  with  the  doctrine  in  Egypt,  1  supposed:  this  aoquaintanea  my  trga* 
ment  required  me  to  suppose:  and  yet  this  answerer  of  my  book  knew  to  little  of  itt  et^ 
tents,  as  to  ask,  how  I  woqld  provs  trs  contaary  ?  If  the  leamed  Doctor  had  any 
pertinent  drift  in  this  question,  you  can  discover  it  only  by  supposing  him  to'go  upon  tUs 
ridiculous  assumption,  that  what  the  Jews  once  learned  tbiajr  oouM  never  either  wmiemrm  or 
forget,  and  therefore  if  they  had  leamed  the  doctrine  of  a  tuture  state  In  Egypt,  they  co«ld 
not  be  so  ignorant  c^  it,  as  I  say  they  were.  But  to  dear  up  his  conceptions  in  this  matter 
he  may  have  recourse,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  latter  division  <^  the  fifth  taction  of  the  fifth 
booir,  of  the  Divine  Legation. 

P.  190,  F  F  F  F  F.  This  was  the  character  it  bore  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Joremlah, 
who  tells  us,  that  the  rebellious  Israelites,  frightened  at  the  power  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
refused  to  stay  any  longer  in  Judea,  saying.  No,  hut  we  will  go  inio  the  Immd  •/  Eyypi^ 
where  we  shaU  tee  no  war,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  nor  have  hunger  of  ieiud, 
and  there  will  we  dweU. — Chap.  xlii.  14. 

P/ 193,  G  G  G  G  G.  This  famous  book  (ss  is  the  fortune  of  aU  which  bring  new  pnofr 
for  revelation  in  a  new  way)  hath  undergone  many  heavy  censures  both  from  Jews  and 
Christians.  Those  blame  him  for  attempting  to  assign  reasons  for  the  eeremonial  onH- 
nances ;  these  for  exptadning  scripture  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  But  both,  at  anal, 
expose  their  own  ignorance  and  pretension.  In  this  work,  the  excellent  author  stodlod  the 
real  honour  of  God,  together  with  the  good  of  those  to  whom  his  discourse  was  addrstsiJ. 
And  because  its  end  and  design  appears  to  be  little  understood,  and  depends  on  a  curions 
piece  of  history,  neglected  by  his  editors  and  translators,  I  shall  give  the  reader  a  ibort 
account  of  it.  In  the  first  flourishing  times  of  the  Saracene  empire,  (as  we  learn  fironi 
William  of  Paris  in  his  book  De^Legibue)  a  great  number  of  Jews,  devoting  thomtelvoi  to 
the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  (then  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  with  a  kind  of 
scientific  fanaticism)  and  thereby  contracting  n(^  only  an  inquisitive  but  a  dispittatioas 
habit,  set  themselves  to  examine  into  the  rbasoks  op  thb  Jbwish  laws;  wldeh  befaig 
unable  to  discover,  tliey  too  liastily  concluded  them  to  be  useless,  absurd^  and  of  hnnan 
invention;  and  so  apostatir^,  in  great  numbers,  from  the  religite  of  their  latbeis.— 
**  Postquam  autera  Chaldoeis  sive  Babykmiis  et  genti  Arabum  commlxti  sunt,  et  miscner- 
unt  so  studiis  eonim  et  philosophise ;  et  secuti  siwt  opinioiies  philosophoram ;  ntsrSonles 
legis  SU8B  credulitates  et  Abrahie  fidem  contra  disputationes  eorum  et  ntlonet  defendtre: 
hinc  est  quod  facti  sunt  in  lege  erronei,  et  in  fide  ipsius  Abraha  haeretici ;  maximo  potl> 
quam  regnum  Saracenorum  diiVusum  est  super  habitationem  eorum.  Exindo  enim  ader- 
nitatem  mundi  et  alios  Aristotelis  errores  secuti  sunt  multi  eorum.  Hincqnt  paoei  verl 
Judiei  (hoc  est,  qui  non  in  parte  aliqu&  credulitatis  sus  Saraceni  sunt,  aut  AristotaUris 
consentientes  erroribus)  in  Usrrti  Saracenorum  inveiiiuntur,  do  his  qui  inter  phikMOfihot 
commorantur.  Dedit  enim  occasionem  non  levem  fqMstasiie  hujusmodi  oa  qma  vldMiir 
multorum  mandatonim  absurditas  vel  inutilitas:  dum  enim  ^>paret  in  elt  ahsnrdltM  eC 
iuutilitas,  nulla  autem  prsceptionis  aut  iiiliibitionis  earum  ratio,  nulla  obtervantlanim  nti* 
litas,  non  est  minim  si  ab  eis  receditur:  sed  tanquam  onera  supervacanea  pngiduntiir."'- 
fol.  18.  In  these  tiroes,  and  under  this  empire,  our  author  wrote.  So  that  nothing  oeuld 
be  more  useful  tlian  to  show  his  apostatizing  brethren  that  the  scripturis  might  be  da- 
fended,  na) ,  even  explained  on  the  principles  of  Aristotlr,  and  that  the  prsoepCs  of  the 
CEREMONIAL  LAW  woro  fouiided  in  the  highest  reasonableness  and  convenienot— Biaia*- 
nidtts,  where,  in  his  preface,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  writing  this  discourse,  plainly  hinCt 
at  that  apostasy — '*  Vertiginosos  vero  quod  attinet,  quorum  cerebrum  est  poUatan  et  vaab 
futiJibusque  ac  falsis  opioionibus  repletum,  quique  sibi  imaginantur  so  magnos  ease  pbilo- 
BOPHos,  ac  theologos,  illos  scio  fugituros  a  raultis,  contra  multa  etiam  otiyectioooa 
•— Lk'us  vero  benedictus  novit,  quantopere  timuerim  couscribere  ea,  quss  explioaro  el 
Hignare  volui  in  hoc  libro.  Nam  quia  talia  sunt  de  quibus  nuUus  ex  ginto  noilim  in 
<-aptivitato  quicquam  seripsit  liacteous,  quti  ratione  primus  ego  prodire  In  bfto 
uudco:  vonim  sufiultiis  sum  duubus  priudpiis;  prime,  quod  de  istiuamodi  oegotlt  didinn 
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Mt  licieiidi  Domino:  irkitan  pvceront  lbgkm  tuam,  &c.,  secundo,  eo  quod 

oostri  dicDBt,  onuifi  opera  tua  fiant  ad  gloriam  Dei." 

P.  196^  U  H  H  H  H.    The  teamed  author  of  the  elegant  and  useful  Letter  from  Rome 

Jm  kra  taken  to  himeelf  what  was  meant  in  general  of  the  numerous  writers  on  the  same 

Miyael;  and  ao  hat  done  it  tbo  honour  of  a  co^utation,  in  a  postscript  to  the  last  edition  of 

iitldltor.    But  the  jame  friendly  coniiderations  which  induced  him  to  end  the  postscript 

witli  deckring  his  unwillingness  to  enter  further  into  controrersy  with  me,  disposed  me  not 

leoilar  into  it  at  all.    This»  and  neither  any  neglect  of  him,  nor  any  force  I  apprehended 

ia  Us  arfumenla,  kept  me  silent     Howerer,  I  owe  so  much  both  to  myself  and  Uie  public, 

m  to  take  notice  of  a  misrepivsentation  of  my  argument;  and  a  change  of  the  question  In 

<yite  between  us:  without  which  noUce  the  controrersy  (as  I  agree  to  leave  it  where  it  is) 

oa scarce  be  fidrly  estimated. — *'A  paragraph  in  Mr  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moeee 

ihHfBi  aMy"  say  Dr  Middteton,  <<  to  detain  the  reader  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  obviate  the 

pnjidlees  whkii  the  authority  of  so  celebrated  a  writer  may  probably  inject,  to  the  disadvan- 

t^i  sf  my  argnroent— 1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  move  my  learned  friend  to 

pm  so  severe  a  censure  upon  an  argument  which  has  hitherto  been  espoused  by  all  pro- 

totints;  admitted  by  many  papists;  and  evaded  rather  than  contradicted  by  any.  But  what- 

•fw  was  his  motive,  which,  I  persuade  myself,  was  no  unfriendly  one,  he  will  certainly  pardon 

ai,  if,  pctrsuinf  the  full  conviction  of  my  mind,  I  attempt  to  defend  an  establisht:d  priociplo, 

eoDfirmcd  by  ttroog  and  numerous  iSscts,  against  an  opinion  wholly  new  and  strange  to  me ; 

•ad  wkichy  if  It  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  force,  overthrows  the  whole  credit  and  use  of 

■jr  present  work. — He  allows  that  the  writers,  who  have  undertaken  to  deduce  the  ritee  qf 

ptpetpfrom  paganiemj  have  shown  an  exact  and  ewrprieing  Ukeneu  between  them  in  a  great 

mieig  of  inetancee.     This,  says  he,  one  wouM  think,  is  allowing  every  thing  that  the 

mm  demands;  It  is  eveiy  thing,  I  dare  say,  that  those  writers  desire."*    That  it  is  every 

llsy  thoee  writere  desire,  I  can  easily  believe,  since  I  see,  my  learned  friend  himself  hatli 

eoosklered  these  two  assertions,  1.  The  religion  of  the  present  Romans  derived  from  that 

tf  their  heathen  ancestors  ;  and,  2.  ^n  exact  conformity,  or  uniformity  rather  of  worship 

kbetem  popery  amd paganism :  he  hath  considered  them,  I  say,  as  convertible  propositions: 

ir,  undertaking,  as  his  titlepage  informs  us,  to  prove  the  religion  of  the  present  Romans 

itHeed  from  that  of  their  heathen  ancestors}  and  having  gone  through  his  arguments,  he 

emeUidee  them  in  these  words,  "  But  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  conclude,  being  persuaded, 

if  1  do  not  flatter  mjrself  too  much,  that  I  have  sufficiently  made  good  uhat  I  first  under- 

lOOK  TO  PAOVE,  an  exact  ronformity,  or  uniformity  rather,  of  worship  between  popery  and 

|iganism."f     But  what  he  undertooh  to  prove,  we  see,  was.   The  religion  of  the  present 

i?fiaisf  derived  from  their  heathen  ancestors:    that  I  have  therefore,  as  my  learned  friend 

stesrvBi,  mUewedevery  thing  those  writers  desire,  is  very  likely.     But  then  whether  I  have 

mUmoed  every  thing  that  the  cause  tiemands,  is  another  question:  which  I  think  can  never  be 

dstcnnined  in  the  affirmative,  till  it  be  shown  that  no  other  probable  cause  can  be  assigned  of 

\3tim  exact  conformity  hettpeen  Papists  and  Pagans,  but  a  borrowing  or  derivation  from  one  to 

the  otlier.  And  I  guess,  that  now  this  is  never  likely  to  be  done,  since  I  myself  have  actually 

irtgncd  another  probable  cause,  namely,  the  same  spirit  of  superstition  operating  in  the  like 

ciroiinstanres. 

But  this  justly  celebrated  writer  goes  on — "  This  question  according  to  his  [the  author  of 
The  Divine  Legation'\  notion  is  noi  to  be  decided  by  facts,  but  by  a  principle  of  a  diflcrent 
kind,  a  superior  hnowledge  of  human  ntUureJ^X  Here  I  am  forced  to  complain  of  a  want 
of  candour,  a  want  not  natural  to  my  learned  friend.  For,  whence  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that 
ke  collects,  that,  according  to  my  notion,  this  question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  facts,  but  a 
superior  kftowledge  pf  human  nature?  From  any  thing  I  have  said?  Or  from  any  thhig 
1  have  omitted  to  say?  Surely,  not  from  any  thing  I  have  said  (though  he  seems  to  in- 
ainuate  so  much  by  putting  the  words  a  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  italic 
characters  as  they  are  called)  because  I  leave  him  in  possession  of  his  facts,  and  give  them 
all  the  validity  ho  desires;  which  he  himself  observes;  and,  from  thence,  as  we  see,  en- 
deavours to  draw  some  advantage  to  his  hypothesis: — Nor  from  any  thing  1  have  omitted 
to  say ;  lor,  in  this  short  paragraph  where  I  deliver  my  opinion,  and,  by  reason  of  its  evidence, 
ofler  but  one  single  argument  in  its  support,  that  argument  arises  from  a  fact,  viz.  tliat  the 
superstitious  customs  in  question  were  many  ages  later  than  the  conversion  of  the  imperial 
city  to  the  Christian  faith:  whence  I  conclude,  that  the  ruling  churchmen  could  have  no 
motive  in  borrowing  from  pagan  customs,  either  as  those  customs  were  then  fashionable  in 
lhem<9elves,  or  respectable  for  the  number  or  quality  of  their  followers.  And  what  makes 
this  the  man  extraordinary  is,  that  my  learned  friend  himself  immediately  afterwards  quotes 
theee  words;  and  then  tells  the  reader,  that  my  argument  consists  of  an  historical  fait, 
and  of  a  consequence  deduced  from  it.  It  ap|H'ars  tlicrefore,  that,  acwrding  to  my  notion, 
the  question  m  to  t>e  decided  by  facts,  and  not  by  a  superior  hnowledge  of  human  nature. 
Vet  I  must  confess  I  then  thought,  and  do  so  still,  that  a  superior  knowledge  qf  human  no- 

*  Poitscript,  p.  2>J8.  t  Letter,  p.  224.  t  Postscript,  p.  228. 
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tun  vroukl  do  no  liama,  ts  it  mi^lit  cnahlc  men  to  judge  better  oi  ftuU  tlian  we  find  thcj 

»re  generally  accustomed  to  do.     But  will  tiiis  excuse  a  candid  represcnter  for  sayinf,  UmI 

the  qmestkm,  according  to  my  notion,  tM#  not  to  be  decided  bfffatU,  hui  m  mperiar  ktmm 

UdgB  ^  human  naturef     However,  to  do  my  learned  friend  alt  jmtice,  I  rauft  BMdt  nyv 

tliaty  as  if  tlieso  were  enty  words  of  course,  that  is,  words  of  contraveny,  bs  gpet  oo,  tliro^li 

the  body  of  his  pastacri|>t,  to  invalidate  my  argument  from /<icf/  and  w»  hflir  no  more  of  ft  mi- 

jterior  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  in  this  place  where  it  was  brought  in  to  be  Itnghfld  at. 

As  to  the  ai'gument,  it  must  even  shift  for  itself.    It  lias  done  mora  mischief  already  tbam 

I  was  aware  of:  and  forced  my  learned  friend  to  extend  his  charge  finum  Uie  w»odem  to  the 

ancient  church  of  Rome,     For  my  argument,  from  the  low  birth  of  the  superstitions  in 

question,  coming  against  his  hypothesis,  after  he  had  once  and  agi^n  declared  the  porpoee 

of  liis  letter  to  be  the  exix>sing  of  the  heathenish  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  prssknt 

cAicrcA  (/  Rome;  he  was  obliged,  in  support  of  tluit  hypothesis,  to  show  that  even  the  early 

ages  of  the  church  were  not  free  from  the  infection.  Which  hath  now  quite  shifted  the  sul^iert 

witli  the  scene,  end  will  make  the  argument  of  his  piece  from  heno^brth  to  run  thus,  The 

religion  of  the  present  Romans  derived  from  their  early  Christian  ancestors;  and  theirs,  from 

the  neighbouring  pagans.     To  s|)eak  freely,  my  reasoning  (which  was  an  argument  ad  Ao- 

minem,  and,  as  such,  I  thought,  would  have  been  reverenced)  reduced  the  learned  writer 

to  this  dilemma;  cither  to  allow  the  fact,  and  give  up  his  hypothesis;  or  to  deny  the  fiMt, 

and  change  his  question.     And  he  has  chosen  the  latter  as  the  leaser  evil.     As  to  the  &et; 

that  the  churches  of  the  first  ages  might  do  that  on  their  own  heads,  which  Mosee  did  upoo 

authority,  i.  e.  indulge  their  pagan  converts  with  such  <if  their  customs  as  could  not  be  easily 

abused  to  superstition,  may  be  safely  acknowledged.     My  learned  friend  has  produced  a  few 

instances  of  such  indulgence,  which  tlie  cen'-.ure  of  some  of  the  more  acrupolooi  of  those 

times  hath  brought  to  our  knowledge.   But  the  great  farraginous  body  of  popish  rites  and 

coremonief,  tlie  subject  of  my  learned  friend's  Letter  from  Rome,  had  surely  a  dlflerenl 

original.    They  were  brought  into  tlie  church  when  paganism  was  in  part  abhorred  and  in 

part  forgotten;  and  when  the  same  spirit  of  sordid  suficrstition  which  had  orer^reed  the 

gentile  world,  had  now  deeply  infected  tlie  Christian. 
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Ha  VINO  now  examined  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
TALEKT8  of  their  lawgiver,  I  come  next  to  consider  the  nature  of  that 
policy,  which  by  his  ministry  was  introduced  amongst  them.  For  in 
these  two  inquiries  I  hope  to  lay  a  strong  and  lasting  foundation  for  the 
nif^rt  of  the  third  general  proposition,  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
Me  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make 
part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

We  find  amongst  this  people  a  policy  differing  from  all  the  institutions 
of  mankind:  in  which  the  two  societies,  civil  and  religious,  were  per- 
fectly incorporated,  with  God  Almighty,  as  a  temporal  Governor, 
at  the  head  of  both. 

The  peculiar  administration  attending  so  singular  a  frame  of  govem- 
ment  hath  always  kept  it  from  the  knowledge  of  superficial  observers. 
Chrigtian  writers,  by  considering  Judaism  as  a  religious  policy  only,  or 
a  church ;  and  deists,  as  a  civil  policy  only,  or  a  state ;  have  run  into 
infinite  mistakes  concerning  the  reason,  the  nature,  and  Uie  end  of  its 
laws  and  institutions.  And,  on  so  partial  a  view  of  it,  no  wonder  that 
neither  have  done  justice  to  this  amazing  economy.  Let  us  suppose, 
the  famous  picture  of  the  female  centaur  by  Zeuxis,  where  two  different 
nUnres  were  so  admirably  incorporated,  that  the  passage  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  *  became  insensible;  let  us,  I  say,  suppose 
this  picture  to  have  been  placed  before  two  competent  judges,  yet  in 
»«ch  different  points  of  view,  that  the  one  could  see  only  the  brutal,  the 
other  the  human  part ;  would  not  the  first  have  thought  it  a  beautiful 
horse,  and  the  second,  as  beautiful  a  woman ;  and  would  not  each  have 
given  the  creature  supposed  to  be  represented  such  functions  as  he 
judged  proper  to  the  species  in  which  he  ranked  it?  But  would  not 
hoth  of  them  have  been  mistaken ;  and  would  not  a  sight  of  the  whole 
have  taught  them  to  rectify  their  wrong  judgments  as  well  knowing 

*  Tit  ;WXi<«»  5i  Itrrtv  y%  rUf  xcXXiVmr,  »ieu  ftmXtfra  ml  etrr«X«i'  !**-/»,  mift.njist  ««  «« 

Bmit  rvfimriu  *«)  gu>1%lrat  r£  yvtaixuM  ri  /wjri**?,  ri^if*m,  Koi  $v»  mi^t  fAtrmQiufUfmt  ««i 
U  ffwrnymynt  r^iWfiUit,  X«»^«fi<  t»ii»  #"»/'<»  i«  ^ariftUt  tit  ri  tri^tf  y^ar^fAifii, — Zlux'w, 
c»p.  C.  L  I.  p.  ^^43,  edit.  lUilzii,  Amit.  4to,  1743. 
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that  the  functions  of  such  a  compounded  animal,  whenever  it  existed, 
must  be  very  diflPerent  from  those  of  either  of  the  other,  singly  and 
alone.  From  such  partial  judges  of  the  law  therefore  little  assistance 
is  to  be  expected  towards  the  discovery  of  its  true  nature. 

Much  less  are  we  to  expect  from  the  Jewish  doctors:  who,  though 
they  still  keep  sheltered,  as  it  were,  in  the  ruins  of  this  august  and  awfol 
fabric ;  yet  patch  it  up  with  the  same  barbarity  of  taste,  and  impotenee 
of  science,  that  the  present  Greeks  are  wont  to  hide  themselves  amongst 
the  mouldering  monuments  of  Attic  power  and  politeness.  Who,  as  oar 
travellers  inform  us,  take  a  beggarly  pride  in  keeping  up  their  claim  to 
these  wonders  of  their  ancestors'  magnificence,  by  white-washing  the 
Parian  marble  with  chalk,  and  incrusting  the  porphyry  and  granite  with 
tiles  and  potsherds. 

But  least  of  all  shall  we  receive  light  from  the  fantastic  visions  of  our 
English  Cocceians;  *  who  have  sublimed  the  crude  nonsense  of  the 
cabalists,  so  long  busied  in  the  dull  amusement  of  picking  mysteries  out 
of  letters,  into  a  more  spiritual  kind  of  folly ;  a  quintessence  well  defe- 
cated from  all  the  impurities  of  sense  and  meaning. 

Therefore,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  economy,  we  nmst 
begin  with  this  truth,  to  which  every  page  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is 
ready  to  bear  witness,  T/uU  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  toas  in  order 
to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  the  unitt,  amidst  an  idolatrous  and  po^ 
theistic  world.  The  necessity  of  this  provision  shall  be  shown  at  laige 
hereafter.f  At  present  we  only  desire  the  deist  would  be  so  civil  as  to 
suppose  there  might  possibly  be  a  sufficient  cause. 

But  now,  because  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  separation  was  fulfilling 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  their  father;  these  men  have  taken  ooca- 
sion  to  represent  it  as  made  for  the  sake  of  a  favoctritx  people.^ 
And  then  again,  supposing  such  apartial  distinction  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  attributes,  have  ventured  to  arraign  the  law  itself  of  imposture. 

But  this  representation  of  the  fact  is  both  unjust  and  absurd.  They 
cannot  deny  but  it  might  be  God*s  purpose,  at  least,  that  it  became  his 
goodness,  to  preserve  tlie  doctrine  of  the  unity  amidst  an  idolatrous 
world.  But  this  (we  know  by  the  event)  could  never  be  effected  but  by 
a  separation  of  one  part  from  the  rest.  Nor  could  such  a  separation  be 
made  any  otherwise  than  by  bringing  that  part  under  God's  peculin 
protection:  the  consequence  of  which  were  great  temporal  blxm- 
iNos.  Now  as  some  one  people  must  needs  be  selected  for  this  puipoee^ 
it  seems  most  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  divine  wisdom,  which  commonly 
eficcts  many  ends  by  the  same  means,  to  make  the  blessings  attendanl 
on  such  a  selection,  the  reward  of  some  high  exalted  virtue  in  the  pro- 
genitors of  tlie  chosen  people.  But  therefcQ^  to  object  that  they 
chosen  as  favourites,  is  both  unjust  and  absurd.  The  separation 
made  for  the  sake  of  mankind  in  general ;  though  one  people 


*  The  followers  of  Hutcliinson.  t  lu  Um  niathboak. 
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tiie  honoured  instnunont,  in  reward  of  their  forefathers'  virtues.  And 
this  is  the  language  of  those  very  scriptures  which,  as  they  pretend, 
iiaith  the  objection.  Where  God,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  promises  to 
restore  the  Israelites,  after  a  short  dispersion  through  the  countries,  to 
dieir  own  land,  he  declares  this  to  be  the  end  of  their  separation :  <*  There- 
five  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  God,  I  do  not 

THIS  TOR  TOUR  8AXE8,  O  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL,  BUT  FOR  MINE  HOLT  NAME'S 

UKX,  which  ye3  have  profaned  among  the  heathen  whither  ye  went. 
And  I  wiU  sanctify  my  great  name  which  was  profaned  amongst  the 
Imthen,  which  ye  have  profaned  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  the  heathen 
•imU  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  saith  the  Lord  God,  when  I  shall  be 
saDctified  in  you  before  their  eyes."*  What  God  himself  says  of  the 
PEOPLE,  St  Paul  says  of  their  law:  "Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law? 
It  was  added  because  of  transgressions  ;  till  the  seed  should  come, 
to  whom  the  promise  was  inade.''f  It  wcu  added^  says  the  apostle.  To 
what?  To  the  patriarchal  religion  of  the  unitt.|  To  what  end  ?  Be- 
come  of  irantgressiansy  i.  e.  the  transgressions  of  polytheism  and  idola- 
tiy;  into  which  the  rest  of  mankind  were  already  absorbed,  and  the 
Jevs  at  that  time  hastening  apace ;  and  from  which  there  was  no  other 
neana  of  restraining  them,  than  by  this  addition  ;  an  addition  that  kept 
tiiem  separate  from  all  others,  and  preserved  the  doctrine  of  the  unitt 
till  the  coming  of  the  promised  seed. 

But  another  thing  offends  the  deists :  they  cannot  understand,  let  the 
end  of  this  choice  be  what  it  would,  why  God  should  prefer  so  perverse 
and  sottish  a  people,  to  all  others.     One  reason  hath  been  given  already ; 
that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  fulfill  the  promise 
made  to  the  patriarchs.     But  others  are  not  wanting;  and  those  very 
agreeable  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  infinite  wisdom ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
thisy  that  .the  extraordinart  providence,  by  which  they  were  blessed 
and  protected,  might  become  the  more  visible  and  illustrious.     For  had 
they  been  endowed  with  the  shining  qualities  of  the  more  polished  na- 
tions, the  effects  of  that  providence  might  have  been  ascribed  to  tlieir 
own  power  or  wisdom.     Their  impotence  and  inability,  when  left  to 
themselves,  is  finely  represented  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  by  the  simili- 
tude of  the  vine-tree:  Son  qfman^  what  is  the  vifie-tree  more  than  any 
iree^  or  than  a  branch  which  is  amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest  ?     Shall 
fcood  be  taken  thereof  to  do  any  work  ?  or  will  meti  take  a  pin  of  it  to 
hang  any  vessel  thereon? — Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  As  the 
vinc'trec  amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest,^  &c.     For  as  the  vine,  which, 
with  cultivation  and  support,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees,  becomes 
the  most  worthless,  when  lefl  neglected  in  its  own  natural  state:  so  the 
Jews,  who  made  so  superior  a  figure  under  the  particular  protection  of 
God,  when,  for  their  sins,  that  protection  was  witl\drawn,  became  the 
and  most  contemptible  of  all  tributary  nations. 


xMvi.  22,  23.     t  Gal.  iil.  19.  t  See  note  A,  at  llw  end  of  tliis  book. 
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The  poet  Voltaibe  indeed  has  had  a  different  revelation.  '*  Tlie 
pride  of  every  individual  amongst  the  Jews,"  says  he,  <<  is  interested  in 
believing,  that  it  was  not  their  detestable  policy,  their  ignorance  in 
the  arts,  and  their  unpoliteness,  which  destroyed  them ;  but  that  it  is 
God's  anger  which  yet  pursues  them  for  their  idolatries."*  This  db- 
TESTABLE  POLICY  (for  SO,  with  the  free  insolence  of  impiety,  chanu> 
teristic  of  these  times,  he  calls  the  Mosaic  institution)  was  a  prindple 
of  independency:  this  ignorance  in  the  arts  prevented  the  entrance  of 
luxury;  and  this  unpoliteness  hindered  the  practice  of  it.  And  yet 
parsimony,  frugality,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty,  which  naturally  preserve 
other  states,  all  tended,  in  the  ideas  of  this  wonderful  politician,  to 
destroy  the  Jewish.  Egypt  was  long  lost  for  want  of  a  spirit  of  inde* 
pendency;  Greece  sunk  by  its  knowledge  in  the  arts;  and  Rome  was 
ruined  by  its  politeness:  yet  Judea  suffered  for  the  want  of  all  these 
causes  of  destruction.  Is  not  this  more  than  a  thousand  topical  argn- 
ments,  to  prove,  that  they  were  ruined  by  nothing  but  by  their  idolatries, 
which  brought  down  God's  vengeance  upon  them?  But  any  contrivance 
will  serve  a  poet,  any  argument  will  satisfy  a  freethinker,  to  keep  a  God 
and  his  providence  at  a  distance.  And  that  the  people  were  as  betbb- 
TABLE  as  their  policy,  the  same  poet,  the  virtuous  Voltaire,  assures  ns, 
— <<  We  do  not  find,"  says  he,  <*  throughout  the  whole  annals  of  the 
Hebbew  people  one  generous  action.  They  are  utter  strangers  both 
to  hospitality,  to  beneficence,  and  to  clemency.  Their  sovereign  good 
is  the  practice  of  usury,  with  all  but  their  own  nation.  And  this  dis- 
position, the  principle  of  all  baseness,  is  so  inrooted  in  their  hearts,  that 
ustirjf  is  the  constant  object  of  the  figures  they  employ  in  that  ^lecies 
of  eloquence  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  Their  glory  is  to  lay  ttoHie^ 
with  fire  and  sword^  such  paltry  villages  as  they  were  just  able  to  storm  : 
They  cut  the  throats  of  the  old  men  and  children^  and  reserve  from 
slaughter  only  the  marriageable  virgins.  They  assassinate  their  ma»^ 
ters  when  they  are  slaves.  They  are  incapable  of  pardoning  when  they 
conquer.     They  abe  the  foes  of  all  MANKiND."f 

Such  is  the  strong  colouring  of  our  mobal  paintee.  He  has  dipped 
his  pencil  in  sulphur  to  delineate  with  horns  and  tails,  these  chosen  in- 
struments of  God's  vengeance  on  a  devoted  nation,  overrun  with  UMf  a- 
titual  lust  and  brutish  idolatry;  for  to  their  destruction,  the  mnrden, 
the  rapine,  and  the  violations  here  charged  upon  the  Hebrew  peopUj 

*  L'orgueil  dc  cliaque  Jiiif  est  iutercss^  h  croire  que  re  Ti*est  point  n  DrruTABUi 
poLiTiQUK,  son  ignor&nce  dcs  arts,  sa  grossieretv,  qui  I'a  perdu;  mais  que  c*est  la  ooi^  di 
Dieu  que  le  punit. — Rem.  ix.  sur  les  polishes  de  Pascal. 

•f  ()n  no  voit  dans  toutes  les  Anoales  du  peuple  Hebreu  aucune  artioo  geii^reuse.  Ik 
nc  connaissont  ni  riio^pitolite,  ni  la  liberality,  ni  la  cUmence.  Lcur  sourerein  bonhear  «| 
d'cxcrcer  Tusure  avec  les  etrangers;  et  cet  esprit  de  usure,  principe  de  toute  lachetit,  «■! 
tellement  enracine  dans  leurs  ccBurs,  que  c'est  robjet  cootinuel  dcs  figures,  qu'Us  employeiil 
dans  r  esjwce  d*eloquenf e,  qui  leur  est  propre.  Leur  gloire  est  de  mettre  k  ftu  k  nmj 
les  petite  villages,  dont  ils  peurent  t'einparer.  lis  ^gorgcnt  les  vieillardt  &  let  enbni-  Oi 
nc  reservent  que  ics  filics  nubilcs ;  ibi  assassinent  Icurs  maitres  quand  ils  sent  etrlaTes';  tti 
no  savent  jamais  pardoniier  quand  ils  sont  vainqucnrs;  ils  sunt  les  enmkm«  dv 
iiUMAiN. — Addit.  h  rilist.  Generale,  p.  30. 
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aUode.  For  ike  rest,  it  is  so  much  below  all  criticism,  that  one  is  almost 
athamed  to  touch  upon  it.  Otherwise,  we  might  observe,  that  in  his 
nge  he  hath  confounded  the  character  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  with 
that  of  the  modem  Jews,  two  people  as  much  luilike  as  the  ancient 
Franks  to  modem  Frenchmen. — We  might  be  merry  with  the  nonsense, 
of  utwr^s  being  the  object  of  their  figures  of  eloquences  which  yet  is 
not  more  ridiculous  in  the  thought  than  absurd  in  the  expression ;  his 
meaning,  I  suppose,  being,  that  their  iigures  of  eloquence  are  formed 
from,  and  allude  to,  the  circumstances  attending  their  practice  of  usurifx 

But  the  afiair  grows  more  serious,  as  we  proceed  with  our  general 
hifUnian;  and  we  shall  find  that  this  unhappy  people,  however  tliey 
nay  stand  with  their  Crody  certainly,  at  present,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  lie  under  the  poe^s  curse.  And  from  his  unconmion  knowledge 
of  their  usury  and  their  eloquence^  I  should  suspect,  he  had  lately  beeu 
tiaoaacting  some  money-matters  with  them,  and  had  been  not  only  out- 
witted but  out-talked  too  into  the  bargiain. 

As  to  their  hatred  of  all,  mankind,  (the  chopping  block  of  infi- 
<lelity)  we  have  it  over  again,  and  more  at  large,  in   anotlicr  place. 
"^Yoaare,"  says  he  to  his  reader,  '<  struck  with  that  hatred  and  contempt, 
vhich  all  people  have  always  entertained  for  the  Jewish  nation.     It  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  their  i^egislation  ;   which  reduced 
things  to  the  necessity,  that  either  the  Jews  must  enslave  the  whole 
voild,  or  that  they,  in  their  turn,  must  be  crushed  and  destroyed.     It 
VAS  COMMANDED  THEM  to  hold  all  Other  people  in  abhorrence,  and  to 
think  themselves  polluted  if  they  had  eat  in*  the  same  dish  which  belong- 
ed to  a  tiMm  of  another  religion.     By  the  very  i«aw  itself,  they  at 
length  found  themselves  the  natural  enemies  of  the  whole  race  of 

MANRIND.'** 

I  bdieve  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  even  in  the  dirtiest  sink  of  free- 
thinking,  so  much  fidsehood,  absurdity,  and  malice,  heaped  togetlier  in 
so  few  words.  He  says,  There  was  an  inevitable  necessity ^  arising  from 
the  very  genius  of  the  law  itself  either  that  this  people  should  enslave 
the  whi^  warldy  or  that  they^  in  their  turn,  should  be  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed* 

It  might  be  thought  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  poet  should  read 
his  Bible:  but  one  might  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he  had  heard  at 
least  of  its  general  contents.  If  he  ever  had,  could  he,  unmasked,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  sun,  have  said,  "  That  the  Mosaic  law  directed  or 
encouraged  the  Jewish  people  to  attempt  extensive  con(iuests  ?"  That 
veiy  LAW,  which  not  only  assigned  a  peculiar  and  narrow  district  for  the 
abode  of  its  followers;  but,  by  a  number  of  institutions,  actually  confined 

• Voos  elcs  frappes  de  cette  haine  ct  tic  ce  mepris  quo  toutcs  les  nations  ont  toii^'ourB 

eu  pour  la  nation  Julve.  Cost  la  suite  inevitable  de  lkur  lkoislation;  il  falloit,  oa  que 
re  p«i|de  snbjuguSt  tout,  ou'qu'ii  fut  erras*.  li  lui  fut  ordonne  d'avoir  lea  nations  en  hor- 
rrar  et  de  ae  croire  souilles  s'ils  avaient  mange  dans  un  plat,  qui  ciit  appartenu  u  un 
homme  d'un  autre  loi—ils  se  trouverent  PAR  ledr  ix)I  mkme  eiifm  cnnemia  iialurels  du 
«;e:«»e  HvMAiN.— Add.  a  rilist.  Generale,  p.  174. 
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them  within  those  limits:  such  as  the  stated  division  of  the  land  to 
tribe;  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  horses;  the  di8tincti<Hi  of  meaU  u 
clean  and  unclean :  the  yearly  visit  of  each  individual  to  Jenisalein, 
many  others.  The  poet,  who  appears  throughout  his  whole  hiatoiy  ti 
be  a  much  better  mussulman  than  a  Christian,  was  surely,  when  he  mH 
this,  in  some  pious  meditation  on  the  Alcokan  ;  which  indeed,  by  A$ . 
inevitable  cansequetice  of  its  legiskuion,  must  either  set  the  SaraieeM 
upon  enslaving  all  mankind,  or  all  mankind  on  extirpating  so  pemicioiia 
a  crew  of  miscreants. 

But  the  Jewsy  he  tells  us,  were  commanded  to  hold  all  other  pecpU 
in  abhorrence.  If  he  had  said,  to  Jiold  their  idolatries  m  abhorremot^ 
he  had  said  true;  but  that  was  saying  nothing.  To  tell  the  world  that 
the  Jews  were  commanded  to  hold  the  rEBSONS  of  idolaters  in  abkow^ 
rence,  was  done  like  a  poet. 

But  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  I^  Jews  foundy  by  the  vnay 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LAW  ITSELF,  that   they  Were  the  NATURAL  MB* 

MIES  of  all  mankind,  this  was  not  like  a  poet,  being  indeed  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  FROBABLE ;  for  by  the  constitution  of  the  law  itself  every 
Jew  that  could  read,  found  all  mankind  to  be  his  brethren.  Fop 
Moses,  to  prevent  any  such  estrangement,  which  some  other  parts  of  hin 
institution,  if  abused,  might  occasion,  was  careful  to  acquaint  the  ehoMft 
family  with  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  of  their  descent  from  one 
man  and  woman;  and,  in  order  to  impress  this  salutary  tmth  matm 
strongly  on  their  minds,  he  draws  out  an  exact  genealogy  from  Adam» 
not  only  of  the  direct  line  ^hich  was  to  inhabit  the  land  of  Judea»  but 
of  all  the  collateral  branches  by  which  the  whole  earth  was  peopled. 

So  that  were  our  poet  to  turn  lawgiver,  (which  he  might  as  well  do» 
as  GENERAL  HISTORIAN)  and  sit  down  to  contrive  a  method  by  whiek 
brotherly  love  and  affection  might  be  best  established  amongst  the  sons 
of  men,  one  might  defy  him,  with  all  his  poetical  or  historical  invention; 
to  hit  upon  any  more  efficacious  than  that  which  Moses  has  hen  em- 
ployed. St  Paul,  when  he  would  enlarge  the  affections  of  the  Athenians 
(to  whom  all  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  were  become  barbari- 
ans) to  that  extent  which  Christian  benevolence  requires,  employed  no 
other  topic  than  this,  that  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
OF  men  :  and  from  thence  inferred,  that  they  all  stand  in  the  relation  of 
brethren  to  one  another. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  are  we  then  to  think  of  that  odium 
HUMANi  GENERIS,  witli  which  the  ancient  pagans  charged  the  Jews?  I 
have  shown,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
shadow  from  fact  to  support  this  calumny ;  and  that  it  was  merely  an 
imaginary  consequence,  which  they  drew  from  the  others'  declared  hate 
and  abhorrence  of  tlie  idols  of  paganism,  and  firm  adherence  to  the  sole 
worship  of  the  Ofie  true  God,  But  besides  this  6rigiual,  the  principles 
and  doctrine,  there  was  another,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
religion;  either  of  them  sufficient  alone  to  perpetuate  this  wretched 
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flriDmy  amongst  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men.  That  the  doctrine  was 
TOthj  of  its  original,  the  enemies  of  revelation  confess;  That  the 
fjtshlhhment  of  the  ceremumiesy  as  they  were  n<eces8ary  to  support  the 
AflArnw,  were  of  no  less  importance,  I  shall  now  show  our  poet. 

To  sefMrate  one  people  ftom  all  others,  in  order  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unityf  was  a  just  purpose. 

No  separation  could  be  made  but  by  a  ceremonial  law. 

No  ceremonial  law  could  be  established  for  this  purpose,  but  what 
■nut  make  the  gentiles  be  esteemed  unclean  by  the  separated  people. 

The  eonsequenee  of  an  estimated  unelecmneUy  must  be  the  avoiding 
hwidi  horror:  winoh,  when  observed  by  their  enemies,  would  be  mali* 
eioQsly  represented  to  arise  from  this  imaginary  odium  kumani  generis. 
Whstidea  then  most  we  needs  entertain,  I  will  not  say  of  the  religion, 
iMt  of  the  common  honesty  of  a  modem  writer,  who,  without  the  least 
ksowledge  of  the  Jewish  nation  or  their  policy,  can  repeat  an  old  ex- 
ploded cahunny  with  the  assurance  of  one  who  had  <tiscovered  a  newly 
ickaowledged  troth?  But  the  pagans  were  decent  when  compared  to 
Ifeb  nide  libertine.  They  never  had  the  insolence  to  say,  that  this  pre- 
sided haU  of  att  mankind  was  coMicAirDED  Br  toe  law  itsslf. 
Iky  had  more  sense  as  well  as  modesty.  They  reverenced  the  great 
iewirii  lawgiver,  who,  tiiey  saw,  by  his  accouht  of  the  origin  of  the 
hoBsn  fiaoe,  had  laid  the  strongest  foundation  amongst  his  people,  of 
botheriy  love  to  all  men.  A  foundation,  which  not  otie  of  the  most 
eelebfited  lawgivers  of  antiquity  had  either  the  wit  to  enforce,  or  the 
t^fjuaty  to  diseover. 

Wed,  but  if  the  Jews  were  indeed  that  j>itTEsrABjjt  pe(^»le  which  the 
[lost  Vollaire  represents  them  to  be,  they  were  properly  fitted  however 
with  a  lav,  which,  he  assures  us,  was  full  as  detbstabui.  What  pity 
ii  tt  that  he  did  not  know  just  so  much  of  his  Bible,  however,  as  might 
■BTfe  to  give  some  small  countenance  at  least  to  his  impieties!  We 
might  then  have  had  the  prophet  to  support  the  poet,  where,  speaking  in 
the  uune  of  God,  he  says — I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  goody  and 
jsrfysujifi  wherehy  they  should  not  /fve*.  But  to  leave  this  to  his 
■sturer  projects;  and  go  on  with  him,  in  his  pious  design  of  eradicating 
tUs  devoted  people;  for  he  assures  us,  we  see,  that  unless  they  be  rooted 
out,  their  detestable  poucv  will  set  them  upon  enslaving  all  man* 
kind. 

He  hath  shown  the  people  to  be  detestahUy  and  their  law  to  be 
ietettablei  and  well  has  he  provided  for  the  reception  of  both,  a  most 
ditestahle  couznrRV.  You  may,  if  you  please,  suppose  all  this  done  in 
▼indication  of  the  good  providence  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  for  a  people  so 
bad,eertainly  deserved  neither  a  better  government  nor  habitation.  No, 
he  Ind  a  nobler  end  than  this;  it  was  to  give  the  lie  to  the  legate  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  promised  to  them,  in  his  Master's  name,  A  land 
fiiwimg  with  milk  and  honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands.     Having  jsrotten 

*  KwkiH.-^e  book  IV.  sect,  d 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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Moses  at  this  advantage,  by  the  assistance  of  Servetus  and  kis  foUowen 
(for  he  always  speaks  from  good  authority)  he  draws  tins  deligblM 
picture  of  the  holt  ulnix— "  All  of  it  which  is  situated  towards  the 
south,  consists  of  deserts  of  salt  sands  on  the  side  of  the  Meditam^ 
nean  and  Egypt;  and  of  horrid  mountains  all  the  way  to  Eaongaber, 
towards  the  Red  Sea.  These  sands,  and  these  rodcs,  at  praaeat  po^ 
sessed  by  a  few  straggling  Arabian  robbers,  were  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  Jews."* 

Now  admitting  this  account  to  be  true:  1.  In  the  first  plaoe^  we  may 
inform  our  poet,  that,  from  the  £ftce  of  a  country  lying  deeert,  there  is 
no  safe  judgment  to  be  made  of  the  degree  of  its  fertility  when  weH 
cultivated;  especially  of  such  a  one  as  is  here  described,  eonaisting  of 
rugged  mountains  and  sandy  plains,  which,  without  culture,  indeed^ 
produce  nothing,  but  which,  by  human  industry  in  a  ha|^»y  ^^'T»wi*i>,  may 
be  made  to  vie  with  soils  naturally  the  most  prolific  2*  It  appean^ 
from  the  vast  numbers  which  this  country  actually  sustained  in  the  moat 
flourishing  times  of  the  theocracy,  that  it  well  answered  the 
their  lawgiver  had  bestowed  upon  it,  q/"  a  land /lowing  wiik  Mttt 
honey.  3.  The  Israelites,  when  they  took  possession  of  it,  cettaldy 
found  it  to  come  up  to  the  character  which  Moses  had  given  them,  of  a 
place  where  they  should  find  great  and  goodfy  eitiei  which  they  hmd  mt€ 
buildedj  houses  full  of  good  things  which  they  had  notJUied,  wells  diggid 
which  they  had  not  digged,  atid  vineyards  and  oHwe^irees  spAmA  Aey 
had  not  planted,^  If,  I  say,  they  had  not  found  it  so,  we  should 
have  heard  of  it,  from  the  most  turbulent  and  dissatisfied  people 
earth.  And  it  was  no  wonder  they  found  it  in  this  condition,  sinoe 
they  had  wrested  it  from  the  hands  of  a  very  numerous  and  Immrioni 
people,  who  had  carried  arts  and  arms  to  some  height,  idien  they,  hi 
any  sense,  could  be  said  to  have  cities  fenced  up  to  heaven.  But  the 
poet  has  a  solution  of  this  difficulty;  for  to  the  Israelites,  just  got  oat  of 
their  forty  years'  captivity  in  the  wilderness,  this  miserable  country  most 
needs  appear  a  paradise,  in  comparison  of  the  deserts  of  Paran  and 
Kadesh  Bamea.(  Now,  it  is  very  certain,  that  no  desert  theroabont^ 
could  be  more  horrid  or  forbidding  than  that  of  Judea,  as  the  poet  tea 
here  drawn  the  landscape.  But  does  he  think  they  had  quite  Hu^got  the 
fertile  plains  of  Egypt  all  this  time?  And  if  they  compared  the  prnmiaed 
inheritance  to  the  wilderness  on  the  one  hand,  would  they  not  be  aa  aat 
to  couqHxre  it  to  Egypt  on  the  other?  And  what  Judea  gained  by  the 
first,  it  would  lose  by  the  second*  But  he  will  say,  thmi  jjinnTniifcia 
which  came  out  of  Egypt,  fell  in^  the  wilderness.     What  if  they  did? 

*  Tout  ca  qui  est  titu^  Ten  le  midi  consiite  eD  deserts  de  tables  al^  do  eSU  ds  k 
MedSterrtn^  et  de  rBgjrpte,  et  en  nenttgnes  tAvases  jusqu'  k  Eiiongifcw  ven  1^  IM* 
RoafB.  C«f  Biblet  et  ces  rochen,  haMtte  M|J4Mird-bui  par  quelqvea  Anbtt  tiSsuo^  wsA 
rancienoe  patiie  des  Juifs.    Add.  k  I'Hist.  Generale^  p.  83. 

{Dent.  Ti.^rfll. 
— Ce  pais  M  pour  eax  um  tmrre  deUcieiisa  an  oomparaiaon  dea  IMavrta  4t  fteaa  at 
de  Cades-Ham6.     Il>. 
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thij  left  tMr  fondbiess  for  its  fleah-pots  behind  them,  as  we  are  sufB- 
mmAy  informed  from  the  excessive  attachment  of  their  posterity  for 
tgjplkm  luxury  of  erery  kind.  4.  But  let  us  admit  his  account  of  the 
sIsffiHty  of  the  promised  land,  and  then  see  how  the  pretensions  of  the 
miasion  will  stand.  We  will  consider  this  sterility  in  either 
%  aa  earrigMtf  or  as  incorrigible. 

U  earrifibie^  we  cannot  conceive  a  properer  region  for  answering  the 
KHDe  of  providence,  as  Moses  has  delivered  them  unto  us,  with  regard 
to  this  people.  The  first  great  blessing  bestowed  on  mankind,  was  to 
be  particukriy  exemplified  in  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  which  was  to 
be  Hkm  ike  eand  an  ike  sea^kore  far  mtdiitude  :  and  yet  they  were  to 
be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  district:  so  that  some 
proportionate  provision  was  to  be  made  for  its  numerous  inhabitants. 
Afflnenee  by  commerce  they  could  not  have ;  for  the  purpose  of  their 
wpuation  leqoired  that  idolaters  should  no  more  be  permitted  to  come 
and  pdhite  them,  than  that  they  should  go  amongst  idolaters  to  be  pol- 
laled  by  them:  And  accordingly,  a  sufficient  care  was  taken,  in  the 
fiwung  of  their  laws,  to  hinder  this  communication  at  either  end.  Thus 
tke  advantages  from  commerce  being  quite  cut  ofi^,  they  had  only  agri- 
oitoe  to  have  recourse  to,  for  subsistence  of  their  multitudes.  And 
tks  naftoral  sterility  of  the  land  would  force  them  upon  every  invention 
to  inqirove  it.  And  artificial  culture  produces  an  abundance,  which 
nsiiBisfiid  nature  can  never  give  to  the  most  fruitful  soil  and  most  be- 
nignant climate.  Add  to  this,  that  a  people  thus  sequestered,  would, 
irilhoBt  loch  constant  attention  to  the  art,  and  application  to  the  labour, 
wkieli  the  melicNrating  of  a  backward  soil  requires,  soon  degenerate  into 
bsrhanma  and  savage  manners;  the  first  product  of  which  has  been 
afanijs  seen  to  be  a  total  oblivion  of  a  God. 

Bot  if  we  are  to  suppose  what  the  poet  would  seem  to  insinuate,  in 
diMvedit  of  the  dispensation,  that  the  soil  of  Judea  was  absolutely  incar^ 
HgiUej  a  more  convincing  proof  cannot  be  given  of  that  extraor- 
mouMT  rBOViDSNCB  which  Moses  promised  to  them.  So  that  if  the 
tonrigibiUi^  of  a  bad  soil  perfectly  agreed  with  the  end  of  the  dispen- 
ntioDy  whioh  was  a  separation,  the  incarrigibility  of  it  was  as  well  fitted 
to  the  MKAify  which  was  an  exiraardinary  providence.  For  the  fact, 
tint  Jndea  did  support  those  vast  multitudes,  being  unquestionable,  and 
the  natnial  incapacity  of  the  country  so  to  do  being  allowed,  nothing 
remains  bat  that  we  must  recur  to  that  extraordinary  providence^  which 
not  only  was  promised,  but  was  the  natural  consequence  of  a  ikeocraiie 
form  of  government.  But  I  am  inclined  to  keep  between  the  two  con- 
trary suppositions,  and  take  up  the  premises  of  the  one,  and  the  con- 
ehisicm  of  the  other:  to  hold  that  the  sterility  of  Judea  was  very  cor- 
rigihle;  but  that  all  possible  culture  would  be  inadequate  to  the  vast 
Qunbers  which  it  sustained,  and  that  therefore  its  natural  produce  was 
still  fiirdier  multiplied  by  an  extraordinary  blessing  upon  the  land. 

To  support  this  system,  we  may  observe,  that  this  extraordinary 

Q  2 
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Assistance  was  bestowed  more  erainehtly,  because  more  wanted,  while 
tlie  Israelites  remained  in  the  wilderness.  Mosbs,  whose  word  will  yet  gb 
as  far  as  our  general  histori€M%  says,  that  when  God  took  Jaeob  ap»  to 
give  him  his  I.AW,  heftmndhimindeedinadeeeri  iand,and  in  thenaitt 
kon^lififf  wilderness;  but  it  was  no  longer  such,  when  now  Crod  had  the 
leading  of  him.  ^^He  led  him  abaut^"  [i.  e.  while  he  was  preparing  him 
for  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land]  ^^He  instructed  him^"  [i.  e«  by 
the  liAw,  which  he  there  gave  him]  ^^He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye,"  [i.  e.  he  preserved  him  there  by  his  extraordinary  providenee?] 
the  effects  of  which  he  describes  in  the  next  words,^— **He  made  hna 
ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth/'  [i.  e.  he  made  the  wilderness  to 
equal,  in  its  produce,  the  best  cultivated  places]  ^that  he  might  eat  the 
increase  of  the  fields ;  and  he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock :  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep,  with 
fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan"  [i.  e.  as  large  as  that 
breed]  ''and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidnejrs  of  wheat,"  [i.  e.  the  ikiur  of 
wheat]  ''and  thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape." 

That  this  was  no  fairy  scene,  appears  ftom  the  eflfecti — ^  Jeehnral 
waxed  hi,  and  kicked;  thou  art  waxen  fiit,  thou  art  grown  thtoky  thoa 
art  covered  with  fatness;  then  he  forsook  Crod  which  made  him,  and 
lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvation,"*  ftc.  This  severe  reproof 
of  Moses  certainly  did  not  put  the  Israelites  in  a  humour,  to  take  the 
wonders  in  the  foregoing  account  on  his  word,  had  the  fiusto  he  appeals 
to  been  the  least  equivocal. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  form  no  conception  how  Grod  could  have  diosen 
a  people,  and  assigned  them  a  land  to  inhabit,  more  proper  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  almighty  power,  than  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  land  of 
Judea.  As  to  the  people,  the  peophet  in  his  parable  of  the  Tine-tree, 
informs  us,  that  they  were,  naturaUy,  the  weakest  and  most  contemptible 
of  all  nations:  and  as  to  the  land,  the  poet,  in  his  great  fable,  which  he 
calls  a  General  History,  assures  us,  that  Judea  was  the  vilest  and  most 
barren  of  all  countries.  Yet  somehow  or  other  this  chosen  people  beeame 
the  instructers  of  mankind,  in  the  noblest  ofllce  of  humanity,  the  aeienee 
of  true  theology:  and  the  promised  land,  while  made  subservient  to  the 
worship  of  one  God,  was  changed,  from  its  native  sterility,  to  a  region 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  incredible  nnmbers 
which  it  sustained,  deservedly  entitled  the  oloht  of  all  laitds. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  which  scBiPTfjitE  lays  before  ns.  Alid  I 
have  never  yet  seen  those  strong  reasons,  from  the  schools  of  infideUty, 
that  should  induce  a  man,  bred  up  in  any  school  at  all,  to  prefer  their 
logic  to  the  plain  facts  of  the  sacred  historians. 

I  have  used  their  testimony  to  expose  one,  who,  indeed,  renouaecs 
their  authority:  but  in  this  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  transgmaed  any 
rule  of  fiiir  reasoning.  TYie  freethinker  laments  that  there  is  no  contem- 
porary historian  remaining,  to  confront  with  the  Jewish  lawaiver.  and 

*  Dcut.  xxxii.  10,  et  scq. 
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dfltoct  Jiis  impofttiures.    Howevefy  he  tdces  heart,  aiid  boldly  engage^  his 
cndit  to  confiite  him  from  his  own  history.   This  is  a  £eur  attempt.   But 
ht  provaiiotttes  on  the  very  first  onset.     The  sacred  history,  besides  the 
ly  eiml  &cU  which  it  contains,  has  many  of  a  miraeuious  ntiture.   Of 
our  fireethinker  will  allow  the  first  only  to  be  brought  in  evidence. 
And  thflii  bravely  attacks  his  adversary,  who  has  now  one  hand  tied  be- 
knd  him:  fior  the  civil  and  the  miraculous  fiicts,  in  the  Jewish  dispensar; 
tioB,  have  the  same,  nay,  a  nearer  relation  to  each  other,  than  the  two 
haads  of  the  same  body;  for  these  may  be  used  singly  and  independent* 
ly,  though  to  disadvantage;  whereas  the  civil  and  the  miraculous  fiusts 
can  neither  be  understood  nor  accounted  for,  but  on  the  individual  in- 
qpection  of  both.     This  is  confessed  by  one  who,  as  clear-sighted  as  he 
wu,  certainly  did  not  see  the*  consequence  of  what  he  so  liberally  ac- 
knowledged.    '^  The  miracles  in  the  Bible,"  says  his  philosophic  Lord- 
ifaip,  «  are  not  like  those  in  Livy,  detached  pieces,  that  do  not  disturb 
the  civil  history,  which  goes  on  very  well  without  them.     But  the  mira* 
dei  of  the  Jewish  historian  are  intimately  connected  with  all  the  civil 
dhirs,  and  make  a  necessary  and  inseparable  part.     The  whole  history 
it  founded  in  them;  it  consists  of  little  else;  and  If  it  were  not  a  history 
olthem,  it  would  be  a  history  of  nothing."  f 

From  all  this,  I  assume  that  where  an  unbeliever,  a  philosopher  if  you 
wil,  (fiir  the  poet  Voltaire  makes  them  convertible  terms)  pretends  to 
ikow  the  fidsehood  of  Moseses  mission  from  Moses's  own  history  of  it; 
lie  who  undertakes  to  confute  his  reasoning,  argues  fairly  when  he  con- 
files  it  upon  fiu^ts  recorded  in  that  history,  whether  they  be  of  the  mira- 
eukms  or  of  the  civil  kind:  since  the  two  sorts  are  so  inseparably  con- 
■eded,  that  they  must  alwajrs  be  taken  together,  to  make  the  history 
oadentood,  or  the  facts  which  it  contains  intelligible. 

SECT.  II. 

Allowing  it  then,  to  have  been  Gob's  purpose  to  perpetuate  the 
kaowledge  of  himself  amidst  an  idolatrous  world,  by  the  means  of  a  se- 
pimted  people;  let  us  see  how  this  design  was  brought  about,  when  the 
finaily,  he  had  chosen,  was  now  become  numerous  enough  to  support 
Hadf  under  a  tepartttion;  and  idolatry,  which  was  grown  to  its  most 
gigantic  stature,^  was  now  to  be  repressed. 

The  Israelites  were,  at  this  time,  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  £g3npt ; 
whither  the  all-wise  providence  of  God  had  conducted  them,  while  they 
were  yet  few  in  number,  and  in  danger  of  mixing  and  confounding  them- 
lelves  with  the  rest  of  the  nations.  In  this  distress,  one  of  their  own 
brethren  is  sent  to  them  with  a  message  from  God,  by  the  name  and 
character  of  the  God  of  tii£ib  fatiiers,  whose  virtues  God  had  pro- 

*  Sm  the  View  of  Lord  Bolii)gl>roke*K  PhiloRoph/,  vol.  xii. 
t  Boliiigbroke*s  Posthuimius  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  271). 
i  See  note  B,  at  the  cud  of  Uiis  l/wk. 
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mised  to  reward  with  dbtinguished  blessingi  on  their  poilertty.  The 
message,  accompanied  with  signi  and  wonden^  denonneed  their  tpeedgr 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  their  certain  poapeerioii  of  the 
hmd  of  Canaan,  the  scene  of  all  the  promised  bleeeii^ge.  The  people 
hearken,  and  are  delivered.  They  depart  from  Egypt;  and  in- the  And 
month  from  their  departure,  come  to  Mount  Sinai.  Here  GrOD  fint  telb 
them  by  their  leader,  Moseb,  that,  if  they  wauid  obey  hie  voice 
and  keep  his  cotenant^  then  they  should  be  a  PscuLiAm  tmkamxjbm  to 
above  tdlpeopUyfor  that  the  whoub  babth  was  his,*  Where  we  see 
an  example  of  what  hath  been  observed  above,  that  whenever  an  inatite- 
tion  was  given  to  this  people,  in  compliance  with  the  notions  they  had 
imbibed  in  Egypt,  a  corrective  wais  always  joined  with  it,  to  prevent  the 
abuse.  Thus,  God  having  here  told  them,  that  if  they  would  obey  kis 
voice  they  should  be  his  peculiar  treasure  above  all  people  (^Making  in 
the  character  of  a  tutelary  Crod);  to  prevent  this  comjdianee  firom  fill- 
ing into  abuse,  as  the  division  of  the  several  regions  of  the  earth  to  sever- 
al celestial  rulers  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  tmtelary 
deity y  he  adds,  as  a  reason  for  making  this  people  his  pecnliar,  a  fstrcnn- 
stance  destructive  of  that  pagan  notion  of  tutelary  gods— ^br  tkai  tie 
wHoi^  EARTH  w(u  his.  Well.  The  people  consent  ;f  and  Gon  defivers 
the  covenant  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  two  tables.^ 

But  this  promise,  of  their  being  received  for  God*s  peeukar  tnoMwre^ 
could  be  visibly  performed  no  otherwise  than  by  their  separation  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  As  on  the  other  hand,  their  separation  eonld  not 
have  been  effected  without  this  visible  protection.  And  thisi  Moete  ob- 
serves in  his  intercession  for  the  people:  for  wherein  shall  ii  be  kmemn 
here,  that  I  and  thy  people  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight  f  Is  U  fie#  in 
that  THOU  QUEST  WITH  US?  So  shcUl  wc  be  sEPARATBDy  /  omd  thy 
people,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  eaftiL§  The 
better,  therefore,  to  secure  this  separation,  God  proposes  to  them,  to  be- 
come their  King.  And,  for  reasons  that  will  be  explained  anon,  conde- 
scends to  receive  the  magistracy,  on  their  free  choice. — And  ye  shaUbe 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,\\  and  an  holy  nation. — And  ail  ike  pspple 
answered  together  and  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  dbui* 
God  then  delivers  them  a  digest  of  their  civil  and  religious  laws,  and 
settles  the  whole  constitution  both  of  church  and  state.  Thus  the  Al- 
mighty becoming  their  Kino,  in  as  real  a  sense  as  he  was  their  Gois  the 
republic  of  the  Israelites  was  properly  a  theocbacy;  in  iddch  the  two 
societies,  civil  and  religious,  were  of  course  entirely  inoorpovaled.  A 
thing  neither  attended  to  nor  understood.  The  name  indeed  is  of  IWmiliar 
use:  but  how  little  men  mean  by  it,  is  seen  from  hence,  that  thoee  who, 
out  of  form,  are  accustomed  to  call  it  a  theocracy,  yet,  in  their  nmob- 
ings  about  it,  consider  it  as  a  mere  aristocracy  under  the  judges;  and  le 

*  Exod.  xix.  6.  f  Exod.  xix.  8.  %  fixod.  xx.  $  Exod.  tmmML  1& 

II  For  where  God  it  King,  twery  tuhjeet  if,  in  sonra  sense  or  oCber,  a  pHsttf  hscMS*  ia 
that  cmse,  civil  obedience  mutt  liaTe  in  it  the  nature  of  religiem  mipistmrioa. 

IT  Exod.  xix.  6^8.  .  ! 
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«  mero  moBKrehy  under  *the  idngs:  idiereas,  in  troth,  it  was  neither  one 
■drlke  othfiTy  bat  a  real  and  proper  theocract,  under  both. 

That  was  this  fiunoos  SEPAmATioH  made.  But  it  will  be  asked,  Why 
la  to  Axtraerdinary  a  way?  A  way,  in  which  the  sagacious  deist  can 
iiwofia'  Botlnng  but  the  marks  of  the  legislator's  fraud,  and  the  people's 
sapsislilioii*— ^As  to  what  a  mere  human  lawgiver  could  gain  by  such  a 
pwject,  wiU  be  seen  hereafter.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufficient,  for  the 
mmoyal  of  tiiese  suspicions,  to  show,  that 

[L]  A  nDBocBACT  was  hbcbssa&t,  as  the  separcUian  could  not  be 
sflboted  aay  other  way. 

It  ai^Mars,  from  what  hath  been  shown  above,  that  the  Israelites  had 
•vera^ioieiit  propensity  to  mix  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  to 
devote  iJwmselTes  to  the  practices  of  idolatry:  this  would  naturally,  and 
did,  in  fiict,  absorb  large  portions  of  them.  And  the  sole  human  means 
vkieh  preserved  the  remainder,  was  the  severity  of  their  civil  laws  against 
idolatry.*  Such  laws,  tiierefore,  were  necessary  to  support  a  separation. 
Bat  penal  laws,  enforced  by  the  ordinary  magistrate,  for  matters  of  opin- 
ion, are  manifestly  unjust.  Some  way  therefore  was  to  be  contrived  to 
render  these  laws  equitable.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose  Gob  would 
iidain  any  thing  that  should  violate  the  rule  of  natural  justice.  Now 
tkese  penal  laws  are  equitable  only  in  a  theocracy :  therefore  was  a  theo- 

CftACT  mOKSSART. 

That  the  punishment  of  opinions,  by  civil  laws,  under  a  theocract, 
ii  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  natural  justice,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove. 

OnbelieverB  and  intolerant  Christians  have  both  tried  to  make  their 
advantage  of  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  institution.  The  one  using  it  as  an 
ugament  against  the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  religion,  on  presumption  that 
mudk  laws  are  contrary  to  natural  equity ;  and  the  other  bringing  it  to 
defend  their  intolerant  principles  by  the  example  of  Heaven  itself.  But 
they  are  both  equally  deceived  by  their  ignorance  <^  the  nature  of  a 
ftiopnary.'  which,  rightly  understood,  clears  the  Jewish  law  from  an 
eBbarrasnng  objection,  and  leaves  the  rights  of  mankind  inviolate. 

Mr  Bayle,  in  an  excellent  treatise  for  toleration,  when  he  comes  to 
siaaiiiip  the  arguments  of  the  intolerants,  takes  notice  of  that  which  they 
king  from  the  example  in  question.  ''  The  fourth  objection,''  says  he^ 
**  may  arise  from  hence,  that  the  law  of  Moses  gives  no  toleration  to  ido* 
kters,  and  false  prophets,  whom  it  punishes  with  death;  and  from 
what  the  prophet  Elijah  did  to  the  priests  of  Baal,  whom  he  ordered  to 
be  destroyed  without  mercy.     From  whence  it  follows,  that  all  the 

*  "  If  thMre  be  fouod  amongst  you  within  any  of  tliy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  Goi> 
|Neth  thee,  man  or  woman  that  hath  wrought  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  OoD 
io  flnaii^riHiiDg  hit  oovenant;  and  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  then, 
either  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,  which  I  have  not  commanded ; 
ind  It  be  told  thee,  and  thou  hast  heard  of  it,  and  inquired  diligently,  and  behold  it  be 
tnse,  andtfae  thing  certain,  that  such  abomination  is  wrought  in  Israel:  then  shalt  thoa 
Mng  farth  that  man  or  that  woman  (which  have  committed  that  wicked  thing)  unto  thy 

Cereo  that  man,  or  that  woman,  and  thalt  stone  them  with  stones  till  they  die."— 
RTii.  2--6. 
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oeasons  I  have  employed,  in  the  $r»t  part  of  Hm  eommmkiatyy  pfwra 
nothing,  because  they  prove  too  mudi;  namelyy  tbajt  the  literal  ieMWief 
the  law  of  Moses,  as  &r  an  relates  to  the  pumshment  of  opintOBa,  would 
be  impious  and  abominaUe.  Therefore^  since  Gap  eoiild»  wttluwt  vio* 
lating  the  eternal  order  of  things^  oommand  the  Jews  to  pot  &b0  pvor 
phets  to  death,  it  follows,  eyidently,  that  he  coukk  under  the  goapd 
command  orthodox  belieyers  to  inflict  the  same  puniahmeat  i^pon 

<<  I  am  not,  if  I  rightly  know  myself,  of  that  temper  of  nuBdy  •• 
thoroughly  corrupted  by  the  contagion  of  oontroverty,  as  to  treat  this 
objection  with  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  contempt;  as  is  the  way  whaB 
men  find  themselves  incapable  of  answering  to  the  purpose*  I  iageou* 
ously  own  the  objection  to  be  stroogi  and  that  it  seems  to  be  a  mark  of 
Crop's  sovereign  pleasure,  that  we  should  not  airive  at  certaiBty  in  any 
thing,  seeing  he  hath  given  exceptions  in  his  holy  word  to  almost  all  the 
common  notices  of  reason.  Nay,  I  know  some  who  have  no  greater 
difficulties  to  hinder  thmr  believing  that  Gop  was  the  author  of  tbe 
laws  of  Moses,  and  of  all  those  revelations  that  oocasioned  so  much 
slau^ter  and  devastation,  than  this  very  matter  of  intderaBoe,  so  eon- 
trary  to  our  dearest  ideas  of  natural  equity."* 

Whether  Mr  Bayle  himself  was  one  of  these  badiLward  belieren^  as 
by  some  of  his  expressions  he  gives  us  reason  to  suspeet,  is  not  material. 
That  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  this  circumstance,  as  &vonring  his  be- 
loved scepticism,  is  too  evident.  But  sure  he  weat  a  little  too  in  when 
he  said,  Gop's  ward  ctmtains  exceptiam  io  almpat  all  ike  comumim 
naiieef  ofreastm,^  I  hope  to  show,  before  I  have  done  with  infidBUty, 
that  it  contains  exceptions  to  none.  Our  excellent  countryman  Mr 
LocKx,  who  wrote  about  this  time  on  the  same  subject,  and  with  that 
force  and  precision  which  is  the  character  of  all  his  writingi^  was  more 
reasonable  and  modest  in  his  account  of  this  matter.  Am  tatke  cofs, 
says  he,  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Jewish  commonwealthf  who  heitfff  tm- 
tiated  into  the  Mosaical  rites^  and  made  citizens  of  the  oammomweokk^ 
did  afterwards  apostatize  from  the  worship  of  the  Gop  cf  Israeli  ikeee 
were  proceeded  against  as  traitors  and  rebels^  guiltff  cf  no  Use  than 
high  treason*  For  the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews^  different^  tn  lAot, 
from  all  others,  was  an  absolute  THsocaAcr;  nor  was  there^  wer  oouM 
there  be,  any  difference  between  the  commonwealth  and  the  church.  I%e 
laws  established  there  concerning  the  worship  of  the  one  invisible  Jkd^ 
were  the  civil  laws  of  that  people^  and  a  part  of  their  poUHesd  ponem- 
ment,  in  which  God  himself  was  the  legislator. X  This  he  said;  but  it 
being  all  he  said, 

I  shall  endeavour  to  support  his  solution  by  such  other  reasoning  as 
occurs  to  me.     It  will  be  necessary  then  to  observe,  that  Gop^  in  his 

*  Voyons  presenteroent  cette  It.  objecUon.    On  U  peat  tirer  de  ce  que  U  kii  du  MsSat, 
dcd — Curoraeotaire  Pbilosophlque,  part  ii.  ch.  Iv. 

f  —  ptr  les  exceptions  qu'H  a  mis?  dans  sa  parole  k  presque  toutes  les  notions 
(le  la  raiscii. 

X  Letter  coiiceruing  Toleration,  p.  37,  cd.  1689. 
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iBiBile  wifidom*  was  pleased  to  stand  in  two  arbiiritry  relations  towards 
ikm  Jewish  people^  beddao  that  natural  one,  in  which  he  stood  towards 
theoi  and  the  rest  pf  mankind  in  eomnion.  The  first  was.  that  of  a 
Meitury  Deity y  geniiiitial  and  local;  the  Gob  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jaeob^  who  was  to  bring  their  posterity  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to 
ihem  th6re9  as  his  peculiar  people.  The  second  was  that  of 
ma^Uraie  and  lawgiver.  And  in  both  these  relations  he  was 
ploasod  to  le&f  it  to  the  people's  free  choice,  whether  or  no  they  would 
receive  him  for  their  God  and  kino.  For  a  tutelar^  deity  was  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  as  much  matter  of  election  as  a  civil  magistrate. 
The  people,  therefore,  thus  solemnly  accepting  him,  these  necessary  con- 
sequences followed  from  the  Howbb  coNTmACT. 

I.  First,  thai  as  the  national  Goi>  and  civil  magistrate  of  the  Jews 
centered  in  one  and  the  same  object,  their  civil  policy  and  religion  must 
be  intimately  united  and  incorporated;*  consequently,  their  religion 
bad,  and  veiy  reasonably,  ▲  ruBUc  paut,  whose  sulyect  was  the  society 
u  such:  though  this  part,  in  the  national  pagan  religions,  which  had  it 
likewise,  was  extremely  absurd,  as  hath  been  shown  more  at  large  in  the. 
first  volume.! 

IL  Secondly,  as  the  two  societies  were  thoroughly  incorporated,  they 
oould  not  be  distinguished;  but  must  stand  or  &dl  together.  Conse- 
quently the  direction  of  all  their  civil  laws  must  be  for  the  equal  pre- 
lervation  of  both.  Therefore,  as  the  renouncing  him  for  King  was  the 
throwiiig  him  off  as  God;  and  as  the  renouncing  him  for  God  was  the 
throwing  him  off  as  King;  idolatry,  which  was  the  rejecting  him  as 
God,  was  properly  the  crimen  bsuB  nu^etaiis;  and  so  justly  punishable 
by  the  eivil  laws.  But  there  was  this  manifest  difference  in  these  two 
eases,  as  to  the  effects.  The  renouncing  Cjod  as  civil  magistrate  might 
be  remedied  without  a  total  dissolution  of  the  constitution ;  not  so,  the 
raaooMciBg  him  as  tutelary  God:  because,  though  he  might,  and  did 
appoint  m  depnty,|  in  his  office  of  Kiifo,  amongst  the  Jewish  tribes;  yet 
he  would  have  no  substitute,  as  God,  amongst  the  pagan  deities.  There- 
fore, in  necessity  as  well  as  of  right,  idolatry  was  punishable  by  the  civil 
laws  of  a  THBOCRACT ;  it  being  the  greatest  crime  that  could  be  com- 
mitted against  the  state,  as  tending,  by  unavoidable  consequence,  to  dis- 
fdve  the  constitution.  For  the  one  God  being  the  supreme  magis- 
trate, it  subsisted  in  the  worship  of  that  God  alone.  Idolatry,  therefore, 
as  the  renunciation  of  one  God  alone,  was  in  a  strict  philosophic,  as  well 
as  legal  sense,  the  crime  of  lese  majesty.  Let  us  observe  farther,  that 
as,  by  such  iNCOKroRATioN,  religious  matters  came  under  civil  con- 
sideration, so  likewise  civil  matters  came  under  the  religious.  This  is 
what  Josephus  would  say,  where,  in  his  second  book  against  Apion, 

*  Soch  a  kind  of  union  tnd  incorporatien  was  rnoet  absurdly  affected  by  Mahomet,  in 
imitatioa  of  tbe  Jewish  economy ;  whence,  as  might  be  expected,  it  appears  that  neither  he 
nor  Us  assistants  understood  any  thing  of  its  true  nature. 

f  See  Divine  Legation,  book  ii.  sect.  i. 

t  The  kings  of  Itirael  and  Judah  being,  as  ^^e  »haJl  bhow,  indeed  no  other. 
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q^eaking  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  he  telk  ub  thsl  Moeee  did  not  make 
reiigiam  a  part  of  virt^te^  but  virtue  a  pari  ofreUpian.*  The  wwining 
is,  that,  as  in  all  human  societies,  obedience  to  the  law  is  moral  viitos; 
under  a  THsocBAcr,  it  is  religion. 

III.  The  punishment  of  iddatry,  by  law,  had  tins  fivtiier  ciicam- 
stance  of  equity,  that  it  was  punishing  the  rebdlion  of  those  who  had 
chosen  the  government  under  which  they  lived,  when  freely  fHt^NMedto 
them.  Hence,  in  the  law  against  idolatry,  the  crime  is,  with  great  pro- 
priety, called  the  tbansobession  of  the  covBNART.f 

Thus  we  see,  the  law  in  question  stands  dear  of  the  cavils  of  infidels, 
and  the  abuse  of  intolerants.^ 

But  to  this,  the  defender  of  the  common  righte  ofeubfeete  may  be  wgt 
to  object,  that  <<  these  penal  laws  were  unjust,  because  no  contract  to 
give  up  the  rights  of  conscience  can  be  binding." 

To  which  I  reply,  with  a  plain  and  decisive  fiust,  that  none  of  all  the 
idolatrous  worship  the  Jews  ever  fell  into,  from  the  time  of  giving  the 
law  to  the  total  dissolution  of  the  republic,  was  matteb  of  coir8<»xiiOB ; 
but  always  of  convenience;  such  as  procuring  some  temporal  good, 
which  they  wantonly  affected,  or  averting  some  temporal  evil,  whieh 
they  servilely  feared.  The  truth  of  which  appears  from  henoe,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  idolatries,  the  God  of  their  fiithers,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  ever  owned  to  be  the  Creator  and  first  Cause  of  all  things ;  and  the 
rdigion  taught  by  Moses,  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  What  if  their  commission  of  idolatry  had,  at 
any  time,  proved  matter  of  conscience;  t.  e.  such  an  action  as  they 
thought  they  were  obliged  in  duty  to  perform? 

I  reply,  Uie  question  would  have  weight,  had  the  law  in  dilute  been 
of  human  institution.  But  as  it  was  given  by  God,  who  knows  the 
future  equally  with  the  past  and  present,  and  saw  the  case  would  not 
happen,  it  is  altogether  impertinent.  The  question,  indeed,  p^nnta  ovt 
to  us,  the  danger  and  absurdity  in  any  human  legislature  to  make  penal 
laws  for  restraining  the  exercise  of  religion,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  a  separationy  so  necessary  to  preserve  the  unity, 
could  not  have  been  supported  without  penai«  laws  against  idolatry; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  seen  that  such  penal  laws  can  never  be  equitably 
instituted  but  under  a  theocracy.  The  consequence  is,  that  A  thxo- 
CRACT  WAS  hecessart. 

But  this  form  of  government  was  highly  convenient  likewise*  The 
Israelites,  on  their  leaving  Egypt,  were  sunk  into  the  lowest  practioea  of 
idolatry.  To  recover  them,  therefore,  by  the  discipline  of  a  eq^Qroaom^ 
it  was  necessary  that  the  idea  of  God  and  his  attributes  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  them  in  the  most  sensible  manner.     But  this  oould  Boi  iw 

yk^  f*i^  rnt  ^rnt  irMnri  rh  iwri/SiMiir,  JiXKk  rmvrm  rA  ftk^  rAXXm  r»*f«li  mm^jutiri 

fvf$fmumf, — P.  4S3,  Hbv.  cd. 

t  Deut.  xrii.  2.  t  ^«  "<^  ^\  tt  the  eud  of  thif  book. 
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dmSi  oommodMnitly)  under  his  character  of  God  of  the  uniyerse:  under 
Mi  duffaeter  of  Knro  of  Israel,  it  well  might.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  him 
m  the  Gid  Testament  so  frequently  represented  with  afiections  analog- 
ous to  human  passions.  The  civil  relation,  in  which  he  stood  to  these 
peo|de,  made  such  a  representation  natural ;  the  grossness  of  their  con- 
cepUons  made  the  representation  necessary;  and  the  guarded  manner 
fai  which  it  was  always  qualified^  prevented  it  from  being  mischievous. 
Hence,  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  this  economy ;  and  of  the 
folly  of  Spinoza,  and  others,  who  would  conclude  from  it,  that  Moses 
and  the  prophets  had  themselves  gross  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  Nor 
should  the  indiscretion  of  those  divines  pass  uncensured,  who  have 
taught  that  GrOD,  in  the  Old  Testament,  looks  on  man  with  a  less  gra- 
cious and  benign  aspect,  than  in  the  New.  An  error,  which  at  one  time 
gave  birth  to  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  of  the  ancient  heresies; 
and  hath  at  all  times  furnished  a  handle  to  infidelity.*  But  God,  when- 
ever he  represents  himself  under  the  idea  of  Lord  of  the  universe,  makes 
one  unifbrm  revelation  of  his  nature,  throughout  all  his  dispensations, 
mi  gr(»ciau8  atkd  f%M  cf  eompasHon;  as  good  to  aix,  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  ovbb  aix  his  works  :  yet  condescending  to  become  the 
tutelary  God,  and  civil  magistrate  of  the  Jews,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  he 
should  be  considered  as  having  his  peculiar  inspection  attached  to  this 
people,  and  as  punishing  their  transgressions  with  severity. 

These  appear  to  me  the  true  reasons  of  the  theocratic  form  of  govem- 
nent.  With  such  admirable  wisdom  was  the  Jewish  economy  adapted, 
to  effisct  the  ends  it  had  in  view!  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
of  divinity  which  shines  through  every  part  of  this  theocratic  form,  Mr 
Foster,  a  dissenting  preacher,  teUs  us  roundly,  that  it  is  all  an  idle 
dream  $  and  that  he  will  undertake  to  defend  the  law,  which  punishes 
idolatry  with  death,  **  not  on  darh  and  imaginary y  but  on  clettr  and 
solid  principles;  I  therefore  add,"  says  he,  '<  supposing  the  theocratic 
form  of  government  amongst  the  Jews  to  be  a  point  incontestible,  it 
seems  scarce  capable  of  afibrding  a  JiUl  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
objection  raised  against  the  Hebrew  law  for  devoting  idolaters  to  death. 
For  when  the  people  of  Israel,  fond  of  novelty,  and  of  imitating  the 
customs  of  other  nations,  were  stubbornly  and  inflexibly  resolved,  not- 
withstanding all  the  remonstrances  of  the  prophet  Samuel  to  the  con- 
trary, to  have  a  visible  and  mortal  king;  God  upon  this  occasion  de- 
clared, that  they  had  rejected  him  that  he  should  not  reign  ocer  them: 
and  as  his  former  political  reign  is  founded  on  a  supposed  compact  be- 
tween the  Almighty  sovereign  and  his  people,  that  original  compact 
being  now  solemnly  renounced  on  the  part  of  the  people,  there  must  of 
course  be  a  dissolution  or  end  of  the  theocracy ."f 

*  1%  wmH  U  owned,  says  Tindal,  that  the  tame  spirit  (I  dart  not  callita  spirit  ofcruelijf) 
ima  mU  aiike  prevail  throughout  the  Old  Testament:  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  times  of  the 
Seepel,  the  milder  ii  appeared — Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creatioo,  p.  S41.  See  too  Lord 
Bolfn^roke's  Posthumous  Works  throughout. 

t  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  373,  374. 
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He  b^nt  with  calling  the  theocracy  a  darkpnn^pli*  Aad  yet,  the 
account  he  gives  of  it  shows,  that  he  did  not  find  it  dcirh:  and,  what 
was  worse,  could  not,  with  all  his  endeaTours,  make  it  so.  He  caUa  ii 
iffiaginary;  and  yet  the  very  history  he  quotes  to  furove  its  short  dura- 
tion, shows,  even  by  his  own  proofs  it  was  not  imaginary^  but  leaL 

Indeed,  if  that  civil  government,  which  is  founded  on  oucomaj;. 
COMPACT,  were  dissolvable  at  pleasure,  that  is,  as  soon  as  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  was  grown  weary  of  it  (which  this  decider  on  govern* 
ment  and  laws  expressly  says  it  is),  then  government,  on  its  most  legi* 
timate  foundation,  would  be  the  most  dark  and  imaginary  of  all  things. 
When  the  parliament  rose  up  in  arms  against  Charles  I.  they  wanted 
just  such  a  preacher  as  this  (and  yet  they  had  many  precious  ones),  to 
assure  them,  that  thehr  renouncing  the  king's  authority  had  fairiy  dis- 
solved the  monarchy,  and  Iwought  it  to  a  lawful  end.  For  the  leaders 
of  that  body,  it  is  plain,  knew  nothing  of  this  secret,  and  were  therefi>re 
at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove,  and  at  last  could  hardly  get  themselves 
believed,  that  Charles  himself  had  broken  the  original  compact*  Bui 
unless  this  con^Mct  stands  upon  a  different  footing  from  all  other  com- 
pacts in  the  world,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  a  bargain  or  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  made  between  two  parties,  can  never  be  dissolved 
but  by  the  consent  of  both  of  them ;  or  by  a  fundamental  misdemeanour 
in  one ;  if  the  other  party  chooses  to  exact  the  forfeiture.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  under  Samuel,  there  was  a  renunoiaiionf  it  is  true,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  or,  in  plainer  English,  a  bbbeixion.  But  God 
did  not  give  way  to  it;  he  would  not  (as  on  the  princif^  of  civil  jus* 
tice  he  might)  exact  the  forfeiture ;  which  was,  the  withdrawing  his  pro- 
tection. All  this  will  be  proved  at  large  in  its  place.  The  theocraeyt 
therefore,  still  continued  under  their  kings;  which  were  indeed  no  other 
than  the  anointed,  or  the  viceroys  oi  God. — Such  is  our  preacher's  sue- 
oess  in  attempting  to  show  Mr  Locke's  principle  to  be  dark  and  imagi* 
nary.  Let  us  see  next  whether  he  has  better  fortune  in  proving  hb  own 
to  be  cle€ur  and  solid. 

Now  his  way  of  justifying  the  law,  which  punished  idolatry  with 
death,  without  the  aid  of  the  theocratic  principle^  is  this.— -*'  As  the  end 
for  which  the  civil  constitution  of  the  Jews  was  formed,  tiz.  to  prevent 
their  being  overrun  with  idolatry,  (which,  as  it  prevailed  amongst  the 
neighbouring  nations,  corrupted  their  internal  sense  of  the  difference  of 
good  and  evil,  and  banished  humanity  and  decency,  and  many  of  the 
most  considerable  and  important  of  the  social  virtues,  by  introdocii^ 
shameful  impurities  and  human  sacrifices,  quite  detestable  to  nature)  as 
the  end,  I  say,  for  which  the  civil  constitution  of  the  Jews  was  foimed^ 
appears,  when  thus  explained,  and  abstracted  from  all  consideratioiis 
merely  religious,  to  be  wise  and  gracious  in  itself;  and  as  the  judicial 
laws  in  that  scheme  of  government  were  admirably  adapted  to  subeerre 
and  advance  this  wise  and  gracious  end;  it  necessarily  follows,  thai 
idolatry,  which  would  have  frustrated  the  wh<^e  design  of  the  constitu- 
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tioB,  Mid  haTe  enfirriy  dissolved  and  destroyed  it,  must,  npon  Oie  same 
•nasons  that  are  allowed  to  be  just  in  all  other  policies,  have  deserved 
etpital  punishment.^  * 

Here  we  see  oar  preacher  approves  himself  just  as  skilful  in  the  end 
of  ctTil  government,  as  he  did  before,  in  its  nature  and  essence.     He 
appears  not  to  know  (what  he  might  have  seen  proved  in  the  first  two 
hooka  of  tbb  work)  that  civil  society  must  have  one  particular,  distinct, 
uA  appropriated  end;  and  that  this  end  can  be  no  other  than  security 
to  the  temporal  liberty  and  property  of  man ;  because  (as  is  there  shown) 
all  other  ends  may  be  attained  without  civil  society.     This  then  is  the 
only  proper  end  of  government.     Yet  our  preacher  falls  into  that  ex- 
ploded conceit,  which  makes  any  attainable  end,  so  it  be  a  good  one,  the 
legitimate  bosiness  of  civil  society,  as  such :  which  confounds  this  society 
with  all  others,  there  being  no  way  to  keep  the  civil  distinct,  but  by  as- 
signing it  an  end  peculiar  to  itself.     But  his  subject  happening  to  be  the 
Jewuk  gmfemmenty  it  secured  his  reasoning  from  the  glare  of  the  ab- 
surdity.    And  his  fidse  and  ftJlacious  account  of  the  end  of  its  institu- 
tion, with  which  he  introduces  his  reasoning,  gave  a  certain  plausibility 
to  the  nonsense  which  followed.     It  is  in  these  words,  Tke  end  for  u>hieh 
tke  ewU  emuHtmHon  was  formed,  was  to  prevent  their  being  overrun  with 
idol&iry.     Now,  by  eiml  constitution,  a  fair  reasoner  should  mean  (where 
the  question  is  concerning  the  efficacy  of  a  mere  civil  government,  in 
contimdistinction  to  the  religious)  the  civil  constitution  of  the  Jews,  as  it 
was  so  distinguished.     But,  in  this  sense,  the  end  of  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  Jews  was  the  same  with  all  other,  namely,  security  to  men's  temporal 
liberty  and  property.     It  is  true,  if  by  their  civil  constitution,  he  meant 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  here  indeed  was  incorporated,  and  went 
onder  the  conunon  name  of  law  ;  then  indeed  its  end  was  to  prevent 
idolatry;  but  then  this  is  giving  up  the  point,  because  that  incorporation 
was  the  eonsequence  of  the  theocratic  form  of  government,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  it  was  the  theocract  itself.     Thus  he  comes  round 
again  to  the  place  on  which  he  had  turned  his  back ;  and,  before  he  knows 
where  he  is,  establi^es  the  very  doctrine  he  would  confute.    In  a  word, 
our  preacher  was  got  out  of  his  depth ;  and  here  I  shall  leave  him  to  sink 
or  swim;  only  observing,  that  this  great  advocate  of  religious  liberty  has 
done  his  best  (though  certainly  without  design)  to  support  a  principle 
the  most  plausible  of  any  that  persecutors  for  opinions  can  catch  hold 
on,  to  justify  their  iniquitous  practice ;  namely,  that  civil  government  was 
ordained  for  the  procuring  all  the  good  of  all  hinds,  which  it  is  even  ae- 
eidentaliy  capable  of  advancing.     And  to  make  sure  work,  he  employs 
that  adulterate  gloss,  which  they  so  artfully  put  upon  their  wicked  prac- 
tice; viz.  that  it  is  for  the  support  of  morality:  for  who  is  so  purblind 
that  he  cannot  spy  immoralities  lurking  in  all  heretical  opinions  ?     And 
thus  it  is  that  our  preacher  defends  civil  government,  in  punishing  opin- 
ions: The  idolatrjf  of  the.  rteiqhbouring  nations,  says  he,  corrupted  their 

*  Pp.  375,  376. 
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ifUemal  sense  of  the  difference  of  good  and  evilj  and  banished  humamUjf 
and  decency 9  and  many  of  the  most  considerable  and  important  of  ik^ 
social  virtues.  A  reason  constantly  in  the  mouths,  whatever  hath  been 
in  the  hearts  of  persecutors,  from  St  Austin  to  St  Dominic* 

[XL]  We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  show,  that  this  THEOcaACTy  ae 
it  was  NECESSART,  SO  it  would  have  an  easy  reception ;  being  founded  oa 
the  flattering  notion,  at  that  time  universally  entertained,  of  TurxLAm 
DEITIES,  gentilitial  and  local.  Thus,  to  carry  on  his  great  purpoee,  the 
Almighty  very  early  represented  himself  to  this  chosen  race,  as  a  gemU^ 
Utial  Deity,  Uie  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  if  afterwards*  when 
he  preferred  Judea  to  all  other  countries  for  his  personal  residence  (on 
this  account  called  his  land|),  he  came  under  their  idea  of  a  local 
Deity :  which  notion  was  an  established  principle  in  the  gentile  woiid» 
as  we  have  shown  above,  from  Plato.  It  was  originally  Eotftiav;  and 
founded  in  an  opinion  that  the  earth  was  at  first  divided  by  its  Creatofy 
amongst  a  number  of  inferior  and  subordinate  divinities.  The  Septuap 
gint  translators  appear  to  have  understood  the  following  passage  in  the 
song  of  Moses,  as  alluding  to  this  opinion ; — When  the  Most  High  divide 
edtothe  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the  sons  ofAdasn, 
he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  AccoiiDiifa  to  the  iruifHEK  of  tbx 
CHTLDBEN  OF  IsRAEL.  FoT  the  LoT^s  portion  is  his  people:  Jacob  is 
the  lot  of  his  inheritance  .*§  for,  instead  of,  according  to  the  nuatber  qf 
the  children  of  Israel  (which  if  they  found  in  the  text,  they  underatood 
no  more  than  later  critics)  they  wrote  xMrd  A^t0(U»  dyyixmif  Omv»  ag- 

COEDINO  to  the  NUMBER  OF  THE  ANOEL8  OF  GoD.       Which   at  feaSt  is 

intelligible,  as  referring  to  that  old  notion,  original  to  the  country  where 
this  translation  was  made.  And  Justin  Martyr  teUs  us,||  that  in  the  be- 
ginning, God  had  committed  the  government  of  the  world  to  angels» 
who,  abusing  their  trust,  were  degraded  from  their  regency.  But  whe- 
ther he  learned  it  from  this  translation,  or  took  it  from  a  worse  place*  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 

The  land,  thus  selected  by  God  for  his  personal  residence,  he  bestows 
upon  his  chosen  people.  Behold,  says  he,  the  land  of  Canaan  which  I 
give  unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession,^  This  too  was  aocofd- 
ing  to  the  common  notions  of  those  times.  Thus  Jephtha*  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  half  paganized  by  a  bad  education,  speaks  to  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which  Chemosh  thy  God 
giveth  thee  to  possess  ?  So,  whomsoever  the  Lord  our  God  shall  drim 
out  from  before  us,  them  will  we  possess,*^ 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  God  was  thus  pleased,  for  the  wise 
ends  of  his  providence,  to  be  considered,  by  a  prejudiced  people^  in  thia 
character,  that  all  the  pagan  nations  round  about  should  regard  the  God. 
OF  Israel  no  otherwise  than  as  a  local  tutelary  deity ;  too  apt,  by  their 

*  Sm  note  D,  at  th«  cod  of  this  book.  f  Sm  Jer.  x.  16.  and  U.  19. 

X  Lev.  xxT.  23.     Deut.  xi.  12.   Pt.  x.  16.     Is.  xJv.  25.    Jer.  ii.  7.     xvi.  lib    Kvk. 
xxKT.  10.     xxxyI.5.  20.     xxxviii.16.     Wisd.  of  Sol.  xii.  7. 

f  n^ut.  xxxii.  R,  9.         II  Apoloftt.  i.  IT  Deut.  xxxU.  49.        ••  Jvdf.  ai.  94. 
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oommon  prejudices,  to  see  him  only  under  that  idea.  Thus  he  is  called 
t&e  God  ofihe  Usndy^ — the  God  of  the  hills,^  Sfc.  And  it  is  expressly 
fldd,  that  they  spoke  against  the  God  of  Jerusalem,  as  agamst  the  gods 
itf  the  people  of  the  earth,  which  tvere  the  work  of  the  hands  ofman.X 
By  wluch  is  meant,  that  they  treated  him  as  a  local  tutelary  deity,  of  a 
eonfined  and  bounded  power :  for  it  was  not  the  old  pagan  way  to  i^ak 
•gainst  one  another^s  gods,  in  discredit  of  their  divinity:  and  this  cir- 
comscribed  dominion  was  esteemed,  by  them,  no  discredit  to  it :  but,  by 
the  Jews,  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  it  was  justly  held  to  be  the 
greatest  Therefore,  to  call  the  God  of  Israel  the  God  of  tite  hills,  and 
not  of  the  plain,  was  speaking  against  him. 

For,  here  again  we  must  observe,  than  when  GrOD,  agreeably  to  the 
whole  method  of  this  dispensation,  takes  advantage  of,  or  indulges  his 
people  in,  any  halntuated  notion  or  custom,  he  always  interweaves  some 
chancteristic  note  of  difference,  to  mark  the  institution  for  his  own. 
Thug  in  this  indulgence  of  their  prejudices  concerning  a  tutelary  god. 

1.  He  first  institutes,  upon  it,  a  theocracy;  a  practice  just  the  reverse 
of  paganism:  fofr  there  kings  became  gods;  whereas  here,  God  conde- 
soewled  to  become  king.§ 

2.  Secondly,  he  forbids  all  kind  of  community  or  intercourse  between 
the  God  of  Israel  and  the  gods  of  the  nations,  either  by  joining  their 
wonUp  to  his,  or  so  much  as  owning  their  divinity.  Thus  were  the 
Imelites  distinguised  firom  all  other  people  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner; for,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  there  was  a  general 
uteroommunity  aniongst  the  gods  of  paganism :  they  acknowledged  one 
taodier's  pretensions;  they  borrowed  one  another's  titles;  and,  at  length, 
entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  of  worship.  All  the  pagan  nations, 
we  see,  owned  the  God  of  Israel  for  a  tutelary  Deity.)  But  his  follow- 
en  were  not  permitted  to  be  so  complmsant.  There  was  to  be  no  fel- 
lowship between  God  and  Belial ;  though  a  good  understanding  always 
lubsisted  between  Belial  and  Dagon. 

But,  amidst  a  vast  number  of  characteristic  circumstances  proving  the 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  belioion  to  have  been  different  from  that  of 
every  other  nation,  there  is  none  more  illustrious  than  this,  thcU  the 
Mosaie  religion  was  built  upon  a  former,  namely,  the  Patriarchal: 
whereas  the  various  religions  of  the  pagan  world  were  all  unrelated  to, 
and  independent  of,  any  other.lT 

And  yet  the  famous  author  of  The  Grounds  and  Reasous  of  the 
ChrMan  Religion,  hath  been  hardy  enough  to  employ  one  whole  chap- 
ter to  prove,  that  this  method  of  introducing  Christianity  into  the 
world,  by  building  and  grounding  it  on  the  Old  Testament,  is  agree  > 
Ms  to  the  common  method  of  introducing  new  revelations,  whether 
ftal  or  FRETEifDED,  or  any  changes  in  religion;  and  also  the  nature  of 

*  a  Rio^  XTii.  26,  ei  xvlii.  33,  et  seq.       f  1  Kings  xx.  23.       t  ^  Chron.  xxxii.  19. 
^  Sm  note  B,  At  the  end  of  this  book.  ||  9  King^  xviii.  26.     Jer.  It.  2,  3. 

1  See  ^«|.  i.  hook  i. 
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tldngsj^  "  P'or  if,"  says  he,  "  we  consider  the  various  revolutioiif  and 
changes  in  religion,  whereof  we  have  any  tolerable  history,  in  their  b^ 
ginning,  we  shall  find  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  grafted  on 
old  stock,  or  founded  on  some  preceding  revelations,  which  they 
either  to  supply,  or  fulffll,  or  retrieve  from  corrupt  glosses,  innovatioa% 
and  traditions,  with  which  by  time  they  were  encumbered:  and  tU^ 

which  MAY  SEEM  MATTEK  OF  SURPRISE  TO  TH06E,  WHO  DO  NOT  RXVUtCT 

on  the  changeable  nature  of  all  things,  hath  happened;  though  the  oU 
revelations,  far  from  intending  any  change,  ingraftment,  or  new  ditpctt^ 
sation,  did  for  the  most  part  declare  they  were  to  last  for  every  and  did 
forbid  all  alterations  and  innovations,  they  being  the  last  dispenaatkMi 
intended."— P.  21. 

Here  are  two  things  asserted:  1«  That  the  building  new  rdigiom  and 
new  revelations  upon  old,  was  agreeable  to  the  common  method  of  tbe 
ancient  world.  2.  That  it  was  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  Thaae 
are  discoveries  one  would  little  have  expected. 

I.  Let  us  first  examine  his  Facts*— But  to  judge  truly  of  tfaeif  foroe^ 
we  must  remember,  that  the  observation  is  made  to  diseredit  what  bto^ 
lievers  call  true  revelation,  by  showing  that  all  false  religion!  hate  Ukiem 
the  same  method  of  propagation. 

1.  His  first  point  is,  J%€U  this  method  was  agreeable  to  the  eomm&m 
iiceofthe  ancient  world, — Would  not  one  expect  now  an  instance  of 
confessedly  false  religion,  between  the  time  of  Abraham  and  CitU9i^« 
which  pretended  to  be  built  on  some  preceding  revelation?  Without 
doubt:  If  it  were  only  for  this,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  proving 
the  proposition.  Besides,  to  say  the  truth,  such  an  instance  wouM  bt 
well  worth  attending  to,  for  its  extreme  curiosity.  Bilt  he  could  not 
give  the  reader  what  was  not  to  be  had:  and  therefore  he  endeavours  It 
make  up  this  deficiency  of  fact,  by  showing,  1.  That  the  Jewish  ra- 
ligion,  like  the  Christian,  pretended  to  be  built  on  a  preceding.  ^Tlras 
the  mission  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  says  he,  supposed  a  former  re- 
velation of  God  (who  from  the  beginning  seems  to  have  been  oonctanClj 
giving  a  succession  of  dispensations  and  revelations)  to  their  anceslon; 
and  many  of  the  religious  precepts  of  Moses  were  borrowed,  or  had 
an  agreement  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  heathens,  with  wlioni  the 
Israelites  had  correspondence,  and  particularly  with  the  religiovls  ritea  ol 
the  Egyptians,  (who  upon  that  account  seem  confounded  with  tka 
Israelites  by  some  pagans,  as  both  th^ir  religious  rites  were  equally,  and 
at  the  same  time,  prohibited  by  others)  to  whose  religious  ritea  dii 
Israelites  seem  to  have  been  conformists  during  their  abode  in  ISjgypW 
p.  22.  Go  thy  way,  for  a  good  reasoner ! — To  prove  that  false 
tions  had  the  same  pretensions  of  dependency  on  a  preceding^  as  th^ 
have  had,  he  shows  that  all  the  true  had  these  pretensions.  But  tUa  ll 
l)ut  half  the  achievement.  The  best  part  is  still  behind.  It  is  a  rarity; 
a  blunder  ingrafted  on  a  sophism.    He  was  not  content  to  say  that  Moaes 

*  Grounds  and  Reasom,  ^.  p.  20, 
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firaoded  his  religion  on  the  patriarchal :  He  must  needs  go  on, — And 
mamf  of  the  religious  precepts  of  Moses  were  borrowed^  or  had  an  agree- 
mmlwithihe  religious  rites  of  the  heathens^  with  whom  the  Israelites  had 
t&nespondence^  andparticularfy  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  Egyptians. 
NoW|  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  Moses's  borrowing  from  the  religious 
ritM  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  religion  he  formerly  condemned  of  false- 
hood, should  be  metamorphosed  into  an  example  of  one  religion's  being 
firanded  upon,  or  receiving  its  authority  from,  another,  I  confess,  I  can- 
Bot  comprehend.    If  he  were  not  at  the  head  of  the  freethinkers,  I 
should  suspect  some  small  confusion  in  his  ideas:  and  that  this  great 
reatoner  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  religion's  supporting  itself 
M  one  preceding^  which  it  acknowledged  to  he  true :  and  a  religion's 
^0"y^>"SF9  fi^  ^  ^^^  of  inveterate  prejudices^  with  some  innocent 
practices  of  another  religion^  which  it  was  erected  to  overthrow,  as  false, 
2.  He  shows  next,  that  those  false  religions  which  came  after  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian,  and  are  confessed  to  mimic  their  peculiarities, 
pretended  to  be  built  on  preceding  revelations. — <'  The  mission  of  Zoro- 
aster to  the  Persians  supposed  the  religion  of  the  magians  ;  which  had 
been,  for  many  ages  past,  the  ancient  national  religion  of  the  Medes  as 
weQ  as  Persians.     The  mission  of  Mahomet  supposed   Christianity; 
IS  that  did  Judaism."— P.  23.     This  is  still  better.     The  design  of  his 
ge&enl  observation.  Thai  it  was  the  common  method  for  new  revelations 
t9  U  huUt  and  grounded  on  preceding  revelations,  was  to  show  that  the 
rerelations,  which  we  call  true,  imitated  the  false.     And  he  proves  it, — 
bj  ihowing  that  the  false  imitated  the  true.     That  Mahomet's  did  so,  is 
agreed  on  all  hands.     And  those  bewildered  men  who  would  have  us 
credit  the  story  of  a  late  Zoroaster,  do,  and  must  suppose  that  he  bor- 
rowed from  Judaism.   But  the  truth  is,  the  whole  is  an  idle  talc,  invented 
by  Persita  writers  under  the  early  califs.     However,  though  the  Zoro- 
aster of  Hyde  and  Prideaux  be  a  mere  phantom,  yet  the  religion  called 
by  his  name,  was  a  real  thing,  and  started  up  in  the  first  ages  of  Maho- 
metanism,  with  a  bible  to  support  its  credit,  in  imitation  of,  and  to  op- 
pose to,  the  Alcoran.     But  this  neat  device  unluckily  detects  the  whole 
imposture:    for  in  the  age  of  Mahomet,  and  in  the  time  of  the  first 
commentators  on  the  Alcoran,  the  Persians  were  esteemed  by  them  as 
idolaters,  and  without  a  bible ;  (and  they  had  good  opportunity,  by  their 
constant  commerce  thither,  to  be  well  informed :)  which  is  agreeable 
to  every  thing  that  the  earlier  and  tlie  later  Greek  writers  unanimously 
deliver  of  the  Persian  religion.  But  tliat,  on  the  appearance  of  Mahome- 
tanism,  the  Persians  should  do  what  the  Greeks  did  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Christianity,  refine  their  old  idolatrous  worship,  till  they  brought 
it  to  what  Hyde  and  Prideaux  observe  it  is  at  this  day,  amongst  the  re- 
mainder of  the  magian  sect  in  Persia  and  India,  is  nothing  strange.  The 
wonder  is,  tliat  these  learned  men  should  have  swallowed  so  gross  a  cheat, 
on  the  testimouy  of  later  Mahometan  writers ;  who  had  so  many  motives 
to  support  it,  and  so  slender  abilities  to  detect  it ;  wliose  propensity  to 

VOL.  II.  R 
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fabling  is  so  great  as  even  to  discredit  any  truth  that  rests  on  their  an 
thority ;  and  whose  talents  in  the  art  of  lying  are  so  little  proportionec 
to  their  inclination  to  exercise  it,  that  they  never  fail  of  defeating  thoj 
own  impositions.  This  argument,  therefore,  was  in  all  respects  wortlij 
the  author  of  The  Grouttds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  JReli^ion* 

3.  Lastly,  he  tells  us,  that  <'  the  Siamese  and  Brachmans  both  preteaij 
that  they  liave  had  a  succession  of  incarnate  deities  amongst  them,  whc 
at  due  distances  of  time  have  brought  new  revelations  from  heaven ;  eael 
succeeding  one  depending  on  the  former;  and  that  religion  is  to  be  con* 
voyed  on,  in  that  way,  for  ever." — P.  23. — He  promised  to  prove  a  suc- 
cession of  religions  in  the  ancient  world,  tlie  later  founded  and  depend- 
ing  on  the  preceding:  and  he  proves — a  succession  of  incarnate  deitits^ 
talked  of  amongst  the  modebn  pagans  of  India  and  Siam ;  and,  froni 
this  succession  concludes  for  a  succession  of  defending  seligionSi  d 
which  tliey  have  no  kind  of  notion.  Nor  are  these  extravagancies,  whicb 
tlieir  priests  do  indeed  talk  of,  any  other  than  late  inventions  of  then 
priests,  to  oppose  to  Mahometan  and  Giristian  missionaries.  But  a 
succession  of  incarnate  deities  was  so  arch  a  ridicule  on  the  mysteries  ol 
our  holy  faith,  that  it  was  to  be  brought  in  at  any  rate.  But  now  the 
joke  is  over,  let  me  tell  him,  he  need  not  have  gone  so  far  for  it.  Wen 
not  Ccelus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  &c.  a  succession  of  incarnate  deities  9 
yet  were  any  of  the  religions,  which  had  those  gods  for  their  author  oi 
object,  FOUNDED  or  DEPENDENT  on  (though  they  succeeded  to)  one 
anotlier?  Here  again,  our  sagacious  freethinker  was  at  a  halt;  and,  with 
all  his  logic,  could  not  distinguish  between  one  religion^ s  being  hmiU 
upon  another^  and  one  religion*s  simplg  succeeding  another. 

II.  He  comes  next  to  the  nature  of  things.  The  reader  has  seen 
how  short  he  falls  of  his  reckoning  from  fact :  but  let  him  fairly  make 
up  his  accounts,  and  we  shall  not  differ  with  him  about  his  way  of  pay- 
ment ;  but  willingly  receive  Ids  deficiencies  of  fact,  in  reason. — '^  If  we 
consider,''  says  he,  ^Hhe  nature  of  things,  we  shall  find  that  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  introduce  amongst  men  (who  in  all  civilised 
countries  are  bred  up  in  the  belief  of  some  revealed  religion)  a  revealed 
religion  wholly  new,  or  such  as  has  no  reference  to  a  preceding  one:  for 
that  would  be  to  combat  all  men  in  too  many  respects,  and  not  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  sufficient  number  of  principles  necessary  to  be  assented  to  by 
those,  on  whom  the  first  impressions  of  a  new  religion  are  proposed  to 
be  made.''— Pp.  23,  24. 

Here  his  head  was  full  of  the  theologic  ideas  of  modern  times ;  where  one 
religion  is  maintained  and  propagated  on  the  destruction  of  all  the  rest.  And 
that  indeed  would  he  combating  all  men  in  too  many  respevtSy  without  good 
evidence  in  the  religion  thus  proposed.  But  had  he  Imd  the  least  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  he  would  have  known  that  the  gentile  religions  of  those  timet 
were  founded  on  different  principles,  and  propagated  on  different  practices. 
Not  one  of  those  numerous  religions  ever  pretended  to  accuse  another  of 
falsehood ;  and  therefore  was  never  itself  in  danger  of  being  so  accused. 
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Thej  very  amicably  owned  one  another's  pretensions ;  and  all  that  a  new 
re^on  claimed,  was  to  be  let  into  partnership  with  the  rest,  whose  com- 
■OB  practice  was  to  trade  in  shares.*  Yet,  according  to  this  great  phi- 
lofopfaer,  U  was  dificulty  if  not  impossible — it  was  combating  all  men 
is  k)o  many  respects — It  was  not  proceeding  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
pnneipks  necessary  to  be  assented  to,  Sfc.  But  he  can  make  men,  as 
wen  at  religions,  change  their  natures  when  he  wants  them  for  some 
glorious  mischief.  It  is  his  more  usual  way,  and  so  it  is  of  all  his  fellows, 
to  make  the  people  (the  gross  body  of  mankind)  run  headlong  into  re- 
figion,  without  the  least  inquiry  afler  evidence.  But  here  we  are  told  it 
ii  eery  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  induce  them  to  think  well  of  a  re- 
KgioD  which  hath  not  the  most  plausible  evidence  for  its  support :  that 
the  Dot  giving  them  this,  is  not  proceeding  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
fr'metpleSy  but  combating  all  men  in  too  mamj  respects,  Sfc. 

And  this  is  all  we  can  get  out  of  him,  from  the  nature  of  things. 
But  IS  he  has  raised  a  curiosity  which  he  knew  not  how  to  gratify,  I  shall 
ndeavour  to  supply  his  ignorance ;  and  from  this  nature  of  things,  show 
tHe  reader,  1 .  How  the  religions  of  Moses  and  Jesus  must  necessarily 
SCFTOSE  a  dependency  on  some  preceding.  2.  How  the  ancient  religions 
of  paganism  must  necessarily  not  suppose  any  such  dependency;  and 
3.  How  it  came  to  pass,  that  more  modem  impostors,  risen  since  the 
coming  of  Christianity,  imitated  the  true,  rather  than  the  false  religions 
of  ancient  times,  in  this  pretence  to  dependency, 

L  The  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  religions,  all 
profened  to  come  from  the  only  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Now 
AS  the  whole  race  of  mankind  must  be  the  common  object  of  its  Creator's 
care,  all  his  revelations,  even  those  given  only  to  a  part,  must  needs  be 
tb)tight  ultimately  directed  to  the  interest  of  the  whole:  consequently, 
•very  later  revelation  must  suppose  the  truth  of  the  preceding.   Again, 
^D  several  successive  revelations  are  given  by  him,  some  less,  some 
BKHe  extensive,  we  must  conclude  them  to  be  the  parts  of  one  entire 
^DISPENSATION ;  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  infinite  wisdom,  arc 
gradually  enlarged  and  opened:  consequently  every  later  must  not  only 
suppose  the  truth  of  every  preceding  revelation,  but  likewise  their  mu- 
tual RELATION  and  DEPENDENCY.     Hencc  we  see,  there  may  be  weighty 
reasons,  why  God,  from  the  beginning,  should  have  been  constantly 
gicing  a  succession  of  disjyensaiions  and  revelations;  as  this  author  (p. 
22,)  with  a  lewd  sneer,  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  observing.     If  there- 
fore, what  we  call  the  true  revelation  came  from  God,  these  religions 
most  needs  be,  and  profess  to  be,  dependent  on  one  another. 

II.  Let  us  see  next  how  the  case  stood  in  the  ancient  pagan  world. 
Their  pretended  revelations  were  not  from  the  one  God  ;  but  all  from 
local  tutelary  deities ;  each  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the 
care  of  his  own  country,  or  people,  and  unconcerned  in  every  other's  de- 
partment.    Consequently,  between  earlier  and  later  revelations  of  this 

♦  See  vol.  i.  bi)ok  il.  p.  171,  et  seq. 
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kind,  there  could  be  no  more  dependency,  than  there  was  oppositioii: 
bat  each  stood  on  its  own  foundation,  single,  unrelated,  and  origimL 

III.  But  when,  by  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  knowledge  of  the 
ONLY  ONE  God  was  spread  abroad  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  abrar^ 
dities  of  polytheism  fully  understood  by  the  pe<^le,  an  impostor,  wto 
would  now  obtrude  a  new  religion  on  the  world,  must  of  neeeaaity  pte*- 
tend  to  have  received  it  from  that  only  one  God.  But  the  probability 
of  his  giving  a  revelation  now,  being  seen  greatly  to  depend  on  his  having 
giving  one  before,  our  impostor  would  be  forced  to  own  the  truth  of 
those  preceding  religions,  which  professed  to  come  from  that  €roi>.  And 
as  the  credit  of  the  new  religion  was  best  advanced  by  its  being  thooght 
a  fimshing  part  of  an  incomplete  dispensation,  he  would,  at  ihe  same 
time,  bottom  it  on  the  preceding.  Besides,  as  an  impostor  most  needa 
want  that  necessary  mark  of  a  divine  mission,  the  power  of  miracles,  he 
could  cover  the  want  no  otherwise  than  by  a  pretended  relation  to  a 
religion  which  had  well  established  itself  by  miracles.  -And  thus,  in  &ct, 
Hahomet  framed  the  idea  of  his  impostor.  He  pretended  his  new 
religion  was  the  completion  of  Christianity,  as  Christianity  was  the  com- 
pletion of  Judaism;  for  that  the  world  not  being  to  be  won  by  the  mild 
and  gentle  invitations  of  Jesus,  was  now  to  be  conypelled  to  enter  m  by 
Blahomet.  And  so  again,  to  complete  the  imitation,  this  last  and  greatest 
prophet,  as  his  followers  believe  him  to  be,  is  pretended  to  be  foretold 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Messiah  was  in  the  Old. 

Thus  this  notable  observation,  from  whence  the  author  of  the  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  CJiristian  religion  endeavoured  to  deduce  so  dis- 
crediting a  likeness  between  all  false  religion,  and  what  we  believers 
hold  to  be  the  true,  comes,  we  see,  just  to  nothing. 

But  he  has  yet  another  flagrant  mark  of  likeness,  in  reserve:  and  thus 
he  goes  on,  from  discovery  to  discovery. — In  building  thus  upon  pno- 
PHECT,  says  he,  as  a  principle,  Jesus  and  Ms  apostles  had  the  concur- 
rence  of  all  sects  of  religion  amongst  tJie  pagans.  Is  it  possible?  Yes. 
For  the  pagans  universally  built  their  religion  on  DiviWATioWi^ — ^Pp.  27, 
28.  As  much  as  to  say,  the  people  of  Amsterdam,  in  building  their 
^  town-house  upon  piles,  had  (in  the  mode  of  laying  a  foundation)  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  cities  in  England ;  who  build  theirs  upon  stone,  or 
day,  or  gravel.  In  the  Jewish  writings  there  are  prophecies  of  a  fbtorc 
and  more  perfect  dispensation ;  which,  Jesus  claiming  to  belong  to  his, 
his  religion  was  properly  built  upon  prophecies.  The  heathens  made 
gods  of  their  dead  benefactors,  and  then  consulted  them  at  their  shrines, 
as  oracles;  they  inspected  the  entrails  of  beasts;  they  observed  the  flight 
of  birds;  they  interpreted  dreams  and  uncommon  phenomena;  and  all 
these  things  they  called  divination.  But  what  likeness  is  there  between 
these  things  and  prophecies,  the  prophecies  on  which  Jesus  founded  his 
religion?  Just  as  much  as  there  is  between  truth  and  what  these  men 
call  FREETHiNKiNG.  But  he  has  found  a  device  to  bring  them  related. 
It  is  a  master-piece ;  and  the  reader  shall  not  be  robbed  of  it  They  [the 
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pigiiis],  njB  he,  learnt  that  art  [divination]  in  schools,  or  under  dks* 

e^Sne^  as  the  Jems  did  prophesying  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 

fnpkets;  where  the  learned  Dodnell  says,  the  can^^dates  for  prophecy 

were  taught  the  rules  qfdimnation  practised  by  the  pagans,  who  were 

ikiUed  therein,  and  in  possession  of  the  art  long  before  them.*     This 

idle  whimsy  of  the  learned  Dodwell  concerning  the  schools  of  the 

prophets  has  been  exposed,  as  it  deserves,  already .f     But  for  the  sake 

of  so  extraordinary  an  argument  (an  impiety,  grafted  on  its  proper  stock, 

an  shsurdiiy),  it  deserves  to  be  admitted,  though  it  be  but  for  a  moment 

Tlie  reasoning  then  stands  thus:  divination  was  an  art  learned  in  the 

fdM)ob;  so  was  one  kind  of  prophecy,  or  the  Jewish  art  of  divination: 

dioie  who  learnt  this  Jewish  art  of  divination  were  taught  the  rules  of 

psgtn  divination:  therefobs,  pagan  divination  and  anotheb  kind  of 

prophecy,  such  as  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  were  things  of  the 

•ime  kind.     Incomparable  reasoner  I  and  deservedly  placed  at  the  head 

of  modem  freethinkingi     But  his  learning  is  equal  to  his  sense,  and  his 

premises  just  as  true  as  his  conclusion :  The  pagans  unieersaUy  built 

tkar  reHgian  on  divination,    I  believe  there  are  few  schoolboys,  who 

would  not  laugh  at  his  blunder,  and  tell  him  it  was  just  otherwise,  thai 

Ae  pagans  universally  built  divination  on  their  religion.    All  that  was 

ever^Ktft  on  divination  was  now  and  then  a  shrine,  and  a  temple. — 

To  return: 

[III.]  But  these  prejudices,  concerning  locd  tutelary  deities,  which 
mide  the  introduction  of  a  theocracy  so  easy,  occasioned  as  easy  a  de- 
fetion  from  the  laws  of  it. 

1.  For  these  tutelary  deities  owning  one  another's  pretensions,  there 
was  always  a  friendly  intercourse  of  mutual  honours,  though  not  always 
of  motaal  worship.  For  at  first,  each  god  was  supposed  to  be  so  taken 
vp  with  his  own  people,  as  to  have  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  attend 
to  tke  ooncems  of  others. — Now  this  prejudice  was  the  first  source  of 
tk  Jewish  idolatry. 

2.  But  the  pretensions  of  these  gods  being  thus  reciprocally  acknow- 
l«(%ed;  and  some,  by  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  their  followers, 
being  risen  into  superior  fame,  the  rites  used  in  their  worship  were 
o^y  affected.  And  this  was  the  second  source  of  the  Israelites' 
idolatry;  exemplified  in  the  erection  of  the  golden  calf,  and  their  fond- 
ness for  all  Egyptian  superstitions  in  general. 

3.  But  of  these  tutelary  deities  there  being  two  sorts,  gentilitial 
and  local  ;  the  one  ambulatory,  and  the  otlicr  stationed ;  the  latter  were 
fixed  to  their  posts,  as  a  kind  of  Jietr-loom,  which  they  who  conquered 
and  ]K)sses8ed  the  country  were  obliged  to  maintain  in  their  accustomed 
honours.  And  whatever  gentilitial  gods  a  people  might  bring  with  thenj, 
yet  the  local  god  was  to  have  a  necessary  share  in  the  religious  worship 
of  the  new  comers.  Nay,  it  was  thought  impiety,  even  in  foreigners, 
while  they  sojourned  only  in  a  strange  country,  not  to  sacrifice  to  the 

*  Seo  vol.  ii.  Inxik  iv.  s«ct.  C.  f  lUd. 
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gods  of  the  place.     Thus  Sophocles  makes  Antigone  say  to  h^  fisher, 
that  a  stranger  should  both  venerate  and  abhor  those  things  which  turn  i 
▼enerated  and  abhorred  in  the  city  where  he  resides.*     Cdsus  giyea  te J 
reason  of  so  much  complaisance — **  Because,"  says  he,  "theseyeralpatii; 
of  the  world  were,  from  the  beginning,  distributed  to  seveml  powar%  j 
each  of  which  has  his  peculiar  allotment  and  residence."!     And  thoaa  I 
who  were  loth  to  leave  their  paternal  gods  when  they  sought  new  settle-  j 
ments,  at  least  held  themselves  obliged  to  worship  them  with  the  ritei^  } 
and  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country  they  came  to  inhabit.    Againat  * 
this  more  qualified  principle  of  paganism,  Moses  thought  fit  to  cantkn 
his  people,  in  the  following  words :  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shaU  cmi 
cffthe  nations  from  before  thee^  rchither  thou  goest  to  pos8e»9  ikem^ 
and  thou  succeedest  them,  and  dnellest  in  their  land:  take  heed  to  iky^df 
that  thou  be  not  snarect  by  following  them,  after  that  they  be  destroyed 
from  before  thee;  and  that  thou  inquire  mot  after  their  gods,  M^fiii/ 
HOW  did  these  nations  serve  their  gods  f  even  so  well  i  do  ItkenmeJ^ 
But  the  adoption  of  these  new  gods,  as  well  as  of  their  rites,  was  so 
general,  that  David  makes  his  being  unjustly  driven  into  an  idolatrous 
land,  the  same  thing  as  being  forced  to  serve  idolatrous  gods.     For  thus 
he  expostulates  with  his  persecutor,  '<  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  my 
lord  the  king  hear  the  words  of  his  servant:  if  the  Lord  have  stirred  thee 
up  against  me,  let  him  accept  an  ofiering:  but  if  they  be  the  children  of 
men,  cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord ;  for  they  have  driven  me  out  this 
day  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  saying;  oo,  serve 
OTHER  GODS.§     To  the  same  principle  Jeremiah  likewise  alludes,  in  the 
following  words,  therefore  mil  I  cast  you  out  of  this  land  into  a  land 
that  ye  know  not,  neither  ye  nor  your  fathers:  and  there  shaix  ye 
SERVE  other  gods  day  and  night;  where  I  will  not  show  youfaioour\ 
By  which  is  not  meant  that  they  should  heforcedy  any  otherwise  dian  by 
the  superstitious  dread  of  divine  vengeance  for  a  slighted  worship:  for 
at  this  time  civil  restraint  in  matters  of  religion  was  very  rare. 

But  the  imaginary  vengeance  which  the  tutelary  god  was  supposed 
to  take  on  those,  who,  inhabiting  his  laud,  yet  slighted  his  worship,  was 
at  length  really  taken  on  the  idolatrous  Cutheans,  when  they  came  to 
cultivate  the  land  of  Israel.  For  tlie  Almighty  having,  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  prejudices  of  the  Israelites,  assumed  the  title  of  a  tutelary 
LOCAL  GOD,  and  chosen  Judea  for  his  peculiar  regency:  it  appeared  but 
fit  that  that  he  should  discharge,  in  good  earnest,  the  inuiginary  function 

' K^trrvyiif  ttati  ri  ^iX«y  rifit^tat.  Act.  i.  Oildip.  Culun. 

f  —  «^^«  *«'  •'»■'•  «^f  •'«•«»  «"«  f*i(fi  rnf  ynt  •!  ifx'if  «^^«  ikkMf  lm'09'rms  ntifinfutm 
«««  «air«  riv«f  Im-tx^aTtlaf  IsuXnufiiUm,  rmvrti  mat  )i«ici7r«/.    Keu  Hi  rm  wmf  Xtuiwrtt  iffSf  mt 
TfiTr»9T9  rmvrn  2^tifiua,  S^rn  Ixtiftt  ^/A.**,  9'»(aXvuf  li  9»j^  «#««v  Jmm  rk  I|  iifXiit  mmrm. 
rwvf  nffMWfutm,, — Orig.  (wit,  Ccls.  lib.  v.  |».  247.     See  tlio  nasnge,  from  PJUo  i»p 
230,231.  '.^' 
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flf  those  tutelary  oods,  in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  lying 
mmtia  of  that  infatuated  age.     Therefore  when  so  great  a  portion  of 
Ui  chosen  people  had  been  led  captive,  and  a  mixed  rabble  of  eastern 
idohiters  were  put  into  their  place,  he  sent  plagues  amongst  them  for 
their  profanation  of  the  holy  land.     Which  calamity  their  own  principles 
ctiily  enabled  them  to  account  for.     The  story  is  told  in  these  words : 
"  And  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah, 
and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from   Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they 
posMssed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof.     And  so  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  their  dwelling  there,  that  they  feared  not  the  Lord : 
dierefore  the  Lord  sent  lions  amongst  them,  which  slew  some  of  them. 
Wherefore  they  spake  to  the  king  of  Assjrria,  saying,  the  nations  which 
thoa  halt  removed,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  know  not  the 
MAXKEB  07  THE  GoD  OF  THE  LAND:  therefore  he  hath  sent  lions  amongst 
them,  and  behold,  they  slay  them,  because  they  know  not  the  manner  of 
the  God  of  the  land.     Then  the  king  of  Assyria  commanded,  saying  ; 
Cany  thither  one  of  the  priests — and  let  him  teach  them  the  manner  of 
the  God  of  the  land.     Then  one  of  the  priests  came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel, 
•ad  taught  them  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord.     Howbeit,  every  na- 
tion made  gods  of  their  own — every  nation  in  their  cities  wherein  tliey 
dwelt — So  these  nations  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  graven  images, 
hoth  their  children,  and  their  children's  children  :  as  did  their  fathers,  so 
^  they  unto  this  day."* 

But,  lest  this  account  of  the  miraculous  interposition  should  be  mis- 
ondentood  as  an  encouragement  of  the  notion  of  local  gods,  or  of  inter- 
^^nmnoii^  of  worship,  rather  than  a  vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  that 
coontrj',  which  was  consecrated  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  sacred  histo- 
rian goes  on  to  acquaint  us  with  the  perverse  influence  this  judgment 
M  on  the  new  inhabitants,  so  contrary  to  the  divine  intention.     They 
feared  the  Ix)rd,  and  served  their  own  gods,  afler  the  manner  of  the  na- 
tions whom  they  carried  away  from  thence.     Unto  this  day  they  do  after 
(be  Unrmer  manners :  they  fear  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  after  their 
statutes,  or  afler  tlieir  ordinances,  or  after  the  law  and  commandment 
which  the  I^rd  commanded  the  children  of  Jacob,  whom  he  named 
l8rael.''f     They  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  oicn  gods  ;  that  it», 
^ey  feared  the  vengeance  impending  on  tlie  exclusion  of  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  Israel.     But  they  feared  not  tlie  Lord,  neitJier  did  after  their 
statutes.     That  is,    they  transgressed  tlie  coniniaudniciit  which  they 
found  so  frequently  repeated  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  joining  no  other  wor- 
ship to  that  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

And  tliis  was  the  true  reason  why  the  kings  of  Persia  and  Syria  (when 
Jadea  afterwards  became  a  province  to  them)  so  frequently  appointed 
ftacrifices  to  be  offered  to  tlie  God  of  the  land,  at  Jerusalem,  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  families.     Nor  was  the  practice  disused  when  the 

•  2  KiiigH  xvii.  24.  ct  scq.  t  Ver.  33,  34. 
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Jews  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke;  both  Julias  Csesar  and  AugnstiM 
making  the  same  provision  for  the  felicity  of  the  empire* 

Hence  therefore  the  Uiird  source  of  the  Jewish  idolatries.  It  waa  tkia 
superstitious  reverence  to  local  deities  within  their  own  departmcntij 
which  made  them  so  devoted  while  in  Egypt,  to  the  gods  of  thai 
country ;  and  when  in  possession  of  their  own  land,  to  the  tutebiy  goda 
of  Canaan. 

But  this  intercommunity  of  worship,  begun  by  the  migration  of  peo- 
ple and  colonies  from  one  country  to  another,  grew  more  general,  aa 
those  migrations  became  more  frequent.  Till  at  length  the  freqaency, 
aided  by  many  other  concurrent  causes  (occasionally  taken  notice  of  in 
several  places  of  this  work),  made  the  intercommunity  umversaL  And 
this  was  the  last  source  of  Jewish  idolatries.  This  drew  them  into  the 
service  of  every  god  they  heard  of ;  or  from  whom  they  fimded  any 
special  good  might  be  obtained ;  especially  the  gods  of  aU  great  and 
powerful  nations.  These  prejudices  of  opinion,  joined  to  those  of  prac- 
tice which  they  had  learned  in  £g3rpt,  were  the  true  causes  of  their  so 
frequent  lapse  into  idolatry. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  their  defection  from  the  God  of  Israel, 
wicked  and  abominable  as  it  was,  did  not  however  consist  in  the  reject- 
ing him  as  a  fabc  god,  or  in  renouncing  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  false  re- 
ligion ;  but  only,  in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idolatrous  ceremoniea 
to  the  ritual  of  the  true  God.  Their  bias  to  the  idolatries  of  Egypt  waa 
an  inveterate  custom ;  their  inclination  for  the  idolatries  of  Canaan  waa 
a  prevailing  principle  that  the  tutelary  god  of  the  place  shoold  be  wor- 
shipped by  its  inhabitants ;  and  their  motive  for  all  other  idolatriea,  a 
vain  expectation  of  good  from  the  guardian  gods  of  fiunoos  and  ha^y 
nations. 

These  were  all  inflamed  by  that  common  stimulation  of  a  debauched 
}>eople,  the  luxurious  and  immoral  rites  of  paganism ;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  defections  generally  happened  amidst  the  abuses  of 
prosperity.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  which 
sets  this  matter  in  a  very  clear  light.  Tlie  Israelites  having  lapsed  into 
idolatry,  Joshua  drew  together  their  heads  and  rulers  at  Shechem,  in  order 
to  a  reformation.  And  the  topic,  he  insists  upon  for  this  purpoae,  la 
not,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  only  true  God,  the  Maker  of  all 
things ;  but  that  he  was  the  family  God  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  for 
which  he  had  done  so  great  things.  And  this  he  prosecutes  from  the  2d 
to  the  1 3tli  verse  of  the  xxivth  chapter.  His  conclusion  from  all  is,  *'  Now 
therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth  :  and 
put  away  the  gods  wliich  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood,  and  in  Egypt."*  However,  continues  he,  at  least  make  your 
choice,  and  either  serve  the  Lord,  or  serve  the  gods  of  other  people. 
"  And  the  people  answered,  God  forbid  we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to 
serve  other  gods:  ^  for  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  that  God  who  has 

\Vcr.  11.  _  tVer.  16,17. 
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dow  so  great  things  for  lu."  To  this  Joshua  replies,  "  Ye  cannot  serve 
Ik  Lord  :  for  he  is  an  hofy  God;  he  is  a  jealous  God;  he  will  not  for- 
fmyonKT  transgressions^  nor  your  sins/**  From  all  this  it  appears,  that 
fkb  point  debated  between  Joshua  and  his  people,  was  not,  whether  the 
Inelttes  should  return  to  God,  whom  they  had  rejected  and  forsaken ; 
but  whether  they  should  serve  him  oni^y,  or,  as  Joshua  expresses  it, 
mve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  For  on  their  exclaiming  against  the 
inpiety  of  rejecting  God, — ^^  God  forbid  toe  should  forsake  the  Lord; 
we  wiQ  still  serve  him;"  meaning  along  with  the  other  gods, — ^their 
leidsr  replies,  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lordyfor  he  is  an  holt  God:  he  is 
i  JXALovs  God;  t.  e.  As  a  holy  Gody  he  will  not  be  served  with  the 
lewd  and  polluted  rites  of  the  nations  ;  and  as  a  jealous  Gody  he  will  not 
inffiBT  you  to  serve  idob  of  wood  and  stone  with  his  rites.  The  conse- 
joence  is,  you  must  serve  him  alone,  and  only  with  that  worship  which 
be  himself  hath  appointed. 

That  this  was  the  whole  of  their  idolatry,  is  farther  seen  from  the 
Accounts  which  the  holy  prophets  give  us  of  it,  in  their  reproofs  and  ex- 
poituiations. 

Ibaiah  says.  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto 
nef  taith  the  Lord:  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the 
fat  of  fed  beastSy  &c.f  To  whom  are  these  words  addressed  ?  To  those 
who,  besides  their  numerous  immoralities,  there  reckoned  up  at  large, 
Mghted  in  idolatrous  worship  in  groves  and  high  places.  For  the  de- 
noDciation  is  thus  continued:  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  which 
yc  kne  desiredy  and  ye  shall  be  confounded  for  the  gardens  thiU  ye 
^o^elofen.^  He  describes  them  again  in  this  manner:  A  people  that 
P^ovoMk  me  to  anger  continually  to  my  face  ;  that  sacrificeth  in  gar- 
^^nt,  and  bumeth  incense  upon  altars  of  brich,^  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
tbese  men  gloried  so  much  in  being  the  peculiar  people  of  the  Lord, 
^  they  said.  Stand  by  thyself  come  not  near  to  me;  for  I  am  holier 
f^n  ^ou,^ 

JiiEMiAH  draws  them  in  the  very  same  colours :  T?u)ugh  they  sayy 

'^  Lord  Uveihy  surely  they  swear  falsely y%  i.  e.  vainly,  idolatrously. 

^y?     The  reason  is  given  soon  after;  they  swore  likewise  by  their 

Mob:  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for  thief  thy  children  have  forsaken 

"Wjdfttf  SWORN  BY  TiiEM  THAT  ARE  NO  GoDS^**     Again,  Will  yc  stetUy 

*i»rder,  and  commit  adultery,  and  swear  falsely,  and  burn  incense 

I'lTo  Baal,  and  walk  after  other  gods  that  ye  know  not  [i.  e.  strange 

gods];  afid  come  and  stand  before  me  ix  this  house,  which  is  called 

^  my  name,  and  say,  We  are  delivered  to  do  all  these  abominations  ^ff 

And  in  another  place  we  tind  them  thus  expostulating  with  the  prophet, 

^Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  jyronounced  all  this  evil  against  usf  or 

^hat  is  our  iniquity  9  or  what  is  our  sin  that  we  have  committed 

(^gainst  the  Lord  our  God?^^  and  the  prophet  answering  them  in  this 

*  Ver.  19.     t  Chap.  i.  ver.  1 1.        %  Ver.  29.       ^  Cliap.  Ixv.  ver.  3.      ||  Ver.  6. 
T  Ciiip.  V.  ver  2.     ••  Ver.  7.         ft  Chap.  vll.  ver.  9,  10.       %%  Chip.  xvi.  Ter.  10. 
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manoer, — because  yourfatlierB  luive  forsaken  me,  saiik  ike  hordy  and 
walked  after  other  gods,  and  have  served  them^  and  have  worskkfpei 
them,  and  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  not  kept  my  law:  and  ye  have 
done  worse  than  your  fatliersJ'^  Biit  is  it  possible  they  could  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly stupid  or  impudent  as  to  talk  at  this  rate,  had  they  ever  re- 
nounced the  RELIGION,  or  the  God  of  their  fore&thers  ? 

EzEKXEL,  likewise,  shows  plainly  that  their  idolatries  consisted  in  pol- 
luting the  religion  of  Moses  with  foreign  worship :  "  Son  of  man,  these 
men  have  set  up  their  idols  in  their  heart,  and  put  the  stumbling-block 
of  their  iniquity  before  their  face:  Shall  I  be  inquired  of  ott  aU  hy 
them  ?  Therefore  speak  unto  them,  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  every  man  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  putteth  up  his  idok  in 
his  heart,  and  putteth  the  stumbling-block  of  his  iniquity  before  his  face, 
and  cometh  to  the  prophet ;  I  the  Lord  will  answer  him  that  cometh  ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  his  idols,"t  &c.  And  again :  As  for  you,  O 
house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Go  ye,  serve  ye  every  one  his 
idols,  Of  id  Jiereafter  also,  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me:  but  pollute  tb 
MY  HOLY  NAME  NO  MORE  with  your  gifts,  and  with  your  idols^X  ^*  ^  ^^^ 
gifts  offered  up  to  me  with  idolatrous  rites.  In  another  place  he  g^veth 
a  terrible  instance  of  this  horrid  mixture :  ''  They  have  coounitted  adul- 
tery, and  blood  is  in  their  hands,  and  with  their  idols  have  they  com- 
mitted adultery,  and  have  also  caused  their  sons,  whom  they  bare  unto 
me,  to  pass  for  them  through  the  fire  to  devour  them.  MoreoTer,  this 
they  have  done  unto  me :  they  have  defiled  mt  sanctuabt  in  the 
SAME  DAY,  and  have  profaned  my  sabbaths.  For  when  they  had  slain 
their  children  to  their  idols,  then  they  came  the  same  day  into  my 
SANCTUARY  to  profauc  it;  and  lo,  thus  have  they  done  in  the  midst  of 
mine  house."§  These,  and  innumerable  other  passages  in  the  prophets 
to  the  same  purpose,  evidently  show,  that  this  defection  from  the  Crod 
of  Ibrael  consisted  not  in  a  rejection  of  him,  or  of  his  law. 

This  appears  still  more  evident,  from  the  following  consid^utions: 
1.  That,  in  the  course  of  their  idolatries,  they  abused  the  memorials 
of  their  own  dispensation  to  superstitious  worship.  Such  as  the  brazen 
serpent  of  Moses ;  to  which,  iu  the  time  of  their  kings,  they  paid  divine 
honours.jl  And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  monument  of  Twelve  stomes^ 
taken  out  of  Jordan,  and  pitched  in  Gilgal  for  a  memorial  of  their  miraca- 
lous  passage,  1[  was  not  equally  abused.  Wliat  induces  me  to  think  so^  is 
the  following  passage  of  Isaiah:  <<  Draw  near  hither,  ye  sons  of  the  sor- 
ceress, the  seed  of  the  adulterer,  and  the  whore.  Against  whom  do  you 
sport  yourselves? — inflaming  yourselves  with  idols  under  every  green 
tree,  slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys,  imder  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks  ? 
Among  the  smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion:  they, 
they  are  thy  lot ;  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  DRiNK-oFFSsiKOy 
thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Should  I  receive  comfort  in  these?"** 

•  Jcr.  1 1.  1 2.  t  CUp.  xiv.  ver.  3,  4.    J  Chap.  rx.  vcr.  39.    §  Ch»p.  xxiil.  ver.  37—39. 
II  t  Kiiig«  xviii.  4.  H  Josh.  iv.  3.  20,  21,  22.  ••  Isaiah  Ivii.  3.  «t  te^ 
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2.  The  Israelites  were  most  prone  to  idolatry  in  prosperous  times  ; 
ud  generally  returned  to  the  God  of  their  fathers  in  adversity,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  whole  history.  'Against  this  impotence  of  mind  they 
were  more  than  once  cautioned,  before  they  entered  into  the  land  of 
blessings,  that  they  might  afterwards  be  left  without  excuse.  *'And  it 
shall  be,"  says  Moses,  ^'  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and 
to  Jftcob,  to  give  thee  great  and  goodly  cities  which  thou  buildedst  not, 
and  houses  full  of  aU  good  things  which  thou  filledst  not,  and  wells  dig- 
ged which  thou  diggedst  not,  vineyards  and  olive-trees  which  thou  plant- 
edstnot;  when  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be  full;  then  beware  lest  thou 
forget  the  Lord  which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  tund  of  Egypt,  from 
the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shak  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve 
him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name.  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods,  of 
the  gods  of  the  people  which  are  round  about  you."*  However,  Moses 
himself  lived  to  see  an  example  of  this  perversity,  while  they  remained 
in  the  wilderness:  JBut  Jeshurun,  says  he,  waxed  fat  and  kicked:  Thou 
ori  waxed  fatj  ikou  art  grown  thick,  thou  art  covered  with  fatness;  then 
kf/orwok  God  which  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  his  sal- 
ttrf«m.f  And  the  prophet  Hosea  assures  us,  that  the  day  of  prosperity  was 
the  constant  season  of  idolatry :  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth 
finih  fruit  unto  himself:  according  to  the  multitude  of  ms  fruit 

HI  BATH  INCREASED  THE  ALTARS ;  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GOODNESS  OF  HIS 

LAHD  THET  HAVE  MADE  GOODLY  IMAGES.}  And  again :  According  to 
their  pasture,  so  were  they  filled;  they  were  filled,  and  their  heart 
wassxalted;  therefore  have  they  forgotten  me.§  This,  therefore,  is  a 
dear  proof  that  their  defection  from  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  any  doubt 
of  hiB  goodness  or  his  power,  but  a  wanton  abuse  of  his  blessings.  Had 
they  questioned  the  truth  of  the  law,  their  behaviour  had  been  otherwise: 
they  would  have  adhered  to  it  in  times  of  prosperity ;  and  would  have 
left  it  in  adversity  and  trouble.  This  the  deists  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider. 

3.  The  terms,  in  which  God's  warnings  against  this  defection  are  ex- 
pressed, plainly  show  that  their  lapse  into  idolatry  was  no  rejection  of 
him:  he  will  have  no  fellowship  of  communion  with  false  gods.  The 
names  employed  to  design  their  idolatries  are  adultery  and  whoredom. 
And  God's  resentment  of  their  defection  is  perpetually  expressed  by  the 
same  metaphor:  which  shows  that  his  right  over  them  was  still  acknow- 
ledged, just  as  an  adulterous  wife  owns  the  husband's  right,  amidst  all 
her  pollutions  with  strangers.  Where  we  may  observe,  that  though 
their  idolatry  is  so  constantly  styled  adultery,  yet  that  of  the  pagans 
never  is;  though  it  is  very  often  called  whoredom.  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  following  words  of  Ezekicl:  "How 
weak  is  thine  heart,  saith  the  Lord  God,*seeiDg  thou  doest  all  these  things^ 

*  Deut.  ▼!.  10,  ct  seq.  and  cbap.  viil.  ver.  11,  et  sc<i.  \  Chap,  xxxii.  ver.  15. 

%  Chtp.  X.  T«r.  I.  §  Chtp.  xUi.  ver.  G. 
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the  work  of  an  imperious  whorish  woman?  In  that  thou  boildest  thiaa 
eminent  place  in  the  head  of  every  way,  and  makest  thine  high  place  ill 
every  street ;  and  hast  not  been  as  an  harlot  (in  that  thou  aoomeit 
hire)  but  as  a  wife  that  committeth  adultert,  which  taketh  strangen 
instead  of  her  husband."*  The  Jews  had  entered  into  a  covenant  wiA 
God,  which  had  made  them  his  peculiar:  and  when  they  had  vicdated 
their  plighted  faith,  they  stood  in  that  relation  to  him  which  an  a]>u]> 
teress  does  to  her  injured  husband.  The  gentiles,  on  the  contzaryy  had 
entered  into  no  exclusive  engagements  with  their  gods,  but  the  practice 
of  intercommunity  had  prostituted  them,  as  a  common  HARiiOTy  to  all 
comers. 

Thus  much,  however,  must  be  confessed,  that  though  the  very  worst 
of  their  idolatry  consisted  only  in  mining  foreign  worship  with  their  own; 
yet,  in  their  mad  attention  to  those  abominable  things,  God's  worship  was 
often  so  extremely  neglected,  that  he  says,  by  the  prophet,  Jluy  havefoir^ 
saken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters^  just  as  the  saint-worahippera 
in  the  church  of  Rome  forsake  God,  when  in  their  private  devotions  the 
vulgar  think  only  of  tlieir  tutelary  saints. 

The  several  principal  parts,  therefore,  of  the  Israelitish  iddatry  were 
these, 

1.  Worshipping  the  true  God  under  an  image,  such  as  the  golden 
calves,  1  Kings  xii.  28. — 2.  Worshipping  him  in  places  forbidden,  as  in 
groves,  2  Kings  xviii.  22.  Is.  xxxvi.  7. — 3.  And  by  idolatrous  ritesy  such 
as  cutting  themselves  with  hnives,  Jer.  xli.  6. — 4.  By  profaning  the  house 
of  God  with  idolatrous  images,  Jer.  xxxii.  34.*-^.  By  worshipping  the 
true  God  and  idols  together. — 6.  And  lastly,  by  worshipping  idoU  alan«f 
Jer.  ii.  13.  Yet  by  what  follows,  ver.  35,  it  appears,  that  even  this  was 
not  a  total  apostasy  from  God. 

If  the  reader  would  know  what  use  I  intend  to  make  of  this  account 
of  the  Jewish  idolatry,  to  the  main  question  of  my  work,  I  must  crave 
his  patience  till  we  advance  farther  in  the  work.  If  he  would  know  what 
other  use  may  be  made  of  it,  he  may  consider  what  hath  been  said  above; 
and  be  farther  pleased  to  observe,  that  it  obviates  the  objection  of  a  sort 
of  men  equally  unskilled  in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity  (of  whom  more, 
by  and  by),  who,  from  this  circumstance  of  the  perpetual  defection  of 
the  Jews  into  idolatry,  would  conclude  that  the  dispensation  of  God  to 
them  could  never  have  been  so  illustrious  as  their  history  hath  represented 
it.  The  strength  of  which  objection  rests  on  these  two  suppositions,  that 
their  idolatry  consisted  in  renouncing  the  law  of  Moses:  and  renouncing  it 
as  dissatisfied  of  its  truth.  Both  which  suppositions  we  have  shown  to  be 
false :  the  neglect  of  the  law,  during  their  most  idolatrous  practice,  being 
no  other  than  their  preferring  impure  novel  rites  (which  most  strongly 
engage  the  attention  of  a  superstitious  people)  to  old  ones,  whose  sanctity 
has  no  carnal  allurements.  As  to  its  original  from  God,  they  never  en- 
tertained the  least  doubt  concerning  it;  or  that  the  God  of  Israel  was 

*  E«ek.  XTi.  vcr.  30,  31,  32. 
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the  Creator  of  the  universe :  they  had  been  better  instructed.  Tlius  saith 
Ae  Lardf  the  holt  One  of  Iskael  and  his  Maker.*  As  much  as  to 
mj,  the  tutelary  God  of  Israel  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe:  indeed,  in 
the  period  just  preceding  their  captivity,  when  the  extraordinary  provi- 
deaee  was  gradually  withdrawing  from  them  (a  matter  to  be  considered 
hereafter  more  at  large),  they  began  to  be  suspicious  of  God's  farther  re- 
gnd  to  them,  a#  his  chosen  people.  But  that  nothing  of  this  ever  con- 
tribated  to  their  idolatry,  is  plain  from  what  we  have  shown  above,  of  its 
bang  a  wanton  defection  in  the  midst  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  abun- 
duiee(the  confessed  effects  of  the  extraordinary  providence  of  the  God 
of  Israel),  and  of  their  constantly  returning  to  him  in  times  of  difficulty 
ind  distress. 

It  is  true,  that  this  state  of  the  case,  which  removes  the  infidel  objec- 
tion, at  the  same  time  discovers  a  most  enormous  perversity  in  that  peo- 
ple; who^  although  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  religion  forbidding  all  in- 
(ereommunityy  was  for  ever  running  astray  after  foreign  worship.  How- 
ever, would  we  but  transport  ourselves  into  these  times,  and  remember 
what  hath  been  said  of  that  great  principle  of  intercommunitt  of  wor- 
8Bir ;  and  how  early  and  deeply  the  Jews  had  imbibed  all  the  essential 
mperstitions  of  paganism;  we  should  not  only  abate  of  our  wonder,  but 
^  good  cause  to  make  large  allowances  to  this  unhappy  people. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  this  affair,  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  As  fond  as  the  Jews  were  of  borrowing  their 
Beighboura*  gods,  we  do  not  find,  by  any  hints  in  ancient  history,  either 
profime  or  sacred,  that  their  neighbours  were  disposed  to  borrow  theirs. 
Nay,  we  are  assured,  by  holy  writ,  that  they  did  not.  God,  by  the  pro- 
phet EzdLiel,  addressing  himself  to  the  Jews,  speaks  on  this  wise : — And 
the  contrary  is  in  thee  from  other  women  in  thy  whoredoms,  whereas 

RONE    FOLLOWETH    THEE    TO    COMMIT    WHOREDOMS:     and  in   that   thou 

ginesi  a  rewardy  and  no  reward  is  given  to  thee  ;  therefore  thou  art  con- 
tfaryJ(  I  have  shown,  elsewhere,  that,  by  this,  is  meant,  tliat  no  gen- 
tile nation  borrowed  the  Jewish  rites  of  worship,  to  join  them  to  their 
own.  For  as  to  proselytes,  or  particular  men  converted  to  the  ser- 
▼iee  of  the  true  God,  we  find  a  prodigious  number  in  the  days  of  David 
md  Solomon.j;  So  again,  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  Hath  a  nation 
CHANGED  THEIR  GODS,  WHICH  ARE  YET  NO  GoDS?  But  my  people  havc 
^nged  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit;^  i.  e.  Hath  any  of 
the  nations  brought  in  the  God  of  Israel  into  the  number  of  ihexv  false 
gods,  as  the  Israelites  have  brought  in  theirs  to  stand  in  fellowship  with 
the  true?  For  that  the  nations  frequently  changed  their  tutelary  gods, 
or  one  idol  for  another,  is  too  notorious  to  need  any  proof. 

This  then  is  remarkable.  Tlie  two  principal  reasons  of  the  contra- 
riety, I  suppose,  were  these: 

1.  It  was  a  thing  well  known  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  that  the 
God  of  Israel  had  an  abhorrence  of  all  community  or  alliance  with  th(i 

•  Iniab  xlv.  11.       t  Chap.  xvi.  ver.  34.      %  2  Chron.  ii.  17.      ^  Chip.  II.  vir.  11. 
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gods  of  the  gentiles.  This  unsociable  temper  would  deter  those  people 
(who  all  held  him  as  a  tutelary  Deity  of  great  power)  from  ever  bring- 
ing him  into  the  fellowship  of  their  country  gods.  For,  after  such 
declarations,  they  could  not  suppose  his  company  would  prove  very 
propitious.  And  in  truth,  they  had  a  single  instance  of  his  ill  neigh* 
bourhood,  much  to  their  cost;  which  brings  me  to  the  second  reason. 

2.  The  devastation  he  broyght  upon  the  Philistines,  while  the  akk 
rested  in  their  quarters.  For  they  having  taken  it  from  the  Israelite! 
in  battle,  carried  it,  as  another  Palladium,*  to  Ashdod,  and  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagon ;  who  passed  two  so  bad  nights  with 
his  new  guest,  that  on  the  second  morning  he  was  found  pared  away  to 
his^^^  stump:  f  and  this  disaster  was  followed  with  a  desolating  pet- 
tilence.  The  people  of  Ashdod,  who  hitherto  had  intended  to  keep  the 
ark  as  one  of  their  idol  protectors,  now  declare  ii  should  not  abide  with 
them,  for  that  the  hand  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  sore  upon  them,  and 
upon  Dagon  their  god.  %  They  sent  it  therefore  to  Gath,  another  of 
their  cities ;  and  these  having  carried  it  about  in  a  religious  processioDy 
it  made  the  same  havoc  amongst  them.§  It  was  then  removed  a  third 
time,  with  an  intent  to  send  it  to  Ekron;  but  the  men  of  that  city,  terri- 
fied with  the  two  preceding  calamities,  refused  to  receive  it,  saying  they 
had  brought  the  ark  of  tlie  God  of  Israel,  to  slay  them  and  their  peo^ 
ple.\  At  length  the  Philistines  by  sad  experience  were  brought  to 
understand,  that  it  was  the  best  course  to  send  it  back  to  its  owners: 
which  they  did  with  great  honoiur ;  with  gifts  and  trespass-offerings,  to 
appease  the  offended  Divinity.^  And  from  this  time  we  hear  no  more 
of  any  attempts  amongst  the  gentile  nations  to  join  the  Jewish  worship 
to  their  own.  They  considered  the  God  of  Israel  as  a  tutelary  Deity, 
absolutely  unsociable;  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  butliif 
own  people,  or  with  such  particulars  as  would  worship  him  alone;  and 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  different  from  all  other  tutelary  gods ;  each  of 
which  was  willing  to  live  in  community  with  all  the  rest.  This,  the  his- 
torian Josephus  understood  to  be  their  sentiment,  when  he  makes  the 
Midianitish  women  address  the  young  men  of  Israel  in  the  following 
manner:  Nor  ought  you  to  be  blamed  for  honouring  those  gods  which 
belong  to  the  country  where  you  sojourn,'*^'*  Besides,  our  gods  are  com- 
mon TO  all  the  nations,  yours  to  none  of  THEM.ff 

And  thus  tlie  matter  rested,  till  occasion  requiring  that  God  should 
vindicate  his  property  in  tliat  country  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  pecu- 
liar residence,  as  a  tutelary  Deity,  he  then  drove  the  pagan  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  into  his  worship,  just  as  he  had  driven  the  Philistines  from 
it:  and,  in  both  cases,  hatli  afforded  to  his  servants  the  most  illustrious 

« 

*  See  note  F,  at  the  end  uf  this  book.  f  1  Sun.  t.  4,  5. 

t  Vcr.  7.  ^  Ver.  9.  ||  Ver.  10.  %  Cliip.  tI.  ver.  3. 

**  See  what  hath  been  Sitid  above  ronccniuig  this  iroaj{iiiary  obligmtioo. 
*["{'  Mi|U<\^«<r«  i*  •i'hutt  u  ynt  Ui  it*  m,^7^ti  r$us  ti'<»vf  mvrrif  0i«vf  fr^yr^ivMr/i*  urn  r«vra^ 

— Aiitii(.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  rap.  0,  sett.  8. 
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proofs  of  divine  wisdom,  in  his  manner  of  conducting  this  wonderful 
economy  to  its  completion. 

Bat  from  this  circmnstance  of  the  inability  of  the  law  to  prevent  the 
Imelites  from  falling  thus  frequently  into  idolatry,  a  noble  writer*  has 
thooght  fit  to  ground  a  charge  of  imposture  against  the  lawgiver.  It 
would  therefore  look  like  prevarication  to  let  so  fair  an  opportunity  pass 
by  without  vindicating  the  truth  from  his  misrepresentations ;  especially 
when  the  nature  and  causes  of  that  idolatry,  as  here  explained,  tend  so 
Erectly  to  expose  all  his  pompous  sophistry. 

"One  of  the  most  conceivable  perfections  of  a  law  is,"  says  his  Lord- 
ship, ^*  that  it  be  made  with  such  a  foresight  of  all  possible  accidents, 
and  with  such  provisions  for  the  due  execution  of  it  in  all  cases,  that  the 
law  may  be  effectual  to  govern  and  direct  these  accidents,  instead  of 
lying  at  the  mercy  of  them.  Such  a  law  would  produce  its  effect,  by  a 
certain  moral  necessity  resulting  from  itself,  and  not  by  the  help  of  any 
particular  conjuncture.  We  are  able  to  form  some  general  notions  of 
lawg  thus  perfect ;  but  to  make  them,  is  above  humanity. — To  apply 
these  reflections  to  the  law  of  Moses:  we  cannot  read  the  Bible  without 
heing  convinced,  that  no  law  ever  operated  so  weak  and  uncertain  an 
cfet  as  the  law  of  Moses  did.  Far  from  prevailing  against  accidents 
and  coojonctures,  the  least  was  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  course  and  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  it ;  to  make  tiiat  people  not  only  neglect  the  law, 
hut  cease  to  acknowledge  the  legislator.  To  prevent  this,  was  the  first 
^  these  designs ;  and  if  the  second  was,  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  and  as  it 
IS  the  design  or  pretence  of  all  laws,  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 

P^ple,  THIS  DESIGN  WAS  DEFEATED  AS  FULLT  AS  THE  OTHER;    for    the 

^hole  history  of  this  people  is  one  continued  series  of  infractions  of  the 
law,  and  of  national  calamities.    So  that  this  law,  considered  as  the  par- 
ticular law  of  this  nation,  has  proved  more  ineffectual  than  any  other 
Uw  perhaps  that  can  be  quoted.     If  this  be  ascribed  to  the  hardness  of 
l^cart  and  obstinacy  of  the  people,  in  order  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
law,  this  honour  will  be  little  saved,  and  its  divinity  ill  maintained.  This 
excuse  may  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  any  human  law ;  but  we  speak 
l^cre  of  a  law  supposed  to  be  dictated  by  divine  wisdom,  which  ought, 
^d  which  would  have  been  able,  if  it  had  been  such,  to  keep  in  a  state 
of  submission  to  it,  and  of  national  prosperity,  even  a  people  rebellious 
and  obstinate  enough  to  break  through  any  other.    If  it  be  said,  the  law 
l»ecame  ineffectual  by  the  fault  of  those  who  governed  the  people,  their 
judges  and  their  kings,  let  it  be  remembered  that  their  judges  and  their 
l^ingg  were  of  God*s  appointment,  for  the  most  part  at  least:  that  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  their  King  during  several  ages ;  that  his 
presence  remained  amongst  them,  even  after  they  had  deposed  iiim; 
and  that  the  high  priest  consulted  him,  on  any  emergency,  by  the  urim 
and  thummim.     Occasional  miracles  were  wrought  to  enforce  the  law ; 
but  this  was  a  standing  miracle,  that  might  serve  both  to  explain  and 

*  Lord  Bclinghroke. 
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enforce  it,  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislator,  as  often  bb 
immediate  recourse  to  him  was  necessary.     Can  it  be  deoiied  that  tbe . 
most  imperfect  system  of  human  laws  would  have  been  rendered  effBCinal .' 
by  such  means  as  these?'** 

I.  The  sum  of  his  Lordship's  reasoning  amounts  to  this, — thai  the 
Jewish  law  being  ordained  for  a  certain  end,  it  betrays  its  impoeture  hj , 
never  being  able  to  attain  that  end.  For,  first,  if  if^inite  wisdom  framed . 
the  law,  it  must  be  most  perfect ;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of: 
a  mean,  for  a  law  is  nothing  but  a  mean,  that  it  attain  its  end.  Se- . 
condly,  if  infinite  power  administered  it,  that  power  must  have  rendered 
even  the  most  imperfect  system  effectual  to  its  purpose. 

Thus,  we  see,  his  argument,  when  reduced  to  order,  divides  itadf 
into  these  two  branches ;  considerations  drawn,  first,  from  the  wisdom, 
and,  then,  from  the  power  of  the  Deity,  to  discredit  his  workmanship, 

1.  We  will  take  him  at  his  best,  with  the  improvement  of  order;  and 
first  examine  his  conclusions  from  the  circumstance  of  infiniie  wisdom*s 
framing  the  law. 

Let  us  admit  then  for  a  moment,  that  his  representation  of  the  end  of 
the  law  is  exact ;  and  that  his  assertion  of  its  never  gaining  ita-  end,  is 
true:  I  answer,  that  this  objection  to  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish 
LAW  holds  equally  against  the  divine  original  of  that  law  of  nature, 
called  the  moral  law.  Now  his  Lordship  pretends  to  believe  that  the 
moral  law  came  from  God  :  nay,  that  he  was  so  entirely  the  author  and 
creator  of  it,  that  if  he  had  so  pleased,  he  might  have  made  it  essenti- 
ally different  from  what  it  is.  But  yet  the  experieuce  of  all  ages  hath 
shown,  that  this  law  prevailed  still  less  against  accidents  and  confunC' 
tures  than  the  Mosaic.  For  if  the  Jews  were  always  transgressing  their 
law  till  the  captivity,  yet  afler  that  disaster  they  as  scrupulously  adhered 
to  it;  and  in  that  attachment  have  continued  ever  since:  whereas,  from 
the  day  the  moral  law  was  first  given  to  mankind,  to  this  present 
hour,  the  least  accident  was  stifficient  to  interrupt  the  course,  and  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  it.  How  Iiappened  it,  therefore,  that  this  acknow- 
ledged law  of  God  did  not  govern  and  direct  accidents,  inste<id  offying 
at  the  mercy  of  them?  Was  it  less  perfect  in  its  kind  than  the  Mosaic? 
Who  will  pretend  to  say  that,  who  believes  the  moral  law  came  directly 
from  God,  and  was  delivered  intimately  to  man,  for  the  service  of  the 
whole  species ;  while  the  Jewish  came  less  directly  from  him,  as  being 
conveyed  through  tlie  ministry  of  Moses,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Jewidb 
people? 

To  these  questions  his  Lordship  would  be  ready  to  answer,  "  That  it 
is  necessary  for  the  subjects  of  a  moral  law  to  be  endowed  with  free 
will:  that  free  will  may  be  abused;  and  that  such  abuses  may  render  the 
most  perfect  system  of  laws  ineffectual."  But  this  answer  turns  upon 
his  Lordship,  when  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  Mosaic  law;  and  turns 
with  redoubled  force. 

•  Lord  BoUngbroko's  Works,  vol.  iU.  pp.  292— ?04,  4to  ed. 
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We  see  then  how  mnch  he  was  mistaken  in  concluding,  that,  because 
jerfeetion  m  ii8  kmd  is  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  divine  law, 
tkerefore  such  a  law  must  of  necessity  produce  its  effect.  His  best  rea- 
MD  for  thiB  fancy  is,  that  he  is  able  to  form  some  general  notions  of  laws 
ikss  perfect.  Which  is  no  more  than  telling  us  (notwithstanding  his 
pmde  itf  insinuated  ability),  that  he  is  able  to  conceive  how  the  will 
■ay  be  controlled,  and  how  man  may  be  transformed  into  a  machine, 
h  it  true,  he  owns,  that  this  &ct,  viz.  to  make  laws  thus  perfect^  is  above 
AtmoiM^.  It  is  so;  and  let  me  add,  as  much  below  the  Divinity;  whose 
glory  it  is  to  draw  his  reasonable  creatures  with  the  cords  of  a  man.  A 
bw  thea,  which  produces  its  effects  by  a  certain  necessity,  must  do  it  by 
t  necessity  which  is  physical,  and  not  moral;  it  being  the  quality  of 
p^Sffiealy  not  of  moral  necessity,  that  its  effects  cannot  possibly  be 
Seated. 

Thus,  we  see,  all  there  is  of  truth  in  his  Lordship's  assertion,  of  its 
being  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  mean  that  it  attain  its  end,  amounts 
only  to  this,  a  capacity  in  such  a  mean  to  attain  its  end,  naturally  and 
of  itself.  And  this,  we  say,  was  the  condition  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  what- 
«^  might  be  the  actual  success. 

Tlie  qualides  of  a  law  capable  of  producing  its  effect,  are  to  be  sought 
hit  priori,  as  the  schools  speak,  and  not  d  posteriori:  and  if  here  we 
find  iatriDsic  marks  of  excellence  in  the  particular  laws ;  of  consummate 
vbdom  in  the  general  frame  and  constitution  of  them ;  and  can  likewise 
diieoTer  those  accidents,  which,  at  some  periods  of  the  dispensation, 
tundered  the  effect;  we  have  done  all  that  human  reason  can  require,  to 
^^in^eate  this  divine  law,  from  his  Lordship's  imputations  of  imposture. 

To  treat  this  matter  as  it  deserves,  would  require  a  volume,  though 
not  so  lai^  as  his  Lordship's.  But  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  the 
Ktder  a  general  idea  of  the  truth.  And  a  general  idea  will  be  sufficient 
to  ihow  the  futiHty  of  the  objection. 

The  admirable  provision  made  by  the  Jewish  law  for  preventing  idol- 
atry, may  be  seen  in  the  following  instances : 

1.  That  each  specific  rite  had  a  natural  tendency  to  oppose,  or  to 
dude,  the  strong  propensity  to  idolatrous  worship,  by  turning  certain 
pigan  observances,  with  which  the  people  were  besotted,  upon  a  proper 
object — ^Hence  that  conformity  between  Jewish  and  pagan  ceremonies, 
vMch  so  vainly  alarms,  and  so  vainly  flatters,  both  the  friends  and  ene- 
inies  of  revelation. 

2.  That  by  their  multiplicity,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  their  cele- 
bration, they  kept  the  people  constantly  busied  and  employed ;  so  as  to 
^ord  small  time  or  leisure  for  the  running  into  the  forbidden  supersti- 
tions of  paganism. 

3.  That  the  immediate  benefits  wliich  followed  the  punctual  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  keep  them  attached  to  it. 

4.  But  lastly,  and  above  all,  that  the  admirable  coincidency  between 
tbe  institute  of  law,  and  the  administration  of  gq/cernm/ent  (whereby  the 

VOL.  II.  s 
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magistrate  was  enabled  to  punish  idolatry  with  death,  without  violating 
the  rights  of  mankind),  went  as  far  towards  the  actual  prevention  of  idol- 
atrous worship,  as,  according  to  human  conceptions,  civil,  ulw,  whether 
of  human  or  divine  original,  could  possibly  go.  And  resting  the  matter 
here,  I  suppose,  one  might  safely  defy  his  Lordship,  witli  all  his  legialir 
tive  talents,  and  his  vain  boast  of  them,  to  form  any  general  notumt  cf 
a  law  more  perfect.  ^ 

But  this  reasoning  on  the  natural  efficacy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  in 
innate  virtue,  to  prevent  and  to  restrain  idolatry,  which  it  did-  not  at  aM 
times,  in  fact,  prevent  and  restrain,  will  be  further  supported  by  this 
consideration :  that  the  circumstance  which,  from  time  to  time,  occasion- 
ed a  defection  from  the  law,  was  neither  an  indisposition  to  its  establish- 
ment; nor  any  incoherence  in  its  general  frame  and  constitution;  nor 
aversion  to  any  particular  part,  nor  yet  a  debility  or  weakness  in  its 
sanctions.  The  sole  cause  of  the  defection  was  an  inveterate  prejudice, 
exterior  and  foreign  to  the  law.  The  Israelites,  in  their  house  of  bond- 
age, had  been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  local  akd  tutxuibt 
DEITIES  and  INTERCOMMUNITY  OF  WORSHIP ;  principles  often  referred  to, 
on  various  occasions,  in  the  course  of  tliis  work,  for  the  illustration  of 
the  most  important  truths.  In  these  principles,  they  saw  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  agree :  and,  from  the  practice  of  them,  in  the  wmvhip  of 
tutelar  deities,  they  thought  they  saw  a  world  of  good  ready  to  arise. 
But  not  only  the  hope  of  good,  but  the  fear  of  evil  drew  them  still  more 
strongly  into  this  road  of  folly.  Their  Egjrptian  education  had  early 
impressed  tliat  bugbear  notion  of  a  set  of  local  deities,  who  expected 
their  dues  of  all  who  came  to  inhabit  the  country  which  they  had  hon- 
oured with  their  protection;*  and  severely  resented  the  neglect  of  pay- 
ment on  all  new  comers.  This  will  easily  account  for  the  frequent  de- 
fections of  the  Israelites  in  the  divided  service  of  the  gods  of  fnnnan , 
But  it  is  difficult  for  men  fixed  down  to  the  impressions  of  modem  man- 
ners, to  let  themselves  into  distant  times ;  or  to  feel  the  force  of  motives 
whose  operations  they  have  never  experienced:  tlierefore,  to  convince 
such  men  that  the  early  Jewish  defections  were  not  owing  to  any  want 
of  force  or  virtue  in  the  law,  but  to  the  exterior  violence  of  an  universal 
prejudice,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  from  the  Babylonian  «ip« 
tivity  to  this  very  time,  the  Jews  Imve  been  as  averse  to  idolatry  under 
every  form  and  fashion  of  it,  as  before  they  were  prepense  unto  it.  If 
it  be  ai>ked,  wliat  it  was  tliat  occasioned  so  mighty  a  change?  I  answeri 
it  was,  in  part,  the  severity  of  that  punishment  which  they  had  felt;  and 
in  part,  the  abatement  of  that  foolish  prejudice  which  they  had  favoured, 
of  INTERCOMMUNITY  OF  WORSHIP;  this,  tliough  Still  as  general  as  ever 
in  the  pagan  Morld,  had  yet  lost  greatly  of  its  force  amongst  the  Jews, 
since  they  became  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  gentile  philoeophv; 
the  sounder  parts  of  which  be^ng  found  conformable  to  the  rea^onabU 

*  See  what  Im4  been  said  on  this  matter  just  alwve,  in  the  rase  of  the  Cmthfams,  5n- 
kahitiiig  Saniaria. 
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doctrines  of  their  religion,  were  applied  by  them  to  the  use  of  explain - 
mg  the  hiw.     A  use  which  this  philosophy  was  never  put  to.  in  the  place 
of  its  birth,  on  account  of  the  absurdities  of  pagan  worship ;  for  this 
kepi  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  tlie  practices  of  religion  at  too 
gnat  a  distance  to  have  any  influence  on  one  another.     Such  was  the 
advantage  the  followers  of  the  Jewisli  law  reaped  from  tlie  Greek  phi- 
losophy ;  an  advantage  peculiar  to  them ;  and  which  made  some  amends 
lor  the  many  superstitions  of  another  kind,  which  the  mixing  philosophy 
with  rdigion  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the  law:  superstitions  which 
depraved,  and  at  length  totally  destroyed  the  noble  simplicity  of  its 
natme  and  geniuSi^ — But  I  anticipate  a  subject  for  which  I  shall  find  a 
much  fitter  place. 

At  length  then  we,  see,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was,  indeed,  such  a  one 
as  his  LcMrdship  would  require  in  a  law  of  i>ivin£  original,  namely, 
that  ii  produced  Us  effecty  if  not  by  a  pJtysical  necessity  which  bears 
down  all  obstruction  before  it,  yet  by  a  morale  which  constantly  kept 
operating  when  no  foreign  impediment  stood  in  the  way !  So  false  is 
his  Lordship's  assertions,  that  the  wuole  lustory  of  this  people  is  one 
eamimued  series  of  infractions  of  the  law.  If,  by  the  nhole,  he  means 
(as  his  aigument  requires  he  should  mean)  the  whole  both  of  their  sacred 
and  merely  civil  history ;  and,  by  one  continued  series  of  infractions  of 
ike  ksm,  their  lapses  into  idolatry;  it  is  the  grossest  misrepresentation: 
the  far  greater  part  of  their  duration  as  a  distinct  people  was  free  from 
idolatry;  and  an  authentic  account  of  this  freedom  is  recorded  in  tlicir 
annals.  But  if  by  tJteir  wJu)le  history^  he  means  (as  his  cause  might 
neeesattate  him  to  mean)  only  the  sacred  books ;  and,  by  ilu^ir  infrae* 
iion  of  ike  laWf  only  transgressions  in  lesser  matters,  it  is  illusory  and 
impertinent 

2.  We  have  seen  the  force  of  his  Lordsliip's  conclusion  from  the  ctr- 
cumstance— o^ti|^Si*t7e  wisdom^ s  framing  the  law:  we  come  next  to  the 
other  circumstance,  from  which  he  deduceth  the  same  conclusion,  namely) 
mfinite  poroer'e  administering  the  Ian. 

**  Let  it  be  remembered,"  says  his  Lordship,  ^<  Uiat  God  himself  is 
said  to  liave  been  their  King  during  several  ages ;  tliat  his  presence  re* 
mained  amongst  Uiem,  even  after  they  had  deposed  him ;  and  that  the 
high  priest  consulted  him,  on  any  emergency,  by  the  urim  and  tliummim. 
-  Occasional  miracles  were  wrought  to  enforce  the  law;  but  this  was 
a  standing  miracle,  that  might  serve  both  to  explain  and  enforce  it,  by 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislator,  as  often  as  immediate  re- 
course to  him  was  necessary.  Can  it  he  denied  that  the  most  imperfect 
^eiem  of  human  lau?s  woiUd  have  been  rendered  effectual  by  such  means 

as  these  f^ 

This  bad  reasoning  seems  to  be  urged  with  much  good  faith,  contrary 
to  his  Lordship's  usual  custom ;  and  arises  from  his  ignorance  of  a  theo^ 
eratie  administration,  as  the  nature  of  the  administration  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  common  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 

s2 
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I^  us  consider  the  affair  dispassionately.    God,  in  giving  laws  to  hii 
chosen  people,  was  pleased,  mofre  humano,  to  assume  the  title  of  Kiag^ 
and  to  administer  their  civil  afiairs  by  a  theoeroHe  mode  of  goTemmeit 
Every  step  in  this  establishment  evinces,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  iiK 
terfere  no  otherwise  than  in  conformity  to  that  political  assumption.   He 
proceeded  on  the  most  equitable  grounds  of  civil  government:  be  became 
their  Kitig  by  free  choice.     It  must  needs  therefore  be  bis  purpose  to 
confine  himself  to  such  powers  of  legislation,  as  human  govemon  are 
able  to  exert;  though  he  extended  the  powers  of  ttdminisiratioH^  fiur  be- 
yond the  limits  of  humanity.    His  Lordship's  ignorance  of  so  reaaonafafe 
a  distinction  occasioned  all  this  pompous  fallacy.     He  found  in  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation  occasion ai<  mibaci^es  pretended:  and  he  imagined 
that,  consistently  with  this  pretence,  miracles  ought  to  operate  through- 
out, rather  than  that  the  efid  of  the  law  should  be  defeated.    But,  I  pre- 
sume, God  could  not,  conformably  to  his  purpose  of  erecting  a  tbxo- 
CRACY,  and  administering  it  more  humano,  exert  miraculous  powers  in 
legislating,  though  he  very  well  might,  and  actually  did  exert  them,  is 
governing  :  because,  in  legislation,  a  mirttcle,  that  is,  a  supernatural  Ibree 
added  to  the  laws,  to  make  them  constantly  obeyed,  could  not  be  em- 
ployed without  putting  a  force  upon  the  will ;  by  which  God^s  laws  would 
indeed  produce  their  effect,  but  it  would  be  by  the  destruction  of  the 
subject  of  them.   The  case  was  different  in  administering  the  laws  made: 
here  God  was  to  act  miraculously ;  often  out  of  wise  choice,  to  manifest 
the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  reality  of  bis  regal  character; 
sometimes  out  of  necessity,  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  government  on 
the  sanctions  by  which  it  was  to  be  dispensed :  and  all  this  he  might  do 
without  the  least  force  upon  the  will. 

This  is  sufRcient  to  expose  the  futility  of  his  Lordship's  conclusion 
from  the  circumstance  of  infinite  power's  administering  ike  Itsw;  it 
being  essential  to  the  law,  that  infinite  power  administering  it^  should 
restrain  itself  within  such  bounds  as  left  the  will  perfectly  free.  But 
infinite  power,  restrained  within  such  bounds,  might  sometimes  meet 
with  unsurmountable  obstructions  in  the  course  of  its  direction,  under  a 
theocracy  administered  more  humano. 

n.  We  have  seen  how  weak  his  Lordship's  reasoning  is  in  itself:  let 
us  now  see  how  much  weaker  he  makes  it  by  ill  nmnagement ;  till  at 
length  it  comes  out  a  good  argument  against  his  own  objection. 

"  The  law  of  Moses,"  says  his  Lordship,  **  was  so  far  from  prevailing 
over  accidents  and  conjunctures,  that  the  least  was  sufficient  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  and  defeat  the  design  of  it,  to  make  that  people  not  only 
neglect  the  law,  but  cease  to  acknowledge  the  Leoislatob.  To 
prevent  this,  was  the^r^ ^  of  these  designs  ;  and  if  the  second  was  (as  it  was, 
no  doubt)  and  as  it  is  the  design  or  pretence  of  all  laws,  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  this  design  was  defeated  as  fullt  as  thx 
OTHER :  for  tlic  whole  history  of  this  people  is  one  continued  seriee  of 
infractions  of  the  liAWy  and  of  national  CALABaXIXS* 
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To  pus  by  that  vulgar  mistake  (which  has  been  sufficiently  exposed 
dbve)  that  the  Jews  eeer  ceased  to  acknowledge  their  Legislator;  let 
ae  observe  it  to  his  Lordship's  credit,  that  he  appears  to  have  under- 
stood so  much  at  least  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  as  to  see  that  the  Jirst 
mdei  it  was  peculiar  to  itself;  and  that  that  which  is  common  to  all 
ehril  eommuaities  was  but  the  second  end  of  tliis. 

B«l  ia  it  not  strange,  when  he  saw  so  far  into  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
eoDStitiitioD,  that  he  should  not  see  that  this  second  end  was  entirely 
dopeodent  on  what  he  himself  makes  the  principal ;  namely,  to  preserve 
ihe  Israelites  from  idolatry;  but  should  argue  against  the  divinity  of  the 
Imr,  as  if  these  ends  were  independent  one  of  another;  and  that  one 
m^lit  be  obtained  without  the  other  ?  For,  to  aggravate  the  imbecility 
of  tke  law,  he  informs  us  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  '*  that  it  was  not 
ily  unable  to  gain  its  first  end,  but  its  second  likewise:  thcU  the  one 
was  defeated  asfuJUy  as  the  other;  that  the  people  were  not  only 
idofailers  in  spiritual  matters,  but  poor,  miserable,  and  calamitous  in 
their  civil  interests.**  Strange!  that  he  could  not  see,  or  would  not 
acknowledge,  that  the  law  denounces  their  happiness  and  misery  as 
eitisens,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  adherence  to,  or  their  defection 
from  that  law ;  when  he  saw  and  confessed  (what  their  history  records), 
that  this  was  their  invariable  fortune.  JTie  whole  history  of  this  people, 
says  his  Lordship,  is  one  continued  series  of  infractions  of  the  law,  and 
ofnatumal  calamities.  Now  if  the  whole  frame  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
so  composed,  as  to  do*  that  by  positive  institute  which  the  moral  law 
does  by  natural,  viz.  reward  the  obedient,  and  punish  the  disobedient, 
(and  it  certainly  was  so  composed,  if  a  continued  series  of  infractions 
was  followed  by  a  continued  series  of  calamities,)  we  must  needs  con* 
elude  that  we  have  here  the  strongest  proof  of  that  divine  wisdom  in  the 
constitution,  which  this  great  modern  lawgiver  pretends  to  seek,  but 
assures  us  he  is  not  able  to  find ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  brings  this 
convincing  circumstance  of  the  truth  of  the  law  ; — tins  design,  says  he, 
wfos  dtfeattd  as  fully  as  the  other.  Here  his  rhetoric,  as  usual,  got  the 
better  of  his  reasoning:  not  content  to  say, — the  whole" history  of  this 
people  is  one  continued  series  of  infractions  of  the  law, — he  will  needs 
add  by  way  of  exaggeration — and  of  national  calakities.  Which 
has  so  perverse  an  influence  on  the  argument,  as  to  undo  all  he  had  been 
labouring  to  bring  about,  by  discovering  a  connexion  between  infrac* 
tions  and  calamities,  which  has  all  the  marks  of  a  divine  contrivance. 

Had  it  been  the  declared  design  of  their  lawgiver  to  separate  the  two 
ends,  and  to  form  such  an  economy  as  that  the  people  under  it  might  be 
flourishing  in  peace  and  afHucnce,  while  they  were  idolaters  in  religion ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  tnie  worshippers,  and  at  the  same  time  calami- 
tous citizens ;  then  to  And  them  neither  religious  nor  prosperous,  under 
a  law  which  pretended  to  procure  truth  without  temporal  felicity,  or  to 
establish  peace  and  prospcrfty  in  the  midst  of  error ;  this  indeed  (with- 
out taking  in  the  perversity  of  such  a  system)  would  have  fully  discred- 
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ited  ihe  pretended  original.  But  when,  in  this  law,  troth  and  happi- 
ness, error  and  misery,  are  declared  to  have  an  inseparable  connesioa: 
the  freethinking  politician,  who  shows  from  history  that  this  oomieiciai 
was  constant  and  invariable,  is  entrapped  by  the  retortion  iji  natim  and 
reason,  to  prove  agiunst  himself  the  divinity  of  that  institute  he  kbom 
to  discredit. 

Still  further:  when,  on  reading  the  history  of  this  extraordioary 
people,  we  find  (as  Josephus  well  expresses  it)  that,  in  proportion  io  ike 
neglect  of  the  lawy  easy  things  became  unsurmountabU,  and  ail  AHr 
undertakings,  how  just  soever,  ended  in  incurable  cfdanUiieSf*  we 
not  but  acknowledge  the  divine  direction  in  every  stage  of  soeli  a 
pensation.  For,  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  historian's  meaiiiii^ 
we  must  remember,  that  there  were  some  laws  given  purposely  to  mam*- 
fest  the  divinity  of  their  original:  such  as  that  against  itnUHpfying 
horses;  which,  when  it  was  transgressed,  eeug  things  became  tuMMr- 
mouniable  ;  and  that  which  most  facilitates  a  victory,  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry  intermixed  with  foot,  proved  amongst  the  Isradites  a  certaia 
means  of  their  defeat.  So  again,  when  they  transgressed  the  law  whieh 
commanded  all  the  males  to  go  annually  to  the  temple,  the  historian 
tells  us,  their  most  just  undertakings  ended  in  incurable  ealamiiiee; 
and  sure  nothing  could  be  more  just  than  to  defend  their  borders  from 
invaders ;  yet  they  were  sure  to  be  most  infested  with  them  when  they 
thought  themselves  best  secured:  that  is,  while  their  males  were  at 
home,  when  they  should  have  been  worshipping  in  the  temple. 

III.  But  it  is  now  time  to  come  a  little  closer  to  his  Lordship,  lie 
has  been  all  along  arguing  on  a  false  fact,  which  his  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  separation  hindered  him  from  seeing. 

He  understood,  indeed,  that  this  extraordinary  economy  had,  for  its 
primary  endy  something  very  different  from  all  other  civil  policies ;  and 
that  tliat  which  was  the  first  (indeed  the  only  end)  in  others,  was  but 
the  secondary  end  in  this.  Yet  this  primary  end  he  saw  so  obscarely, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  make  it  out.  He  supposed  it  was  to  keep  the 
Israelites  from  idolatry;  whereas  it  was  to  preserve  the  MXMcmT  op 
THE  ONE  God  in  an  idolatrous  world,  till  the  coming  of  Christ :  to 
keep  tlie  Israelites  from  idolatry,  was  but  the  mean  to  this  end.  Thus 
has  our  political  arcliitect  *^  mistaken  the  scaffold  for  the  pile,"  as  his 
harmonious  friend  expresses  it.  And  the  mistake  is  tlie  more  groes^  a4 
the  notion  of  the  ultimate  end's  being  to  keep  the  Israelites  from  idol" 
atry,  is  founded  in  that  vain  fancy  of  Jewish  pride,  that  their  fiithers 
were  selected  as  the  favourites  of  God,  out  of  his  fondness  for  the  race 
of  Abraham. 

Under  this  rectified  idea  therefore,  let  us  consider  the  tmth  of  his 
Lordship's  assertion,  That  no  law  ever  operated  so  weak  and  uncertain 

Aiiiiq.  vul.  i.  p.  4. 
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m^fed  at  the  ia¥>  of  Moses  did:  far  from  prevailing  against  acci- 
4mts  and  eot^umeturesy  the  least  was  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  course^ 
mi  to  defeai  the  designs  of  it. 

Now  if  we  ke^  the  true  end  of  the  law  in  view,  we  shall  see,  on  the 
eoatnry»  that  it  prevailed  constantly  and  uniformly,  without  the  least 
interruption,  against  the  most  violent  accidents^  and  in  the  most  unfa- 
voumble  eamfunetures ;  those  I  mean,  which  happened  when  their  pro- 
peottty  to  the  practice  of  idolatry,  and  their  prejudice  for  the  principle 
ef  isUereammunity,  were  at  the  height:  for  amidst  all  the  disorders  con- 
atqnent  thereto,  they  still  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
perfermed  the  rites  ordained  by  the  law.  And  the  very  calamities 
whidi  followed  the  infraction  of  the  law,  of  which  the  neighbouring 
MHdons  occasionally  partook,  were  sufficient  to  alarm  these  latter,  when 
■HMit  al  ease,  amidst  the  imaginary  protection  of  their  tutelary  gods, 
and  to  awaken  them  to  the  awful  sense  of  a  Being  different  from,  as  well 
as  superior  to,  their  national  protectors.  Which  shows,  that  the  law 
fltiU  operaied  its  effect^  strongly  and  constantly;  and  still  prevailed 
against  accidents  and  conjunctures^  wliich  it  governed  and  directed,  in- 
stead of  lying  at  the  mercy  of  them.  But  as  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
frequent  transgressions,  which  those  accidents  and  conjunctures  occa- 
sioned, would  in  time  have  defeated  the  end  of  the  law,  the  transgres- 
sors were  punished  by  a  seventy-years'  captivity;  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  which  made  such  an  impression  on  their  haughty 
masters  as  brought  them  to  confess  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  true 
God;  and  was  so  severely  felt  by  them,  that  they  liad  an  utter  aversion 
and  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  false  gods,  ever  after.  So 
that  from  thence  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  course  of  many  ages,  tliey 
adhered,  though  tributary  and  persecuted,  and  (what  has  still  greater 
f<Mt^  than  persecution,  if  not  thoroughly  administered)  despised  and 
ridiculed  by  the  two  greatest  empires  of  the  world,  the  Greek  and 
Roman;  and  though  surrounded  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  pagan 
idolatries,  recommended  by  the  fashion  of  courts,  and  the  plausible 
glosses  of  philosophers,  they  adhered,  I  say  strictly,  and  even  supersti- 
tiously,  to  the  letter  of  that  law,  which  allowed  of  no  other  gods  besides 
the  God  of  Israel.  Now  if  this  was  not  gaining  its  end,  we  must  seek 
for  other  modes  of  speech,  and  other  conceptions  of  things,  when  we 
reason  upon  government  and  laws. 

Yet  this  was  not  all.  For  the  law  not  only  gained  its  end,  in  de- 
livering down  the  religion  of  the  true  God  into  the  hands  of  the  Ke- 
deemeu  of  mankind  ;  who  soon  spread  it  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
empire ;  but  even  after  it  had  done  its  destined  work,  the  vigour  of  the 
Mosaic  revelation  still  working  at  the  root,  enabled  a  bold  impostor  to 
eatend  the  principle  of  tlie  unity  still  wider,  till  it  had  embraced  the 
remotest  regions  of  tiie  habitable  world :  so  that,  at  this  day,  almost  all 
the  natives  of  the  vast  regions  of  higher  Asia,  whether  gentiles,  Chris- 
tians, or  Mahometans,  are  the  professed  worshippers  of  the  one  only 
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GrOD.    How  much  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  %miijf  hm 
owing  to  this  cause,  under  the  permission  and  directioa  of  thai  provM 
dence,  which  is  ever  producing  good  out  ofevily  is  known  to  all  wko  toft 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  eastern  world. 

The  reason  why  I  ascribe  so  much  of  this  good  to  the  lasting 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  this:  Mahomet  was  bom  and  brought  up  an  i 
ter,  and  inhabited  an  idolatrous  country ;  so  that  had  he  seen  no  more  of 
true  religion  than  in  the  superstitious  practice  of  the  Greek  d&un^  ai 
that  time  overrun  with  saint  and  image  worship,  it  is  odds  but  thatf  wkfln  ^ 
he  set  up  for  a  prophet,  he  might  have  made  idolatry  the  basis  of  kis 
new  religion:  but  getting  acquainted  with  the  Jews  and  their  soripturaih 
he  came  to  understand  the  folly  of  gentilism  and  the  coimptioos  ^ 
Christianity;  and  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  preach  up  the  dootruM 
of  the  ONE  God,  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  It  is  again  remaikablo^ 
that  to  guard  and  secure  this  doctrine,  which  he  made  the  fiindameotal 
principle  of  Ishmaelitism,  he  brought  into  his  imposture  many  of  tkoso. 
provisions  which  Moses  had  put  in  practice  to  prevent  the  contagiiHi  of 
idolatry. 

But  the  great  man  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  is  so  secure  of  his  fiust» 
namely,  that  the  law  was  perpetucUly  defeated^  and  never  gained  iis  end, 
that  he  supposes  hb  adversaries,  the  divines,  are  ready  to  confess  it; 
and  will  only  endeavour  to  elude  his  inference  by  throwing  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  its  operations  on  the  hardness  of  the  peoples  hearts  and  ike 
impiety  of  their  governors.^  And  this  affords  him  fresh  occasion  of 
triumph. 

I  will  not  be  positive  that  this  species  of  divines  is  entirely  of  his  own 
invention,  and  that  this  their  apology  for  Moses  is  altogether  as  imagi- 
nary as  their  famous  coNFEDERAcrf  against  God;  because  I  know  by 
experience  that  there  are  of  these  divines,  who  in  support  of  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  are  always  ready  (as  I  have  amply  experienced)  to 
admit  what  scripture  opposes,  and  to  oppose  what  it  admits,  in  almost 
every  page.  But  the  best  apologies  of  such  men  are  never  worth  a  de- 
fence, and  indeed  are  rarely  capable  of  any. 

To  conclude :  such  as  these  here  exposed,  are  all  the  reasonings  of  his 
Lordship's  bulky  volumes:  and  no  wonder,  when  a  writer,  however  able 
in  other  matters,  will  needs  dictate  in  a  science  of  which  he  did  not 
possess  so  much  as  the  first  principles. 


SECT.   III. 

Having  thus  shown  the  nature  of  this  theocract,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  its  erection:  our  next  inquiry  will  be  concerning  its 
duration. 

Most  writers  suppose  it  to  have  ended  with  the  judges;  but  scarvts 
•  Pages  2D3,  4.  f  Pago  357  of  Uui  volunM. 
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Mf  bnag  it  lower  than  the  captivity.     On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that, 
itflrict  truth  and  propriety,  it  ended  not  until  the  coming  of  Christ. 
L  That  it  ended  not  with  the  judges,  i^pears  evident,  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Though  indeed  the  people's  purpose,  in  their  clamours  for  a  king, 
m  to  Uve  under  a  gentile  monarchy,  like  their  idolatrous  neighbours 
(ftr  to  it  is  represented  by  God  himself,  in  his  reproof  of  their  impie- 
ty);* ycty  in  compassion  to  their  blindness,  he,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
■uy  others,  indulged  their  prejudices,  without  exposing  them  to  the 
firtil  consequence  of  their  project:  which,  if  complied  with,  in  the  sense 
Iky  formed  it,  had  been  the  withdrawing  of  his  exir<wrdinary  protect 
tkm  Irom  them,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  support  themselves  with- 
oti  it  He  therefore  gave  them  a  king;  but  such  a  one  as  was  only  his 
TicntOT  or  deputy;  and  who,  on  that  account,  was  not  left  to  the  peo- 
pk'tdection,  as  he  left  his  own  regality;  but  ivas  chosen  by  himself: 
dMODly  difference  between  God's  appointment  of  the  Judges  and  of 
Sttl  being  this,  that  they  were  chosen  by  internal  impulse;  he,  by  lots, 
orcaitemal  designation. 

2.  This  king  had  an  unlimited  executive  power;  as  God's  viceroy 
AMt  needs  have. 

3.  He  had  no  legislative  power:  which  a  viceroy  could  not  possibly 
We. 

4.  He  was  placed  and  displaced  by  God  at  pleasure:  of  which,  as 
viceroy,  we  see  the  perfect  fitness;  but  as  sovereign  by  the  people's 
ck>iee,  one  cannot  easily  account  for;  because  God  did  not  choose  to 
^persede  the  natural  rights  of  his  people,  as  appears  by  his  leaving  it, 
^  first,  to  their  own  option  whether  they  would  have  God  himself  for 
their  King. 

5.  The  very  same  punishment  was  ordiuned  for  cursing  the  king  as 
for  blaspheming  God,  namely,  stoning  to  death;  and  the  reason  is  inti- 
Ottted  in  these  words  of  Abishai  to  David,  Shall  not  Shimei  he  put  to 
dtotkfor  thisy  because  he  cursed  the  Lord's  anointed  Pf  This  was 
tbe  common  title  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  plainly  denoted 
tbeir  office  of  viceroy alty :  improperly,  and  superstitiously  transferred, 
io  these  later  ages,  to  Christian  kings  and  princes. 

6,  From  this  further  circumstance,.a  viceroyalty  is  necessarily  inferred : 
the  throne  and  kingdom  of  Judea  is  all  along  expressly  declared  to  be 
Gw^S  throne  and  God's  kingdom.     Thus,  in  the  first  book  of  Chroni- 
cles, it  is  said  that  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  instead 
of  David  his  father, \     And  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon, 
to  be  instructed  in  his  wisdom,  and  doubtless  had  been  informed  by  him 
of  the  tnie  nature  of  his  kingdom,  compliments  him  in  these  words: 
Blessed  he  the  Lord  thy  Gody  which  delighted  in  thcCy  to  set  thee  on 
HIS  THRONE,  TO  BE  KING  FOR  THE  LoRD  THY  GoD.§     In  like  manner 
Abijah  speaks  to  the  house  of  Israel,  on  their  defection  from  Rehoboam : 
^4nd  no7o  ye  think  to  withstand  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the 

*  1  Sam.  vii.  7.      t  2  Sam.  xix.  21.       %  Chap.  ixix.  ver.  23.        {  2  Chroii.  ix.  \i. 
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hands  of  the  sons  of  David*     And  to  the  same  purpose,  NehemiaJi: 
Neither  heme  our  kingSy  our  princeSy  our  priesiSj  nor  ourfaikerSy  kepi 
thy  lawj  nor  hearkefied  unto  thy  commandments^  and  thy  tesHmamei^ 
wherewith  thou  didst  testify  agamst  them.    For  they  hone  mot  served 
thee  in  theib  KiFOBOM-f     The  sense,  I  think,  requires  that  the  Sepkn- 
agint  reading  should  be  here  preferred,  which  says  £N  BAIIAfilA  SOT, 
IN  THY  KINGDOM.    And  this  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  venions  fc^ow.    As 
Judea  is  always  called  ?Us  kingdom^  so  he  is  always  called  the  King  sf 
the  Jews.     Thus  the  Psalmist:    Thine  aUars,  O  Lord  of  Hosis^  mg 
King,  and  my  God.\     And  again:  Let  Israd  refoice  in  him  thai  mads 
him :  let  the  children  of  Zion  he  joyful  in  their  King.  §     And  thus  the 
prophet  Jeremiah:  The  King,  whose  name  is  the  Lord  ofHosts.JJi 

7.  The  penal  laws  against  idolatry  were  still  in  force  during  theur 
kings,  and  put  in  execution  by  their  best  rulers,  and  even  by  men  in- 
spired. Which,  alone,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
TUKOCRACY ;  becausc  such  laws  are  absolutely  unjust  under  every  other 
form  of  government. 

As  to  the  title  of  king  given  to  these  rulers,  this  will  have  small 
weight  with  those  who  reflect  that  Moses  likewise,  who  was  surely  no 
more  than  God's  deputy,  is  called  king:  Moses  commanded  us  a  law; 
even  the  inJieritanee  oftlie  congregation  ofJacdb.  And  he  was  kino 
in  Jeshurun,  wJien  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  tlie  tribes  of  Israel, 
were  gathered  together.^ 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  celebrated  M.  Le  Clerc  says  in  defence  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  which  supposeth  the  theocbacy  to  have  ended 
with  the  judges.  Father  Simon  of  the  Oratory  had  said,  that  the  re- 
public of  the  Hebrews  never  acknowledged  any  other  chief  than  God 
alone,  wJiO  continued  to  govern  in  that  quality  even  during  the  time  in 
which  it  was  subject  to  kings.**  This  was  enough  to  make  his  learned 
adversary  take  the  other  side  of  tlie  question;  who  being  piqued  at 
Simon's  contemptuous  slight  of  his  oflerred  assistance  in  the  project  for 
a  new  polyglot,  revenged  himself  upon  him  in  those  licentiousff  letters, 
entitled,  Senlimens  de  quelques  tJieologiens  de  Hollander  where  his 
only  business  is  to  pick  a  quarrel.  He  therefore  maintains  against 
Simon,  that  tlie  ilteocracy  ceased  on  establishing  the  throne  in  the  race 
of  David^Xi     What  he  hath  of  argument  to  support  this  (pinion  is  but 

little ;  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  observation,  Thai  God 

• 

•  2  Chroii.  xiii.  8.  f  Chap.  ix.  ver.  34,  35.  $  Pnlm  haxhr.  8. 

i  Psalm  cxlix.  2.  ||  Chap.  li.  Ter.  57.  %  DeuU  xxxui.  S^umA  5. 

**  La  republiqiie  des  Ilebreux  diflere  cd  cela  de  tous  les  autres  ^tats  du  monde,  qn'clle 
n*a  jamais  reconnu  pour  chef  que  Dieu  seul,  qui  a  coDtinuA  de  la  gouTemer  en  retle 
qualite  dans  les  tems  roemcs,  qu'elle  a  ete  soilmise  k  des  rois. — Histoire  CiU.  ds  Vitn 
Test.  p.  15,  cd.  Uotterd.  1G85. 

^f  Sec  note  G,  at  the  eud  of  this  book. 

%i  11  parolt  au  contraire  par  Tucriture,  que  Dieu  ira  gouveme  la  republiqiw  dct  H#- 
breux,  I'li  qualite  dc  chef  politique,  que  pendant  qu'ils  n'avoient  point  des  rois,  ci  ptiit  iirt 
au  commencement  que  h-s  rois  furent  etablis,  aVant  que  iafamiUede  David  fut  ilftriiiJe  sol' 
le  Lruue  d'l:»rael..b€nUmeiis,  etc.  p.  7t^. 
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(Unai  FEB80NALLT  interfere  mth  his  direetionSy  nor  discharge  the 
fimethns  cf  a  magistrate  after  the  establishment  of  the  kings  as  he 
had  done  before.*  But  this,  instead  of  proving  the  abolition  of  the 
tkeoeraeyy  orAj  shows  that  it  was  administered  by  a  viceroy.  For  in  what 
eomiita  the  office  of  a  viceroy,  but  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his 
principal?  He  had  been  a  cipher,  had  God  still  governed  immediatelgy 
«i  before.  M.  Le  Clerc  could  see  that  God  acted  by  the  ministry  of 
the  judges.^  If  then  the  theocratic  function  could  be  discharged  by  de- 
pntadon,  why  might  it  not  be  done  by  kings  as  well  as  judges?  The 
dHference,  if  any^  is  only  from  less  to  more,  and  from  occasional  to  con- 
fltant.  No,  says  our  critic,  the  cession  was  in  consequence  of  his  own 
dedaration  to  Samuel:  For  they  have  not  rejected  thee^  but  they  have 
■SJECTBD  ME,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.^  This  only  declares 
the  sense  God  had  of  their  mutinous  request;  but  does  not  at  all  imply 
that  he  gave  way  to  it.  For  who,  from  the  like  words  (whicli  express 
so  natural  a  resentment  of  an  open  defection)  would  infer  in  the  case  of 
any  other  monarch,  that  he  thereupon  stepped  down  from  his  throne,  and 
suffered  an  usurper  to  seize  his  place  ?  This,  we  see,  was  poor  reason- 
ing. But,  luckily  for  his  reputation,  he  had  an  adversary  who  reasoned 
worse* — However,  Simon  saw  thus  much  into  Le  Clerc's  cavil,  as  to 
r^ly.  Thai  all  lie  had  said  rvas  quite  beside  the  purpose,  for  that  the 
thing  to  he  proved  was,  that,  after  the  establishment  of  the  kings,  God 
was  no  longer  the  civil  Chiefs  On  which  I^  Clerc  thus  insults  him : 
j^s  much  as  to  say,  iltat  in  order  to  prove  God  was  no  longer  Chief 
of  the  Hdnrens  after  the  election  of  a  king,  it  is  beside  the  purpose  to 
Bhawy  he  never  afterwards  discharged  tJie  functions  of  a  Chief  of  the 
reptAGe.  It  is  thus  this  great  genius  happUy  unravels  matters,  and 
(iiseaverSy  m  an  instant,  wJuU  is,  and  what  is  not  to  the  purpose.^ 
^liether  Simon  indeed  knew  why  Le  Clerc's  objection  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  is  to  be  left  to  God  and  his  own  conscience,  for  he  gives 
us  no  reasons  for  the  censure  he  passes  on  it:  but  that  it  was  indeed 

* Pendant  tout  ce  temps-la,  Dicufit  les  fonctioDs  de  roi,  il  Jugcoit  dcs  aflaires — il 

repondoit  par  1*  oracle — il  regloit  la  marche  de  rarm^e— il  envoyuit  memo  quelquefois  uii 

figf On  n'itoit  oblige  d'obeir  aTeuglement,  qu'aux  setils  ordres  de  Dieii.     Mais  ion  qu'il 

y  «iit  dm  rois  en  Israel,  et  que  le  royaume  fut  attache  &  la  famille  de  David,  les  rois  fureut 
maitres  absolus,  et  Dieu  cessa  de  faire  leurs  foiictious. — Pp.  78,  79. 

^  Au  lieu  qu'auparavani  Dieu  lui-meme  la  faisoit,  par  le  minittere  de*  jvget,  qu'il 

snicitoit  de  temps  en  temps  au  milieu  d'Israel. — \i^\,  des  Sent.  p.  121. 

^ C*est  pour  cc-Ia  que  Dieu  dit  \\  Samuel,  lurs  qu'  Israel  voulut  avuir  un  roi  pour  le 

jtgrr  r)  la  mani^re  de  Unttrx  Irs  nations  :  cr  nest  pas  toi  quils  ont  reJetS,  vaais  tnoi\  ajSn 
gmeje  ne  regne  paint  snr  eujr.—i  Sam.  viii.  7. 

^  Je  passe  sous  silence  le  lung  discuurs  de  M.  le  Clorc  toucliaiit  le  potivoir  de  Dieu  sur 
les  Israelites  avaiit  Tetablisscmeiit  des  rots,  d'oii  il  pretend  prouver  que  Dieu  pendant  tout 
ce  iemp»-l2i  fit  la  fonction  de  roi.  1  out  cela  es  thors  de  propos,  puis  qu'il  s'agit  de  prouver, 
q«i*a|>rJ9  cos  temps  la  Dieu  n'a  plus  ete  leur  chef :  et  c*est  ce  qu'ou  ne  prouvera  jamais. 
— Kepoiise  aux  Sentimcns  de  quelques  Theol.  de  Hoi.,  p.  55. 

II  —  C*est  u  dire,  que  pour  prouver  quo  Dieu  n'a  )tas  ete  chef  des  Hehrcux,  apres  Tclec- 
iioii  dus  rois,  il  est  liors  de  pro|Kis  de  prouver  qn'il  n'a  plus  £ait  les  t'onctions  de  clivf  de  la 
republique.  Cost  ainsi  que  ce  grand  genie  dehmuiile  lieureusvmeut  les  maticres,  et  de- 
iiHivre  d'abord  ce  qui  est  hors  de  propo::,  de  ce  qui  ne  Test  pas.— Defens.  des  Scntiniens, 
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nothing  to  the  purpose,  is  most  evident,  if  this  propotitioii  be  tm^* 
^*  That  a  king  does  not  cease  to  be  king,  when  he  pats  in  a  vioerogry 
who  executes  the  regal  office  by  deputation." 

Le  Clerc  returns  to  the  charge  in  his  Defence  of  the  Sentiments  :^^ 
*^  The  Israelites  did  not  reject  God  as  Protector,  but  as  civil  Chie^  mm 
I  observed  before.  They  would  have  a  king  who  should  determine 
sovereignly,  and  command  their  armies.  Which,  before  this,  God  him- 
self did  by  the  ministry  of  the  Judges,  whom  he  raised  up,  from  time  to 
time,  from  the  midst  of  Israel.  In  this  sense  we  must  understand  ab- 
solutely the  words  of  God,  in  Samuel,  thai  I  should  not  reign  over  tkemJ^ 
It  is  indeed  strange,  that,  after  writing  two  books,  he  should  stiU  insist 
on  80  foolish  a  paralogism.f  That  God's  giving  fip  his  office  of  civil 
Chief,  was  a  necessary  consequenccof  the  .people's  demanding  it.  For, 
that  they  did  demand  it,  I  acknowledge.  Let  us  consider  then  this  wh<rfe 
matter  a  little  more  attentively. 

Samuel  (and  I  desire  the  deists  would  take  notice  of  it)  had  now,  by 
a  wise  and  painful  direction  of  affairs,  restored  the  purity  of  religion,  and 
rescued  his  nation  from  the  power  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  other 
hostile  neighbours ;  against  whom  they  were  utterly  unable  to  make  head 
when  he  entered  upon  the  public  administration.     At  this  very  time,  the 
people,  debauched,  as  usual,  by  power  and  prosperity,  took  the  pretence 
of  the  corrupt  conduct  of  the  prophet's  two  sons,:^  to  go  in  a  tumnltuary 
manner,  and  demand  a  king.     But  the  secret  spring  of  their  rebellion 
was  the  ambition  of  their  leaders :  who  could  live  no  longer  without  the 
splendour  of  a  regal  court  and  household;  Give  me,  (say  they,  as  the 
prophet  Hosea  interprets  their  insolent  demand)  a  kino  ahd  funcss  ;§ 
where  every  one  of  them  might  shine  a  distinguished  officer  of  state. 
They  could  get  nothing  when  their  affairs  led  them  to  their  judges'  poor 
residence,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets^  but  the  gift  of  the  Hofy  i^W/;| 
which  a  courtier,  I  presume,  would  not  prize  even  at  the  rate  Simon 
Magus  held  it,  of  a  paltry  piece  of  money. — This  it  was,  and  this  only, 
that  made  their  demand  criminal.     For  the  choosing  regal  rather  than 
aristocratic  viceroys  was  a  thing  plainly  indulged  to  them  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  in  the  following  admonition:  Jf^hen  thou  art  come  into  the  land 
which  tJie  Lord  thy  God  gweth  thecy  and  shall  possess  it,  and  shall 
dwell  therein,  and  shall  sag,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  ike  no-' 
lions  that  are  about  me;    Thou  shall  in  any  wise  set  him  king  okt 
thee,  wlwm  tJie  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose:  one  from  amongst  tJ^ 
brethren  shall  thou  set  king  over  thee:  Thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger 
over  tJiee,  which  is  not  thy  brother. %  The  plain  meaning  of  which  caution 

*  Les  Israelites  ne  rejeterent  pts  Dieu  romme  protectetir,  m&is  comme  cbef  politiqat* 
ainsi  «|ue  je  I'ai  munque.     lis  voulurent  lui  roi  qui  les  jugeut  aoureiminementy  At  m»k  xvm 
maiidut  leiin  armies,  au  lieu  qu'auparavaot  Dieu  lui-meme  le  iaiaoit,  par  le  ipiniiUn  dea 
juges,  quMl  suscitoit  de  temps  en  temps  au  milieu  d' Israel.* — En  ce  sens  11  &iil  entendre  ab- 
solument  les  paroles  de  Dieu  dans  Ssmuel,  ajin  quejene  regne  point  tur  eujf,  p.  121. 

f  Huwuver,  foolish  as  it  is,  tlie  reader  lialli  seen,  how  a  late  sermouiwr  has  bammed  it, 
and  liow  little  force  lie  has  added  to  it. 

i  I  Sam.  \iii.  5,  and  xii.  12.  §  Chap.  xiii.  ver.  10. 

II  Chap.  X.  iO,  and  chap.  xix.  f  Dcut.  xvii.  ii,  15. 
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ii»  that  they  should  take  care,  when  they  demanded  a  king,  that  they 
thought  of  none  other  than  such  a  king  who  was  to  be  (jOd's  deputy.  As 
therefore  court  ambition  only  was  in  the  wicked  view  of  the  ringleaders 
of  these  malcontents,  and  no  foolish  fears  for  the  state,  or  hopes  of 
bettering  the  public  administration ;  it  is  evident  to  all  acquainted  with 
the  genius  of  this  time  and  people,  that  compliance  with  their  demand 
mnst  have  ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Mosaic  religion  as  well 
ai  LAW.  But  it  was  God's  purpose  to  keep  them  sepabate,  in  order 
tl  [deserve  the  memory  of  himself  amidst  an  idolatrous  world.  And  this 
not  being  to  be  done  but  by  the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  law, 
we  must  needs  conclude  that  he  would  not  give  way  to  their  rebellious 
demand. 

And  what  we  are  brought  to  conclude  firom  the  reason  of  the  Uiing, 
the  Usiary  of  this  transaction  clearly  enough  confirms.     For  it  having 
now  informed  us  how  God  consented  to  give  this  people  a  king;  to  show 
«,  that  he  had  not  cast  off  the  government,  but  only  transferred  the  im- 
Bediate  administration  to  a  deputy,  and  consequently  that  their  king 
wu  kit  viceroy;  it  tells  us  next,  how  he  was  pleased  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  in  an  extraordinary  way;  the  gracious  method  he  commonly 
cftpbyed  when  he  intended  to  pardon.     Samuel  assembled  the  people;* 
and  to  convince  them  of  their  crime  in  demanding  a  king,  called  down 
the  present  vengeance  of  their  offended  God  in  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
^mat  the  time  of  wheat  harvest,^    This  sudden  desolation  brings  them 
to  a  aense  of  their  guilt,  and  they  implore  mercy  and  forgiveness:  <<  And 
an  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy  servants  unto  the  Lord  thy 
(^  that  we  die  not :  for  we  have  added  unto  all  our  sins  this  evil,  to 
^  us  a  king.     And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not;  (ye  have 
done  all  this  wickedness :  yet  turn  not  aside  from  following  the  Lord, 
but  serre  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart ;  and  turn  ye  not  aside  ;  for  then 
■beuldyou  go.aflter  vain  things  which  cannot  profit  nor  deliver;  for  they 
•re  vain :)  for  the  Lord  will  not  forsahe  his  people  for  his  great  nanic*s 
*ahe;  because  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  you  his  people.^X  ^I^ro, 
we  see,  they  repent,  are  pardoned,  and  received  again  into  grace,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  concluding  promise,  that  the  theocratic  form  should  be  con- 
tinned.    They  are  ready  to  give  up  their  king,  and  yet  a  regal  character 
if  instituted.     The  plain  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  their  king  was 
given,  and,  now  at  least,  received  as  God's  deputy. 

But  father  Simon  is  at  length  provoked  into  a  reason,  and  that,  to  say 
the  truth,  no  weak  one.  God,  he  observes,  kept  the  election  of  their 
king  in  his  own  handi>.§  But  this,  Le  Clerc  says,  proves  nothing.  How 
so?  Because,  according  to  this  reasoning,  we  should  be  obliged  to  say 
that  God  oftener  discharged  the  functions  of  civil  Chief  in  the  idolatrous 
realm  of  the  ten  tribes  than  in  that  of  Judah :  for  that  was  elective, 

•  1  Sam.  xii.         +  Chap.  xii.  17,  18.         X  1  Sam.  xii.  19,  etseq. 
§  Et  une  preuve  memc  qu*!!  ne  cessoit  pas  d'etre  l«ur  chef  par  cvtte  election,  c'est  qii'il 
s*eu  rend  le  maitre. — Keponse  aux  Seolimons,  p.  55. 
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this,  hereditary.*  And  what  if  we  do  ?  Where  will  be  the  haim  of  it  ? 
The  two  kingdoms  made  up  but  one  commonwealth ;  of  which  God,  as 
head,  governed  by  two  viceroys.  And  if  he  oftener  acted  immediHtely 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  there  was  a  plain  reason  for  it;  its  inhabitants 
were  more  given  to  idolatrous  worship  ;  and  needed  more  the  firequency 
of  an  extraordinary  restraint.  And,  in  effect,  we  find  he  did  interfere 
greatly  in  other  instances,  as  well  as  in  the  election  of  their  kings. 

In  truth,  father  Simon  seemed  to  see  as  little  into  the  force  of  the  ob- 
servation (that  God  reserved  the  choice  of  their  king  to  hinueif)  when 
he  urged  it,  as  M.  Le  Clero  did,  when  he  despised  it :  yet  it  is  strongly 
conclusive  for  the  continuation  of  the  theocracy.  For  had  the  visible 
king  which  the  Israelites  demanded  been  granted  to  them,  that  is,  a  king 
in  his  own  right,  sovereign,  and  at  the  head  of  a  new  constitution,  or  in* 
deed,  any  other  than  a  viceroy  to  the  king  of  the  theocracy,  the  choice 
of  him  would  have  been  reserved  to  the  people.  It  was  a  natural  right; 
cmd  more  than  that,  a  right  which  God  did  not  think  fit  to  take  from 
them,  when  he  first  accepted  the  regal  ofiice  for  himself.  But  if  the 
people  have,  by  natural  law,  a  right  to  choose  their  own  king,  that  king 
hath,  by  civil  law,  a  prerogative  to  choose  his  own  deputy.  When  we 
see  him  therefore  exercise  this  prerogative,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
king  chosen  was  no  other  than  his  deputy,  as  sovebeion  of  the  theocracy. 
But  to  return  to  the  two  combatants. — Here  the  dispute  ended;  and  for 
&rther  satisfaction,  Le  Clerc  refers  us  to  a  book  of  Spencer^s,  written 
professedly  upon  this  very  subject.!  It  is  his  tract  De  Tkeoeratia 
Judaica,  What  is  to  be  found  there,  besides  the  arguments  which  Le 
Clerc  has  boijowed  from  it,  and  which  have  been  considered  already,  I 
shall  now  with  some  reluctance  inform  the  reader. 

This  treatise  is  by  no  means  in  the  number  of  those  on  which  Spencer 
raised  his  reputation.  He  goes  on  a  wrong  hypothesis;  he  uses  weak 
arguments;  and  he  is  confused  and  inconsistent  in  his  assertions. 

1.  He  thinks  the  theocracy  was  established  by  degrecs^and  abrogated 
by  dcgrees.§  A  conceit  highly  absurd,  as  God  was  the  lawgiver,  and 
supreme  magistrate  of  the  Jews. — He  thinks  the  first  step  to  its  intit>- 
duction  was  their  protection  at  the  Red  Sea  :||   and  the  first  step  to  its 

•  Poiir  ce  quo  dit  M.  Simon,  que  T>\t\x  »e  rend  maUre  de  Selection  de*  rois,  il  iie  s'entuit 
nnllement  qu*il  coiitinuut  d'vtrc  pour  cola  chef  politique  de  la  republique  d'Isrmel;  puisne 
si  nla  etoit,  il  faudruit  dire  que  Dieu  faisoit  beauroup  plus  souvent  les  foncUons  <te  chd 
de  TuUt  dans  lo  ruyaume  idolatre  des  dix  tribus,  que  dans  celui  de  Juda.  Car  ce  dcniicre 
royaume  ^toit  hereditaire,  et  £toit  i>osscde  par  la  maison  de  David,  sans  qu'il  fiit  betuin  d'au- 
rune  election,  au  lieu  qu'il  le  lit  plusieurs  elections  dans  celui  des  dix  tribes.—- Dtfean  des 
Sentimens,  pp.  121,  122. 

f  II  n'est  pas  necessairo  que  je  m'arrete  d'avantage  h  cela,  apr^  ce  qu'en  a  dit  Ic  savant 
Spencer  dans  uii  traite  qu'il  a  fait  expres  sur  cctte  maUcre._Lib.  i.  de  Len.  He^  RiL 
Def.  des.  Sent.  p.  122.  ** 

J  —  Nemincm  in  sacris  Jitcris  vel  mcdiocriter  vcrsatum  latere  potest  ikeocratiam  in 
ipso  rennn  Israeliticanim  exordio  aliquatenus  obtinuisse,  ad  ixfthv  autem  Don  nisi  gradntim 
et  post  legem  in  Sinai  dalam  pcnreuisse. — Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

^  Cum  autem  regi minis  hujus,  non  simul  et  semcl,  sed  per  gradus  quotdam,  jactanm 
fi^cerint,  placet  hie  veritatii  fugientis  vestigia  gradatim  premere. — Id.  ib. 

II  tii-adum  primumad  pote»taU>m  regiam  obtinrndam  feeisse  vidctur  ]>eui,  cwb  getiteni 
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mboIitioDy  their  demand  of  a  king  :*  That  it  was  still  more  impaired  when 
Sml  and  David  got  possession  of  the  throne:!  That  it  approached  much 
nnrer  to  its  end  when  it  became  hereditary,  under  Solomon  4  A^d  yet, 
Cor  all  this,  he  confesses  that  some  obscure  footsteps  of  it  remained  even 
to  the  time  of  Chbi8t.§ 

2.   In  his  reasoning  for  the  abolition  of  the  tubocract,  instead  of 

employing  the  general  principles  of  civil  policy,  whieii  were  the  only 

riieami  of  coming  to  the  truth,  he  insists  much  on  the  disuse  of  urim  and 

thflmmim,  &c  which  Le  Clerc  bonrowed  from  him;  and  which  hath  been 

already  considered.     He  brings  the  despotic  power  of  the  kings,||  as 

taother  argument ;  which,  I  think,  proves  just  the  contrary.     For  if  so 

be,  that  these  kings  were  the  viceroys  of  God,  whose  power  was  despotic, 

their  power  must  be  despotic  too,  i.  e.  independent  on  all  but  the  soyk- 

mGN.     Not  so,  if  the^  were  monarchs  in  their  own  right. 

3.  Though,  as  we  observed,  Spencer,  in  the  second  section  of  his 
fboith  chapter,  supposes  a  gradual  decay  of  the  theocracy;  and  that 
even  lome  obscure  footsteps  of  it  remained  to  the  time  of  Christ  ;  yet,  in 
tlie  following  section,  he,  all  the  way,  argues  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
•biohte  and  entire  abrogation^  by  the  establishment  of  the  kings.** — 
To  proceed. 

IL  That  this  theocracy,  the  administration  of  which  lay,  as  it  were, 
IB  abeyance  during  the  captivity,  was  again  exercised  after  the  return 
froQ  it,  is  evident  from  the  express  declaration  of  the  Almighty,  by  the 
prophet  ^laggai:  Yet  now  be  strong,  O  Zerubbabely  saith  the  Lord; 
ond  he  ttramff^  O  Joshua,  son  ofJosedech  the  high  priest;  and  be  strong, 
^  Jie  people  of  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  and  work  :  for  I  am  with 
.yw,  soiik  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  according   to  the    word  that  I 

COVEKAXTJO)     with     YOU,     WHEN     YOU      CAME      OUT     OP    EgYPT,    SO 

Mr  Snsrr  bemadteth  amongst  you:  fear  ye  wo/.||  What 
^^ihai  covenant?  That  Israel  should  be  his  people,  and  he  their 
God  and  King.  Therefore  it  cannot  barely  mean,  tliat  he  would  be 
their  God,  and  they  should  be  his  people ;  for  this  was  but  part  of  the 
ooeman/.  Nor  can  it  mean  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  an  extra- 
ordinary providence,  as  at  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  during  the 
^  periods  of  the  theocracy ;  for  this  was  but  the  effects  of  the  cove* 

Ineiitictm  !nsigni  illo  potentiie  et  boniUtis  suro  documento  (£gypt!onim  in  ATari  Riihro 
Oboienfoiie)  sibi  devinxUset. — Id.  ib. 

*  Primo  iUque  ad  certum  afliinio,  quod  Israelitir,  regcm  sibi  d&ri  postuluites,  gradum 
prifflum  ad  imperii  hujus  desidoratiNSimi  ruinam  fecisse  videantur. — Id.  ih. 

t  Dei  regimen  multomagis  imminutum  est,  cum  Deus Saulem  et  Datn'demhd  rerum  ar- 
kftriom  evoeasset.— P.  240. 

I  Solomone  rerum  potito,  theooratla  multo  vicinior  i^mu^fAtf  non  immcriio  censeatur. 

$  Jodxei  IheocraticB  veteris  indicia  et  vestigia  qusdam  obscuriora,  ad  extrema  usque 
Miti«  luie  temi>ora  rttiiiuere — Ipso  Duniini  uostri  seculu,  Ilierosolyma  civita*  magni  regis 
ludiit— lb. 

II  —  Adeo  ut  hinc  constet,  eos  se  pro  regibus  gessisse,  et  potostatcm  arbitrariam 
•lercalsse. — lb. 

f  —  Regimiiiis  hujus  mntati  vel  abrogati  causa  principalis — De  ivgiminis  hiyus  abrogati 
•flcrtti  Tel  eventu  brevittr  dis^tercndum  est  fcc-^Pp.  241 — 24.3. 
**  See  note  II,  at  the  em*  of  this  book.  tt  Chap.  ii.  rer.  4,  5. 
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nani:  a|id  besides,  we  know  that  that  dispensation  of  providence  taov 
ceased  after  the  re-establishment.  The  meaning  therefore  must  be,  ttift 
he  would  still  continue  to  be  their  King  as  well  as  God.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  when  this  theocracy  was  restored,  it  was  both  fit,  on  acconnt  off 
its  own  dignity,  and  necessary  for  the  people's  assurance,  that  it  shooM 
be  attended  with  some  unusual  display  of  divine  favour.  Accordingly, 
prophets  were  raised  up;  and  an  extraordinary  providence  for  some 
short  time  administered,  as  appears  from  many  places  in  those  prophets.* 
III.  That  the  theocracy  continued  even  to  the  coming  of  Chbist, 
may  be  seen  from  hence — 

1.  Whenever  it  was  abrogated,  it  must  needs  be  done  in  the  same 
solemn  manner  in  which  it  was  established;  so  that  the  one  might  be  as 
well  known  as  the  other:  because  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  a 
people  so  strictly  bound  to  obedience,  not  to  be  mistaken  concerning 
the  power  under  which  they  lived.  Natural  equity  requires  this  for- 
mality as  a  necessary  concomitant  in  the  imposing  and  abrogating  of  til 
civil  laws  and  institutions  whatsoever.  Now  the  theocracy  having  never 
been  thus  abolished  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  conclude  that  it  con- 
tinued to  subsist  till  that  time. 

2.  Nor,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  abolished  without  dissolving  the 
whole  frame  of  the  republic;  since  all  the  laws  of  it,  whether  as  to  their 
equity,  force,  or  fitness,  as  well  as  the  whole  ritual  of  worship,  respected, 
and  referred  to  God  as  civil  governor.  But  neither  by  the  declaration 
of  any  prophet,  nor  by  the  act  of  any  good  king,  did  the  institution 
suffer  the  least  change  in  any  of  its  parts,  from  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment by  Moses  to  its  dissolution  by  Jesus  Christ,  either  by  addition, 
correction,  or  abrogation.  Consequently,  the  theocracy  was  existing 
throughout  that  whole  period:  nothing  being  more  absurd  than  to  sup- 
pose that  national  laws,  all  made  in  reference  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, should  remain  invariable,  while  the  government  itself  was  changed. 
For,  what  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  of  the  priest 
(in  a  constitution  where  the  two  societies  were  incorporated)  must  be 
equally  true  of  the  king. — The  priesthood  being  changed,  thkre 

IS  MADE  also,    of  NECESSITY,    A  CHANGE  OF  THE  LAW.f      And   nOW  it 

was  that  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  who  is  here  spoken  of  as  making  this 
change,  in  quality  of  priest,  made  it  likewise  in  quality  of  kinq.  For, 
as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  his  ministry,  he  came  as  heir  of  God,  to 
succeed  immediately  without  any  interregnum,  in  his  Father^s  kingdom : 
God  having  delivered  up  to  his  Son  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  Father 
was,  till  then,  in  possession.  And  this  change  in  the  government}  from 
the  temporal  theocracy  of  God  the  Father,  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
God  the  Son,  was  made  in  the  same  solenm  and  authentic  manner  in 
which  that  theocracy  was  introduced.  God  raised  up  from  amongst  his 
chosen  people,  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses ,  who  exercised  the  legislative 
ix)wcr,  like  Moses ;  and  assumed  the  regal  power,  like  God.     He  gave 

♦  Hag.  i.  G— 11 ;— ii.  10—10;  Zedi.  viii.  Vi;  Mai.  Hi.  10,  11.      f  Ctop.  ▼».  ver.  12. 
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^  iQiir  ULW  to  be  administered  in  a  new  kingdom,  and  confirmed  the 
diriiitjr  of  the  dispensation  by  the  most  stupendous  miracles.  Thus,  we 
hdt  the  theocracy  did  indeed  subsist  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 

And  this  aboution  of  it  by  the  Son  of  God,  I  take  to  be  the  true 
ooB^letion  of  that  famous  frophecy  of  Jacob,  of  which  so  much  hatli 
ben  written  and  disputed.     The  sceptre  shaul  not  depart  from 

JSDAH,    NOB  A  I«AWQIVER   FROM   BETWEEN   HIS   FEET,    UNTIL    ShILOH 

ooKBi*  f.  «•  the  THEOCRACT  shall  Continue  over  the  Jewsf  until  Christ 
enwto  take  possession  of  his  Father's  kingdom:  for  there  was  never 
uy  lawffiverfX  in  Judahy  but  God  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  until  the 
coning  of  his  Son. 

Jbsus  the  Messiah,  the  best  interpreter  of  tlie  oracles  of  God,  of 
viiioh  he  himself  is  the  capital  subject,  and  for  whose  sake  the  chain  of 
fnfikeeies  was  so  early  drawn  out,  and  extended  to  such  a  length,  seems 
to  lia?e  paraphrased  and  explained  the  words  of  Jacob  concerning  the 
itfsartwre  of  the  sceptre  from  Judahj  by  his  declaration  recorded  in  St 
Mattliew,  Tme  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  till  Joun,§  t.  e. 
^  lie  Mosaic  law,  and  the  theocratic  government  by  which  it  was  dis- 
pensed, continued  in  being  till  the  approach  of  this  harbinger  of  Christ, 
Jolm  the  Baptist;  but  was  then  superseded  by  the  promulgation  of  a 
sev  law  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  kirtgdomJ* 

But  as  this  interpretation  is  so  different  from  the  common,  and  un- 
dentaods  the  prophecy  as  foretelling  that  the  Jewish  nation  should  not 
be  bereft  of  sovereign  power,  by  falling  under  a  foreign  yoke,  till  the 
^vent  of  the  Messiah,  the  reader  will  excuse  me,  if  I  detain  him  a 
little  kmger  on  so  important  a  subject. 

The  common  notion  of  the  sceptre  of  Judahy  is  explained  three  dif- 
ferent waysy  each  of  which  has  its  particular  followers. 

1.  Some  suppose  the  sceptre  ofJudah  to  signify  the  sovereignty 
or  TRB  Jewish  nation  at  large. 

2.  Others  again  suppose  it  to  signify  the  sovereignty  of  the  trire 

OF  JUOAH. 

3.  And  a  third  sort  contend  that  it  signifies  not  a  sovereign  or  regal, 
hut  a  tribal  sceptre  only. 

Id  the  sense  of  a  soeere\gnty  m  the  Jeniah  people  at  large^  which  is 
the  most  general  interpretation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  natural  of 
the  three  (as  the  whole  people  were  long  denominated  from  that  tribe), 
the  pretended  prophecy  was  not  only  never  fulfilled,  but  has  been 
directly  fabified:  because  long  before  Xhe  coming  of  Shiloh,  or  of  Christ, 

•  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

f  Who  took  their  name  from  the  tribe  of  Judah;  the  rest  being  incorporated  in  that  tribe, 
cr  extinguished  in  captivity. 

1  Mkkokekf  legislator i  aut  Icgia  interpret.  But  the  first  is  its  original  and  proper  signiH- 
eraoB.  And  thus  Iraiah  [chap,  xxxiii.  ver.  22],  *'  The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our 
LAWGIVBE  \mhk»kekenou\t  the  Lord  is  our  kingt  lie  will  save  us.*'  Where  the  word 
wJUtoktk  is  used  in  its  proper  signification  of  lawgiver;  the  other  sense  of  dispenser  or  inter- 
prctar  of  the  law  being  contained  in  the  titles  ot  judge  and  kittg, 

}  Mat.  xi.  \:\. 

VOL.  11.  T 
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the  sceptre  or  soverei^ty  in  the  Jewish  people  was  departed.  During 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  captivity,  and  while  afterwards  tliey  con- 
tinued in  a  tributary  dependence  on  the  Greeks,  they  could,  in  no  rea* 
sonable  sense,  be  said  to  have  retained  their  sceptre,  their  Bovereignty, 
or  independent  rule.  But  it  may  be  replied,  *'  that  the  prophecy  by 
departure,  meant  a  final  departure;  and  in  these  instances  it  was  but 
temporary:  for  Cybus  restored  the  sceptre  to  them;  and  when  it  was 
again  lost  in  the  Grecian  empire,  the  -Maccabei  recovered  it  for  them  " 
Though  this  be  allowed,  yet  we  must  still  confess,  that  the  Romansi 
who  under  Pompey  reduced  Judea  to  a  dependent  province,  effectually 
overthrew  the  prophecy.  PoBfPEY  took  Jerusalem;  and  left  to  Hyr- 
canus,  the  last  of  the  Asmonean  family,  only  the  office  of  high  priest 
From  this  time,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  was  ever  in  dependence  on  the 
Romans,  who  disposed  of  all  things  at  their  pleasure.  The  senate  gave 
the  government  of  Judea  to  Antipater ;  and  then  to  Herod  his  son,  under 
the  title  of  king.  And  Archelaus,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  did  not 
dare  to  take  possession  of  this  subject  kingdom,  till  he  had  obtained 
leave  of  Augustus ;  who  afterwards,  on  complaint  of  the  Jews  against 
him,  banished  him  into  the  west,  where  he  died.  Now  the  precarious 
rule  of  a  dependent  monarch  could  no  more  be  called  a  sceptre  (which, 
in  the  figurative  mode  of  all  languages,  signifies  sovereignty)  than  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  could  be  said  to  be  sovereign,  when  this  Arche- 
laus was  deposed,  and  Coponius  a  Roman  knight  made  procurator  of 
•Judea,  at  that  time  which  the  supporters  of  this  interpretation  fix  for 
the  departure  of  the  sceptre. 

I  reckon  for  nothing  another  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the 
common  interpretation,  "  That  after  the  return  from  the  (^ptivity,  the 
Jews  were,  from  time  to  time,  under  a  form  of  government  resembling 
rather  the  aristocratic  than  the  monarchic ;"  because  the  sceptre,  or  sove- 
reignty, belongs  e(|ually  to  all  those  forms.  This  then  makes  no  more 
against  the  common  interpretation,  than  the  other,  I  am  now  going  to 
mention,  makes  for  it,  namely,  that  the  senate  of  Rome  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea  to  Ilerod  under  the  title  of  king;  since  the  dependent 
rule  of  this  roitelet  was  as  certainly  the  departure  of  a  sceptre,  as  a 
sovereignty  under  an  aristocratic  government  was  the  continuance  of  it. 

The  learned  father  Tournemine  was  so  embarrassed  with  these  diffi- 
culties, that  in  a  dissertation  on  the  sceptre  ofJudah,  he  endeavours  to 
show,  that  the  proof  of  the  predicted  birth  of  Christ  from  this  prophecy 
arises  not  from  the  departure  of  the  sceptre,  but  firom  its  re-establish- 
ment under  the  Messiah.  *  Which  thesis  (as  the  intelligent  reader  may 
observe)  fairly  put  him  in  the  road;  and,  liad  it  been  pursued,  would 
have  led  him  to  the  sense  I  am  here  endeavouring  to  establish* 

The  second  branch  of  the  common  interpretation  is.  That  by  the 
sceptre  is  signified  a  civil  sovereifffitt/  in  the  tribe  ofJudak.  Thisy  lA 
my  opinion,  has  still  less  of  stability  than  the  other.     It  supposes  that 

*  Juuni&l  do  Trcvoux,  Mars  1705,  el  F«b.  1721. 
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die  iceptre,  or  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Jewish  people,  remained  in  na- 
tives of  that  tribe,  from  the  time  of  David  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  But 
Petavius  hath  shown,  that  from  the  giving  of  the  prophecy  to  the  time 
of  David  (a  space  of  above  six  hundred  years),  there  was  but  one  or  two 
nkn  descended  from  the  time  of  Judah :  and  that  from  the  death  of 
Sededas  to  the  birth  of  Christ  (a  space  of  near  the  same  number  of 
yein)  all  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  people  were  of  other  tribes ;  the  As- 
moQean  princes  particularly  being  all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  *  The  Abbe 
de  Houteville,  who,  at  a  very  easy  rate,  hath  obtained  the  reputation  of 
an  able  defender  of  revelation,f  hath  indeed  invented  a  curious  expedi- 
ent to  evade  this  difficulty.  His  system  is,  that  the  rulers  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (and  so  I  suppose  of  the  rest)  exercised  this  sovereignty  by 
leave,  or  deputation  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  To  such  wretched  shifts 
are  learned  men  reduced,  when  they  have  reversed  the  order  o^  things, 
and  made  truth  to  wait  upon  their  systems;  instead  of  making  their 
systems  subservient  to  truth. 

These  two  senses  (by  one  or  other  of  which  the  common  interpreta- 
tion hath  been  long  supported)  being  found  on  a  stricter  scrutiny,  to  be 
QOtenable,  men  cast  about  for  a  third ;  and  a  happy  one  it  was  thought 
to  be,  which  contrived,  that  sceptre  should  signify  a  domestic,  not  a  civil 
role;  a  trxbal,  not  a  sovereign  sceptre;  and  of  which,  they  say, 
Judah,  at  the  giving  of  the  prophecy,  was  already  possessed.  This 
«pedient,  the  learned  Dr  Sherlock,  bishop  of  I^ndon,  has  honoured 
▼ith  his  support  and  protection.]: 

It  would  be  want  of  respect  to  so  eminent  a  person,  to  pass  over  this 
refinement  with  the  same  slight  notice  that  has  been  given  to  the  other 
two.  I  diall  therefore  do  myself  the  honour  to  consider  his  Lordship's 
reasoning  m<n«  at  large. 

His  Lordship's  first  argument  in  support  of  a  tribal  sceptre  is — That 
the  sceptres  not  departing  from  Judah  shows  plainly  that  Judah  had 
a  sceptre  when  the  prophecy  was  given. — "  Is  there  any  sense,"  says  his 
Lordship,  "  in  saying  that  a  thing  shall  not  depart,  which  never  was  yet 
m possession?  The  prophecy  is  not  a  grant  of  the  sceptre,  but  a  con- 
firmation  of  it.  Now  a  confirmation  of  nothing  is  nothing:  and,  to  make 
it  something,  the  possession  of  the  thing  confirmed  must  be  supposed.  I 
Itnow  not  by  what  rules  of  language  or  grammar,  these  words  can  be 
construed  into  a  grant  of  the  sceptre.    And  though  so  many  writers  and 

*  —  At  complures  aiitiquorura  recentiorumque  qui  in  ilia  Jarobi  sententia  Jtuiatn  pe- 
cidiari  de  tribu  iiitellexeruiit,  id  sibi  patriarcbam  voluisse  cruduiit,  ex  stirpe  ac  progenia 
JiuUe  filii  ipsius  perpetuo  Jutla-is  pnrfutiirum  aliquem  eoriiinque  fore  principcm,  donee 
Christus  adTeniat.  Sed  in  hiijiis  rcddenda  dicti  ratione  multum  nDStuant,  siquidem  vetustatis 
emni  teste  memuria  refeliuntur,  qtue  non  solum  ante  Davidcm  UDum  alterumve  duiitaxat 
ex  iUa  tribu  rexissc  populum  ostendit,  aunis  circitcr  C75  ab  edita  propbetia;  sed  etiam  post 
Sedecias  necem,  occasumque  urbis  et  templi  ad  Cbristum  usque  de  alia  quam  Juda  si'iryi 
dntes  extitisse  aunis  58S ;  etenim  Macbabicos  constat  ex  Levitica  et  sacerdotali  progeuie 
drfcendere.— >RatioD.  Temporum,  Par.  II.  lib.  iii.  rap.  IG. 

f  See  his  book,  entitled.  Religion  preuv^e  par  Us  Falts. 

X  Ude  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  Dissert.  III.  5th  ed.  1740. 
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interpreters  liave  followed  this  sense,  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
sf  en  one  passage  or  parallel  expression  from  the  scripture,  or  any  other 
author,  produced  to  justify  the  interpretation.'' — Pp.  326,  327. 

I»  there  any  sense,  his  Lordship  asks,  in  saying  a  thing  shail  mti 
DEPART  which  never  was  yet  in  possession  f  Yes  certainly,  a  very  good 
one,  in  a  prophecy,  where  the  subject  is  not  of  a  present  but  of  a  futait 
possession ;  and  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  wont  to  coil  the  thiwj^  that 
are  not,  as  though  they  were.  The  subject  is  a  sceptre,  which  could  k 
no  sense,  not  even  in  the  sense  of  a  tribal  sceptre,  be  in  possession  tf 
Judah  before  he  became  a  tribe.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  supposes  ht 
became  a  tribe  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jacob. — This  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  tribes  tooh  place  immediately  upon  the  death  qfJaeobk 
— P.  323.  But  if  it  did?  Was  not  that  accession  as  properly yWtfre,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  thousand  years  after?  Judah  then,  at  the  time  of  this 
prophecy,  not  being  in  possession  of  his  sceptre,  a  cof^muUian  tf 
nothing  is  nothing,  &C.,  so  that  all  the  absurdities  here  imagined  stick 
to  his  Lordship's  era  of  the  sceptre,  as  well  as  to  the  common  one.  Bat 
let  us  suppose  that  Jacob's  prophecy  and  death  were  individual;  and 
then  see  how  he  proves  his  assertion,  that  Judah  and  the  rest  became 
tribes  immediately  on  the  death  of  Jacob.  His  proof  is  a  little  extrtr 
ordinary — When  Moses  and  Aaron  led  them  into  the  wilderness^  sajri 
his  Lordship,  we  hear  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  the  bulees  ^ 
the  congregation, — P.  323.  His  assertion  is,  that  the  tribal  sceptre 
sprung  up  from  the  ashes  of  Jacob ;  and  his  proof,  that  it  arose  and 
flourished  in  the  wilderness.  This  is  indeed  the  truth ;  it  was  a  native 
of  that  place;  as  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  the  occasion  which  the 
Israelites  had  of  a  tribal  rule  (namely,  to  fit  them  for  the  warfare  they 
were  now  about  to  undertake),  and  as  may  be  fairly  proved  from  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers — ^<  And  the  Lord  spake  mute 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai :  Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  theu 
fathers — all  thai  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel;  thou  and  AazoK 
shall  number  them  with  their  armies.  And  with  you,  there  shalx  be  a 
MAN  of  every  tribe ;  every  one  iiead  of  the  house  of  his  fathers— anii 
they  assembled  all  the  congregation ;  and  they  declared  their  pedigrees 
after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers — ^these  were  thoM 
which  were  numbered:  and  tlie  princes  of  Israel  being  twxi.ti 
men,  each  one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers.  And  the  childrtf 
of  Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents,  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  ever) 
man  by  his  own  standard,  throughout  their  hosts — and  the  children  ol 
Israel  did  according  to  all  the  Lord  commanded  them.''  *  Then  foUowi 
the  order  of  the  tribes  in  their  tents.f  Now,  surely,  this  detailed  ac- 
count  of  these  tribal  sceptres  hath  all  the  marks  of  a  new  institution. 

The  Bishop's  hypothesis  therefore  is  without  foundation:  the  eeepirt 
was  something  in  reversion.    Indeed  the  particular  words,  as  well  as  th< 
•  Num.  i.  4,  5,  IH,  44,  62,  61.  t  Num.  cfaar*  »». 
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gnenl  nature  of  prophecy,  declare  the  subject  to  be  of  things  future. — 
*  And  Jacob  called  to  his  sons,  and  said;  Gather  yourselves  together 
^Iwuof  tell  you  what  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days."*     The 
Btthop  owns,  that  tnost  of  thejnierpreterSy  from  these  words,  take  it  for 
pmUedy  and  it  is  the  common  notion,  that  the  sceptre  was  not  to  be  set- 
Ikd  m  Judaic s  family  till  some  ages  after  the  death  of  Jacob, — P.  326. 
I  Aink  they  had  not  reason  so  to  do.     How  does  his  Lordship  prove 
tkey  had?    In  this  manner:  *<  The  observation,  when  rightly  applied,  is 
right    And  if  the  continuance  of  the  sceptre  of  Judah  be,  as  I  suppose, 
tlie  thing  foretold,  it  extends  to  the  very  last  days  of  the  Jewish  state ; 
ind  in  this  respect  the  interpretation  is  justified:"  (p.  327)  i.  e,  if  you 
win  agree  that  futurity  refers  to  the  continttance,  and  not  to  the  estab^ 
Uikment  of  the  sceptre,  his  Lordship  will  show  you,  how  well  he  can 
evade  this  objection.     But  though  we  were  inclined  to  be  thus  complai** 
ttnt,  the  book  of  Numbers  would  not  suffer  us :  which  informs  us  (we 
tee)  that  even  the  tribal  sceptre  was  established  long  afler  the  death  of 
Jacob.    But  to  go  no  farther  than  the  prophecy.     If  each  tribe  had  a 
weptre  then  existing,  how  happened  it  that  Judah's  is  only  named,  by 
Wf  af  CONFIRMATION,  as  his  Lordship  will  have  it.     For,  by  way  of 
oaAXT,  we  find  Dan  too  had  a  sceptre — Dan  suaiAj  judge  his  people  as 
<^rf  the  tribes  [or  sceptbes]  of  Israel.  But  then  Dan's  is  a  reversion- 
^  sceptre ;  and  such  a  one  destroys  all  his  Lordship  has  been  erecting. 
To  proceed — JTie  prophecy,  says  the  Bishop,  is  not  a  grant  of  a 
f^fp^but  a  CONFFRMATION.    The  prophecy  itself  plainly  intimates  the 
eoDtrary.  Jacob  having  told  his  sons  that  he  would  inform  them  of  what 
^oM  htfaU  them  in  the  last  days,  when  he  comes  to  Judah,  he  says,  Thy 
fo^her^s  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee.'f    I'his,  if  it  was  any  thing, 
^^u  the  promise  of  a  future  sceptre ;  and  consequently  it  was  the  grant. 
The  Bishop  goes  on — Now  a  confirmation  of  nothing  is  nothing. 
Without  doubt.    But  he  supposes  (what  I  have  shown  to  be  a  mistake), 
that  there  was  no  grant.     If  there  were  a  grant,  then  the  confirmation 
of  it  was  the  confirmation  of  something.     He  seems  to  be  apprehensive 
of  so  obvious  an  answer,  for  he  immediately  adds — /  know  not  by  what 
*'*b  of  language  or  grammar  these  worcb  can  be  construed  into  a  grant 
^Ae  sceptre.    By  the  plainest  rule  in  the  world ;  that  of  common  sense, 
the  first  and  capital  rule  in  every  art  as  well  as  grammar.     For  if  Jacob 
made  a  declaration  concerning  some  future  prerogative,  as  the  words — 
7hf father's  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee — prove  he  did;  and  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  Judah  heard  of  it,  as  the  words — /  will  tell 
you  what  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days — prove  it  was;  what  can  this 
prophecy  be  but  the  graxt  of  a  sceptre  F 

"  Though  so  many  writers  and  interpreters,**  says  the  Bishop,  "  have 

followed  this  sense,  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  passage  or 

parallel  expression  from  the  scripture  or  any  other  writer  produced  to 

jnKfify  the  interpretation.**    As  for  any  other  writers  than  those  of  scrip- 

•  Gen.  xlix.  1.  f  Gen.  xlix.  8. 
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ture,  I  know  of  none  who  have  prophesied:  and  the  language  of  prop! 
hath  peculiarities  unknown  to  other  compositions.  But  a  scripture^ 
I  am  able  to  produce ;  and  the  same  who  has  recorded  this  prophei 
Jacob. — On  Abraham's  departure  out  of  Haran,  he  being  then  sew 
five  years  of  age,  the  Lord,  as  Moses  teUs  us,  appeared  unio  him 
saidy  Unto  My  seed  ttnil  I  give  this  landJ*  Was  this  now  a  ^tm 
a  confirmation  only  of  seed  ?  "A  confirmation  only,"  says  his  I 
ship :  *'  all  the  grant  contained  in  these  words  is  the  grant  of  the  x^ 
and  this  shows  (will  he  say)  that  the  seed  was  now  existing :  for  a 
entity  is  incapable  of  receiving  any  grant  or  donation:  besides,  a 
firmaJtion  of  nothing  is  nothing,  and  so  on." — Notwithstanding  all 
it  so  happens  that  Abraham  had  then  no  seed. 

Here  now  is  a  parallel  expression,  which  holds  a  fortiori.  For 
be  a  little  anomalous  to  talk  of  a  thing's  departing  which  was  newe, 
in  possession,  it  seems  to  be  much  more  absurd  to  talk  of  giving  to 
sons  who  were  never  yet  in  being.  Besides,  the  promise  of  rule  adi 
accompanies  the  promise  of  its  duration:  but  the  express  promise  of 
does  not  accompany  the  promise  of  a  provision  for  it :  I  suppose  tha 
son  of  this  difference  of  expression  in  the  two  places  is,  because  to  | 
son  is  a  much  commoner  case  than  to  get  a  sceptre. 

His  Lordship  having  thus  shown,  that  Judah's  sceptre  was  a  aos 
in  possession,  he  will  prove  next,  that  it  was  not  a  civily  but  a  A 
sceptre  i  which  did  not  stretch  its  sovereignty  over  a  whole  natioo, 
was  confined  to  the  economic  rule  of  the  single  tribe  of  Judah. — *< 
other  thing  supposed,"  says  he,  <<  by  most  interpreters  is,  that 
sceptre,  here  mentioned,  is  an  emblem  of  dominion  over  all  the  tribi 
Jacob.  But  how  can  that  be  ?  Had  not  Jacob  settled  a  scepii 
every  tribe  ?  as  is  evident,  ver.  16,  Dan  shall  judge  his  people  as 
of  the  sceptres  of  IsraeL  Suppose  a  father  has  divided  his  ei 
amongst  twelve  sons,  and  should  say  of  one  of  them,  The  estaie  4 
not  depart  from  John,  for  many  ages;  could  you  possibly  suppose 
to  mean  more  than  the  share  of  the  estate  given  to  John?  Could 
understand  him  to  mean  that  all  the  estate,  the  twelve  shares,  ab 
come  to  John  and  continue  in  his  family  ?  The  case  is  the  samie  1 
Twelve  princes  are  created ;  of  one  of  them  Jacob  says,  the  aet 
slidll  not  depart  from  him  until  Shiloh  come.  Is  it  not  plain  theoi 
the  sceptres  are  distinguished  here ;  and  that  it  is  foretold  of  one, 
it  shall  long  outlast  the  rest?  consequently  the  sceptre  here  is  an  eml 
of  authority  in  and  oveb  one  tribe  only." — Pp.  328,  329- 

His  Lordship's  reasoning,  on  which  he  grounds  his  parallel,  sM 
thus — Judah's  sceptre  was  the  same  with  Dan's :  now  Dan's  was  a  A 
sceptre ;  therefore  Judah's.  But  the  very  words  of  the  prophecy  i 
tliat  tlie  sceptres  were  specifically  different.  Of  Dan  it  is  said,  he  i 
judge  his  people  as  one  of  the  tribes  or  sceptres  of  Lnt 
1  lere  is  a  tribal  sceptre  marked  out  in  express  and  proper  terms. 

•  CUp.  xil.  vcr.  7. 
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rfjiidah*8  sceptre  it  is  said,  thy  father's  chil.dken  shaliL  bow  down 
KfosB  THGE.  Who  Were  these  children  but  the  eleven  tribes  ?  So 
durt  here  a  civil  and  a  sovereign  sceptre  is  as  properly  and  expressly 
flMrked  out  for  Judah,  as  before,  a  tribal  one  for  Dan.  This  shall 
jsdge  h*i8  own  tribe ;  but  the  other  shall,  with  his  own  tribe,  judge  the 
Kit  ako.  And  yet  if  you  will  rely  on  his  Lordship's  authority,  he  has  a 
MM  m  paint;  and  he  assures  us  <<  that  Judah's  grant  is  the  same  as 
Ibat  of  a  father^s  to  his  son  John,  who  when  he  had  divided  his  estate 
moDgfit  his  twelve  sons,  should  say  of  John's  paji;,  that  it  should  not 
depart  for  many  ages." 

He  tells  us  next,  ''  that  the  sense  of  the  word  lawgiver  will  follow 
the  hie  of  the  word  sceptre" — P.  329.  In  this,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
him.  And  therefore,  as  his  sense  of  the  word  sceptre  is  found  to  be 
cfroneous,  his  sense  of  the  word  lawgiver  must  fall  with  it. 

An  that  follows  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  tribal 
twpfr«,  till  we  come  to  page  344.     From  thence  to  page  350,  he  endea- 
vours to  take  advantage  of  the  hypothesis,  to  show  that  this  tribal 
sttptre  never  departed  from  Judah  till  the  coming  of  Christ :  and  here 
he  had  an  easy  task.     But  unluckily  confounding  economic  with  civil 
nile,  he  embarrasses  himself  as  much,  to  make  out  the  completion  of  the 
prophecy,  as  the  supporters  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  common 
interpretation  are  wont  to  do. — As  where  he  talks  of  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon ordering  all  matters  relating  to  their  own  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal t^irs, — P.  345 — Their  coming  bach  to  their  own  country  as  a 
pfopU  and  a  nation  governed  by  their  own  laws — though  never  so 
FHKE  A  PEOPLE  OS  they  had  been  formerly.     Tliey  lived  under  subjec- 
tion to  the  Persian  monarch,  and  under  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans.—F.  347. — The  Evangelists  show  that  they  lived  under  their 
oinr  laws,  and  executed  judgment  amongst  themselves. — P.  349. — 
JBad  the  exercise  o/*  judicial  authority  amongst  themselves. — P.  350. 
Thus,  like  the  successors  of  Peter,  who  enlarged  his  rock  into  a  citadel, 
his  Lordship  at  last  lengthens  his  tribal  sceptre  into  a  sovereign.     But 
if  here  he  extends  it  over  a  people  and  nation,  he  contracts  it  as  much 
by  and  by;  and  we  see  it  shrink  up  into  a  mere  philosophical  or  stoical 
regality.     His  lordship  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  a  free 
feople,  from  their  consciousness  of  their  free  condition. —  WJien  our 
Saviour,  says  the   Bishop,  tells  the  Jews,  "  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free;**  they  reply,  "  We  are  Abraham's  children,  and  were  never  in  bon- 
dage to  any  man." — P.  349.     This  his  Lordship  urges  as  a  proof  of  their 
eivil  freedom.     But  if  the  Jews,  who  expected  a  carnal  Messiah  to  lead 
real  armies  against  their  enemies,  could  suppose  that  Jesus  made  them 
an  offer  of  sending  truth  in  person,  to  execute  tliis  commission  for  them, 
their  stupidity  must  have  exceeded  every  thing  we  have  been  told  of  it, 
by  their  enemies.     To  be  plain  with  his  Lordship ;  the  subject  here 
debated,  between  Jesus  and  his  adversaries,  is  most  foreign  from  his 
lordship's  purpose.     Our  blessed  Saviour  is  here  addressing  himself  to 
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the  Pharisees,  a  rank  of  men  not  ignorant  of  the  Crreek  philMOf 
(though  greatly  mistaking  its  use  when  Ihey  brought  so  much  of  it  ii 
the  law),  and  therefore,  with  a  stoical  dignity,  he  tells  them — ikg  In 
shall  set* you  free.  They  answer  him  in  the  same  tone^  We  i 
Abraham's  children^  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man,  Tfail 
"  Our  principles  are  of  divine  extraction,  and  we  never  suffered  o 
selves  to  be  enslaved  to  human  decisions."  Surely^  says  his  Loiddi 
they  had  not  forgot  their  captivity  in  Babylon.  Forgot!  Why,  Je 
had  said  nothing  to  put  them  in  mind  of  it.  The  question  is  not  ab 
their  freedom  from  Babylon,  but  from  error. — M%ich  lessy  says  he,  con 
they  be  ignorant  of  the  power  of  the  Romans  over  them  at  thai  im 
and  yet  we  see  they  account  themselves  free.  And  why  should  they  ■ 
when  the  question  between  Jesus  and  them  was  only  who  should  mi 
them  so,  he  or  Abbaham.  Strange !  that  his  Lordship's  own  aocoi 
of  their  civil  condition  under  the  power  of  the  Romans  should  not  hi 
brought  him  to  see,  that  the  subject  in  hand  was  only  of  their  mm 
condition.  Stranger  still !  that  his  solution  of  this  difficulty  should  i 
have  led  him  to  discover  that  it  was  but  imaginary — they  were  Jr 
says  his  Lordship,  for  they  lived  by  their  own  laws,  and  executed  jm 
ment  amongst  themselves. — Had  he  added — but,  at  the  precarious  n 
of  an  arbitrary  tyrant — it  would  doubtless  have  given  great  force  to  I 
observation:  for,  about  this  time,  Coponius,  a  Roman  knight,  n 
named  procurator  of  Judea.  Nay,  even  the  precarious  privil^e 
punishing  capitally  was  now  taken  from  them :  they  had  a  pagan  govt 
nor :  and  justice  was  administered,  not  by  their  own  forms  of  law,  b 
by  the  Roman.     An  admirable  character  of  civil  freedom  I 

His  Lordship  seems  to  be  no  happier  in  answering  others'  objectioi 
than  in  urging  his  own  proofs.  "  You  will  say,"  continues  he,  "  wJ 
did  not  Jacob  foretell  also  the  continuance  of  the  sceptre  of  Benjamii 
For  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ran  the  same  fortune  with  that  of  Juda 
they  went  together  into  captivity :  they  returned  home  together ;  ai 
were  both  in  being  when  Shiloh  came." — P.  355. 

Upon  my  word,  a  shrewd  objection.     Let  us  see  how  his  Lordafa 
quits  his  hands  of  it.     His  first  answer  is, — That  from  the  division 
the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  andt 
remnant  of  Israel,  that  is,  part  of  all  the  other  tribes,  adbebed  i 

JrT>AH  AS  THEIR  HEAD. Pp.  355,  356. 

Here  his  Lordship  seems  fairly  to  have  given  up  the  cause;  his  ai 
swer  proving,  in  so  many  words,  that  JudaKs  sceptre  was  not  #rtk 
but  civil,  l^t  us  examine  it  step  by  step.  Benjamin  and  the  reu 
nants  of  all  the  other  tribes  adhered  to  Judah  as  their  head.  Now  am 
an  adherence  can  be  no  other  than  an  acknowledgment  of  a  civil  eeep^ 
in  Judali.  Yet  his  lordship  gives  this  as  a  reason  why  the  contiuuaiM 
of  Jiidali's  sceptre  is  foretold,  and  not  Benjamin's.  Therefore  tl 
Kceptrc,  whose  continuance  is  foretold,  was  a  civil,  not  a  tribal^  McejpU 
even  on  his  own  principles.     If  thitt  needed  a  support,  the  words  of  tl 
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fUfhtey  afford  it  amply:  his  Lordship  says,  that  Benjamin  and  the 
nrnmntt  of  all  the  other  tribes  cuihered  to  Judah  as  their  hxaj>;  and 
dm  adkereneei  Jacob  ioTeUMi»-^Thy  father* s  children  shall  faix  down 
kfgirtthee. 

Supposing  therefore  that  this  sceptre  of  Judah  were  of  the  civil  kind, 
Im  Lordship,  it  must  be  owned,  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  reason 
wkj  Benjamin's  tribal  sceptre  was  not  mentioned.  But  if  both  were 
tribal  sceptres,  the  continuance  of  Benjamin's  had  as  good  a  claim  to 
dtt  prophet's  notice  (for  any  thing  the  bishop  has  shown  to  the  contrary) 
M  Jndah's.     Since  as  tribes^  they  both  continued  to  exist,  and  to  exist 

Hit  second  answer  to  the  objection  seems  as  little  satisfactory  as  the 
fiKt~7%ai^A  the  continuance  of  the  sceptbe  of  Benjamin  is  not  fore- 
M,  yet  the  continuance  of  the  tribe  or  people  of  Benjamin  is  dis- 
timtfy  foretold, — P.  356.  Would  you  desire  a  more  conclusive  argu- 
BMOft  against  his  own  notion  of  a  tribal  sceptre  F  If  tliis  prophetic 
ioeptre  of  Judah  was  a  civil  one,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
amtimuince  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  sceptre  of  Benjamin,  should  be 
foretold;  because  what  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  in  common  was  their 
eoBtiQi^ing  to  exist  as  distinct  tribes ;  the  sceptre  being  peculiar  to  the 
fint:  but  if  a  tribal  sceptre  be  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  concerning 
Judah,  then  no  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  continuance  of 
Beojunin's  sceptre  should  not  be  honoured  with  the  divine  notice  as 
weQas  Judah's;  since  his  Lordship  assures  us — they  both  ran  the  same 
fortune;  they  went  together  i?ito  captivity;  they  returned  togetJier 
toJudea;  and  tvere  both  in  being  when  Shiloh  came.  And  while  a 
tribe  continues  distinct,  a  tribal  sceptre  continues  with  it ;  just  as  the 
head  of  a  £unily  exists  so  long  as  there  is  a  family  to  govern. 

All  this  considered,  his  Lordship  in  my  humble  opinion  had  done  well 
^^  to  load  himself  with  more  than  he  had  occasion  to  carry :  especially 
Mie  had  so  little  to  answer  for,  in  the  success  of  this  hypothesis  ;  for 
he  telb  us  at  the  end  of  his  dissebtation,  that  lie  lias  nothing  more  to 
odd,  but  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  the  interpretation  ofJacoUs  pro- 
P^^  now  advanced,  was  not  a  mere  invention  of  his  own ;  that  it 
wo^  as  to  the  main  point,  the  same  with  that  which  is  the  fourth  in 
HncTics,  and  by  him  rejected,  but  for  such  reasons  as  had  been  fully 
ohiated  in  this  dissertation. — That  it  was  tlie  same  which  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  and  our  own  learned  countryman,  Ainsworth,  fiad 
tspoused;  and  which  not  many  years  ago  was  revived  and  improved 

bi/  lir  JoxcouRT P.  358. 

Now,  from  what  hatli  been  said,  it  appears  that  of  all  the  three  branches, 
into  which  the  common  inteq}retation  spreads,  tliough  they  be  equally 
weak,  the  last  betrays  its  weakness  most.  But,  what  is  of  principal  con- 
sideration, it  is,  of  all  tlie  three,  least  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  pko- 
PBECT;  tlie  whole  body  of  which  has  a  peq)etual  reference  to  one  or 
other  of  the  great  parts  of  the  dispen5>ation  of  grace.     Now  tlie  first 
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branch  refers  with  suitable  dignity  to  a  whole  people  at  large:  the 

to  the  same  people  under  the  government  of  one  certain  line :  while  te 

third  concerns  only  the  fortunes  of  a  single  tribe,  and  under  a  family  idttu 

The  common  interpretation  therefore  being  shown  so  very  exceptioo- 
able  in  all  its  branches,  what  remains  for  us  to  conclude,  but  that  te 
true  and  real  meaning  of  the  sceptre  of  Judah  is  that  theocbatic 
GOVERNMENT  wliich  God,  by  the  vicegerency  of  judges,  kings,  and  mloi^ 
exercised  over  the  Jewish  nation?  We  have  shown  firom  various  con- 
siderations of  weight,  that  this  theocract,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
ministry  of  Moses,  continued  over  that  people  till  the  coming  of  ShiM 
or  Christ ;  that  frofhet  like  unto  Moses,  whom  God  bad  promised  to 
raise  up.  And  to  support  what  hath  been  urged  from  reason,  to  iUuh 
trate  this  important  truth,  we  have  here  a  prophetic  declaration  enoan- 
cing  the  same  thing, — the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  HU  ShiUk 
come :  Shiloh  is  Christ.  Now  Christ  is  not  the  successor  of  those'  Tld- 
GERENTs  of  the  Jcwish  state,  but  of  God  himself,  the  Kino  of  the  JewA 
The  sceptre  therefore  which  descends  to  him,  through  the  hands  of  thon 
vicegerents,  is  not  merely  a  civii.,  but  a  theocratic  sceptre.  This,  tl 
the  same  time,  explains  the  evangelic  doctrine  of  Christ's  kikgdoii, 
arising  out  of  the  theocracy  or  kingdom  of  God,  Hence  the  distinction  il 
that  famous  declaration  of  Christ,  so  much  abused  to  factious  and  party  por^ 
puses,  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  woru>  :  the  theocracy  whidi 
was  administered  over  the  Jews  only,  and  in  a  carnal  manner,  was  a 
kingdom  of  this  world:  but  when  transferred  to  Shiloh,  and  extended 
over  all  mankind,  and  administered  in  a  spiritual  manner,  it  became  a 
kingdom  not  of  this  world.  And  the  making  the  sceptre  of  Judah  neithei 
tribal,  nor  merely  civile  but  properly  theocratic,  clears  the  prophecy 
from  those  insuperable  difficulties  which  render  all  the  other  interpreta- 
tions hurtful  or  dishonourable  to  the  prophetic  system  in  general. 

These  are  the  superior  advantages  of  the  sense  I  have  here  endeavoored 
to  establish.  Nor  are  these  all  the  advantages.  The  prophecy  is  seeo 
to  embrace  a  much  nobler  object  than  was  imagined.  It  was  supposed 
to  relate  only  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  we  find  it  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  whole  dispensation  of  grace.  It  was  considered  bol 
as  a  simple  frophecy,  while  it  had  the  dignity  of  a  revelation.  R 
was  mistaken  for  the  species,  when  it  is  indeed  of  the  genus. 

But  to  all  this  an  ansiverer  may  reply:  1.  "That,  as  we  admit  the 
theocracy  to  be  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  the  same  objection  will  lie 
against  the  continuance  or  duration  of  a  theocratic  sceptre  as  of  a  men 
civil  one.^  But  here  we  must  distinguish.  The  theocracy  was  indeed 
canial  in  its  administration,  but  in  its  original  it  was  divine.  There- 
fore, as  where  the  subject  is  of  the  continuance  of  a  mere  cwil  ecepU^ 
we  cannot  but  understand  the  continuance  of  its  administration,  heeutm 
the  administration  is  inseparable  from  the  existence ;  so  where  the  sntjeel 
is  of  the  continuance  of  a  theocratic  sceptre,  we  must  understand  thai 
continuance  to  consist  in  its  remaining  unrevoked,  since  what  is  of  4fiiine 
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w^oal  exists,  independently  of  its  being  actually  administered ;  it  exists 
till  it  be  fonnally  abrogated.  This  difference  is  evident  from  the  nature 
if  tbings.  Forms  of  government  ordained  by  men,  cease  when  men  no 
longer  administer  them ;  because,  in  the  non-administration  of  them,  they 
are  naturally  supposed  to  revoke  what  they  had  ordained:  but  men's 
ccBsii^  to  administer  (whether  by  choice  or  force)  a  form  of  government 
given  by  God,  does  not  (on  any  rules  of  logic  or  ideas  of  nature)  imply 
God's  revocation  of  that  form  of  government. 

Again,  we  must  remember  what  has  been  said  of  the  effect  and  con- 
Mqaence  of  a  theocbact.  It  not  only  united,  but  incorporated  the  two 
ndeties,  civil  and  religious  into  one.  And  this  incorporated  body  of 
the  Jewish  state  went  by  the  name  of  the  law.  Now  under  that  part 
of  the  law  which  more  intimately  regarded  religion,  the  Jews  always 
li?ed  nooE  till  the  publication  of  the  gospel;  though  the  other  part  of  it, 
regarding  the  sovereign  administration  of  civil  policy  and  justice,  they 
kad  lost  from  the  time  of  Pompey.  For  a  power  precariously  enjoyed, 
and  ready  to  be  abolished  at  the  nod  of  a  conqueror,  can  never  be  called 
lowfri^  (which  implies  the  being  free  and  independent)  without  the 
vont  abuse  of  words,  which  is  the  quibbling  upon  them.  So  that  a 
lOfereignty  in  this  theocracy  was  still  administered  to  the  last,  though 
ia  part.  However,  this  partial  exercise  was  consentaneous  to  the  system 
on  which  this  theocracy  was  dispensed;  its  administration  being  ordained 
to  have  a  gradual  decline.  The  Jews,  for  their  transgressions,  being 
fint  of  all  deprived  of  that  natural  effect  of  theocratic  rule,  the  extraor- 
^'Mtfy  providence :  and  then,  for  their  incorrigible  manners,  further 
poniahed  by  an  infringement  of  their  civil  sovereignty:  but  still  the 
^l^cociaey,  as  to  that  more  essential,  the  religious  part,  remained  unhurt 
till  the  coming  of  Christ :  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  was  tliis  part  in 
particular  which  was  to  be  assigned  over  to  him  from  the  Father.  Thus, 
u  I  said  before,  this  is  not  so  properly  a  prediction  of  human  events,  as 
t  rerelo/tofi  concerning  the  course  of  God's  dispensation. 

^  Secondly,  it  hath  been  objected,  that  "according  to  the  sense  here 
pot  npon  the  sceptre,  it  should  have  been  said — the  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Jehovah  instead  of  Judah.  But  such  objectors  do  not 
advert,  that  the  theocracy  was  administered  by  vicegerents  of  Judah. 
And  this  likewise  will  account  for  the  expression  of  a  laiogiver  between 
^feeL 

3.  Lastly,  it  may  be  said,  "That  by  this  interpretation  of  the  sceptre 
of  Judah  we  deprive  the  prophecy  of  one  principal  part  of  the  informa- 
tion it  was  supposed  to  give,  namely,  the  time  of  Christ's  advent, 
whidi  the  common  interpretation  is  supposed  to  fix  exactly."  To  this  I 
answer,  that  religion  loses  nothing  by  this  change,  since  there  are  so 
fluoy  other  prophecies  which  point  out  the  time  with  infinitely  more  pre- 
cision. On  the  other  hand,  religion  gains  nmch  by  it,  in  evading  a 
number  of  objections,  which  had  stigmatized  the  supposed  prediction  witii 
apparent  marks  of  falsehood. 
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Thus  we  see  the  noble  prophecy,  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  kingw  ^ 
dom  of  God  to  Chbist,  contains  a  matter  of  much  greater  dignity  itt  -; 
itselfy  and  of  much  greater  moment  for  the  support  of  ChristiahITI*,  A^ 
than  could  arise  from  the  perplexed  question  about  the  reign  of  tlili  1 
Asmonean  princes,  or  the  continuance  of  the  power  of  life  and  deitli 
amongst  a  tributary  people.  For  in  predicting  the  aboUiioH  of  ike  tam^ 
it  supplies  us  with  a  new  and  excellent  argument  for  the  conversloii  of  '- 
the  Jewish  people,  fatally  persuaded  of  its  eternal  Migation. 

The  reasons  of  my  being  so  particular  concerning  the  duration  of  the 
THEOCRACY  are  various,  and  will  be  seen  as  occasion  ofiers.  Only  tlM 
reader  may  here  take  notice,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  present  purpo0e^ 
to  show  its  continuance  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  repnUic^  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  those  laws  all  along  in  force,  f<v  tbe 
punishment  of  idolatrous  worship. 


SECT.  IV. 

Thi  8  far  as  to  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  Mosaic  republic.  Let 
us  now  see  what  peculiar  consequences  necessarily  attended  th« 
administration  of  a  theocratic  form  of  government. 

One  necessary  consequence  was  an  extraordinary  pROViinEircs. 
For  the  afiairs  of  a  people  under  a  theocracy,  being  administered  by  (jod 
as  King ;  and  his  peculiar  and  immediate  administration  of  human  affidrt 
being  what  we  call  an  extraordinary  providence;  it  follows  that  an  extra" 
ordinary  providence  must  needs  be  exercised  over  such  a  pec^e.  My 
meaning  is,  that  if  the  Jews  were  indeed  under  a  theocracy,  they  were 
indeed  under  an  extraordinary  providence :  and  if  a  theocracy  was  only 
pretended,  yet  an  extraordinary  providence  must  necessarily  be  pretend- 
ed likewise.  In  a  word,  they  must  be  either  both  true  or  both  fidse, 
but  still  inseparable,  in  reality  or  idea.  Nor  does  this  at  all  contradict 
(as  was  suggested  by  Doctor  Sykes  even  afler  he  had  seen  his  suggeation 
confuted)  what  I  observe  concerning  the  gradual  decay  and  total  extinc* 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  providence,  while  the  theocracy  yet  existed. 
For  when  I  say  an  extraordinary  providence  rvas  one  necessary  «m- 
aequence  of  a  theocracy^  I  can  only  mean  that  it  was  so  in  its  original 
constitution,  and  in  the  order  and  nature  of  things:  not  that  in  tikis, 
which  was  matter  of  compact,  the  contravening  acts  of  one  party  might 
not  make  a  separation.  For,  as  this  extraordinary  providence  was 
(besides  its  being  a  mode  of  administration  arising  out  of  a  theocracy) 
a  reward  for  obedience,  it  became  liable  to  forfeiture  by  disobedience, 
though  subjection  to  the  government  still  continued.  I  b^  leave  to 
illustrate  this  position  both  by  a  foreign  and  a  domestic  instance.  Hie 
cerarii  in  the  Roman  state  were  such  who,  for  their  crimes,  were  deprived 
of  tlie  right  of  citizens:  yet  these  delinquents  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
public  taxes.     At  home,  a  voice  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom 
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if  tJie  necessary  coDsequence  of  an  E^lisfa  barony ;  yet  they  may  be 

•qNuated  by  a  judicial  sentence;  and  actually  have  been  so  separated; 

u  we  may  see  in  the  two  famous  cases  of  Lord  Verulam  and  the  Earl  of 

MiddleseXi  in  the  reign  of  James  the  first ;  who  were  both  deprived  of 

thflir  seats  in  the  house  of  Lords,  and  yet  held  their  baronies,  with  all  the 

oIlMr  rights  pertaining  to  them.     Thus  a  punishment  of  this  kind  was 

inflicted  on  the  rebellious  Israelites :  they  were  deprived  o£  the  exirc^ 

cr£tiary  providence:  and  were  yet  held  subject  to  the  theacracyy  as 

ifpears  from  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  them,  by  the  mouth  of  the 

pnpbet  Ezekiel: — *'  Ye  polluted  yourselves  with  your  idols  even  unto  this 

day:  and  shall  I  be  inquired  of  by  you,  O  house  of  Israel  ?     As  I  live, 

■ith  the  Lord  God,  /  tviil  not  be  inquired  of  by  you.     And  that  which 

eometh  inio  your  mind  shall  not  he  at  ally  that  ye  say;  We  will  be  as  the 

heathen,  as  the  families  of  the  countries,  to  serve  wood  and  stone.     As 

I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  mth  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a  stretchedr^ut  arm, 

wnd  mth  fury  poured  out,  will  I  rule  over  you.    And  I  will  bring  you 

duUfrom  the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  of  the  countries  wherein 

^  are  scaUtered,  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a  stretched-out  arm,  and 

with  fury  poured  out.     And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the 

psopie»  and  there  will  I  plead  with  you  face  to  face.     Like  as  I  pleaded 

^^  your  fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  o/'Egypt,  so  will  I  plead 

with  you,  saith  the  Lord.     And  /  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod, 

uA  I  mill  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant." — Chap.  xx. 

Ter.31 — 37.     It  is  here  we  see  denounced,  that  the  extraordinary  pro- 

fideaoe  should  be  withdrawn ;  or  in  scripture  phrase,  that  God  would 

9^  he  inquired  of  by  them;  that  they  should  remain  in  this  condition, 

v)a^  ihm  fathers  had  occasionally  felt  in  the  wilderness,  when  the 

extnordinary  providence,  for  their  signal  disobedience,  was,  from  time 

totiaie,  suspended:  and  yet,  that,  though  they  strove  to  disperse  theni- 

•elTes  amongst  the  people  round  about,  and  projected  m  their  minds  to 

he  as  ike  heathen,  and  the  families  of  the  countries,  to  serve  wood  and 

^tihiSf  they  should  still  be  under  the  government  of  a  theocbact  ;  which, 

when  adnunistered  without  an  extraordinary  providence,  the  blessing, 

wUurally  attendant  on  it,  was,  and  was  justly  called  the  rod  and  bond 

OF  THE  COVENANT. 

But  now  if  you  will  believe  a  professor  of  divinity  and  a  no  less  emi- 
oeot  dealer  in  laws,  the  case  grows  worse  and  worse,  and,  from  a  con- 
tndiction  in  my  system,  it  becomes  a  contradiction  in  God*s.  For  thus 
Or  RcTHERFORTH  descants  upon  the  matter ;  "  As  the  law  was  gradual- 
ly deprived  of  its  sanction,  the  obligation  of  it  grew  continually  weaker, 
tiU  at  last,  afler  the  people  were  returned  from  the  captivity,  it  must 
have  ceased  to  oblige  them  at  all.  For  whatever  may  be  tlie  case  of 
God's  MORAL  LAW,  yet  most  certainly,  as  he  witlidraws  the  sanctions  of 
his  FOSITIVE  ones,  he  takes  off  something  from  their  obligation ;  and  when 
he  has  wholly  withdrawn  the  promise  of  reward  and  the  threatening  of 
puaishment,  those  laws  oblige  no  longer." — P.  329-     To  this  defer- 
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mination  of  the  learned  professor,  concerning  obligation,  I  hare  no- 
thing to  oppose  but  the  determinaHon  of  God  himself:  who,  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  prophets,  declares,  that  the  laws  shall  still  cbiigt^ 
though  the  sanction  he  withdrawn,  "  Ye  pollute  yourselves  with  3r0iir 
idols,"  &c., — as  the  reader  may  find  it  transcribed  just  above.  Hem 
God  declares  he  would  withdraw  that  extraordinary  providence  wfaieh^ 
naturally  attended  a  theocracy. — /  loill  not  he  inquired  of  by  yam, 
"  Yet  do  not,"  says  he,  "  deceive  yourselves  in  an  expectation  that,  be- 
cause for  your  crimes  I  withdraw  this  sanction  of  my  law,  the  law  wfll 
oblige  no  longer — and  that  which  cometh  into  your  mind  shall  not  hi 
at  ally  that  ye  say  we  will  be  as  the  heathen :  for,  in  order  to  the  brin^ 
ing  about  my  own  great  purposes,  I  will  still  continue  you  a  select  and 
sequestered  people— /  iri7/  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gm^ 
tJier  you  out  from  the  countries  wherein  you  are  scattered*  And  will 
still  rule  over  you  by  my  law ;  now  in  my  wrath,  as  before  in  my  mercy. 
With  fury  poured  out  I  will  rule  over  you,  and  bring  you  into  the  bond 
of  the  covenant,** 

I  suppose  the  thing  that  led  our  Doctor  into  this  rash  judgment,  that 
when  the  sanctions  of  a  positive  law  are  withdrawn,  the  obligation  to 
the  law  ceases,  was  his  totally  misunderstanding  the  principles  of  tlw 
best  writers  on  the  law  of  nature ;  not  by  their  fault,  I  dare  assure  the 
reader. — The  law  of  nature  is  written  in  the  heart;  but  by  whom,  is  the 
question.  And  a  question  of  much  importance ;  for  if  not  written  by  a 
competent  obliger  it  is  no  law,  to  bind  us.  The  inquirers  therefore  into 
this  matter  had  no  other  way  of  coming  to  the  author  of  the  law,  bat  by 
considering  the  effects  which  the  observance  or  inobservance  of  it  would 
have  on  mankind.  And  they  found  that  the  observance  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  all,  the  inobservance  to  their  destruction.  They  concluded 
therefore  that  it  must  needs  have  been  given  by  God,  as  a  law  to  man- 
kind; and  these  effects  of  its  observance  or  inobservance  they  called  the 
sanction.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  our  obligation  to  ike 
law  of  nature  arises  from  the  knowledge  of  the  sanction.  And,  this 
sanction  away,  we  had  not  been  obliged,  because  we  could  never  have 
discovered  any  real  ground  of  obligation. 

But  the  positive  law  of  the  Jews  was  written  in  stone  by  the  finger  of 
God,  in  a  visible  manner ;  in  which  the  senses  of  the  people  were  appeal- 
ed to,  for  the  truth  of  the  transaction.  Here  the  knowledge  of  their  ob- 
ligation did  not  arise  from  their  knowledge  of  the  sanction,  but  fHMu 
quite  another  thing,  namely,  the  immediate  knowledge  they  had  by  thdr 
senses,  that  God,  their  sovereign  Lord  and  Master,  gave  them  the  law. 
To  enforce  which,  a  sanction  indeed  was  added ;  but  a  sanction  that 
added  nothing  to  the  obligation,  nor  consequently  that  took  from  it| 
when  it  was  withdrawn. 

This  is  a  plain  and  clear  state  of  the  case.  Yet  so  miserably  has  our 
professor  mistaken  it,  that  for  want  of  seeing  on  what  principle  it  wu 
which  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nature  proceeded,  when  they  snf^poeed 
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ctfyaiion  to  depend  on  tJte  sanction^  he  hatli,  of  a  particular  case,  made 
1  general  maxim :  and  in  applying  that  maxim,  he  hath  turned  every  thing 
tO|Mgr«tiirvy,  and  given  us  just  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  He  supposes 
tke  taking  the  sanction  from  the  moral  law  might  not  destroy  the  obli- 
plaioUy  which  it  certainly  would, — wliatsoevery  says  he,  might  be  tlie 
erne  of  God's  moral  laws,  and  that  taking  away  the  sanction  from  his 
poiitive  law  would  destroy  the  obligation,  which  it  certainly  would  not. 
What  might  further  mislead  oiu:  professor,  for  the  more  such  men 
md,  the  less  they  understand,  is  the  attribute  the  Roman  lawyers  give 
to  sndi  civil  laws  as  are  made  without  a  penal  sanction.  These  they  ftre 
ivoat  to  cally  leges  imperfecta:  and  our  great  civilian  might  believe  that 
tkift  aasigned  imperfection,  had  a  reference  to  the  obligation  they  im- 
posed, whereas  it  refers  to  the  efficacy  they  were  able  to  work.  He 
ilKwld  have  known  at  least  this  first  principle  of  law,  that  it  is  the  au- 
THOBiTY  of  the  lawgiver,  not  the  sanction  he  annexes  to  his  law,  which 
maka  it,  I  will  not  say,  operate  properly,  for  this  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  but  makes  it  oblige  really,  which  is  only  to  the  purpose.  In 
a  word,  I  know  of  nobody  but  Hobbes,  besides  this  Doctor,  who  pre- 
teaded  to  teach  that  the  obligation  to  laws  depended  upon  their  sane- 
tkm:  and  this  he  did,  because  he  derived  all  right  and  wrong  from  the 
civ3  magistrate :  which,  for  ought  I  know,  our  learned  professor  may  do 
likewise,  as  only  mistaking  right  and  wrong,  by  a  blunder  like  to  the 
fotegoii^,  for  good  and  evil.  Yet  hath  this  grave  man  written  most  enor- 
moaily  both  on  laws  and  morals  :  and  is  indeed  a  great  writer,  just 
as  the  mighty  giant,  Leon  Gawer,  was  a  great  builder;  of  whom  the 
monk  of  Cheater  so  sweetly  sings: 

'*  The  founder  of  this  city,  &s  saitU  Polychronfcoii, 
Was  Leon  Gawer,  a  mighty  strung  giant, 
Which  huildcd  caves  and  dungeons  many  a  one: 
No  goodly  building,  ne  proper,  ne  pleasant/' 

But  our  business  at  present  is  not  with  the  actual  administration  of  an 

extraordinary  providence,  but  with  the  scripture  representation  of  such 

an  administration.  And  this  the  sacred  history  of  the  Jews  attests  in  one 

•nniform  unvaried  manner;  as  well  by  recording  many  instances  of  it  in 

particular,  as  by  constantly  referring  to  it  in  general. 

I.  The  first  is  in  the  history  of  miracles.  For  an  equal  providence 
being,  by  the  nature  of  man's  situation  and  afiairs,  necessarily  adminis- 
tered partly  by  ordinary  and  partly  by  extraordinary  means,  these  latter 
produce  what  we  call  miracles,  the  subject  of  the  sacred  writers  their 
more  peculiar  regard.  But  I  apprehend  it  would  be  thought  presuming 
too  much  on  the  reader's  patience,  to  expect  his  attention,  while  I  set 
niyself  formally  to  prove  tJiat  many  miracles  are  related  in  the  sacred 
iiistory  of  the  Israelites. 

The  simpler  sort  of  deists  fairly  confess  that  the  Bible  records  the 
working  of  many  miracles,  as  appears  even  from  the  free  names  they  give 
tu  those  accounts.     But  there  are  refiners  in  infidelity,  such  as  Spinoza 
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and  his  uiimic  Toland  ;  who  acknowledge  many  of  the  facts  recordedter 
but  deny  them  tq  have  been  miraculous.     These  are  to  our  pnrposey  aadk- 
an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  thnm 
all.     And  surely  I  should  have  done  no  more,  had  they  not  attes^taA 
to  draw  in  to  their  party  much  honester  men  than  themselves.     For  ■udvL 
therefore,  even  charity  requires  us  to  attempt  some  kind  of  defence. 

The  infamous  Spinoza  would  persuade  us  that  Jossphus  himsdf  waif 
as  backward  in  the  belief  of  miracles  as  any  modem  pagan  whatsoever* 
The  handle,  for  his  calumny,  is  *  that  writer's  relation  of  the  pcusag&  of 
the  Red  Sea  ;  which  he  compares  to  Alexander's  through  the  Pttmpk^. 
Homy  and  which  concludes  with  saying  that  every  man  nuiy  believe  of  wk 
at  he  pleases.  No  unusual  way  with  this  historian,  of  introducing  or 
ending  a  miraculous  adventure.  This  hath  indeed  so  libertine  an  m^ 
that  it  hath  betrayed  some  believers  into  the  same  false  judgment  cooh 
cerniug  Josephus ;  as  if  he  afforded  only  a  political  or  philosophical 
belief  to  these  things;  and  gave  a  latitude  to  those  of  his  own  religion, 
to  think  as  they  should  see  cause. 

But  here  lies  the  difficulty ;  the  historian  is  every  now  and  then  put- 
ting on  a  very  different  aspect,  and  talking  like  a  most  determined  be- 
liever. Many  are  the  places  where  he  expresses  the  fullest  and  firmest 
assent  to  the  divitiity  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  to  the  truth  of  *tlie 
sacred  volumes.  To  mention  only  one  or  two,  from  a  book  so  known,  and 
in  a  point  so  notorious.  The  following  words  of  his  Introduction  (where 
he  cannot  possibly  be  considered  as  a  translator,  or  relater  only  of  what 
he  found  in  the  sacred  books,  from  which  he  composed  his  history)  these, 
I  say,  show  in  how  different  a  light  he  regarded  Moses  from  all  other 
lawgivers :  ^'  And  now  I  earnestly  entreat  all  who  take  these  volumes  in 
hand,  to  apply  themselves  with  their  whole  faculties  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  nature,  and  then  turn  to  our  lawgiver,  and  see  whe- 
ther he  has  not  made  a  representation  of  that  nature  entirely  worthy  of 
it;  always  assigning  such  actions  to  God,  as  become  his  excellence,  and 
preserving  the  high  subject  clear  from  any  impure  mixture  of  fablb. 
Though  if  we  consider  the  distance  and  antiquity  of  the  time  he  wrote 
in,  we  cannot  but  understand  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  invent  and  falsify  at 
pleasure.     For  he  lived  full  two  thousand  years  ago. — A  distance  of  time 

*  — Scriptura  de  natura  in  gencre  quibusdam  in  locis  aflirmat  earn  fixam  atquo  imimita- 
bUem  ordincm  servare. — Philosophus  pireterea  in  suo  eccl.  clarissime  docet  nihil  novi  in  Da- 
tura contingere. — Haec  igitur  in  scriptura  expresse  docentur,  at  niilUbi,  quod  in  nativa  alt- 
quid  contingaty  quod  ipsius  legibus  repugnet,  aut  quod  ex  iis  nequeat  sequi,  adeoque  neque 
etiam  scriptune  affingendum. — Ex  quibus  evidentissime  sequitur  miracula  ret  naUmlai 
fuine. — Attamen— de  his  unicuique,  prout  sibi  melius  esse  sentiet,  ad  Dei  cultum  nt  rell- 
gionem  integro  animo  suscipieiidum,  liberum  est  existimare.  Quod  etiam  Josiphus  ibn- 
tit;  sic  enim  in  conclusione,  lib:  2.  AtUiq.  scribit,  SuUui  vero  ditcredat  verho  wUraemli, 
H  anUquU  kominibuSf  et  maiitia  privatit  via  salutis  liquet  per  mare  /acta,  nve  vobmiaie 
Dei,  sive  sponte  rcvelata:  dum  eteis,  qui  cum  Alexandre  rcge  MacedonisB  (uerant  olimyCt 
antiquitus  k  resistentibus  Pamphylicum  mare  divisum  sit,  et  cum  aliud  iter  non  esset,  tran- 
titum  prabuit  iis,  volente  Deo,  per  eum  Persarum  destruere  principatum;  et  hoc  etn^fkeniur 
ofWiM,  qui  achu  Aleirandri  eeripterunt;  dk  his  itaqub,  sicut  placuerit  cuiluibt,  bxi8- 
TIMET.  Usee  sunt  Yerba  Josephi,  ejusque  de  pide  miracvlorhm  judicivm.— Tract. 
Tbeologico-Pol.  cap.  vi.  de  Miracuiis,  pp.  Si,  82. 
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to  which  even  the  poets  dared  not  to  carry  up  the  birth  of  their  guds, 
tie  actions  of  their  heroes,  or  the  establishment  of  their  laws."*  Here, 
we  see,  the  historian  expressly  declarer  that  Moses  in  his  writings  em- 
ployed no  degree  offictiony  so  common  in  the  practice  of  other  ancient 

And  how  truly  divine  he  supposed  the  law,  appears  from  his  observ- 
ing, in  the  same  place,  that,  while  the  Jews  religiously  observed  its  pre- 
cepts, aU  things  went  well  and  prosperously;  but  that,  whenever  Uiey 
tnnegressed,  then  nothing  but  disasters  followed.  And  lest  any  one 
dioiild  pretend,  he  meant  no  more  than  that  national  happiness  was  the 
ntoral  consequence  of  adhering  to  the  laws  of  their  country;  or  that 
tliose  laws  being  founded  on  just  and  right,  God  (whose  general  provi- 
dence it  is  agreed  he  acknowledged)  would  reward  the  virtuous  observers, 
wfattever  were  the  original  of  such  laws ;  lest,  I  say,  this  should  be  pre- 
tended, he  adds,  that  these  disasters  followed  whenever  they  transgressed 
Aekw,  though  in  pursuit  of  things  just  and  good.  His  words  ar^  these: 
"Upon  the  whole,  what  the  reader  of  this  history  may  chiefly  learn  from 
it  18  this:  That  those  who  obsequiously  study  the  will  of  God,  and  rever- 
ence his  well  established  laws,  pass  their  lives  in  incredible  prospeiity ; 
luppiness,  the  reward  from  God,  ever  attending  their  obedience.  But 
in  proportion  to  their  neglect  of  these  laws,  easy  things  become  unsur- 
monntable,  and  all  their  undertakings,  how  justly  soever  directed^  end  in 
incorable  calamities."t  In  which  words,  I  take  it  for  granted,  he  had  the 
ease  of  <Sb«/ particularly  in  his  view.  Again,  so  full  was  his  persuasion  of 
the  dirinity  of  the  law,  that  he  extols  the  Jews  for  suffering  Ptoletny,  the 
eon  of  Lagusy  to  take  their  city  by  storm  on  the  seventh  day,  rather  than 
violate  the  foMo/tc  rest  ^^Agatharchides,"  says  he,  *<  thinks  this  scru- 
ple wotihy  of  contempt  and  laughter.  But  those  who  weigh  it  without 
prejudice,  will  see  something  truly  great,  and  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendations,  in  thus  always  preferring  their  piety  towards  God,  and 
adherence  to  his  law,  before  their  own  safety,  or  even  the  freedom  of 
their  country.^t 

These  passages,  we  see,  have  all  the  marks  of  a  very  zealous  believer. 
And  what  makes  the  gteatest  difficulty  of  all,  is,  that  the  very  places  in 
which  the  historian  uses  such  offensive  latitude  of  expression,  are  those 

^Nu^M^uv  Tfif  ^f(irc(«r  fft^%rn*i  u  rnv  ri  ^t/r/r  alirtu  it^ttit  ttmrtvin^t,  »«m  r^  itnm/AU  v^tvoi<- 
Mf  «M  rat  ir^mliUf  atritriKt,  trafnf  xec^tt^lr  riv  flri^)  kvtou  ^vXa^ag  Xcytt  rns  Va^'  ieXX«/; 
Mjnift§fa(  fAuS«X$ytm,t'  xtt'trttyi,  of*9  it)  finzu  XV*^"  '^*'  ^aXativmrif  flrfXXqv  *X***  e^uttv 
"^mm  trXm^fiaTttf  yiyou*  ya»  «•»•  Ireit  hfX'Xittff — i^*  t^t*  TX%ht  tuSttg  cut  avrSt  cl 
Wmrnu  rmg  ytnrus  r£f  04^r,  ftnnyi  rets  rif  at^^tirtf  it^dlus,  n  rovg  tifMUg  antiyMUt  It«X- 
/ui/M. — Vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4. 

f  T««VMX«f  2i  fiAXi^ri  rtg  iv  \x  retirm  fAoifiot  rng  i0ro^iag,  UiXnfag  alr^f  InXJu^f  Sri  futU 
tfcf  9t9V  y^ftVi  xara»9Xevfiev0i,  ««)  t«  xetXHg  UfititTtfiura  fjir.  roXfii^i  wa^a^itiif,  virrjt 
uirtfitZrtu  irt^t  5r<Vru»f,  xxi  y'l^xg  tifiat fe.tr lag  v^ixuras  tree^a  &ieu'  xaf  a^evV  av  airo0'Ti^i 
tUi  TtSfTtn  am^i^»vg  WifiiXUag^  «tr«^«  ftiv  yittrat  ra  <xi^ifAa,  r^iwtrmt  T  tig  fvft^9^ag  amx- 
frr«»(,7,ri  «'#t  ais  ig  iyx^of  ^Sv  ^vcvhiwvfu. — Vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4. 

X  T«vr«  /lit  * XymSx^x^n  xetrayiXatrtf  Si\tot  ^txil'  roTg  21  fih  fjitrti  ivrfitriUt  l^trti^avvt 
fulftTOi  fuya  xeu  iroXXti*  i^o*  iyx^fitttf,  tl  xtci  ^trrtittmg  xai  9r»Tftiog  S,>$^m*»i  tntg  tiut/^ 
^yXax'nt  xtu  r»j»  ^aig  6i»»  tvrifitiatf  xu  waortftiH^iu — Vol.  ii«^.  45ii. 

VOL.  11.  U 
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where  he  employs  his  utmost  endeavours  to  show  the  real  divinity  of 
religion ;  of  which  these  miraelei  are  produced  as  evidence ;  an  evi< 
he  studiously  seeks,  and  seems  to  dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  ^  'f! 

This  varying  aspect,  therefore,  so  indifferently  assumed,  creatos  all  the 
embarrassment.  But  would  men  only  do  in  this  case  what  they  oogbt  tQj 
do  in  all,  when  they  pass  their  judgment  on  an  ancient  writing,  that  a^; 
consider  the  end  and  timey  and  genius  of  the  writer,  together  with  tlH( 
character  of  those  to  whom  the  work  is  addressed;  they  would  find «/<M#* 
phtts  to  be  indeed  a  steady  follower  of  the  law,  and  a  firm  believer  o£  lb| 
miraetilotis  establishment;  and,  at  the  same  time,  discover  the  easy  soliH 
tion  of  all  those  untoward  appearances  which  have  brought  hia  rdigilNi 
into  question. 

The  case,  with  our  historian,  stood  thus:  His  country  was  now  in  graft 
distress ;  its  constitution  overturned,  and  his  brethren  in  apparent  daagor 
of  utter  extirpation ;  calamities  arising  as  much  from  the  iU-will  whidi  tiie 
heathens  had  entertained  of  their  religion*  for  its  unsociable  nBtnref  B»  6m 
their  own  turbulent  and  rebellious  carriage.     This  ill-will  had  been  mudi 
increased  by  their  superior  aversion  to  Christianity,  considered  by  them 
as  a  sect  of  Judaism;  which  had  carried  its  unsociability  as  far,  and  ito 
pretensions  much  farther:  so  far  as  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  all  meo'a 
submitting  to  its  dominion,  and  renouncing  their  own  country  religions 
as  the  impostures  of  politicians,  or  the  inventions  of  evil  demons.     This 
put  the  heathen  world  into  a  flame,  and  produced  those  mad  and  widted 
persecutions  that  attended  the  first  propagation  of  the  Christian  fiath.| 
Such  was  the  unfriendly  state  of  things,  when  Jasephus  undertook  mt 
apology  for  his  nation,  in  the  History  of  its  Antiquitie8.     Now  as 
their  conqueror's  aversion  to  them,  arose  from  the  supposition  that  their 
religion  required  the  belief  and  obedience  of  all  mankind  (for  they  had, 
as'  we  observed,  confounded  Judaism  with  Christianity),  to  wipe  off  this 
invidious  imputation,  we  must  conclude,  would  be  ever  in  the  author^s 
thoughts.     So  that  when  the  course  of  his  history  leads  him  to  speak  of 
the  effects  of  God's  extraordinary  providence  in  his  conduct  of  this  peo- 
pie,  he  sometimes  adds  to  his  relation  of  a  miraculous  adventure^  but  in 
this  every  man  may  believe  as  lie  pleases.    A  declaration  merely  to  this 
effect:  **  The  Jewish  religion  was  given  by  God  for  the  use  of  his  chosen 
people,  therefore  the  gentiles  might  believe  as  they  pleased.     The  Jems 
did  not  pretend  they  should  leave  their  own  country  religion  to  embrace 
theirs: J  that  in  this  they  were  different  from  the  Christian  secty  which 
required  all  mankind  to  follow  the  faith  of  a  crucified  Saviour  under  pain 
of  total  destruction.^     But  that  yet  they  were  not  so  unhospitablej  but 
that  they  received  with  open  arms  all  who  were  willing  to  worship  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe."||     Thus  we  see  how  it  came  to  pass 

*  See  note  I,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book.  f  See  hook  U 

X  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  $  See  note  L,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

II  — *«I  T4VT0  ftiw  ttfoi  «M>«f,  II  fi»»k0frm,  T^«f  mvr»yf  Km  xatn  M^mWMf,  tifmwMfUMts 
iif  r«  itfif  rifiM  rit  Oio. — Vol.  i.  p.  550. 
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(wiijcii  was  the  main  difficulty),  that  the  places  where  he  gives  such  a 
hlitiide  of  belief,  are  those  very  places  where  he  most  labours  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  his  religion. 

Bat  this  solution  clears  up  all  difficulties,  and  shows  the  historian's 
graift  ooiiMStency,  as. well  as  artful  address,  throughout  the  whole  work. 
Juepkks  professes  the  most  awful  regard  to  the  sacred  volumes ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  takes  such  liberties  of  going  from  their  authority, 
tkit  it  provoked  the  honest  resentment  of  a  late  excellent  writer  *  to  the 
Mowing  asperities:  '*Nec  levis  sit  suspicio  ilium  Hebraice  non  scivisse, 
multis  indiciis  linguae  ejus  imperitiam  prodat.  Quivis  certe,  cui  vel 
salis  est,  sentiat  ilium  historias  sacras  pro  arbitrio  interpolasse, 
danendo,  addendo,  inmiutando,  ut  antiquitates  suas  ad  lectorum  Grae- 
«onim  et  Romanorum  palatum  accommodaret."  But  this  license,  though 
nrely  to  be  condemned,  was  however  something  more  legitimate  and 
•iber  than  is  generally  supposed ;  his  deviation  from  scripture  being  in 
tese  places  only,  where  an  exact  adherence  to  it  would  have  increased 
tlMl  general  aversion  to  his  nation,  whose  effects  were  at  that  time  so 
mck  Co  be  dreaded,  either  as  exposing  the  perverse  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  unsociable  genius  of  their  religion.  To  give  an  instance  or 
two  of  each: 

1.  The  murmuring  of  the  Israelites,  for  bread  andjlesh  in  the  wild- 
eraess,  is  represented  in  scripture,  and  justly,  f  as  an  act  of  horrid  in- 
gndttide  towards  God.  Yet  Josephus  makes  Moses  own  they  had  rea- 
ioi  for  their  complaints.^  And  in  the  execrable  behaviour  of  the  men 
fiGtbeah  to  the  Levite  and  his  wife,  though  scripture  expressly  says 
tbey  attempted  a  more  unnatural  crime  than  adultery,  yet  the  historian 
passes  this  over  in  silence,  and  makes  all  the  personal  outrage  attempted, 
is  well  as  oommitted,  to  be  offered  to  the  woman. §  The  reader  will 
low  easily  account  for  what  Mr  Whiston  could  not,  his  author's  omission 
rfthe  story  of  the  golden  Calf\  For  this  was  so  amazing  a  perversity, 
at  thtt  juncture,  that  it  must  have  made  the  very  pagans  themselves 
ashamed  of  their  Jewish  brethren  in  idolatry. 

2.  Again,  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  that  when  the  Culheans,  or  Samar- 
itaii,  heard  that  the  Jews,  who  were  returned  from  the  captivity,  were 
lebnildiiig  the  temple,  they  came  and  desired  to  be  partners  in  the 
Work,  and  joint  worshippers  of  the  God  for  whom  it  was  erected ;  to 
vfaieh  the  Jews  gave  this  round  reply :  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  to 
hUd  an  house  unto  our  God,  but  we  ourselves  together  will  build  unto  the 
hard,  God  of  Israel,  as  king  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  hath  commanded 
•i.f  And  Nehemiah,  on  the  same  occasion,  gave  them  a  still  rougher 
answer:  The  God  of  heaven  he  will  prosper  us,  therefore  we  his  servants 
mil  arise  and  build:  but  you  have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in 

*  Bishop  Hare.  x  .     .   ,  -  /  "^  ^*^-  *'*' 

X  Tlmhtt  t  #i»  mkiym  •urtuf  Itk  rnf  m,imy»m  rtvr§  v0^i#«f.^Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap. 

«•  urt.  5. 
S  Aot.  Jnd.  lib.  t.  cap.  2.  sect.  8.  ||  See  note  M,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

%  Eau  iv.  3. 
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Jerusalem.*  This  was  a  tender  place:  it  was  touching  upon  the  very 
sore,  in  an  express  declaration  of  the  ttnsociableness  complained  of.  The 
story  therefore,  we  may  be  sure,  was  to  be  softened  before  the  gentiles 
were  to  be  intrusted  with  it.  Accordingly,  Josepkns  makes  them  speak 
in  these  obliging  terms :  That  they  cotild  not  possibly  admit  them  as  part' 
ncrs  in  the  work ;  for  that  the  command  to  build  the  temple  was  directed  I0 
themjirst  by  Cyrus,  and  now  by  Darius:  That  indeed  they  were  at  liberty 
to  ftforship  along  with  them :  and  that  this  was  the  only  communiiyy  in  re- 
ligions  matters,  that  they  could  enter  into  with  them,  and  which  they  would 
do  with  as  many  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  were  willing  to  come  up  to  ike 
temple  to  adore  the  God  of  heaven.^  The  reason  the  scripture  Jews  give 
for  the  refusal  of  the  offer  to  be  joint  partners  ^^ith  them  in  their  work 
and  worship,  is,  that  it  was  a  temple  built  in  the  land  of  Israel^  and  to 
the  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  reason  Josephu^s  Jews  give  foi 
their  refusal,  is,  obedience  to  the  king  of  Persia :  else,  as  for  commumiy 
of  worship,  they  were  very  ready  to  receive  them. 

And  now  was  not  that  a  wise  project  J  which  proposed  reforming  the 
sacred  text  by  the  writings  of  Josephnsf 

But  this  explanation  will  enable  us  to  conclude  with  certainty  agair«i 
that  spurious  passage  concerning  Christ.  I  think  I  have  already  offered 
one  demonstrative  argument  against  it.§  And  I  suppose,  the  many 
marks  of  forgery  are  so  glaring,  that  most  men  would  be  willing  to  give  M 
up,  were  Jo8ephtis*8  silence  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  but  easy  to  be 
accounted  for.  Now  we  have  so  far  laid  open  his  conduct^  as  to  see, 
that  the  preaching  up  of  Christ  was  an  aflair  he  would  studiously  de- 
cline. His  great  point,  as  we  observed,  was  to  reconcile  the  gentiles  tc 
his  countrymen.  But  the  pagan  aversion  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
new  sect  of  Christians,  sprung,  as  was  well  known,  from  the  countrj-  d 
Judea.  It  was  therefore  utterly  destructive  of  his  purpose  to  show,  m 
he  must  have  done,  in  giving  them  an  account  of  Christ,  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  two  religions.  Of  all  dangerous  subjects,  therefore, 
Josephus  would  be  careful  to  avoid  this.||  So  that  (certain  as  I  am  ol 
the  writer's  purpose,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  liberty  he  took  with  the 
sacred  records,  when  it  served  his  ends,  of  adding  and  omitting  at  plem- 
sure)  I  should  have  been  as  much  surprised  to  have  found  the  history  ol 
Jesus  in  his  works,  as  others  are  to  be  told  that  it  is  not  there.  Thlt 
too  will  equally  well  account  for  his  omission  of  Herod's  slaughter  of  the 

•  Neh.  li.  20. 


X  Mr  Will  ton's.  5  8«  nJ.  I. 

II  **  La  plus  forte  preuve  qu'oii  ait,  pour  soutcnir  quo  le  |«<tsage  cii  question,  oil  il  tf 
parle  do  Jksus  Christ,  est  dc  Joxt-jth,  r'esl  qu'il  n'est  pas  croyaMe,  quil  n'alt  rien  dit  d< 
JvJ^Vi^  Christ.  PhotiuH  fournitunc  re|K>ns<!  ?i  vv  raiwiuK  mcnt,  on  parlant  do  JutUde  TUe 


parlant 
IS  de  Jc 

It  ptrle     

parce  qu'il  (uAi  .luif  de  nation  et  dc  rvligioii." — P.Simon,  Bibl.  Crit.  vol,  ii.  p.  41. 


rittft  qui  a  t>crit  Tlliiitoire  dos  Juifs  en  Oroc,  ct  qui  vivoit  du  terns  de  Joseph,  aTcv  qoi  i 
a  i  u  do  urands  dtiineles.     .Tuste  dc  I'iberidr,  dit  Photiuii,  n'a  point  pftrle  de  Ji90it  Caiiv 
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childreD  at  Bethlehem,  which  Scaliger  so  much  wondered  at ;  *  which 
Coilins  so  much  triumphed  in ;  f  and  for  the  sake  of  which,  our  Whitby 
teemed  ready  to  give  up  the  truth  of  the  story.J 

Thus  did  this  excellent  writer,  out  of  extreme  love  to  his  country  (the 
most  pardonable  however  of  all  human  frailties)  make  too  free  with  truth 
and  scripture;  tliough'  most  zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fitthers:  as  those  men  generally  are  who  love  tlieir  country  best.  And  a 
Jew  be  strictly  was,  of  a  very  different  stamp  too,  from  that  poor  paltry 
odmic  of 'the  Greek  sophists,  Philo,  §  Of  whom  his  master  Plato  would 
have  saidj  what  Josephus  tells  us  Aristotle  did  say ^  of  one  of  his  Jewish 
acquaintance,  a  Greek  he  was,  and  not  ts  speech  only,  but  in  soul 

UKEWISE.  \ 

I  judged  it  of  importance  to  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light:  because 
many,  I  supposed,  would  think  it  a  fair  prejudice  against  the  divinity  of 
the  Mosaic  religion,  had  a  person  so  eminent  amongst  his  countrymen 
while  the  republic  was  yet  existing,  and  of  so  learned  an  age ;  so  con- 
versant in  the  Jewish  records,  and  so  skilled  in  the  best  Grecian  litera- 
ture;, had  such  a  one  afforded  only  a  political  or  philosophic  faith  to  the 
sacred  volumes.  But  then  it  will  follow  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sin- 
cere belief  of  one,  so  circumstanced,  will  be  as  f^r  a  prejudice  in  its 
favour. 

Not  that  I  am  over  fond  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  in  matters  where 
every  one  is  obliged  to  judge  for  himself;  and  consequently,  where  every 
one,  on  a  due  application  to  the  subject,  is  capable  of  judging.  Much 
less  would  I  lay  great  weight  on  the  opinions  of  men  out  of  their  own 
profession,  however  eminent  in  any  other.  What  is  it  to  truth,  for  in- 
stance, what  a  courtier  judges  of  a  church;  a  politician  of  conscience; 
or  a  geometer,  grown  grey  in  demonstration^  of  moral  evidence? — To 
go  on: 

M1&ACI4ES,  therefore,  as  they  are  recorded  to  be  continued  through  so 
large  a  period  of  this  republic,  I  give  for  one  proof  tliat  the  scriptures 
have  represented  the  Israelites  as  living  under  an  extraordinary  provi- 
dence. I  say,  as  they  are  recorded  to  be  so  continued:  for  when  mira- 
cles are  only  given  at  the  first  propagation  of  a  religion  (as  of  the  Chris- 
tian), they  are  to  be  no  otherwise  esteemed  of,  than  as  the  credentials  of 
a  new  revelation :  these  being  like  the  cloud  which  conducted  the  Israel- 
ites in  tlieir  journeyings  in  the  wilderness ;  the  other  like  the  same  cloud 
wliich  abode  upon  the  mercy-scat:  these  like  the  manna  rained  down 
from  heaven  only  for  a  present  subsistence ;  the  otlier  like  the  same 
manna  preserved  uncorrupted  in  the  ark,  to  be  a  testimony  to  future 
ages. 

•  Animad.  in  Chroii.  Eusebii.  t  Sdieme  of  literal  Prophecy  consiilcretl. 

X  Cummciit  on  the  Now  Testament. 

§  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Mosesj  brings  in  the  Effyptian  priests  reasoning  on  the  Phtunic 
priuciples,  roncerning  the  soul  that  informed  3/o«<'«'«  body;w)uoh  is  altogether  as  \Tell 
judged,  as  if  a  modem  writer  of  tlie  life  of  Ptolemy  the  astrouom6f  ^hould  bring  him  m 
eaplaiiiing  .S'«>  Isaac  Nctrlon's  Principia. 

'Ekktim»if  fiff  w  rn  limXtHTat  /*•»#>,  «XA«  *»i  rn  4r'TXHi. 
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II.  This  extraordinary  providence  is  represented  as  adnunistered; 
Over  the  state  in  general.     2.  Over  private  men  in  particular.     A: 
such  a  representation  we  should  expect  to  find  from  the  nature  of'' 
republic ;  because,  as  an  extraordinary  providence  ov«r  the  statb 
cessarily  follows  God's  being  their  tutelary  Dettt;  so  an 
nary  providence  to  particulars  follows  as  necessarily  from  his 
their  supreme  magistrate.* 

As  to  this  providence  over  the  state,  it  would  be  absurd  to  quote 
ticular  texts,  when  the  whole  Bible  is  one  continued  history  of  it. 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  from  a  passage  in  Ezekiel,  w1 
God  says ;  Because  thcU  Moab  and  Seir  do  say^  behold  the  housb 
JuDAH  IS  LIKE  UNTO  ALL  THE  HEATHEN,  f  it  appears  the  Jews 
boasted,  and  the  gentiles,  till  then,  had  acknowledged,  that  they 
under  an  extraordinary  providence.     As  this  therefore  is  so  plain,     M 
shall  not  hazard  the  obscuring  it  by  many  words:  but  go  on  to  showv 
that  scripture  represents  this  providence  as  administered  likewise  to 
particulars. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  first  temple,  Solomon  addresses  his  prayer  to 
God,  that  the  covenant  between  him  and  the  people  might  remain  for 
ever  firm  and  inviolate,  and  the  old  economy  be  still  continued.  And 
after  having  enumerated  divers  parts  of  it,  he  proceeds  in  this  manner: 
''  When  the  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  because  they  have 
sinned  agsunst  thee ;  yet  if  they  pray  towards  this  place,  and  confess 
thy  name,  and  turn  from  their  sin  when  thou  dost  afflict  them;  then  hear 
thou  from  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy  servants  and  of  thy  fed- 
FLE  Israel,  when  thou  hast  taught  them  the  good  way  wherein  they  , 
should  walk ;  and  send  rain  upon  the  land  which  thou  hast  given  unto 
thy  people  for  an  inheritance.  If  there  be  dearth  in  the  land,  if  there 
be  pestilence,  if  there  be  blasting  or  mildew,  locusts  or  caterpiUars;  if 
their  enemies  besiege  them  in  the  cities  of  their  land;  whatsoever  sore, 
or  whatsoever  sickness  there  be:  then  what  prayer,  or  what  supplication 
shall  be  made  of  ant  man,  or  of  all  thy  people  Israel,  when  evert 
ONE  shall  know  his  oum  sore,  and  his  own  grief  and  shall  spread  forth 
his  hands  in  this  house:  then  hear  thou  from  heaven,  and  forgive,  and 
RENDER  UNTO  EVERT  MAN  according  uuto  all  his  ways,  whose  heart  thou 
knowest."^  Solomon  in  this  petition,  which,  with  respect  to  the  given 
covenant,  we  might  properly  call  a  petition  of  rights,  speaks  the 
language  of  one  who  extended  the  temporal  sanctions  of  the  law  to 
PARTICULARS  and  individuals.  For  he  desires  God,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  covenant,  to  render  unto  every  man  according  to  all  kU 
ways.  But  when  is  it  that  he  prays  for  the  exertion  of  this  extraordi- 
nary providence  to  particulars?  At  the  very  time  when  it  is  adminis- 
tering to  the  state  in  general. — If  there  be  dearth  in  the  land,  if  there  be 
pestilence,  if  there  be  blasting  or  mildew,  locusts  or  caterpillars ;  if  their 

*  See  note  N,  at  tlic  cud  uf  this  book.  f  Chap.  xxv.  tm*.  ti. 

I  t  Chruii.  vi.  '^(i.— Sec  also  uot«  O,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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inemiit  beside  them,  &c.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  as  sure  as 
SoJofflon  believed  an  extraordinary  providence  exercised  to  the  state  in 
fBoeraly  so  surely  did  he  believe  it  exercised  to  individuals  in  particular. 
The  psalmist  bears  his  testimony  to  the  same  economy:  1  have  been 
f9m^f  says  he>  and  now  am  old:  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righieotis  flor^ 
MikeUj  nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread.*  God  himself  declares  it,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah:  Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him:  for 
ihey  shall  eai  the  fruit  of  their  doings.  Wo  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be 
HI  milk  Mm:  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  /tim.f  And  again: 
Ht  that  walketh  righteously  and  speaketh  uprightly,  &c.,  he  shall  dwell  on 
high:  his  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks,  bread  shall  be 
gwen  kirn,  his  waters  shall  be  sure.^  And  we  learn,  from  a  parabolical 
command  in  Ezekiel,  how  exactly  these  promises  were  fulfilled:  '^  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him,  go  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  through  the 
■lidst  of  Jerusalem,  and  set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that 
sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst 
thereof.  And  to  others  he  said  in  mine  hearing,  go  ye  after  him  through 
the  city,  and  smite:  let  not  your  eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity.  Slay 
utterly  okl  and  young,  both  maids  and  little  children,  and  women;  but 
come  not  near  any  man  upon  whofh  is  the  mark;  and  begin  at  my  sanctu- 
ary,''§  &C.  The  same  prophet  in  another  place,  alluding  to  Abraham's 
intercession  for  Sodom,  declares  from  God,  that  when  his  judgments 
come  oat  against  the  land  of  Judea,  the  righteous,  found  in  it,  should 
save  only  themselves ;  which  plainly  shows,  a  providence  extending  to 
particulars — ^'  Son  of  man,  when  the  land  sinneth  against  me  by  tres- 
passing grievously,  then  wiU  I  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  it,  and  will 
break  the  staff  of  the  bread  thereof,  and  will  send  famine  upon  it,  and  will 
cot  off  man  and  beast  from  it.  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel, 
and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their 
righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God."— Chap.  xiv.  13,  14.  But  God,  by  the 
prophet  Amos,  describes  this  administration  of  providence  in  the  fullest 
manner:  "Also  I  have  withholden  the  rain  from  you,  when  there  were 
yet  three  months  to  the  harvest ;  and  I  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city, 
€nd  caused  it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city:  one  piece  was  rained  upon, 
and  the  piece  whereupon  it  rained  not,  withered.  So  two  or  three  cities 
wandered  into  one  city  to  drink  water;  but  they  were  not  satisfied:  yet 
have  ye  not  returned  into  me,  saith  the  Lord.  I  have  smitten  you  with 
blasting  and  mildew,"  ||  &c.  And  again :  Lo,  I  will  command,  and  I  will 
sift  the  house  of  Israel  amongst  all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve, 
yet  shall  not  the  least  grain  fail  upon  the  earih.% 

These  declarations  of  God's  providence  are  so  exactly  correspondent 
to  Solomon's  petition;  that  they  seem  as  it  were  the  fiat  to  it.** 

*  Ps.  xxxTii.  25. — See  also  note  P,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book. 

t  Chap.  iii.  ver.  )0,  11.  X  Chap,  xxxiii.  ver.  15,  16. 

§  Chap.  ix.  ver.  4—6. — See  also  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  Uiis  book. 

II  Chap.  IT.  ver.  7 — 11.  IT  Chap.  ix.  ver.  9. 

**  Si.e  note  R,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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Thus  we  see  the  law,  as  well  by  its  express  declarations  as  by  ii«/ 
essential  nature  and  genius,  extended  its  sanctions  of  temporal  rewaidl 
and  punishments  as  well  to  particulars  as  to  the  general.     And  ••  ui 
civil  government,  universal  practice  shows  the  necessity  of  a  more 
dispensation  of  punishment  than  of  reward,  so  we  may  observe 
the  passages  last  quoted,  that  the  Mosaic  law  had  the  same  attentiOB; 
which  occasioned  the  wise  man  to  say:  Behold  the  righieom*  shaU  be    \ 
recompensed  in  tlie  earth :  much  more  the  wicked  and  ike  sinner.  * 

The  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  give  evidence  to  tius 
dispensation  of  providence  under  the  Ol.d.  The  author  of  the  epiatle 
to  the  Hebrews  ai^ues  from  it  as  a  thing  well  known  and  genmdly 
allowed:  For  if  the  word  spoken  hy  angeU  was  stedfasl,  and  svsET 

TRANSGRESSION  AND  DISOBEDIENCE  RECEIVED  A  JUST  RSCOMFENCB  OF 

REWARD,  hon>  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  Ff 

St  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  speaking  of  the  advantagea 
which  Christianity  had  over  Judaism,  says :  Therefore^  being  jusiified 
hy  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Bg 
whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  gracCy  wherein  we  standi 
and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  And  not  only  sOy  but  wx 
QLrORY  IN  TRIBULATION  AL.S0,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  pa^ 
tienc€y%  Sfc,  Here  St  Paul,  opposing  the  advantages  which  the  gentile 
converts  had  by  faith,  to  those  which  the  Jews,  in  contempt  to  the 
gentiles,  gloried  to  have  by  the  law,  adds,  in  order  to  show  those  ad- 
vantages in  their  highest  superiority,  tliat  the  Christian  gentiles  could 
glory  even  in  that  which  was  the  very  opprobrium  of  the  Jews,  namely, 
tribulation.  For  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law  being  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  administered  by  an  equal  providence ;  tribulation  was 
a  punishment  for  crimes,  and,  consequently,  a  high  opprobrium.  §  But 
the  followers  of  Christ,  who  were  taught,  tliat  ^ive  must  through  muck 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  ||  had  the  same  reason  to 
glory  in  the  roughness  of  the  road,  as  the  ancient  agonistsB  had  in  the 
toils  which  procured  them  the  victory.  This  is  urged  with  great  address. 
But  the  critics,  not  taking  tlie  apostle's  meaning,  have  supposed,  in  their 
usual  way,  that  he  here  broke  in  upon  his  argument,  with  an  idea  foreign 
to  the  point  in  hand. 

This  will  help  us  to  explain  an  odd  remark  of  the  excellent  Maimo- 
nides :  '^  That  their  wise  men  talked  of  a  tiling  which  was  not  to  be 
FOUND  in  the  law,  namely,  that  whicli  some  of  tliem  call  the  chastise- 
ments OF  LOVE,  by  which  they  meant  that  tribulations  might  befall  a 
man  without  any  precedent  sin,1l  and  only  in  order  to  multiply  his  re- 
ward.    And  that  this  was  the  very  opinion  of  the  sect  called  Muatzaly 

•  Prov.  xi.  31.  t  Chap.  ii.  ver.  2,  3.  %  Rom.  v.  1.  et  8eq. 

^  See  note  S,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  Q  Acts  %iw,  22. 

IT  This  explanation  was  necessary  ;  for,  another  kind  of  chasiisetnenU  of  love  there  was 
in  tlie  law,  namely,  paternal  c'  attUemenU.  Thus  Motes :  Thou  shalt  alto  consider  in 
thine  heart ,  t/tat  at  a  man  thastencth  his  son,  io  the  Lord  thy  God  ckattenetk  lAce.^Duut. 
viii.  5. 
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of  which,  or  in  favour  of  which  opinion,  there  is  not  one  single  word  to 
be  found  in  the  law."*     This  seems  to  have  perplexed  our  rabbi ;  and 
with  cause.     He  lived  when  his  countrymen  were  under  a  common  pro- 
Tideuce,  and  had  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which,  he  took  for  granted,  was  always  in  the  Jewish  economy. 
Ilieee  things  disabled  him  from  seeing  that — vo   chastisement  of 
LOVE  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments administered  by  an  equal  providence:  and  likewise  when  this 
fluetion  ceased,  and  a  future  state  was  known,  then  chastisements  of 
LOVE  became  a  necessary  consequence. 

But  if  by  the  law,  Maimonides  did  (as  the  Jews  frequently  do)  in- 
clude the  writings  of  the  prophets,  then  he  was  very  much  mistaken  in 
ttying  there  is  not  one  word  in  it  concerning  the  chastisements  of  lote. 
For  Zechariah,  prophesying  of  a  new  dispensation,  describes  this  sort 
i^ ehasiisements  in  very  express  terms:  ^' And  I  will  bring  the  third  part 
through  the  fire,  and  rvUl  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined^  and  wUl  try 
them  as  guild  is  tried :  and  they  shall  call  on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear 
th^D."  So  admirably  do  all  the  parts  of  God's  grand  economy  support 
one  another. 

We  have  seen  what  testimonies  tlieir  coeval  writers  afford  of  an  ex- 
traordinary providence.  But  we  must  not  suppose  the  Jews  always  held 
the  same  language.  The  difference  is  great  between  the  early  and  later 
Jews,  even  during  the  existence  of  the  republic.  Take  an  instance 
firom  the  psalmist,  and  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  former  says,  I 
haw  been  young,  and  now  am  oldy  yet  have  I  not  seen  tlie  righteous 
forwakenj  nor  his  seed  begging  their  hread,^  The  latter — Look  at  the 
GBincBATioNS  OF  OLD,  and  see :  did  ever  any  trust  in  the  Lord  and  was 
eomfaunded  ?  Or  did  any  abide  in  his  fear,  and  was  forsaken  ?  Or 
whom  iUd  lie  ever  despise  that  called  upon  him  ?X  The  psalmist,  liv- 
ing under  an  extraordinary  providence,  appeals  to  his  own  times:  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  living  when  it  was  long  ceased,  appeals  to  for- 
mer times.  But  as  we  have  been  told,  that  this  talk  of  a  particular  pro* 
vidence  is  only  an  eastern  hyperbole,  in  which  every  thing  is  ascribed 
to  God,  I  think  it  not  improper  to  take  notice  here  of  one  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  favour  of  the  reporters. 

We  may  observe,  then,  liiat  the  spirit  of  gentilism  was  always  uni- 
form; and,  throughout  its  whole  duration,  had  ever  the  same  unvaried 
pretensions  to  divine  intercourse,  supported  by  the  same  sort  of  oracles 
and  divinations.  But  amongst  tlie  Jews,  matters  were  on  anotlier  foot- 
ing. After  their  perfect  settlement,  on  their  return  from  captivity 
(when  we  know,  from  the  course  and  progress  of  God's  economy,  that 

•  Unum  tamen  occurrit  in  verbis  sapientum  nostrorum,  quod  won  invknitur  in  legk; 
id  nempe,  quod  qiiidam  corum  dicunt  castigationes  amoris.  Juxta  hanc  ciiim  senteit- 
tiam  possunt  tribulationrs  alirui  eveiiirc  sine  pra^cedente  peccato,  scd  ut  miiltiplicftur 
ejui  remuneratio.  Atquo  luce  ipsissima  est  soiiU.iitia  bcrUc  Mualzali,  de  (jua,  aut  pro  ([ua, 
iM$  verbulum  quiduiu  iu  lego  lupciilur. — More  Novoc'li.  UuxtoiTii,  p.  .'ivSi. 

t  Ps.  xxxvii.  85.  t  Cliap.  ii.  vcr.  10,  &c. 
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the  extraordinary  providence  was  to  cease),  we  hear  no  more  of  their   I 
pretences  to  it,  though  they  now  adhered  more  strictly  than  ever  to  tht  \ 
religion  of  their  forefathers.     They  made  no  claim,  as  we  see  by  llii  'i 
excellent  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees y  either  to  prophets,  orm^ 
eleSy  or  extraarcUnary  dispensations.    When  they  write  unto  the 
demonians,  for  the  renewal  of  their  alliance,  they  tell  them,  at  the 
time,  that  they  need  it  not,  for  that  they  have  the  holy  books  or 
SCRIPTURE  IN  their  HANDS  TO  COMFORT  THEM.*     Language  Very  dif- 
ferent from  their  forefathers',  when  God  was  wont  to  send 
help  from  the  sanctuary.     How  ingenuously  does  the  same  historian 
late  the  misfortune  of  Bethsura^  caused  by  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
batic year?|     A  misfortune  of  which  we  have  no  instance  before  the 
captivity ;  and  therefore  a  plain  evidence  that  the  extraordinary  provi- 
dence was  indeed  withdrawn.     Besides,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
religiony  the  genius  of  the  peopUy  and  the  circumstances  of  the  tune^  we 
shall  find,  they  all  concurred  to  favour  the  continuance  of  a  pretension 
to  an  extraordinary  providence,  had  it  been  only  a  pretension. 

1 .  The  Mosaic  religion,  like  the  pagan^  had  a  pubHe  party  and  there- 
fore the  Jews  might,  with  the  greatest  case,  have  still  carried  on  the 
superstition  of  oracIeSy  had  their  oracles  been  indeed  a  superstition; 
especially  as  they  were  now  become  so  closely  attached  to  their  religion. 
For  when  did  ever  Greece  or  Italy  confess  that  their  oracles  were  be- 
come dujnhy  till  the  consulters  had  generally  forsaken  them,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  their  religion  was  falling  to  pieces?  Besides,  the  prac- 
tice of  this  superstition  had  been  as  easy  as  it  was  commodious ;  for  the 
oracular  voice  was  wont  to  come  from  the  mercy-seat  behind  the  veii. 

2.  The  genius  of  the  people  too  would  have  contributed  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  claim.  For,  some  how  or  other,  it  was  become  thmr 
character  to  require  a  sign;X  and  though,  now,  really  superstitious,  yet 
the  humour  spent  itself  rather  in  telling  lies  of  former  times,  §  than  in 
inventing  any  of  their  own.  This,  on  a  supposition  of  the  human  in- 
vention of  their  law,  is  altogether  unaccountable.  But  take  the  matter 
as  we  find  it  in  their  sacred  books,  and  nothing  is  more  easy.  For 
if  they  had  indeed  been  long  accustomed  to  a  miraculous  dispen- 
sation, they  would,  ever  after,  be  strongly  disposed  to  require  a  sign; 
but  it  would  be  only  such  a  sign  as  bore  the  evident  marks  of  a  divinity; 
which  not  being  to  be  had  in  human  inventions,  they  would  be  keptsiie 
from  delusions,  and  made  sensible  of  the  difference  of  times:  and  such 
was,  in  fact,  their  case. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  was  the  season  of  en- 
thusiasm, when  that  airy  spirit  was  at  its  height;  after  the  national 
genius,  long  sunk  by  oppression,  begins  to  rise  and  recover  itself  to  a 
vindication  of  public  liberty.  And  of  this  we  have  a  signal  instance  in 
the  person  of  Judas  MaccahtBUS  himself;  who,  in  imitation  of  Qideony 

*  1  Mac.  xii.  9.  f  1  Mac.  vi.  49.;  |  1  CW.  L  22. 

f  See  uut«  T,  at  the  eud  of  this  book 
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voold  set  upon  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
I^irse,  with  only  eight  hundred  straggling  desperadoes;  which  rash  and 
fiaatie  attempt  was  followed  with  the  fortune  that  might,  at  this  time,  have 
been  expected.* — In  such  a  season  too,  artful  leaders  are  most  dis- 
poied  to  support  themselves  by  inspirations ;  have  most  need  of  them ; 
aad  are  thought,  by  the  people,  most  worthy  to  receive  them. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  Old,  as  between  the  writers  of  the  several  ages  of  the 
Old*  The  apostles  (who  worked  miracles  as  well  as  Moses  and  the 
prophets)  represent  the  followers  of  Christ  as  under  the  same  common 
providence  with  the  rest  of  mankind :  unlike,  in  this,  to  the  first  propa- 
gators of  the  LAW,  who  always  declared  the  Israelites  to  be  under  an 
extraordinary  providence. 

From  all  this  I  conclude,  that  as  amidst  the  concurrence  of  so  many 
favourable  circumstances,  no  such  claim  was  made ;  but  that,  contrary  to 
the  universal  practice  of  all  false  religions,  the  Jews  saw  and  owned  a 
great  change  in  the  divine  economy,  that  therefore  their  former  preten- 
sions to  the  peculiar  protection  of  Heaven  were  true. 

But  it  hath  been  objected,  that  the  early  sacred  writers  themselves 
frequently  speak  of  the  inequality  of  providence  to  particulars  :\  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  men  living  under  a  common  providence  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak.  It  is  very  true  that  these  writers  do  now  and  then 
give  intimadons  of  this  inequality.  And  therefore,  though  we  shall 
hereafter  prove  an  extraordinary  providence  to  have  been  actually 
administered,  in  which,  not  only  this  objection  will  be  seen  to  drop 
of  itself,  but  the  particular  passages,  on  which  it  is  founded,  will  be  dis- 
tinctly considered ,  yet,  for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  show  here,  that  these  representations  of  inequality  are  very  consis- 
tent with  that  before  given  of  the  extraordinary  providence.  We  say, 
therefore, 

I«  That  when  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  inequalities  of  provi- 
dence, and  the  unfit  distribution  of  things,  they  often  mean  that  state  of 
it  amongst  their  pagan  neighbours,  and  not  in  Judea :  as  particularly  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  and  Ecclesiastes.X 

II.  We  sometimes  find  men  complaining  of  inequalities  in  events, 
which  were  indeed  the  effects  of  a  most  eqiial  providence.  Such  as  the 
punishment  oi  posterity  for  the  crimes  oi  i)\e\T  forefathers ;  and  of  sub- 
jects for  their  kiiigs.  Of  the  first,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  us  an  in- 
stance in  the  people's  case :  "  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb 
concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  saying.  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 

•  1  Mac.  ix.  6. 

•f*  —  Asftph  de  Dei  providentia  dubitavit,  et  fere  a  vera  via  deflexisset — Salomon  etiam, 
cujus  tempore  res  JudaK>rum  iii  summo  vigore  erant,  suspicatui*  omuia  casu  coiitiiigerc — 
Denique  omuibus  fere  proplietis  hoc  ipsum  valdc  obicuiiim  fuit,  nempe  quomodo  ordo  iia- 
turee  et  hominum  eveDtus  cum  conccptu  quern  de  providentia  Dei  formaverant,  posset  cou- 
venire. — Spinoza;  Tlieologico-Pol. — Pp.  73,  74.^ 

X  See  Appendix. 
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grapes,  aiid  the  ckildreirs  teeth  are  set  on  edge?"* — Of  the  second, 
David  gives  it  in  his  own;  not  duly  attending  to  the  justice  of  thi^ 
proceeding  wliere  he  says;  But  these  sfieep,  what  have  thejf  danef^ 
And  that  he  was  sometimes  too  hasty  in  judging  of  these  matters 
appears  from  his  own  confession :  ^<  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly,  who 
prosper  in  the  world;  they  increase  in  riches.  When  I  thought  to  know 
this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me :  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God ; 
then  understood  I  their  end.  Surely  thou  didst  set  them  in  slippeiy 
places:  thou  castedst  them  down  into  destruction.  So  foolish  was  I, 
and  ignorant :  I  was  as  a  beast  before  thee.''^  That  is,  I  understood 
not  the  course  of  thy  justice,  till  I  had  considered  the  way  in  which  an 
equal  providence  must  necessarily  be  administered  under  a  theocra^^ 
and  the  consequences  of  such  an  administration.     For, 

III.  Even  admitting  the  reality  of  an  equal  providence  to  particulars 
in  the  Hebrew  state,  the  administration  of  it  must  meeds  be  attended 
with  such  circumstances  as  sometimes  to  occasion  those  observations  of 
ineqtiality.  For,  1 .  It  appears  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  this 
administration  did  not  begin  to  be  exerted  in  particular  oases  till  the 
civil  laws  of  the  republic  had  failed  of  their  efficacy.  Thus  where  any 
crime,  as  for  instance  disobedience  to  parents,  was  public^  it  became  the 
object  of  the  civil  tribunal,  and  is  accordingly  ordered  to  be  punished 
by  tlie  judge.  §  But  when  private  and  secret,  tiien  it  became  the  object 
of  divine  vengeance.  ||  Now  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  when  the 
laws  were  remissly  or  corruptly  administered,  good  and  iU  would  some- 
times happen  unequally  to  men.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  provi- 
dence, in  this  case,  generally  interfered  till  the  corrupt  administration 
itself,  when  ripe  for  vengeance,  liad  been  first  punished.  2.  In  this 
extraordinary  administration,  one  part  of  the  wicked  was  sometimes 
suffered  as  a  scourge  to  the  other.  3.  The  extraordinary  providence  to 
the  state  might  sometimes  clash  with  that  to  particulars,  as  in  the  plague 
for  numbering  the  people.  4.  Sometimes  the  extraordinary  providence 
was  suspended  for  a  season,  to  bring  on  a  national  repentance:  but  at 
the  same  time  this  suspension  was  publicly  denounced.ir  And  a  very 
severe  punishment  it  was,  as  leaving  a  state  which  liad  not  the  sanction  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  very  disconsolate  condi- 
tion. And  this  was  wliat  occasioned  the  comphiints  of  the  impatient 
Jewsy  after  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  an  extraordinairy  ad- 
ministration.** 

IV.  But  the  general  and  full  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  this,  The 
common  cause  of  these  complaints  arose  from  the  gradual  withdraw- 
ing the  extraordinary  providence.-  Under  the  judges  it  was  perfectly 
equal.  And  during  that  period  of  the  tJicocracy^  it  is  remarkable  that 
we  hear  of  no  complaints.     When  the  people  had  rebelliously  demanded 

•  Ezek  xTiii.  2.  f  2  Stm.  xxit.  17. 

X  Pa.  Ixxiii.  1'^— 22.  ^  Kxod.  xxi.  15,  and  17. 

II  Dcut.  xxvii.  l()  ;  and  IVov.  xxx.  17.  IT  Is.  iii.  6  ;  lix.  2  ;  IxIt.  7. 

••  Is.  V.  19  ;  Jcr.  xvii.  15  ;  Amuo  v.  J8  ;  Zcph.  i.  12  ;  Mai.  ii.  J 7. 
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*  tiog,  and  their  folly  was  so  far  complied  with,  that  God  suffered  the 
^'^eocracy  to  be  administered  by  a  viceroy,  there  was  then,  as  was  fitting, 
*  great   abatement  in  the  vigour  of  this  extraordinary  providence; 
pJUtly  in  natural  consequence,  God  being  now  farther  removed  from  the 
iO[imediate  administration;  and  partly  in  punishment  of  their  rebellion. 
And  soon  after  this  it  is  that  we  first  find  them  beginning  to  make  their 
observations  and  complaints  of  inequality.     From  hence  to  the  time  of 
the  C€tpiivity,  the  extraiyrdinary  providence  kept  gradually  decaying,  till 
on  their  full  re-establishment,  it  entirely  ceased.*     For  what  great  rea- 
sons, besides  punishment  for  their  crimes ;  and  what  consequences  it 
had  on  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people,  will  be  occasionally  ex- 
plained as  we  go  along. 

But   now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  though  I  have  here  accounted  for 
the  €ippearances  of  an  unequal  providence,  yet  this  is  ex  ahundanti;  the 
very  nature  of  my  general  argument  evincing,  that  there  must  needs 
liave  been  an  equal  providence  actually  administered:  for  a  people  in 
society,  without  both  a  future  state  and  an  equal  providence,  could  have 
no    belief  in  the  moral  government  of  God :  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  hath  been  shown,  that  they  could  not  long  subsist,  but  must 
fall  back  again  into  all  the  confusion  of  a  savage  state.     We  must  con- 
clude therefore,  that  what  appearances  soever  there  may  be  of  inequality 
in  the  administration  of  providence,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  they  are  hut  appearances :  that  is,  nothing  which  can  really 
affect  such  a  mode  of  administration,  f     The  adversaries  therefore  of  the 
J}ivine  Legation,  such  of  them,  I  mean,  who  profess  themselves  be- 
lievers, should  consider  that,  while  they  oppose  the  reality  of  an  extra- 
^>rdtnary  providence  over  the  Jewish  people,  they  are  weakening  the 
evidence  for  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.     But  this  is 
the  least  of  their  care.     One  of  them,  with  an  assurance  that  hath  some- 
thing in  it  of  a  prodigy,  affirms,  "that  the  providence  administered 
'under  the  law  was  exactly  the  same  kind  with  that  administered  under 
the  gospeirX     How  this  could  be  the  case,  without  impeaching  the  vera- 
city of  God  himself,  as  not  making  good  his  repeated  engagements,  this 
man  would  do  well  to  consider  before  he  becomes  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  unbelievers.     But  as  such  sort  of  men  bear  worse  the  disgrace 
of  folly  than  impiety,   I  shall  consider  this  portent  on  its  ridiculous 
side  only. 

Temporal  rewards  and  punishments  administered  by  the  hand  of  God, 
followed,  as  a  consequence,  from  the  Jewish  government's  being  iheo- 
cratical ;  and  an  extraordinary  providence  followed,  as  a  consequence, 
from  the  dispensation  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Yet  here 
we  have  a  rtgius  professor  of  divinity  affirming,  that  both  temporal 
sanctions  and  an  extraordinary  providctice  are  administered  under  the 
gospel  in  the  very  same  manner  they  formerly  were  under  the  lata.     In 

♦  Sec  note  V,  at  the  end  of  this  honk.  f  See  note  X,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  most  to  admire ;  his  modesty  or 
his  wit.  For  if  it  does  honour  to  his  wit  to  msdntain  conclusions  desti- 
tute of  their  premises,  it  as  strongly  recommends  his  modesty  to  contra- 
dict the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament.  But  there  is  neither  end 
nor  measure  to  party  bigotry.  Faustus,  the  Manichean,  contended  that 
the  Jews  and  Christians  got  the  doctrine  of  the  one  only  God  from  the 
gentiles.  Is  this  a  wilder  fancy  than  what  many  modem  divines  have 
asserted,  that  the  gentiles  got  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish* 
ment  from  the  law  of  Moses?  Or  are  either  of  these  more  extravagant 
than  the  folly  I  am  going  to  expose,  namely,  that  the  temporal  saneiiamt 
of  the  LAW  are  transferred  into  the  gospel?  Now,  if  you  should  mk 
whether  the  gospel  claimed  to  be  a  theocracy;  I  suppose,  at  first,  they 
would  say  no;  till  they  found  the  advantage  you  get  over  them  by  this 
answer.  And  then,  I  make  no  doubt,  they  would  as  readily  say  yer. 
For  what  should  hinder  them?  Does  the  gospel  disclaim,  in  stronger 
terms,  its  being  a  tebiporal  kingdom,  when  Christ  says,  his  hin^dom 
was  not  of  this  worlds  than  it  disclaims  temporal  sanctions,  when  it 
says,  ''  Yea,  and  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  suffer  per- 
secution,"* or  than  it  disclaims  an  extraordinary  providence  where  it 
declares  that  the  Jews  had  tlie  promise  of  the  life  thtU  now  isy  and  the 
Christians  of  that  which  is  to  comef^ 

But  not  to  stretch  our  conjectures  to  the  lengths  these  men  are  dis- 
posed to  go ;  let  us  consider  how  far  they  have  already  gone.  They 
say  tJie  temporal  sanctions  of  the  law  are  transferred  into  the  goipei: 
and  they  prove  it  by  these  two  notable  texts : 

The  first  is  of  St  Paul,  <<  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  thing! : 
for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  (which  is  the  fint 
commandment  with  promise)  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou 
mayest  live  long  on  the  earth."]:  All  that  I  here  find  transferred,  from 
the  law  to  the  gospel,  are  the  words  of  tlie  fifth  commandment  For  the 
apostle  having  said,  "  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord:  for  this 
is  right,"  he  supports  his  exhortation  by  a  quotation  from  the  decalc^e; 
just  as  any  modem  preacher,  on  this,  would  do,  without  ever  dreaming 
of  temporal  sanctions  in  the  gospel ;  the  observation  the  apostle  makee 
upon  it  being  in  these  words — which  is  the  first  commandment  with  pnh- 
mise;  as  much  as  to  say,  <<  You  may  see  from  this  circumstance,  how 
very  acceptable  the  performance  of  this  duty  is  to  God:"  the  only  in- 
ference which  common  sense  authorizes  us  to  draw  from  it  being  what 
in  another  place,  he  thus  expresses, — "  Godliness  [or  the  observance  of 
God's  commands]  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is  [under  the  law]  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  [under 
the  oospel]." 

The  other  colour  for  this  clandestine  transfer  of  temporal  santtUms^ 
is  from  St  Peter:  "  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  you  be  foUowere 
of  that  which  is  good  ?"§      So  says  the  apostle ;  and  so  too  said  his 
•  2  Tim.  iii.  12.        t  1  Tim.  iv.  k.        %  Kph.  vl.  2,  3.        ^1  Pet  HI.  13. 
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Master;  to  whose  words  Peter  allu^^s,  ^'Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 

body:  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  body  and  soul  in 

lieU."*     But  as  if  the  apostle  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to  guard  against  this 

aUurd  vision  of  temporal  sanctions^  he  immediately  subjoins — <<  But, 

and  if  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  happy  are  ye." 

Our  Doctor  having  so  well  made  out  this  point,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  his  confidence,  when  he  assures  us,  that  there  is  full  as  good  evidence 
of  an  extraordinary  providence  under  the  Christian  dispensation  as  un^ 
der  the  Jewish.  This  though  the  language  of  Toland,  Tindal,  Collins, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  freethinkers,  yet  comes  so  unexpected  from  a 
regius  professor  of  divinity,  that  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  mis- 
take hiB  meaning. 

I^  by  Jull  as  goody  he  would  insinuate  that  an  extraordinary/  provi- 
dence was  administered  under  both  dispensations,  I  shall  be  in  pain  for 
hit  intellects:  if  he  would  insinuate,  that  an  extraordinary  providence 
was  administered  in  neither,  I  shall  be  in  pain  for  his  professorship.  But 
he  is  in  pain  for  nothing;  as  the  reader  may  perceive  by  his  manner  of 
supporting  this  impertinent  paradox.     His  proofs  follow  with  equal  ease 
and  force#^ — '^  I  say  unto  you,  that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  as 
touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  f — "  And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houseS| 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  ever- 
lastii^  life."^ — "  Take  therefore  no  thought  saying.  What  shall  we  eat? 
or  what  shall  we  drink?  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  for  your 
heav^y  Father  knoweth  that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things.     But 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."§ — And  again,  ''If  ye  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name,  I  will  give   it."||— "  No  more,  my  most  wise  friend? 
Thoa  hast  my  wonder;  that's  enough.     My  understanding  shall  come 
after;"  said,  once  on  a  time,  a  plain  good  man  to  a  profound  philosopher 
like  this. 

Now  not  to  repeat  again  the  illogical  bravado  of  taking  and  support- 
ing a  conclusion  divorced  from  its  premises ;  such  as  is  the  contending 
for  temporal  sanctions  and  an  extraordinary  providence  where  there  was 
no  theocracy,  from  whence  they  could  be  derived ;  we  have  here  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  who  has  his  elements  of  scripture- interpretation  yet  to 
learn.  The  first  rule  of  which  is,  1 .  "  That  a//,  does  not  signify  all  sim- 
ply,  but  all  of  one  kind;  and,  of  what  kind,  the  context  must  direct  us 
to  determine."  When,  therefore,  the  members  of  Christ's  spiritual  king- 
dom are  promised  they  shall  obtain  all  they  ask,  this  all  must  needs  be 
confined  to  things  spiritual.  Now  when  here  we  find  those,  who  are  bid 
to  leave  their  temporal  possessions  and  propagate  the  gospel,  have  the 
promise  of  a  hundredfold,  are  we  to  seek  for  the  performance,  in  Pales- 

•  Mat.  X.  28.  t  Mat.  xviii.  19.  %  Mat.  xix.  29. 
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tine,  or  in  a  better  country  F*    Again,  wlicrtN  under  the  hw,  we  read  of* 
temporal  promises,  we  read  likewise  that  they  were  fulfilled.     Where^  * 
under  the  gospel,  we  read  that  "  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  for^ '" 
sake  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father  or  mother,  or  wife  or  chil-  ' 
dren,  or  lands,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold;"  what  are  we  there  to  look  ' 
for?   For  the  good  things  of  this  world,  which  this  sharp-sighted  Doctor  ^ 
is  so  eager  and  intent  to  find?    Now,  admit  there  might  be  no  great  in- 
convenience in  receiving  a  hundred  Aoie^^j  for  one;  would  not  a  hundred 
wives'Q,  little  embarrass  his  professorship?  And  as  to  the  house  and  lamd 
— Where  did  he  learn  that  this  was  literally  fulfilled,  even  to  those  wKo  ' 
had  the  best  title  to  them  if  they  were  literally  promised,  I  mean  the 
APOSTLES,  yet  these  we  always  meet  on  foot;  strangers  upon  earth;  and 
without  either  house  or  home.    He,  who  then  passed  for  a  learned  apos- 
tle, once  at  Rome,  indeed,  got  a  warm  house  over  his  head;  yet  let  us 
not  forget  that  it  was  but  a  hired  one.  Here,  in  this  capital  of  the  world» 
he  received  all  who  came  to  him.     But  though  a  good  divine,  as  times 
then  went,  he  never  rose  to  a  regius  professorship. 

The  second  elementary  rule  of  interpretation  is,  "  That  all  the  pro- 
mises of  extraordinary  blessings,  made  to  the  first  propagators  of  the 
gospel,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  extending  to  their  successors  of  all 
ages,  or  to  the  church  in  general."  To  apply  this  likewise  to  the  thing 
in  question.  If  it  should  be  admitted  that  great  temporal  blessings  were 
promised  to  the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  it  will  not  follow  that  tlieir  sno- 
cessors  had  a  claim  to  them,  any  more  than  they  had  to  their  spiritual 
gifis  and  graces,  such  as  the  power  of  working  miracles,  prophesying, 
speaking  with  tongues,  &c.  Because  as  divine  wisdom  saw  these  latter 
to  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their  peculiar  function;  so  divine 
goodness  might  be  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  the  other  on  them,  as 
the  reward  of  their  abundant  faith,  and  superior  courage  in  the  day  of 
trial,  when  the  powers  of  this  world  were  1)ent  on  their  destruction.  But 
this  (blessed  be  God)  is  neither  the  learned  professor's  case,  nor  mine. 
The  worst  that  has  befallen  me,  in  the  defence  of  religion,  is  only  the 
railings  of  the  vile  and  impotent :  and  the  worst  that  is  likely  to  befidl 
him,  is  only  the  ridicule  of  all  the  rest.  Happy  had  it  been  for  himself, 
and  much  hapi)ier  for  his  hearers,  had  our  professor's  modesty  disposed 
him  rather  to  seek  instruction  from  those  who  have  gone  before,  than  to 
impart  it  to  tliose  who  are  to  come  after.  Hooker  has  so  admirably 
exposed  this  very  specific  folly  which  our  Doctor  has  run  into,  of  argu- 
ing against  his  senses,  in  making  the  dispensation  of  providence  under 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  economies  to  be  the  same,  that  I  cannot  do 
him  better  service  than  to  transcribe  the  words  of  that  divine  ornament 
of  the  English  priesthood: — "Shall  we  then  hereupon  argue  even 

AGAINST  OUR  OWN    EXPERIENCE    AND    KNOWLEDGE?       Shall  WC  SCCk  tO 

persuade  men  that,  of  necessity,  it  is  n-ith  us  as  it  was  with  them,  that 
because  Ciod  is  ours,  in  all  respects  as  nmch  as  theirs,  therefore,  either 

•  Ilcb.  xi.  16. 
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w  nek  way  of  direction  hath  been  at  any  time,  or  if  it  have  been,  it 
dolh  iUU  continue  in  the  church  ?  Or  if  the  same  do  not  continue,  that 
flt  k  must  be,  at  the  least,  supplied  by  some  such  means  as  pleaseth  us 
to aecoont  of  equal  force?  A  more  dutiful  and  religious  way  for  us, 
vflre  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  which  jshineth  in  the  beautiful  variety 
of  dungs,  but  most  in  the  manifold  and  yet  harmonious  dissimilitude  of 
tlioie  ways,  whereby  his  church  upon  earth  is  guided  from  age  to  age 
dmwghout  all  the  generations  of  men."  * 

But  this  was  one  of  the  charitable  expedients  employed  to  set  me 
rigkt,  and  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  scribbling  much  to  no  purpose. 
Htfwever,  as  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  which  partakes  so  much  of  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  I  may  be  allowed  occasionally,  and  as  it  falls 
in  my  way,  to  give  as  well,  examples  of  its  more  uncommon  degrees  of 
depnvity  and  folly,  as  of  its  improvements  and  excellencies,  I  shall  go 
00.  My  constant  friend  Dr  Stebbing  proceeds  another  way  to  work, 
bat  all  for  the  same  good  end.  He  desires  me  and  my  reader  to  con- 
sider, <<  what  it  was  that  Moses  undertook ;  and  what  was  the  true  end 
of  his  mission.  It  was  to  carry  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  execution  of  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Abraham.  The  work  in  the  very  nature  of  it  required 
the  administration  of  an  extraordinary  providence ;  of  which  it  ought 
TBEBEFOKB  TO  BE  PRESUMED  that  Moscs  had  both  the  assurance  and 
ftperience:  otherwise  he  would  have  engaged  in  a  very  mad  undertak- 
ing, and  the  people  would  have  been  as  mad  in  following  him.     This 

SHOET  HINT  POINTS  OUT  THE  TRUE  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  of  Moses's   di- 

^  Uffotiony  and  this  evidence  has  no  sort  of  dependence  upon  the  be- 
lief or  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  For  supposing  (what 
^  the  truth)  that  the  Israelites  did  believe  it;  what  could  this  belief 
c^ect?  It  might  carry  them  to  heaven,  and  would  do  so  if  they  made  a 
proper  use  of  it,  but  it  could  not  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.     Mr  Warburton  therefore  has  plainly  mistaken  his  point.*^ 

This  intimation  of  my  mistake  is  kind:  and  I  should  have  taken  his 
Am/,  as  short  as  it  is,  but  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  This  hint  would  serve  the  mufli  full  as  well,  to  prove  the  divine 
Itgation  of  Mahomet:  for  thus  we  may  suppose  he  would  argue: — 
**  Mahomet's  work  was  not  like  Moses's,  the  subdual  of  a  small  tract  of 
country,  possessed  by  seven  tribes  or  nations,  with  a  force  of  some  hun- 
dred thousand  followers ;  but  the  conquest  of  almost  all  Asia,  with  a 
handful  of  banditti.     Now  this  worh,  says  the  learned  Mahometan,  in 
the  very  nature  of  it,  required  the  administration  of  an  extraordinary 
providence,  of  which  it  ought  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  Ma- 
homet had  both  the  assurance  and  experience;  otherwise  he  would  have 
engaged  in  a  very  mad  undertaking,  and  the  people  would  have  been  as 
mad  in  following  him  J* 

Thus  hath  the  learned  Doctor  taught  the  mufti  how  to  reason.     The 

•  Eccl.  Pol.  book  iii.  sert.  10. 
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wor«t  of  it  is,  that  I,  for  whom  the  kindness  was  prindpally  intended^ 
cannot  profit  by  it,  the  argument  lying  exposed  to  so  terrible  a  retortiofc 
To  this  the  Doctor  replies,  that  the  cases  are  widely  different:  and  tlwt 
I  mjrself  allow  them  to  be  different,  for  that  I  hold,  the  legation  of  MoMi 
to  be  a  true  one ;  and  the  legation  of  Mahomet,  an  imposture* — RkoM 
teneatis,  amici! 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  I  can  make  nothing  of  this  gnuao«s 
hint.  It  is  because  I  proposed  to  prove  (and  not,  as  he  says  I  tiaghfe 
to  have  done,  to  presubae  upon)  the  divinity  of  Moses's  mission^  by  mi 
internal  argument.  Indeed  he  tells  me,  that  if  I  be  for  proping,  he  hm 
pointed  out  such  a  one  to  me.  He  says  so,  it  is  true:  but  in  so  8ayilig» 
he  only  shows  his  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by  an  internal  abqo- 
ment.  An  internal  argument  is  such  a  one  as  takes  for  its  medium  some 
notorious  fact,  or  circumstance,  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  a  re- 
ligion, not  in  contest;  and  from  thence,  by  necessary  consequence,  de- 
duces the  truth  of  a  fact  supported  by  testimony  which  is  in  contest. 
Thus,  from  the  notorious  fact  of  the  omission  of  a  future  state  in  Moses's 
institution  of  law  and  religion,  I  deduce  his  divine  legation. 

But  the  learned  artist  himself  seems  conscious  that  the  ware  he  would 
put  into  my  hands  is  indeed  no  better  than  a  counterfeit  piece  of  trun- 
pery ;  and  so  far  from  being  an  internal  argument^  that  it  is  no  argument 
at  all ;  for  he  tells  us,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  Mth- 
ses  had  both  the  assurance  and  experience  that  God  governed  the  Israel- 
ites by  an  extraordinary  providence. 

But  what  follows  is  such  unaccountable  jargon! — For  supposing  ike 
Israelites  did  believe  a  future  stale,  what  would  this  belief  effect  9  It 
might  carry  them  to  heaven,  but  it  could  not  put  them  in  possession  cf  ike 
land  of  Canaan,  This  looks  as  if  the  learned  Doctor  had  supposed*thst, 
from  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  That  no  civil  society  under  a  common  prO' 
vidence  could  subsist  without  a  future  stale,  I  had  inferred,  that,  with  a 
future  stale,  society  would  be  able  to  work  wonders. — What  efficacy  a 
future  state  hath,  whether  little  or  mucli,  affects  not  my  argument  any 
otherwise  than  by  the  oblique  tendency  it  hath  to  support  the  reasoning: 
and  I  urged  it  thus ; — **  Had  not  the  Jews  been  under  an  eMraordinmry 
providence,  at  that  period  when  Moses  led  them  out  to  take  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  most  unfit  to  bear  the  want  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  fulure  stale:"  which  observation  I  supported  by  the  ease  of 
Odin's  followers,  and  Mahomet's;  who,  in  the  same  circumstances  of 
making  conquests,  and  seeking  new  habitations,  had  this  doctrine  sedul- 
ously inculcated  on  them,  by  their  respective  leaders.  And  the  his- 
tories of  both  these  nations  inform  us,  that  nothing  so  much  contributed 
to  the  rapidity  of  their  successes  as  the  enthusiasm  which  that  doctrine 
inspired. 

And  yet,  to  be  sure,  the  Doctor  never  said  a  livelier  iinng^  who  is 
celebrated  for  saying  many,  than  when  he  asked, — IVhat  could  /Aii  Mief 
effect  ?     It  mighl  carry  them  to  heaven;  but  it  could  not  put  them  in  pos^ 
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of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Now  uniuckily,  like  most  of  these  witty 
thnigs^  when  too  nearly  injected,  we  find  it  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  the 
Mh.  The  6^6'^  could  never  carry  them  to  heaven^  and  yet  was  abun- 
dnUy  sufficient,  under  such  a  leader  as  Moses,  to  put  them  in  possession 
tfike  land  of  Canaan,  The  Arabians'  belief  oi  a  future  state  could  never, 
in  the  opinion  at  least  of  our  orthodox  Doctor,  carry  them  to  heaven  ; 
yet  he  must  allow,  it  enabled  them  to  take  and  keep  possession  of  a  great 
put  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  the  Doctor's  head  was  running  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  faithy  when  he  talked  of  belief  carrying  men  to 
htnen, — Yet  who  knows,  but  when  he  gave  the  early  Jews  the  know- 
ledge of  a  future  state,  he  gave  them  the  Christian  faith  into  the  bar- 
gwn? 

SECT.  V. 

.  Tars  we  see  that  an  extraordixaey  providence  was  the  ^^ecess- 
AHT  coKSEQUXNCE  OF  A  THEOCRACY;  and  that  this  providence  is  represent- 
ed in  Scripture  to  have  been  really  administered.  Temporal  rewards 
AND  PUMiSHBCENTS, therefore,  (the  efiects  of  this  providence,)  and  »o/yi//ttre, 
MUST  HEEDS  BE  THE  SANCTION  of  their  law  and  religion. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  ground,  and  laid  the  foundation,  I  go  on  to 
ikov, 

[I.]  That  future  rewards  and  punishments,  which  could  not  be  the 
8AXCTI0N  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were  not  taught  in  it  at  all: 
^  that,  in  consequence  of  this  omission,  the  people  had  not  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  for  many  ages.  And  here  my  arguments  will  be 
chiefly  directed  against  the  believing  part  of  my  opponents;  no  deist,* 
^  I  know  o^  ever  pretending  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  to 
^  found  in  the  law. 

Moses  delivered  to  the  Israelites  a  complete  digest  of  law  and  religion : 
bat,  to  fit  it  to  the.  nature  of  a  theocratic  government,  he  gave  it  perfectly 
iBccwporated.  And,  for  the  observance  of  the  entire  institution,  he 
^ed  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments :  both  of  which  we  have 
•hewn  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  republic :  and  yet,  that  civil 
lociety,  as  such,  can  administer  only  one.f 

Now  in  the  Jewish  republic,  both  the  rewards  and  punishments  pro- 
mised by  heaven  were  temporal  only.  Such  as  health,  long  life,  peace, 
plenty,  and  dominion,  &c.,  diseases,  immature  death,  war,  famine,  want, 
mbjection,  and  captivity,  &c.  And  in  no  one  place  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutes is  there  the  least  mention,  or  any  intelligible  hint,  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  life. 

When  Solomon  had  restored  the  integrity  of  religion;  and,  to  the 
regulated  purity  of  worship,  had  added  the  utmost  magnificence ;  in  his 
dedication  of  the  new  built  temple,  he  addresses  a  long  prayer  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  consisting  of  one  solemn  petition  for  the  continuance  of 


♦  Siie  nol«  Y,  it  th«  end  of  this  book.  f  i.  e.  Pnnishmenti. — See  toI.  I.  p.  1£3l 
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the  OLD  COVENANT  made  by  the  ministry  of  Moses.     He  gives  an  exact 
account  of  all  its  parts,  and  explains  at  large  the  sanction  of  the  Jewial^ 
law  and  religion.  And  here,  as  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  we  find  notUn^  ^ 
bat  TEMPORAL  rewards  and  punishments ;  without  the  least  hint  or  uiti« 
mation  of  a  future  state. 

The  holy  prophets  speak  of  no  other.  Thus  Isaiah ;  <'  Then  shall  he 
give  the  nun  of  thy  seed  that  thou  shalt  sow  the  ground  withal,  and 
bread  of  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  it  shall  be  fat  and  plenteous;  ana 
in  that  day  shall  thy  cattle  feed  in  large  pastures. — And  there  shall  be 
upon  every  high  mountain,  and  upon  every  high  hill,  rivers  and  streama 
of  water."*  And  Jeremiah:  '^  I  will  surely  consume  them,  saith  the 
lA)rd ;  there  shall  be  no  grapes  on  the  vine,  nor  figs  on  the  fig-tree,  and 
the  leaf  shall'  fade,  and  the  things  that  I  have  given  them  shall  pass  away 
from  them. — I  will  send  serpents  and  cockatrices  amongst  you,  which 
will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you,  saith  the  Lord.^'f  Nay  so 
little  known,  in  these  times,  was  any  other  kind  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  Jewish  people,  that,  when  the  prophets  foretell  that  nsw 
dispensation,  by  which  life  and  immorlalUy  were  brought  to  Ughty  they 
express  even  those  future  rewards  and  punishments  under  the  image  of 
the  present.  Thus  Zechariah,  prophesying  of  the  times  of  Christ,  de- 
scribes the  punishment  attendant  on  a  refusal  of  the  terms  of  grace,  under 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  economy :  "  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  will  not 
come  up  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  unto  Jerusalem,  to  worship  the 
King  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain.^J  I  would 
have  those  men  well  consider  this,  who  persist  in  thinking  "  that  the 
early  Jews  had  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
though  Moses  taught  it  not  expressly  to  them ;"  and  then  tell  me  why 
Zechariah,  when  prophesying  of  the  gospel  times,  should  choose  to  ex- 
press these  future  rewards  and  punishments  under  the  image  of  the  pre- 
sent  ? 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  amazing  prejudices  which  have  obtained 
on  this  subject,  a  writer's  pains  to  show  that  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  made  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  would  appear 
as  absurd  to  every  intelligent  reader,  as  his  would  be  who  should  em- 
ploy many  formal  arguments  to  prove  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours  is  not  to  be  found  in  Aristotle's  books  de  Cctlo  ei  de 
Coloribus.  I  will  therefore  for  once  presume  so  much  on  the  privilege 
of  common  sense,  as  to  suppose,  the  impartial  reader  may  be  now  willing 
to  confess,  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  was  not  yet  known 
to  a  people  while  they  were  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the  region  and 
shadow  qfdeath;^  and  go  on  to  other  matters  that  have  more  need  to  be 
explained. 

[II.]  I  shall  show  then,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  omission  was  not 
accidental;  or  of  a  thing  which  Moses  did  not  well  understand:  but  that, 

♦  Chap.  wx.  ver.  23,  25.  f  Chap.  viii.  ver.  13,  17.  ±  Chap,  xiv  rcr  17 
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00  the  contrary,  it  was  a  designed  omission ;  and  of  a  thing  well  known 
bjr  lum  to  be  of  high  importance  to  society. 
I        L  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was 
itsdiously  omitted,  may  appear  from  several  circumstances  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.     For  the  history  of  Moses  may  be  divided  into  two  periods ; 
from  the  creation  to  his  mission ;  and  from  his  mission  to  the.  delivering 
'  ap  his  command  to  Joshua :  the  first  was  written  by  him  in  quality  of 
hutouah;  the  second,  of  legislator;  in  both  of  which  he  preserves  an 
equal  silence  concerning  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 

1.  In  the  history  of  ihefaU  of  many  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  men- 
tioDi  only  the  instrument  of  the  agent,  the  serpent  ;  not  the  agent  him- 
id(  the  DEVIL :  and  the  reason  is  plain ;  there  was  a  close  connexion 
between  that  agency, — the  spiritual  effects  of  the  fall, — ^the  work  of  re- 
demption,—«nd  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  If  you  say,  the  connexion 
was  not  so  close  but  that  the  agent  might  have  been  mentioned  without 
any  more  of  his  history  than  the  temptation  to  the  fall;  1  reply,  it  is  true 
it  might;  but  not  without  danger  of  giving  countenance  to  the  impious 
doctrine  of  inw  principlesy  which  at  this  time  prevailed  throughout  the 
pagan  world.  What  but  these  important  considerations  could  be  the  cause 
of  the  omission  ?*  when  it  is  so  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  this  grand 
enemy  of  oor  welfare  would  have  been  the  likeliest  cure  of  pagan  supersti- 
tions, as  teaching  men  to  esteem  of  idolatry  no  otherwise  than  as  a  mere 
diabolical  illusion.  And  in  fact  we  find,  that  when  the  Israelites  were 
taught,  by  the  later  prophets,  to  consider  it  in  this  light,  we  hear  no  more 
of  their  idolatries.  Hence  we  see,  that  the  folly  of  those,  who,  with  Col- 
^i  would  have  a  mere  serpent  only  to  be  understood,  is  just  equal  to 
theirs,  who,  with  the  cabalists,  would  have  that  serpent  a  mere  allegory. 

2.  In  the  history  of  Enoch's  translation^  to  heaven,^  there  is  so  studied 
u  obscurity,  that  several  of  the  rabbins,  as  Aben  Ezra  and  Jarchi,  fond 
M  they  are  of  finding  a  future  state  in  the  Pentateuch,  interpret  this 
^slation  as  only  signifying  an  immature  death.     And  Enoch  walked 
•W  Gody  and  he  mas  not,  for  God  took  him.     How  different  from  the 
other  history  of  the  translation  of  Elijah!     <'  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
the  I>ord  would  take  up  Elijah  into  heaven  by  a  whirlwind,  that  Elijah 
went  with  Elisha  from  Gilgal,  &c. — And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  still 
went  on  and  talked,  that  behold  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and 
horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  with  a 
whirlwind  into  heaven."§     But  the  reason  of  this  difference  is  evident: 
when  the  latter  history  was  written,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make 
a  preparation  for  the  dawning  of  9i  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment, 
which  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  been  highly  improper.     The  reflections 
of  an  eminent   critic  on  this  occasion,  will  show  how  little  he  pene- 
trated into  the  true  design  of  this  economy.     "  Minim  est  Mosem  rem 
tantam,  si  modo  immortalem  Henochum  factum  credidit,  tam  obiter, 

•  See  note  Z,  ftt  the  eod  of  this  book.  f  Gen.  v.  24.  t  ''^b.  xi.  5. 
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tamque  obscure,  quasi  eam  latere  vellet,  perstrinxisse.     Fort^  cuHlj 
hsec  ex  antiquissimis  monumentis  exscriberet,  nihil  pneter  ea  quae  noW 
iradidit  invenit,  quibus  aliquid  adjicere  religio  fuit."*     For  Moaea  iiodl 
knew  and  believed  the  immortality  of  Enoch,  and  purposely  obssdrtL 
the  fact,  from  whence  it  might  have  been  collected.     But  what  ia  noal  ^ 
singular  in  this  reflection  is,  that  the  learned  commentator,  to  aggntfaAi  ^ 
the  obscurity,  says  it  is  as  obscure,  as  if  he  purposefy  designed  to  kiit  i§^  I 
supposing  such  a  design  to  be  the  higliest  improbability ;  whiek  ma 
indeed  the  fact,  and  is  the  true  solution  of  the  dijfficulty. 

3.  In  his  history  of  the  patriarchs,  he  entirely  omits,  or  throwa  into  ^ 
shade,  the  accounts  of  those  revelations,  with  which,  as  we  learn  Iraii 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  some  of  them  were  actually  fitvouMI^. 
concerning  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Of  these  favours  we- shall  giira 
ere  long  a  great  and  noble  instance,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  who^  as 
we  are  assured  by  Jesus  himself,  re;oiced  to  see  Christ's  d€n^,  and  mm 
ity  and  was  glad* 

From  whence  therefore  could  all  this  studied  caution  arisen  but.  to 
keep  out  of  sight  that  doctrine,  which,  for  ends  truly  worthy  of  the  di- 
vine wisdom,  he  had  omitted  in  his  institutes  of  law  and  religion  ? 
''This  shows  the  weakness  of  that  evasion,  which  would  reconcile  the 
OMISSION,  to  the  people's  knowledge  of  the  doctrine,  by  supposing  they 
had  been  so  well  instructed  by  the  patriarchs,  that  Moses  had  no  occa- 
sion to  say  any  thing  farther  on  that  subject. 

Let  me  observe  by  the  way,  that  these  considerations  are  more  than  a 
thousand  topical  arguments,  to  prove  that  Moses  was  the  real  author  of 
the  book  of  Genesis.  But  the  proof  deduced  therefrom  will  be  drawn 
out  and  explained  at  large  hereafter. 

II.  That  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  to  society  was  well  under- 
stood by  Moses,  may  appear  from-  a  particular  provision  in  his  institutes 
(besides  that  general  one  of  an  extraordinary  providence,)  evidently  made 
to  oppose  to  the  inconvenient  consequences  of  the  omission. 

We  have  shown  at  large,  in  the  first  three  books,  that  under  a  conunon 
or  unequal  providence,  civil  government  could  not  be  supported  withcmt 
a  religion  teaching  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  And  it  is 
the  great  purpose  of  this  work  to  prove,  that  the  Mosaic  religioa 
wanting  that  doctrine,  the  Jews  must  really  have  enjoyed  that  equal 
providence,  under  which  holy  scripture  represents  them  to  have  lived : 
and  then,  no  transgressor  escaping  punishment,  nor  any  obaervor  of 
the  law  missing  his  reward,!  human  affairs  might  be  kept  in  good  order, 
without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 

Yet  still  the  violence  of  irregular  passions  would  make  some  m^i  of 
stronger  complexions  superior  to  all  the  fear  of  personal  temporal  eoiL 
To  lay  hold  therefore  on  these,  and  to  gain  a  due  ascendant  over  the 
most  determined,  the  punishments,  in  this  institution,  are  extended  to 
the  POSTERITY  of  wicked  men;  which  the  instinctive  fondness  of  parents 
•  Vid.  Clericum  iu  Gen.  v.  21.  t  Sue  note  A  A,  at  the  end  4if  dOs  fe«4u 
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Ui  their  offispring  would  make  terrible  even  to  those  who  had  hardened 
tkmsdves  into  an  insensibility  of  personal  punishment :   ^*  I  the  Lord 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
ckildrm  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me."* 

Now  that  this  punishment  was  only  to  supply  the  want  of  a  future 
M^le,  is  evident  from  hence  zf    towards  the  conclusion  of  this  extra- 
ordiiiary  economy,  when  God,  by  the  later  prophets,  reveals  his  purpose 
€f  giving  them  a  new  dispensaiion,^  in  which  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment  was  to  be  bronght  to  light,  it  is  then  declared  in  the  most 
e^reaa  manner,  that  he  will  abrogate  the  law  of  punishing  children  for 
the  crimes  of  their  parents.     Jebemiah,  speaking  of  this  netp  dispensa- 
tion, says :   '*  In  t/tose  days  they  shall  say  no  more.  The  fathers  have 
eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge :  but  every 
sne  shall  die  for  kis  own  iniquity y  every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape, 
his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge.     Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, — not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I 
took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  £gypt,"§  &c.  And 
Ekbkisi^,  q)eaking  of  the  same  times,  says :  '*  I  will  give  them  one  heart, 
tad  wiU  put  a  new  spirit  within  you,  &c. — But  as  for  them,  whose  heart 
walketh  after  the  heart  of  their  abominable  things — /  toill  recompense 
Amr  way  upon  their  own  heads,  saith  the  I^ord  God.*'||     And  again ; 
^  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Israel, 
laying,  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
•et  on  edge  PIT    As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Ye  shall  not  have  occa- 
Aon  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel.    Behold  all  souls  are  mine ; 
M  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine :  the  soul  (hat 
rnMdh,  k  shaU  die.""** 

And  yet  (to  show  more  plainly  that  the  abrogation  of  the  law  was 
solely  owing  to  this  new  dispensation)  the  same  prophets,  when  their 
cobject  is  the  present  Jewish  economy,  speak  of  this  very  law  as  still  in 
bte^  Thus  Jeremiah:  '*  Thou  showest  loving-kindness  unto  thousands, 
tad  recompensest  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into  the  bosom  of  their 
ekihbren  after  them.^ff  And  Hose  a:  ^*  Seeing  thou  hast  forgotten  the 
lew  of  thy  God,  I  will  also  farget  thy  children  "H 

From  all  this  I  conclude,  that,  whoever  was  the  real  author  of  what  goes 
ander  the  name  of  the  law  of  Moses,  was  at  least  well  acquainted  with 
the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment ;  and  provided  well  for  the  want  of  it. 

But  the  blindness  of  infidelity  is  here  most  deplorable.  The  deists 
are  not  content  with  condemning  this  law  of  injustice,  but  will  accuse  the 
dispensation  itself  of  inconsistence ;  pretending  that  the  prophets  have 
directly  contradicted  Moses  in  their  manner  of  denouncing  punishment. 

*  8m  aot«  B  B,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Note  C  C,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  Note  D  V,  at  the  end  of  this  book.     §  Chap.  xxxi.  29—33.     ||  Chap.  xi.  ver.  lU— .^1. 
If  See  note  E  K,  at  the  end  of  Uiis  book.  ••  Chap,  xvili.  vcr.  «— I. 
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It  is  indeed  the  standing  triumph  of  infidelity.   But  lei  «#  relicni,  saj^ 
SriNOZA,  to  the  prophets^  whose  discordant  qpinions  we  have  Mndertatm 
to  lay  open — The  xviiith  chap,  of  Ezekiel  does  not  seem  to  agree  wiA 
the  7th  ver.  of  the  xxxivth  chap,  of  Exodus,  nor  with  the  18th  ver.o/ 
the  xxxiid  chap,  q/*  Jeremiah,  ^c* — <<  There  are  several  mistakes,**  lyi 
TiNDAL,  *<  crept  into  the  Old  Testament,  where  there  is  scarce  a  chapter 
which  gives  any  historical  account  of  matters,  but  there  are  some  things 
in  it  which  could  not  be  >there  originally. — It  must  be  owned,  that  the 
same  spirit  (I  dare  not  call  it  a  spirit  of  cruelty)  does  not  alike  prevail 
throughout  the  Old  Testament ;  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  times  of  the 
gospel,  the  milder  it  appears ;  for  though  God  declares  in  the  decalogue, 
that  he  is  a  jealous  God  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  parents  tgnm  Ae 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation^  and  accordingly  Achan, 
with  all  his  family,  was  destroyed  for  Ms  single  crime;  yet  the  Lord 
afterwards  says;  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shaU  die;  the  son  shall  moi 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  y^\  BfcX 

I.  Let  us  see  then  what  these  men  have  to  say  on  the  first  point,  the 
injustice  of  the  law.  They  set  out  on  a  false  supposition,  that  this  me* 
tiiod  of  punishment  was  part  of  an  universal  religion  given  by  God  as 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  mankind :  whereas  it  is  only  part  of  a  civil 
institute,  given  by  him  to  one  people^  as  their  tutelary  God  and  ciwU 
Governor,  Now  we  know  it  to  be  tiie  practice  of  all  states  to  punish  the 
crime  of  lese  majesty  in  this  manner.  And  to  render  it  just,  no  more 
is  required  than  that  it  was  in  the  compact  (as  it  certainly  was  here)  on 
men's  free  entrance  into  society. 

Allien  a  guilty  posterity  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  thdr  parents,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  natural  unconditional  rights;  when  an  innocent^ 
they  only  forfeited  their  conditional  and  civil:  but  as  this  method  of 
punishment  was  administered  with  more  lenity  in  the  Jewish  r^mbiic, 
so  it  was  with  infinitely  more  rectitude,  than  in  any  other.  For  although 
God  allowed  capital  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  lese 
majesty  on  ihe  person  of  the  offender,  by  the  delegated  administration  of 
the  law ;  yet  concerning  his  family  or  posterity  he  reserved  the  inquisi* 
tion  of  the  crime  to  himself,  and  expressly  forbade  the  magistrate  to  meddle 
with  it,  in  the  common  course  of  justice.  *'  The  fitthers  shall  not  be  put 
to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for 
the  fathers:  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin.''^  And 
we  find  the  magistrate  careful  not  to  trench  on  this  part  of  God's  juris- 
diction. We  are  told,  that  as  soon  as  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of 
Judah  became  firmly  established  in  the  throne,  '*  He  slew  his  servants 
which  had  slain  the  king  his  father.  But  the  chilj)ilen  of  the  murderers 
he  slew  not :  according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 

*  —  Scd  ad  prophetM  revertamur,  quorum  discrepautes  opiiiiones  etiam  noUre  sutceplnnH. 
Cap.  saltern  xviii.  £ze(*h.  non  videtur  conveiiirc  cum  vcrsu  7,  cap.  xixiv.  £xod.  u«c  cum 
vcr.  Irt,  cap.  xxxii.  Jer.  &c. — Tract.  Theological-Pol.,  pp.  27,  28. 

t  Cliristiaiiity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  pp.  210,  241. 

%  Sec  uotc  F  F,  at  the  eud  of  tliis  book.  $  I>«uL  zxiv.  !({. 
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<if  Moms  [Deut.  xxiv.  16,]  wherein  the  Lord  commanded  saying,  The 
iAen  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children/'*  &c.     Yet  such  hath 
keen  the  perversity  or  stupidity  of  freethinking,  that  this  very  text  itself 
hath  been  charged  with  contradicting  the  xxth  chapter  of  Exodus.  Now 
God's  appropriating  to  himself  the  execution  of  the  law  in  question  would 
abmidantly  justify  the  equity  of  it,  even  supposing  it  had  been  given  by 
Mm  as  part  of  an  universal  religion.     For  why  was  the  magistrate  for- 
bidden to  imitate  God's  method  of  punishing,  but  because  no  power  less 
tium  omniscient  could,  in  all  cases,  keep  clear  of  injustice  in  such  an  in- 
quisition? 

But  Grod  not  only  reserved  this  method  of  punishment  to  himself, 
Imt  has  graciously  condescended  to  inform  us,  by  his  prophets,  after 
wkai  manner  he  was  pleased  to  administer  it.     Your  iniquities,  sa3rB 

he,   AKB    THE   INIQUITIES    OF    YOUR   FATHERS    TOGETHER,    whick    have 

bwmi  incense  upon  the  mountains,  and  blasphemed  me  upon  the  hills  : 
therefore  wiU  I  measure  their  former  worh  into  their  hosom,^  And 
again:  <*But  ye  say.  Why?  doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father?  When  the  son  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  and 
hath  kept  all  my  statutes,  and  hath  done  them,  he  shall  surely  live. — 
But  when  the  righteous  tumeth  away  from  his  righteousness  and  com- 
mitteth  iniquity — shall  he  liv€  ?"^ 

So  much  for  that  case  in  which  the  posterity  were  iniquitous,  and 
suffered  punishment,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  But 
doubtless,  an  innocent  posterity  were  sometimes  punished,  according  to 
the  denunciation  of  this  law,  for  the  crimes  of  their  wicked  fathers  ;§  as 
is  done  by  modern  states,  in  attaint  of  blood  and  confiscation :  and  this, 
with  tiie  highest  equity  in  both  cases. 

In  our  Gothic  constitutions,  the  throne  being  the  fountain  of  honour 
and  source  of  property,  lands  and  titles,  descend yrom  it,  and  were  held 
as  FIEFS  of  it,  under  perpetual  obligation  of  military  and  civil  services. 
Hence  the  i^aws  of  forfeiture  for  high  treason,||  the  most  violent 
breach  of  the  condition  on  which  those  fiefs  were  granted.  Nor  was 
there  any  injustice  in  the  forfeiture  of  what  was  acquired  by  no  natural 
iight»  but  by  civil  compact,  how  much  soever  the  confiscation  might 
afiect  an  innocent  posterity. 

The  same  principles  operated  under  a  theocracy.  God  supported  the 
Israelites  in  Judea,  by  an  extraordinary  administration  of  his  providence. 
The  consequence  of  which  were  great  temporal  blessings  to  which  they 
had  no  natural  claim ;  given  them  on  condition  of  obedience.  Nothing 
therefore  could  be  more  equitable  than,  on  the  violation  of  that  condi- 
tion, to  withdraw  those  extraordinary  blessings  from  the  children  of  a 
father  thus  ofieuding.     How  then  can  the  deist  charge  this  law  with 

•  «  Kings  xfv.  5,  6.  t  Isaiah  Ixv.  7.  %  ^-^^^'  ^t^^'J-  19  «"id  24.— See  note  G  G,  at 
the  end  of  this  book. 

J  This  appears  from  the  rise  of  that  proverb  in  Israel,  The  father »  have  eaten  trntrgrapet, 
and  the  children' t  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

II  S«e  note  II  II,  at  tlie  end  of  this  book. 
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injustice  ?  since  a  posterity,  when  innoeent,  was  affected  only  in  their 
civil  conditional  rights  5  and,  when  deprived  of  those  which  were  naton/ 
and  unconditional,  were  always  guilty. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  excellent  Grotius  himself  had  a  very 
crude  and  imperfect  notion  of  the  whole  matter,  when  he  resolved  the 
justice  of  it  entirely  into  •  God's  sovereign  right  over  his  creatures. 
<*  Deus  quidem  in  lege  Hebraeis  dat4  patemam  impietatem  in  posteros  se 
vindicaturum  minatur :  sed  ipse  jus  dominii  plenissimum  habet,  et  in  res 
nostras,  ita  in  vitam  nostram,  ut  munus  suum,  quod  sine  ullft  caasft  et 
quovis  tempore  auferre  cuivis,  quando  vult,  potest."* 

II.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  charge  of  contradiction  in  the  dispen- 
sation,  we  now  see,  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  different  declarations  of 
God's  manner  of  punishing  in  two  so  distant  periods,  are  the  most 
DIVINE  INSTANCE  of  coustaucy  and  uniformity  in  the  manifestations  of 
eternal  justice :  so  far  are  they  from  any  indication  of  a  milder  or  Mver- 
er  spirit,  as  Tindal  with  equal  insolence  and  folly  hath  objected  to  re- 
velation.    For  while  a  future  state  was  kept  hid  from  the  Jews,  there 
was  absolute  need  of  such  a  law  to  restrain  the  more  daring  spiritSy  by 
working  on  their  instincts ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it — ut  caritas  libero- 
rum  amiciores  parentes  reipublicae  redderet.     But  when  a  doctrine  was 
brought  to  light  which  held  them  up,  an3  continued  them  after  death, 
the  objects  of  divine  justice,!  it  had  then  no  farther  use ;  and  was  there- 
fore reasonably  to  be  abolished  with  the  rest  of  the  judicial  laws,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.     But  these  men  have  taken  it  into  their 
heads,  and  what  comes  slowly  in,  will  go  slowly  out,  that  it  was  repealed 
for  its  injustice;  though  another  reason  be  as  plainly  intimated  by  the 
prophets,  as  the  circumstances  of  those  times  would  permit;  and  so 
plainly  by  Jeremiah,  that  none  but  such  heads  could  either  not  see  or 
not  acknowledge  it.     In  his  thirty-first  chapter,  foretelling  the  advent 
of  the  NEW  dispensation,  he  expressly  says,  this  law  shall  be  revoked : 
In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour 
grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.     But  every  one  shall  die 
for  his  own  iniquity, X  Yet,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  speaking  of  the  old 
dispensation,  under  which  they  then  lived,  he  as  expressly  declares  the 
law  to  be  still  in  force.   When  I  had  delivered  the  evidence  of  the  pmrchate 
unto  Baruch,  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying, — Thou  showest  loving- 
kindness  unto  thousands,  and  recompensest  the  iniquity  ofthefathere  into 
the  bosom  of  their  children  after  them.§    Is  this  like  a  man  who  had  for- 
got himself,  or  who  suspected  the  law  of  cruelty  or  injustice? 

But  the  ignorance  of  freethinking  was  here  unaffected;  and  indeed  the 
more  excusable,  as  the  matter  had  of  old  perplexed  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. The  synagogue  was  so  scandalized  at  Ezekiel's  declarations 
against  this  mode  of  punishment,  that  they  deliberated  a  long  time  whe- 
ther he  should  not  be  thrown  out  of  the  canon,  for  contradicting  Moses 

•  De  Jure  Bel.  ct  Pac.  vol.  il.  p.  593,— cd.  Barbejrrac,  Amsl.  1720. 

t  See  iioio  1  1,  ftt  the  end  of  this  iKwk.         %  Ver.  29,  30.  fVer.  16  Hid  IS. 
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UMopen  a  manner.*  And  sentence  had  at  last  passed  upon  him,  but  that 
QDe  Chananias  promised  to  reconcile  the  two  prophets.  How  he  kept 
Ui  vord,  is  not  known,  for  there  is  nothing  of  his  extant  upon  the  sub- 
ject; only  ve  are  told  that  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  honour,  and, 
with  great  labour  and  study,  at  length  did  the  business.! 

Obiokn  was  so  perplexed  with  the  different  assertions  of  these  two 
prophets,  that  he  could  find  no  better  way  of  reconciling  them  than  by 
having  recourse  to  his  cUlegorical  fanaticism,  and  supposing  the  words 
of  the  first  to  be  a  parable  or  mystic  speech ;  which  however,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  decipher.  The  learned  father,  having  quoted  some 
pagaa  oracles  intimating  that  children  were  punished  for  the  crimes  of 
their  forefiithers,  goes  on  in  this  manner:  <<How  much  more  equitable  is 
what  our  scriptures  say  on  this  point:  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to 
death /or  the  children^  neither  shall  the  children  he  put  to  death  for  the 
fdikers:  every  man  shall  he  put  to  dehth  for  his  own  sin,  Deut.  xxiv. 
16,  &c — ^But  if  any  one  should  object  that  this  verse  of  the  oracle, 

On  the  children's  children  and  their  potteriti/; 

is  very  like  what  scripture  says,  that  God  visits  the  iniquity  of  tlie 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
thai  hate  himy  £xoi>.  xx.  5,  he  may  learn  from  EzeJciel  that  those  words 
are  a  parable  ;  for  the  prophets  reprove  such  as  say,  T/ie  fathers  have 
eaien  sour  grapes^  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge;  and  then 
it  foDows :  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  Sne  shall  die  for  his  own  sins 
tmiy.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  parable 
of  wiiing  iniquity  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation^*  There  could 
hardly  be  more  mistakes  in  so  few  words.  The  two  texts  in  Deuterono- 
my and  Exodus,  which  Origen  represents  as  treating  of  the  same  subject, 
treat  of  subjects  very  diflferent :  the  first,  as  we  have  shown  above,  con- 
cerns the  magistrate's  execution  of  the  law ;  the  other,  that  which  God 
reserves  to  himself.  Again,  because  the  text  of  Exodus  apparently 
occasioned  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  therefore 
by  a  strange  blunder  or  prevarication,  the  father  brings  the  proverb  in 

*  Les  Juifs  disent  qu'  Ezechiel  etoit  serviUur  de  Jer^mie,  ct  que  le  stnhedrin  delibent 
long-teBW,  si  Ton  rejeteroit  son  livre  du  canon  des  Ventures.  Le  st^'et  de  leur  cbagiiii 
contr*  ce  prophete  vient  de  s<ni  extreme  obscurite,  et  de  ce  qu'il  enseigne  diyeraes  dioaes 
c«ntraires  h.  Moise — Ezechiel,  disent-ils,  a  declare,  Que  lefU  ne  pur ierait plus  ViniquUidM 
mm  ptre,  contre  ce  que  Moise  dit  expressement,  Que  le  Seigneur  venge  ViniquitS  des  peres 
#wr  les  en/ans,jusqu'd  la  troisieme  et  quatrieme  generation, — Calmet,   Dissert,  vol.  ji.  p. 

361. 

t  See  note  K  K,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  J  Exod.  xx ;     Exek.  xviii. 

^*0^c  h  try  99VT9V  fiiXri»9  t«,  Oum  A^iiufWfreu,  &r.  Ur  )•  rif  Sfttt^f  i7r«i  kiyn  r^ 

«,*AT4il»lf  Lu%»rlm(  ^ari^tf  i<ri  Ti*f«,  it)  r^irnv  ««m  rtrd^mv  ytukf  rwf  fttr»v^$  [/ii*] 
ptMitrm^  in  it  rif  'Ii^i«J«X  V«^«/J#X«|  t#  rtwr^n  tttm  XiXixraM,  mrm/At^t  r#i>f  Xiyv^mt,  O/ 
^Mr't»it  tfrny  SfJt^Kua,  mm}  «<  Qivrtf  rit  r'tKftf  iifJuJiixrKt'  f  Wt^i^trmt,  Zi  lyit^  Xiyu 
Kvf«««,  kXy.*  n  IxoLwrtf  tn  \*»r$Z  afAa^riet  etTtSafureu.      Ob  Kara,  ro  Ta^ivrti  it  MMt^it   Wri^ 

/5«Xji.— Cuul.  CcU.  p.  403. 
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proof  that  the  law  which  gave  birtli  to  it,  was  but  a  proverb  or  parablt 

itself.* 

[III.]  We  have  now  shown  that  Moses  did  not  teach  a  future  state 

of  reward  and  punishment;  and  that  he  omitted  it  with  design;  that  he 

understood  its  great  importance  to  society;  and  that  he  provided  for  the 

want  of  it.     And  if  we  may  believe  a  great  statesman  and  philosopher, 

<<  Moses  had  need  of  every  sanction  that  his  knowledge  or  bis  imagina- 

tion  could  suggest,  to  govern  the  unruly  people  to  whom  he  gave  a  law, 

in  the  name  of  God."f  '  ^^ 

But  as  the  proof  of  this  point  is  only  for  the  sake  of  its  consequenee^ 

that  therefore  the  people  had  not  the  knowledge  of  thai  doeirine^  our 

next  step  will  be  to  establish  this  consequence:  which  (if  we  take  in  tho0e 

circumstances  attending  the  omission^  just  explained  above)  will,  at  the 

same  time,  show  my  argmnent  in  support  of  this  omission  to  be  more 

than  negative. 

Now  though  one  might  fairly  conclude,  that  the  people's  not  having 

this  doctrine,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  Moses's  not  teaching  it,  in 

a  law  which  forbids  the  least  addition^  to  the  written  institute;  yet  I 

shall  show,  from  a  circumstance,  the  clearest  and  most  incontestable, 

that  the  Israelites,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  time  of  their  captivity, 

had  not  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 

The  Bible   contains  a   very   circumstantial  history  of  this  people 

throughout  the  aforesaid  period.     It  contains  not  only  the  history  of 

public  occurrences,  but  the  lives  of  private  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of 

all  ages,  conditions,  characters,  and  complexions;  in  the  adventures  of 

virgins,  matrons,  kings,  soldiers,  scholars,  merchants,  and  husbandmen. 

All  these,  in  their  turns,  make  their  appearance  before  us.     They  are 

given  too  in  every  circumstance  of  life;  captive,  victorious;  in  sickness, 

and  in  health  ;  in  full  security,  and  amidst  impending  dangers ;  plunged 

in  civil  business,  or  retired  and  sequestered  in  the  service  of  religion. 

Together  with  their  story,  we  have  their  compositions  likewise.     Here 

they  sing  their  triumphs ;  there,  their  palinodia.     Here,  they  offer  up  to 

the  Deity  their  hymns  of  praise;  and  there,  petitions  for  their  wants:  here, 

they  urge  their  moral  precepts  to  their  contemporaries ;  and  there,  they 

treasure  up  their  prophecies  and  predictions  for  posterity ;  and  to  both 

denounce  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  Heaven.     Yet  in  none  of 

these  different  circumstances  of  life,  in  none  of  these  various  casts  of 

composition,  do  we  ever  find  them  acting  on  the  motives,  or  influenced 

by  the  prospect  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  or  indeed  expree- 

sing  the  least  hope  or  fear,  or  even  common  curiosity  concerning  theiB. 

But  every  thing  they  do  or  say  respects  the  present  life  only;  the  good 

and  ill  of  which  are  the  sole  objects  of  all  their  pursuits  and  aversionsj} 

I  lear  then  the  sum  of  all.     The  sacred  writings  are  extremely  various 

both  in  their  subject,  style,  and  composition.     They  contain  an  account 

*  S(>u  note  L  L,  at  thu  end  of  this  book.  f  Boliiigbroke's  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  613. 

X  Dcut.  iy.  2;  xiu  3S^  ^  See  note  M  M,  it  tba  eud  oT Uiii  took. 
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o^tfae  creation,  and  origin  of  the  human  race ;  the  history  of  a  private 

lumlj,  of  a  chosen  people,  and  of  exemplary  men  and  women.     They 
CQBsitt  of  hymns  and  petitions  to  the  Deity,  precepts  of  civil  life,  and 
leligioos  prophecies  and  predictions.     Hence  I  infer  that  as,  amidst  all 
tUf  variety  of  writing,  tlie  doctrine  of  a  future  state  never  once  appears 
to  have  had  any  share  in  this  people's  thoughts ;  it  never  did  indeed 
make  part  of  their  religious  opinions.*     And  when,  to  all  this,  we  find 
their  oeeanonal  reasoning  only  conclusive  on  the  supposition  that  a 
future  state  was  not  amongst  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  people,  the 
above  considerations,  if  they  needed  any,  would  receive  the  strongest 
support  and  confirmation.     To  give  one  example  out  of  many.     The 
psalmist  says  \for  the  rod  of  the  wicked  shcUl  not  rest  ttpon  the  lot  of  the 
rigkteout :  lest  the  righteous  put  forth  their  hands  unto  iniquity  "^ 
That  isy  '^God  will  vigorously  admimsteT  thai  extraordinary  providence 
which  the  nature  of  the  dispensation  required  to  be  administered,  lest  the 
righteous,  not  seeing  themselves  exempt  from  the  evils  due  to  wicked- 
ness, should  conclude  that  there  was  no  moral  Governor  of  the  world ; 
and  so,  by  making  their  own  private  interest  the  rule  of  their  actions,  fall 
into  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity."     But  this  could  never  be  the 
consequence  where  an  unequal  dispensation  of  providence  was  attended 
with  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  future  state.     And  here  I  will  appeal 
to  those  who  are  most  prejudiced  against  this  reasoning.     Let  them 
apeak,  and  tell  me,  if  they  were  now  first  shown  some  history  of  an  old 
Greek  republic,  delivered  in  the  form  and  manner  of  the  Jewish,  and  no 
more  notice  in  it  of  a  future  state,  whether  they  could  possibly  believe 
that  that  doctrine  was  national,  or  generally  known  in  it.     If  they  have 
the  least  ingenuity,  they  will  answer.  They  could  not.     On  what  then 
do  th^  support  their  opinion  here,  but  on  religious  prejudices?  pre- 
judices of  no  higher  an  original  than  some  Dutch  or  German  system : 
for,  aa  to  the  Bible,  one  half  of  it  is  silent  concerning  life  and  immor- 
taUiy ;  and  the  other  half  declares  that  the  doctrine  was  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel. 

But  to  set  this  argument  in  its  fullest  light.  Let  us  consider  the  his- 
tory of  the  rest  of  mankind,  whether  recorded  by  bards,  or  statesmen ; 
by  philosophers,  ^or  priests :  in  which  we  shall  find  the  doctrine  of  a 
fmJbKre  state  still  bearing,  throughout  all  the  various  circumstances  of 
human  life,  a  constant  and  principal  share  in  the  determinations  of  the 
wilL  And  no  wonder.  We  see  how  strong  the  Grecian  world  thought 
the  sanction  of  it  to  be,  by  a  passage  in  Pindar,  quoted  by  Plutarch  in 
his  tract  of  Superstition,  where  he  makes  it  one  circumstance  of  the 
superior  happiness  of  the  gods  over  men,  that  they  stood  not  in  fear  of 
Acheron. 

But  not  to  be  distracted  by  too  large  a  view,  let  us  select  from  the 
re«t  of  the  nations,  one  or  two  most  resembling  the  Jewish.     Those 

*  See  note  N  N,  it  Uie  end  of  this  book.  f  Ps.  cxxt.  3. 
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which  came  nearest  to  them  (and,  if  the  Jews  were  only  under  humfUi 
guidance,  indeed  extremely  near),  were  the  Suevi  of  the  north,  and  Hbe 
Arabs  of  the  south.     Both  these  people  were  led  out  in  search  of  new 
possessions,  which  they  were  to  win  by  the  sword.    And  both,  it  is  eoB- 
fessed,  had  the  doctrine  of  a  fiUure  state  inculcated  unto  them  by  thdr 
leaders,  Odin  and  Mahomet.     Of  the- Arabs  we  have  a  large  and  cir- 
cumstantial history:  of  the  Suevi  we  have  only  some  few  fragments  of 
the  songs  and  ballads  of  their  bards ;  yet  they  equally  serve  to  support 
our  conclusion.     In  the  large  history  of  the  Saracen  empire  we  can 
scarce  find  a  page,  and  in  the  Runic  rh3rmes  of  the  Suevi  scarce  a  line, 
where  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  not  pushing  on  its  influence. 
It  was  their  constant  viaticum  through  life ;  it  stimulated  them  to  war 
and  slaughter,  and  spirited  their  songs  of  triumph ;  it  made  tliem  inseo* 
'sible  of  pain,  immovable  in  danger,  and  superior  to  the  approach  of 
death.*     For,  what  Cicero  says  of  poetry  in  Rome,  may  be  more  truly 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  amongst  these  barbarians: 
''  Ceterse  neque  temporum  sunt,  neque  eetatum  omnium,  ueque  loconun. 
Hsec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem   oblectant,  secundas   res 
ornant,  adversis  perfuoium  ac  solatium  prjebent."! 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  find,  that  when  a  future  state  became  a 
popular  doctrine  amongst  the  Jewish  people  (the  time  and  occasion  of 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter)  that  then  it  made  as  considerable  a 
figure  in  their  annals,  by  influencing  their  determinations,}  as  it  did  in 
the  history  of  any  other  people. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  of  the  speakers 
they  introduce,  that  I  support  this  conclusion ;  but  from  their  positive 
declarations ;  in  which  they  plainly  discover  that  there  was  no  popular 
expectation  of  a  future  state,  or  resurrection.  Thus  the  woman  of  Te- 
koah  to  David :  For  we  must  needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  an  the 
ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again,^  Thus  Job :  As  the  clomd 
is  consumed,  and  vanisheth  away :  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave 
shall  come  up  no  more,  ||  And  again :  "  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it 
be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again — though  the  root  thereof  wax  old 
in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground,  yet  through  the 
sceut  of  water,  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But 
man  dieth  and  wasteth  away:  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where 
is  he?  As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and 
drieth  up:  so  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more,  they  shall  not  awake  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.^lT  Here  the 
Jewish  writer,  for  such  he  was,  as  shall  be  shown  hereafter  (and  nught, 
indeed,  be  understood  to  be  such  from  this  declaration  alone)  qpposes 
the  revival  of  a  vegetable  to  the  irrecoverable  death  of  a  rational  ammai. 
Had  he  known  as  much  as  St  Paul,  he  had  doubtless  used  that  ciftmni- 

•  Sec  note  O  O,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Pro  Arrhia  Poeta,  lect.  7. 

;  See  the  2d  book  of  Marcabeeo.  ^  g  Sam.  xiv.  14, 

I  See  note  P  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  %  Chap.  xlv.  wr.  7—18. 
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itlooe  in  the  vegetable  world  (as  St  Paul  did)  to  prove  analogically,  the 
lYvifil  of  the  rational  animal. 

The  pealmist  says:  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee :  in  the 

fta»e  who  shall  give  thee  thanhs  ?*     And  again  :   What  profit  is  there 

in  my  bloody  when  J  go  doum  to  the  pit  ?  Shall  the  dust  praise  thee,  shall 

it  dsetare  thy  truth  ^     And  again :    '*  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the 

dead?  Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee?  Shall  thy  loving-kindness 

be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ?     Shall  thy 

wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?  and  thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of 

fiiqjetfulness?"^ 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  still  more  express:  For  the 
living  know  that  they  shall  die :  but  the  dead  know  not  any  things  neither 
kavg  they  any  more  a  reward  ;ybr  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten,^ 

Hezekiahy  in  his  song  of  thanksgiving  for  his  miraculous  recovery, 
speaks  in  the  same  strain :  '*  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death 
cannot  edebrate  thee :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  tliy 
truth.  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day:  the 
fiither  to  the  children  shall  make  known  thy  truth."|| 

Lastly,  Jeremiah,  in  his  Lamentations  and  complaints  of  the  people, 
saysy  OuB  fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have  borne 
THxn  i2raQUiTiES.ir  A\liich  implies,  that  the  fathers  being  dead  bore 
no  part  of  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  but  that  all  was  thrown  upon  the 
children.  But  could  this  have  been  supposed,  had  the  people  been  in- 
structed in  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments? 

Yet  a  learned  anstoerer^  in  contradiction  to  all  this,  thinks  it  suffi- 
dent  to  say,  that  '^  these  passages  may  imply  no  more  than  that  the  dead 
cannot  set  forth  God's  glory  before  men^  or  make  his  praise  to  be  known 
i^pon  earth."**    Now  I  think  it  must  needs  imply  something  more,  since 
the  dead  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  this  under  the  earth  as  well  as  upon 
it.    For  it  is  the  grave  which  is  called  the  land  offorgeffulness,  or  that 
where  all  things  are  forgotten.     And  in  another  place  it  is  said,  The 
dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go  doton  into  silence.'^ 
Surely,  a  plain  intimation  that  all  intercourse  of  praise  between  man 
and  his  Maker  ceased  on  death,  as  well  below  ground  as  above ;  other- 
wise why  did  the  sacred  writer  tell  us  it  was  the  grave  which  was  the 
place  of  silence  to  the  dead  ?     If  the  answerer's  interpretation  be  right, 
this  world,  and  not  the  other,  was  the  place.     Had  the  psalmist  sup- 
posed, as  the  doctor  does,  that  the  dead  continued  in  a  capacity  of 
remembering  the  goodness  of  God,  this  remembrance  could  be  no  where 
more  quickly  or  forcibly  excited  than  in  that  world  where  the  divine 
goodness  is  clearly  unveiled  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  grave  is  uniformly  represented  by  all  of  them,  as 
the  land  of  darkness^  silence,  and  forgetfulncss, 

•  P^  yi.  6.  f  Ps.  XXX.  10.  t  Ps    Ixxxnii.  1  ?  — !3. 

^  See  note  Q  Q,  at  the  end  of  this  book.     ||  Is.  xxxviii.  IS,  19.  f  Chap.  v.  vor.  7, 

••  Dr  Slebbmuf's  Exam.,  etc.  p.  fi4.  ff  W.  oxv.  17.  %%  H«b   xil.  23. 
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But  since,  of  all  the  sacred  writers,  the  psalmist  is  he  who  is  supposed  Irf 
the  adversaries  of  the  Divine  Legation  to  have  most  effectually  ooofntAi 
the  author's  system,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  his  hymns,  which,  I  think, 
fidrly  enough  decides  the  controversy. — Hitherto  we  have  only  heard 
him  say,  that  the  dead  forget  God;  we  shall  now  find  him  go  fnrtheit 
and  say  that  God  forgets  them — "  I  am  counted  with  them  that  go  domi 
into  the  pit. — Free  amongst  the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  graven 
whom  thou  rememberest  no  more :  and  they  abe  cut  off  from  tbt 
HAND.*     Let  the  serious  reader  take  notice  of  the  last  words,— <Aiy  (te 
dead)  are  cut  off  from  thy  handy  i.  e.  they  are  no  longer  the  object  of 
thy  providence,  or  moral  government.    On  this  account  it  is,  that  ia  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  he  calls  these  dead  free  ;  that  is,  mannmised, 
set  at  liberty ;  in  the  same  sense  that  Uzziah  the  leper's  freedom  n 
spoken  of  by  the  sacred  historian — And  Uzziah  the  hing  was  a  ieper^ 
and  dwelt  in  a  several  house  [or,  as  the  margin  of  our  translation  telte 
us,  it  signifies  in  the  Hebrew,  a  free  house,  or  house  of  freedom^  being 
a  lepery  for  he  was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,     The  phrase 
of  cutting  off,  &c.,  signifying  the  same  in  both  places,  the  taking  away  all 
intercourse  and  relation  between  two :  and  if  that  intercourse  consisted 
in  service  on  the  one  side,  and  protection  on  the  other,  as  between  loid 
and  subject,  master  and  servant,  he  who  owed  service  is  with  great  prtH 
priety  of  figure  said  to  be  free  or  manubhsed.     Hezekiah,  as  quoted 
above,  delivers  the  very  same  sentiment,  though  in  a  different  exprea*  * 
sion — they  that  go  dow7i  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  tht  tkutb. 
What  this  truth  is,  the  following  words  declare, — the  living^  the  living^ 
they  shall  praise  thee.     The  father  to  the  children  shaix  make 
KNOWN  THY  TRUTH.     As  much  as  to  Say,  "  the  truth  not  to  be  hoped 
for  by  them  who  go  down  into  the  pit,  is  the  nature  and  the  history  of 
Godts  dispensation  to  his  chosen  people;**  in  which,  by  a  particular  pre- 
cept of  the  LAW,  the  fathers  were  commanded  to  instruct  their  children. 
Thus  the  psalmist  and  this  other  Jewish  ruler  agree  in  this  principle, 
that  the  dead  are  no  longer  the  object  of  God's  general  providence,  or 
of  his  particular :  which  evinces  what  I  was  to  prove,  "  that  the  bodt 
of  the  early  Jews  had  no  expectations  of  a  future  state  of 
REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS."     And  here  let  me  take  notice  of  a  pas- 
sage which  the  contenders  for  the  contrary  doctrine  much  confide  in. 
It  is  where  David,  speaking  of  his  dead  child,  says,  /  shall  go  to  him^ 
but  he  will  not  return  to  me.     But  whither  was  he  to  follow  his  departed 
child  ?     He  himself  tells  you — into  a  land  of  darhness,  silenecy  and/br' 
getfulnessy  where  he  was  to  be  no  longer  in  a  capacity  of  remembering  tie 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  or  even  of  being  remembered  by  him  ;  but 
was  to  be  cut  off  from  his  hand,  that  is,  was  to  be  no  longer  the  object 
of  his  providence  or  moral  government. 

To  proceed.     If  now  we  set  all  these  passages  together,  we  find  it  to 
be  the  same  language  throughout,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life ;  as 

♦  Pf.  Ixxxviii.  4,  5. 
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*<il  ii  the  cool  philoaophy  of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastesy  as  amidst  the 
teeMM  of  the  psalmist,  and  the  exultations  of  good  Hezekiah. 

Art  oottld  this  language  have  been  used  by  a  people  instructed  in  the 
dBdrise  of  life  and  inunortality  ?  or  do  we  find  one  word  of  it,  on  any 
oeeiaoo  whatever,  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but  where  it  is 
bought  in  to  be  confuted  and  condenmed?* 

AR  thii,  to  thoughtful  men,  will,  I  suppose,  be  deemed  convincing. 
Whence  it  follows  that  their  subterfuge  is  quite  cut  off,  who  pretend,  that 
Metes  did  not  indeed  propagate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
sad  punishments  in  writing,  but  that  he  delivered  it  to  tradition, 
whidi  conveyed  it  safely  down  through  all  the  ages  of  the  Jewish  dispensa^ 
tiol^  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  For  we  see,  he  was  so  far  from 
f^^liing  it,  that  he  studiously  contrived  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  nay  pro- 
vided for  the  want  of  it:  and  the  people  were  so  far  from  being  influenced 
1^  it»  that  they  had  not  even  the  idea  of  it.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  church 
id  Rome  have  taken  advantage  of  this  silence  in  the  law  of  Moses  con- 
cerning a  future  state,  to  advance  the  honour  of  tradition  :  for,  not 
seeing  the  doctrine  in  the  written  law,  and  fancying  they  saw  a  neces- 
sity that  the  Jews  should  have  it,  they  concluded  (to  save  the  credit  of 
the  Jewish  church  and  to  advance  the  credit  of  their  own)  that  Moses 
had  carefully  inculcated  it,  in  the  traditionai..  This  weighty  point, 
father  Simon  proves  by  the  second  book  of  Maccabees;  and  triumphs 
over  the  protestants  and  Socinians  (as  he  calls  them)  for  their  folly  in 
throwing  that  book  out  of  the  canon,  and  thereby  disabling  themselves 
£rom  proving  a  future  state,  from  the  Old  Testament  f 

A  very  worthy  protestant  bishop  does  as  much  honour  to  tradition^  in 
ids  way.  In  some  Miscellanies  of  the  bishop  of  Cloyne,  published  in 
1752»  we  find  these  words — "Moses,  indeed,  doth  not  insist  on  a  future 
siaUf  THE  COMMON  BASIS  OF  ALX.  poLiTicAii  INSTITUTIONS. — The  belief 
of  a  future  state  (which  it  is  manifest  the  Jews  were  possessed  of  long 
befoTt  the  coming  of  Christ)  seems  to  have  obtained  amongst  the  Hebrews 
from  primeval  tradition,  which  might  render  it  unnecessary  for  Moses 
to  vuist  on  that  article." — P.  68.  Though  the  bishop  has  not  the  merit 
of  saying  this  with  a  professed  design,  like  father  Simon,  pour  appuyer 
ia  traditiony  yet  the  church  of  Rome  has  not  the  less  obligation  to  him 
for  assigning  so  much  virtue  to  this  their  powerful  assistant,  which  has 
conveyed  to  them  all  they  want ;  and  indeed  most  of  what  they  have. 
But  if  tlie  traditional  doctrine  of  a  futiu*e  state  prevailed  amongst  the 
Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  he  would  trust  to  the  same  con- 

•  **Let  uiiot  and  drink ^  for  to-morrow  we  die.  Be  not  deceived:  evil  commimiratioos 
corrupt  good  manners/'  &c. — I  Cor.  xv.  32. 

f  Mons.  Simon  avoit  dit,  pour  appuyer  la  tradition^  que  la  resurrection  des  corps,  ne  peut 
«e  demootrer  par  le  Vieux  Testament—- ci's  expressions  plus  claires  de  la  resurrectiun  et  du 
si«cle  h.  veoir,  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  second  Ut're  des  Maccabees ,  sont  une  preuve  evidvnte  que 
let  Jui£i  avoient  une  tradition  toucli&iit  la  resurrection,  dont  11  n'est  fait  aucune  mention 
danf  les  anciens  livres  de  I'ecnture.  Les  protestans  ct  le^  Socinicns  qui  ne  rcc^oivent  point 
let  Maecahett  ne  pourront  pas  la  prouver  solidement  par  le  Vieux  Testament.—  Pere  Simun, 
Rtponse  au  SenUmeos  do  quclquus  Tbcologiens  dc  Uullande,  ftc.  p.  89. 
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veyance  for  the  safe  delivery  of  it  down  to  the  times  of  Qurist,  how  ctne 
it  to  pass  that  he  did  his  best  to  weaken  th^  efficacy,  by  stadiondy  contri- 
▼ing  to  draw  men  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  doctrine,  and  always  repre- 
senting it  under  the  impenetrable  cover  of  temporal  rewards  and  p«ii* 
ishments  ? 

2.  If  a  future  state  obtained  by  tradiiiony  What  occasion  was  there 
for  the  law  of  punishing  the  transgression  of  the  parent  upon  the  ^ 
dren? 

3.  If  it  obtained  by  tradiHtm^  How  happened  it  that  the  Jews  are  not 
represented  in  their  history,  sometimes  at  least,  as  acting  on  the  moAivaB, 
and  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  a  future  state,  and  expressing  tiwir 
hopes  concerning  it  like  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  it  by  tradiikmt 
or  otherwise  ? 

4.  If  it  obtained  by  tradition^  How  came  Hszekiar  to  say,  dal 
they  who  go  dovm  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  the  truth  :  and  David»  to 
represent  the  dead  as  going  into  the  place  of  silence  and  forgetfuimees^ 
where  they  were  no  longer  to  praise  and  celebrate  the  goodness  of  God? 
On  the  contrary,  are  there  not  passages  in  the  books  of  SoiiOMON  and 
Job,  which  plainly  show  that  no  such  tradition  obtained  in  their  respect- 
ive  times? 

6.  If  it  obtained  by  tradition^  What  occasion  for  the  adminiatimtion 
of  an  extraordinary  providence  under  the  law  ?  Or  from  whence  aroee  the 
embarrassment  of  David  and  Jebxboah  (not  to  speak  of  the  disputants 
in  the  book  of  Job)  to  account  for  the  prosperity  of  some  wicked  indi- 
viduals, in  the  present  life  ?  In  a  word,  to  the  maintainers  of  this  lr»- 
dition  may  be  very  appositely  applied  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  tradi^ 
tionists  in  general,  when  he  told  them,  they  made  the  word  o^  God  of 
none  effect  through  their  traditions.  For  certainly,  if  any  thing  esLn 
render  that  toord  of  God  which  brought  life  and  immortidity  to  ligki  by 
the  gospel^  of  none  effect,  it  is  the  pretended  primevajl  TEADinoir 
which  the  good  bishop  so  much  insists  upon. 

The  learned  prelate  indeed  observes,  that  the  Jews  were  possessed  of 
a  future  state  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  But  what  ia  this  to  the 
purpose,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  might  be  obtained 
from  a  quarter  very  distant  from  the  old  Hebrew  tradition;  and  e^ieci- 
ally  if,  from  the  colour  and  complexion  of  the  doctrine,  it  can  be  ahowD» 
that  it  did,  in  fact,  come  from  a  distant  quarter?  namely,  from  their 
pagan  neighbours;  patched  up  out  of  some  dark  and  scattered  innnua- 
tions  of  their  own  prophets,  and  varnished  over  with  the  metaphorical 
expressions  employed  to  convey  them.  But  not  to  anticipate  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  head  in  the  last  book,  I  proceed  in  the  cotirae  of 
my  argument. 

SECT.  VI. 

What  is  yet  of  greatest  weight,  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
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Trnkmrni  eiqprMBly  aarore  us  that  the  doctrine  of  a  fbture  state  of  re- 
ivd  and  panishment  did  hot  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

Their  evidence  may  be  divided  into  iwo  parts.  In  the  first,  they 
jnwe  that  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  sanction  of  the 
Kosatc  dispensation:  and  in  the  second,  that  it  had  xo  other. 

L  St  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy,  enforcing,  against  certain 
jidaiiiiig  Christians,  the  advantages  of  moral  above  ritual  observances, 
MyB,  "Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little;  but  godliness  is  profitable  unto 
iD  things ;  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
ittoeome.**     That  is,  though  numerous  ritual  observances  were  en- 
joined by  the  law,  and  some  there  must  needs  bQ  under  the  gospel 
wherever  there  is  a  Christian  church,  yet  they  are  of  little  advantage  in 
comparison  of  moral  virtue;  for  that,  under  both  religions,  the  rewards 
proper  to  each  were  annexed  only  to  godliness:  that  is  to  say,  under  the 
Jewiaii,  the  reward  of  ike  Ufe  that  now  is;  under  the  Christian,  of  that 
mMtk  ie  to  come.     This  interpretation,  which  shows  temporal  rewards 
to  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  economy,  I  support, 

1.  From  other  passages  of  the  same  writer,  where  he  expressly  in- 
Ibrms  us  that  Christians  have  not  the  promise  of  the  li/e  that  now  is. 
For  to  the  Corinthians  he  says,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Chbist,  if  in  this  li/e  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of 
4iff  men  most  miserable.^  To  understand  the  force  of  which  words,  we 
must  consider,  that  they  were  addressed  to  Jewish  converts  tainted 
widi  Saddocism,  who  argued  from  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  the  Chris- 
tian: and  holding  that  there  was  no  future  state  in  the  former,  concluded 
by  analogy,  that  there  was  none  in  the  latter.  The  argument  on  which 
they  built  their  first  position  was,  that  the  sanctions  of  the  law  were 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Our  apostle  therefore  argues  with 
tlieaiy  as  is  his  usual  way,  on  their  own  principles.  <<  You  deny,**  sayH 
faey  ^a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment.  And  why?  Because  there  is  no  such  doctrine  in  the  hiw. 
How  do  you  prove  it?  Because  the  sanctions  of  the  law  are  temporal 
pewnrds  and  punishments.  Agreed.  And  now  on  your  own  principle  I 
cooliite  your  conclusion.  You  own  that  the  Jews  had  an  equivalent  for 
Ibtnfe  rewards  and  punishments,  namely,  the  present.  But  Christians 
hare  no  equivalent.  So  far  from  that,  they  are,  with  regard  to  this 
world  only,  of  oilmen  most  miserable;  having  therefore  no  equivalent 
for  the  rewards  of  a  future  state,  they  must  needs  be  entitled  to  them.^ 
This  shows  the  superior  force  of  the  apostle's  reasoning.  And  from 
hence  it  i4)pears  not  only  that  Christians  had  not,  but  that  the  Jews 
HAD  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is. 

2.  If  we  understand  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  to  extend  to 
the  Christian  dispensation,  we  destroy  the  strength  and  integrity  of  St 
Paul's  argument.  He  is  here  reasoning  against  judaizing  Christians. 
So  that  his  business  is  to  show,  that  godliness^  in  every  state,  and  under 

•  I  Tim.  iv.  8.  f  1  Cor.  xr.  19. 
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every  dispensation  unto  which  they  imagined  themselves  bound,  had  tha 
advantage  of  bodily  exercise.  * 

The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  speaking  of  jEStJa,  Hiys: 
**  After  the  similitude  of  Melchisedec  there  ariseth  another  prieot,  who 
is  made  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  coMBLANDBCEirr,  but  after  lU 
power  of  an  endless  life.**!  The  Jewish  religion,  called  a  carmti 
mandmenty  is  here  opposed  to  the  Christian,  called  the  power  of  am 
Ubs  life.  By  carnal  commandment  then  must  needs  be  understood  • 
law  promising  carnal  things,  or  the  things  of  this  lifie. 

II.  That  the  Mosaic  dispensation  had  onlt  the  sanction  of  iemparai 
rewards  and  punishments,  or  that  it  taught  not  jMture,  let  us  hear  St 
John ;  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel  assures  us,  that  the  ULir  wen  . 
given  by  MoseSf  but  that  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Ckrist^X  As 
certain  then  as  the  law  did  not  come  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  certain  is  it, 
according  to  this  apostle,  that  grace  and  truth  did  not  come  by  Moees. 
This  grace  and  truth  cannot  be  understood  generically;  for,  the  graee 
or  favour  of  God  was  bestowed  on  the  chosen  race,  and  truths  or  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  did  come  by  Moses.  It  must  therefore  be  some 
species  of  grace  and  truth,  of  which  the  apostle  here  predicates;  the 
publication  of  which  species  constitutes  what  is  called  the  gospel.  And 
this  all  know  to  be  redemption  from  death,  and  restoration  to  eternal  life. 

Again,  to  this  part  likewise,  let  us  once  more  hear  the  learned  apostle: 
"As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned:  for  until  the  law, 
sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law. 
Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses."  §  It  is  St  PauFs 
purpose  to  show,  that  death  came  by  Adam  through  sin,  and  so  passed 
upon  all  men;  and  that  life  came  by  Jesus  Christ:  but  having  said 
that  sin,  which  brings  forth  death,  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law, 
lest  this  should  seem  to  contradict  what  he  had  said  of  death's  passing 
upon  all  meny  he  adds,  nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses; 
taking  it  for  granted  that  his  followers  would  understand  it  must  needs 
reig^  from  Moses  to  Christ,  as  having  made  sin^s  being  imputed  to 
consist  in  there  being  a  law  given.  Now  I  ask  how  the  apostle  could 
possibly  say,  that  death  reigned  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  if  tiiat 
people  had  the  knowledge  of  imntortal  life  to  be  procured  by  a  Re- 
deemer to  come,  any  more  than  it  can  be  said  to  reign  now  with  die 
same  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  past ;  since  we  agree  that  the  efficacy 
of  his  death  extends  to  all  preceding  as  well  as  succeeding  ages?  Ac* 
oordingly  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  calls  the  Jewi^  law,  the 
ministration  of  death,  and  the  bokistration  of  condemnation. J 

2.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  says, — Before  faith  camey  we 
were  kept  under  tJie  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  shouid  afUr^ 
wards  be  revealed;^  i.  e.  we  were  kept  in  subjection  to  the  law  of 

*  See  note  R  R,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Chi4).  vii.  ver.  15,  IG. 

t  Chap.  i.  Tor.  17.     ^  Rom.  v.  12,  ot  scq.      ||  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  et  seq.    IT  Gal.  iSi.  8S. 
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i;  andy  by  thmt  means,  shut  up  and  sequestered  from  the  rest  of 
t^mldaaMf  to  be  prepared  and  made  ready  for  the  first  reeeption  of  the, 
mn^  when  it  should  in  God's  i^pointed  time  be  revealed  unto  men. 
Ami  these  words  therefore  it  i^ppears,  that  till  that  time,  the  Jews  had 
a»  knowledge  of  this  faith.  So  much  we  must  have  concluded  though 
ks  had  not  said,  as  he  does  afterwards,  that  till  that  time,  the  Jews  were 
mkmdage  under  the  elements  of  this  world,*  Now  could  men  ac- 
(jMinted  with  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  be  said,  with  any 
MM  of  propri^y,  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  bondage?  For  though  men 
m  bondage  may  have  an  idea  of  liberty,  yet  of  this  uberty  they  could 
ine  no  idea  without  understanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were 
ptrtakors  of  its  benefits. 

3.  In  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy  he  expressly  says.  That  Jesus 
Chust  hath  aboushed  death,  and  hath  brought  ufe  and  im- 

MOBTAIITT  TO  LIGHT  THROUGH  THE  GOSPEL,  f     But  UOW  if  death  WCre 

abdUihed  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  certain  it  had  reigned  till  his  coming: 
and  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  it  could  reign  no  longer  than  while  the 
tidings  of  the  gospel  were  kept  back ;  because  we  agree  that  Christ's 
deith  hath  a  retrospect  operation:  therefore  those  under  the  law  had  no 
knowledge  of  life  and  inunortality.     Again:  If  life  and  immortality 
mrv  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel^  consequently,  till  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  it  was  kept  hid  and  out  of  sight.  {  But  if  taught  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  it  was  not  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel:  there- 
five  the  generality  of  those  under  the  law  had  no  knowledge  of  a  future 
■tate.    But  scripture  is  ever  consistent,  though  men's  systems  be  not. 
And  finr  this  reason  we  find  that  life  and  immorteditg,  which  is  here  said 
to  be  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel^  is  so  often  called  the  i^ystert 
or  TRB  GOSPEL  :§  that  is,  a  mystery  till  this  promulgation  of  it  by  the 
disciples  of  Christ    Which  had  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  genera^ 
tionSf  but  was  then  made  manifest  unto  the  saints.^     The  term  was 
borrowed  from  those  famous  rites  of  paganism,  so  named;  and  is  applied 
with  admirable  justness.    For  as  the  mysteries  were  communicated  only 
to  a  few  of  the  wise  and  great,  and  kept  hid  from  the  populace:  so  life 
and  immortality,  as  we  shall  see,  was  revealed  by  God,  as  a  special 
finroor,  to  the  holy  patriarchs  and  prophets,  but  kept  hid  from  the  body 
ofthe  Jewish  nation. 

4.  The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says:  That  the  law 

MADE  HOTHING   PERFECT,    BUT    THE   BRINGING   IN    OF  A  BETTER   HOPE 

mo.^  Now,  that  could  not  be  said  to  be  brought  in,  which  was  there 
before.  And  had  it  been  there  before,  the  laWf  it  seems,  had  been  per- 
fect: and,  consequently,  would  have  superseded  the  use  of  the  gospel. 
Therefore  this  better  hope,  namely  of  immortality  in  a  future  state,  is 
not  in  the  Mosuc  dispensation.  I^t  us  observe  farther,  that  as  the 
gospel,  by  bringing  in  a  better  hope,  made  the  law  perfect,  it  appears, 

•  Chap.  Ir.  ver.  3.  f  2  Tim.  i.  10.         J  t  See  note  S  S,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

^  See  note  T  T,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  ||  Col.  i.  20.  H  Chap.  th.  ver.  If). 
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there  was  that  relation  between  the  law  and  goiptl  which  b  between  the 
beginning  and  the  completion  of  any  matter.  From  whence  tiiese  tvo 
consequences  follow:  1.  That  the  law  wanted  something  widdi  te 
gospel  supplied:  and  what  was  that  something  but  the  doetiiae  eft 
future  state?  2.  That  the  law  must  needs  make  some  preparatioQ  fcr 
that  better  hope  which  the  gospel  was  to  bring  in.  What  H  wii»  the 
same  writer  tells  us,  namely,  that  it  had  a  shadow  (#«#ib)  qf  goui 
things  to  come,  but  not  the  veby  imaox  (tUUim)  of  the  things**  Hews 
it  is  evident  that  by  this  shadow  is  meant  sach  a  typical  repi€MBtalioa» 
so  faintly  delineated,  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  vulgar  eyea>  intent  ot^ 
on  a  carnal  dispensation.  This  was  contrived  for  admirable  purposes: 
for  if,  instead  of  a  shadow  or  faint  outline  of  a  design,  the  image  itsd( 
in  full  relief,  had  glaringly  held  forth  the  object  intended,  this  object,  so 
distinctly  defined,  would  have  drawn  the  Jews  fixun  that  economy  te 
which  it  was  God's  pleasure  they  should  long  continue  in  aobieotiflB: 
and  had  there  been  no  delineation  at  all,  to  become  stronger  in  a  c&eoivr 
light,  one  illustrious  evidence  of  the  dependency  between  the  two  reli* 
gions  had  been  wanting. 

Again,  the  same  writer,  to  the  same  purpose,  speaking  of  CauBT, 
says,  "  But  now  hath  he  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministiyy  by  how 
much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a  bettbb  covBivAifT,  which  was  ealab- 
lished  upon  better  fboboses.  For  if  the  first  covenant  had  been 
fruitless,  then  should  no  place  have  been  found  for  the  second/*  f  1* 
We  see  that  this  better  covenant  was  established  by  Chbist,  and  not  by 
Moses.  2.  If  the  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  that  is,  had  contained 
better  promises,  or  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  there  had  been 
no  room  for  a  second. 

To  sum  up  all,  this  admirable  writer  gives  in  the  last  places  tke  full- 
est evidence  to  both  parts  of  the  proposition,  namely,  <<  That  tempond 
rewards  and  punishments  were  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  dispensation; 
and  that  it  had  no  oUier."  For  in  the  second  chapter  we  find  theae  re- 
markable assertions: 

Ver.  2.  For  if  the  word  spohen  by  angels  was  stedfasty  and  every 
transgression  and  disobedience  beceived  a  just  becomtskcb  07  bb- 
WARD,  How  shall  we  escape,  Sfc. 

Ver.  5.  For  unto  the  angels  hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  ihe  wobld 
TO  COME,  whereof  we  specdu 

Ver.  14,  15.  He  [Christ]  also  himself  lihewise  tooh  part  of  tke  same 
[fiesh  and  blood]  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  ike 
power  of  death;  that  is,  the  devil;  and  deliver  them,  who  thraugk  /ear 
of  death  were  all  their  lifetimb  subject  to  bondage. 

Let  us  lay  these  three  texts  together.     And  we  shall  find,  !•  From 
ver.  2,  that  the  sanction  of  the  law,  or  the  word  spohen  by  imgeh, 
of  a  temporal  nature — every  transgression  receit^ed  a  Just 
2.  From  ver.  5,  that  tho  law  taught  no  future  state— >/A«  world  to  come 
*  Cliftp.  X.  ver.  1.  t  Chap.  Yiii  v«r.  6,  7. 
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nHkm^pui  in  nAfedian  to  these  angels.  And  3.  From  ver.  14,  15, 
Ibl  the  pec^le  had  not  the  knowledge  of  such  a  state — being  all  their 
Ij/kims  embfeet  to  bandage*  For  the  devil  is  here  said  to  have  power  of 
Atthf  BB  he  brought  it  into  the  world  by  the  delusion  of  the  first  man. 
nenferey  before  death  can  be  aboUshed,  he^  who  had  the  power  of  it, 
Mit  be  destroyed.  But  his  destruction  is  the  work  of  the  second  man. 
n  ISm  coming  therefore,  the  Jews,  as  we  are  here  told,  were  through 
Jmt  ^  death  ail  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  Christ  then  brought 
Am  isfeo  the  glorious  liberty  cfthe  children  of  God,  *  by  setting  before 
ten  Ufif  and  immortalitg.^ 

To  an  this,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  be  so  inattentive  as  to  object, 
*Thtt  wliat  is  here  produced  from  the  New  Testament,  to  prove  that 
te  loDowen  of  the  law  had  no  future  state,  contradicts  what  I  have 
man  tium  once  observed,  that  the  later  Jewish  prophets  had  given  strong 
irtimitioiis  of  an  approaching  dispensation,  with  a  future  state."  For 
tke  (fiwitiQO  is  concerning  a  future  state's  being  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
not  of  later  intimations,  of  its  being  ready  to  become  the  sanction  of  the 
GosrsL. 

Ai inconsiderate  would  be  this  other  objection,  '<  That  my  point  is 
to  piove  that  this  dispensation  had  nojuture  state  of  reward  and  punish* 
mesi  at  oily  and  my  evidence  from  the  New  Testament  only  shows  they 
kadnot  the  Christian  doctrine  of  it."    For  to  this  I  answer,  1.  That 
tiuMe  I  argue  with,  if  they  hold  any  difference  between  the  Christian 
•ad  general  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  it  is 
only  this,  tliat  the  Christian  doctrine  was  revealed;  the  other,  a  conclu- 
■uo  of  natural  reason.     Now  if  the  Jews  had  this  doctrine,  they  must 
needs  have  it,  as  revealed;  consequently  the  same  with  the  Christian. 
2.  That  though  I  myself  suppose  the  natural  and  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  afntore  state  of  reward  and  punishment  to  be  very  different  things; 
yet  I  shall  show,  in  due  time,  that  if  Moses  were  indeed  God's  messen- 
ger, and  would  teach  a  future  state,  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Chris* 
tian  doctrine  of  it.     But  as  those,  I  have  to  do  with,  may  be  ready  to 
tefl  me^  that  this  due  timcy  like  that  of  the  Jews^  Messiah^  is  either  past 
or  win  never  come,  they  will,  I  suppose,  readily  bear  with  me  while  I 
anticipate  the  subject,  and  in  a  very  few  words  prove  what  is  here  as- 
serted.    Revelation  teacheth  that  mankind  lost  the  free  gift  of  immortal 
life  by  the  transgression  of  Adam;  and,  from  thence,  became  mortal, 
and  their  existence  confined  to  this  life.     Revelation  likewise  teacheth 
that  the  mean  which  divine  wisdom  thought  fit  to  employ  in  restoring 
man  from  death  to  his  first  state  of  immortality,  was  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross.     Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  thing  impossible,  that 
any  messenger  from  God,  any  agent  or  instrument  made  use  of  for  con- 
ducting this  grand  dispensation  towards  its  completion,  could  (were  it 

•  lUiii.  Tfii.  21. 

f  For  th«  further  illustration  of  this  matter,  1  would  recommend  to  the  reader's  serious 
pcmsal  the  first  chapter  of  The  free  and  candid  Ejtaminaiion  ^  the  Bukop  qf  Ltmdian^t 
PrmdpUt. 
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in  his  ehaiee  or  in  his  office  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  a  fiitiire  slil^ 
speak  of  any  other  but  that  purchased  by  Christ,  and  promnlged  and 
proclaimed  in  the  gospel,  since  in  fact,  on  the  principles  of  revelrticp> 
there  is  no  other;  and  to  inculcate  another  would  be  impeaching  tiM 
veracity  of  God,  and  the  eternal  stability  of  his  councils. 

To  conclude,  there  is  one  thing  which  plainly  evinceth,  that  if  ths 
Jews  had  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  a  futubb  state  of  reward  aai 
punishment,  they  must  have  had  the  knowledge  of  the  asDEMPnoir  of 
man  by  the  death  and  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ,  likewise.  And  itisAis, 
that  all  the  sacrifices  in  the  Jewish  ritual  regarded  only  temporal  dungs. 
A  very  competent  judge  in  these  matters  assures  us, — Univeraa  J«^ 
orum  simul  congesta  sacrificia  ad  assequenda  hujus  vitae  commoda  ooma 
facta  erant.*  The  consequence  is  this,  that  if  the  Jewish  religion  taught 
its  followers  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  it  either  afforded 
them  no  means  of  attaining  future  happiness,  or  it  instructed  them  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  redemption.  To  say  the  first,  contradicts  the  nature  of  att 
religion ;  to  say  the  latter,  makes  the  Jewish  useless,  and  the  Christian  fiJse^ 
as  contradicting  its  repeated  declarations,  that  life  and  immoriaUi^y  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  redemption,  vhu  brought  to  light  through  the  gotpei* 

But  what  was  asked  by  St  Paul's  adversaries,  will  perhaps  be  asked 
by  mine.  Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  Crodf  Or  does  the 
i«AW,  because  it  had  no  future  state,  contradict  the  oospet,  which  hath? 
The  apostle's  answer  will  serve  me, — God  forbid:  for  if  there  had  been 
a  LAW  which  could  have  given  life^  verify  righteousness  should  have  been 
by  the  LAw.f  That  is,  if  the^  genius  of  the  law  had  produced  such  a 
dispensation  as  was  proper  to  convey  to  mankind  the  free  gift  of  life 
and  immortality,  this  gift  would  have  been  conveyed  by  it.  AU 
shows  that  the  law  was  not  contrary  to  the  gospel,  but  only  that  it 
not  of  sufficient  excellence  to  be  the  vehicle  of  Grod's  last  best  gift  to 
mankind.  And  it  shows  too  (and  it  is  a  very  fit  remark,  as  the  result 
from  the  whole,  with  which  to  conclude  this  fifth  boolt)  that  a  future 
state  was  not  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  Moses,  or,  in  the  apostle's  nme 
emphatic  words,  that  the  law  did  not  (because  it  could  not)  give  life. 

Thus,  I  presume,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  qnestioii, 

THAT  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE  OF  REWARD  AND  PUNISHIUCNT 
IS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN,  NOR  DID  MAKE  FART  OF,  THE  MOSAIC  DIS- 
PENSATION. 

It  will  be  asked,  then,  <*  What  were  the  real  sentiments  of  theM  early 
Jews,  concerning  the  souiP'  Though  the  question  be  a  little  out  of 
time,  yet  as  the  answer  is  short,  I  shall  give  it  here.  They  were  doubts 
less  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  have  thought  vpoii 
the  matter;  that  it  survived  the  bodt:  but  Imving,  from  Moses's  si- 
lence and  the  establishment  of  another  sanction,  no  expectation  of  foture 
rewards  and  punishments,  they  simply  concluded  that  it  returned  to  him 
who  gave  it^     But,  as  to  any  interesting  speculations  conceming  its 

•  Oiitnim  df  Satr.  |>.  3(»5.  t  T.al.  iii.  '21.  (  Eccles.  xil.  7. 
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of  turrivonhip,  it  is  plain  they  had  none.   Indeed  how  should  they 

kteaay?  when  personauty  did  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  this  mr- 

iwnrty,  that  being  only  annexed  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 

telle  slate.     Hence  it  was  that  those  ancient  philosophers  (almost  all 

the  theistical  philosophers  of  Greece)  who  considered  the  soul  as  a  sub- 

SOLXCB  distinct  from  the  body,  and  not  a  mere  quality  of  it  (for  they 

Me  not  such  idiots  as  to  .conceive,  that  thought  could  result  from  any 

SoabinaHans  of  matter  and  motum\  those  philosophers,  I  say,  who  con- 

wlsied  the  soul  as  a  substance,  and  yet  disbelieved  a  future  state  of  re- 

VMrda  and  punishments,  denied  it  all  future  personality^  and  held  the 

fsfosioa  of  it  into  the  ri  i^,  or  the  soul  of  the  world.*     And  just  such 

oiTSBBSTUfO  SPBCDLATION8  couceming  it  had  the  few  philosophic  Jews 

of  the  most  early  times,  as  appears  from  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes,  which 

speaks  their  sentiments.     Who  hnowethy  says  this  author,  the  spirit  of 

wmm  thai  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward 

tB  the  eartkf^    And  again:  *^  Then  shi^  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as 

it  Wm%  AKD   THE   SPmiT   8HALJ.   RETURN   UNTO    GOD    WHO    GAVE  IT."  % 

Yet  this  writer,  perfectly  conformable  to  what  I  have  delivered,  says,  at 
the  same  time:  But  the  dead  hnow  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any 
MOBS  A  bewakd,^^  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten.^ 

And  where  was  the  wonder?  tiiat  a  matter  which  so  little  concerned 
thenar  namely,  the  future  condition  of  a  portion  of  etherial  spirit  divested 
of  Us  personality,  should  only  float  idly  in  the  brain,  when  we  reflect 
that  even  the  knowledge  of  tlie  first  Cause  of  aix  things,  while  he 
made  no  part  of  the  national  worship,  was  entertained  by  the  gentiles 
(as  appears  from  all  antiquity)  witli  the  utmost  unconcern,  neither  regu- 
lating  their  notions,  nor  influencing  their  actions. 

But  from  this  uninteresting  state,  in  which  the  doctrine,  concerning 
the  soul*  remained  amongst  the  early  Jews,  the  Sadducees  concluded 
that  their  ancestors  believed  the  extinction  of  the  soul  on  death.  Hence 
likewise  came  some  late  revivers  of  this  opinion,  of  the  extinction  of  the 
soul;  though  maintained  under  the  softer  name  of  its  sleep  between 
death  and  the  resurrection :  for  they  go  upon  the  Sadducean  principle, 
that  the  soul  is  a  quality  only,  and  not  a  substance. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  revivers  of  it  proceed  on  the  sophism, 
which  pol3rtheists  employ  to  combat  the  unity  of  the  Grodhead.  All 
philosophical  arguments,  says  the  reviver,  after  having  quoted  a  number 
of  wonderful  things  from  scripture,  to  prove  the  soul  a  qtiality,  and  mor- 
tal, drawn  from  our  notions  of  matter',  and  urged  against  the  possibiliiy 
of  life,  thought  and  agency^  being  so  connected  with  some  portions  of  it 
as  to  constitute  a  compound  being  or  person,  are  merely  grounded  on  our 
ignorance.^  Just  so  the  polytheist.  '^AU  arguments,  for  the  unity, 
from  metaphysics,  are  manifestly  vain,  and  merely  grounded  on  our  ig- 

•  See  Div.  Leg.  book  iii.  t  Chap.  iii.  21,  Vid.  Cler,  et  Drus.  in  loc. 

X  Ch»p.  xii.  7,  Vid.  Cler,  in  loc.  \  Cliap.  ix.  ver.  6. 

II  Coosidentions  on  tiie  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  398,  ed.  3d. 
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norance.     You  believers,"  says  he,  "must  be  ccmfined  to  ieriptartff 
Now  scripture  assures  us,  there  aee  gods  BiAinr,''  wfaicb,  by  the  wufp 
I  think  a  stronger  text,  certainly  a  directer,  against  ihewuijfofike  GWh 
head,  than  any  this  learned  writer  has  produced  for  ibe$leep  ofih$mmd* 
But  what  say  believers  to  this  ?      They  say,  that  scripture  tafcai  tiM 
fuitly,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  for  granted ;  takes  li»ia 
truths  demonstrable  by  natural  light     Just  so  it  is  with  regard  to 
immaterial  substance^  the  souL     Scripture  supposes  men  to  be  ao  ftv 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  by  the  same  light,  as  to  know  that  il 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  of  those  causes  which  bring  about  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  body.     Our  dreamers*  are  aware  of  this,  and  therefeie 
hold  with  unbelievers,  that  the  soul  b  no  substance  but  a  qwdUy  oidy; 
and  so  have  taken  effectual  care  indeed,  that  its  repose  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  this,  which  we  may  emphatically  call,  the  sleep  of  death. 
We  can  never  prove,  says  another  of  these  sleepers,f  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  and  must  exist  and  live,  think,  act,  en- 
joy, Sfe»,  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  body.  All  our  present 
experience  shows  the  contrary.     The  operations  of  the  mind  depend 
CONSTANTLY  and  INVARIABLY  upon  the  state  of  the  body,  of  the  brain 
in  particular.     If  some  dying  persons  have  a  lively  use  of  their  rational 
fiundties  to  the  very  last,  it  is  because  death  has  invaded  some  other 
part,  and  the  brain  remains  sound  and  vigorous.^     This  is  the  long-ex- 
ploded trash  of  Coward,  Toland,  Collins,  &c.     And  he  who  can  treat 
us  with  it  at  this  time  of  day,  has  either  never  read  Clarke  and  Bax- 
ter on  the  subject  (in  which  he  had  been  better  employed  than  in  writ- 
ing upon  it),  or  never  understood  them. — So  far  as  to  the  abstract  truth. 
Let  us  consider  next  the  practical  consequences.     Convince  the  philo- 
sophic libertine  that  the  soul  is  a  quality  arising  out  of  matter,  and  van- 
ishing on  the  dissolution  of  the  ybrm,  and  then  see  if  ever  you  can  bring 
him  to  believe  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  !     While  he 
held  the  soul  to  be  an  immaterial  substance,  existing,  as  well  in  its 
separation  from,  as  in  its  conjunction  with,  the  body,  and  he  could  have 
no  reason,  arising  from  the  principles  of  true  philosophy,  to  stagger  in 
his  belief  of  this  revealed  doctrine. — Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened  except  it  die,^  is  good  philosophy  as  well  as  good 
divinity :  for  if  the  body,  instead  of  its  earthly  nature,  were  to  have  a 
heavenly,  it  must  needs  pass  through  death  and  corruption  to  qualify  it 
for  that  change.     But  when  this  body  died,  what  occasion  was  there  for 
the  sold,  which  was  to  suffer  no  change,  to  fall  asleep? 

But  their  sleep  of  the  soul  is  mere  cant :  and  this  brings  me  to  the  last 
consideration,  the  sense  and  consistency  of  so  ridiculous  a  notion.  They 
go,  as  we  observed,  upon  the  Sadducean  principle,  that  the  soul  is  a 
quality  of  body,  not  a  substance  of  itself,  and  so  dies  with  its  substra- 
tum.    Now  sleep,  is  a  modification  of  existence,  not  of  non-existence ; 

•  St  Jude's^Ay  dreamers  only  d^/Ued  tkejleth.    These  d^  the  ipirtt. 

t  Ttylor  of  Norwich.  t  Ih.  p.  401.  J  St  Ptol.     (1  Cor.  \r.  36.) 
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10  that  though  the  sleep  of  a  mbsiance  hath  a  meaning,  the  sleep  of  a 
fMaluy  is  nonsense.  And  if  ever  this  soul  of  theirs  re-exerts  its  facul- 
tiai,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  be-pboductzon,  not  by  a  mere  awaking  ; 
ttdthey  may  as  well  talk  of  the  slbsf  of  a  mushroom  turned  again  into  the 
wibrtanee  of  the  dunghill  from  whence  it  arose,  and  from  which,  not  the 
nne,  but  another  mushroom  shall,  in  time,  arise.  In  a  word,  neither 
tabehevers  nor  believers  will  allow  to  these  middle  men  that  a  new-ex- 
iitiiig  Bonly  which  is  only  a  quality  resulting  fit>m  a  glorified  body,  can 
be  identically  the  same  with  an  annihilated  soul,  which  had  resulted  from 
SB  earthly  body.  But  perhaps,  as  Hudibras  had  discovered  the  receptacle 
of  the  gko9t9  of  defunct  bodies^  so  these  gentlemen  may  have  found  out 
the  yet  subtiler  comer,  where  the  y hosts  of  defunct  qualities  repose. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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A  LATs  noble  and  voluminout  author*  *  who  bath  writt«n  with  mora  thm  cvOon 
spleen  against  the  religion  of  his  country,  as  it  is  founded  In  reTelatioo  and  iirtaMlAw 
hy  law,  hath  attacked  with  more  than  ordinary  fary  the  author  of  The  DMne  Lifttkm  4 
Motet  demoMtrated,  and  of  The  AiOance  between  Church  and  Simte  windicaitd. 

I  shall  shortly  find  a  fitter  place  to  examine  his  reasoning  against  the  AUiamce.  Aft  in- 
sent  let  us  see  what  he  has  to  urge  against  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legatian,  wUch  Is 
founded  on  these  two  facts,  the  omiseion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  <^  rewurde  mmi 
punithmentt  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  and  the  adminietration  of  an  ejitraardinmr^ pr^ 
vidence  in  the  same  dispensation. 

His  Lordship  begins  with  the  omission,  which  he  acknowledges:  and  to  evade  the  ktm 
of  the  argument  arising  from  it,  casts  about  for  a  reason,  independent  of  the  bztbaobjhii- 
ARY  PROviuENCK,  to  accouut  fur  it. 

His  first  solution  is  tliis, — *'  Moses  did  not  believe  the  immortality  op  the  tovLi 
nor  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  though  it  is  possible  he  might  have  kunt 
tlieso  doctrines  from  the  Egyptians,  who  taught  them  very  early,  perhaps  at  they 
Uught  tliat  of  the  unity  of  God.  When  I  say,  that  Motet  did  not  believe  the  immtrfmUlp  ef 
the  sofil,  nor  future  rewards  and  punishments,  .my  reason  is  this,  that  he  taught  ndtherj 
when  he  had  to  do  with  a  people  whom  a  theocracy  could  not  rettrain;  and  oo  whoma  ther^ 
fore,  terrors  of  punishment,  future  as  well  as  present,  eternal  as  well  as  temporal,  oould 
never  be  too  much  multiplied,  or  too  strongly  inculcated."  f 

This  reasoning  is  altogether  worthy  of  his  Lordship.     Here  we  have  a  Docrnim,  eon* 
fessed  to  be  plausible  in  itself,  and  therefore  of  easy  admittance ;  most  alluring  to  JmnaB 
nature,  and  therefore  embraced  by  all  mankind ;  of  highest  account  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  tlierefore  ready  to  be  embraced  by  the  Israelites,  who  were  food  <^  Egyptian 
of  strongest  eflTicacy  on  the  minds  of  an  unnily  people,  and  therefore  of  lndiq)ensBble 
yet,  all  this  notwithstanding,  Motet  did  not  believe  it,  and,  on  that  account,  UfouU  nei 
it. — But  then,  had  Moses's  integrity  been  so  severe,  how  came  he  to  write  a  history  which, 
my  Lord  thinks,  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  fiction  uf  his  own?     Did  ho  believe  that?     How 
came  he  to  leave  the  Israelites,  as  my  Lord  assures  us  he  did,  in  possession  ol  many  of  the 
superstitioiLs  opinions  of  Egypt?  did  he  believe  tliese  too?     No,  but  they  senred  his  pur- 
pose ;  which  was,  the  better  governing  an  unruly  people.     Well,  but  his  Lordship  telb  ui, 
the  do(!trine  of  a  future  state  served  this  purpose  best  of  all ;  for  having  to  do  with  a 
whom  a  theocracy  could  not  rcttroin,  tcrrort  of  punishment,  future  at  well  at 
eternal  at  well  at  temporal,  could  nfver  be  too  much  multiplied,  or  too  ttrongi§  m 
cated.     No  matter  fur  that.     Moses,  as  other  men  may,  on  a  sudden  grows  icri4mlcui; 
and  so,  together  with  the  maxims  of  common  politics,  throws  aside  the  principles  oif  oon- 
mon  sense ;  and  when  he  had  employed  all  the  other  inventions  of  fraud,  he  boggles  at  thiiy 
which  best  served  his  purpose ;  was  most  innocent  in  itself;  and  was  most  Important  In 
its  general,  as  well  as  particular  use. 

1(1  his  Lordship's  next  volume,  this  omittion  comes  again  upon  the  stage;  and  then  we 
have  another  reason  assigned  for  MiWEs's  conduct  in  this  matter.  "  Moses  would  net 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state,  on  account  ef  At 
many  tuperttitiont  which  this  doctrine  had  begot  in  Egypt,  as  we  must  believe,  or  beHtm 
that  he  hnew  nothing  of  it,  or  assign  some  whimsical  reason  for  his  OMissiosi.'t 

We  liave  seen  Inrfore,  that  Moses  omitted  a  future  state,  bccaute  he  did  not  Miioo  U. 
This  reason  is  now  out  of  dattt;  and  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  is  to  be  uaalgned; 
either  because  it  begt/t  superstitiont;  or  because  he  kneir  nothing  of  it;  or  if  you  will  aUour 
neither  of  these,  you  must  have  recourse,  he  tells  you,  to  Warfourton's  whimsical  ABit•0]^ 
that  the  Jew*  were  under  an  extraordinary  providence. 

Let  us  take  him  then,  at  his  word,  without  expecting  however,  that  he  will  stand  lo  It; 
and  having  shown  his  two  first  reasons  not  worth  a  rush,  leave  the  last,  estahUihed,  eiun  on 
his  own  concessions. 

•  Lord  Bolingbroke.  f  Vol.  iii.  p.  289.  %  Vol.  Iv.  p.  470. 
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1.  Muu,  agys  be,  omitted  a  Jtiiure  tkde  on  account  of  the  fluxiiy  superttitions,  which 
Utiodrine  had  begoi  in  Egypt,  But  if  the  omission  stands  upon  this  principle,  Mosks 
■Bit  bare  omitted  an  infinite  number  of  things,  which,  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  he  bor- 
nwid  of  the  Egyptians ;  part  of  which,  in  his  Lordsliip's  opinion,  were  those  veiy  supereti- 
tioM,  vrhich  this  doctrine  had  begot;  such  as  the  notion  of  tutblary  dxities:  and  part, 
Vint  iFOse  out  of  that  notion;  in  the  number  of  which  were  distinction  between  tilings  clean 
md  mtdean;  an  hereditary  priesthood;  sacerdotal  habits;  and  riies  of  sacrifice. 

S.  However,  he  has  another  reason  for  the  omission:  Mosis  might  hnow  nothing  of  it. 
To  which,  if  I  only  opposed  his  Lordship's  own  words  in  another  place,  where  (giving  us 
tbe  ressGos  why  Mosss  did  knouf  something  of  a  future  state)  he  observes,  there  are  cer- 
Ms  riCw,  imUc4  seem  to  allude  or  have  a  remote  relation  to  this  very  doctrine,*  it  might  be 
dBimad  sufficient.  But  I  will  go  further,  and  observe,  that,  from  the  very  laws  of  Mosss 
thMtalves,  we  have  an  internal  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  this  doctrine.  Amongst  the 
kn  igainst  gentile  divinations,  there  is  one  directed  against  that  species  of  them,  called 
I7  flie  Greeks  mickomancv,  or  invocation  of  the  dead;  which  necessarily  implies,  in  the 
Inrglfer  who  forbids  it,  as  well  as  in  the  offender  who  uses  it,  the  knowledge  qf  a  future 


db  Tills  being  the  &te  of  his  Lordship's  two  reasMis,  we  are  now  abandoned  by  him,  and 
kft  to  £oUow  our  own  inventions,  or  to  take  up  with  some  whimsical  reason  for  the 
OJOMION ;  that  is,  to  allow  that,  as  the  Jews  were  under  an  extraordinary  providence, 
Moss  in  quality  of  lawgiver  had  no  occasion  for  the  doctrine  of  %  future  state. 

However,  his  Lordship,  dissatisfied,  as  well  he  might,  with  the  solutions  hitherto  pro- 
posed, returns  again  to  the  charge;  and  in  his  Corona  Operis,  the  book  of  fragments, 
Bion  openly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Legation;  and  enlarges  and  expatiates  upon 
the  reason  before  given  for  the  omission;  namely,  the  many  superstitions  this  doctrine  had 
B^gaUem  in  Egypt, 

**  One  cannot  see  without  surprise,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  a  doctrine  so  useful  to 
ALL  raligioo,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  paganism,  left  wholly  out 
if  tkatolthe  Jews.  Many  probable  reasons  might  be  brought  to  show,  that  it  was  an 
Elgypdan  doctrine  l)efore  the  exode,  and  this  particularly,  that  it  was  propagated  from 
Sgyply  so  soon,  at  least,  afterwards,  by  all  those  who  were  instructed  like  Mqsrs,  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  people.  He  transported  much  of  his  wisdom  into  the  scheme  of  religion 
•od  government,  which  he  gave  the  Israelites ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  ctrtain  rites, 
which  may  seem  to  allude,  or  have  a  remote  relation  to,  this  very  doctrine.  Though  this 
doetrine,  therefore,  had  not  been  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  might  have 
■dopCid  It  with  as  little  scruple,  as  he  did  many  customs  and  institutions  merely  Egyptian. 
He  bod  to  do  with  a  rebellious,  but  a  superstitious,  people.  In  the  first  character,  they 
made  It  necessaiy  that  he  should  neglect  nothing  which  might  add  weight  to  his  orduuuices, 
ad  ooQtribute  to  keep  them  in  awe.  In  the  second,  their  disposition  was  extremely 
proper  to  receive  such  a  doctriue,  and  to  be  influenced  by  it.  Shall  we  say  that  an  hypo- 
ikaeis  effittmre  t swards  and  punishments,  was  useless  among  a  people  who  lived  under  a 
ttoecregr,  and  that  the  future  judge  of  other  people,  was  their  immediate  judge  and  Ling, 
who  resided  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  who  dealed  out  rewards  and  punishments  on  every 
oeeadon?  Why  then  were  so  many  precautions  taken?  Why  was  a  solemn  covenant  madie 
with  God,  as  with  a  temporal  prince?  Why  were  so  many  promises  and  threateulogs  of 
rswards  and  punishments,  temporal  Indeed,,  but  future  and  contingent,  as  we  find  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  most  pathetically  held  out  by  Mosbs?  Would  there  have  been  any 
more  lm|ntipriety  in  holding  out  those  of  one  kind  than  those  of  another,  because  the  Su- 
preme Ming,  who  disposed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  particular  manner  present  amongst 
Cbem?  Would  an  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  rewards  and  punishments  more  remote,  but 
ettfnal,  and  in  all  respects  far  greater,  have  had  no  eilect?  I  think  neither  of  these  things 
can  be  said. 

''  What  shall  wo  say  then?  Uow  came  it  to  pass,  this  addition  was  not  made?  I  will 
mentioo  what  occurs  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  over  solicitous  about  the  weight  that  my  reflec- 
tions may  deserve.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a  future  state 
bod  been  revealed  to  Mosss,  that  he  might  teach  them  to  the  Israelites,  he  would  have 
taught  them  most  certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach  them.  They  were  therefore  not  re- 
veiitod  to  him.  Why  they  were  not  so  revealed  some  pert  divine  or  other  will  be 
READY  to  tell  YOU.  Fof  me,  I  dare  not  presume  to  guess.  But  this,  I  may  presume 
to  advance,  that  shice  these  doctrines  were  not  revealed  by  God  to  his  servant  Moses,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  tliis  legislator  made  a  scruple  of  teaching  them  to  the  Israelites,  how 
well  soever  instructed  he  might  be  in  them  himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to  government  he 
might  think  them.  The  superstitious  and  Idolatrous  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  like  those  of 
other  nations,  were  fowided  on  the  polytheism,  and  the  mythology,  that  prevailed,  and 
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were  suffered  to  prevail,  amongst  the  vulgar,  and  that  made  the  ram  of  their  rangtai.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  point  of  policy  to  direct  aU  these  absurd  opintons  and  practioes  to  the  ■ttrlea 
of  government,  instead  of  attempting  to  root  them  out.  But  then  the  great  diffrrsnoa  1^ 
tween  rude  and  ignorant  nations  and  such  as  were  civilised  and  learned,  like  the  Fgj|r>lBM^ 
seems  to  have  been  thi«,  that  the  former  had  no  other  sjrstem  of  religioo  thin  these  afesari 
opinions  and  practices,  whereas  the  latter  had  an  inward  as  well  as  an  mihrmrd  AnUkm 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  natural  theology  and  natural  religion  had  been  tmglit  lai 
practised  in  the  ancient  Theban  dynasty ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  continued  to  be  m 
inward  doctrine  hi  the  rest  of  Egypt;  while  polytheism,  idolatry,  aisd  all  the  iiTBmai^ 
all  the  impieties,  and  all  the  follies  of  magic,  were  the  outward  doctrine.  Moms  mlgft*  ka 
let  into  a  knowledge  of  both ;  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  princess,  whose  faondllaf 
was,  he  might  be  initiated  into  those  mysteries,  where  the  secret  doctrine  akme  wai 
and  the  outward  exploded.  But  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  children  of  Isiaol,  in 
er^ed  the  same  privilege,  nor  that  the  masters  were  so  lavish,  to  their  alavae,  of  a 
so  distinguished,  and  often  so  hard  to  obtain.  No.  The  children  of  Israel  knew 
more  than  the  outside  of  the  religion  of  Egypt;  and  If  the  doctrine,  we  speak  of,  sm 
to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  the  superstitious  rites,  and  with  all  the  ^buioua 
stances  in  which  it  was  dressed  up  and  presented  to  vulgar  belief  It  woold  have  beesi  hHd 
therefore  to  teach,  or  to  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  without  givfaf 
them  an  occasion  the  more,  to  recall  the  polytheistical  fables,  and  practise  the  kMatnM 
rites  they  had  learned  during  their  captivi^.  Rites  and  ceremonies  are  often  eo  eqidveal^ 
that  they  may  be  applied  to  very  different  doctrines.  But  when  they  are  so  cleeiily  «■• 
nected  with  one  doctrine  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  the  doctrine  i% 
in  some  sort,  to  teach  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  authoriM  the  hhlen  on  which  they 
are  founded.  Moses  therefore  being  at  liberty  to  teach  this  doctrine  of  rewards  and  piilii 
ments  in  a  future  state,  or  not  to  teach  it,  might  very  well  choose  the  latter;  thoagk  ha 
indulged  the  Israelites,  on  aocowit  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  by  the  divfaia  pep- 
mission,  as  it  is  presumed,  In  several  observances  and  customs  which  did  not  lew!  dirsclh^ 
though  even  they  did  so  perhaps  in  consequence,  to  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  Egypt.'"* 

What  a  Babel  of  bad  reasoning  has  his  Lordship  here  accumulated  out  of  the  rubbisli  if 
false  and  Inconsistent  principles!  And  all,  to  insult  the  temple  of  God  and  the  feilw  if 
Mount  Sion.  Sometimes,  he  represents  Mossa  as  a  divine  messenger,  and  distingnishM 
between  what  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not  revealed,  unto  him ;  and  then,  m  fwtmrt  ettHi 
not  being  revealed  to  Mosks  wae  the  reason  he  did  not  teach  it.  Sometimes  again,  he  esi^ 
siders  him  as  a  mere  human  lawgiver,  acquiring  all  his  knowledge  of  religion  and  poBllei 
from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  secret  learning  he  had  been  Intimately  instructed; 
the  reason  3  the  omission  is,  lest  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  should  hace 
Israelites  into  those  Egyptian  st^erstitions,  from  which,  it  was  Moses's  purpose  to( 
tliem.  All  these  inconsistencies  in /act  and  reasoning ,  his  Lordship  deliven  in  the 
breath,  and  without  the  least  Intimatlou  of  any  change  in  his  principles  or  opiniona. 

But  let  us  follow  him  step  by  step,  without  troubling  our  heads  about  his  real 
It  is  enough,  that  we  confute  sll  he  says,  whether  under  his  own,  or  any  assume 

He  begins  with  confessing,  that  "  one  cannot  see  without  BuarRiaE  a  doctrine  so  aae* 
ful  to  ALL  religions,  and  therefore  Incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  paganism,  left  wholly 
out  of  that  of  the  Jews." 

At  length  then  it  appears,  that  this  OMiseiOff  is  no  light  or  trivial  matter,,  which  BUf  hi 
accounted  for,  as  he  before  supposed,  by  Moses's  disbelief  of  the  doctrine ;  his  fjwsrssww  d 
it ;  or  the  imaginary  mischitfs  it  might  possibly  produce.  We  may  be  alkmed  then  to 
think  it  deserved  all  the  pains  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  qf  Mome  has 
upon  it:  whose  whimsical  reasoning,  if  it  ended  in  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  i 
religion,  is  sufficiently  atoned  for,  though  it  were  a  little  out  of  the  common  road:  for  in 
case  the  old  proverb  would  hold  true,  that  the  furthest  way  about  is  the  nearest  wdy  Asm 

His  Lordship  proceeds  to  show,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he  said  beiion,  that  M< 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  because  the  Egyptitns  taugiit  It:  Us 
knowledge  of  it,  my  Lord  tells  us,  further  appears  from  an  internal  circunatanee,  samt  ef 
his  rites  seeming  to  allude,  or  to  have  a  remote  relation  to,  this  very  doctrima,  'This  I  d^ 
serve,  to  his  Lordship's  credit.  The  remark  Is  just  and  accurate.  But  we  are  in 
of  his  remote  relation:  I  have  shown  just  above,  that  the  Jewish  la%rs  against 
necessarily  imply  Moses's  knowledge  of  the  doctrine. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  advantages  which,  humanly  speaking,  the  IsraeUtos  aat 
have  received  from  this  doctrine,  in  the  temper  and  circumstances  with  which  ttay  kA 
Egypt.  MtiSES,  says  he,  had  to  do  with  m  rebellious  and  superstitious  peeph.  This  lft»> 
wise  I  observe  to  his  credit:  it  has  the  same  marks  of  sagacity  and  truth:  and  brings  m  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  solution,  proposed  by  tlie  author  of  the  Divine  Legatiamf  whldi  is,  that 
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tte  IflMlilM  wen  indeed  under  tn  bxtraordin art  promdbnck,  which  supplied  all  the 

^Wfintages  ti  the  omeeiON .   Under  a  common  and  unequal  providence,  religion  cannot 

MUit  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state:  for  religion  implying  a  just  retribution  of  re- 

■lid  md  pudthnienty  which  under  such  a  providence  is  not  dispensed,  a  future  state  must 

isidi  sibfvene,  to  prevent  the  wliole  edifice  from  falling  into  ruin.     And  thus  we  account 

Artiw^ct;  which  lib  Lordship  so  amply  aclmowledges,  viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 

*m  mmi  manful  to  all  ret^hne,  and  ^enfore  incorporeUed  into  Ahh  the  reU^one  of  pagan- 

4m.    BqI  where  an  bxtbaordinart  providence  is  administered,  good  and  evil  are  exactly 

Miftoled ;  and  therefore,  in  this  circumstance,  a  futurx  stats  is  not  necessary  for  the 

import  ef  reiigion.     It  is  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  Mosaic  economy ;  yet  this  economy  sub- 

•istad  for  many  ages;  religion  therefore  did  not  need  it;  or  in  other  words,  it  was  supported 

IgrgB  BXTmAOBUllAmT  IHOVIDRNCS. 

TUi  Is  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation,     And  now,  let  us  c<iisider  his  Lordship's 
It  attempt  to  evade  it. 

we  say,  that  an  hypothesis  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  was  useless  amumgH 
mho  Ihed  under  a  thsocract,  and  that  the  future  judge  of  other  people  was  their 
judge  and  hing,  who  resided  in  the  midst  of  them^  and  who  dealt  out  rewards  and 
on  eoery  occasion  f     Why  thrn  were  so  many  precautions  tahen  f  &c. 

Fint,  let  me  observe,  Uiat  the  precautions  here  objected  to,  are  intended  for  an  insinu- 
Rfainst  the  truth  of  Moses's  promise  of  an  ejrtraordinary  providence,  A  kind  of 
which  his  Lordship  advances,  and  only  holds  in  common  with  the  rest  who  have 
^vrfttaB  against  the  Divine  Legation:  and  which  I  shall  here,  after  much  forbearance  on  my 
party  expeee  as  it  deserves. 

MocBS  af&rms  again  and  again,  that  bis  people  were  under  an  ejetraordinary  providence. 
He  afirma  it  indeed ;  but  as  it  is  not  a  self-evident  truth,  it  needs  to  be  proved.  Till  then, 
the  ■dieHnver  is  at  liberty  to  urge  any  circumstance  in  the  Jewish  law  or  history,  which 
m^  seem  to  bring  the  reality  of  tliat  providence  into  question :  the  same  liberty  too  has  the 
belie rar;  li^  at  least,  he  can  persuade  himself  to  make  use  of  it;  as  many,  so  professing 
Ihfi  will  fas,  have  done  both  in  their  writings  and  discoursings  against  the  Divine  Legation, 
Thfes^  were  in  this  train,  when  I  undertook  the  defence  of  Moess:  and  to  obviate  all  ob- 
[ectiene  to  the  legislator's  credit,  arising  from  any  doubtful  or  unfovourable  circumstance  in 
the  lanr  or  history  of  the  Jews  concerning  this  extraordinary  providence,  I  advanced  the 
nrrsBMAL  argumbnt  of  the  omission.  An  argument  which  necessarily  inferred  **  that 
SB  exCraordlDary  providence  was  in  fisct  administered  in  the  Jewish  republic."  What  change 
did  thlB  make  in  the  state  of  the  case?  A  very  great  one.  Unbelievers  were  now  indeed 
Bl  lUeity,  and  believers  too,  if  so  perversely  inclined,  to  oppose,  and,  as  they  could,  to  con- 
isle  tiM  argoroent  of  the  Divine  Legation:  but  by  no  rules  of  good  logic  could  they  come 
ever  afafai  with  those  scripture  dlfAculties  to  Moses's  credit,  which  the  argument  of  the 
Diwino  Legation  had  entirely  obviated,  and  which  it  still  continued  to  exclude,  so  long  as  It 
remained  mianswered.  For  while  a  demonstrated  truth  stands  good,  no  difficulties  arising 
finms  It,  however  Inexplicable,  can  have  any  weight  against  that  superior  evidence.  P^ot  to 
admit  tlUs  fundamental  maxim  of  common  sense,  would  be  to  unsettle  many  a  physical  and 
■sjlmwllral  demonstration,  as  well  as  this  moral  one. 

I  my  therefore,  as  things  now  stand,  to  oppose  difficulties  against  the  administration  of 
an  extraordinary  providence,  after  that  providence  has  been  proved,  and  before  the  proof  has 
httm  confoted.  Is  the  most  palpable  and  barefoced  imposition  on  our  understanding.  In 
wUehy  liewever,  his  Lordship  is  but  one  of  a  hundred :  and  truly.  In  this,  the  least  indecent 
and  jmeiwlslent  of  the  hundred ;  as  bis  declared  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  credit  and  authority 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 

I  shall  not,  however,  decline  to  examiue  the  weight  of  these  objections:  though  they  be 
so  vainly  and  sophistically  obtruded. 

<*  If  there  was  this  extraordinary  providence  administered,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  why 
so  many  precautions  taken?  Why  was  a  solemn  covenant  made  with  God  as  with  a  tem- 
poral prioce?  Wliy  were  so  many  promises  and  threatenings  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
temporal  indeed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  most 
pathetically  hekl  out  by  Moses?"  This  difficulty  is  not  hard  to  be  resolved.  We  find 
throughout  that  book  which  we  believers  are  wont  to  call  the  history  of  providence,  but 
which  bb  Lordship  is  pleased  to  entitle,  tales  more  extravagant  than  those  of  jimadis  de 
Gamle,  that  God,  in  his  moral  government  of  the  world,  always  employs  human  means,  as 
for  as  those  means  will  go ;  and  never  interposes  with  his  extraordinary  providence,  but 
when  they  will  go  no  further.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  sn  unnecessary  waste  of  miracles; 
better  fitted  to  confound  our  knowledge  of  Nature,  by  obscuring  the  harmony  of  order.  In 
such  a  oentrol  of  its  delegated  powers,  than  to  make  manifest  the  presence  of  its  sovereign 
Lord  and  Master.  This  method  in  God's  moral  government,  all  our  ideas  of  wisdom  seem 
to  support.  Now  when  He,  the  great  Director  of  the  Universe,  had  decreed  to  rule  the 
Jewfoh  people  in  an  extraordinary  way,  he  did  not  propose  to  supersede  any  of  the  measures 
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of  civil  regimen.  And  this,  I  hope,  will  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  smww  to— Why  m  iu«r 
PEECAUTioNS  TAKEN,  irc  But  the  reader  will  find  this  argument  drawn  out  mora  at  largsw 
in  my  remarks  on  the  same  kind  of  sophistry  employed  by  Dr  Sykbs. 

"  But,*'  says  his  Lordship,  "  would  the  hypothissis  of  a  future  state  have  been  uaelaH?  fau 
Would  there,"  as  his  Lordship  goes  on,  "  have  been  any  more  impropriety  in  hoidinf  tMl 
those  [sanctiont]  of  one  kind  than  those  of  another,  because  the  Supreme  Being,  who  di^ 
posed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  particular  manner  present  amonpt  them?  Would  an  a^ 
dition  of  rewards  and  punishments  (more  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  raspeoU  hr  0«atii) 
to  the  catalogue,  have  had  no  eflect?  I  think  neither  of  these  things  can  bo  aiM.  His 
Lordship  totally  mistakes  the  drift  of  thp  argument  of  the  Divine  Le^aHoH,  which  fadsn  m 
more,  from  the  fact  of  the  omission,  tban  this,  that  the  Jewish  economy,  admioiilortd  by 
an  extraordinary  providence,  could  do  without  the  service  of  the  omiUtd  doctrino ;  natp  that 
that  doctrine,  even  under  such  a  dispensation,  was  iff  no  use,  much  lets  that  it  was  lano- 
PBB.  But  then  one  of  his  followers  will  be  ready  to  say,  "  If  %  future  staie  was  not  imfrwpmf 
much  more  if  it  was  of  use,  under  an  extraordinary  dispensation,  bow  came  Moos  net  la 
give  it?"  I  reply,  for  great  and  wise  ends  of  providence  vastly  countenralling  the  um  af 
that  doctrine,  which,  in  book  sixth  oS  this  work,  will  be  explained  at  laine. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  proceeds  next  to  tell  us,  what  occurs  to  him,  concerning  the  rbaMMI 
of  the  omission;  and  previously  assures  us  he  is  not  over^solicitous  ai&ut  theit  tecifAl. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  to  make  his  counters  pass  current :  for  then  they  become  the  mswiy  ^ 
fools,  as  Hobbes  expresses  it,  when  we  cease  to  be  solicitous  about  their  worth;  when  wa 
try  them  by  their 'colour,  not  their  weight ;  their  rhetoric,  and  not  their  logic.  Howoftr, 
this  must  be  said  with  an  exception  to  the  first,  which  is  altogether  logical,  and  vasy 
diverting. 

'*  If,"  says  his  Lordship,  **  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  iutora  slali 
had  been  revealed  to  Moses,  that  he  might  teach  them  to  the  Isiaelitea,  he  would  haw 
taught  them  most  certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach  them.  They  were,  therefon,  not  r^ 
vealed."  It  is  in  mood  and  figure,  you  see ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  designed  to  snpply  what 
vras  wanting  in  the  Divine  Legation:  Uiough,  as  the  author  of  that  book  oertainiy  balloved 
these  doctrines  were  not  revetted,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  thouglit  Mosee  was  not  at  libti^  la 
teach  them  :  unless  you  can  suppose  that  his  Lordship,  who  believed  nothing  ot  revolatisOt 
might  believe  Moses  to  be  restrained  from  teaching  what  God  had  not  ravealad  to  him; 
and  yet,  that  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  who  held  Moses's  pretensiona  to  ba  trae, 
might  think  him  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  his  commission.  Thus  far,  then,  wa  may  ba  said 
to  agree  :  but  tliis  good  understanding  does  not  last  long.  His  Lordihip's  ntoieeijf  and  my 
pertness  soon  make  the  breach  as  wide  as  ever. — fFhy  they  were  not  so  rertmM,  mf*  hii 
Lordship,  some  psrt  divine  or  other  will  be  ready  to  tell  you.  For  me,  /  4mre  meipte^ 
sume  to  guess.  My  forwardness,  and  his  Lordship's  backwardness,  are  equally  well  suited 
to  our  respective  principles.  Should  his  Lordship  have  guessed,  it  might  have  brought  him 
to  what  he  most  dreaded,  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  religion  :  had  I  forborne  to  guess, 
I  had  betrayed  my  cause,  and  left  those  data  unemployed,  which  enabled  me,  I  do  not  lay 
to  ^uess,  but  to  discover,  and  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Legation  iifJdoeet. 

However,  tin's,  his  Lordship  **  will  presume  to  advance,  that  since  theae  doctrinaa  were 
not  revealed  by  God  to  his  servant  Muses,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  legislator  made  a 
scruple  of  teaching  them  to  the  Israelites,  howsoever  well  instructed  he  might  bo  In  Iheoi 
himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to  guvemment  he  might  think  them." 

Here,  you  see,  he  personates  a  believer,  who  holds  Mobbs  to  be  an  inspired  lawgirar : 
but  observe  how  poorly  he  sustains  his  part !  Either  Moses  did  indeed  receivo  the  law 
from  God,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  not,  why  are  we  mocked  with  the  distinction  betwsen 
wliat  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not  re%'ealed,  when  nothing  was  revealed  ?  U  Moans 
did  receive  the  law  from  God,  why  arc  we  still  worse  mocked  with  the  distinction  batwesn 
what  was  revealed,  and  wliat  was  not  revealed,  when  every  thuig  regarding  tha  dispcnM- 
tion  must  needs  be  revealed ;  as  well,  the  direction  to  omit  a  future  state,  aa  tka  directiaa 
to  inculcate  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ?  Why  was  all  this  mockery?  the  reader  aska>  For 
a  very  good  pur|H>se  :  it  was  to  draw  us  from  the  tr  OB  object  of  our  inquiry,  whieh  if^ 
what  God  intended  by  Uie  omission;  to  that  pantastic  object,  which  only  respacta  what 
Moses  intended  by  it.  For  the  hitcntion  of  God  supposes  the  mission  and  Insplretlon  of  a 
prophet ;  but  the  intention  uf  Moses,  when  considered  in  contradistinction  to  the  intiitian 
of  God,  terminates  in  the  human  views  of  a  mere  politic  lawgiver ;  which  leada  as  back  again 
to  infidelity. 

But  he  soon  strips  Moses  of  his  mission,  and  leaves  him  to  cool,  in  querpo^  oadar  his 
civil  diaracter  as  Iwfure.  And  here  he  considers,  what  it  was,  which  undar  thla  rhaim- 
ter  might  induce  Moses  to  omit  a  future  state ;  and  he  finds  it  to  be,  last  this  doctrina 
should  have  huit  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  which  it  was  his  purftose  to  incukato 
his  people,  in  exposition  to  tlie  Egyptian  polytheism. 

"  Moses,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  it  is  highly  probable,  made  a  tcnipla  of 
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^mMoh  to  the  Iffielit«f,  bowsoerer  well  instructed  he  might  be  !ii  tlicm  himself,  and 
aiefiil  to  goYernmeDt  he  might  think  them.     The  people  of  Egypt,  lilce  all  other 


■tim,  were  poljrtheifts,  but  diflerent  from  all  others  :  there  was  in  Egypt  an  inward  as 
■ilatMlwini  doctrine:  natural  theology  and  natural  religion  were  the  inward  doctrine; 
>Ui  polytbeism,  idolatry,  and  all  ths  mystsries,  all  the  impieties  and  follies  of  magic, 
*v»  the  OOTWARD  doctrine.     Moses  was  initiated  into  those  mysteries  where  the  secret 
terine  alone  was  taught,  and  the  outward  exploded." — For  an  accurate  as  well  as  just 
itflitTp  eomwiend  me  to  his  Lordship.     In  distinguishing  between  tho  inward  and  out- 
9mi  doetrfnas  of  the  Egypticns,  he  puts  ail  the  mytteries  amongst  tho  oiUitard: — thougli 
a  Ckiy  had  an  inmard^  it  must  necessarily  be  part  of  those  mysteriet.     But  he  makes 
•■Mdi  pmently  (but  his  amends  to  truth  is,  as  it  should  be,  always  at  the  expense  of  a 
cmndiction),  and  directly  says  that  Mosvs  learned  the  inward  doctrine  in  the 
JiftTBAnEs.     Let  this  pass:  he  proceeds — '*  Moses  had  tlio  knowledge  of  both  outward  and 
fciivani.     Not  so  the  Israelites  in  general.     They  knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of 
the  rslfgioo  of  Egypt.    And  if  a  future  state  was  known  to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  tlie 
svperstltious  rites,  and  with  all  the  fSd>ulou8  circumstances,  in  which  it  was  dressed  up  and^ 
prawnted  to  the  Tulgar  belief.     It  would  be  hard  therefore  to  teach  or  to  renew  this  doc. 
trfoo  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  without  giving  them  an  occasion  the  more  to  recall  the 
pohrllMistical  &bies,  and  practise  the  idolatrous  rites  tliey  had  learned  during  the  captivity." 
The  efaiklren  of  I.vael,  it  seems,  <*  knew  no  more  of  a  future  state,  than  by  the  supersti- 
tions rites  and  fabuious  circumstances  with  which  it  was  dressed  up  and  presented  to  the 
pnbHc  belief."     What  then?     Moses,  he  owns,  knew  more.     And  what  hindered  Moses 
froai  eommnnicating  of  his  knowledge  to  the  people,  when  he  took  them  under  his  protec- 
Clon,  and  gave  them  a  new  law  and  a  new  religion?     Hb  Lordship  gives  us  to  understand 
UmI  this  people  knew  as  little  of  the  unity  ;  for  he  tells  us,  it  was  amongst  the  inteard  doc- 
IriMt  of  the  Egrptians:  yet  this  did  not  hinder  Moses  from  instructing  his  people  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity.     What  then  should  hinder  his  teaching  them  the  inward  doctrine  of 
a  ibture  state,  divested  of  its  &bulous  circumstances?     He  had  divested  religious  wonhip 
of  tlw  ■taordities  of  demigods  and  heroes ;  what  should  hinder  him  from  divesting  a  future 
wiatg  of  Cliaroo's  boat  and  the  Elysian  fields?     But  the  notion  of  a  future  state  would  have 
roealM  Umso  ftbolous  circumstances  which  had  been  long  connected  with  it.     And  was 
B0t  rettgioos  wordiip,  under  the  idea  of  a  tutelar  deity,  and  a  temporal  king^  much  more 
opi  to  recall  the  poljrtheism  of  Egypt?     Yet  Moses  ventured  upon  this  inconvenience,  for 
III*  Mko  of  great  advantages:   why  should  he  not  venture  on  the  otlier,  for  the  sake  of 
Srantor?  lor  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is,  as  his  Lordship  confesses,  even  necessary  both 
to  dvfl  and  religioiis  society.     But  why  does  he  talk  of  the  danger  of  giving  entry  to  the 
fri»loi  md  superstitions  concerning  the  soul  (superstitions,  which,  though  learned  indeed  in 
tho  eaptirity,  were  common  to  all  the  nations  under  pol3rtheism)  when  in  other  places  he 
wmarm  ns,  tliBt  Moses  indulged  the  Israelites  in  the  most  characteristic  superstitions  of 

EOT*? 

Ho«vover,  let  us  see  how  he  supports  this  profound  observation.  "  Rites  and  coie- 
monies,"  says  his  Lordship,  '*  are  often  so  equivocal,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  very  dif- 
Inrent  doctrines.  But  when  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  a  doctrine,  that  they  are 
not  appIieaUe  to  anotiier,  to  teach  the  doctrine  is,  in  some  sort,  to  teach  the  rites  and 
rersnoniM."— /»  tome  eort,  is  well  put  in,  to  soften  the  deformity  of  this  inverted  logic. 
His  point  is  to  show  that  a  superstitious  rite,  relating  to,  and  dependent  on,  a  certain  doc- 
trine, will  ohtnide  itself  whenever  that  doctrine  is  taught:  and  his  reasoning  is  only  cal- 
cnlatod  to  prove,  that  where  the  rite  is  practised,  the  doctrine  will  soon  follow.  This  may 
indeed  be  true.  But  then  it  does  not  hold  in  tho  converse,  tliat  the  rite  follows  the  doc- 
Irfno:  becaose  a  principal  may  stand  without  its  dependent:  but  a  dependent  can  never  suh- 
iist  witbuat  its  principal. 

Under  cover  of  these  grotosque  shapes,  into  which  his  Lordship  has  ti'avcr^icd  the  Jew. 
ish  lawgiver,  he  concludes,  that  Moses  being  at  liberty  to  teach  this  doctrine  of  rewards 
gmd  P^utisktnents  in  a  future  state  f  or  not  to  teach  it,  he  might  very  well  choose  the  latter. — 
Yet  it  was  but  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  paragraph  that  he  tells  us,  3fos€s  was  not  at 
UBICRTY  to  teach  or  not  to  teach.  His  words  are  these,  i>ince  this  doctrine  was  not  revealed 
hy  Ood  to  his  servant  Moses t  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  legislator  made  a  scruple  of 
teaching  it.  But  his  Lordship  very  well  knows  that  statesmen  soon  get  the  better  of  their 
termples:  and  then,  by  another  fetch  of  political  casuistry,  find  themselves  more  at  liberty 
than  ever. 

I  liad  observed  above,  that  our  noble  discourser,  who  makes  Moses  so  scrupulous  that  he 
wooW,  on  no  terms,  aflbrd  a  handle  for  one  single  superstition  of  Egypt  to  get  footing  among 
his  people,  has,  on  other  occasions,  charged  him  with  introducing  them  in  the  lump.  He 
WM  sensible  that  his  inconsistency  was  likely  to  be  detected,  and  therefore  he  now  attempts 
to  obviate  it. — **  Though  he  [Moses]  indulged  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  and  by  the  divine  permission,  as  it  is  presumed,  in  several  observations  and 
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customs,  which  did  not  lkad  directly,  tliough  eren  they  did  Bopcrbape  nt  oonmqosxcb,  to  ibm 
|>o]y theism  and  idolatry  of  Egypt."  And  could  the  teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  fiitiuna  sCaU 
poifibly  do  more  than  lbad  in  conseooxnck  (as  his  Lordship  elegantly  expreaaes  H)  imikt 
polytkeUm  and  idolatry  of  Egypt,  by  drawing  after  it  those  mperUithmt  filet  mmdftAmimm 
eireumttanee*,  which,  he  tells  us,  then  attended  the  popular  notioa  of  such  a  atatA.  lip  far 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  they  were  indulged  in  several  observances  and  emeieme,  wUcAi 
only  led  in  consequence  to  polytheism  and  idolatry,  why,  for  the  same  hardiuM  of  hflaiti 
were  they  not  indulged  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  did  not  lead,  but  by  a  veiy 
remote  consequence,  to  polytheism  and  idolatry?  Ehspecially  since  this  hardness  ^  heeri 
would  less  bt-ar  denying  thorn  a  poctrinb  so  alluring  to  Uie  human  mind,  than  denjrlng 
them  a  rite,  to  which  hkhit  only  and  old  custom  had  given  an  occasional  propensity. 
Again,  those  rites  indulgt^l  to  the  people,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  had,  in  them- 
selTOs,  little  use  or  tendenry  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  Jewish  dispen«ation ;  biit  rather 
rctarde<I  them:  wheroa<i  a  future  state,  hy  his  Lordship's  own  confession,  is  most  ns^fmiie 
all  religion*,  and  ihrrrfore  incorjjoratcd  into  all  the  systems  uf  paganism;  and  was  particv* 
larly  useful  to  the  Isnu  lites,  who  were,  he  says,  botli  a  reheUious  and  a  superstiiiome  peo- 
ple: dispositions,  which  not  only  made  it  necessary  to  omit  nothing  that  might  enforce 
obedience,  but  likewise  facilitated  the  reception  and  supported  the  influence  of  the  doctrine 
in  question. 

The  render  has  here  the  whole  of  his  Lordship's  l>oa^d  solution  of  this  important  rlrmm- 
staiice  uf  the  omission,  in  the  ^fosaic  law.  And  ho  stes  how  vainly  this  resolver  of 
doubts  laI)ours  to  elude  itit  force.  Ovcm^helmed,  as  it  were,  witli  the  weight  of  ao  irreiis- 
tihle  a  power,  after  long  wriggling  to  get  free,  he  at  lengtli  crawls  forth ;  but  so  maimed  and 
broken,  so  impotent  and  fretful,  tliat  all  his  remaining  strength  is  in  his  venom.  And  this 
he  now  sheds  in  abundance  over  the  whole  Mosaic  economy.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  a  gross 
imposture ;  and  tliis  very  circumstance  of  the  omis^iIOn  is  given  as  an  undoubted  proof  of 
the  accusation. 

— <'  Can  we  l)e  surprised  tlien,'*  says  his  I/ordship,  <'  that  the  Jews  ascribed  to  the  all-perfect 
Being,  on  various  occasions,  such  a  conduct  and  siK>h  laws  as  are  inconsistent  with  his  mofrt 
obvious  perfections?  ,Can  we  believe  such  a  conduct  and  such  laws  to  have  been  his,  on  tlie 
word  of  the  proudest  and  most  lying  nation  in  the  world?  Many  other  considerations  might 
have  their  place  here.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one ;  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  nor  heard  urged  on  one  side,  nor  anticip.\ted  on  the  other.  To  show  then,  the  more 
evidently,  how  ABsrRP,  as  well  as  imimous  it  is  to  ascril)e  these  Mosaical  laws  to  God,  let  it 
be  considered,  that  nkitiier  the  people  of  Israel,  nor  their  legi<ilator  perhaps,  knew  ant 
THiNU  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE,  whercin  the  crimes  committed  in  tliis  life  are  to  be  punished. 
Although  he  might  have  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as 
it  may  be  presunwd  that  the  unity  of  the  supreme  (vod  was,  amongst  tiie  Egyptians. 
WheUier  he  had  learned  Inith  or  either,  or  neither  of  them  in  those  schools,  caimoi  be  deter- 
mined: BUT  THIS  MAY  BE  ADVANCED  WITH  ASSURANCE;  if  MusES  kncw  that  cHmes,  and 
therefore  idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be  punitshed  in  another  life,  he  deceived  tlie 
people  in  the  covenant  they  made,  by  his  intervention  with  God.  If  ho  did  not  know  it,' I 
say  it  with  horror,  the  consequence,  according  to  the  hypothesis  /  oppose,  must  be,  that  Geil 
deceived  both  him  and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  l>argain  was  made,  wliereinthe 
conditions  of  obedience  and  disobedience  were  not  fully,  nor  by  consequence,  fairly  stated. 
The  Israelites  had  better  things  to  ho|)e,  and  worse  to'fear,  than  those  which  were  expressed 
in  it:  and  their  whole  hi>tory  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they  luul  of  these  additional 
motives  to  restrain  them  from  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  porpoMO 
of  divine  providence."* 

This  argument,  "advanced  with  so  much  assurance,"  his  Lordship  says,  "he  does  not 
remember  to  have  seen,  or  heard  urged  on  one  side,  ntir  anticipated  on  the  otlier."  A  gentle 
reproof,  as  we  are  to  understand  it,  of  the  author  of  tlie  Divine  /negation:  for  none  but  he,  1 
think,  could  anticijiate  an  objection  to  an  argument  which  noi|^  but  he  had  employed. 
However,  though  it  be  now  too  late  to  anticipate,  we  have  still  time  enough  to  aiiswvr. 

"  Let  it  be  considered,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  that  perhaps  Moses  knew  nothing  of  another 
life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  tliis  life  are  lobe [tunlshed."— Considered  by  wbon? 
Not  by  his  Lordship,  or  his  kind  readers:  for  his  former  reasoning,  which  I  will  here  again 
repeat,  had  brought  them  to  consider  otherwise.  These  are  his  wordx:  ''Many  pralnble 
reasons  might  be  brought  to  show,  tliat  this  was  an  Egyptian  doctrine  before  the  exode;  and 
this  particularly,  that  it  was  propa;;ated  from  Egypt,  so  soon  at  least  afterwards,  by  all  those 
who  were  histructed  like  moses,  in  the  wisdom  of  that  people.  He  transported  much  of 
this  wisdom  into  tho  scheme  of  religion  and  government  which  he  gave  the  Israelites;  and, 
among  other  things,  certain  rites,  which  sekm  to  allude,  or  have  a  remote  msLATiON, 
TO  THIS  DOCTRiNE.'f     This  po^ibly  might  have  recurred  to  his  Lordship,  while  he  was 
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hMtinf  of  his  new  and  unantidpaied  objection ;  tod  therefbrp,  in  tlie  tricking  it  up  amongst 
fell PUfiiiKNTS,  to  bit  perhaps,  be  adds,  by  a  very  liappy  corrective,  "although  Mosi's 
■i|hl  kave  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  ho 
'  that  the  unity  of  tlie  supreme  God  was  amongst  the  Egyptians."     But  he  hafi 
iMtter  to  leave  his  contradictions  uncorrected,  and  trust  to  the  rare  sagacity  of  his 
to  find  them  out.     He  bad  ever  an  ill  band  at  reconciling  matters;  so  in  tlic  case 
OBf  In  the  very  act  of  covering  one  contradiction,  he  commits  another.     He  is  here 
ipikiBg  of  a  future  state,  divested  of  its  ^ulous  circumstances;  '*  Perhaps/'  says  hr, 

''llOin  KNEW  KOTHING  OP  ANOTHER  LIFE. — Which   waS   NOT  SO  MUCH  A  SECRET  doctrino 

«lkil«ftbe  unity."  Now,  reader,  turn  bacli  a  moment,  to  the  long  quotation  from  his 
S19llipage»  and  there  thou  wilt  find,  that  a  future  state,  divested  of  its  fabulous  circMm- 
utiiiMi,  WAS  AS  MCCB  A  SECRET  dodrinty  as  that  of  the  unity. — **  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
ttit  Bitiiral  theology  and  natural  religion  were  inward  doctrines  amongst  the  Egyption<t. 
Mom  mif^t  be  let  into  a  knowledge  of  both  by  being  initiated  into  those  mysterivs  where 
thi «erc^  doctrine  alone  was  taught.  But  we  cannot  imagine,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
in  gnieral  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  No,  they  knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of  the 
E^ptian  religion:  and  if  the  doctrine  we  speak  of  [a  future  state]  was  Icnown  to  them, 
it  WIS  known  only  ki  the  superstitious  rites,  and  with  all  the  fabulous  circumstances,  in 
*lueh  it  was  dressed  up  and  presented  to  vulgar  belief." — Is  not  this,  now,  a  plain  dcclar- 
itiai,  that  ^future  state,  divested  of  its  fabulous  circumstances,  was  as  much  a  secret  doctrine 
« tht  iodrine  of  the  unity? 

Bat  hb  Lordship's  contradictions  are  the  least  of  my  concern.  It  is  his  present  arriu- 
■Mot  I  have  now  tudo  with:  and  tliis,  he  says,  he  advances  v/ith  asscr.^.nce.  It  is  fit  lie 
*iMiiU.    Modesty  would  be  very  ill  bestowed  on  such  opinions. 

H«  thinks  he  can  reduce  those  who  hold  no  iViture  state  in  the  Jewish  economy,  to  11i«» 
MCiMity  of  owning,  that  Moses,  or  that  God  himseif,  acted  un/airiy  hy  the  Israelites.  Mou- 
*iHyiNi  ask?  Because  one  or  other  of  them  concealed  that  state.  And  wliat  if  they  did? 
^iy^ken  they  concealed  one  of  the  actual  sanctions  of  rocnral  conduct,  future  punishment. 
^  who  lold  him,  tliat  this,  which,  he  confesses,  was  no  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law,  wcs 
|c(aatoetion  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people f  Wlio,  unless  the  artificial 
^'noLOGEE?  the  man  he  most  despises  and  decries. 

And,  even  in  artijScitU  theology,  there  is  ootliing  but  the  Calvinistical  tenet  of  original 
^  which  gives  the  least  countenance  to  so  monstrous  an  opinion ;  every  thing  in  the  gospel, 
•voy  thing  in  natural  theology,  exclaims  against  it. 

Jnus,  indoed,  to  prove  that  the  departed  Israelites  still  existed,  quotes  the  title  God  was 

Rlcaied  to  g^ve  himself,  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jeu:ob;  and  this,  together  with 

^dr  §srisiemc9,  prjores  likewise  the  happiness  of  their  condition:  for  the  relation  they  are 

iiid  to  stand  in  with  God,  shows  them  to  be  of  his  kingdom.     But  we  must  remember,  tliat 

tilt  question  with  his  Lordship  is,  not  of  reward,  but  punishment.     Again,  Jesus  speaks 

(indeed  In  a  parable)  of  the  deceased  rtrA  man,  as  i »  a  place  of  torment.     But  we  must 

itmembor  that  the  scene  was  laid  at  a  time  when  the  doctrino  of  a.  future  state  was  become 

lationaL     To  know  our  heavenly  Master's  sentiments  on  the  question  of  subjection  to  an 

tMhMww  sancUon,  we  should  do  well  to  consider  his  words,  "  The  servant  which  knew  his 

Lord's  wail,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  uitli 

ttany  8tr^}es;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten 

with  f«w  stripes."*     Now  the  will  of  a  master  or  sovereign,  declared  in  his  laws,  never 

inclados  in  it  more  than  the  sanctions  of  those  laws.     The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 

Ueimee  expressly  distinguishes  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law  from  that  of  the  gospel ;  and 

bakes  the  diHerence  to  consist  in  t\\\9,  that  tlie  one  was  of  temporal  punishments,  and  the 

sUmt  U future.     **lle  that  despised  Sloses's  law  died  %Tithout  mercy,  under  two  or  thrco 

witnossos:  of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 

liath  traddtu  under  iiDot  the  SouofGod?"f     Which  appeal  is  without  common  sense  or 

iionestj,  on  a  supposition  that  the  apostle  held  the  Jews  to  be  subject  io  future  punishments, 

before  tJiat  sanction  was  promulged  amongst  them.     From  the  gospel  tlterefcre  it  cannot 

be  inferred,  that  the  Israelites,  while  only  following  the  law  of  Moses,  in  %^hichtho  sanction 

«f  ^future  state  is  not  found,  were  liable  or  subject  to  the  punishments  of  that  state. 

L«t  us  see  next,  whether  natural  theology,  or  natural  religion  (as  his  Lordship  is 
pleased,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  distinguish  tho  terms),  hath  taught  us,  that  a  people, 
living  under  an  extraordinary  providence  or  the  immediate  government  of  God,  to  whom 
be  had  given  a  law  and  revealed  a  religion,  both  supported  by  tempora/ sanctions  only,  could 
bs  deemed  subject  to  those yWure  punishments,  unknown  to  them,  which  natural  religion 
bcibre,  and  revealed  reUgion  since,  have  discovered  to  be  due  to  bad  men  living  under  a 
comwow  providence. 
Natueai.  Religion  standeth  on  thi«  principle,  ''That  the  Governor  of  the  universe 

•  Luke  xii.  47,  4S.  f  Heb.  x.  2S,  29. 
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REWARDS  and  PUNISHES  moTEl  Agents."  Tho  length  or  iborineM  of  human  exiiteiioe 
not  primarily  Into  the  idea  of  religion ;  not  even  into  that  complete  idea  of  religion  delinm^t 
by  St  Paul,  in  his  general  definition  of  it.  The  religionist,  mys  he,  must  heUem  that  Ga^ 
ii,  and  that  he  is  a  rewardbr  of  those  who  seek  him. 

While  God  exactly  distributed  his  rewards  and  punishments  here,  tht  light  of  raaiM  di« 
rected  men  to  look  no  further  lor  the  sanctions  of  his  laws.  But  when  it  cum  to  be  saan, 
that  he  was  not  always  a  rewarder  and  punisher  here,  men  noceoarily  coacludad,  froa  Us 
moral  attributes,  that  he  would  be  so,  hereafter}  and  consequently,  that  this  Ufii  waskita 
small  portion  of  the  human  duration.  Men  had  not  jret  speculated  on  the  pennuiciit  nalvw 
of  the  soul ;  and  when  they  did  so,  that  consideration,  which,  under  an  crdimmrjf  fmividaaer^ 
came  strongly  in  aid  of  the  moral  argument  for  another  life,  bad  no  tendency  under  tbt  •»- 
traordinary,  to  open  to  them  the  prospects  of  futurity;  because,  thougli  thiajr  aw  tha  ssii 
unaffected  by  those  causes  which  brought  the  body  to  destruction,  yet  they  bald  il  te  be 
equally  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Creator;  who,  amongst  the  varioos  maana  ot  ils^ 
solution  (of  which  they  had  no  idea),  had,  for  aught  tliey  knew,  prorlded  one,  or 
one,  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  manner  was  a  future  state  brought,  by  natural  light,  into  reHgioD: 
thenceforth  became  a  necessary  part  of  it..  But  under  the  Jewish  THEocRACTy  God  was  an 
exact  rewarder  and  punisher,  here.  Natural  light  therefore  evinced  that  under  such  an  ad- 
ministration, the  subjects  of  it  did  not  become  liable  to  future  punishments  till  this  fanetlsii 
was  known  amongst  them. 

Thus  NATURAL  and  revealed  religion  show,  that  his  Lordship  calumniated  both,  whuu  be 
affirmed,  that  <* according  to  the  hypotliesis  he  opposed,  Moses  deceived  the  paoplo  is  the 
covenant  they  made,  by  his  intervention  with  God:  or,  that,  if  Moses  did  not  kooir  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  then  God  deceived  both  him  and  them." 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  God  will  deal  with  wicked  men  thus  dying  under  tho  Biosafa 
dispensation  ?  I  will  answer,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  on  a  like  oroaion.  He 
had  demonstrated  a  self-moving  substance  to  be  immaterial,  and  so,  not  |ini1al«bi«  Id* 
bodies.  But,  as  this  demonstration  included  the  souls  of  irrational  anhnah,  it  was  asked, 
'*  How  these  were  to  be  disposed  of,  when  they  luid  left  their  respective  haWtationa?"  To 
which  he  very  properly  replies,  **  Certainly,  the  omnipotent  and  infinitoly  wiae  God  May, 
without  any  great  difficulty,  be  supposed  to  have  more  ways  of  disposing  of  his  eraoftvos" 
[I  add,  with  perfect  justice  and  equity,  and  with  equal  measure,  to  all  his  craaUDOs,  as  wall 
accountable  as  uiuiccountable]  *'  than  we  are,  at  present,  let  into  the  secret  ofc***.  ■■  Bat  if 
tlie  author  of  tlie  Divine  Legation  has  not  promised  more  than  he  can  perform  (as  hia  long 
delay  gives  his  well-wishera  cause  to  suspect  and  his  ill-wisbera  to  hope)  this  mttor  will  be 
explained  at  large,  in  his  account  of  the  scripture  doctrine  op  the  REDBMpnoHy  which, 
he  has  told  us,  is  to  have  a  place  in  his  last  volume.f 

Nothing  now  remains  of  this  objection  but  what  relates  to  the  sanction  ti future 
and  I  would  by  no  means  deprive  the  faithful  Israelites  of  these.  His  Lordship 
this  to  make  bis  best  of :  and,  in' his  opinion,  the  beotowing  even  of  a  reward,  to  vrfateh 
has  no  title,  is  foul  dealing ;  for  ho  joins  it  with  punishment,  as  if  his  consequence, 
God's  justice  and  goodness,  might  be  equally  deduced  from  either  of  them.'^«*'A  rovenant," 
says  he,  **  wia  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  disoljedienoo  were  Bot  fvllt, 
nor,  by  consequence,  fairly  stated.  The  Israelites  had  better  thinos  to  bops,  and 
worse  to  fear,  than  thoM  which  were  expressed  in  it."  Though  it  be  hard  on  o 
benefactor  to  be  denied  the  right  of  giving  more  than  he  had  promised ;  It  is  still 
the  poor  dependent,  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  more.  True  it  is,  that  in  this 
the  conditions  are  not  fully  stated:  and  therefore,  according  to  his  Lordship's  logic,  it 
oonsequrncr  not  fairly.  To  strengthen  this  consequence,  his  Lordship  concludes  in 
these  words — "And  their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they  had  of  those  addi- 
tional motives  [future  rewards  and  punishments]  to  restrain  them  from  priljithalfi  and 
idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  purpose  of  divine  providence.'' 

Whoever  puts  all  these  Uiings  togetlier — **  That  Moses  was  himself  of  the  raoa  of  brael 
— ^was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt — and  capable  of  freeing  hia  people  fron  thoir  yoko 
— that  he  brought  them  within  sight  of  the  promised  land ;  a  lertile  country,  which  thsy 
were  to  conquer  and  inhabit — that  he  instituted  a  ^stem  of  laws,  which  has  boon  tho  ^ 
miration  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages — tliat  he  understood  the  doctrine  of  a  potobb  statb; 
and,  by  his  knowledge  gained  in  Kgypt,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  efficacy  of  it  In  gananl; 
ami  by  his  full  experience  of  the  rebellious  and  superetitious  temper  of  his  own  poopio,  oo^d 

not  but  see  how  useful  it  would  have  been  to  them  in  particular." Whoever,  1  say,  puis 

all  tliese  things  tos[ether  (and  all  these  things  are  amongst  his  Lordship's  cO!fCH«uma)  and 
at  tlie  same  time  considers,  that  Moses,  throughout  his  wliolo  system  of  law  and  reUgfiaB, 
is  entirely  siU-nt  ctmcerning  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  will,  1  boliov%  esn- 


*  OcUvo  Tracts  against  Dodwell  and  Collins,  p.  103.        f  Book  ix.  of  tUs  cditloB. 
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cUiydMt  there  wii  somethiog  nore  In  the  omission  than  Lord  Bolingbbokk  could  &thoin, 

'>  at  kilty  WM  williog  to  discover. 
But  Jet  ui  turn  from  Mosbs's  conduct,  (which  will  be  elsewhere  considered  at  large)  to 

Up  Lerdihip's,  which  is  our  present  business. 

I.  First,  he  gives  us  his  conjectures,  to  account  for  the  omitiian,  exclusive  of  Moses's 
Mm  IgfMEiM :  but,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  them  himself  (which  he  well  might  be,  for  they 
datimr  eoe  iDother). 

2.  fl«  neoEl  attempts,  you  see,  to  prove,  that  the  kgcUion  could  not  be  divine,  from  this 
nff  chwimifince  of  the  omUsum, 

SL  But  now  he  will  go  further^  and  demonstrate  that  an  bxtraordinarv  providemcb, 
Mek  a  am  m  Is  represented  by  Mosee,  and  which,  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has 
prottd,  firoB  the  circumstance  of  the  omission,  was  actually  administered  in  the  Jewish  re- 
pdblie^  oookl  not  possibly  be  administered  without  destroying  free-will;  without  making 
sMne  etnrik;  and  without  reUuring  universal  benevolence, 

4.  And  lastly,  to  make  all  sure,  he  shuts  up  the  account  by  showing,  that  an  eMraordinar^ 
providence  could  answer  no  reaseoable  end  or  purpose. 

In  kit  llfit  and  last  order  of  evasions,  he  seems  to  be  alone ;  but  in  the  second  and  third 
ko  hnd  tke  pleasure  of  seeing  many  an  orthodox  writer  against  the  Divine  Legation  in  con- 
rAMUUCY  with  him,  to  use  his  Lordship's  language,  when  he  speaks  of  the  good  understand- 
ing between  divinbs  and  atheists. 

I  have  enmined  his  first  and  second  order.  The  third  and  fourth  remain  to  be  con- 
aidMvd;  it  If  the  Ust  refuge  of  his  infideUty. 

1.  His  principal  objection  to  the  administration  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  such  as 
MosBS  promised  to  his  people,  on  the  part  of  God,  is,  that  It  would  destroy  free-will. 
Bat  kere  let  me  observe,  that  he  afiects  to  disguise  the  Immediate  object  of  his  attack ;  and, 
in  arfoing  against  an  ejrtraordinary  providence,  chooees  to  consider  It  in  the  general,  as  the 
point  rises  oat  of  an  imaginary  dispute  between  himself  and  the  divines;  who,  he  pretends, 
mn  dismtisfied  with  the  present  oitier  of  things,  and  require,  as  the  terms  of  their  acqui- 
ewnce  in  God's  government,  the  administration  of  an  equal  providence,  here.  But,  this 
oUiqui^  in  disguising  the  true  object  of  his  attack,  not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  embarrass 
the  qusetlon,  he  fiirther  supports  it  by  a  prevarication ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that  divines  are  dis- 
^ffaSuii  ftiiii  the  present  order  of  tilings,  or  that  they  require  a  better.  All  the  ground  they 
mvm  gave  his  Lordship  ibr  imputing  this  scandal  to  them,  being  only  their  assertion,  "  That 
if  tko  prssent  state  be  the  whole  of  man'a  existence,  then  the  justice  of  God  wouki  have 
mora  exactly  dispensed  good  and  otH  here;  but,  as  he  has  not  done  so,  it  follows,  that  there 
will  be  a  state  oijrewards  and  punishments  hereafter." 

This  premised,  I  proceed  to  his  first  objection  : — '*  lo  good  earnest,"  says  his  Lordship, 
"  if  a  sjrstem  el  parUcular  providences,  in  which  the  Supreme  Being,  or  his  angels,  like  his 
Binistan  to  reward,  and  his  executioners  to  punish,  are  constantly  employed  in  the  at&irs 
of  r^'*^*"^,  much  more  reasonable  T"  [than  the  gode  of  Epicurus  or  the  morale  of  Polsmo.] 
**  Wonld  the  justicb  of  God  be  more  manifest  in  such  a  state  of  things  than  in  the  pre- 
sent ?  I  see  no  room  for  merit  on  tlie  part  of  man,  nor  for  justice  en  the  part  of  God,  in 
suck  a  state."* 

His  Lordship  asks,  whether  ihejutHce  of  God  would  be  more  manifeet  In^such  a  state  of 
things,  wkere  good  is  constantly  dispensed  to  the  virtuous,  and  evil  to  the  wicked,  than  in 
thepreaemf,  wlwre  good  and  evil  happen  indlflerently  to  all  men?  If  his  Lordship  by  the 
pyweeni  etate  ^  thing*,  includes  the  rectification  of  them  in  a  future  state,  I  answer,  that  the 
jtuHee  rfOodwomld  not  be  more  manifeet,  but  equally  and  fiilly  manifest  In  either  case.  If 
hb  Lovdship  does  not  include  this  rectification  in  a  friture  state,  then  I  answer  his  question 
by  anotber.  Would  the  justice  of  the  civil  magistrate  be  more  manifest,  where  he  exactly 
dispenses  rewards  to  good  men,  and  piuilshment  to  evil,  than  when  he  sullers  the  cunning 
tod  the  powerful  to  carve  for  themselves? 

But  he  eeee  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part  of  man,  nor  Juetice  on  the  part  of  God,  If  he 
does  not  see,  it  is  his  own  fault.  It  is  owiug  to  his  prevaricating  both  with  himself  and  his 
reader;  to  the  turning  his  view  from  the  scripture  representation  of  an  ec^ual  providence,  to 
tlM  iniquities  of  Cslvinistical  election,  and  to  the^partialities  of  fanatics  <*onceming  the  fa- 
veored  workings  of  the  Spirit;  and  to  his  giving  these  to  the  reader,  in  its  stead.  How 
dexterously  does  he  slide  enthusiasm  and  predestination  into  the  scripture  doctrine  of  an 
equal  providence! — ff  some  men  were  determined  to  goodness  by  the  secret  workings  of 
the  ^rit,  f(c.  Yes  indeed,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  to  allow  him,  that  under  an  equal  provi- 
dence, the  will  is  overruled,  he  will  be  able  to  show  you,  there  is  an  end  of  all  merit  and 
demerit.  But  this  substituting  artificial  theology  (as  he  calls  it  when  he  is  In  a 
bMDoiir  to  abuse  It)  in  the  place  of  Bible-theology,  is  his  usual  leger-de-main.  So  again, — 
/  can  vunceivf  still  less,  that  individual  creatures  before  they  have  done  either  good  or  evil, 
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nuy,  before  their  achtal  existence,  can  be  the  oljetit  of  preelection  or  arertkm,  ef  km 
hatredt  to  God.  Who,  of  the  gospel  divines,  against  whom  he  is  here  writing,  woidd  ll 
I.im  conceive  any  thing  of  this  at  all?  It  is  the  ARTinaAL  thvologu,  the  depnver,  ■ 
says,  of  the  gospel,  who  would  draw  him  into  so  absurd  a  lyitem.  Bat  what  fau  tUi  i 
ploded  theology f  that  abounds  only  in  human  inventions,  to  do  with  the  extrtordliiaiy  | 
vidence,  represented  in  holy  writ !  To  say,  that  this  providence  takes  away  man's  w 
and  God's  justice,  is  confounding  all  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Is  it  not  the  kf^ 
merit  of  a  rational  creature  to  comply  with  that  motive  which  has  most  real  weight?  i 
is  not  God's  justice  then  most  manifest,  when  the  order  of  things  presents  fewvit  dtllert 
and  obscurities  in  our  contemplation  of  it?  His  Lordship  was  pUinly  in  these  sentfaMi 
when,  arguing  against  God's  compliance  wHh  the  Jewish  kardneee  of  heart,  be  thum^jk 
more  becoming  tlie  Master  of  the  universe,  to  bend  the  perverse  stiflhcsi  of  their  «l 
and,  when  arguing  against  h.  future  state  from  the  present  good  order  of  things,  he  wil  4k 
lie  says,  against  divines  and  athkists  in  cokjonction,  that  there  is  little  or  no  Irregoli 
in  the  present  dispensations  of  providence ;  at  least,  not  so  much  as  the  world  coouM 
jmagine.  And  why  was  this  paradox  advanced,  but  from  a  consciousness  that  the  ■ 
exact  the  present  administration  of  God's  providence  appeared,  the  more  manifest  It  ■ 
Ihs  justh:e?  But  now  his  Lordship's  followers  may  be  apt  to  say,  that  their  mastar 
here  done  no  more,  indeed  scarce  so  much,  at  least  not  in  so  express  terms^  as  a  cekin 
prelate,  in  one  of  his  discourses  at  the  Temple;  who  tells  ns,  *'  That  an  immediali  ) 
visible  interposition  of  providence  in  behalf  of  tlie  righteous,  and  for  the  panisfament  sf 
wicked,  would  interfere  with  the  prrbdom  of  moral  agents,  and  !iot  lkavk  bc 
FOR  THEIR  TRIAL."*  But  they  who  object  tliis  to  us,  have  not  considered  the  nataf 
moral  differences.  For,  as  another  learned  pittlate  well  observes,  "  A  little  experienet  i 
convince  us,  that  the  same  thing,  at  different  tiroes,  is  not  the  same."i'  Now  if  dijm 
times  may  make  such  alterations  in  identity,  what  must  different  men  do?  The  tkkag  j 
being,  by  all  candid  interpretation,  to  be  regulated  on  the  purpose  of  saying, 

2.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  second  objection  against  an  equal  provldencce  is,  that  It  wi 
MAKE  VIRTUE  SERVILE. — « If  the  good,  bosi'des  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  happiness  «1 
is  inseparable  from  virtue,  were  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  evil,  and  if  the  wicked,  fassi 
all  those  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  vice,  and  those  which  happen  to  all  men  in 
ordinary  course  of  events,  were  exposed  to  others  that  the  hand  of  God  inflicted  on  tlwi 
an  extraordinary  manner,  such  good  men  would  have  very  little  merff;  they  wi 
have,  while  they  continued  to  be  good,  no  other  merit  than  that  of  children,  wIm 
cajoled  into  their  duty;  or  than  that  of  galley  slaves,  \>)\o  ply  at  the  oar^  because  tibey  I 
and  sec  and  fear  the  lash  of  tlie  boatswain.'*^ 

If  the  perfection  of  a  rational  creature  conslit  in  acting  according  to  reason;  and  If 
merit  rises  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  |>erfection;  how  can  that  state,  which  ' 
secures  him  from  acting  irrationally,  lessen  or  take  away  his  merit?  Are  the  actica 
tiie  Deity  of  less  worth  for  his  moml  incapacity  of  being  unjust  or  malignant?  The  no 
uhich  induces  to  right  action  is  indeed  more  or  less  excellent  according  to  the  dignlQ 
nature  of  the  agent:  but  the  question  here  is  not  concerning  the  excel/ence,  but  the  pt 
ui'tho  motive  to  turn  action  into  passion  ;  which  is  the  only  way  T  can  cMiceive  of  dnC 
iug  merit  in  the  subject.  Now  I  hold,  that  this  fancy, — that  motives  exterior  to  the  bi 
on  which  they  work,  are  able  to  turn  an  agent  into  a  patient,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  j 
sical  absurdities;  and  therefore  commonly  goes  about  disguised  in  the  garb  of  wutapkj^ 
Fur  while  agency  remains,  merit  subsists:  tlie  degrees  of  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
or  greater  force  which  the  motives  have  on  the  atlections,  but  on  the  more  or  leas  rcaso 
the  choice.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  other  way  of  taking  away  the  merit  and  demsri 
human  actions,  than  by  taking  away  agency,  and  making  man  passive,  or,  in  other  tsi 

A   MACHINE. 

But,  to  cx|)oso  in  a  more  popular  way  the  futility  of  this  reasoning,  it  will  be  suflidci 
oliSi'rve,  that  the  olijtrction  holds  equally  against  all  religious  sanctions  whatsoever.  An 
iudi'cd  it  was  fairly  urged  by  Lord  Shaftesbury:  who  pretended  that  every  motive  ref 
ing  hf.lf,  tended  to  seniiizc  virtue.  WithcKit  doubt,  one  sort,  just  as  much  as  ansChsi 
future  stute^  just  as  well  as  an  equal  providence.  Nay,  if  we  were  to  appreciats  BMl 
very  nicely,  it  i%ould  seem,  that  a  future  state  without  an  equal  providence  (for  they 
always  to  be  considered  separately,  as  tliey  belong  to  difierent  dii«|>ensatioii8)  wonld  B 
strongly  incline  the  will,  than  an  equal  jtrovidence  without  a  future  state:  as  the  vals 
future  above  present  good  is,  in  this  case,  immensely  great.  But  tlie  human  mind  fc 
ho  <'onstituted,  that  the  distance  of  good  takes  off  proportiunably  fi^m  its  influenc«t 
brings  the  force  of  the  two  sanrtions  nearer  to  an  equality;  which  at  length  prove  but  i 

♦  Vol.  ii.  pp.  ^6M,  %59. 
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1^  the  ottjection  totlM  merit  of  virtue  holds  against  all  religious  sanctions  whatsoever. 

h  the  use  ^  which  objection.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  more  ingenuous,  as  he  urged 

ftifdnst  them  oi/,  but  more  consistent,  as  he  urged  it  on  Ids  doctrine  of  a  perfect  disinter- 

f^iuet  in  our  nature;  whereas  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  amongst  those  who  hold,  that  eelf' 

km  tod  9ecial,  though  coincident^  are  two  essential  principles  in  the  human  frame. 

'*  That  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul,  ^ 

And  one  regards  itsklf,  and  one  the  whole.*' 

But  W0  miglit  go  further,  and  retort  upon  both  these  noble  adversaries  of  religion,  that  the 
chaiigB  of  wtaking  virtue  eervUe  aflects  all  moral,  as  well  as  religious  sanctions ;  as  well  that, 
vbose  «xlsteiice  they  allow,  as  those  which  they  would  persuade  us  to  be  visionary;  both 
Ihsse  illustrious  patrons  of  infidelity  acknowledging  that  moral  sanction  which  arises  from 
<MV  makmg  ike  practice  qf  virtue  our  intkrut  as  well  as  duty*  Now  interest  and 
eervilUy  is.  It  seems,  the  same  thing,  with  these  generous  spirits,  as  it  was  with  the  good 
eld  woman,  Joinville  speaks  of,  amongst  the  enthusiasts  of  Syria,  who  carried  about  a  pan 
of  liva  coals  in  one  hand,  and  a  dish  of  cold  water  in  the  other,  to  bum  up  paradise  and  to 
dtiognish  beU,  that  men  might  be  brought  to  serve  God  dispassionately  without  hope  or 
lear^-— So  near  akin  are  fanaticism  and  freethinking,  that  their  nature  betrayi  them  even 
when  they  strive  most  to  hide  their  common  parentage. 
Hit  Lordship's  third  cavil  to  an  equal  providence  Is,  that  it  would  rslax  general 

BEKEVOLKKCE. 

— "  But  would  there  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  some  further  defect  in  this  scheme?  I 
think  there  would.  It  seems  to  roe,  tliat  these  good  men  being  thus  distinguished  by  par- 
ticuhu*  providences,  in  their  Atvour,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  might  be  apt  either  not  to 
contract,  or  to  lose  that  general  benevolence,  which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  that  public  spirit,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  society.  God  lias  ma«]e 
the  practice  ci  morality  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty.  But  men  who  found  themselves 
coostantly  protected  from  the  evils  tliat  fell  on  others,  might  grow  insensibly  to  think  them- 
selves unconcerned  in  the  common  fate :  and  if  they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  they  would  relax  in  their  virtue ;  for  public  good  is  the  object  of  virtue.  They  might 
do  worse;  spiritual  pride  might  infect  them.  They  might  become  in  their  own  imagina- 
tioos  the  little  flock,  or  the  chosen  sheep.  Others  have  been  so  by  the  mere  force  of  enthu- 
siasm, without  any  such  inducements  as  those  which  we  assume,  in  the  same  case ;  and 
experience  has  shown,  that  there  are  no  wolves  like  these  sheep,  "-f 

Tlie  case  assumed,  to  which  his  Lordship  objects,  and  against  which  he  pretends  to 
argue,  is  that  of  an  equal  providence  which  exactly  distributes  good  to  virtue,  and  to  vice, 
evil.  Now  the  present  objection  to  such  a  state  is,  an'  please  you,  tliat  this  favourable  dis- 
tinction of  good,  to  the  viituous  man,  would  be  apt  to  destroy  his  general  benevolence  and 
public  spirit.  These,  in  his  Lordship's  account,  and  so  in  mine  too,  are  the  most  sublime 
of  an  virtues ;  and  therefore,  it  is  agreed,  they  will  be  most  highly  rewarded :  but  the  ten- 
dency c^  \h\%favoumUe  distinction,  if  you  will  believe  him,  may  prove  the  loss  of  general 
benevolence  and  public  spirit.  As  much  as  this  shocks  common  sense,  his  Lordship  has 
his  reason.  "  Gud  lias  made  tlie  practice  of  morality  our  interest  as  well  as  duty.  But 
men,  who  And  themselves  constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  fall  on  others,  might 
grow  insensibly  to  think  tliemselves  unconcerned  in  the  common  fate." 

God  has  made  the  practice  of  morality  our  interest  as  well  as  duty.  Without  doubt  he 
has.  But  does  it  not  continue  to  be  our  interest,  under  an  equal,  as  well  as  under  an  un- 
equal providence?  Nay,  is  it  not  more  evidently  and  invariably  so,  in  the  absence  of  those 
iorquaUties  which  hinder  our  seeing  clearly,  and  feeling  constantly,  that  the  practice  of 
morality  is  our  interest  as  well  as  duty? 

— **  But  men  who  found  themselves  constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  fall  on 
ethers,  might  grow  insensibly  to  tliink  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  common  fate." 
What  are  those  evils,  under  an  equal  providence,  which  fall  on  others,  and  from  which  the 
good  man  is  protected?  Are  tiicy  not  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  wicked^  And 
how  is  the  gootl  man  protected  from  them?  Is  it  not  by  his  pei^severance  in  virtue?  It  is 
tht'refore  impas>ihle  he  should  grow  unconcerned  to  those  evils  which  his  Lordship  calls  the 
common  f»tc,  when  he  sees  his  interest  and  his  duty  so  closely  connected,  that  tliere  is  no 
wiy  cf  avoitJing  those  evils  but  by  persevering  in  virtue.  But  the  name  of  common  fate, 
which  he  gives  unto  them,  detects  his  prevarication.  He  pretends  to  reason  against  an 
equal  providence,  yet  slurs  in  upon  iis,  in  its  stead,  a  providence  which  only  protects  good 
men;  or  rather  one  certain  apeciex  of  good  men;  and  leaves  all  other  to  their  common 
r.\TE.  But  admit  it  pO!»sif»le,  for  the  goiid  man  to  relax  in  his  Lenevolence,  and  to  grow 
inttensifile  to  the  ror\m<m.  fate:  tiiere  i?,  in  the  state  here  assumed^  a  speedy  means  of 
biingiug  him  to  hin:3e)f;  and  that  i",  his  l>eiiig  no  longer  protected  from  the  evils  that  fall 
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were  suffered  to  prevail,  amongst  the  vulgar,  aod  that  made  the  fum  of  tkelr  reBgtai.  It 
•eemed  to  be  a  point  of  poliqr  to  direct  all  these  absurd  opinions  and  practloef  to  tlw  atrvics 
of  government,  instead  of  attempting  to  root  them  out.  But  then  the  great  difleranea  ha- 
tween  rude  aod  ignorant  nations  and  such  as  were  civilized  and  learned,  lika  tlw  EgjrpClaaai 
teems  to  have  been  thi«,  that  the  former  had  no  other  sjrstem  of  religion  than  thaae  aftsard 
opinions  and  practices,  whereas  the  latter  had  an  inward  as  well  as  an  mtkrmrd  AielriiM. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  natural  theology  and  natural  religion  had  been  taught  and 
practised  in  the  ancient  Theban  dynasty ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  continued  to  ba  an 
i$tward  doctrine  in  the  rest  of  Egypt;  while  poljrtheism,  idolatry,  anid  all  the  Miamaa, 
all  the  impieties,  and  all  the  follies  of  magic,  were  the  outward  doctrine.  Moan  miglit  ba 
let  into  a  knowledge  of  both ;  aod  under  the  patronage  of  the  princess,  whose  ImudliBf  ha 
was,  he  might  be  initiated  into  those  myiterieSf  where  the  secret  doctrine  akna  wh 
and  the  outward  exploded.  But  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  children  of  Israel,  In 
er^oyed  the  same  privilege,  nor  that  the  masters  were  so  lavish,  to  their  alavaa,  ol  a  in 
80  distinguished,  and  often  so  bard  to  obtain.  No.  The  children  of  Isnel  knew  aaJhiug 
more  than  the  outside  of  the  religion  of  Egypt;  and  if  the  doctrine,  we  speak  ol^  waa  kaawa 
to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  the  superstitious  rites,  and  with  all  the  fabuloui  cJriMM 
stances  in  which  it  was  dressed  up  and  presented  to  vulgar  belleil  It  would  hava  been  hard 
therefore  to  teach,  or  to  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelitea,  without  giving 
them  an  occasion  the  more,  to  recall  the  polytheistical  fsbles,  and  practise  tha  iddiainns 
rites  they  had  learned  during  their  captivity.  Rites  and  ceremonies  are  often  ao  aqultaeal, 
that  they  may  be  applied  to  very  diflerent  doctrines.  But  when  they  are  ao  cloaeijr  can- 
nected  with  one  doctrine  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  tha  doctrloa  li^ 
In  some  sort,  to  teach  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  authorise  the  fU»les  on  which  they 
are  founded.  Mossa  therefore  being  at  liberty  to  teach  this  doctrine  of  rewards  aod  puaisC- 
ments  in  a  future  state,  or  not  to  teach  it,  might  very  well  choose  the  latter;  theug|i  ha 
Indulged  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  by  tha  divlna  par* 
mission,  as  it  is  presumed,  in  several  observances  and  customs  which  did  not  lead  dlracthr^ 
though  even  they  did  so  perhaps  in  consequence,  to  the  poljrtheism  and  idolatry  of  EgypC*^ 

What  a  Babel  of  bad  reasoning  has  his  Lordship  here  accumulated  out  of  tha  niWdah  of 
fclse  and  inconsistent  principles!  And  all,  to  insult  the  temple  of  God  and  tha  fcrtws  of 
Mount  Sion.  Sometimes,  he  represents  Mosaa  as  a  divine  messenger,  and  distfngalshsi 
between  what  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not  revealed,  unto  him ;  and  then,  a  /trfitra  siste 
noi  being  revealed  to  Moses  uhu  the  reason  he  did  not  teach  it.  Sometimes  agahi*  ha  coo- 
alders  him  as  a  mere  human  lawgiver,  acquiring  all  his  knowledge  of  religioo  aod  palitlea 
from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  eecret  learning  he  had  been  intimately  instructed; 
the  reason  m  the  omission  is,  lest  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  should  I 
Israelites  into  those  Egyptian  superstitions,  from  which,  it  was  Moses's  puq>oae  to( 
them.  All  these  inconsistencies  \i\faci  and  reasoning,  his  Lordship  delivers  in  tha 
breath,  and  without  the  least  intimation  of  any  change  in  his  principles  or  opinlooa. 

But  let  us  follow  him  step  by  step,  without  troubling  our  heads  about  his  real 
It  is  enough,  that  we  confute  all  he  says,  whether  under  his  own,  or  any  assumed  rhanrtir. 

lie  begins  with  confessing,  that  "  one  cannot  see  without  suBPRiaB  a  doctrine  ao  uaa- 
iul  to  ALL  religions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  paganlam,  left  wholly 
out  of  that  of  the  Jews." 

At  length  then  it  appears,  that  this  omission  is  no  light  or  trivial  matter,,  wUch  anf  he 
accounted  for,  as  he  before  supposed,  by  Moses's  disbelief  of  the  doctrine ;  Ua  igmmmsm  ef 
It;  or  the  imaginary  mischi^s  it  might  possibly  produce.  We  may  be  attowed  than  to 
think  it  deserved  all  the  pains  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  iff  Maete  haa  haatowed 
upon  it:  whose  whimsical  reasoning,  if  it  ended  in  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  ef  leweeleJ 
religion,  is  sufRciently  atoned  for,  though  it  were  a  little  out  of  the  common  road:  far  In  thia 
case  the  old  proverb  would  hold  true,  that  the  furthest  way  about  is  the  nearest  taiy  Aomt. 

His  Lordship  proceeds  to  show,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he  said  befofe,  that  Moaca 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  because  the  Egyptians  taught  H:  hie 
knowledge  of  it,  my  Lord  tells  us,  further  appears  from  an  internal  circumatanee,  aumm  ^ 
his  rites  setming  to  allude,  or  to  have  a  remote  relation  to,  this  very  doctrine.     This  I  el^ 
serve,  to  his  Lordship's  credit.     The  remark  is  just  and  accurate.     But  we  are  In  ne 
of  his  remote  relation:  I  have  shown  just  above,  that  the  Jewish  lawa  against 
necessarily  imply  Moses's  knowledge  of  the  doctrine. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  iklvaiitages  which,  humanly  speaking,  the 
have  received  from  this  doctrine,  in  the  temper  and  circumstancea  with  whkh  ttef  M 
Egypt.  Moses,  says  he,  had  to  do  with  a  rebellious  and  superstitious  peepk.  ThIa  VBu^ 
wise  I  observe  to  his  credit:  it  has  the  same  marks  of  sagacity  and  truth:  and  brfnga  «i  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  solution,  proposed  by  tlie  author  of  the  Divine  Legatiamf  ^rhldi  la, 
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the  linwiftii  were  indeed  under  an  BXTRAOHDiifART  pbo^idbncb,  which  fupplied  all  the 
of  the  0M188I0N.  Under  a  common  and  unequal  providence,  religion  cannot 
witbont  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state:  for  religion  implying  a  just  retribution  of  re- 
•nd  pODiihnient,  which  under  tuch  a  providence  is  not  dispensed,  a  future  state  must 
eahvene,  to  prevent  the  whole  edifice  firom  idling  into  ruin.  And  thus  we  account 
httkm/kctf  which  his  Lordship  so  amply  acknowledges,  viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  *taie 
SHV  tmtti  neefuL  to  all  reH^ne,  and  there/ore  incorporated  into  all  the  rel^one  ofpagan- 
isps.  But  where  an  sxtraordinart  providence  is  administered,  good  and  evil  are  exactly 
dirtiilniled;  and  therefore,  in  this  circumstance,  a  futitrr  statk  is  not  necessary  for  the 
■U|yt  ef  reUgion.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  economy ;  yet  this  economy  sub- 
riitid  lor  nany  ages;  religion  therefore  did  not  need  it;  or  in  other  words,  it  was  supported 

bf  Ml  SXTRAORDUf  art  PROVIDRNCR. 

Tldi  Is  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation.  And  now,  let  us  cqpsider  his  Lordship's 
puMBSit  attempt  to  evade  it. 

8kmM  we  eey,  UuU  an  kypotKesis  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  was  useless  amongst 
•  p^pie  who  Uoed  under  a  trbocract,  and  that  the  future  judge  of  other  people  was  their 
immriiutt  judge  amd  hing^  who  resided  in  the  midst  of  them^  and  who  dealt  out  rewards  and 
pwmitkmunts  on  every  occasion  f     Why  thrn  were  so  many  precautions  taken  f  &c. 

^nt,  let  roe  observe,  that  the  precautions  here  objected  to,  are  intended  for  an  insinu- 
ation against  the  truth  of  Moses's  promise  of  an  extraordinary  providence.  A  kind  of 
aoTBBM  which  his  Lordship  advances,  and  only  holds  in  common  with  the  rest  who  have 
wrfttOB  against  the  Divine  Legation:  and  which  I  shall  here,  after  much  forbearance  oo  my 
party  tzpoee  as  it  deserves. 

Mones  affirms  again  and  again,  that  his  people  were  under  an  estraordinary  providence. 
Ha  alHnns  it  indeed ;  but  as  it  is  not  a  self-evident  truth,  it  needs  to  be  proved.  Till  then, 
tin  viMiever  is  at  liberty  to  urge  any  circumstance  in  the  Jewish  law  or  histoiy,  which 
nn^  seen  to  bring  the  reality  of  that  providence  into  question :  the  same  liberty  too  luu  the 
bollevor;  if,  at  least,  he  can  persuade  himself  to  make  use  of  it;  as  many,  so  professing 
fhfn—tlvei|  have  done  both  in  their  writings  and  discoursings  against  the  Divine  Legation, 
Things  were  in  this  train,  when  I  undertook  the  defence  of  Mooes:  and  to  obviate  all  ob- 
Joetiens  to  the  legislator's  credit,  arising  firom  any  doubtful  or  un&vourable  circumstance  in 
thn  laivr  or  histoiy  of  the  Jews  concerning  this  eotraordinary  providence f  I  advanced  the 
nrTKRicAL  ARGUMENT  of  the  OMISSION.  An  argument  which  necessarily  inferred  *<  that 
an  ovtraordinary  providence  was  in  fsjcX  administered  in  the  Jewish  republic."  What  change 
did  tUi  make  in  the  state  of  ttie  case?  A  very  great  one.  Unbelievers  were  now  indeed 
at  libialy,  and  believers  too,  if  so  perversely  inclined,  to  oppose,  and,  as  they  could,  to  con- 
into  tlw  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation:  but  by  no  rules  of  good  logic  could  they  come 
over  again  with  those  scripture  difficulties  to  Moses's  credit,  which  the  argument  of  the 
DImmo  Legation  had  entirely  obviated,  and  which  it  still  continued  to  exclude,  so  long  as  ft 
rvmalned  onamwered.  For  while  a  demonstrated  truth  stands  good,  no  difficulties  arising 
finosn  it,  liowever  inexplicable,  can  have  any  weight  against  that  superior  evidence,  ]^fot  to 
admit  tliis  fundamental  maxim  of  common  sense,  would  be  to  unsettle  many  a  physical  and 
mathematical  demonstration,  as  well  as  this  moral  one. 

I  wkj  therefore,  as  things  now  stand,  to  oppose  difficulties  against  the  administration  of 
an  extraordinary  providence,  after  that  providence  has  been  proved,  and  before  the  proof  has 
teen  eoniiited,  is  the  most  palpable  and  barefaced  imposition  on  our  understanding.  In 
whiol^  iMwever,  his  Lordship  is  but  one  of  a  hundred :  and  truly,  in  this,  the  least  indecent 
and  incenalstent  of  the  hundred ;  as  his  declared  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  credit  and  authority 
of  tlM  Jewish  lawgiver. 

I  ainll  not,  however,  decline  to  examine  the  weight  of  these  objections:  though  they  be 
RO  vainly  and  si^istlcally  obtruded. 

**  If  there  was  this  extraordinary  providence  administered,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  why 
so  many  precautions  taken?  Why  was  a  solemn  covenant  made  with  God  as  with  a  tem- 
poral prince?  Why  were  so  many  promises  and  threatenings  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
temporal  indeed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  most 
pathetically  hekl  out  by  Moses?"  This  difficulty  is  not  hard  to  be  resolved.  We  find 
throughout  that  book  which  we  believers  are  wont  to  call  the  history  of  providence,  but 
which  hta  Lordship  is  pleased  to  entitle,  tales  more  estravagant  than  those  of  /Imadis  de 
Gaule,  that  God,  in  his  moral  government  of  the  world,  always  employs  human  means,  as 
far  as  those  means  will  go;  and  never  interposes  with  his  ejttraordinary providence,  but 
when  they  will  go  no  further.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  sn  unnecessary  waste  of  miracles; 
better  fitted  to  confound  our  knowledge  of  Nature,  by  obscuring  the  harmony  of  order,  in 
sueh  a  control  of  its  delegated  powers,  than  to  make  manifest  the  presence  of  its  sovereign 
Lerd  and  Master.  This  method  in  God's  moi-al  government,  all  our  Ideas  of  wisdom  seem 
to  support.  Now  iwhen  He,  the  great  Director  of  the  Universe,  had  decreed  to  rule  the 
Jewlafa  people  in  an  extraordinary  way,  he  did  not  propose  to  supersede  any  of  the  measures 
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of  civil  regimen.  And  this,  I  hope,  will  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  siiiww  to— Why  to  hamx 
PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN,  Sfc.  But  the  resder  will  find  this  argument  drawn  out  more  at  larfs^ 
in  my  remarks  on  the  same  kind  of  sophistry  employed  by  Dr  Sykbs. 

"  But,"  says  his  Lordship,  ''  would  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state  have  been  uMleM?  fau 
Would  there,"  as  his  Lordship  goes  on,  "  have  been  any  more  impropi1et|r  in  holdinf  m/L 
those  [sanctiont]  of  one  kind  than  those  of  another,  because  the  Supreme  Being*  who  di^ 
posed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  particular  manner  present  amonpt  them?  Would  an  a^ 
dition  of  rewards  and  punishments  (more  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  respeeta  hr  greatsr) 
to  the  catalogue,  have  had  no  eflect?  I  think  neither  of  these  things  can  ba  saidj*  His 
Lordship  totally  mistakes  the  drift  of  thp  argument  of  the  Divine  Le^atiom,  which  infat  at 
more,  from  the  fact  of  the  omission,  tban  Uiis,  Uiat  the  Jewish  economy,  adnUaiatorad  hf 
an  ejetraordinary  providence,  could  do  without  the  service  of  the  omitted  doctrina ;  natp  thot 
that  doctrine,  even  under  such  a  dispensation,  was  qf  no  use,  much  lets  that  it  was  imo- 
PBB.  But  then  one  of  his  followers  will  be  ready  to  say,  "  If  h/uiure  state  was  not  iwtfnfefp 
much  more  if  it  was  of  use,  under  an  extraordinary  dispensation,  how  came  Momi  oat  ta 
give  it?"  I  reply,  for  great  and  wise  ends  of  providence  vastly  countervailing  tka  oaa  af 
that  doctrine,  which,  in  book  sixth  of  this  work,  will  be  explained  at  large. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  proceeds  next  to  tell  us,  what  occurs  to  him,  coooeming  the  rkaoom 
of  the  omission;  and  previously  assures  us  he  is  not  otfer^soiiciious  ahout  their  weigkl. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  to  make  his  counters  pass  current :  for  then  they  become  tho  ememeg  ^ 
foots,  as  Hobbes  expresses  it,  when  we  cease  to  be  solicitous  about  tlieir  worth;  whuu  wo 
try  them  by  their 'colour,  not  Uieir  weight;  their  rhetoric,  and  not  thair  logic  Howovar, 
this  must  be  said  with  an  exception  to  the  first,  which  is  altogether  logical,  aod  vaty 
diverting. 

'*  If,"  says  his  Lordship,  '*  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  lutara  stito 
had  been  revealed  to  Moses,  that  he  might  teach  them  to  the  Israelites,  he  wauhi  have 
.  taught  them  most  certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach  them.  They  were,  therefore,  not  fO> 
vealed."  It  is  in  mood  and  figure,  you  see ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  designed  to  supply  whit 
vras  wanting  in  the  Divine  Legation:  tliough,  as  the  author  of  that  book  certainly  baUevad 
these  doctrines  were  not  revealed,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  thought  Mosee  was  not  at  Ifbailf  la 
teach  them  :  unless  you  can  suppose  that  his  Lordship,  who  believed  nothing  of  ravilifiaw, 
might  believe  Moses  to  be  restrained  from  teaching  what  God  had  not  reveaiad  to  him ; 
and  yet,  that  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  who  held  Moses's  preteoaions  to  ba  tnM, 
might  think  him  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  his  commission.  Thus  far,  then,  vro  may  ba  said 
to  agree  :  but  this  good  understanding  does  not  last  long.  His  Lordship's  wioieaijf  and  my 
pertness  soon  make  the  breach  as  wide  as  ever. — Vky  they  were  not  so  rettrnM,  mft  fall 
Lordship,  some  pert  divine  or  other  will  be  ready  to  teU  you.  For  me,  I  dare  mat  pre' 
sume  to  guess.  My  forwardness,  and  his  Lordship's  backwardness,  are  equally  woU  soiled 
to  our  respective  principles.  Should  his  Lordship  have  guessed,  it  might  have  brought  him 
to  what  he  most  dreaded,  the  divine  original  of  tho  Jewish  religion  :  had  I  forborne  to  guess, 
I  had  betrayed  my  cause,  and  left  those  data  unemployed,  which  enabled  me,  I  do  not  say 
to  guess,  but  to  discover,  and  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Legation  qfliosee. 

However,  tliis,  his  Lordship  "  will  presume  to  advance,  that  since  theae  doctrinaa  were 
not  revealed  by  God  to  his  servant  Moses,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  iegJsbtor  nods  a 
scruple  of  teaching  them  to  the  Israelites,  howsoever  well  iiistructed  he  might  bo  In  thaai 
himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to  government  he  miglit  think  them." 

Here,  you  see,  he  personates  a  believer,  who  holds  Moasa  to  be  an  inapirad  iowgivar : 
but  observe  how  poorly  he  sustains  his  part !  Either  Moses  did  indeed  reoaivo  tha  UkV 
from  God,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  not,  why  are  we  mocked  with  the  distinction  batweeo 
what  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not  revealed,  when  nothing  was  revealed  ?  li  Moors 
did  receive  the  law  from  God,  why  are  we  still  worse  mocked  with  the  distinction  batw— n 
what  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not  revealed,  when  every  thing  regarding  tha  dispensa- 
tion must  needs  bo  revealed ;  as  well,  the  direction  to  omit  a  future  state,  aa  the  dinetian 
to  inculcate  the  unity  qfthe  Godhead  ?  Why  was  all  this  mockery?  the  reader  asiu.  Fer 
R  very  good  purpose  :  it  was  to  draw  us  from  the  true  object  of  our  inquiry,  wktdi  iv^ 
what  God  intended  by  the  omission;  to  that  pa.ntastic  object,  which  only  respacta  what 
MottEs  intended  by  it.  For  the  hitention  of  God  supposes  the  mission  and  inspiralian  af  R 
prophet ;  but  the  intention  of  Moses,  when  considered  in  contradistinction  to  the  intantiao 
of  God,  terminates  in  the  human  views  of  a  mere  politic  lawgiver ;  which  leada  as  back  afaio 
to  infidelity. 

But  he  soon  strips  Moses  of  his  mission,  and  leaves  him  to  cool,  in  quarpo^  ondar  his 
civil  character  as  before.  And  here  he  considers,  what  it  was,  which  undor  thb  charao- 
ter  might  induce  Moses  to  omit  a  future  state ;  and  he  finds  it  to  be,  last  tida  doctrino 
ahoiild  have  luirt  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  incukalo  Rmonjitf 
his  people,  in  exposition  to  the  Egyptian  polytheism. 

"  Moses,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  it  is  highly  probable,  made  a  acmpla  of  taRchiiig  llMi 
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^KtHaii  to  the  Iffielit«f,  bowsooTer  well  instructed  he  might  be  in  tlicm  himself,  and 

^■vmver  aieftil  to  government  he  might  think  them.     The  people  of  Egypt,  like  ail  other 

mtioRs,  were  poljrtheists,  but  diflerent  finom  all  others  :  there  was  in  Egypt  an  inward  as 

■•flatootwanl  doctrine:  natural  theology  and  natural  religion  were  the  inward  doctrine; 

wUJt  polytbeism,  idolatry,  and  all  thk  mystsries,  all  the  impieties  and  follies  of  magic, 

liiWB  the  OVTWABD  doctriuo.     Moses  was  initiated  into  those  mysteries  where  the  secret 

rftfCilua  akme  was  taught,  and  the  outward  exploded." — Fur  an  accurate  as  well  as  just 

Hrkkr,  OMmnend  me  to  his  Lordship.     In  distinguishing  between  the  inward  and  otU- 

wmrd  doelrfiies  of  the  Egypticns,  he  puts  aU  the  mysteries  amongst  the  outieard: — though 

U  tlHjr  had  an  inuHsrd,  it  must  necessarily  be  part  of  those  mysteries.     But  ho  makes 

■MMwh  presently  (but  his  amends  to  truth  is,  as  it  should  be,  always  at  the  expense  of  a 

eantndiction),  and  directly  says,  that  Moses  learned  the  inward  doctrine  in  the 

MTlTBAm.     Let  this  pass:  he  proceeds — "  Moses  had  the  knowledge  of  both  outward  and 

fcfiwsrd.     Not  so  the  Inraelites  in  general.     They  knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of 

the  rtligioo  of  Egypt.    And  if  a  future  state  was  known  to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  tlie 

•Dpentitioui  rites,  and  with  all  the  fSd>ulous  circumstances,  in  which  it  was  dressed  up  aud^ 

fwieMiited  to  the  Tulgar  belief.     It  would  be  hard  therefore  to  teach  or  to  renew  this  doc- 

trliM  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  without  giving  them  an  occasion  the  more  to  recall  the 

pdytbeistical  &bles,  and  practise  the  idolatrous  rites  they  had  learned  during  the  captivity." 

The  children  of  Israel,  it  seems,  <*  knew  no  more  of  a  future  state,  than  by  the  supersti- 

Uoiie  rites  and  fabulous  circumstances  with  which  it  was  dre^ed  up  and  presented  to  the 

pablio  belief."     What  then?     Moses,  he  owns,  knew  more.     And  what  hindered  Moses 

Irom  communicating  of  his  knowledge  to  the  people,  when  he  took  them  under  his  proteo- 

CioQ,  and  gave  them  a  new  law  and  a  new  religion?     His  Lordship  gives  us  to  understand 

tbet  thlfl  people  knew  as  little  of  the  unity  ;  for  he  tells  us,  it  was  amongst  tlie  inward  doc- 

triaee  id  the  Egyptians:  yet  this  did  not  hinder  Moses  from  instructing  his  people  in  the 

dectrfaie  of  the  uniQr.     What  then  should  hinder  his  teaching  them  the  inward  doctrine  of 

a  ibtore  state,  divested  of  its  fabulous  circumstances?     He  had  divested  religious  worship 

ef  the  slMiirdities  of  demigods  and  heroes ;  what  should  hinder  him  from  divesting  a  future 

tiatg  of  Charon's  boat  and  the  Elysian  fields?     But  the  notion  of  a  future  state  would  have 

readied  Uiose  &balous  circumstances  which  had  been  long  connected  with  it.     And  was 

B0t  reUgieos  worship,  under  the  idea  of  a  tutelar  deity,  and  a  temporal  king^  much  moro 

apt  to  recall  the  polytheism  of  Egypt?     Yet  Moses  ventured  upon  this  inconvenience,  for 

the  sake  of  great  advantages:   why  should  he  not  venture  on  the  other,  fur  the  sake  of 

greater?  lor  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is,  as  his  Lordship  confesses,  even  necessary  both 

te  efvfl  and  religioiis  society.     But  why  does  he  talk  of  the  danger  of  giving  entry  to  the 

iahlee  and  superstitions  concerning  the  soul  (superstitions,  which,  though  learned  indeed  in 

the  c^itiTHy,  were  common  to  all  the  nations  under  pol3rtheism)  when  in  other  places  he 

eesarsa  vs,  thst  Moses  indulged  the  Israelites  in  tho  most  characteristic  superstitions  of 

However,  let  us  see  how  he  supports  this  profound  observation.  "  Rites  and  ceie- 
mooies,"  says  his  Lordship,  '*  are  often  so  equivocal,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  very  dif- 
ferent doctrines.  But  when  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  a  doctrine,  that  they  are 
not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  the  doctrine  is,  in  some  sort,  to  teach  the  rites  and 
ceremoniee."— /»  some  sort,  is  well  put  in,  to  soften  the  deformity  of  this  inverted  logic. 
His  point  is  to  show  that  a  superstitious  rite,  relating  to,  and  dependent  on,  a  certain  doc- 
trioe,  will  ohtmde  itself  whenever  that  doctrine  is  taught:  and  his  reasoning  is  only  cal- 
CHlated  to  prove,  that  where  the  rite  is  practised,  the  doctrine  will  soon  follow.  This  may 
indeed  be  true.  But  then  it  does  not  hold  in  tho  converse,  that  the  rite  follows  the  doc- 
trioe:  because  a  principal  may  stand  without  its  de|>cndent:  but  a  dependent  can  never  sub- 
sist without  its  principal. 

Under  cover  of  th^  grotesque  shapes,  into  which  his  Lordship  has  traverstied  the  Jew. 
ish  lawgiver,  he  conclu^,  that  Moses  being  at  liberty  to  teach  this  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  ptt^^Mkments  in  a  future  state ,  or  not  to  teach  it,  he  might  very  well  choose  the  latter. — 
Yet  it  was  but  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  paragraph  that  he  tells  us,  Moses  was  not  at 
umcRTT  to  teach  or  not  to  teach.  His  words  are  these,  Since  this  doctrine  was  not  revealed 
by  God  to  his  servant  Moses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  legislator  made  a  scruple  of 
igaekmg  it.  But  his  Lordship  very  well  knows  that  statesmen  soon  get  the  better  of  their 
scruples:  and  then,  by  another  fetch  of  political  casuistry,  find  themselves  more  at  libeity 
than  ever. 

I  had  observed  above,  that  our  noble  discourser,  who  makes  Moses  so  scrupulous  that  he 
would,  on  no  terms,  afibrd  a  handle  for  one  single  superstition  of  Egypt  to  get  footing  among 
his  people,  has,  on  other  occasions,  charged  him  with  introducing  them  in  the  himp.  He 
WM  sensible  that  his  inconsistency  was  likely  to  be  detected,  and  therefore  he  now  attempts 
to  obviate  it. — "  Though  he  [Moses]  indulged  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  and  by  the  divine  permission,  as  it  is  presumed,  in  several  observations  and 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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customs,  which  did  not  lkad  directly,  though  even  they  did  Bopcrhtps  nc  ooKSBOOticcB,  to  the 
polytheism  and  idolatry  of  Egypt/'  And  could  the  teaching  the  doctrine  oi  a  fbtura  ilate 
possibly  do  more  than  lead  in  conseouence  (as  his  Lordship  elegantly  ezpreaaet  H)  tolA* 
polytheism  and  idolaity  of  J^fypi,  by  drawing  after  it  those  superttitioua  riUs  mMd/idmlmu 
circutruiances,  which,  he  tells  us,  then  attended  the  popular  notion  of  such  a  ttate.  If,  fcr 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  they  were  indulged  in  several  observance*  and  cuetmrna^  wUeh 
only  led  in  consequence  to  polytheism  and  idolatry,  why,  for  the  same  hardneai  of  heart, 
were  they  not  indulged  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  did  not  lead,  but  by  a  vny 
remote  consequence,  to  polytheism  and  Idolatry?  Especially  since  this  har4mg99  ef  kmrt 
would  less  bear  denying  them  a  doctrine  so  alluring  to  tlie  human  mind,  tbau  dcnjiiig 
them  a  rite,  to  which  habit  only  and  old  custom  had  given  an  occasional  propmsilf. 
Again,  those  rites  indulged  to  the  people,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearte,  had,  in  tiatai- 
selves,  little  use  or  tendency  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  bnt  ratbtr 
retarded  them:  whereas  a  future  state,  by  his  Lordship's  own  confession,  is  moat  ua^fwlia 
all  religions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  paganism;  and  was  paitk«> 
larly  useful  to  the  Isnulites,  who  were,  he  says,  both  a  rebellious  and  a  supersHHems  pee- 
ple:  dispositions,  which  not  only  made  it  necessary  to  omit  nothing  that  might  enforce 
obedience,  but  likewise  facilitated  the  reception  and  supported  the  influence  of  the  doetriot 
in  question. 

The  reader  has  here  the  whole  of  his  Lordship's  boasted  solution  of  tliis  important  rimm- 
staiice  of  the  omission,  in  the  Mosaic  law.  And  he  sees  how  vainly  this  resolver  ef 
doubts  labours  to  elude  its  force.  Overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  with  the  weight  of  eo  irrHis- 
tible  a  power,  after  long  wriggling  to  get  free,  he  at  length  crawls  forth;  but  bo  maimed  ■»! 
broken,  so  impotent  and  fretful,  that  all  his  remaining  strengtli  is  in  his  venom.  And  this 
he  now  sheds  in  abundance  over  the  whole  Mosaic  economy.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  a  grets 
imposture ;  and  this  very  circumstance  of  the  omission  is  given  as  an  undoubted  proof  ef 
the  accusation. 

— <<  Can  we  be  surprised  then,"  says  his  Lordship,  <'  that  the  Jews  ascribed  to  the  all-perisct 
Being,  on  various  occasions,  such  a  conduct  and  such  laws  as  are  inconsistent  with  his  meet 
obvious  perfections?  ,Can  we  believe  such  a  conduct  and  such  laws  to  have  been  his,  on  the 
word  of  the  proudest  and  most  lying  nation  in  the  world?  Many  other  considerations  might 
have  their  place  here.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one ;  which  I  do  not  rewirmber  to  kars 
seen  nor  heard  urged  on  one  side,  nor  anticipated  on  the  other.  To  show  then,  the  more 
evidently,  how  absurd,  as  well  as  impious  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical  laws  to  God,  let  it 
be  considered,  that  neither  the  people  of  Israel,  nor  their  legi^^lator  perliaps,  knew  ant 
THING  of  another  LIFE,  wliercln  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  are  to  be  ponished. 
Although  he  might  have  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  unity  of  the  supreme  (rod  was,  amongiit  tiie  EgypUans. 
Whether  he  had  learned  botli  or  either,  or  neither  of  them  in  those  schools,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined: BUT  THIS  may  be  advaxcrd  WITH  ASSURANCE;  if  MosES  kncw  that  crimes,  and 
therefore  idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  he  deceived  the 
people  in  the  covenant  they  made,  by  his  intervention  with  (iod.  If  he  did  not  know  it,'l 
say  it  with  horror,  the  consequence,  according  to  the  hypothesis  /  oppose,  must  be,  that  Ged 
deceived  both  him  and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain  was  made,  wherein  the 
conditions  of  obedience  and  disohtrdience  were  not  fully,  nor  by  consequence,  fairly  stated. 
The  Israelites  had  better  things  to  \\o\>e,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  tliose  which  were  expressed 
in  it:  and  their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they  had  of  these  additieaal 
motives  to  restrain  them  from  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  porposes 
of  divine  providence."* 

This  argument,  << advanced  witli  so  much  assurance,"  his  Lordship  says,  "he  desenst 
remember  to  have  seen,  or  heard  urgfd  on  one  side,  nor  anticipated  on  the  other."  A  fsntle 
reproof,  as  we  are  to  understand  it,  of  the  author  of  the  Divine  Jjcgation:  for  none  hot  he,  I 
tliink,  could  anticijMte  an  objection  to  an  argument  which  noi|^  but  he  had  employed. 
However,  though  it  bo  now  too  late  to  anticipate,  we  have  still  time  enough  to  answer. 

"  Let  it  be  considered,"  says  his  Lordship,  '*  that  perhaps  Moses  knew  nothino  of  another 
life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  are  to  be  punished. "—C<»n«»d^retf  by  wham? 
Not  by  his  Lordship,  or  his  kind  readers:  for  his  former  reasoning,  which  I  will  here  a^ia 
repeat,  had  brought  them  to  consider  otherwise.  These  are  his  words:  ''Many  prsbeMs 
reasons  might  be  brought  to  show,  that  this  was  an  Egyptian  doctrine  before  the  exede;  and 
this  particularly,  that  it  was  propagated  from  Eg)'pt,  so  soon  at  least  afterwards,  by  all  those 
who  were  instructed  like  momes,  in  the  wisdom  of  that  people.  He  transported  moeh  of 
this  wisdom  into  tho  scheme  of  religion  and  government  which  he  gave  the  Israelites;  and* 
among  other  things,  certain  rites,  which  seen  to  allude,  or  have  a  rxmotb  rkuitkm, 
to  this  DOCTRiNE.'f     This  po^^ibly  might  have  recurred  to  his  Lordship,  wUU  he  was 

•  Vol.  v.  pp.  194,  195.  f  Vol.  V.  pp.  32H,  3«9. 
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lNMtft)f  ti  his  new  and  nmmticipated  objection ;  and  therefore,  in  the  tricking  it  up  amongst 
hh  ftMiOENTa,  to  his  ptrkapt,  he  adds,  by  a  very  liappy  corrective,  "  although  Moses 
■i|fat  have  teamed  this  doctrioe,  which  was  not  so  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  bo 
pmnDad  that  the  unity  of  tlie  supreme  God  was  amongst  the  Egyptians."     But  he  had 

better  to  leave  his  contradictions  uncorrected,  and  trust  to  the  rare  sagacity  of  Lis 
to  find  them  out.     He  had  ever  an  ill  hand  at  reconciling  matters ;  so  in  the  case 

OB,  In  the  very  act  of  covering  one  contradiction,  he  commits  another.  He  is  here 
i^ing  of  a  future  state,  divested  of  its  fabulous  circumstances ;  <'  Perhaps,"  Fays  hr, 

"Mont  KNEW  MOTHING  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE. — Which   waS   NOT  80  M7CH  A  SECRET  doctrino 

V  All  «f  the  unity."     New,  reader,  turn  back  a  moment,  to  the  long  quotation  from  his 

239tli  pa0e»  and  there  thou  wilt  find,  that  a  future  state,  divested  of  its  fiabuious  cfrcMm- 

HfMem,  WAS  AS  MUCB  A  SECRET  doctrine^  at  thai  of  the  unity. — *'  There  is  reason  to  believe, 

tiat  oatoral  theology  and  natural  religion  were  inward  doctrines  amongst  the  Egyptions; 

Mens  might  be  let  into  a  knowledge  of  both  by  being  initiated  into  those  mysterivs  whero 

^meni  doctrine  alone  was  taught.     But  we  cannot  imagine,  tliat  the  children  of  Israel 

\vi  general  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.     No,  ihty  knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of  the 

Sgyjptian  religion:  and  if  the  doctrine  we  speak  of  [a  FrraRs  state]  was  knouTi  to  them, 

it  was  known  oidy  kv  the  superstitious  rites,  and  with  all  the  fabulous  circumstances,  in 

which  it  was  dreas^  up  and  presented  to  vulgar  belief." — Is  not  this,  now,  a  plain  declar- 

atioOy  that  ^future  state,  divested  of  its  fabulous  circumstances,  was  as  much  a  secret  doctrine 

as  tks  doctrine  of  the  unity  f 

Bat  his  Lordship's  contradictions  are  the  least  of  my  concern.  It  is  his  present  ar^u- 
nent  I  have  now  tudo  with:  and  this,  he  says,  he  advances  v/itii  asscrance.  It  is  fit  lie 
should.     Modesty  would  be  very  ill  bestowed  on  such  opinions. 

Ho  thinks  be  can  reduce  those  who  hokl  no  iViture  state  in  the  Jewish  economy,  to  the 
Bccasiity  of  owning,  that  Moses,  or  that  God  himself  acted  unfairiy  hy  the  Israelites.  How 
sOb  you  ask?  Be«4ise  one  or  other  of  them  concealed  that  ttate.  And  wliat  if  they  did? 
Whgr  4hen  they  concealed  one  of  the  actual  sanctions  of  moral  conduct,  future  punishment, 
Bui  who  lold  him,  that  this,  which,  he  confesses,  was  no  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law,  was 
jpet  s  sanction  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people?  Wlu),  unless  the  artificial 
TOBOLOGBR?  the  ouui  he  most  despises  and  decries. 

And,  oven  in  artijicial  theology ,  there  is  nothing  but  the  Calvinistical  tenet  of  original 
MMf  which  gives  the  least  countenance  to  so  monstrous  an  opinion ;  every  thing  in  the  gospel, 
eveiy  thing  in  natural  theology,  exclaims  against  it. 

Jesds,  indoed,  to  prove  that  the  departed  Israelites  still  existed,  quotes  the  title  God  was 
plessod  to  g^ve  himself,  of  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob}  and  this,  together  witli 
tiMir  MTMtfeiicf,  proves  likewise  the  happiness  of  Uieir  condition :  for  the  relation  they  are 
said  to  stand  in  with  God,  shows  them  to  be  of  his  kingdom.  But  we  must  remember,  tliat 
ths  question  with  his  Lordship  is,  not  of  reward,  but  punishment.  Again,  Jesus  speaks 
(indeed  in  s  parable)  of  the  deceased  rich  man,  as  in  a  place  of  torment.  But  we  must 
rsmemhor  that  the  scene  was  Uid  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  h  future  state  was  become 
nUionaL  To  know  our  heavenly  Master's  sentiments  on  the  question  of  subjection  to  an 
tmkmawt^  toMcHon,  we  should  do  well  to  consider  his  words,  **  The  servant  which  knew  lus 
Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  sliall  be  beaten  with 
msDj  stripes;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes."*  Now  the  will  of  a  master  or  sovereign,  declared  in  his  laws,  never 
includes  in  it  mora  than  the  sanctions  of  those  laws.  Tho  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  expressly  distinguishes  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law  from  that  of  the  gospel ;  and 
makes  the  difference  to  consist  in  thi^,  that  tlie  one  was  of  temporal  punishments,  and  the 
9$imr  9I future.  "He  that  despised  Moses's  law  died  without  mercy,  under  two  or  threw 
witnoases:  of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  iiDot  the  Sou  of  God?*'f  Which  appeal  is  without  common  sense  or 
honesty,  on  a  supposition  that  the  apostle  held  the  Jews  to  be  subject  to  future  punishments, 
before  that  aaoction  was  promulged  amongst  them.  From  the  gospel  therefore  it  cannot 
be  inferred,  that  the  Israelites,  while  only  following  tlie  law  of  Moses,  in  w  hich  the  sanction 
gf  ^future  state  is  not  found,  were  liable  or  subject  to  tho  punishments  of  that  state. 

Let  us  see  next,  wlicther  natural  theology,  or  natural  religion  (as  his  Lordship  is 
pleased,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  distinguish  tho  terms),  hatli  taught  us,  that  a  peofile, 
liviug  under  an  extraordinary  protfidence  or  the  immediate  government  of  God,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  law  and  revealed  a  religion,  both  supported  by  tem/>ora/ sanctiotis  only,  could 
be  deemed  subject  to  those yWure  punishments,  unknown  to  them,  which  natural  religion 
beibre,  and  revealed  religion  since,  have  discovered  to  be  due  to  bad  men  living  under  a 
coHumm  protidence. 

Natural  Religion  standetli  on  this  principle,  ''That  the  Govenior  of  the  universe 

•  Luke  xii.  47,  48.  f  Heb.  x.  28,  20. 
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BEWAmos  ind  pvnishes  moral  agents."  The  length  or  ahortneti  of  hiuBMi  tftbleDoe 
not  primarily  into  the  idea  of  religion ;  not  even  into  that  conpieta  idea  of  religion  iMwmtd 
by  St  Paul,  in  his  general  definition  of  it.  The  religionist,  nys  he,  mm§t  heHem  tikai  a§i 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  rkwardeb  of  those  who  seek  him. 

While  God  exactly  distributed  his  rewards  and  punishments  here,  the  liglift  of  raaien  di. 
rccted  men  to  look  no  further  for  the  sanctions  of  his  laws.  But  when  it  came  to  be  seen, 
that  he  was  not  always  a  rewarder  and  punisher  here,  men  neceoarily  concluded,  £noBi  Us 
moral  attributes,  that  he  would  be  so,  hereafter ^  and  consequently,  that  this  ISfis  wae  kat  a 
small  portion  of  the  human  duration.  Men  had  not  yet  speculated  on  the  penmiKBt  natve 
of  the  soul ;  and  when  they  did  so,  that  consideration,  which,  under  an  ordbmrjf  profidenee^ 
came  strongly  in  aid  of  the  moral  argument  for  another  life,  bad  no  tendency  under  the  c^ 
traordinary,  to  open  to  them  the  prospects  of  fiUurity;  because,  though  they  aw  the  eaii 
unaffected  by  those  causes  which  brought  the  body  to  destruction,  jret  they  held  it  le  be 
equally  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Creator;  who,  amongst  the  various  means  of  its  dis- 
solution (of  which  they  had  no  idea),  had,  for  aught  they  knew,  provided  one,  or 
one,  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  manner  was  a  put  orb  state  brought,  by  natural  ligiit,  into  religion: 
thenceforth  became  a  necessary  part  of  it.,  But  under  the  Jewish  THBocRACTy  God  was  an 
exact  rewarder  and  punisher,  here.  Natural  light  therefore  evinced  that  under  such  an  ad- 
ministration, the  subjects  of  it  did  not  become  liable  Xjo  future  punishments  till  this  fanetlsii 
was  known  amongst  them. 

Thus  NATURAL  Slid  REVEALED  RELIGION  show,  that  his  Lopdship  calumniated  both,  wfaen  be 
affirmed,  that  **  according  to  the  hypotliesis  he  opposed,  Moses  nsCEn'KD  the  people  is  the 
covenant  they  made,  by  his  intervention  with  God:  or,  that,  if  Motes  did  not  kimr  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  then  God  deceived  both  him  and  them." 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  God  will  deal  with  wicked  men  thus  dying  under  the  Bioeaie 
dispensation  ?  I  will  answer,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Samitel  Clarke,  on  a  Uke  nrcwinn.  He 
had  demonstrated  a  self-moving  substance  to  be  immaterial,  and  so,  not  |ini1sl«l4o  Id* 
bodies.  But,  as  this  demonstration  included  the  souls  of  hrratiooal  animah,  it  was  eeked, 
'*  How  these  were  to  be  disposed  of,  when  they  had  left  their  respective  haUtatiena?"  Te 
which  he  very  properly  replies,  V'  Certainly,  the  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise  Ged  May, 
without  any  great  difficulty,  be  supposed  to  have  more  ways  of  dispoeing  of  his  ereetwes" 
[I  add,  with  perfect  justice  and  equity,  and  with  equal  measure,  to  all  his  creatares,  as  wall 
accountable  as  unaccountable]  **  than  we  are,  at  present,  let  into  the  secrsi  el"*— But  if 
the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  not  promised  more  than  he  can  perform  (se  his  long 
delay  gives  his  well-wishera  cause  to  suspect  and  his  ill-wishera  to  hope)  this  natter  will  he 
explained  at  large,  in  his  account  of  the  scriptobe  doctbine  of  the  REDBMpnon,  whieb, 
be  has  told  us,  is  to  have  a  place  in  his  last  volume.f 

Nothing  now  remains  of  this  objection  but  what  reUtes  to  the  sanction  ci future 
and  I  would  by  no  means  deprive  the  faithful  Israelites  of  these.  His  Lordship 
this  to  make  his  best  of :  and,  in' his  opinion,  the  bestowing  even  of  a  reward,  to  wfateh 
has  no  title,  is  foul  dealing ;  for  he  joins  it  with  punishment,  as  if  his  consequence, 
God's  justice  and  goodness,  might  be  equally  deduced  from  either  of  them.'^«"A  rovoMat, 
says  he,  *^  was  made,  wherein  the  conditioos  of  obedience  and  disoliedienoe  were  Bot  fvllt, 
nor,  by  consequence,  fairly  stated.  The  Israelites  had  better  thhios  to  BOFEy  and 
worse  to  fear,  than  those  which  were  expressed  in  it."  Though  it  be  hard  on  a 
benefactor  to  be  denied  the  right  of  giving  more  than  he  had  promised;  it  is  still 
the  poor  dependent,  that  he  is  nut  at  liberty  to  receive  more.  True  it  is,  that  in  this 
the  conditions  are  not  fully  stated:  and  therefore,  according  to  his  Lordship's  logic,  it 
ooNssguENCK  NOT  FAIRLY.  To  Strengthen  this  consequence,  his  Lordship  conelBdes  la 
these  words — ''And  their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they  had  of  these  add^ 
tional  motives  [future  rewards  and  punishments]  to  restrain  them  from  poiytheisBi  and 
idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  purpose  of  divine  providence.'' 

Whoever  puts  all  these  Uiings  togetlier — '*  That  Moses  was  himself  of  the  rsoe  ef  israrl 
— ^was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Eg]rpt— and  capable  of  freeing  his  people  fron  their  yoke 
— that  he  brought  them  within  siglit  of  tlie  promised  land ;  a  fertile  country,  which  thsy 
were  to  conquer  and  inhabit — that  he  instituted  a  ^stem  of  laws,  which  has  been  the  ad- 
miration of  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages— 4hat  he  understood  the  doctrine  of  a  potvbb  tTATS; 
and,  by  bis  knowledge  gained  in  Kgypt,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  efficacy  of  R  fai  gsMsal: 
and  by  his  full  experience  of  the  rebellious  and  superstitious  temper  of  his  own  people,  eo^d 
not  but  see  how  useful  it  would  have  been  to  them  in  particular." — Whoever,  1  say,  pals 
all  these  things  together  (and  all  these  things  are  amongst  his  Lor^hip's  coifCHSlom)  and 
at  the  same  time  considers,  that  Moses,  throughout  his  wholo  system  of  law  and  relifisB* 
is  entirely  silent  ctuicerniog  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  will,  I  believe^  esn- 

*  OcUvo  Tracts  against  Dodwell  and  Collins,  p.  103.         f  Book  ix.  of  this  edition. 
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cMtydttt  there  was  somethiog  more  in  the  omission  th&ii  Lord  Bolingbroke  could  fkthom, 

Vy  U,  Jteit,  was  wJUiog  to  discover. 
But  let  us  turn  from  Moses's  conduct^  (which  will  be  elsewhere  considered  at  large)  to 

Ui  JLoidship'Sy  which  is  our  present  business. 
1.  Firrty  he  gives  us  his  on^ectures,  to  account  for  the  ondtsitm,  exclusive  of  Mosis*s 

<RH  Ugaiiam  :  but,  as  if  dissatisfied  vrith  them  himself  (which  he  well  might  be,  for  they 

dnUnr  ooe  another). 

&  m  moct  attempts,  you  see,  to  prove,  that  the  leyatiom  could  not  be  divine,  from  this 
Hgr  cfanrnifhince  of  the  omittUm, 

1  But  now  be  will  go  further,  and  demonstrato  that  an  bxtraobdinary  providbncb, 
iiob  a  flno  as  is  represented  bjr  Moses,  and  which,  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has 
Vm^Ap  fitNB  the  circumstance  of  the  omission,  was  actually  administored  in  the  Jewish  re- 
pektte,  could  not  possibly  be  administored  without  destroying  free-wUl;  without  making 
sMks  eerviie;  and  without  rekuring  univertal  benevolence, 

4.  And  lastly,  to  make  all  sure,  he  shuts  up  the  account  by  showing,  that  an  ejftraordinary 
proridsBee  could  answer  no  reasonable  end  or  purpose. 

In  Usi  first  and  last  order  of  evasions,  he  seems  to  be  alone ;  but  In  the  second  and  third 
^  fasd  the  pleaiure  of  seeing  many  an  orthodox  writer  against  the  Divine  Legation  in  con- 
VBDBEAcr  with  him,  to  use  his  Lordship's  language,  when  he  speaks  of  the  good  understand* 
iog  between  divinks  and  athusts. 

I  have  examined  his  first  and  second  order.  The  third  and  fourth  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered; it  is  the  Ust  refuge  of  his  infidelity. 

1.  Hie  prindpai  objection  to  the  administration  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  such  as 
Mosis  promised  to  his  people,  on  the  part  of  God,  is,  that  it  would  drstroy  prxe>will. 
Bnt  Ittre  let  me  observe,  that  he  afl*ect8  to  disguise  the  immediate  object  of  his  attack ;  and, 
in  ergninf  against  an  ejrtraordinaiy  providence,  chooses  to  consider  it  in  the  general,  as  the 
point  rises  out  of  an  imaginary  dispute  between  himself  and  the  divines ;  who,  he  pretends, 
are  dissetisfied  with  the  present  order  of  things,  and  require,  as  the  terms  d  their  acqui- 
esesnee  in  God's  government,  the  administration  of  an  eqwU  providence,  here.  But,  this 
ohttqii^in  disguising  the  true  object  of  his  attack,  not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  embarrass 
the  qosetion,  he  further  supporte  it  by  a  prevarication ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that  divines  are  dis- 
tttfffM  witii  the  present  order  of  tilings,  or  that  they  require  a  better.  All  the  ground  they 
ever  gave  his  Lordship  for  imputing  this  scandal  to  them,  being  only  their  assertion,  **  That 
if  tJM  present  state  be  the  whote  of  man'si  existence,  then  the  justice  of  God  would  have 
more  exactly  dispensed  good  and  evil  here;  but,  as  he  has  not  done  so,  it  follows,  that  there 
will  lie, a  state  oljrewards  and  punishmente  hereafter." 

Tliia  premised,  I  proceed  to  his  first  objection  : — '*  In  good  earnest,"  says  his  Lordship, 
"  is  a  sfstem  of  particular  providences,  in  which  the  Supreme  Being,  or  his  angels,  like  his 
miniaterB  to  reward,  and  his  executioners  to  punish,  are  constantly  employed  in  the  ai&irs 
of  mawUni*,  much  more  reasonable  f"  [than  the  gods  of  Epicurus  or  the  morale  of  Polrmo.] 
"  WaM  the  justicb  of  God  be  more  manifest  in  such  a  state  of  things  than  in  the  pre- 
sent ?  I  see  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part  of  man,  nor  for  justicb  on  the  part  of  God,  in 
socii  a  state."* 

His  Lofdship  asks,  whether  ^Justice  of  God  would  be  more  manifeet  in^such  a  stete  of 
tilings,  wiiere  good  is  constantly  dispensed  to  the  virtuous,  and  evil  to  the  wicked,  than  in 
tkg  priaemf,  when  good  and  evil  happen  inditierently  to  all  men?  If  his  Lordship  by  the 
yre&emi  etaie  i^tMnge,  includes  the  rectification  of  them  in  a  futore  state,  I  answer,  that  the 
jmatiee  o/Oodwomld  not  be  more  manifeet,  but  equally  and  fiilly  manifest  in  either  case.  If 
ills  Lordship  does  not  include  this  rectification  in  a  mture  state,  then  I  answer  his  question 
by  aaotlier.  Would  the  justice  of  the  civil  magistrate  be  more  manifest,  where  he  exactly 
dispenses  rewards  to  good  men,  and  punishment  to  evil,  than  when  he  suflers  the  cunning 
and  the  powerful  to  carve  for  themselves? 

But  he  eeet  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part  of  man,  nor  justice  on  the  part  of  GocU  If  be 
does  not  see,  it  is  his  own  fault.  It  is  owing  to  his  prevaricating  both  with  himself  and  his 
reader;  to  the  turning  his  view  from  the  scripture  representation  of  an  equal  providence,  to 
tlM  iniquities  of  Calvinistical  electionf  and  to  thejparti&lities  of  fanatics  concerning  the  fa- 
voured workings  of  the  Spirit ;  and  to  his  giving  these  to  the  reader,  in  ite  stead.  How 
dexterously  does  he  slide  enthusiasm  and  predestination  into  the  scripture  doctrine  of  an 
equal  providence! — If  some  men  were  determined  to  goodness  by  the  secret  workings  of 
tie  Spirit,  Stc.  Yes  indeed,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  to  allow  him,  that  under  an  equal  provi- 
dsnce,  the  will  is  overruled,  he  will  be  able  to  show  you,  there  is  an  end  of  all  merit  and 
demerit.  But  this  subslitoting  artificial  theology  (as  he  calls  it  when  he  is  in  a 
humour  to  abuse  it)  in  the  place  of  Bible-theology,  is  his  usiutl  leger-de-main.  So  again, — 
/  can  conceive  still  less^  that  individual  creatures  before  they  have  done  either  good  or  evil, 
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wwy,  bef(xre  their  actual  existence t  can  he  the  ofjetis  of  predilection  or  areriiiom,  of  loor      ^ 
hatred,  to  God.     Who,  of  the  gospel  divines,  against  whom  he  is  here  writing,  wwdd  fa^  ^ 
J;fin  conceive  any  thing  of  this  at  all?     It  is  the  ARTinaAL  TiraoLOGBR,  the  depfsrer,  at     -•• 
say9,  of  tho  gospel,  who  would  draw  him  into  so  absnrd  a  system.     But  what  fats  thii 
ploded  theology,  that  aboinids  only  in  human  inTentioiis,  to  do  with  the  extrwdlDaiy 
videnne,  represented  in  holy  writ !     To  say,  that  this  proridenoe  takes  away  man's 
and  God's  justice,  is  confounding  all  oiu-  ideas  of  riglit  and  wrmg.     Is  it  wA  the  hi, 
merit  of  a  rational  creature  to  comply  with  that  motive  which  has  most  real  wdght?  A 
is  not  God's  justice  then  most  manifest,  when  the  order  of  things  presents  fewest  dUfiroHii 
and  obscurities  in  our  contemplation  of  it?    His  Lordship  was  plainly  in  these  sentfaneni 
when,  arguing  against  God's  compliance  with  the  Jewish  hardhuss  of  hearty  he  thoagbl 
more  becoming  tlie  Master  of  the  universe,  to  bend  the  pcr^'erse  ttiffiicM  of  their 
and,  when  arguing  against  h  future  state  from  the  present  good  order  of  things,  he  wifi 
lie  says,  against  divines  and  athkistIs  in  conjunction,  that  there  is  litUe  or  noirre, 
in  the  present  dispensations  of  providence ;  at  least,  not  so  much  as  the  world  com: 
imagine.     And  why  was  this  paradox  advanced,  but  from  a  consciousness  that  the 
oxant  tl)c  present  administration  of  God's  providence  appeared,  the  more  mmifett  It 
liis  justrcc?     But  now  his  Lordship's  followers  may  be  apt  to  say,  that  their  master 
here  done  no  more,  indeed  scarce  so  much,  at  least  not  in  so  express  terms,  as  a  re! 
prelate,  in  one  of  his  discourses  at  the  Temple;  who  tells  ns,  "  That  aa  immediate 
vUiible  interposition  of  providence  in  behalf  of  the  righteous,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
wicked,  would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  and  ifOT  lkavb 
Foa  their  trial.'**     But  they  who  object  this  to  us,  Itave  not  cunsidered  the  nature 
moral  diifcrences.    For,  as  another  learned  pix;late  well  observes,  "  A  little  experience 
convince  us,  that  the  same  thing,  at  diflcrent  times,  is  not  the  same."^     Now  if  tfr^hvuT' 
Umes  may  make  such  alterations  in  identity,  what  must  different  mem  do?    The  tkim§  mr 
lieing,  by  all  candid  interpretation,  to  be  regulated  on  Mie  purpose  of  saying, 

%  Lord  Bolin^broke's  second  objection  against  an  equal  providencce  is,  that  ft  would 
VAKB  virtue  servile — «  If  the  good,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  happiness  which 
is  inseparable  from  virtue,  were  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  evil,  and  if  the  wicked,  besides 
all  those  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  vice,  and  those  which  happen  to  all  men  in  tl:e 
ocdlnary  course  of  events,  were  exposed  to  others  that  the  hand  of  God  Inflicted  on  tbera  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  such  good  men  would  luive  very  little  merit;  they  wookl 
have,  while  they  continued  to  Iw  good,  no  other  merit  than  that  of  children,  who  are 
ci^oled  into  their  duty;  or  than  that  of  galley  slaves,  who  ply  at  the  oar,  because  tfaej  hear 
and  see  and  fear  the  lash  of  the  boats wain.'*j; 

If  the  perfection  of  a  rational  creature  consljt  in  acting  according  to  reason ;  and  if  his 
merit  rises  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  perfection ;  how  can  that  state,  which  be^t 
secures  him  from  acting  in-ationally,  lessen  or  take  away  his  merit?  Are  tlie  actions  of 
the  Deity  of  less  worth  for  his  moral  incapacity  of  being  unju<it  or  malignant?  The  motive 
\khieh  induces  to  ri<;ht  action  is  indeed  more  or  less  excellent  according  to  the  dignity  or 
nature  of  the  agtiit:  but  the  question  here  is  not  concerning  the  excellence,  but  the  potrrr 
uf tho  motive  to  turn  action  into  passion;  which  is  tho  only  way  I  can  conceive  of  destror- 
ing  merit  in  tho  subject.  Now  I  hold,  that  this  fancy, — that  motives  exterior  to  the  being 
Ml  which  ihey  work,  arc  able  to  turn  an  agent  into  a  patient,  is  one  vi  Uie  greatest  of  phy- 
steal  al)snrdities;  and  therefore  commonly  goes  about  disguised  in  the  gari>  of  wutapk^ics. 
For  while  aukncy  remains,  merit  subsists:  the  degrees  uf  \\\\W\\  do  not  depend  on  the  Itm 
or  greater  force  which  tho  motives  have  on  the  allections,  but  on  the  more  or  lew  reason  <4 
the  choice.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  other  way  of  taking  away  the  merit  and  demerit  t4 
human  actions,  tliaii  by  taking  away  agency,  and  making  man  passive,  or,  in  other  tem». 

A  MACHINE. 

But,  to  cx}^»so  in  a  more  popular  way  the  futility  of  this  reasofu'ng,  it  will  be  sufDcient  to 
observe,  that  tho  o^tjtction  holds  equally  against  all  religious  sanctions  wluitsoever.  And  so 
indeed  it  was  fairly  uriiccl  by  Lord  Shaftesbury:  who  pretended  that  eyery  motive  regard- 
ing HKLF,  tended  to  servilizc  virtue.  Without  doubt,  one  sort,  just  as  much  as  another;  a 
future  state,  just  as  well  as  an  et/ual  prorideme.  Nay,  if  we  were  to  appreciate  matters 
very  nicely,  it  v*ouId  seem,  that  a  future  *tate  irithout  an  ff/ual  proridenrt  (for  they  arr 
always  to  Ih)  considered  separately,  as  they  belong  to  ditleri'nt  dispensations)  wouki  mofv 
strongly  incline  the  A\ill,  than  nu  efual  providence  trithout  a  future  state:  as  the  value  ot' 
future  above  prudent  pwid  is,  in  this  ca>ie,  immensely  great.  But  tlie  human  mind  bfinc 
M}  constituU'd,  that  the  distance  of  good  takes  off  prfiportiunably  from  its  influence,  tl.is 
brings  the  force  of  the  t\%o  sanctions  nearer  to  an  equality;  which  at  length  prove  but  this, 
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Thit  the  ol|)ecU€n  totht  merit  of  virtue  holds  •gainst  all  reUgloiis  sanctions  whatsoever. 
Bi  the  urn  it  tvhidi  objectioo.  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  was  not  only  more  ingenuous,  as  he  urged 
it  against  them  aU,  bat  more  consistent,  as  he  urged  it  on  his  doctrine  of  a  perfect  diehUer- 
etkimees  in  our  nature ;  whereas  Lord  Bolinghroke  is  amongst  those  who  hold,  that  teif- 
kee  and  eockti^  though  coincident^  are  two  essential  principles  in  the  human  irame. 

<(  That  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul,  \ 

And  one  regards  itself^  and  one  the  wholk." 

But  we  might  go  furtlier,  and  retort  upon  both  these  noble  adversaries  of  religion,  that  the 
rhariy  of  making  mrhte  eervile  alfects  all  moral,  as  well  as  religiou*  sanctions ;  as  well  that, 
whose  existence  they  allow,  as  those  which  they  would  persuade  us  to  be  visionary;  both 
these  illustrious  patrons  of  infidelity  acluiowledging  that  moral  sanction  which  arises  from 
GedTs  making  ike  practice  of  virtue  our  interest  ae  well  at  duty.*  Now  interett  and 
aerviUty  is,  it  seems,  the  same  thing,  with  these  generous  spirits,  as  it  was  with  the  good 
old  woman,  Joinville  speaks  of,  amongst  the  enthusiasts  of  Syria,  who  carried  about  a  pan 
of  live  coals  in  one  hand,  and  a  dish  of  cold  water  in  the  other,  to  bum  up  paradise  and  to 
extinguish  heU,  that  men  might  be  brought  to  serve  God  dispassionately  without  hqie  or 
lear«-^So  near  akin  are  fanaticism  and  freethinking,  that  their  nature  betrays  them  even 
when  they  ttrive  most  to  hide  their  common  parentage. 
His  Lordship's  third  cavil  to  an  equal  providence  is,  that  it  would  relax  general 

BRNEVOLEHCE. 

— "  But  would  there  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  some  further  defect  in  this  scheme?  I 
think  there  would.  It  seems  to  me,  that  these  good  men  being  thus  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular providences,  in  their  favour,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  might  be  apt  either  not  to 
contract,  or  to  lose  that  general  benevolence,  which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  that  public  spirit,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  society.  God  lias  made 
tlie  practice  of  morality  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty.  But  men  who  found  tliemselves 
constantiy  protected  from  the  evils  that  fell  on  others,  might  grow  insensibly  to  think  them- 
selves unconcerned  in  the  common  fate :  and  if  they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  they  would  relax  in  their  virtue ;  for  public  good  is  the  object  of  virtue.  They  might 
do  wone ;  spiritual  pride  might  infect  them.  They  might  l)ecome  in  their  own  imagina- 
tions the  little  flock,  or  the  chosen  sheep.  Others  have  been  so  by  the  mere  force  of  enthu- 
siasm, without  any  such  inducements  as  those  which  we  assume,  in  the  same  case ;  and 
experience  has  shown,  that  there  are  no  wolves  like  these  sheep. "f 

The  cate  aetumedf  to  which  his  Lordship  objects,  and  against  which  he  pretends  to 
arfpie,  is  that  of  an  rqwil  providence  which  exactly  dittrihutet  good  to  virtue,  and  to  vice, 
€vU,  Now  the  present  ol)jection  to  such  a  state  is,  au'  please  you,  that  this  favourable  dis- 
tineiion  of  good,  to  the  viituous  man,  would  l>e  apt  to  destroy  hie  general  benevolence  and 
pubiie  apirit.  These,  in  his  Lordship's  account,  and  so  in  mine  too,  are  the  most  sublime 
of  all  Tirtues ;  and  therefore,  it  is  agreed,  they  will  be  most  highly  rewarded :  but  the  ten- 
dency of  this^voftm^  distinction,  if  you  will  believe  him,  may  prove  the  lots  of  general 
bemevotence  and  puUic  spirit.  As  much  as  tliis  shocks  common  sense,  his  Lordship  has 
his  reason.  "  God  lias  made  the  practice  of  morality  our  interest  as  well  as  duty.  But 
men,  who  find  themselves  constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  fall  on  others,  might 
grow  insensibly  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  common  fate.'' 

Cod  hat  made  the  practice  of  morality  our  interest  as  well  at  duty.  Without  doubt  he 
has.  But  does  it  not  continue  to  be  our  interest,  under  an  equal,  as  well  as  under  an  un- 
equal providence?  Nay,  is  it  not  more  evidently  and  invariably  so,  in  the  absence  of  those 
inequalities  which  hinder  our  seeing  cluarly,  and  feeling  constantly,  that  the  practice  of 
morality  it  our  interest  as  well  as  duty? 

— "  But  men  who  found  themselves  constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  h\\  on 
others,  might  grow  insensibly  to  think  themselves  iniconccrned  in  the  common  pats." 
What  are  tliose  evils,  under  au  equal  providence,  which  fall  on  others,  and  from  which  the 
good  man  is  protected^  Are  they  not  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  wicked?  And 
how  is  tiie  good  man  protected  from  them?  Is  it  not  by  his  perseverance  in  virtue?  It  is 
therefore  impressible  he  should  grow  unconcerned  to  thof^o  evils  which  his  Lordship  calls  the 
common  fate,  when  he  sees  his  interest  and  his  duty  so  closely  connected,  that  there  is  no 
^•ay  of  avoltiing  those  evils  but  by  persevernig  in  viitue.  But  the  name  of  common  fate, 
which  he  gives  unto  them,  detects  his  ])revaricatiun.  He  pretends  to  reason  against  an 
equal  providence,  yet  slurs  in  upon  U9,  in  its  stead,  a  providence  which  only  protects  good 
men;  or  rather  one  certain  species  if  good  men;  and  leaves  all  other  to  their  <:omm<)N 
TXT  v..  But  admit  it  pcssif'le,  for  the  go<d  man  to  relax  in  his  lenevulence,  and  to  groie 
inAcnsihle  to  the  cor^man  fate:  there  i«,  in  the  state  here  assumed,  a  speedy  means  of 
bringing  him  to  hi  n:  self;  and  that  i«,  his  being  no  longer  protected  from  the  evils  that  fall 
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OH  other*:  for  when  men  reiajf  in  their  benevolence,  his  Lordship  tells  yen,  tkcjf  rdam 
their  virtue:  and,  give  me  leave  to  tell  his  Lordship,  that  when  men  relax  in  tiMir  viiia^ 
an  equal  providence  relaxes  in  its  protection ;  or,  to  spealc  more  properlf ,  the  rcwaids 
▼irtue  are  abated  in  proportion. 

However,  epirituai  pride,  he  says,  might  infect  the  virhume,  thue  proiedtd:  and  tUs 
will  prove  A  fortiori,  from  the  case  of  enthusiasts  ;  who  only  imagine  they  hava  tliss 
tection,  and  have  it  not.  Now,  what  if  we  should  say,  it  la  this  veiy  enAutimtUc 
itself,  and  not  the  visions  of  protection  it  is  apt  to  raise,  which  is  the  tnia  ca 
spiritual  pride  /  ENTuasiASM  is  that  temper  oif  mind,  in  which  the  ImagimtJan  kv  fst 
the  better  of  the  judgment.  In  this  disordered  state  of  things,  enthusiasm,  whan  it  hap- 
pens to  be  turned  upon  religious  matters,  becomes  FANATiciajf :  and  this,  in  its  aktreae, 
begets  the  fancy  of  our  being  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven.  Now,  arary  ana  tMsi, 
that  SPIRITUAL  PRIDE  is  the  cauee,  and  not  the  e£ect  of  the  disorder.  For  whal  tat 
spiritual  pride,  springing  out  of  presumptive  holiness,  could  bring  the  lanatie  la  fancy 
himself  exalted  above  the  common  condition  of  the  faithful  ?  It  la  tnia,  wlMn  ha  Is  got 
thus  hr,  the  folly  which  brought  him  hither,  may  carry  him  further;  and  thio,  all  to  eons 
will  be  indeed  the  eflect  of  this  disorder.  But  suppose  it  were  not  the  anthuaiastie  apirft, 
but  the  visions  of  protection,  it  is  apt  to  raise,  which  is  the  cause  of  spirltuil  pride ;  la  thsn 
no  diflerence  between  a  vision  and  a  reality  f  Fancy  may  occasion  thost  disoidan  wUeh 
fact  may  remove.  This,  I  persuade  myself,  is  the  case  here :  the  real  ooamniiiicalkB  if 
grace  purifies  those  passions,  and  exalts  them  into  virtues,  which  the  strong  dehajin  of 
such  a  state  only  renders  more  gross  and  violent.  And  here  It  may  be  worth  whila  la  take 
notice,  that  his  Lordship,  in  this  ol)jection  to  an  extraordinary  providence,  &om  tha  hoit 
It  does  to  general  benevolence,  seems  to  have  had  the  Jewish  peoi^  in  his  ej^,  who  in  Ihi 
latter  ages  of  their  republic  were  commonly  charged,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  oqiuBtly, 
r.'lth  want  of  benevolence  to  the  rest  of  mankind  :  a  &ct,  which  though  It  makes  noChing 
for  his  purpose,  makes  yery  much  for  mine,  as  it  furnishes  me  with  an  example  to  sappsst 
what  is  here  said  of  fanaticism ;  an  infirmity  pretty  general  amongst  tha  Jews  of  those  ages. 
They  had  outlived  their  extraordinary  providence;  but  not  the  memory,  nor  even  the  sft  rti 
of  it ;  nay,  Uie  warmer  tempers  were  hardly  brought  to  think  It  had  ceased.  TUs  filled 
them  with  spiritual  pride,  as  the  elect  of  God ;  a  disposition  which,  it  is  confessed,  tends 
readily  to  destroy  or  to  relax  general  benevolence.  But  what  now  are  tha  natural  conse- 
quences, which  the  actual  administration  of  an  equal  providence  would  hare  on  the  husBati 
mind  ?  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  a  warm  temper,  whose  object  was  religion,  woald_be 
obnoxious  to  the  common  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  too  apt  to  disgrace  Itself  by  spiritual 
pride:  but  as  this  is  one  of  tho  vices  which  an  equal  providence  is  always  at  hand  to  punish, 
the  cure  would  be  direct  and  speedy.  The  recovered  votary,  we  will  now  suppose  to  be  re> 
ceived  again  into  the  number  of  the  good ;  and  to  find  himself  in  the  UtUe  /lock  amd  dUsm 
sheep,  as  they  are  nicknamed  by  this  noble  writer.  Well,  but  his  danger  is  not  yat  over; 
the  sense  of  this  high  prerogative  of  humanity  might  revive,  in  a  warm  temper,  the  still 
unmortified  seeds  of  spiritual  pride.  Admit  this  to  be  the  case ;  what  fbllowa?  His  pride 
revives  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  be  again  humbled :  for  punishment  is  still  closely  attendant 
on  vice  and  folly.  At  length,  this  holy  discipline,  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  equal 
providence,  edectually  does  its  work ;  it  purifies  the  mind  from  low  and  selfish  partialities, 
and  ailoms  the  will  with  general  benevolence,  public  spirit,  and  love  of  all  its  felWw 
creatures. 

What  then  could  support  his  Lordship  in  so  perverse  a  judgment  concerning  the  stale 
and  condition  of  good  men  under  an  equal  providence?  That  which  supports  all  his  ethsr 
insults  oil  religion;  his  sophistical  change  of  the  question.  He  objects  to  an  equal  provi- 
dence (which,  religionists  pretend,  hatli  been  administered  during  one  period  of  the  dispen 
sation  of  grace)  where  good  men  arc  constantly  rewarded,  and  wick«i  men  as  constantly 
punished ;  and  he  takes  tlie  matter  of  his  objection  from  the  fanatical  idea  of  a/aroar<rf  cieof 
(^vrhich  never  existed  but  in  over-heated  brains),  where  reward  and  pwiishment  are  distri- 
buted, not  on  tho  proportions  of  merit  and  demerit,  but  on  the  diabolic  dreams  of  ceriaia 
eternal  decrees  uf  election  and  reprobation,  unrelated  to  any  human  principle  of  justice. 

But  now,  reader,  keep  the  question  steadily  in  your  eye,  and  his  Lordship's  rrasonlng  in 
this  {)aragraph  discloses  such  a  compluratlon  of  absurdities  as  will  astonish  you.  Yen  sea 
an  equal  providence,  which,  in  and  through  the  very  act  of  rewarding  benevolence,  poblic 
spirit,  and  humility,  l>eromes  instnimental  in  producing,  in  those  so  rewarded,  mlfi  ifiness, 
neuUnrt  of  the  public,  and  spiritual  pride. 

His  Lordship's  last  ohjertion  to  an  extraordhiar}'  providenci'  is,  that  it  would  not  A2«STva 

ITS  KNI». 

"  I  will  conrhide  this  head,**  ^ny^  ho,  "  by  observing,  that  we  have  rjtfiMf>le  as  well  as 
retiKon  for  U'',  when  wv  reject  the  hypotliesis  of  particular  providences.  God  was  the  kine 
oi  tlie  Jewish  |>eople.  His  presence  resided  amongst  them,  and  his  ju^ce  was  msuifestcri 
daily  in  rewarding  and  puoishing  by  uncfiin'voi-al,  signal,  and  miraculous  interpositions  ct 
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Mi  pvwtr.  Tbe  eflect  of  all  was  this,  the  people  rebelled  at  one  time,  and  repented  at  an- 
idMr.  Futleiilar  proridencee,  directed  by  God  himself  immediately,  upoo  the  spot,  if  I 
mtf  WKf  io,  bad  particular  temporal  eflbcts  only,  none  general  nor  lasting:  and  the  people 
were  so  little  satisfied  with  this  system  of  goTomment,  that  they  deposed  the  Supreme 
BeiDf^  and  insisted  to  have  another  king,  and  to  be  governed  like  their  neighbours."* 

In  sapport  of  this  last  objection,  the  reader  sees,  his  Lordship  was  forced  to  throw  off  the 
aiik,  and  Jairly  to  tell  us  what  he  aimed  at;  that  is  to  say,  to  discredit  the  extraordinary 
■Wfidmca  mentioned  by  Moses.  An  equal  providence*  sajrs  he,  will  not  answer  its  end. 
What  is  its  end?  Here,  his  prevarications  bring  us,  as  usual,  to  our  distinctions. — When 
this  pravideoce  is  administered  for  the  sake  of  par ticidar*,  its  first  end  is  to  discipline  us  in 
virtoii,  and  keep  us  in  our  duty:  when  administered  for  the  sake  of  a  communUy^  its  first 
flod  is  to  support  the  institution  it  had  erected.  Now  his  Lordship,  proceeding  from  rea- 
iSD  to  example,  gives  us  this  of  the  Jewish  republic,  to  prove  that  an  equal  or  extraordinary 
providence  does  not  answer  one  or  other  or  both  these  ends. 

But  it  is  unlucky  for  him,  that  here,  where  he  employs  the  example,  he  cannot  forbear, 
aaj  mora  tii^  in  numberless  other  places  of  his  writings,  to  tell  us  that  he  believes  nothing 
of  the  matter. — *'  How  long  this  theocracy  may  be  said  to  have  continued,"  says  he,  **  I 
am  ^te  ancooeemed  to  know,  and  should  be  sorry  to  mispend  my  time  in  inquiring.'' 
The  example  then  is  unreal,  and  only  brought  as  an  argunjent  ad  hmninem.  But,  the  mis- 
lortime  is,  that  no  laws  of  good  reasoning  will  admit  such  an  argument  ad  hominem  on  this 
qnestion,  0/^  kffkcts  of  a  asAL  emtraordinary  providence;  because  the  nature  of  the 
aftets  of  a  bkal  providence  can  never  be  discovered  by  the  effects  of  a  pretended  one. 
Toa^  the  truth,  his  Lordship  is  at  present  out  of  luck.  For  had  he  indeed  believed  the 
txtraordinary  providence  of  the  Jews  to  be  real,  his  own  representation  of  the  case  would, 
en  Iria  own  principles,  have  proved  it  but  pretended.  For  it  is  a  principle  with  him,  that 
where  the  means  do  not  produce  the  end,  such  means  (all  pretences  notwithstanding)  are 
bat  human  inventions.  It  is  thus  he  argues  against  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion; 
which  he  concludes  to  be  an  imposture  from  its  not  having  eflected  that  lasting  reformation 
of  momars,  which  he  supposes  was  its  principal  design  to  accomplish. 

So  fiff  as  to  the  choice  of  his  example.  He  manages  no  better  in  the  application 
ef  it. 

We  Imto  distinguished,  concerning  the  ends  of  an  extraordinary  providence.  Let  us  sup- 
pose now,  that  his  Lordship  takes  the  principal  end  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  to  be  the  refor- 
mation oi  partlcuiare.  He  refers  to  their  history,  and  pretends  to  show  they  were  not 
nlormed.  Now,  whatever  other  consequences  may  attend  this  supposed  fact,  the  most 
ehvioaB  and  glaring  is  this;  that  his  Lordship,  in  proceeding  from  feason  to  example,  has 
givMi  ia  inch  an  example  as  overturns  or  supersedes  all  his  reasoning.  According  to  his 
rsaaopJng,  an  extraordinary  providence  would  tie  virtue  and  good  manners  so  fast  down 
upoa  tmrf  individual,  that  Ids  very  will  would  be  forced,  and  the  merit  of  doing  what  he 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  forbear,  absolutely  destroyed.  Tbe  reader  would  now  perhaps  ex- 
pect his  example  should  confirm  this  pretended  fact  Just  otherwise.  His  example 
shows  his  Act  to  be  a  fiction,  and  that  men  remained  as  bad  as  ever. 

But  I  have  no  need  of  taking  any  artificial  advantage  of  his  Lordship's  bad  reasoning. 
For,  wlian  wo  see  it  so  constantly  opposed  to  truth,  it  is  far  from  being  an  additional  dis- 
credit to  it,  that  it  is  as  constantly  opposed  to  itself. 

The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  great  and  principal  end  of  the  Jewish  theocracv,  was  to 
keep  tiiat  people  a  separate  nation,  under  their  own  law  and  religion,  till  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah:  and  to  prepare  things  for  bis  reception,  by  preserving  amongst  them  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  uifiTY.  Now,  to  judge  whether  the  theocracy  or  extraordinary  providence  cfiected 
its  end,  we  liave  only  to  consider,  whether  this  people,  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  did  con- 
tinue a  distinct  nation  separated  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  mankind,  and  distinguished 
from  them,  by  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  And  on  inquiry,  we  shall  find,  they  not 
only  did  continue  thus  distinct  and  distinguished,  but  have  so  continued  ever  since.  A 
circumstance  which,  having  no  example  amongst  any  other  people,  is  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  tluU  there  must  have  been  some  amazing  power  in  that  theocracy,  which  could  go  on 
operating  for  so  many  ages  after  tbe  extraordinary  administration  of  it  had  ceased.  Let  us 
conclude,  therefore,  that  his  Lordship  liavlng  nothing  to  urge  against  the  due  eflncacy  of 
this  extraordinary  providence,  but  that,  the  people  rebelled  at  one  time  and  repented  at  an- 
ether,  and  that  thie  providence  had  only  temporary  effects,  is  the  most  ample  confession  <^ 
his  defeat. 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  430. 

>  / 
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P.  237,  A.  Yet  some  writers  against  the  Divine  Legation  will  hare  St,  that  firora  the 
Yeiy  context  [ver.  16,  17,  To  Abrt^m  and  hU  teed  were  the  promuet  madef  Ac.  Tke 
COVENANT  that  UHU  confirmed  before  of  Ood  in  Christf  3rc.]  it  appears  that  St  Paul  means, 
the  law  was  added  not  barely  to  the  patriarchal  religion,  but  to  the  promise  of  tke  mAmf- 
ance,  the  covenant  thai  wcu  confirmed  before  of  God;  and  from  thence,  conclude  that  the 
Jewish  religion  had  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  This  it  is  to  have  a  retrospective  view, 
and  with  a  microscopic  eye!  For  had  they,  when  thev  went  one  step  backward,  but  gooe 
two,  they  would  have  seen,  St  Paul  could  not  possibly  have  had  their  meaning  In  view,  iioc 
at  vcr.  15,  lie  expressly  says, — though  it  be  but  a  man*s  covenant  [much  less  if  it  be 
God's]  yet  if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man  disannuUeth  or  addeth  thereto.  The  law  theieftae 
mentionted  as  added  in  the  19th  verse,  cannot  be  understood,  in  the  apostle's  sense,  as 
being  added  to  the  covenant  that  teas  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  or  indeed  to  any 
thing,  but  to  the  patriarchal  religion  of  the  unity. 

P.  245,  B.     II  [Ninus  fils  de  Bclus]  ne  peut  6tre  inventeur  de  Tidolatrie  qui  Atolt  bien 

?lus  ancienne ;  je  ne  dis  pas  seulemeut  en  Egypte,  mais  meme  au  delk  de  I'Euphrate,  paiaque 
lachel  deroba  les  teraphims,  &c. — II  faut  alier  en  Egypte  pour  trouver  sur  celaqnelque  chose 
du  mieux  fond6.  Grotius  croit  que,  du  temps  de  Joseph,  I'idolatrie  n'itoit  point  encore  com- 
mune en  Egypt.  Cepcndant  on  voit  des-lors  dans  ce  pays  un  extreme  attachement  k  la  magie, 
h  la  divination,  aux  augures,  h  rinterpretation  des  songes,  &c. — Mo^se  defend  d'adorer  au- 
cune  figure,  ni  de  ce  qui  est  visible  dans  les  cieux  ni  de  ce  qui  est  sur  la  terre,  ni  de  ce  qui 
est  dans  les  caux.  VoWk  la  defense  generate  d'adorer  les  astres,  les  animaux,  et  les  poissons. 
Le  veau  d'or  etoit  uiie  imitation  du  dieu  Apis.  La  niche  de  Moloch,  dont  parle  Amos,  ^toit 
apparemmeiit  portee  avec  une  figure  du  soleil.  Mo^se  defend  aux  Hebreux  d'immoler  aux 
boucs,  com  me  ils  out  fait  autrefois.  La  mort  en  Thonneur  duquel  il  defend  de  &irB  le 
deiiil,  ^toit  le  memo  qu'Osiris.  Beelphegor,  aux  mystdres  duquel  ils  furent  entrain^s  par 
les  femmes  do  Madian,  etoit  Adonis.  Moloch  cruelle  divinity,  u  laquelle  on  immoloit  des 
victimes  humaiiies,  ^toit  commune  du  tems  de  Moyse,  aussi-bien  que  ces  aiwminables 
sacrifices.  Les  Cliaiianeens  adoroicnt  des  modches  et  d'autres  insectes,  au  rapport  de 
Tauteur  do  la  sagesse.  Le  meme  autcur  nous  parle  des  Egyptiens  d'alors  comme  d*ttn 
peuple  plonge  dans  toutes  sortes  d 'abominations,  et  qui  adoroit  toutes  sortes  d'animaox, 
meme  les  plus  dangereux,  et  les  plus  nuisibles.  Le  pays  de  Chanaan  ^toit  encore  phis 
corrompu.  Moyse  ordonne  d'y  abbattre  les  autels,  Ics  bois  sacr^s,  les  idoles,  les  mooumens 
supei-stitieux.  II  parle  des  ciiclos,  ou  Ton  eiitretenoit  un  feu  etemel  en  I'bonneur  du  sokil. 
VoWli  la  plus  indubitable  epoque  qui  nous  ayons  de  I'idolatrie.  Mais  ce  n'est  point  une 
epoquo  qui  nous  en  montre  sa  source  ct  le  commencement,  ni  meme  le  progres  et  I'avaoce- 
ment:  ellu  nous  presentc  unu  idolatrie  achev6e,  et  |K)rt^e  h  son  comblc;  lei  astres,  les 
linmmes,  les  animaux  memos  ador^  comme  autant  divinites;Ia  magie,  la  divination, 
Timpiete  au  plus  liaut  point  on  dies  puissent  aller:  enfiii  le  crime,  et  lesdesordres  honteux, 
suites  ordiiiaircs  du  culte  superstiticux  et  de  regie. — Calmet,  Dissert,  sur  TOrigine  de 
ridolatric,  tom.  i.  pp.  431,  432. — Thus  far  Uiis  learned  writer.  And  without  doubt,  his 
account  of  the  early  and  overhearing  progress  of  idolatry  is  exact. — Another  writer,  who 
would  ))&5s  for  such,  is  in  different  sentiments.  He  thinks  its  rise  and  progriesB  much 
lower.  If  tee  look,  says  he,  amongst  the  Canaanites,  ire  shall  find  no  reason  to  imagine 
thtU  there  was  a  religion  different  from  that  of  Abraham.  Abraham  travelled  up  and  down 
many  years  in  this  country,  and  was  resjteded  by  the  inhabitants  of  it,  as  a  person  in  grtal 
favour  icith  God,  ^r.  And  again,  ylbrtham  was  entertained  by  Pharaoh  witkomi  tke  op- 
jtearancc  tf  any  indisposition  towards  him,  or  any  the  least  sign  of  their  having  a  different 
religion  from  that  whvh  Abraham  himself  professed  and  jrirtised. — Connect,  of  Sac.  and 
I'lof.  Hist.  vul.  i.  pp.  VtOO,  and  312.  But  iicre  tlie  learned  author  was  deceived  by  mrre 
niddi-ni  ideas:.  He  did  not  rcfltct  on  that  general  prineiplc  ol  intercommunity,  so  oesenUal 
to  paganism,  which  made  all  ils  foilo^vers  disposed  to  receive  the  God  of  AbrahuB  ai  a 
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true,  thoufh  tiitdaiy»  Deity.    Josephus  (the  genius  of  whose  times  could  not  Irat  give  him 
t  right  notion  of  this  matter)  saw  well  the  consistency  between  the  Toneration  paid  to 
Abraham's  Ood,  and  the  SdohUry  of  the  venerators ;  as  appears  from  his  making  that  patri- 
arch the  first  who  propagated  the  belief  of  one  God,  after  the  whole  race  of  mankind  was 
rank  into  idolatry ;  and  at  the  same  time  making  all  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  pay 
iVTerence  to  his  God.     Of  Abraham  he  then  speaks,  Am  tm/t*  »m)  f^uTt  It  i^trii  /lul^tt 
rSf  mXXttt  fi^^^Mf*  »»*  ^n*  iri(4  rw  Sttv  ^tf^av,  4»  A-rturs  ^tnifioiut  iTvoi,  xmtfifai  km  fitrttm 
fimXttv  tyftt.     nM^rW  flf  r«A/Mi  6i*v  kvo^HL^m  %nfu»v^09  rmw  tXtn  ha.- — Lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
He  makes  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Egypt  tell  Pharaoh  at  once,  that  the  pestilence  was  sent 
from  God  in  punishment  for  his  intended  violation  of  the  stranger's  wife:  Kara  finuf  ei«v 
r«  %tnit  tivTtf  wm^Ufm  a^irnftmff  0*  h^t,  Ip*  »7t  UiXn^tv  Uvfi^i^tu  rev  ^Imv  riiv  yvfeuxa.-^ 
Cap.  B.     And  Abimelech,  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  ready  to  own  the  same  author  of 
his  punishment.     *(^lit*  ■'(•f  ^*yf  ^'X«vf,  ^g  §  ^1$  alrtf  ravrtiw  Waymyt  vn*  wn  viti^ 
UAmlmt  TtIS  %iu»  pvXAfffmt  ifvfififTf  aitrif  rn»  yinm,7»a, — Cap.  12.  Antiq. 

P.  260,  C.  These  considerations  will  lead  us  to  a  right  apprehension  of  that  part  of 
the  history  of  Jesus,  where  James  and  John,  on  the  inhospitable  behaviour  of  a  village  of 
Ssmaria,  say  to  their  Master,  in  the  legal  spirit  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Lard,  teiii  thou 
thai  tre  cmnmandfirt  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  conntme  them,  even  as  Eliae  did  f 
Rut  he  turned,  and  reduked  them,  and  said;  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of. 
For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  conte  to  destroy  men*s  lives,  but  to  save  them, — Luke  ix.  54,  55, 
56,  t.  #.  You  consider  not  tliat  you  are  no  longer  under  the  dispensation  of  works  (in 
which  a  severity  of  this  kind  was  just  and  necessary),  but,  of  grace,  in  which  all  restraint 
and  punishraeht  of  opinions  would  be  mischievous  and  unlawful.  Here  we  see  the  very 
disposition  to  intolerance  in  James  and  Juhn  is  severely  censured.  Yet  the  same  temper 
in  Paul,  even  when  proceeding  into  act,  is  passed  over  >vithout  reproof,  when  Jesus,  after 
his  resurrection,  is  pleased  to  reveal  his  truth  to  him  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Our  Lord, 
instead  of  condemning  the  nature  of  the  practice,  only  assures  him  of  the  vanity  of  its 
eAects,  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. — Acts  ix.  6.  The  reason  of  this 
diflerent  treatment  is  evident.  James  and  John  had  given  their  names  to  the  religion  0^ 
Jesus,  in  which  all  force  was  unjust.  Paul  was  yet  of  the  religion  of  Moses,  where  restraint 
was  lawful.  On  this  account  it  is  that  this  apostle,  when  speaking  of  his  merits  as  a  Jew, 
expresses  himself  in  this  manner.  For  ye  have  heard  of  my  conversation  in  time  past;  how 
that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God,  and  wasted  it:  and  profited  in  the 
Jeteish  religion  above  many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation, — Gal.  i.  13.  Here  he  malces 
the  persecution  and  the  profiling  to  go  hand  in  band.  And  again.  Though  I  might  also 
have  conJSdence  in  thejtesh.  If  any  other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust 
in  the  fluh,  I  more:  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of 
JBemjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;  as  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee;  concemittg  xeal, 
PBUXCOTiNG  THE  CHURcn;  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless.  But 
^hat  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ. — Phil.  iii.  4.  Here  he 
glories  in  the  action,  as  plainly  meritorious.  And  so  indeed  it  was  in  a  Jew,  as  appeani 
from  the  commendations  given  to  it  in  the  case  of  Phineas,  and  others.  Yet  where  he 
iqpeaks  of  it,  under  his  present  character  of  a  Christian,  he  condemns  it  as  horrid  and  de- 
testable; and  tliis,  iu  order  to  show  his  followers  how  it  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus.  To  the  Corinthians  he  says,  /  am  the  least  of  the  apostles;  that  am  not 
meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God. — 1  Ep.  xv.  9. 
And  to  Timothy,  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted 
wte  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry;  who  was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor, 
and  injurious.  But  I  obtained  meny,  because  I  did  it  in  ignorance  and  unbelief;  1 
Ep.  i.  12,  t.  e,  being  a  Jew. 

P.  254,  D.  Dr  Stebbing,  though  he  differs  from  Mr  Foster  in  most  other  matters,  yet 
agrees  with  him  in  this,  **  That  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  Jewish  law  in  punishing  ido- 
laters with  death,  did  not  depend  on  the  particular  form  of  government.'* — Hist,  of 
jlbraham.  In  which  he  is  much  more  consistent  Uian  his  dissenting  neighbour.  For  the 
Doctor  approves  of  persecution  for  opinions ;  whereas  tlie  minister  pretends  to  condemn  it. 
P.  255,  E.  It  is  ivtrange  to  consider  how  much  Dr  Spencer  has  mistaken  this  matter, 
where,  in  his  reasons  of  a  theocracy  ex  parte  seculi,  as  he  calls  them,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing: '*  Seculi  moribus  ita  factum  erat,  ut  dii  sui  principatum  qucndam  inter  ser\'os  sues 
ohtinereiit,  et  nomine  rituque  regio  colerentur.  Nam  seculo  illo  deos  titulis  illis  Molock, 
Elohim,  Baalim,  et  hujusmodi  aliis,  regibus  et  magnatibus  tribui  solitis,  insignire  solebant: 
cos  imperii  arbitros  plerumque  ponebant,  cum  nee  bella  gerere,  nee  civitatem  condere,  nen 
regem  eligcre,  nee  grandius  aliquid  moliri  solerent,  priusquam  deos  per  orarula  vel  aut- 
picia  consuluissent.'^ — ]>isscrt.  de  Theoc.  Jud.  cap.  iii.  p.  237.  Ed.  Cliap.  But  these  aro 
no  marks  that  the  ]>agans  attributed  any  kind  of  civil  regality  to  their  gods.  As  to  their 
regal  titles,  those  were  what  tliey  had  retained  from  the  time  of  their  real  kingship  in  the 
state  of  humainly.     And  as  to  tiu;  cousultiog  their  oracles  on  all  public  allairs  of  moment, 
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this  was  the  consequence  of  pagan  religion's  having  a  pubUc  at  well  <u  prwmle  parL  But,, 
for  an  acknowledged  God  to  be  chosen  and  received  by  any  people  as  their  rmX  mcmnk  vr" 
dvil  magistrate,  was  a  thing  altogether  unknown  to  pagpnism.— The  bariMd  Miriyii, 
with  his  usual  bias,  endeavours  to  insinuate,  that  the  InstitiitioD  of  a  tkeocraey  wm  ta  tes- 
tation of  pagan  custom:  Moses  pridem  BuM^mrUu  declaravit  Ebneorum  IUiiipiibUcMB;at 
sibi  potestas  regia  deferretur:  Athenienses  autem  At§»^rm9  suam  ab  ApoUiiM  iiiliihuiil, 
ut  ret^u  nomen  Jovi  cederet;  neque  tarn  titulus  quam  potestas  regia  imminuaretiir.— SeCi 

xiii.  p.  340 But  the  question  here  is  not  about  the  name,  but  the  tkimf,     Tkm  pafWi 

might  call  their  national  gods  by  the  name  of  kings,  and,  by  a  bokler  figure,  nd^  mU 
their  government,  put  under  the  protection  of  a  tutelaiy  deity,  by  the  name  of  a  tk§oerme$: 
but  a  real  theocracy  is  that  only  where  the  laws  of  the  institution  have  all  a  referenee  tm  iLe 
actual  rule  of  a  tutelary  god,  whether  the  true  God  or  false  ones;  and  such  a  theocracy  Is  at 
where  to  be  found  but  in  the  land  of  Judea. 

P.  270,  F.  For  this  was  the  only  use  the  pagans  ever  thought  of  making  of  the  fods  of 
their  enemies  when  they  had  stolen  them,  or  taken  them  away  by  force.  Apioo  had  imb- 
tioned  one  Zabidus  an  Idumean,  who,  when  the  Jews  were  waning  against  his  caaa/tirpatm, 
made  a  bargain  with  the  enemy  to  deliver  Apollo,  one  of  their  tutelary  gods.  Into  their 
hands ;  and  Josephus,  when  he  comes  to  confute  this  idle  tale,  takes  It  lor  granted  that  tks 
only  supposed  cause  of  such  pretended  traffic  was  to  gain  a  new  tutelary  deity;  and  en  this 
founds  his  argument  against  Apion:  How  t^^en,  sajrs  he,  can  jipion  pertitt  m  aeeutki§  ut 
of  not  having  gods  in  common  with  others,  when  our  forgathers  were  to  easUjf  periuadei 
to  believe  that  /IpoUo  was  coming  into  their  service?     T/  V  iftm  tn  nuvtsyfu  ri  pm  uemsk 

•Jr#iJr— Vol.  ii.  p.  478. 

P.  282,  G.  I  call  them  licentious,  principally,  for  the  extravagant  reafooingi  eonoern- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  divine  inspiration  of  scripture.  The  Irst  he 
retracted  and  confuted,  when  the  spirit  of  contradiction  had  given  way  to  better  prindplei; 
the  other  (which  he  had  inserted  into  the  letters  as  the  work  of  another  niao)  he  never,  that 
1  know  of,  atoned  for,  by  any  retraction  whatsoever. 

P.  287,  H.  Dr  Sykes  has  undertaken  to  confute  the  censure  liere  passed  upon  Dr  Speoeer. 
«  Here  it  is,"  says  this  answerer,  *'  that  Mr  W.  attacks  Dr  Spencer's  diasertatioD  od  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  Are  we  not  now  from  hence  to  imagine  that  Dr  Speucer  was  ooa  if 
those  writers  that  supposed  the  theocracy  to  have  ended  with  the  judges." — An 
tion  of  Mr  W.'s  account,  &c.  p.  168.  What  demands  of  imagination  his  trade  of 
ing  may  have  upon  him,  I  do  not  know.  But  from  my  words,  a  &ir  reasoner  would  k 
nothing  but  that  I  meant  to  prove  what  I  said :  namely,  that  Dr  Spencer's  dIseowM  of  the 
theocracy  is  weak  and  inconsistent, 

His^rst  charge f  says  he,  against  Spencer  is,  that  he  thought  the  theocracy  was  estmbHsked 
by  degrees,  and  abrogated  by  degrees.  **  A  conceit  highly  absurd,"  says  Mr  fF.  Bmt 
wherein  lies  the  absurdity  of  this  gradual  progress  and  gradual  declension? — Pp.  170.  The 
absurdity  lies  here.  When  God  is  pleased  to  assume  the  character  of  civil  magistrate,  he 
must,  like  all  other  magistrates,  enter  upon  his  office  at  once,  and  (as  common  sense  re- 
quires) abdicate  it  at  once.  Now  the  goveniment  under  such  a  magistrate  la  what  we  pre- 
perly  call  a  theocracy.  Therefore  to  talk  of  the  gradual  progress  and  gradual  deetensAem  ef 
this  mode  of  civil  relation,  is  the  same  as  to  talk  of  tlie  gradual  progress  and  gradual  de- 
clension of  paternity,  or  any  other  mode  of  natural  relation ;  of  which,  I  suppoee^  till  bow, 
nobody  ever  lieard. 

lie  goes  on— (/*  there  be  any  absurdity  or  inconsistency  in  this  manner  ^  speakai^p  it 
may  be  jrsTiFiKD  by  Mr  fF's  own  authority.  That  is,  my  absurdity  will  justify  anitlMr 
man's.  But  this  is  doing  me  an  honour  which  I  do  not  pretend  ta  Well,  but  boir  de  I 
Justify  Dr  Spencer?  Why,  I  say,  it  seems,  "  that  in  the  period  immediately  preeedlng  the 
Jewish  captivity,  on  the  gradual  withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  providence  Iroiii  then,  tksf 
began  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  God's  further  peculiar  regard  to  them  as  hie  choaae 
people."  &>  that  here,  says  Dr  Sykes,  he  expressly  ovens  a  gradual  witadbawiiio  op 
TiiK  EXTRAORDINARY  pRoviDBNCE  ffom  the  Jcws.  jind  wherc  is  the  ahewdkf  ef  Dr 
Spencer's  gradual  declension  or  imminution  of  the  theocracy  trAicA  MrfFJegrmimml 
withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  providence  is  not  liable  unto?  Or  was  not  tkeyrmdmai 
withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  providence  a  proper  imnunution  of  the 
171.  He  is  so  pleased  with  this  argument  that  he  repeats  it  at  p.  218.  Yet  wkio 
have  suspected  him  of  wliat  he  here  discovers,  a  total  ignorance  c^  any  diftrence 
the  FORM  of  government  and  the  administration  of  it?  Now  Dr  Spencer  talked  ef  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  form  of  government  which  I  thought  absurd:  I  spoke  of  Um  gradeal 
decline  of  the  administration  of  it ;  which,  whether  it  be  equally  absuni,  let  thuae  deleft 
mine  who  have  seen  (unless  perhaps  the  rarity  of  the  fuit,  has  made  it  escape  ehicrvati— ) 
an  administration  of  goveniment  grow  worse  and  worse,  while  Uvfform  of  it  stiU 
the  same. 
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80  mach  as  to  Spencer*!  aUurdHy.  We  come  next  to  his  incoruistewy,  io  supposing 
IHW  ibortepe  of  the  theocracy  till  the  time  of  Christ,  and  yet  that  it  was  entirely  abrogated 
If  the  Mtahlishment  of  the  Idnga.  Of  this  inconsistency,  Dr  Spencer  is  absolved,  by  the 
of  our  answerer,  in  the  following  manner:— /f^re  again  is  Dr  Spencer  much  mit- 
i,/rom  net  eontidering  what  he  mbant  by  the  abrogation  of  God*s  govem- 
Not  that  the  theocracy  entirely  ceased;  but  the  gOYemment  received  an  altbra- 
noif  mtd  ABATBMBNT.  And  therefore  he  ueet  more  than  once  the  phraee  of  regi minis 
■fTATl,  i»  tkia  very  section  ;  fThere  is  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  this  way  of  rea- 
mmimyf  umUss  abrogedion  is  made  to  signify  a  total  abortion,  and  duration  is  to  be  construed 

Hm  aaks,  where  is  the  absurdUy  of  this  way  <^  reasoning?  I  did  not  accuse  Spencer  of 
timtrdity  in  his  way  of  reasoning,  but  of  contradiction  in  his  way  of  expression.  I  seo 
t  f^amning  there  is,  or  can  be,  in  a  man's  delivering  what  he  thinles  a  fact:  such  as  his 
flpinioo  of  the  duration  of  a  form  of  goYemment.  But  he  who  cannot  distinguish  reason- 
ing fraaa  tsrpression^  may  be  well  excused  for  confounding  the  form  of  gotfemmeni,  and  the 
•imimitlrafifm  of  government  with  one  another. 

However^  Spencer,  he  says,  is  much  misrepresented ^  he  did  not  mean  by  abrogation  a 
OBAhng;  iut  an  alteration  and  abatement.  It  seems  then,  a  writer  is  much  misre- 
pemtMtd  if,  when  he  is  charged  with  an  inconsistent  ejfpression,  h\%  meaning  mav  be  proved 
eoBfliitant.  A  good  commodious  principle  for  the  whole  class  of  answerers!  But  ho  tells 
« tkil  A^nsfsft'on  [regimen  abrogatum]  does  not  signify  ceasing.  Where  did  he  get  his 
Latin?  far  the  Roman  writere  use  it  only  in  the  sense  of  dissolution,  abolition,  or  Uie  en- 
Mwt  t^mwing  of  an  office  or  command.  What  then  does  it  signify?  Alteration,  he  sa)rs, 
•■tf  ABATSMBNT.  Bot  uow  where  did  he  get  his  English?  Our  country  writers,  I  thinic, 
ose  the  word  alteration  to  signify  a  change ;  and  abatement,  to  signify  no  change ;  no  alter- 
atfoi  la  the  qualities  of  things,  but  a  diminution  only  in  the  vigour  of  their  operations. 
Whal  tlw  aiteration  of  a  theocracy,  or  any  other  form  of  government  is,  we  well  understand ; 
hut  whit  the  mkUement  of  it  is,  one  is  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  However,  tliis  1  know, 
thil  Dr  Sykee  here  confirms  what  I  charge  upon  him,  the  confounding  the  mode  of  govem- 
■Mnt  with  the  administration  of  it:  alteration  being  applicable  to  the  former,  and  abatement, 
enhr  to  the  latter. 

•  B«t  hit  fanference  from  this  special  reasoning,  is  worth  all  the  rest — and  therefore 
Sipemetr  uses,  more  than  once,  the  phrase  of  regiminis  mctati,  in  this  very  section.  There- 
yW«/  Wherefore?  Why,  because  by  abrogati  he  meant  only  abated,  therefore  he  uses  mux- 
tatit  **«^  fi^^"*  ^'•^  to  explain  himself.  That  is  to  say,  «  because,  by  totumj  T  mean  pars, 
nnmBVOBB  I  ose  omne  more  than  once,  to  explain  my  meaning."  Well,  if  he  did  not  clear 
H  ip  hefere,  he  has  done  it  now. 

— And  where,  says  he,  is  the  absurdity  or  inconsistency  of  this  way  of  reasoning?  Nay, 
far  that  matter,  the  reasoning  is  full  as  good  as  the  criticism.  But  here  he  should  have 
itapiml ;  for  so  fatal  is  his  expression,  where  the  fit  of  answering  is  upon  him,  that  he  can- 
not ask  quarter  tor  one  blunder  without  commiting  another — Uniess  abrogation  is  made 
to  Migmfy  a  total  abolition,  and  duration  is  construed  to  be  cessation. — **  I  can  find,'* 
WKfU  hif  "noabeurditynor  inconsistency  in  Dr  Spencer,  without  perverting  the  common  s!g- 
nWettUm  ^lifurAa:**'- without  calling  duration  cessation. — ^This  is  his  argument;  and  so 
far  was  well.  But  he  goes  on— ^mf  abrogation  a  total  abolition.  Hero  he  sinks  again ;  for 
mhrogaHtm  was  abolition,  amongst  all  nations  and  languages,  till  Dr  Sykes  first  pleaded  in 
ettuti  mini.  Well,  but  our  answerer  will  go  fSurther:  and  having  so  ably  vimlicatcd  Dr 
Spencer,  he  will  now  show,  though  tlie  Doctor  be  consistent ^  yet  so  am  not  I :  for  that  I 
bold,  the  extraordinary  providence  entirely  ceased  on  the  return  from  the  captivity:  from 
trlMDoe,  SBJB  this  subUe  logician,  I  argue  thus,  "  If  the  extraordinary  providence  en- 
lirely  oeaoed  on  the  full  settlement  of  the  Jews  after  their  return,  it  ceased  some  centuries 
ai  least  before  the  days  of  Christ;  and  consequently  the  theocracy  must  have  ceased 
•onae  centoriee  before  the  days  of  Christ.  How  then  is  Mr  W.  consistent  about  tlie  dura- 
tfcn  of  the  theocracy,  since  he  pleads  for  its  continuance  till  Christ's  time,  and  yet  main- 
tains that  it  entirely  ceased  so  long  before  his  time?"* 

The  argument,  we  see,  gathers  even  as  it  rolls  from  his  mouth.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
senteuoe,  the  ceasing  of  an  esrtraordinary  providence  only  implied  in  consequence,  the 
cemsimg  of  the  theocracy;  but,  before  we  get  to  the  end,  an  extraordinary  providence  and  a 
tkeoeraey  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  "  Mr  IV.  pleads  for  its  [a  theocracy's]  continuance 
HB  Chrisfs  time,  and  yet  maintains  that  it  entirely  ceased  so  long  before  his  time.  Thus 
again  to  the  same  purpose  at  p.  178:  "  Or  by  what  nile  does  he  form  a  judgment  that 
what  was  gradually  decaying  to  the  captivity,  was  entirely  to  cease  after  their  return  and 
fuU  settkment;  and  yet  was  to  continue  till  Christ's  time?*' — Nay,  if  he  begins  to  talk  of 
ruies,  let  me  ask  him  by  what  rule  he  found  out,  "  that  a  monarchy  and  an  exact  adminis- 
tmliom  ^ /ustice  nre  one  and  the  same  tiling?*'     The  truth  is,  our  examiner  was  thus 

*  Examination  of  Mr  W's  Account,  &c.  pp.  173,  174. 
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grievously  misled  by  the  •mbiguity  of  the  Engluh  word  tbk  OOVfcMCliiirT  |  which  sifnifies 
either  the  mods  of  civil  policy,  or  the  administration  of  it    But  wm  thii  to  be  eapicted 
of  a  man  who  had  been  all  his  lifetime  writing  about  gotsanmbnt? 

To  conclude  this  long  note.  The  cliarge  against  SpKNCsa  was  <^  absurdiiy  and  omira- 
diction  in  one  single  instance  amidst  a  thousand  excellences.  "Dr  Sykes  assumes  the  ben- 
our  of  his  defence.  But  with  what  judgment,  he  soon  gives  us  to  undentaud,  wheo  he 
could  find  no  other  part  of  that  immortal  book  to  do  himself  the  credit  of  supportiof,  bat 
the  discourse  concerning  the  theocracy;  much  in  the  spirit  of  that  ancient  advocate  if 
Cicero,  who,  while  the  patriot's  character  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  enemies,  would  needs 
vindicate  him  from  the  imputation  of  a  wart  upon  his  nose,  against  his  friends. 

P.  306,  I.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  accusations  which  jlpion,  at  that  time,  brou^ 
against  the  Jewst  tiiat  they  would  not  have  gods  in  common  with  other  nations;  as  «t 
leani  from  Jotephtu*s  tract  against  him,  ri  t  n/Jif  in  »«rify«^c7  ri  /^n  nu—in  t;^U9  ««f 
tiXXoif  di«w. — Vol.  il.  pp.  477,  478.  And  CeUut  calls tliat  famous  maxim,  A  wuih  camnet  term 
two  masters  (on  which  he  supposed  Christian*  founded  the  same  principle)  thk  voicb  op 
SEDITION  when  men  are  for  breaking  ofT  all  society  and  commerce  witii  the  rest  of  nan- 
kind.  £7/  I'^t  SxiiM/f  n/MMt  tltayu  Xiytrmt  w^^f  rnf  Wm^i^nwn  mifv^  ^iX»9TH  nfUH  9m* 
r«vf  Atilfttfas  ^i(ti9tvu9  tri  tint  tUtrt  %*itktvu9  vm  mvriv  v'XiJtri  nv^mt,  T«vr«  V,  it  Mrm 
STAIEQZ  thtu  ^flNHN,  taTv  {if  tturif  ififtmftf)  a^»ru)^i^ifr»tf  ka»r»vs  nms  a^tffnytifnm 
iwi  vSf  Xarif  M^i^att. — Orig.  cont,  Cels.  p.  380. 

P.  306,  K.  In  his  tract  against  Apion  he  has  these  remarkable  words: — //  is  beeemim$ 
men  of  prudence  and  moderation  carefuUy  to  observe  their  own  country  iavs  concemimg  re- 
ligious  matters  J  and  to  avoid  calumniating  the  customs  of  others.  But  this  man  [Apioo] 
abandoned  his  own  religion,  and  has  since  employed  himself  in  inventing  lies  ^f  ours.  Aii 
yuf  rtvt  tif^^tfwfrat  tmV  fav  »ixu$if  tiftMf  vn^i  rnf  tv^iCu»*f  u*(t(i£f  i/c/^ivtiv,  r*iv  Ik  c«r 
iXX»0f  fin  Xtiit^tff'  i  il  r»VT4Ut  /it9  t^vytt  rSt  n^iri^v  il  JMcrl^^$vr«r•.— «Voi.  il.  p.  4S(I. 
Tin's  was  carrying  Ids  complaisance  to  the  gentiles  extremely  far.  But  the  necessi^  was 
pressing;  and  he  misses  no  opportunity  of  conciliating  their  good-will.  Thus  in  his  jintt^ 
quities,  a  work,  as  we  observed,  entirely  apologctlcal,  he  tells  the  reader,  lib  iii.  cap.  6.  that 
the  seven  branches  of  the  golden  candlestick  signified  tlie  seven  planets*  But  in  his 
Wars  of  the  Jews f  lib.  vll.  cap.  5.  sect.  5.  he  assures  they  signify  the  reverence  in  which  the 
Jews  held  tlie  number  seven.  But,  allegory  for  allegory,  he  thought,  I  suppose,  one  as 
good  as  the  other,  and  therefore  might  be  allowed  to  use  what  best  served  lus  occasioos. 

P.  306,  L.  The  Jews  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  distinguish  their  case  from  the 
Christians.  So  that  while  tlie  storm  fell  upon  the  latter,  the  other  ecgoyed  a  calm.  As  we 
may  fully  understand  by  that  passage  in  St  Paul  to  the  Galatlans ; — As  many  as  desire  t» 
make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  they  constrain  you  to  be  circumcised,  only  lest  they  shpulj  suf- 
fer persecution  for  the  cross  of  Christ. — Cap.  vl.  ver.  12.  On  which  Limborch  observes 
\'ery  justly, — Qui  non  zelo  pletatis,  aut  pro  lege  Mosis,  moti  id  urgebant;  sed  tantum  ut 
placerent  Judieis ;  quia  nem|)e  videbant  persecutiones  quotidie  magis  magisque  Christianis 
a  gcntibus  Infeni,  Judaos  autem  ab  illis  esse  immunes,  hac  ratione  eas,  tanquam  ipsi  eascut 
Judcci,  studucrunt  declinare.— >/l//itc'.  Collatio,  p.  161. 

P.  307,  M.  **  There  is,  amongst  many  other  things  that  Josephus*s  copy  appears  to  want, 
one  omission  of  so  Important  a  nature— >tlie  heinous  sin  of  the  gulden  calf. — What  makes  it 
stranger  Is  this,  that  Josephus^s  account  Is  not  only  negative,  by  a  bare  omission,  but 
positive,  by  atTurding  an  exact  coherence  without  it,  nay  such  a  coherence  as  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  it.  And  what  still  makes  it  more  surprising  i«,  that  Josephus  frequently 
professes,  neither  to  add  to  nor  to  take  away  from  the  sacred  books." — Dissert*  II.p.xlv. 
Some  other  liberties,  which  Josephus  took  with  scripture  for  the  end  above  explained,  made 
this  learned  writer  conclude  that  the  historian  had  an  earlier  and  more  uncorrupt  cvpjf  i^ 
the  Old  Testament  than  any  we  now  have:  for  that  his  aci-ounts  are  more  exacts  consittiemt, 
and  agreeable  with  chronology,  with  natural  rdigion,  and  with  one  another. — P.  xxxv.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  fatal  omission  of  tlie  golden  calf  brings  him  to  confess,  that  Jo9ephu»'s  copy 
appears  to  m'ant  many  things  which  are  in  ours. — P.  xlv.  Thus  sorely  distressed  is  this 
guud  man  in  the  support  of  a  wild  extravagant  hyiKithesis;  while  every  one  else  sees  that  all 
the  omiftsiuns  and  alterations  (which  sometimes  make  his  co|>y  good,  sometimes  bad)  were 
designed  deviations  from  the  sacred  volumes  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  his  master*. 

P.  310,  N.  Here  Dr  Sykes  appears  again  upon  the  stage.  '*The  scripture  representa- 
tion of  the  theocracy,  as  Mr  Warburton,"  says  he,  *' assures  us,  was,  I.  Over  the  state  in 
general:  and  2.  Over  private  men  in  particular.  I  have  no  doubts  about  the  former  uf  these 
cases:  for  where  a  latv  was  given  by  God,  and  ho  coiidescencted  to  become  King  of  a  nation, 
and  a  solemn  covenant  was  entered  Into  by  the  pe<^le  and  by  Gud,  as  their  King,  aiMl  where 
blessings  were  solemnly  promised  upon  obedience  to  the  law,  or  curses  were  deuounred 
upon  disobedience:  and  this  by  one  who  was  able  to  execute  whatever  he  engaged;  nvduuht 
ran  be  about  the  reciprocal  obligations,  or  ah(Hit  God*s  performing  his  part  of  the  dbligaticn, 
since  It  is  his  property  not  to  lie  nor  deceive.     Temp<»ial  rewauls  and  {Muiishments  being 
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tkeo  the  fftnction  of  the  Jewish  law,  these  must  be  dispehsed  by  God  so  as  to  make  the 
idte  bappy  and  flourishing  if  they  Iceep  the  law,  or  else  miserable  if  they  disobeyed  it.  Tlio 
bleaingi  and  curses  were  general  and  national^  agreeable  to  the  character  of  a  king,  and  a 
legil  idministFation :  such  as  related  to  them  as  a  people ;  and  not  to  particular  persons." 
•    <-8iaiii.  of  Mr  W.'s  Account,  &c.  pp.  186,  187. 

Here  he  assures  us,  he  ha*  no  daubU  about  the  extraordinary  providence  over  the  Hate 
nfRwnr/.     And  he  tells  us  his  reason, — Because  the  law  was  given  by  God,  and  he  con- 
^uctnded  to  hecotne  the  Kino  of  the  nation^  by  a  solemn  covenant  made  with  the  people. 
N«r  if  this  very  reascm  be  found  to  hold  equally  strong  for  an  extraordinary  providence 
over  PARTICULARS,  the  point  will  be  soon  decided  between  us.     Let  me  ask  him,  then,  what 
t^  reasons  are  whereby  he  infers  that,  from  God*e  becoming  King  of  a  nation,  he  must 
i^iiiister  an  extraordinary  proYidence  over  the  state  in  general,  which  do  not  equally  con« 
cMe  ibr  God*s  administering  it  ovw  particulars  f     Is  not  his  inference  founded  upon  this, 
J^  where  God  condescends  to  assume  a  civil  character,  he  condescends  to  administer  it 
io  t  dml  manner?  which  is  done  by  extending  his  care  over  the  whole.     If  our  Doctor  should 
^h  his  Inference  is  not  thus  founded ;  I  must  then  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  he  has  no 
^^nmdatioa  at  all  to  conclude  from  God's  being  King,  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  provi- 
de&oe  exerted  over  the  state  in  general.     If  he  confesses  that  It  is  thus  founded ;  then  I  infer, 
opoo  the  same  grounds,  an  extraordinary  providence  over  particulars.    For  the  justice  of 
^  regal  office  is  equally  pledged  to  extend  its   care  to  particulars  as   to  the  general. 
It  may  be  asked  then,  what  hindered  our  Doctor  from  seeing  so  self-evident  a  tiath?     I 
f^lf,  the  mistake  with  which  he  first  set  out ;  and  which  yet  sticks  to  him.     I  have  observed 
before  what  confusion  he  ran  into  by  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  form  of 
S^nfermmeni  and  the  administration  of  it.     Here  again  he  makes  the  same  blind  work,  from 
not  teeing  the  difference  between  a  legislator  and  a  kino. — For  where  a  law,  says  ho, 
was  given  by  God,  and  he  condescended  to  become  the  King  of  a  nation,  &c.,  implying  that 
in  hb  opinion,  the  giving  a  law,  and  the  becoming  a  king,  was  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Hence  it  was,  that  as  the  legislative  power,  in  the  institution  of  good  laws,  extended  its 
prorldenoe  only  over  the  state  in  general,  he  concluded,  tliat  the  executive  power,  in  tho 
administration  of  those  laws,  does  no  more.     Which  brings  him  to  a  conclusion  altogether. 
worthy  both  of  himself  and  his  premises. —  The  blessings  and  curses,  says  he,  were  general 
and  maOcnai^  agreeable  to  the  character  of  a  King  and  a  legal  administration. — What!     Is 
it  only  agreeable  to  the  character  of  a  king  and  a  legal  administration  to  take  care  of  the 
stai9  in  general,  and  not  of  particulars?     So,  according  to  this  new  system  of  policy,  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  England  to  fit  out  fleets,  to  protect  the  public  from  insults, 
and  to  enact  laws  to  encourage  commerce ;  but  not  to  erect  courts  of  equity,  or  to  send  about 
itinerant  judges.     What  makes  his  ignorance  in  this  matter  the  more  inexcusable  is,  that  I. 
had  pointed  out  to  him  this  distinction,  in  the  following  passage;  the  former  part  of  whicli 
be  has  quoted,  but  dropt  the  latter,  as  if  determined  that  neither  himself  nor  his  readev 
should  be  the  better  for  if.     My  words  are  these:  it  [the  extraordinary  providence]  is  rrpre- 
eentedas  administered,  1.  Over  the  state  in  general.     2.  Over  private  men  in  particular. 
And  tuck  a  representation  we  shottld  expect  to  find  from  the  nature  of  the  republic;  because 

AS  AN  BXTBAOtDINARY  PROVIDENCE  OVER  THE  STATE  NECESSARILY    FOLLOUli  GOD'S  BEING 

TRBiR  TOTELART  Deity  [in  whlch  capacity  he  gave  tliem  laws],  so  an  extraordinary 

PftOYIDENCE  TO  PARTICULARS  FOLLO^'S  AS  NECESSARILY  FROM    HIS   BEING    THEIR   SUPREME 

MAOitTBim  [in  which  capacity  he  administered  them]. 

P.  310,  O.*  To  this  it  has  been  objected,  **  That  Solomon  here  prays  for  scarce  so  much 
in  behalf  of  his  own  people,  as  he  doth,  ver.  32,  for  every  stranger  that  shall  come  and 
worship  in  the  temple.''     But  tlie  objector  should  have  observed  tliat  there  is  this  difference, 

^the  prayer  for  the  Israelites  was  founded  on  a  covenant ;  the  prayer  for  the  stranger,  on  no 

covenant.  That  for  the  Israelites  begins  thus,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  godlike 
thee,  which  kbepeth  covenant — and  as  he  proceeds,  tlie  reason  of  his  petition  all  along 
goes  upon  their  being  possessors  of  the  promised  land,  the  great  object  of  the  covenant,  ver. 
25,  27,  31.  But  the  prayer  for  the  stranger,  ver.  32,  is  founded  altogether  on  another, 
principle,  namely,  for  the  sake  of  God's  glory  amongst  the  heathen.  Moreover  concerning  the 
stranger,  [words  implying  a  new  consideration]  if  they  come  and  pray  in  this  house,  then  hear 
from  the  heavens — that  all  people  of  the  earth  may  know  thy  na3ie  and  fear  thee. 

P.  311,  P.  But  the  wliole  book  of  psalms  is  one  continued  declaration  of  the  administra- 
tion of  an  extraordinaiy  providence  to  partirulars,  in  the  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments. — See  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  fairly  stated,  pp.  57  to  75,  where 
the  learned  writer  has  evinced  the  truth  in  question  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reply. 

P.  311,  Q.  To  this  testimony  from  Ezekiel,  Dr  Sykes  objects,  that  "  It  is  but  a  para- 
bolical command :  and  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  parables  for  an  equal  providence 
over  particulars,  but  at  most  for  a  particular  and  peculiar  dispensation." — Defence,  p.  61, 
This  it  the  pleasantness  of  answerers* — If  this  pam^ica/  command  does  not  mean  what 
itself  nys  it  does  mean,  namely,  "  that  virtuous  individuals  should  be  distinguished  from 
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the  wicked,  io  a  general  calamity;"  what  then  does  it  mean?  Whjr,  oi  fM«^  AmI  a jmt- 
tknlar  and  pecuUar  cUspensaHon.  And  in  what,  I  pray  yoo,  does  a  pttHieular  imdpaaUtat 
Htpeiuation  consist,  if  not  in  a  distinction  between  the  Tirtaous  and  the  wfcM,  Io  % 
general  calamity?  But  he  had  some  confused  notion  that  there  was  a  diifereooe  iMtsrcta  k 
parabolical  and  a  real  representation :  and  therefore  he  makes  it  to  consist  in  thli,  tliaft  m 
ttrgument  can  he  drawn  from  the  ibrmer. — Now,  if  from  Jesus's  parable  of  the  rabelliom 
husbandmen  (who  wounded  their  Lord's  servants  and  killed  the  heir,  and  for  thdr  ptlni 
were  ejected  from  their. possessions,  and  the  vineyard  let  to  other  hnshandinwi)  I  alwHld 
conclude,  "  that  he  meant  the  Jews,  who  had  murdered  the  prophets  which  were  teot  anto 
them,  and  were  ready  to  murder  the  Messiah  likewise,  and  that  for  this  crime  they  dNnld 
be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gentiles  received  into  the  kin^om  cf 
Cluist,  in  their  stead,  I  make  no  doubt  but,  if  it  served  our  Doctor's  purpose  of  mumtHmg^ 
he  would  reply.  It  it  but  a  parabolical  tale,  and  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  parmUm, 
of  Christ**  sufferings  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  ic.  but,  at  most,  that  the  Jewe  wmt 
rebels  and  murderers,  and  would  be  treated  as  such" 

Another  answerer  is  yet  more  shameless.  *'As  to  the  parabolical  command  in  EnUal," 
says  Dr  Rutherforth,  **  the  very  same  premises  were  exactly  fulfilled  to  the  ChrisUana." — 
Rev.  vii.  1,  2,  3.  If  you  ask  when,  where,  and  how,  you  would  embamas,  but  not  dl«- 
concert  him.  Yet,  as  he  assures  us,  these  promises  were  exactly  fulfilled  to  Christians,  hm 
must  give  us  leave  to  assure  him,  that  it  ccmld  be  only  in  a  spiritual  sense:  for  St  Pkul  tails 
us,  that  the  Jews  had  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  the  Christians  of  that  wMol  at 
to  come,  I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  little  disoriented  when  be  called  tlM 
promises  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelation  the  same.  There  is  a  strange  perversity  in  these 
men.  The  promises  under  the  law,  they  tell  us,  are  to  be  understood  spibitoallt,  and  thiSp 
in  order  that  they  may  bring  Judaism  to  Christianity:  but  then,  to  bring  Christianity  back  • 
to  Judaism,  they  tell  us  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  promises  under  the  gospel  are  to  be 
understood  carnally.  But  what  is  to  be  expected,  or  rather  what  is  not  to  be  expected, 
from  a  man  who  dares  to  assert,  that  there  was  no  more  an  extraordinary  providence  under 
the  Jewish  than  under  the  Christian  dispensation ;  in  q[>en  defiance  of  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

P.  811,  R.  Yet  Dr  Sykes  scruples  not  to  say,  ''The  passage  from  Amos  does  not  prove 
an  equal  or  unequal  providence,  but  a  peculiar  interposition  occasionally  administered." 
— Def.  p.  61.  As  I  would  be  willing  that  every  thing  of  this  learned  answerer's  should  be 
put  to  use,  T  would  recommend  this  observation  to  the  reader  as  a  paraphrase  on  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  where  he  says  that,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  **  the  word  sptken  hy 
angels  was  stedfast,  and  E^'ERY  ti'ansgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompense 
of  reward."— Heb.  ii.  2. 

P.  312,  S.  To  this  Dr  Sykes  replies,  **  The  equal  providence  over  the  Jews  by  his  own 
confession  had  ceased  some  hundred  of  years,  and  therefore  at  the  writing  of  this  epistle, 
tribulation  was  deemed  by  nobody  more  an  opprobrium  of  the  Jews,  or  a  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  than  it  was  of  other  people.— Defence,  p.  62*  This  great  divine  did  not  perceive 
that  St  Paul  is  here  speaking  of  the  different  genius  of  the  two  religions,  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  not  of  the  condition  of  the  two  people  at  the  time  he  wrote:  and  consequently, 
as  what  was  once  true  would  be  always  true,  the  apostle  considers  the  nature  of  the  two 
dispensations  as  invariable. 

P.  314,  T.  The  writer  of  the^r^r  book  of  Maccabees  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  times 
he  wrote  of;  and  we  Bnd  no  wonders  nor  prodigies  in  his  history.  But  a  long  time  after 
comes  the  author  of  the  second  book,  an  epitomi/^r  of  one  Jason  of  Syrene;  and  he  largely 
supplies  what  ho  thought  tlie  other  wanted.  This  man  is  such  a  lover  of  prodigies,  thatv 
when  he  has  made  a  monstrous  lie,  and  so  frighted  himself  at  the  sise  of  it  that  hb  dare  not 
tell  it  out,  he  insinuates  it,  as  chap.  xii.  ver  22. — U  r«#  rto  nstrM  if •^trn  ia^fmsumt. 
Chap.  XV.  ver.  27.  rn  r»u  Bi«i7  inf  sm/a.  Nay,  he  even  ventures  at  an  apology  for  fyimg 
wonders,  chap.  xv.  ver.  11,  and  under  tius  encouragement  falls  a-lying  to  some  purpose, 
chap.  xii.  ver.  16. 

P.  317,  U.  I  will  only  observe  at  present,  what  the  least  reflection  on  this  matter  so 
naturally  suggests,  that  this  complaint  of  inequality  never  could  have  come  from  good  man, 
as  It  did  even  from  Jeremiah  himself,  who  thus  expostulates  with  the  Almighty:  **  Righte- 
ous art  thou,  O  Lord,  when  I  plead  with  thee:  yet  let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments: 
Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper?  Wherefore  are  all  tliey  happy  that  deal  very 
treacherously  ?  Chap.  xii.  ver.  1.  It  never,  I  say,  could  have  come  from  such  men»  had 
they  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pmusk' 
ments;  or  had  they  not  been  long  accustomed  to  an  esftraordinary  providence, 

P.  SI7|  X.  Mr  Chubb,  in  some  or  other  of  his  tracts,  has,  as  I  remember,  made  an 
unusual  efTort;  an  effort  to  be  witty.  He  observes,  that  the  author  of  the  Dtvtiie  I^ega^an 
has  done  the  unbeliever's  business  for  him ;  "  by  proving  that  an  equal  provideneo  mm  pro- 
mised f  while  the  Bible  shows  that  it  was  not  performed^*    But  he  might  have  loMnvBy  tkat 
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^  Mtlw  did  not  ftirniah  infidelity  with  this  foolish  objection;  it  lay  open  to  them.  And 
■*  Hdgbt  have  seein  that  the  folly  of  it  was  here  efiectually  exposed.  Howevert  Mr  Chubl^ 
^it  a  Tery  extraordinary  personage ;  and  might  hare  said  with  the  reasoning  rustic  in 
^Q|fsrsy.-4)ui,  si  j'avois  6tudi6,  j'aurois  ^t^  soiiger  k  des  choses  ou  Ton  n'a  jamais  soogS, 
At  jl  was,  he  did  wonders.  He  began  with  defending  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity* 
*Bd  eanried  oo  his  work  so  successfully,  that^  before  he  gare  over,  he  had  reasoned  himself 
*Vlflf  rellgioQ. 

P.  S2d,  Y.  The  atheist  Vanini,  indeed,  seems  to  rank  Moses  in  the  number  of  those 
faHtfelant,  who,  he  says,  promised  a  future  Haie  that  the  cheat  might  never  be  found  out. 
-^In  unica  natum  lege,  quam  naturae  quas  Deus  est  (ett  enim  pnncipium  mohuj  in 
wioium  gentium  animis  inscripsit.  Ceeteras  vero  leges  non  nisi  figmenta  et  iilusiones 
SMS  asserdtant,  noo  a  cacodiemone  aliquo  inductas,  fabulosum  namque  iilorum  genus  did" 
tut  apkUoeaphii,  sed  ^prindp^me  ad  tubdUontm  pasdagogiam  escogitateu,  et  a  sacrificulis 
«b  honores  et  auri  aucupium  confirmatas,  non  minu'ulis,  sed  scriptura,  cujus  nee  <niginak 
uBHiadmvemiur,  qum  mirandafaola  redtei,  et  bonarum  ac  malarum  actionura  repromissiones 
foUiceatar,  iu/tUura  tawten  viUh  ne  fraus  detegi  possit. — De  Admirandis  Naiurm  Arcanis, 

P.  325,  Z.  The  miserable  efibrts  of  these  men  to  evade  the  force  of  a  little  plain  sense 
h  deplorable.  "  Moses,''  says  one  of  them,  **  could  not  omit  the  mention  of  thiB  devU  for 
the  reaseo  given  by  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  because  he  mentions  him  expressly, 
ind  represents  him  as  the  patron,  if  not  as  the  author,  of  idolatry."  Deut.  xxxii.  ver.  17. — 
Rtttherfortli's  Essay,  p.  294. — ^The  words  of  Moses  are  these,—'*  They  sacrificed  to 
DXVILS,  not  to  God ;  to  gods  whom  th^y  luiew  not,  to  new  gods  that  came  newly  up,  whom 
year  £ilhers  feared  not."  The  Hebrew  word  here  translated  devils,  is  scksdimf  which,  tlw 
best  Interpreters  tell  us,  has  another  signification.  The  true  God  behig  Schaddei,  the 
cmMtpcieni  and  aU-st{ficient;  the  gentile  gods,  b^  a  beautiful  opposition,  are  called  schedim^ 
cowiieifeU  gods.  And  the  context,  where  they  are  called  new  gods,  shows  this  interpre- 
tatSoii  to  be  the  true.  But  admit  that,  by  schedim  is  to  be  understood  evil  spiritsi  by 
these  spirits  are  not  meant  fallen  angels,  but  the  soub  of  wicked  m^n.  These  were  the 
rffiwi  of  paganism ;  but  the  devils  discovered  by  revelation  have  a  difierent  nature  and 
original:  accordingly  the  Septuagint,  which  took  schedim  in  the  sense  of  the  souls  of  wicked 
men,  translates  it  hy^atfii^m, 

P.  326,  A  A.  Dr  Sykes  in  disputing  with  me,  as  we  have  seen  above,  on  this  ques- 
tioo ;  fFkeiker  Hue  eMraordinary  providisnce  was  only  over  ike  stale  in  general,  or  whether 
U  eMttnded  to  particulars,  having  sufficiently  puzzled  himself  and  his  reader;  to  recover  the 
grooiid  he  haid  lost,  on  a  sudden  changes  the  question,  and  now  tells  us  that  it  is; 
*^  Whether  an  extraordinary  providence  was  administered  to  particulars  in  such  a  m annbe 
that  no  trmosgresBor  of  the  law  escaped  punishment,  nor  any  observer  of  tlie  law  missed  his 
reward;" — *' which  Mr  Warburton  represents,"  says  he,  "to  be  the  state  of  the  Jews 
mder  an  equal  providence."— Exam.  'pp.  187,  188.  Now  what  his  drift  was  in  this 
piece  of  management,  is  easily  understood.  It  was  to  introduce  a  commodious  fallacy  under 
an  ambigjoous  expression ;  which  would  be  always  at  hand  to  answer  his  occasions.  And 
indeed,  the  cautious  reader  (and  1  would  advise  no  other  to  have  to  do  with  him)  will 
BUBpeict  no  less,  when  he  observes  that  the  words,  \no  transgressor  escaped  punishment^ 
uor  any  observer  of  the  law  missed  his  reward,"]  quoted  from  me,  are  not  to  be  found  iu 
that  place  where  I  state  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  providence ;  but  here,  where  I 
speak  of  the  consequences  of  it,  in  the  words  hbove-^ffe  have  shown  at  large,  S(c»  What 
Boir  has  tliis  anbwkber  done?  He  has  taken  the  words  [no  transgressor  escaping  punish- 
wmU,  nor  any  observer  of  the  law  missing  his  reward]  from  their  natural  place ;  misrepre- 
SMAed  tlieir  purpose;  and  given  them  to  the  reader  as  my  definition  of  an  extraordinary 
provMaooe  to  particulars.  And  not  content  with  all  this,  he  has  put  a  false  uid  sophistical 
mum  upon  them,  vit,  that  no  onb  single  person,  withoct  exception,  ever  escaped 
paniahment,  or  missed  his  reward.  And  in  this  sense,  by  tlie  vilest  prevarication,  ha 
repeats  and  applies  them,  on  every  following  occasion,  as  the  sole  answer  to  all  my  reason- 
ings on  the  subject  of  an  extraordinary  providence.  It  will  l»e  proper  then  to  show,  that 
the  words  could  not  mean,  by  any  rules  of  just  construction,  that  every  single  person,  with- 
out tMcepHon,  was  thus  punished  and  rewarded ;  but  only  that  this  extraordinary  providence 
over  particulars  was  so  exactly  administered,  that  no  one  could  hope  to  escape  it,  or  fear 
to  be  Ibrgotten  by  it. 

First  then,  let  it  l>e  observed,  that  the  words  are  no  absolute  assertion ;  but  a  consequence 
of  something  asserted.— And  then  no  transgressor  escaping.  Sec.  which  illative  words  the 
honest  examiner  omitted. — What  I  had  asserted  was  simply  this,  that  the  extraordinary 
providence  over  the  Jews,  was  in  scripture  represented  as  administered  over  particulars; 
but  that  this  very  administration  would  of  necessity  be  attended  with  some  inequalities. 
Must  not  then  the  consequence  I  draw  from  these  premises  be  as  restrained  as  the  premises 
tfaaimdves?  Secondly,  I  said,  tliat  God  had  promised  an  equal  providence  to  particulars, 
kat  that  he  had  declared,  at  the  same  time,  how  it  should  be  administered,  viz,  in  such  a 
VOL.  II.  2  A  • 
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mantier  as  wo\ilcl  occasion  some  few  exceptions.  If  therefore  Dr  9yket  would  not  tUow  me, 
he  ought  to  haTo  allovred  God  Almightf  at  least,  to  explain  his  oura  meuihif.  Tklrdly, 
Had  the  words  been  absolute,  as  they  then  migtit  have  admitted  of  two  aeoeet,  did  not  cem- 
mon  ingenuity  require,  that  I  shouM  be  widerstood  in  Uiat  which  was  eaiiert  to  prvm, 
wlien  either  was  alike  to  my  purpose?  But  there  was  still  more  tiian  this  to  lead  an  in» 
genuoos  man  into  my  meaning;  which  was,  that  he  might  obsenre,  that  I  nsody  thRMglK 
out  my  whole  discourse  of  the  Jewish  Economy,  the  words  tstraordinarg  jiienddlHUf  aad 
equal  pr&vidence,  as  equivalent  terms.  By  which  he  might  anderstand  that  I  aB  akmg 
admitted  of  exceptions.  Fourthly,  If  such  rare  cases  of  evceptioB  destroyed  an  equal  pio- 
Tidence  to paiUculari,  (which  providence  1  hold,)  it  would  destroy,  with  it,  tlM  iif  1  pro- 
vidence to  the  ttate,  (which  Dr  Syltes  pretends  to  hold.)  But  if  not  Ibr  tlw  mka  of  Iralk 
in  opinion,  yet  for  fkir  dealing  in  practice,  Dr  Sykes  should  Inve  interpreted  ny  wonkw  nut 
absolutely,  but  with  exceptions.  For  thus  stood  the  case.  He  quoted  tvro  posftkoa  Iniiii 
the  Divine  Legation.  1.  That  there  was  an  extraordinary  proridence  ovor  tlw  stato  In 
general.  2.  Over  private  men  in  partlcuhu*.  He  grants  the  first;  and  deiilea  Ifao  aeoBud. 
Bat  is  not  the  extent  of  that  providence  understood  to  be  in  both  cases  the  lano?  Now  Ife 
that  over  the  «tofe,  he  understands  it  to  have  been  with  exceptions,  aa  appears  finoos  Ms  awn 
mention  of  the  rase  of  Achan,  p.  190;  and  of  Datid,  p.  197.  Ought  lie  not,  UiaD,  hf  aB 
the  rules  of  honest  reasoning,  to  have  understood  the  proposition  denied,  in  the  sawn  aoBse 
he  understands  the  proposition  granted?  If  in  the  administration  over  the  stato  In  gtBoral, 
tliere  were  some  few  exceptions,  why  not  in  that  over  private  men  in  particular? 

But  if  now  the  candid  reader  shall  uk  me,  why  I  employed  oxprossions,  whi^  when 
divorced  from  the  context,  might  be  abused  by  a  caviller  to  a  perverse  meanhig,  I  win  tell 
him.  1  used  them  in  imitation  of  the  language  of  tlie  apostle,  who  says  tinSy  imder  tlv 
Jewish  economy,  k^'sry  transgrettion  end  ditobedience  received  a  jmet  revowt^emm  ^ 
reward.*     And  if  he  be  to  be  understood  with  latitude,  why  may  not  1? 

P.  327,  B  B.  But  as  God  acted  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  the  Greater  and  PtMhar 
of  all  men,  as  well  as  of  tutelary  God  and  King,  he  was  pleased  at  the  same  timo,  to  pro- 
vide that  they  should  never  lose  the  memoiy  of  the  attributes  ef  the  Almighty:  anid  tlm- 
fore  adds, — "  And  showing  mercy  unto  tiHMisands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  vy  com- 
mandments.'^ — ^Numb.  xiv.  18;  Deut  v.  40. 

P.  327,  C  C.  '*  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,"  says  Dr  Sykes,  «<  goat  oni  and 
observes  that  this  punishment  [of  visiting  the  iniquities  of  fathers  upon  their  cWldran]  iM# 
only  to  supply  the  want  of  a  fuiu/re  tUOe.  But  how  will  this  tgtra/mrditmrg  eewmomg 
sriTLr  this  want?  The  children  at  present  suffer  for  their  parents'  crimes;  and  aro  si^ 
posed  to  be  punished  wlien  they  have  no  guilt  Is  not  this  a  plain  act  of  bakdmiip?  And 
if  there  be  no  future  state  or  compensation  made,  the  hardship  done  must  continue  forovw  a 
hardship  on  the  unhappy  sufferer." — Exam,  of  Mr  W.'s  Account,  pp.  902,  203.  For  a 
rcasoner,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his  felkm.  1.  The  question  is,  whether  this  law  of  pun- 
ishing, was  a  SUPPLY  to  tho  want  of  a  future  state?  If  it  laid  hold  of  the  paasfona,  as  bo  oims 
it  did,  it  certainly  was  a  supply.  However,  he  will  prove  it  was  none.  And  Imw?  Be- 
cause it  was  a  nARDSHip.  2.  He  supposes,  I  hold,  that  when  children  wero  pmtmektd.  In 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  tliey  wero  Innocent ;  whereas  I  hold,  that  then  they  wife 
always  guilty.  When  the  innocent  were  affected  by  their  parenta'  crimes,  it  wao  by  Ike 
difprivalitin  of  benefits,  in  their  nature  forfeitable.  3.  Ho  supposes  that  if  Blosea  laimhl  no 
fiituru  state,  it  would  follow,  that  there  was  none. 

P.  ?A1,  D  D.  To  this  it  hath  been  obJected~«As  to  the  proof,  that  visiting  tho  Wq^Mes 
of  parents  on  their  children  was  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  a  future  sUfte,  booaHM  la  a 
new  ditpensation,  it  is  foretold,  that  this  mode  of  punishing  wiH  bo  changed;  tids  arfa- 
ment  will  not  be  admitted  by  the  deists,  who  do  not  allow  that  a  new  lUtptmmMtm  is  rr- 
vealpd  under  the  phrase  of  a  new  covenant,**  Here  the  objector  siMmId  havo  dJaHaguishid. 
— The  deists  make  two  different  attacks  on  revelation.  In  the  one,  they  dlipulo  that 
order,  connexion,  and  dependency  between  the  two  dispensations,  as  they  are  doMmad  in 
scripture,  and  nnaintained  by  believers:  in  the  other,  they  admit  (for  argumoot's  aako)  this 
representation  of  revealed  religion ;  and  pretend  to  show  its  &lsehood,  even  open  that  iMling. 
Amongst  their  various  arguments  in  this  last  method  of  attack,  one  is,  that  the  Jewiih  k- 
ligion  had  no  sanction  of  a  future  state  ^  and  so  could  net  come  from  God.  Sec  Lard  Bo- 
lingl)roke*s  Posthumous  Writings.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  turn  that  dfraBMlHrv 
against  them*,  and  from  the  omission  of  the  doctrine,  demonstrate  the  divlae  erigiaBl  df  the 
law.  So  that  the  reader  sees,  I  am  in  order,  when,  to  evince  a  detfgned  omktkmt  I  ex- 
plain the  law  of  punishing  the  crimes  of  fitthers  on  the  children,  from  the  dlffersM 
of  tho  two  dispensations ;  as  going  upon  principles  acceded  to,  though  it  be  oidy 
gratid,  by  the  deists  themselves. 

P.  :m,  E  E.    It  hath  been  objected,  "That  tho  prophet  here  upbraids  the  Jbift  a« 
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ktaumble  in  the  use  of  this  prvTerb.*'  Without  doul>t.  And  tlieir  fault  evidently  consi&ted 
im  CMiy  That  tbejr  would  iosinuAta  that  au  innocent  posterity  were  punished  for  tlie  crimes 
•f  thsir  iankihun;  whereas  we  have  shown,  that  when  the  children* t  teeth  were  set  on  edige, 
tbej  likewise  had  been  tasting. 

P.  8t9,  F  F.  "Dt  Stebbing  has  thought  fit  to  support  this  charge  of  contradiction  urged  by 
Sfinan  and  TkidaU  veiy  eflectually.  He  insults  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  for 
pf«t«Mltag  Co  dear  up  a  difficulty,  where  there  was  none,  **  He  [the  author  of  the  Divine 
liegiHeii,]  has  also  justified  the  equity  of  another  law,  that  of  punishing  posterity  for  iho 
erimm  ^  Aoir  /9re/ather*,^T)Miagk  it  is  one  of  the  plainest  cases  in  the  world,  that  God 
dolh  tUs  KVBBY  DAY  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  providence."— /f^/.  of  Abr,  p.  89. — 
Moue  says,  Qod  mU  visit  the  iniquity  nf  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  Jerk  aim  u  and 
Bbbkibl  say  as  expressly,  that  Ood  iciil  not  do  so.  See,  exclaim  Spinoza  and  Tindal,  the 
dimmdMcise  and  cootradictious  amongst  these  prophets.  SofUy,  replies  the  author  of  the 
JWfdee  LeyoHou,  You  mistake  the  matter;  tlie  contradiction  is  all  a  fiction  of  your  owa 
bnloe:  Ifoeei  speaks  of  the  JInmsh  dispensation ;  and  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  of  the  Christian, 
I  dai^  that,  eriee  Dr  Stebbing:  punishing  posterity  for  the  crimeg  of  their  fathers  is  done 
emtry  day  mmdertke  CShristian  dispenstHon,  And  thus  the  objection  of  Spinoza  and  Tindal, 
by  te  l^od  pains  ef  Dr  Stebbing,  remains  not  only  unanswered,  but  unanswerable.  Aod 
yet  this  is  the  man,  whose  seal  would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  rescued  revelatiuo  from 
the  dWigneuTS  brought  upon  it  by  the  auliior  of  the  Divine  Legation, 

P.  S99,  O.6.  Yet  Dr  Sykes  modestiy  teUs  his  reader,  that  **  there  is  not  any  ground  or 
fbmdatlen  for  this  distinction ;  for  that  the  innocent  posterity  were  sometimes  deprived  of 
iUe  Itr  the  flrimss  ef  tiieir  parents  in  virtue  of  this  law." — ^But  here,  as  the  Doctor  has  not 
to  do  with  me,  bnt  with  the  prophet,  I  leave  it  to  be  adjusted  between  them,  as  the  public 
iball  think  lit  to  arbitrate. — Another  has  even  ventured  to  ask,  **  How  the  posterity,  if  it 
suftr  for  its  own  guilt,  can  be  said  to  sufler  for  the  transgressions  of  its  parents?"  As  this 
donlit  arisse  from  tlie  prophet's  words,  Fot»r  iniquity  and  the  iniquities  <f  your  fathers  to^ 
yether,  4v.,  I  think  myself  not  concerned  to  satisfy  it,  till  these  writers  have  more  openly 
ni^cted  the  authority  of  the  prophets. 

P.  3^,  H  H.  It  is  observable  that  by  our  own  eonstitution,  no  forfeitures  attend  capital 
cendernnations  in  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  and  Constable's  courts.  And  why?  the  reason 
is  plain;  those  judicatures  proceed  on  the  Roman,  and  not  on  the  municipal  laws  of  a  feudal 
fsssiliiit.  Not  but  that  tiie  necessities  of  state  frequently  obliged  other  governments, 
mbUk  wmv9r  laid  been  fendal,  to  have  recourse  to  an  extemporaneous  confiscation.  Eveo 
Bene  Msalf  sometimes  exercised  the  severity  of  this  punishment,  eveo  before  it  fell  under 
thn  feet  of  Its  tyrants.  Cicero,  to  excuse  the  confiscations  decreed  against  Lepidus,  whicth 
alfcrted  hit  children,  the  nephews  of  Brutus,  says  to  this  latter;  Nee  vero  me  iiigit  qukm 
lit  fMsbnm,  parsntimn  scelera  filiorom  poenis  hii.  Sed  hoc  pbjsclaee  lecibvs  compa* 
mATVU  est,  nt  caritas  liberorum  amidores  parsntes  reipubUoe  redderet.—Ep.  ad  Brutuai, 
Ifkw  B^  18.  And  again.  In  qua  videtur  iUud  esse  crudele,  quod  ad  liberos,  qui  nihil 
Maraenmty  p«aa  pervcnit.  Sbd  id  et  aktjquom  kst,  bt  omnium  aviTATUM.— Ep.  15. 
A^ain,  the  same  necessities  of  state  have  obliged  governments  which  had  been  originally 
AniiIsI,  bnt  wnra  so  no  longer,  to  retain  this  latv  of  forfeiturep  essential  to  feudal  govern- 
ment  even  alter  aU  the  fsudal  tenures  had  been  abolished.  But  he,  who  would  see  tbs  law 
ow  fOBtsmiis  defended  on  the  more  general  principles  of  natural  justice  and  civil  policy, 
mMT  have  full  aatisfeetion,  in  the  very  elegant  and  masterly  discourse  so  intitled. 

F.  MO^  1 1.  Hera  Dr  Sykes,  who  so  charitably  takes  the  deists'  part,  all  the  way,  against 
the  ■■Hioi'  ef  the  Divine  Legatkm,  sajrs,  **  It  would  have  been  well  to  have  told  us  what 
lUe  diisfc  iur  vras  which  was  brought  to  light,  and  which  held  up  these  daring  tnuisgresson, 
•nd  vvWeli  emUkmed  them  after  death  the  objects  of  divine  justice.*'— ^Defence,  p.  83.  Can 
the  rsader,  when  he  casts  his  eye  upon  the  text,  and  sees  that  /  had  told  him,  in  so  mf.ny 
«nrds  and  iettere,  that  it  was  a  futorb  arATX,  think  the  grave  Doctor  in  his  senses?  But 
thb  qootatfen  ii*om  him  will  have  its  use.  It  will  serve  for  a  specimen  and  example  of  the 
mitsi^fcip  dispositions  with  which  an  amswerer  by  profession  addresses  himself  to  confute 
snitors  who  have  taken  some  pains  to  consider  their  subject,  and  to  express  their  meaning. 

He  «Qes  on  objecting  to  this  unhnoum  doctrine.  Ho  asks  "how  this  doctrUte  did  these 
tidm§^  That  is,  how  the  doctrine  of  \  future  state  could  extend  beyond  the  present  lite. 
Thie  shews  at  least,  he  was  in  oamest  in  his  ignorance,  and  perfectly  well  assured  that  / 
had  noi  told  him  what  the  doctrine  was. 

He  proceeds  with  his  interrogations,  and  asks  why  the  punishing  children  for  their 
fetiMn'  fenks,  had  no  further  use  after  the  bringing  in  a  future  state.  I  had  told  him  long 
afo,  it  was  because  the  punishment  was  employed  only  to  supply  the  want  of  a  future  state. 
But  to  this,  he  replies, — nothing  hindered  its  being  added  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 
It  is  rery  true:  nor  did  any  thing  hinder  temporal  rewards  frem  beiog'added  to  the  doctrine 
of  mfoture  state  under  the  gospel ;  yet  when  a  future  state  was  brought  to  light,  by  that  dispen- 
sation, both  one  and  the  other  were  al)olished.    But  is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Doctor, 
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ID  thus  insisting  on  its  further  we,  on  account  of  its  belog  able  to  raitniii  imMna  daring 
spirits,  by  laying  hold  of  their  instincts,  at  all  times,  as  vrell  under  an  unequml  as  undar  an 
eqwU  providence,  should  not  see  he  was  arguing  against  tbe  oivinb  wisdom,  wUch  bf  tba 
mouth  of  the  prophet  declared  it  of  no  further  use  under  the  gospel  dispensaUon? 

P.  331,  K  K.  Ezechielis  sententias  adeo  sententiis  Mosis  repugnantes  imrenennit  Rabiait 
qui  nobis  illos  (qui  jam  tantum  extant)  libros  prophetanim  raliquenrot,  ut  fera  dalibermvcriaCv 
ejus  libnim  inter  canonicos  non  admlttere,  atque  eundem  plane  abscondisaant,  niii  miiihii 
Chananias  in  se  suscepisset  ipsum  explicare,  quod  tandem  magno  cum  labors  et  atadio  (■! 
ibi  narratur)  aiunt  ipsum  fecisse,  qua  ratione  autem  noo  satis  ronttat.  Spimtutm  -Ttmei, 
Thealoffico-Pol,  pp.  27,  28.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  worth  observing,  thai  tha  «- 
pUnation  which  I  have  here  offered,  cuts  off  the  onhr  means  the  modem  Jews  have  of  ac- 
counting for  their  long  captivity  upon  the  principle  of  the  law's  being  still  in  lores.  Lim- 
borch  urges  Orobio  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  present  dispanion  aajr  itbsr 
way  than  for  the  national  crime  of  rejecting  Jesus  as  the  Maniah;  seeing  Ihoy  are  aa  far 
from  falling  into  pagan  idolatries,  the  crime  which  brought  on  their  other  captiTitieSp  tbat 
they  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  the  Mosaic  rites.  To  which  Orobio  replies,  **  that  tbsy 
are  not  their  own  sins  for  which  they  now  suffer,  but  the  sins  of  their  forefiuhen."  Naw 
Ezekiel  has  declared  (and  I  have  reconciled  that  declaration  to  the  law  amd  tk§  prvpkeif) 
that  this  mode  of  punishment  hath  been  long  abolished. 

P.  332,  L  L.  Having  thus  reconciled  the  two  prophets,  Moses  and  Enklal,  on  this 
point,  one  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  a  little  at  the  want  of  good  faith  even  in  M.  Vottaiiv, 
when  it  comes  to  a  certain  extreme. 

This  celebrated  poet  has,  like  an  honest  man,  written  in  de£mce  of  siLiaiotrs  tolbba- 
TiON :  and  to  enforce  his  argument,  has  endeavoured  (not  indeed  like  a  wise  one,  who  alMnld 
weigh  his  subject  before  he  undertakes  it)  to  prove,  that  all  religions  in  the  world,  but  the 
Christian,  have  tolerated  diversities  of  opinion.  This  ccnnmon  weakneos  of  rouodhig  ena'a 
system,  for  the  support  of  a  plain  right  which  requires  no  such  finishing,  hath  lad  Idai  into 
two  of  the  strangest  paradoxes  that  ever  disgraced  common  sense. 

The  one,  that  the  pagan  emperore  did  not  persecute  the  Christian  lalth:  the  other,  tfa^ 
the  JewUh  magistrate  did  not  punish  for  idolatry. 

In  support  of  the  first,  his  bad  faith  is  most  conspicuous:  in  support  of  Iha  latter.  Us 
had  logic. 

If  there  be  one  truth  in  antiquity  better  established  than  another,  it  is  this,  llwt  !ht 
pagan  emperors  did  persecute  tlie  Christians,  for  their  f&Uh  onfy;  est^Usfaed,  I  aay,  both 
by  the  complaints  of  the  persecuted,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  persecirtara.  Bat 
this  being  proved  at  large  in  the  preface  to  this  very  volume,*  It  is  enoii^  to  rdor  tha 
reader  thither. 

The  other  paradox  is  much  more  pleasantly  supported.  He  proves  that  the  Mooaie  law 
did  not  dcnoimce  punishment  on  religious  errors  (though  in  direct  words,  it  does  so,)  nor 
did  the  Jewish  magistrate  execute  it  (though  we  have  several  instances  of  the  Infliction  f«> 
corded  in  their  history.) — And  what  is  the  convincing  argument  be  employs?  It  la  *^*\ 
The  freguent  defections  of  the  Jewish  people  into  idolatry ,  in  the  earfy  timm  ^  Ant 
apostasies.  An  argument  hardly  so  good  as  this,—  The  church  qf  Rome  jlid  net  persaemte, 
as  appears  from  that  general  defection  from  it,  in  the  sijrteenth  century.  I  say,  M.  Voltaiio'a 
argument  is  hardly  so  good  as  my  iUustntion  of  it,  since  the  defection  from  tha  dnach  of 
Rome  still  continues,  and  the  Jewish  defections  into  idolatries  were  soon  at  an  end. 

But  we  are  not  to  think,  this  paradox  was  advanced  for  nothing,  that  Is,  lor  ths  adks  of 
Its  own  singular  boldness  (a  motive  generally  sufficient  to  set  reason  at  defianee),  nor  ovsn 
for  the  support  of  his  general  question.  It  was  apparently  advanced  to  get  the  Ottdar  at  Ms 
darling  subject,  the  abuse  or  the  Mosaic  religion,  tluit  Marotte  of  our 
philosopher. — Take  this  instance,  which  is  all  that  a  cursory  note  will  be  able  to 

M.  Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Jewish 
presses  himself  in  this  manner  :  "Tout  6tait  temporel;  et  c'6st  la  prenve  que  Is  mvsot 
feveque  Warburton  apporte  pour  d^montrer  que  la  loi  des  Juifii,  itait  divine ;  parts  qua  Diss 
mSme  <tant  leur  Roi,  rendant  justice  imro6diatement  aupr^  la  traiisgresaion  on  l'sMi»> 
asnce,  n'avoit  pas  besoin  de  leur  r6v61er  une  doctrine  quMl  r^rvait  an  t^-*^  noil  bs 
govemerait  plus  son  peuple.  Ceux  qui  par  ignorance  pl^6tendent  que  Moyss  tiJktmmM 
I'immortalit^  de  I'Ame,  dtent  au  Nouveau  Testament  un  de  ses  plus  granda  aTantign  sv 
I'ancien." — P.  132.  AVould  not  any  one  now  believe  (who  did  not  know  M.  Vcdtsksi) 
that  he  quoted  this  argument  as  what  he  thought  a  good  one,  for  the  divinity  of  ths  l^*ff^»*» 
religion?  Nothing  like  it.  It  was  only  to  find  occasion  to  accuse  the  Old  TsstSBMatsf 
contradiction.  For  thus  he  goes  on; — **  Cependant  malgr^  Tenoned,  pr^cla  de  estto  W, 
malgr^  cette  decUration  expresse  de  Dieu,  qu'il  punirait  jusqu' i^  la  quatri^me  '  ' 
Exechiel  annonce  tout  lb  contra  ire  aux  Juifs,  et  leur  dit,  qua  le  fils  ns 


*  S<>e  Preface  to  Books  IV.  V.  VI.  edit.  175H,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  edition. 
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I'iniquiM  de  soo  p^re:  il  ▼»  merna  jusqu'  h  hire  dire  k  Dieu,  qu'il  leur  avail  dontU  det 
prtt^ie*  qm  n*Haienipas  bona," — P.  ISS. 

Ai  for  Um  prectpU  wMch  were  not  good,  the  reader  will  see  that  matter  explained  at 
Barge,  m  we  go  along.  What  I  have  to  do  with  M.  Voltaire  at  present,  is  to  expostulate 
wUh  him  ibr  his  ill  &ith ;  that  when  he  had  borrowed  my  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the 
Mcnie  niaiion  from  that  mode  of  punishment,  he  would  venture  to  invalidate  it  from  aa 
•pptrent  centradiciion  between  Mosks  and  Ezbkiel;  when,  in  that  very  ^lace  of  the 
MHtfint  LegaUon  wliich  he  rafers  to,  he  saw  the  two  prophets  reconciled  by  an  argument 
drawn  finom  the  true  natures  of  two  approximating  dispensations;  an  argument  which  not 
Qidf  removes  the  pretended,  contradiction  (lirst  insisted  on  by  JS^nota,  and  through  many 
a  dirlj  channel,  derived,  at  length,  to  M.  Voltaire),  but  likewise  supports  that  very  mark 
«f  divinity  which  I  contend  for. 

But  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  call  in  question  the  religion  or  the  good  faith  of  this  tjiUy 
ingeniooi  man.  What  I  want,  in  this  Discourse  tur  la  TolSrance  is  his  civil  pridkncb. 
As  tn  AKNALisT,  he  mighty  in  his  (hnertU  Hutory,  calumniate  the  Jewish  people  just  as 
Ida  panioos  or  his  caprice  inclined  him:  but  when  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine, 
to  recommend  toUrution  to  a  Christian  state,  could  he  think  to  succeed  by  abusing  revela- 
timt  f  He  seemi  indeed,  to  have  set  out  under  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  di^rent  con- 
dnct:  but  cemiog  to  his  darling  subject  an  abuse  of  the  Jews,  he  could  not,  for  his  b'fe, 
eiHtain  the  personage  he  had  assumed,  but  breaks  out  again  into  all  the  virulence  and  in- 
joetice  with  wliich  he  persecuted  this  unhappy  people  in  his  General  History}  and  of  which 
the  nader  will  see  a  foir  account,  in  tlie  beginning  of  book  fifth  of  this  work. 

P.  3dS,  M  M.  This  is  the  precise  character  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  And 
tUi  aCate  of  tliem  (to  observe  it  only  by  the  way)  is  more  than  a  thousand  answers  to  the 
wild  fluspicions  of  those  writers,  who  fancy  that  the  Jews,  since  Christ,  have  corrupted  their 
Mcred  ecriptures,  to  support  their  superstitions  against  the  gospel ;  and  amongst  other  erase- 
mente  have  ttrock  out  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality ;  which,  say  these  visionaries, 
was,  till  then,  as  plainly  taught  in  the  Old  as  in  the  New  Testament:  for  had  these  sup- 
posed impostors  ever  ventured  (m  so  bold  a  fraud  as  the  adulterating  their  sacred  writings, 
vre  may  be  well  assured  their  first  attempt  would  have  been  to  add  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  had  they  not  found  it  there,  rather  than  to  take  it  away  if  they  had :  since  the  omUeion 
d  the  doctrine  is  the  strongest  and  most  glaring  evidence  of  the  imptrfedion  of  the  law; 
and  the  insertiwi  of  it  would  have  best  supjiorted  what  they  now  hold  tu  bo  one  of  the  most 
/mndmrnunial  points  of  their  religion. — But  this  is  not  a  folly  of  yesterday.  IreiiKus  tells  us 
tkat  certain  ancient  heretics  supported  their  wild  fancies  against  scripture,  which  was 
against  them,  by  the  same  extravagant  suspidon,  that  it  had  been  interpolated  and  cor- 
ropted.  Notwithstanding,  I  am  far  from  thinking  these  modems  borrowed  it  from  them. 
They  found  it  in  our  common  nature,  which  always  goes  the  nearest  way  to  work,  to  re- 
lieve itself. 

P.  333 ,  N  N.  We  shall  now  understand  the  importance  of  a  remark,  which  the  late  trans- 
lator ef  Jowphus  empk)]rs  to  prove  Uie  genuineness  of  a  fragment  or  homily,  given  by  him 
to  that  historian:  "  There  is  one  particular  observation,''  says  he,  **  belonging  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  fragment  or  homily,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  decretory,  and  to  determine  the 
qaestiou  tliat  some  of  this  Jewish  cluurch,  that  used  the  Hebrew  copy  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
najr  rather,  tliat  Josephus  himself  in  particular  was  the  author  of  it.     The  observation  is 
thi%  that  in  the  present  address  to  the  Greeks  or  gentiles  there  are  near  forty  references  or 
aUnsions  to  texts  of  the  New  Testament;  and  not  one,  to  any  of  the  Old  Testament 
eitber  in  Hebrew  or  Greek;  and  this  in  a  discourse  concerning  Hades;  which  yet  is  aU 
■MBt  five  timet  as  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New.     What  can  be 
the  reason  of  this  but  that  the  Jewish   church  at  Jerusalem  used  the  Hebrew  Bible 
akmr,  which  those  Greeks  or  gentiles,  to  whom  the  address  is  here  made,  could  not  under- 
stand; and  that  our  Josephus  always  and  only  used  the  same  Hebrew  Bible?'' — Mr  fThu- 
Um*9  Dissert,  prefixed  to  his  Transl.  of  Josephus^  p.  105. — What  can  be.  the  reason,  says 
he,  ef  this  mystery?     lie  mifolds  it  thus  :    The  Jewish  church  of  Jerusalem  used  the 
ffeirew   BiMe  ahne,  which  those  Greeks  or  pentile*,  to  whom  the  address  is  here  made, 
amid  not  understand.     So  that  because  the  audience  did  not  understand  Hebrew,  the 
preaclier  could  not  quote  the  texts,  he  had  occasion  for,  in  Greek.     But  he  supposes  the 
author  could  not  quote  the  Greek,  because  it  must  needs  have  been  that  of  the  Septuagint; 
which  the  Jewish  church  at  Jerusalem  would  not  use.     Now  admit  there  were  no  other 
Greek  to  be  had,  or  allowed  of,  can  any  man  believe  that  if  this  Jewish  preacher  would 
turn  himself  to  the  gentiles,  he  could  be  such  a  bigot  as  to  be  afraid  of  quoting  the  Old 
Teatament  In  a  language  they  understood,  because  his  church  used  only  the  original,  which 
they  understood  not  ?     Or  if  he  had  been  such  a  bigot,  would  he  have  dared  to  preach 
to   the  gentiles    at  all  ?      What  then  but  the  fondness  for  an  hypothesis  could  make 
men  ramble  after  such  reasons,  when  so  obvious  a  one  lies  just  before  them  ?     Why  did 
he  this,  do  you  ask  ?     For  this  jtlain  reason:  his  subject  was  ^future  state  of  reward  and 
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pvnishment,  and  he  had  more  sense  than  to  Reek  for  it  where  it  wag  not  t«  be  foood.  OM 
Hades  is  almost  Jive  times  as  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tetkmenl  mtinik9  New,  IndMtf! 
But  the  fragment  is  not  about  the  uwrd,  but  the  fkhiff.  In  tlie Old  TestMnerttit si|- 
nified  the  receptacle  of  dead  bodies  ;  in  the  New,  the  reoeptade  of  living  tmiU,  Bat  thii# 
this  learned  writer  can,  without  doubt,  laugh  at  those  who  feelc  the  Trimily  in  the  Oli 
Testament,  yet  he  can  in  good  earnest  go  thither  in  search  of  a  fiUmrt  JteAr.  Yet  iy> 
latter  is  nor  in  any  comparison  so  clearly  hinted  at  as  the  other :  and  no  wnendsr;  •  Mat 
sUte  is  circamscrfbed  to  the  New  Testament,  u  irtmgki  WUghi  by  the  geapalt  M  tb 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  no  where  said  to  be  so  circumscribed. 

P.  334,  O  O.  To  all  this  Dr  Stehbing  has  an  muwer  ready.  <«  The  hfttory  if  Um  fir- 
secution  under  Antiochus/'  says  he,  *'  is  written  by  two  historians,  namely,  the  anihsr  d 
the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  and  the  author  of  the  second.  This  last  writer  hae  tmotKkk 
the  profession  of  the  martyrs  concerning  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  iwiitiyt  tat 
the  first  has  entirely  omitted  it:  nor  is  there  one  word  about  a  resurrection  or  ftitara  sMi 
to  be  found  throughout  his  whole  history,  though  It  fs4ertain  it  was  now  the  oilfonal  beHit 
So  t7N8AFB  a  thing  is  it  to  relyvpcn  the  Hms  tHenee  qf  historieau,  when  they  wndsHafctH 
writo  a  history  not  of  doctrines  but  of  the  transactions  Ik  men."— fiiwrn.  p.  11  A. 

I  will  tell  him  of  an  unsafer  thing:  which  Is,  Tenturing  to  draw  pmrtUei  omrv/  as  ho  lii 
done  hero ;  for  they  may  happen  (as  hath  happened  here)  to  bo  obmt  mosf  mmUkr. 

In  a  large  and  miscellaneous  Tolume,  composed  by  Tarious  writers  of  diflbrent  Umm  ad 
states,  and  containing  the  law,  the  religion,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews,  Irooi  Mont  la  Ikt 
captivity,  neither  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  nor  a  future  stete  are  ever  osiee  warn- 
tloned. 

This  is  the  fact.  And  to  obviate  my  inference  finom  it.—"  That  the  Jewi,  dariag  thst 
period,  were  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines,"  this  able  dirine  oppoass  the  twe  heehs  of 
Maccabees,  containing  the  story  of  one  short  period,  when.  It  Is  cunfeaaed,  tbeee  ilaiti  laaa  wars 
of  national  belief;  In  the  ftrst  of  which  books,  there  Is  no  mention  of  the  doolfine,  tad  in  the 
second,  a  great  deal:  the  reason  both  of  the  mention  and  of  the  sileoee  bekig  self  evMont. 
It  is  recorded  In  the  second  book,  where  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  nartyre  for  the 
Jewish  faith:  it  is  omitted  in  the^r«#,  where  there  Is  no  account  of  any  aoch  thkif. 

Yet  these  are  brought  as  parallel  cases:  let  us  therefore  do  them  aD  honoiir. 

1.  Several  volumes  of  the  sacred  canon  contain  a  historp  ofdoetHnee. 
The  two  books  of  Maccabees  contain  only  a  history  ofdvU  transaetioiu, 

2.  None  of  the  inspired  writere  of  the  canon  before  the  captivity,  ever  enoe  aeiitieii  the 
doctrines  of  a  resurrection  or  a  futore  state. 

Of  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  them  mentions  the  doctrines  fully  and  at  Jar^e. 

3.  The  sacred  canon  comprises  a  vast  period  of  time,  and  treats  of  an  foilnHe  variety  of 
matters. 

The  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  small  tracts  of  a  uniform  sulyect,  and  oeotain  only  the 
story  of  one  revolution  In  the  Jewish  state. 

Unconscious,  as  should  seem,  of  all  this  difference,  the  learned  Doctor 
unsafe  a  thing  is  it  to  rely  on  the  mere  silkncb  of  historians t  when  they  mmdertmk9 
a  history  NOT  OF  DocTRiNTS,  bvt  of  the  transactions  of  men.  In  which,  these 
FALSEHOODS  are  very  gravely  and  magisterially  insinuated:  that  the  writers  of  the  two 
of  Maccabees  are  equally  silent  with  the  writers  of  the  canon:  2.  That  all  the  writers  of  the 
canon  are  writers  of  a  history,  not  of  the  doctrines,  but  merely  of  the  dvil  trmnsactioos  of  naen, 
equally  with  the  writers  of  the  two  books  of  Maccabees:  and  3.  lliat  the  thing  relied  on  by 
roe,  is  the  mere  bilekce  of  historians.  Which  falsehood  if  the  reader  does  not  see  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  he  may  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  mere  silence  is  when  ewrUrr 
omits  to  say  a  thing  which  it  was  indifferent  to  his  purpose  whether  he  said  it  or  not  But 
when  he  omits  to  say  a  thing,  which  It  vras  much  to  his  purpose  to  say,  this  fs  not  a  eHrr 
silence.  It  is  a  silence  attended  with  a  circumstance ,  which  makes  the  erldence  drawn 
from  that  silence  something  more  than  negative,  and  consequently,  something  merm  then 
mere  silence.     So  much  for  Dr  Stehbing. 

A  Coniish  writer  *  pursues  the  same  argument  against  the  IHvine  Leyatiam;  but  ^tka 
his  parallel  much  higher.  <*  There  is  no  one,"  says  he,  "  who  reads  Homes,  that  ran 
doubt  wlietlier  a  future  f»tate  were  the  popular  belief  amongst  the  Greeks  la  the  tinea  ha 
writes  of.  And  yet,  by  what  I  remember  of  him,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  le  pradare 
SIX  insUnces,  in  all  his  poems,  of  any  actions  either  entered  upon  or  avoided  freaa  the 
sxrRESS  motive  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  to  be  expected  in  the  other  worU." 

I  infer  it  from  a  future  state's  xevke  being  mentioned  In  the  Jewish  histoiy,  eoMBgat  the 
motives  of  men's  actions  (after  it  had  been  omitted  in  the  Jewish  law  and  religion),  that  K 
was  not  of  po|>ular  belief  amongst  that  |H!0|)le.  Now  hero  comes  an  answerer,  and  sey*. 
that  it  is  not  mentioned  alwve  hix  times  expressly  in  Homer,  and  yet  that  Dohody  enn 

♦  Mr  Peters.  "~ 
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MCwheter  it  wart  not  the  popiiUur  belief  amoDgtt  the  Gi^ekg.     The  food  cMdioHi  maii ! 

flid  it  been  hntoiicx  rnxnaasLY  mentioned  in  tl^  Old  TeetUMuly  I  ahould  od  wuxn  have 
•f  Mi  being  of  pepdar  belief  vnongst  the  Jews,  tbvi  he  does.  Why  then  do  wo 
to  Httte,  in  the  cue  of  the  Greeks,  but  for  the  same  reason  why  we  ought  to  doubt  so 
In  the  CMe  of  the  Jews  !  Hombb  (who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  future  state),  this 
vitter  allows,  has  mentioned  it  about  sut  timet  as  a  motive.  The  sceipturbs  (which, 
tsgrtier  wHh  the  hislory,  deliTer  the  law  and  religion  of  the  Jews,  in  which  a  future  state 
ii  smftted)  aientien  it  not  once  as  a  motive.  But  this  answerer  would  make  the  reader 
fceUeve,  I  made  my  inference  from  the  paucU^,  and  not  from  the  wan/,  of  tbo  mention. 
The  save  may  be  observed  of  another  exprassion  of  this  candid  gentleman's— «■;»««« 
sisliiif.  Now  much  less  wouM  have  satisfied  me ;  and  I  should  readily  have  allowed  that 
the  Jews  had  the  popular  belief  amongst  them,  had  the  maOve  been  e»oe/airfy  im^pUed. 

But  let  us  take  him  at  the  best>  ai^  suppose  Homer  did  not  afford  one  single  instance. 
What,  I  pray  you,  has  Hombr  in  common  with  Mosks?     Suppose,  I  should  affirm  frum  ^ 
the  Greek  hisUiry,  that  the  ancient  iA>RThib8  always  proportioned  their  work  to  tiieir  strength ' 
and  bulk;  and  that  my  answersr  was  not  in  a  humour  to  let  this  pass;  but,  to  conAito  me, 
would  press  me  with  the  high  achievements  of  Tom  Thomb,  as  they  are  recorded  in  his  • 
authentic  stoiy;  whe  was  as  fiuned  iiMr  his  turbulence  in  king  Arthur's  court,  as  Achilles 
was  in  Agameumon's:  would  not  this  be  just  as  much  to  tlte  purpose,  as  to  put  Uie  itim4 
and  tlia  Odyswy  in  parallel  with  the  Imw  and  the  propkeU  ? 

Bui  Heaaf's  poems  hsTe  been  so  long  called  the  bible  of  the  p^ane,  that  tliis  answerer 
appeal!,  In  good  earnest,  to  hare  taken  them  lor  religwue  hiHorp ;  otherwise  how  could  It 
have  ever  entered  into  his  head,  to  make  so  ridiculeus  a  comparison?  my  roosoning  %vith 
regard  to  acaiPTURS  stood  thus: — As  all  good  history  deals  with  the  motives  .of  men's 
actions,  so  the  peculiar  business  (as  it  seems  to  me)  ef  reUgioue  hisiory  is  to  scrutinize  their 
re^giome  meHvee:  of  these,  the  prhicipal  is  the  consideration  of  a  future  stato.  Aod  this 
HOC  being  so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Jewish  history,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  Che  Jews  of  these  times  had  it  not.  But  now,  what  have  Homer's  poems  to  do  in  this 
matter?  I  apprehend  they  are  no  reHgUme  hiUoryf  but  compositions  as  far  removed  from  it  as 
possible,  namely,  a  military  and  civU  romsnce,  brimful  of  fabulous  trumpery.  Now  in  such 
a  work,  the  writer  surely  would  be  prineipdly  solicitous  about  the  dvU  motives  of  his  actors. 
And  Hoaoer,  who  is  confessed  to  understand  what  belonged  to  tyery  kind  of  composition,  would 
take  care  to  keep  within  his  subject;  and,  to  preserve  decorum,  would  contout  himselir  with 
supplying  his  warriors  and  politicians  with  such  motives  as  might  best  set  00"  their  wisdom 
and  their  heroism:  such  as  the  love  of  pouter,  in  which  I  comprise,  revenge  on  their  enemies; 
\h»hve  ef  plunder,  in  which  is  included  their  passion  for  fair  captives;  and  tlio  Icve  qf 
fisry,  hi  which,  if  yoa  please,  you  may  reckon  their  regard  for  their  friends  and  their 
country^— -But  In  Hvtner'e  military  and  politioal  romances  lA«re  ore  hardly  «tjv  instaneee  in 
mMek  mfulmre  elate  ie  mentioned  ae  the  eapreu  motwe;  therefore  the  perpetual  silence  en 
this  point.  In  the  reliyiout  history  of  the  Jaws,  and  the  perpetual  mention  of  it  in  the  rtli- 
gieeu  ki§tmrie§  ef  the  Sdkvi  and  the  SxRAcaNS,  conclude  nothing  in  &vour  of  the  argument 
of  the  Dieine  Legatton, 

P.  3S4,  P  P.  To  this  Dr  Stobbing  object^,  that  **  It  means  no  more  than  that  man  was 
net  to  be  restored  to  his  earthly  human  state." — Exam.  p.  60.  And,  to  confirm  this,  he 
appmds  to  the  tenth  verse  of  this  chaptor,  which  runs  ihu8.  He  thall  return  no  more  to  hie 
Aemee,  neither  ehall  hie  place  know  him  any  more.  But  the  learned  Doctor  sliould  have 
reflected,  that  if  Job  says  the  dead  man  retume  no  more  to  hie  house,  he  gives  a  reason  for 
his  so  saying,  very  inconsistont  with  the  Doctor's  interpretation  of  the  9lli  verse  of  the  viith 
dapter.  It  was,  because  the  dead  man  was  got  into  the  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow 
^  death  [chap.  x.  21.]  it  was  because  he  was  not  awake  nor  could  be  raised  out  of  his  sleep 
[chap.  xiv.  12.]  But  the  Yery  subject  which  Job  is  here  treating,  confutes  tlio  Doctor's 
interpretation:  He  is  complaining  that  life  is  short,  and  that  after  death  he  shall  no  more 
see  good,  for  that  he  who  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more;  he  thall  return  no 
aeore  to  his  house  [ver.  7,  8,  9,  10.];  which  at  least  implies  that  there  was  no  good  to  bo 
expected  any  where,  but  in  this  world:  and  tin's  expectation  is  cut  ofl  in  ejspress  terme, 

P.  335,  Q  Q.  To  this  sense  of  the  text  Dr  Stebbing  objects,  and  says,  that  by  no  re- 
ward is  meant  none  in  this  world, — Exam.  pp.  63,  64.  And  in  supjwrt  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, quotes  the  words  of  the  verse  immediately  fo\\o\ring^neither  have  they  any  more  a 
portion  for  ever  in  any  thing  that  is  doTie  under  the  sun.  Now  I  agree  with  the  learned 
Doctor,  that  these  words  are  an  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  of  the  dead's  not  Itaving  any 
more  a  reward:  and  from  thenee  draw  just  the  contrary  inference,  that  the  sacred  writer, 
from  tlie  consideration  of  the  dead's  not  returning  to  life  to  enjoy  their  reward,  concluded 
tliat,  when  once  death  had  seized  them,  they  could  have  no  reward  at  all ;  not  even  that 
imaginaty  one,  the  living  in  the  memory  of  meu,for  the  memory  of  them,  says  he,  is  for- 
gotten. So  again  from  Uie  consideration  in  ver.  (i.  that  the  dead  had  neither  lovCj  hatredy 
nor  tnrt/,  he  liafl  roncjudcd,  ver.  5,  that  they  knew   not  any  thinc.  — But  the /»rrfnijrA 
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and  tht  emekuhm  not  being  in  their  usiml  order,  our^leemed  Deetor^w  logie  did  not  mck 
to  tike  tke  isfce  of  the  pmttektr's, 

P.  840,  R  R.  To  aU  this,  Jt  hath  been  «Sd,— '<  Chriitieiii  htTO  the  pramiw  if  lb  tfi 
that  now  is,  excepting  tlie  case  of  persecution,"  Marie  x.  SO.  The  words  of  Jesns  in  the 
evangelist  wre,-~-4here  is  no  one  that  hath  left  k&ute  er  inthren^  Sre.,/or  eiy  Mkenil^ 
.  fospel*i,  itU  he  thaU  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  thie  time,  homees  and  Sonde,  Ac.,  vi^ 
persecutions,  and  in  the  world  to  cotne,  eternal  life.  But  these  words  erfdenChr  lUads  te 
the  first  followers  of  Jesns,  while  the  church  was  under  an  extraordinary  providaDe»»  tfast 
is,  during  the  age  of  miracles:  and  as  that  sort  of  dispensation  is  always  aided  by  the  cser* 
of  natural  and  civil  events,  we  easily  see  bow  k  would  be  promoted  by  lkaviiio  a  ooos^ 
doomed  to  the  most  horrid  and  exterminating  destruction.  But  St  Paul,  where  he  mAp* 
only  the  life  which  is  to  come  to  the  followers  of  the  gospel,  is  spealdng  of  a  difierent  tbinfr 
namely,  df  the  genius  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  general,  as  it  is  oppoMd  to  Judsiiv. 

P.  341,  S  S.  The  serious  reader,  who  considers  all  this,  will  not  be  a  little  surprised  t» 
hear  that  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  Dr  Samuel  Chuice,' talk  in  the  following  manner,  wba(«> 
after  having  spoken  of  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  of  the  ancient  philoeophers  concerning* 
•  future  state,  Im  concludes  in  these  words. — **  From  all  which  it  appears,  that,  notwitlistaod' 
ing  all  the  bright  arguments  and  acute  condusiODS  and  lirave  sa3ring8  of  the  best  philesopbmi 
yet  life  and  immortality  were  not  fitlly  and  satisfactorily  brought  to  Ught  by  bark  Hi- 
TURAL  REASON." — Evid.  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Relig.  p.  146.— It  would  be  very  strangt  if 
they  had ;  since  scripture  is  so  far  from  allowing  any  part  of  this  discovery  to  naimral  rtasm, 
that  it  will  not  admit  even  the  Mosaic  revelation  to  a  share,  but  reserves  it  all  for  the  jst- 
pel  of  Chrut:  so  that  liad  natural  religion  brought  life  and  immortality  to  Ught^  thn^ 
not  fully  and  satisfactorily,  the  learned  apestle  would  be  found  to  have  tpoken  modi  tsi 
highly  of  the  prerogatives  oif  the  gospel. 

The  truth  is,  the  very  learned  writer  had  two  points  to  make  out,  in  this  fomout  werii; 
the  one  was  the  evidence  of  natural  religion f  and,  under  tlmt  head,  he  is  to  diow,  that  K 
taught  life  and  immortality.  His  other  point  was,  the  evidence  of  revealed  tdiyiom,  aad 
there,  to  show  its  use  and  necessity,  he  is  to  demonstrate  that  bare  natural  reaadn  could  oet 
discover  life  and  immortality.  Thus  the  ytry  method  of  his  demonstration  obliged  him, 
in  the  former  part,  to  give  to  natural  religion  an  honour  which,  in  the  latter  part,  he  wa» 
forced  to  talce  away:  and  to  reconcile  them  with  one  another,  was  the  purpose  of  Che  conci- 
liating words  above — yet  life  and  immortality  were  not  r\3LLYand  satisfactorily  hremghi 
to  light  by  bare  natural  reason:  which  indeed  does  the  business ;  Imt  it  is  at  the  expence  of 
the  learned  apostle,  who  says  it  was  not  brought  to  light  at  ail,  till  the  preaching  of  the  gas- 
pel. 

P.  341 ,  T  T.     To  this  it  has  been  said,  "  that  the  mystery  of  the  gospelhert  mentioned. 
Is  rather  that  which  is  meant  by  the  word,  chap.  iii.  ver.  3 — 9,  namely,  the  calling  In  of 
the  gentiles  to  be  fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews." — For  a  confutation  of  this  absurd  hnicf,  read 
'^The  Free  and  Candid  Examination  of  the  Principles  advanced  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  chap.    i.  p.  24.  ct  seq.,  where  the  learned  and  most  judicious  author  has 
cieutly  exploded  it.  • 
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[L]  AvTEB  such  convincing  evidence  that  a  future  state  did  not 
part  of  the  religion  of  Moses,  the  reader  would  not  have  suspected, 
be  must  once  more  be  stopped  to  hear  a  long  answer  to  a  set  of  texts 
brought  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine 
tfafiUuTt  state  of  reward  and  punishment  did  make  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation:  and  this,  not  by  a  few  fanciful  allcgor- 
iit%  or  outrageous  bigots  only,  who  will  say  or  do  any  thing;  but  by 
iBBDy  sober  men  of  all  sects  and  parties,  of  all  times,  and  of  all  religions. 
L  Several  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  were  so  i>ersuaded  of 
diit  point,  that,  not  content  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  made 
put  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  they  would  be  confident  tliat  the  very 
prg^w  learned  it  all  from  thence.    Some  modern  Christians  have  not  been 
belund  them  in  their  faithy  but  have  far  outstripped  them  in  tlicir 
ekarii^^  while  they  treated  the  denial  of  this  extravagant  opinion  as  a 
new  species  of  infidelity.     It  is  true,  they  are  all  extremely  confused 
mnd  obscure  about  the  way  they  represent  it  to  have  been  taught:  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting,  at  all  times,  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  for 
parts  and  piety,  who  liave  not  only  doubted,  but  plainly  denied  this 
future  state  to  be  in  the  Mosaic  religion;  though,  to  be  just  to  all,  with 
the  same  inconsistency  and  embcurrassment  that  the  others  have  main- 
tained  it.*     However,  the  more  current  doctrine  hath  always  been, 
thai  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments   was  taught  by  the 
law  of  Moses. 

As  surprising  as  this  may  seem  to  those  who  have  weighed  the  fore- 
going evidence,  yet  indeed  no  less  could  be  expected  from  such  a  num- 
ber of  concurrent  and  oddly  combined  prejudices,  which  have  served, 
till  now,  to  discredit  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  important  truths  of 
revelation. 

1.  The  first  was,  that  several  patriarchs  and  prophets,  both  before 
and  under  the   Mosaic  dis|>ensation,  were  certainly  favoured  with  thi* 

*  Se«  note  A,  at  Uw  end  of  this  book. 
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revelation  of  man's  redemption;  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  Aitiire  sUUe 
is  eminently  contained:  and  they  think  it  utterly  incredible  that  theae 
should  not  have  conveyed  it  to  their  people  and  posterity. 

2.  They  could  not  conceive  how  a  religion  could  be  worthy  of  CrOi>} 
which  did  not  propose  to  its  followers  a  future  state  of  rewards  ao^ 
punishments ;  but  confined  their  views  to  the  carnal  things  of  this  Iii« 
only. 

3.  The  truth,  here  attempted  to  be  established,  had  been  receiTed  and 
abused  by  the  enemies  of  all  true  religion  and  godliness ;  such  as  \ht 
Sadducees  of  the  old  Jewish  church,  the  Gnostics  of  the  old  Christiai^ 
and  unbelievers  in  all  churches. 

4.  Lastly,  men  were  kept  fast  within  the  error  into  which  these  pre- 
judices had  drawn  them,  by  never  rightly  distinguishing  between  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  as  taught  by  what  men  call 
ncUural  religion,  and  a  future  state  as  taught  by  Christian  reveioHon; 
which  is  the  clew,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  conduct  us  tfuough  all 
the  errors  and  perplexities  of  this  region  of  darkneesy  till  we  come  into 
the  full  and  glorious  light  of  the  gospel. 

But  in  religious  matters,  combinations  much  less  strange  are  snffieieiit 
to  defeat  the  credit  of  the  plainest  fact  A  noted  instance  of  what 
OBSTINACY  alone  can  do  against  the  self-evidence  of  tmtii,  will  abate 
our  wonder  at  the  perversity  in  question ;  at  least  it  may  be  pot  to  use, 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  towards  which,  will  be  found  mate- 
rials, neither  vulgar  nor  few,  in  the  course  of  this  work.  There  b  a 
sect,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one,  which,  being  essentially  fbcmded  in 
enthusiasm,  hath,  amongst  other  of  its  strange  freaks,  thrown  out  the  in- 
stitution of  WATEB  BAPTISM  from  its  schomc  of  Christianity,  h  is  very 
likely  that  the  illiterate  founder,  while  rapt  in  hb  fiumtic  visions,  did  not 
reflect  that,  of  all  the  institutions  of  our  holy  religion,  this  of  water 
baptism  was  least  proper  to  be  called  in  question ;  being  most  inTincibly 
established  by  the  practice  both  of  Paul  and  Peter.  This  latter  find- 
ing that  the  household  of  Cornelius  the  gentile  had  received  die  Hofy 
Ghost,  regarded  it  as  a  certain  direction  for  him  to  admit  them  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  which  he  did  by  the  initiatory  rite  of  water  baptism, 
— Acts  X.  47.  Paul,  in  his  travels  through  the  Lesser  Asia,  frufing 
some  of  the  Jewish  converts,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Hofy  Ghost, 
and,  on  inquiry,  understanding  they  had  been  only  baptized  by  water 
unto  John's  baptism,  thought  fit  to  baptize  tliem  with  water  in  ^  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  is,  to  admit  them  into  the  church;  and  then 
laying  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ohoet  ecnne  upon  then^  and 
they  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied. — Acts  xix.  4,  5,  6. 

In  spite  of  these  two  memorable  transactions,  the  Quakers  have  not- 
withstanding rejected  water  baptism.  What  is  the  pretence?  **  fPater 
baptism,'*  it  seems,  **  is  John's  baptism,  and  only  a  type  of  baptism  by  the 
floly  Ghost  or  by  fire;  so  that  when  this  last  came  in  use,  the  furmcr 
ceased  and  was  abolished."     Yet  in  the  two  histories  given  above,  both 
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tliese  fancies  are  reproved;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  the  stories  had 

been  recorded  for  no  other  purpose:  for  in  the  adventure  of  Paul,  the 

Mu/fT  baptism  4^  Jesus  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  water  hofh 

tism  of  John;  and,  in  that  of  Petw,  it  appears,  that  footer  baptism  was 

necessary  for  admittance  into  the  church  of  Christ,  even  after  the  minis- 

tiatico  of  baptism  by  fire^  or  the  communicated  power  of  the  Holy 

Ghost     It  is  further  observable,  that  these  two  heads  of  the  mission  to 

the  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  the  Jews  and  gbntiles,  here  acted 

iQ  one  another's  province;  Peter  the  i^postle  of  the  Jews  administering 

baptism  to  the  gentile  household  of  Cornelius;  and  Paul  the  apostle  of 

the  gentiles  admimstering  the  same  rite  to  the  Jewish  converts.    And 

why  was  this  crossing  of  hands,  but  to  obviate  that  silly  evasion,  that 

U3qUt  baptism  was  only  partial  or  temporary? 

But  what  is  reason,  evidence,  or  truth,  when  opposed  to  religious 
prejudice!  The  Quakers  do  not  hold  it  to  be  clearer,  that  repentanoe 
fitnm  dead  works  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the  spiritual  benefits  <^  the 
gospel  covenant,  than  that  watek  baptism  is  abolished,  and  of  no 
use  to  initiate  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

II.  But  to  proceed.  The  error  in  question  is,  as  we  sud,  not  con- 
fined to  the  Christian  church.  The  Jews  too  maintain  it  with  equal 
obstinacy,  but  not  with  equal  indiscretion ;  the  children  of  Ms  world 
are,  in  their  generation,  wiser  than  the  chikbren  (flight;*  their  fatal 
adherence  to  their  long  abolished  rites  depending  altogether  upon  this 
single  prejudice^  that  Moses  taught  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments: for  if  he  taught  it  not,  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  his  reli- 
gkA  qouLi  only  be  pr€paratarg  to  one  that  did  teach  it.  This  there* 
fore  is  their  great  support;  and  wisely  have  they  enforced  it  by  all  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  synagogue*!  But  what  Christians  gain  by 
so  doing,  I  confess  I  know  not.  What  they  lose  hath  been  seen  in  part, 
and  will  be  more  fully  shown  hereafter:  not  one  demonstration  only,  of 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  mission,  but  all  true  conception  of  that  divine 
faaraoony  which  inspires  every  part,  and  runs  through  the  whole  of  Gtod's 
great  dispensation  to  mankind. 

IIL  The  error  is  still  more  extensive;  and  hath  spread  from  true  reli« 
gioa  to  the  false;  a  ^tter  soil  for  its  reception.  For  the  Mahometans, 
who  hold  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  law,  are  as  obstinate  as  the 
besty  in  giving  it  this  mistaken  advantage:  but,  it  must  be  owned  under 
a  modester  pretext.  Their  expedient  for  saving  the  honour  of  the  law 
is  this :  they  confess  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  at  present  to 
be  found  there:  but  though  it  be  not  thebe,  it  ought  to  be;  for 
that  the  Jews,  in  pure  spite  to  them,  have  interpolated  their  Bible,  and 
taken  away  all  mention  of  it^ 

*  Luke  xvl.  8.  f  See  Vul.  i.  book  iv.  Dedicatioa  to  the  Jews. 

X  Taourat. — Les  Musulmans  diseiit,  que  c'ust  I'ancien  Testamenti  que  Diea  revels  h 

Aluyce  ecrit  en  laogue  HebraVque,  livre  qui  a  ete  altera  et  corrompu  par  les  Juifs. — C'est 

\k  le  sentiment  dea  Musulmans  qui  a  ete  rccueilli  de  plusieun>  autcurs  Arabes  par  ilagi 

Khatfuh,     Lc  mome  auteur  dit — que  Tun  n*y  trouvc  pas  aussi  aucuu  endroit  uii  il  soit 
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Matters  being  in  this  odd  situation,  the  reader  wiU  excuse  me,  \f  ^ 
turn  a  little  to  consider  those  texts  of  scripture  -whidi  Caaxm^'^ 
writers  have  produced  to  prove,  That  a  Juture  state  of  rewards  as^d 
punishments  does  indeed  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  religion. 

[II.]  But  here  let  me  observe,  that  the  thing  of  most  consequence  in 
this  part  of  my  discourse  will  be  to  state  the  question  clearly  and 
plainly.     When  that  is  done,  every  common  reader  will  be  able,  without 
my  help,  to  remove  the  objections  to  my  system;  or  rather,  the  quen- 
tion  being  thus  truly  stated,  they  will  fall  of  themselves. 

I.  My  declared  purpose,  in  this  work,  is  to  demonstrate  the  divine 
legation  o/*  Moses,  in  order  to  use  it  for  the  foundation  of  a  projected 
defence  of  revelation  in  general,  as  the  dispensation  is  completed  in 
Christianity.  The  medium  I  employ  for  this  purpose  is,  that  there  wu 
no  ftUwre  state  of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  Mosaic  religion.  1 
must  needs  therefore  go  upon  these  two  principles : — 1.  That  Moses  did 
not  disbelieve  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  2.  That  his 
religion  was  preparatory  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  which  taugki  such 
future  state.     Hence  proceed  these  consequences : 

1.  From  my  holding  that  Moses  did  not  disbelieve  a  future  ttaie^  it 
follows,  that  all  those  texts  of  scripture  which  are  brought  to  prove  that 
the  ancient  Jews  believed  the  soul  survived  the  botfyy  are  nothing  to  the 
purpose :  but  do,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  confirm  my  thesis :  for  which  rea- 
son I  have  myself  shown  that  the  early  Jews  did  indeed  suppose  this  truth. 

2.  From  my  holding  tliat  tlie  religion  of  Moses  was  only  preparatory 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  follows,  that  all  such  texts  as  imply  sl  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  their  typical  signification  only, 
are  just  as  little  to  the  purpose.  For  if  Moses's  religion  ift-as  prepara- 
tory to  one  future,  it  is,  as  I  have  shown,*  highly  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  essential  doctrine  of  that  new  religion  was  shadowed  out  under 
the  rites,  or  by  the  inspired  penmen,  of  the  old.  But  such  texts  are 
not  only  inconclusive,  but  highly  corroborative  of  the  opinion  they  are 
brought  to  oppose.  For  if  future  rewards  and  punishments  were  taught 
to  the  people  under  Uic  law,  what  occasion  was  there  for  any  typieai 
representation  of  them,  which  necessarily  implies  the  throwing  things 
into  shade,  and  secreting  tliem  from  vulgar  knowledge  ?  What  ground 
was  there  for  that  distinction  between  a  carnal  and  a  spiritual  meaning 
(both  of  which  it  is  agreed  the  Mosaic  law  had,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the 
use  of  two  dispensations)  if  it  did  not  imply  an  ignorance  of  the  spiritu- 
al sense  during  the  continuance  of  the  first  ?  Yet  as  clear  as  this  is,  the 
contrary  is  the  doctrine  of  my  adversaries ;  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
spiritual  and  the  carnal  sense  must  needs  always  go  together,  like  the 
jewel  and  the  foil  in  Aaron's  breastplate. 

parli  de  I'autre  vie,  ni  «1e  U  resurrection,  iii  du  Partdis,  iii  do  TEiifer,  et  que  eelA  vieal 
peut  dtre  de  ce  que  les  Juifii  oiit  corrumpu  Icurs  cxvmplaires. —Voyez  la   BiblkHhrque 
Orleutale  de  M.  D'HiTbcUit,  mot  T  Ayr  art. 
*  S«e  the  last  section  of  this  book. 
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Both  these  Dorts  of  texts,  therefore,  coDclude  only  against  Sadduceeb 
and  umDEJLS,  Yet  hath  this  matter  been  so  little  attended  to,  in  the 
judgments  passed  upon  my  alignment,  that  both  sorts  have  been  urged 
as  confutations  of  it.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  dirty  calumnies  of  one  or 
two  forgotten  scribblers,  but  of  the  unequitable  censures  of  some  who 
better  deserve  to  be  set  right. 

II.  But  farther,  as  my  position  is,  that  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  was  not  taught  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  all  texts  brought 
to  prove  the  knowledge  of  it  after  the  time  of  David  are  as  impertinent 
as  the  rest.  For  what  was  known  from  this  time,  could  not  supply  the 
want  of  what  was  unknown  for  so  many  ages  before.  This  therefore 
pats  all  the  prophetic  writings  out  of  the  question. 

And  now,  when  all  these  texts  are  taken  from  my  adversaries,  what  is 
there  left,  to  keep  up  the  quarrel?  Should  I  be  so  severe  as  to  insist  on 
the  common  rights  of  authors,  of  not  being  obliged  to  answer  to  convict 
impertinences,  this  part  of  my  task  would  be  soon  over.  But  I  shaU, 
in  charity,  consider  these  texts,  such  as  they  are.  However,  that  I  may 
not  i^ppear  altogether  so  absurd  as  the  enforcers  of  them,  I  shall  give 
the  reader  my  reasons  for  this  condescension. 

1  •  As  to  the  FUTURE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL,  wc  should  distinguish 
between  the  mention  of  it  by  Moses,  and  by  the  following  writers. 
These  might,  and  as  we  have  shown,  did  conclude  for  its  existence  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  But  Moses,  who,  we  suppose,  intentionally 
oimtted  the  mention  oi future  rewards  and  punishments,  would  not,  we 
most  needs  suppose  likewise,  proclaim  the  preparatory  doctrine  of  the 
existence.  Nor  could  he,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  what  he  knew  to  be 
the  truth.  Thus,  being  necessitated  to  speak  of  Enoch's  translation,  it 
could  not  be,  but  that  a  separate  existence  might  be  inferred,  how  ob- 
flcurely  soever  the  story  was  delivered.  But  had  he  said  any  thing,  in 
his  account  of  the  creation,  which  literally  implied  (as  the  words,  of 
man's  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  the  breath  of  life  being 
breathed  into  his  nostrils,  are  supposed  to  do)  that  man  had  an  immor- 
tal soul,  then  must  Moses  be  supposed,  purposely,  to  have  inculcated 
that  immortality ;  contrary  to  what  we  hold,  that  he  purposely  omitted 
the  doctrine  built  upon  it,  namely,  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, it  will  not  be  improper  therefore  to  show  that  such  texts  have 
not  this  pretended  meaning. 

2.  Concerning  a  future  state  of  rewabd  and  punishment  ;  se- 
veral texts  are  brought  as  teaching  it  in  sl  t^/pical  sense,  which  teach  it  in 
no  sense  at  all :  several  as  teaching  it  in  a  direct  and  literal  sense,  which 
only  teach  it  in  a  typical.  Both  these,  therefore,  it  may  be  proper  to 
set  in  a  true  light. 

3.  Lastly,  concerning  the  texts  from  the  later  prophets,  which  are 
without  the  period  in  question ;  I  own,  and  it  is  even  incumbent  on  my 
argument  to  prove,  that  these  prophets  opened  the  first  dawning  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and  consequently  of  &  future  state  ofreivard 
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and  punishment :  even  these  therefore  shall  in  their  proper  place  be 
carefully  considered.  At  present  let  me  just  observe,  that  the  dark  veil 
under  which  the  first  set  of  prophets  ddivered  their  t^ieai  rej^nKU^' 
tions  was  gradually  drawn  aside  by  the  iater. 


SECT.    IL 

Having  premised  thus  much  to  clear  the  way,  and  shorten  the  in- 
quiry, I  now  proceed  to  my  examination. 

And  first,  of  the  texts  brought  from  the  Old  Tbstameht. 

Now  as  the  book  of  Job*  is  supposed  to  teach  both  a  separate  ex- 
istence and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  ruNisHMsirr;  and  it 
besides  thought  by  some  to  be  the  first  of  Mosei^s  writings;  and  by 
others  to  be  written  even  before  his  time,  and  by  the  patriarch  bimsd^ 
I  shall  give  it  the  precedence  in  this  inquiry:  which  it  deserves  likewise 
on  another  account,  the  superior  evidence  it  bears  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ;  if  indeed  it  bear  any  evidence  at  all.  For  it  may  be  said  by  Uiose 
who  thus  hold  it  to  be  the  earliest  scripture  (allowing  the  words  of 
Job,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livethy  8cc,  to  respect  a  future  state)  that 
the  Jewish  people  must  not  only  have  had  the  knowledge  of  a  FTTrmE 
STATE  of  rewards  and  punishments,  but,  what  is  more,  of  the  sesur- 
RECTiON  of  the  body,  and  still  more,  of  the  redemption  (^mankind  by 
the  Son  of  God:  therefore  Moses  had  no  need  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state.f  But  I  much  suspect  that  the  clear  knowledge  of  so 
sublime  a  mystery,  which,  St  Paul  says,  had  been  hid  from  ages,  and 
from  generations,  but  was  now  (on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel)  made 
manifest  to  the  saints,X  was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  times  of  Job  or 
Moses.  Tlie  learned  and  impartial  divine  will  perhaps  be  rather  in- 
clined to  think,  that  either  the  book  of  Job  was  written  in  a  xrca 

LATER    AGE,  Or   that    THIS   FAMOUS   PASSAGE    HAS   A    TERT    DIFFERENT 

MEANING.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  neither  of  these  suspicions 
would  be  entertained  without  reason. 

[I.]  First,  then,  concerning  the  book  itself. 

As  to  the  person  of  Job,  the  eininence  of  his  character,  his  fortitude 
and  patience  in  afliictions,  and  his  preceding  and  subsequent  feBcity; 
these  are  realities  so  unquestionable,  that  a  man  must  have  set  aside 
sacred  antiquity  before  he  can  admit  a  doubt  concerning  them.  But 
that  the  book  which  bears  Job's  name  was  written  by  him,  or  in  any  age 
near  his  own,  a  careful  and  capable  examiner  will,  I  persuade  mywlC  be 
hardly  brought  to  believe. — In  the  order  of  this  discourse  therefore  1 
shall  inquire, 

I.  Wliat  kind  of  composition  the  book  of  Job  really  is. 

II.  In  wliat  age  it  was  written.     And, 

III.  Who  was  its  author. 

•  See  iiote  B,  at  Uie  end  of  tbii  book.  f  See  note  C,  at  tbo  end  of  thb  book. 
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L  £TeD  thoae  who  are  incliDed  to  suppose  this  a  work  of  the  highest 
•itiqwtyy  tad  to  bdiere  it  an  exact  history  of  Job's  suffiMrings  and'pa- 
tienoe,  and  of  God's  extraordinary  dispensations  towards  him,  recorded 
by  kis  own  hand,  are  yet  forced  to  confess  that  the  introduction  and 
OODchision  are  of  another  nature,  and  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  give 
'ti^U  fuhoesB  and  integrity  to  the  piece,  which  works  of  imagination,  and 
only  siidi  works,  require.     This  is  a  large  concession,  and  plainly  inti- 
mates that  he  who  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  either  himself  be- 
lieved the  body  of  the  work  to  be  a  kind  of  dramatic  composition;  or, 
at  least,  intended  that  others  should  have  that  opinion  of  it.     I  shall 
tfaerslbre  the  less  scruple  to  espouse  the  notion  of  those  who  conclude 
tke  WHOUB  TO  BX  DBAHATiCAii.    For  the  transferring  the  prologue  and 
ipiifffue  to  a  late  writer,  was  only  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  a  circum- 
stance which  showed  it  to  be  such  a  sort  of  work;  and  which  conse- 
quently might  bring  it  down  to  an  age  remote  from  that  of  the  subject. 
But  those  who  contrived  this  expedient  seem  to  have  had  but  a  slender 
idea  of  the  ancient  dranta,  which  was  generally  rounded  with  vl  prologue 
and  €pilcffue  of  this  sort;  to  give,  by  way  of  narrative,  information  of 
such  &cts  as  fdl  not  within  the  compass  of  the  one  entire  action  repre- 
sented.* 

I  am  induced  to  embrace  this  opinion  from  the  cast  of  the  style,  the 
8BSTiMS2fT8,  and  comfosttion:  all  perfectly  suited  to  such  a  kind  of 
woric,  and  ill  agreeing  with  any  other. 

1.  As  to  the  ftylcy  it  hath  been  observed  by  the  critics,  even  from  the 
time  of  Jerom,  that  all  but  ^e  introduction  and  conclusion  is  in  mea- 
aore.  But  as  it  was  the  custom  of  antiquity  to  write  their  gravest  works 
of  leligion,  law,  and  history,  in  verse;  this  circumstance  alone  should,  I 
tUoky  have  little  share  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  composition. 
And  as  little,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand, 'ought  the  frequent  use  of  the 
Aiabic  dialect  to  be  insisted  on,  in  support  of  its  high  original,  since,  if 
it  be  of  the  nahtrty  and  of  the  daie^  here  supposed,  an  able  writer  would 
diooee  to  give  his  fable  that  air  of  antiquity  and  verisimilitude. 

2.  But  when  we  take  the  sentiments  along,  and  find  throughout  the 
wlftoie,  not  only  verse  but  poetry,  a  poetry  animated  by  all  the  sublimity 
of  figures  and  luxuriance  of  description;  and  this,  on  the  coolest  and 
HUNit  abstracted  subject ;  we  cannot  choo#e  but  conclude  it  to  be  a  work 
cf  iMagiiuition.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that'this  is  owing  to  an  eastern 
fienios,  whose  kindling  fycy  hcsits  all  his  thoughts  into  a  glow  of  ex- 
pveesion :  for  if  the  two  ends  be  his  who  wrote  the  middle,  as  we  have 
no  TOason  to  doubt,  they  show  him  not  unused  to  the  plainest  form  of 
narration.  And  as  to  that  eastern  genius  itself,  though  distinguishingly 
sublime  when  a  poetic  subject  has  inflamed  its  enthusiasm,  yet  in  mere 
history,  nothing  can  be  more  cool  and  simple ;  as  all  acquainted  either 
with  their  ancient  or  modem  writers  can  inform  us.  But,  what  is  more 
to  our  purpose,  the  sacred  prophets  themselves,  though  rapt  in  ecstasy 

*  See  note  D,  at  tlic  end  of  this  book. 
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of  the  divine  impressions,  when  treadng  of  the  question  hen  ddMtodf 
namely,  whether  and  wherefore  ike  good  are  frequentfy 
the  bad  prosperous^  a  question  that  came  sometimes  in  their  way, 
they  were  reproving  their  impious  and  impatient  countrymeiiy  who  bf 
their  repeated  apostasies  had  now  provoked  God  to  withdraw  frontiMBf 
by  degrees,  his  extraordinary  providence ;  when,  I  say,  they  toodi  vpsB 
this  question,  they  treat  the   niatter  with   the   utmost  plainness  ni 
simplicity. 

3.  But  the  last  and  most  convincing  circumstance  is  the^^irw  of  tk 
composition.  And  here  I  shall  not  urge,  as  of  much  weight,  what  \a^ 
been  observed  by  some  who  take  this  side  of  the  question,  the  soemeal 
image  of  Job  and  his  friends  sitting  together  on  the  ground  seven  diyt 
and  seven  nights  without  a  word  speaking.*  Because  we  reasonably 
suppose  no  more  to  be  meant  than  that  excess  of  mutual  grief  makiag 
them  unfit  to  give,  and  him  to  i*eceive  consolation,  they  were  some  daysf 
before  they  entered  on  the  subject  of  their  visit. 

This  rather  is  the  thing  to  be  admired,  (if  we  suppose  it  all  histocie 
truth)  that  three  cordial  friends  should  make  a  solemn  appointment  to  go 
to  mourn  with  Job  and  to  comfort  him;X  that  they  should  be  so  greatly 
afiected  with  his  extreme  distresses,  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  a  word  for 
seven  whole  days  together ;  and  yet,  after  this,  to  be  no  sooner  set  in, 
than  entirely  to  forget  their  errand,  and  (miserable  comforters  as  they 
were)  instead  of  mourning  with  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  to 
wrangle,  and  contradict  him  in  every  word  he  spoke ;  and  this  without 
the  least  softening  of  friendship ;  but  with  all  the  fierceness  and 
mony  of  angry  disputants  contending  for  a  victory.  It  was  no 
neither  that  they  insisted  on,  in  which  indeed  disputatious  men  are  often 
the  warmest,  but  a  contradiction  in  the  tenderest  point.  They  woold 
needs  have  it,  against  all  Job's  protestations  to  the  contrary,  that  his 
misfortunes  came  upon  him  in  punishment  for  his  crimes.  Suppose  their 
friend  had  been  wrong  in  the  judgment  he  passed  on  things,  waa  thia  a 
time  to  animadvert  in  so  pitiless  a  manner  on  his  errors?  Would  not  a 
small  share  of  afiection,  pity,  or  even  common  humanity,  have  disposed 
them  to  bear  one  seven  days  longer  with  their  old  distressed  acquainUnoe? 
Human  nature  is  ever  uniform ;  and  the  greater  passions,  such  as  those 
of  friendship  and  natural  aifeci^on,  show  themselves  to  be  the  sane  at  aD 
times:  but  we  have  an  instance  in  these  very  times,  in  that  ^*p'%blf>  d(^ 
mestic  story  of  Joseph.  This  patriarch  had  been  cruelly  iigured  by  hk 
brethren.  Providence  at  length  put  them  into  his  power;  and,  in  joit 
resentment  of  their  inhuman  usage,  he  thought  fit  to  mortify  and  hnmhkr 
them:  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  them  begin  to  be  unhappy,  than  hia 
anger  subsided,  violated  afiection  returned,  and  he  melted  into  thw 

•  Chap.  ii.  Ter.  13. 
f  —  Eo  quod  Hebnri  soleant  mulliplicare  per  septem  (h.  e.  septonarium  nunwnim  pn> 
imiltltiMline  |>onere).~Maimon.  More  NeTochim.     P.  2*r, 
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with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  fellow  sufferer.  This  was  nature : 
iisww  history.  And  shall  we  suppose  the  feelings  of  true  friendship 
to  be  inferior  to  those  of  family  affection  ?  David  thought  otherwise, 
▼itere,  speaking  of  Jonathan,  he  declares  their  mutual  love  was  wonder- 
M)  rarpassing  that  of  the  strongest  natural  affection,  the  passion  between 
tbe  two  sexes.  The  same  have  always  been  the  friendships  of  good 
MMk,  when  founded  on  virtue,  and  strengthened  by  a  similitude  of 
numners. 

So  that  it  appears,  these  three  friends  were  of  a  singular  complexion  ; 
ttd  deservedly  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb  which  sets  them  in  no  very 
^KMioorable  or  advantageous  light. 

But  suppose  now  the  work  to  be  dramatical^  and  we  immediately  see 
the  reason  of  their  behaviour.  For  had  they  not  been  indulged  in  their 
ilraoge  captious  humour,  the  author  could  never  have  produced  a  piece 
of  that  integrity  of  action,  which  a  scenic  representation  demanded:  and 
they  might  as  well  have  held  their  tongues  seven  days  longer,  as  not 
contradict,  when  they  did  begin  to  speak.* 

This,  as  to  what  the  drama  in  general  required.  But  had  this  been 
■II  we  could  say  for  their  conduct,  we  should  needs  confess  that  the 
divioe  writer  had  here  done,  what  mere  mortal  poets  so  frequently  do ; 
that  is,  had  transgressed  nature  (in  such  a  representation  of  friendship) 
for  the  sake  of  his  plot.  But  we  shall  sliow,  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  MORAL  of  the  poem,  that  nature  is  exactly  followed:  for  that  under 
these  three  miserable  comforters,  how  true  friends  soever  in  the  fahhy 
certain  false  friends  were  intended  to  be  shadowed  out  in  the  moral,^ 

But  now  the  dispute  is  begun  and  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  on 
both  sides.  They  ailirm,  they  object,  they  answer,  they  reply ;  till, 
having  exhausted  their  whole  stock  of  arguments,  and  made  the  matter 
more  doubtful  than  they  found  it,  the  author,  in  this  embarrassment,  has 
recourse  to  the  common  expedient  of  dramatic  writers,  to  draw  him  from 
his  straits, — @iof  oixo  fAnxct^iji,  And  if  ever  that  precept  of  the  masters  of 
eomposition, 

**  Nee  deus  iiitcrsit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus/' 

was  well  followed,  it  was  here.  For  what  can  we  conceive  more  worthy 
^ke  presence  of  a  God,  than  to  interfere,  with  his  authority,  to  silence 
those  frivolous  or  impious  disputes  amongst  men  concerning  the  myste- 
BIOCJS  WATS  OF  PROVIDENCE?  And  that  this  interposition  was  nothing 
more,  I  think,  is  evident  from  hence :  The  subject,  as  we  observe,  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  namely,  whether,  and  why,  good  men  are  un- 
kajpipy,  and  the  evil  prosperous.  The  disputants  had  much  perplexed 
the  question  by  various  answers  and  replies :  in  which  each  side  had 
appealed  to  reason  and  experience :  so  that  there  wanted  a  superior 
wisdom  to  moderate  and  determine.  But  to  the  suqmse  of  all  who  con- 
sider this  attentively,  and  consider  it  as  a  strict  history,  they  find  God 
introduced  to  do  this  in  a  speech  which  clears  up  no  difficulties :   but 

•  Sec  note  "     ♦  **-'•  •^vA  o^'t'-'s  book.  I  See  note  F.  at  the  t-nd  of  tliis  Look. 
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makes  all  hopes  of  deciding  the  (luestion  desperate,  by  an  appeal  to  bii 
Almighty  power.*  A  plain  proof  that  the  interposition  was  no  moR 
than  a  piece  of  poetical  machinery.  And  in  that  case  we  see  the  rei«08 
why  the  knot  remains  untied:  for  the  sacred  writer  was  no  wiserf  wh€» 
he  spoke  poetically  in  the  person  of  God,  than  when  he  spoke  in  the  per- 
son of  Job  or  his  friends. 

On  these  accounts,  and  on  many  more,  which  will  be  touched  upon  «» 
the  course  of  this  dissertation,  but  are  here  omitted  to  avoid  repetitiou* 
I  conclude,  that  those  critics  who  suppose  the  book  of  Job  to  be  of  tke 
dramatic  kind,  do  not  judge  amiss. 

Nor  does  such  idea  of  this  truly  divine  composition  at  all  detract  firoA 
the  proofs  we  have  of  the  real  existence  of  this  holy  patriarch,  or  of  ^ 
truth  of  his  exemplary  story.     On  the  contrary,  it  much  confirms  then: 
seeing  it  was  the  general  practice  of  dramatic  writers,  of  the  serious  kindi 
to  choose  an  illustrious  character  or  celebrated  adventure  for  the  8ul:jeet 
of  the  piece,  in  order  to  give  their  poem  its  due  dignity  and  weight 
And  yet,  which  is  very  surprising,  the  writers  on  both  sides,  as  wett 
those  who  suppose  the  book  of  Job  to  be  dramatical,  as  those  who  bold 
it  to  be  historical,  have  fallen  into  this  paralogism,  that^  if  dramaiicmif 
then  the  person  and  history  of  Job  are  fctitious.     Which  nothing  but 
inattention  to  the  nature  of  a  dramatic  work,  and  to  the  practice  of  di»- 
niatic  writers,  could  have  occasioned.     Lactantius  had  a  much  better 
idea  of  this   species  of  composition:    <^  Totum  autem,  quod   referas, 
fingere,  id  est,  ineptum  esse,  et  mendacem  potius  quam  poetam.** 

But  this  fallacy  is  not  of  late  standing.    Maimonides,  where  he  spemks 
of  those  whose   opinion   he  seems   to  incline   to,  that  say  the   book 
of  Job  is  parabolical,  expresses  himself  in  this  manner.^      You  kmam 
there  are  certain  men  who  sayy  that  such  a  man  a^  Job  netter  existed. 
And  that  his  history  is  nothing  else  but  a  parable.    These  certain  mem 
were  (we  know)  the  Talmudists.    Now,  as,  by  his  history,  he  means  this 
book  of  Job,  it  is  evident  he  supposed  the  fabulosity  of  the  book  eon- 
(eluded  against  the  existence  of  the  patriarch.     Nay,  so  insensibly  does 
this  inveterate  fallacy  iiii^inuate  itself  into  our  reasonings  on  this  subject* 
that  even  Grotius  himself  appears  not  to  be  quite  free  from  the  entai^^ 
ment.     Who,  although  he  saw  these  two  things  (a  real  Job  anda  dfa- 
matic  representation  of  him)  so  reconcilable,  that  he  supposed  both;  yet 
will  not  allow  the  booh  of  Job  to  be  later  then  Ezekiel,  because  that 
prophet  mentions  Job.§     Which  argument,  to  have  any  strength,  mivt 
suppose  Job  to  be  unknown  until  this  book  was  written :  conaeqnently 
that  his  person  was  fictitious ;  contrary  to  his  own  supposition,  that  then 
was  a  real  Job  living  in  the  time  of  Moses.||    Af^er  this,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  author  of  the  Archa^ologus  Philosophicce,  whose  talent  was  not 
critical  acumen,  should  have  reasoned  so  grossly  on  the  same  faUadoni 

*  See  note  (f ,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  See  note  II,  at  tlie  end  of  thh  ImoIl 

X  So^ii  quosdam  esse,  qui  dicunt  Jobum  nunquam/m/nr,  nfqtte  creaium  f§sef  W9d  Ni4- 
TORIAM  Hlius  nihil  aliud  esse  qufkm  parabolam. 

§  Chap.  xlr.  Tcr.  14.  ||  Vid.  Gjotii  J^icf.  in  Librum  Job. 
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principle.*  These  learned  men,  we  see,  would  infer  a  visionary  Job 
fnm  a  yisionary  history.  Nor  is  the  mistake  of  another  celebrated 
writer  less  gross,  who  would,  on  the  contrary,  infer  a  real  history  from 
&  real  Job.  JEzekiei  and  St  James  (says  Dr  Middleton,  in  his  Essay  on 
tbe  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man)  refer  to  the  book  of  Job  in  the  same 
n^anner  as  if  it  were  a  real  history.  Whereas  tlie  truth  is,  they  do  not 
refer  to  the  book  of  Job  at  all. 

I!.  The  second  question  to  be  considered,  is  in  what  age  this  book 
Was  composed. 

1.  First  then  we  say  in  general,  that  it  was  written  some  time  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  But  to  this  it  is  objected,  that,  if  it  were  com-> 
posed  in  those  times,  it  is  very  strange  that  not  a  single  word  of  the 
Mosuc  law,  nor  any  distant  allusion  to  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of  it,  nor 
Any  historical  circumstance  under  it,  nor  any  species  of  idolatry  in  use 
dnring  its  period,  should  be  found  in  it.f 

I  apprehend  the  objection  rests  on  one  or  other  of  these  suppositions, 
either  that  the  book  is  not  a  work  of  the  dramatic  kind:  or  tliat  the 
hero  of  the  piece  is  fictitious.  But  both  these  suppositions  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous ;  so  that  the  objection  falls  with  them.  For  to 
observe  decorum  is  one  of  the  most  essential  rules  of  dramatic  writing. 
He  therefore  who  takes  a  real  personage  for  the  subject  of  his  poem  will 
be  obliged  to  show  him  in  the  customs  and  sentiments  of  his  proper  age 
and  country;  unmixed  with  the  manners  of  the  writer's  later  time  and 
place.  Nature  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  so  evidently  demand  this 
conduct,  and  the  neglect  of  it  has  so  ungracious  an  effect,  that  the  polite 
Roman  historian  thought  the  Greek  tragic  writers  were  to  blame  even 
for  mentioning  the  more  modern  name  of  Thessaly,  in  their  pieces  of 
the  Trojan  war.  And  he  gives  this  good  reason  for  his  censure,  Nihil 
enim  ex  persona  poetce,  sed  omnia  sub  eorum,  qui  illo  tempore  vixerunt, 
dixerunt^X 

But  to  lay  no  greater  stress  on  this  argument  than  it  will  bear ;  I  con* 
less  ingenuously,  that  were  there  not  (as  the  objection  supposes)  the  least 
distant  relation  or  allusion  to  the  Jewish  law  or  history  throughout  the 
whole  book,  it  might  reasonably  create  some  suspicion  that  the  author 
lived  before  those  times.  For  though  this  rule  of  decorum  be  so  cssen* 
tial  to  dramatie  writing,  yet,  as  the  greatest  masters  in  that  art  fre- 
quently betrayed  their  own  times  and  country  in  their  fictitious  works,§ 

*  See  note  I,  at  Uieend  of  this  book. 

\  JdbvLS  Arabs  waXtmXurif  »tu  woXyfiatnt,  in  cujus  historic  multa  occuirunt  antiqua* 
sapientisB  vestigia,  antiquior  habctur  Mose.  Idque  multis  patet  indiciis:  Prime,  quini 
nalllM  memlnerit  renim  h  Mose  gestarum  sive  in  JEgynio,  sive  in  cxitu,  give  in  dvserto. — 
Stcuodo^  miM,  dim  vir  piiis  et  veri  Numinis  cultor  fuerit,  legi  Mosaics  coDtraiverit,  in 
lacrificiis  faciendis. — Tertio,  ex  fetalis  et  vitic  sure  mensiira,  in  tertio,  plus  minus,  k  diluvio 
nculo  colk>can<]us  e>sc  videttir:  vixit  enim  ultra  duccntos  aiinos. — Cum  de  idololatria 
loquitur,  raemorat  primum  if^ius  genus  sulis  ct  lunai  adorationem. — Nequc  sabbathi  ucque 
ullius  legis  factitiie  meminit. — His  omnilms  adducor  ut  crcdam,  Mosi  Jobvim  tem])ore 
&nUri»«*4\ — Arcl»aBol.  Piiilos.  pp.  2(<5,  2C0. 

X  See  ni'lr  K.  at  the  end  of  thi-j  Itouk.  §  ?i'c  r.o?c  L,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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we  can  hardly  suppose  a  Jewish  writer  more  exact  in  what  only  con- 
cerned the  critical  perfection  of  his  piece.  But  as  decobum  is  ow 
of  the  plainest  and  simplest  principles  of  composition,  we  cannot  m|^' 
pose  a  good  writer  ignorant  of  it ;  and  so  are  not  to  look  for  roch  ghr- 
ing  absurdities  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  dramatic  writings  of  late  tMr- 
barous  ages ;  but  such  only  as  might  easily  escape  the  most  exact  lai 
best  instructed  writer. 

Some  slight  indecorums  therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  Ifarip 
if  the  author  were  indeed  a  Jew:  and  such,  if  I  am  not  much  mistakw^ 
we  shall  find  Job,  speaking  of  the  wicked  man,  says,  ffe  thai  tpeakkk 
flattery  to  his  friends^  even  the  eyes  of  his  children  shall  fad^ — G0B 
layeth  up  iniq^y  for  his  children.^  And  in  the  couse  of  the  ditpoli^ 
and  in  the  heat  of  altercation,  this  peculiar  dispensation  is  touched  upm 
yet  more  precisely.  Job,  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  paints  at  large  tlM 
happy  condition  of  prosperous  wicked  men ;  a  principal  circumstnn 
of  whose  felicity  is,  that  they  spend  their  days  in  wealthy  and  m  a  mo- 
ment  go  doron  to  the  gravCy  %  i.  e.  without  sickness,  or  the  terrors  d 
slow  approaching  death.  The  lot  which  prosperous  libertines  of  aH 
times,  who  believe  no  future  reckoning,  most  ardently  -wish  for.  Nm 
in  the  declining  times  of  the  Jewish  economy,  pious  men  had  alwmji 
their  answer  ready.  The  prosperous  wicked  man,  say  they,  shall  bi 
punished  in  his  posterity,  and  the  afflicted  good  man  rewarded  in  them 
To  the  first  part  of  the  solution  concerning  the  wicked,  Job  answen 
thus,  God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children ;  he  rewardeih  him^ 
and  he  shall  know  tV.§  As  much  as  to  say,  the  evil  man  sees  and  knowi 
nothing  of  the  punishment ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  feels  and  enjoys  hii 
own  felicity,  as  a  reward.  To  the  second  part,  concerning  the  good,  he 
answers  thus,  '*  His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction,  and  he  shall  drink  d 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty :  for  what  pleasure  hath  he  in  his  house  aftei 
him,  when  the  number  of  his  months  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  r^g  i.  e.  The 
virtuous  man  sees  and  feels  nothing  but  his  own  miseries ;  for  what  plea- 
sure can  the  good  things  reserved  for  his  posterity  afford  to  him  who  ii 
to  taste  and  enjoy  none  of  it ;  being  not  only  extinct  long  before,  bol 
cut  off  untimely  ? 

In  another  place.  Job  says.  That  idolatry  was  an  iniquity  to  be  psm^ 
ished  by  the  judye.%  Now  both  this  and  the  former  species  of  p^nfffc- 
ment  were,  as  we  have  shown,  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation*  Bttt 
a  Jew  might  naturally  mistake  them  for  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  Ged 
and  nature :  and  so,  while  he  was  really  describing  the  economy 
which  he  lived,  suppose  himself  to  be  representing  the  notions  of 
ancient  times:  which  that  it  was  his  design  to  do,  in  the  last  instance  at 
least,  appears  from  his  mentioning  only  the  most  early  species  of  idolft- 
try,  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon.^*     Again,  the  language  of  Job 


*  Chap.  xvii.  ver.  5.         f  Cliap.  xxi.  ver.  19.  See  note  M,  at  the  end  of  lUsWA 
X  Chap.  xxi.  ver.  13.  §  Chap.  xxi.  ver.  19.  ||  Vtr.  ML  fl 

%  Chap,  xxxi,  ver.  tS,  S^t  note  N»  at  Uie  end  of  UiJa  book.  *•  Ver.  fi6. 
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with  regard  to  sl  future  state  is  the  very  same  with  the  Jewish  writers. 

Bt  that  goeih  daum  to  the  gravey  says  this  writer,  shM  come  up  no 

mm:~-4hey  shall  not  awake  or  be  raised  oiU  of  their  sleep.     Thus  the 

poakiist, — In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee. — Shall  the  dead 

AtiSE  and  praise  thee  ! — And  thus  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, — The* 

dmi  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  kewabd.* 

And  we  know  what  it  was  that  hindered  the  Jews  from  entertaining  any 

eaqiectations  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  was  a 

popikr  doctrine  amongst  all  their  pagan  neighbours. 

fiat  there  is,  besides  this  of  customs  and  opinions,  another  circum- 
stuiee  that  wiU  always  betray  a  feigned  composition,  made  in  an  age  re- 
note  from  the  subject:  and  that  is,  the  use  of  later  jp^ra^^.  These  are 
more  easily  discovered  in  the  modem,  and  even  in  what  we  call  the 
learned  languages :  but  less  certainly,  in  the  very  ancient  ones ;  espe- 
daUy  in  the  Hebrew,  of  which  there  is  only  one,  and  that  no  very  large 
volume^  remaining.  And  yet  even  here,  we  may  detect  an  author  of 
a  later  age.  For,  besides  the  phrases  of  common  growth,  there  are 
others,  in  every  language,  interwoven  alike  into  the  current  style,  which 
owe  their  rise  to  some  singular  circumstance  of  time  and  place ;  and  so 
may  be  easily  traced  up  to  their  original :  though,  being  long  used  in  com- 
mon speech  in  a  general  acceptation,  they  may  well  escape  even  an 
attentive  writer.  Thus  Zophar,  speaking  of  the  wicked  man,  says ;  he 
sbaU  not  see  the  rvcerSy  the  floods,  the  brooks  op  honey  and  butter.! 
This  in  ordinary  speech  only  conveyed  the  idea  of  plenty  in  the  abstract ; 
bot  seems  to  have  been  first  made  a  proverbial  saying  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  holy  land4  Again,  Eliphaz  says,  Receive,  I  pray  thee^ 
THE  LAW  FROM  HIS  MOUTH,  and  lay  up  his  words  in  thine  heart.^ 
That  is,  be  obedient:  but  the  phrase  was  taken  from  the  verbal  delivery 
of  the  Jewish  law  from  mount  Sinai.  The  Rabbins  were  so  sensible  of 
the  expressive  peculiarity  of  this  phrase,  that  they  say  the  law  of  Moses 
is  here  spoken  of  by  a  kind  of  prophetic  anticipation.  Again,  Job  cries 
out,  O  that  I  foere^^s  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  wJien  the 
SBCBXT  OF  God  was  upon  my  TABERNACLE,!  that  is,  in  full  security: 
Evidently  taken  from  the  residence  of  the  divine  presence  or  shekinah, 
is  a  visible  form,  on  the  ark,  or  on  the  tent  where  the  ark  was  placed. 
And  again — O  that  one  would  hear  me!  Behold  my  desire  is  that  the 
Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
hook*  Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder  and  bind  it  as  a  crown 
to  m^.T  A  phrase  apparently  taken  from  the  use  of  their  phylacteries; 
which  at  least  were  as  ancient  as  their  return  from  captivity,  and  coeval 
with  their  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  law. 

A  Uiird  circumstance,  which  will  betray  one  of  these  feigned  composi- 
tions, is  the  author's  being  drawn,  by  the  vigour  of  his  imagination,  from 

*  See  the  preceding  book,  p.  334.  f  Chap.  xx.  ver.  17. 

X  Jii-e  Exod.  iii.  8.— xiii.  6.— xxxii.  3— Deut.  xxxi.  20.^2  Kings  xviii.  32. 

i  Clu4>.  xjui.  vcr.  22.  ||  Chap.  xxix.  vcr.  4.  H  Chap.  xxxi.  ver.  35,  36. 
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the  seat  of  action  and  from  the  manners  of  the  scene,  to  one  very  different; 
especially,  if  it  be  one  of  great  fame  and  celebrity.  So  here,  though  the 
scene  be  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  amongst  family-heads  of  independent  tribes, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  primitive  manners,  yet  we  are  carried  by  a  poetic 
fancy,  into  the  midst  of  Egypt,  the  best  policied,  and  the  most  magni- 
ficent empire  then  existing  in  the  world.—* <<  Why  died  I  not  from  the 
womb,"  says  the  chief  speaker,  ^'for  now  I  should  have  lien  still  and  been 
quiet,  I  should  have  slept;  then  had  I  been  at  rest;  with  kikos  and 

COUNSELLORS  OF  THE  EARTH,  whlch  build  DESOLATE  PLACES  lor  theU- 

selves,"*  i.  e.  magnificent  buildings,  in  desolate  places,  meaning  plainly 
the  PYRAMIDS  raised  in  the  midst  of  barren  sands,  for  the  buryii^  placet 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt — kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth — ^was,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  designation  of  the  Egyptian  governors.  So  Isaiah 
— ^Hhe  counsel  of  the  wise  counsellors  of  Pharaoh  is  become  brutish. 
How  say  ye  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient 
kings.**  f  But  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  though  the  scene  con- 
fined the  author  to  scattered  tribes  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  yet  his  images  and 
his  ideas  are,  by  an  insensible  allurement,  taken  throughout,  from  crowded 
cities  and  a  civil  policied  people.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  children  of  the 
wicked  being  crushed  in  the  gatCyX  alluding  to  a  city  taken  by  stonn, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  the  flying  inhabitants  pressing  one  another  to 
death  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the  city-gates. — Again,  of  the  good  man 
it  is  said,  that  he  shrill  he  hid  from  the  scourge  of  tongues:^  that  pes- 
tilent mischief  which  rages  chiefly  in  rich  and  licentious  conunnnities. 
But  there  would  be  no  end  of  giving  instances  of  this  kind,  where  they 
are  so  numerous. 

Hitherto  the  author  seems  unwarily  to  have  betrayed  his  times  and 
country.  But  we  shall  now  see  that  he  has  made  numerous  allusions  to 
the  miraculous  history  of  his  ancestors  with  serious  purpose  and 
design.  For  this  poem  being  written,  as  will  appear,  for  the  comfort  and 
solace  of  his  countrymen,  he  reasonably  supposed  it  would  advance  his 
principal  end,  to  refresh  their  memories  with  some  of  the  more  signal 
deliverances  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  mean  time,  decorum^  of  which 
we  find  him  a  careful  observer,  required  him  to  preserve  the  image  of 
very  difiercnt  and  distant  times.  This  was  a  difliculty :  and  would  have 
been  so  to  the  ablest  writer.  Both  these  were  matters  of  importance; 
and  neither  one  nor  the  other  could  be  omitted,  without  neglecting  his 
purpose,  or  deforming  his  composition.  How  then  can  we  conceive  a 
skilful  artist  would  act,  if  not  in  this  manner ;  he  would  touch  tliose  stories, 
but  with  so  slight  an  outline  and  such  airy  colouring,  as  to  make  them 
pass  unheeded  by  a  careless  observer;  yet  be  visible  enough  to  those 
who  studied  the  work  with  care  and  attention.     Now  tliis  artful  temper 

•  Chap.  iii.  ver.  12,  13,  14.  f  Isa.  xix.  11. 

X  (^hap.  T.  ver.  I.     The  Septuagint  rcmlers  it  \cry  exi  resj>ivt)y  »«Ac%r/ii'«rc»  iri  hi^x.z 

(  See  iiutc  O,  at  the  cud  of  this  biH.»k. 
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our  divine  writer,  we.  say,  hath  observed.  The  couduct  was  fine  and 
Boble :  and  the  cloud  in  which  he  was  forced  to  wrap  his  studied  allusions, 
will  be  BO  far  from  bringing  them  into  question,  that  it  will  confirm  their 
meaning;  as  it  now  appears,  that  if  an  able  writer  would,  in  such  a  work, 
make  allusions  to  his  own  times,  religion,  and  people,  it  must  be  done  in 
this  covert  manner.  Thus  Job,  speaking  of  the  omnipotence  of  God, — 
*<  which  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  stars,"* 
l^nly  enough  alludes  to  the  miraculous  history  of  the  people  of  God, 
in  the  Egyptian  darkness,  and  the  stopping  of  the  sun's  course  by  Joshua. 
This  appeared  so  evident  to  a  very  learned  commentator,  though  in  the 
other  opinion  of  the  book's  being  of  Job's  own  writing,  that  he  was  forced 
to  suppose  that  his  author  spoke  proleptically,  as  knowing  by  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  what  God  in  a  future  age  would  do.f  So  where  Job  says, 
*^  God  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  understanding  he 
amiteth  through  the  proud,"^  he  evidently  refers  to  the  destruction  of  « 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  sea.  Again,  in  the  following  words, 
*^He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the  people  of  the  earth, 
and  causeth  them  to  wander  in  a  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way,"§ 
who  can  doubt  but  that  they  allude  to  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  punishment  for  their  cowardice,  and 
diffidence  in  God's  promises  ?  Eliphaz,  speaking  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,  declares  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  '<  I  will  show 
thee;  hear  me;  and  what  I  have  seen  I  will  declare;  which  wise  men  have 
told  from  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hid  it:"||  the  very  way  in  which 
Moaes  directs  the  Israelites  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  miraculous 
works  of  God.  And  who  are  these  wise  men  ?  They  are  so  particularly 
marked  out  as  not  to  be  mistaken :  unto  whom  alone  the  earth  was^iven^ 
and  NO  8TBANGER  PASSED  AMONGST  THEM.IT  A  circumstaucc  agreeing 
to  no  people  whatsoever  but  to  the  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan.  The 
same  Eliphaz,  telling  Job  to  his  face,  that  his  misfortunes  came  in  pun- 
ishment for  his  crimes,  says ;  <*  Thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy  brother 
for  nought,  and  stripped  the  naked  of  his  clothing."**  And  Job,  speak- 
ing of  ^e  most  profligate  of  men,  describes  them,  amongst  other  marks 
of  their  iniquity,  by  this,  that  t/tey  caused  the  naked  to  lodge  without 
clothing y  that  they  luzve  no  covering  in  the  cold;^  that  tliey  take  a 
pledge  of  the  poor,  and  cause  him  to  go  naked  without  clothing. XX  Who 
that  sees  this  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  enormities,  but  will  reflect 
that  it  must  have  been  written  by  one  well  studied  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  says,  "  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou 
shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down ;  for  that  is  his  covcr- 

♦  Chap.  ix.  ver.  7. 

f  Hoc  videtur  respicere  historiam  Josiisc  vel  E/ecl)ia[>,  quanquam  ante  ilia  Job  exliterit. 
Scd  liSDC  potuerunt  per  aiiticipatioiiem  dici,  quod  Jobum  non  lateret  pciies  Dcum  esse  id 
efficere  quandocunque  luberet. — Codurcus  in  lorum. 

X  Chap.  xxvi.  vcr.  IS?.  'J  Chap.  xii.  ver.  *24.  ||  Chap.  xv.  ver.  17,  18. 

%  Ver.  19.  *•  Chap.  xxii.  vcr.  (J.         ff  Chap.  xxlv.  ver.  7. 

il  Vcr.  9,  10.     Kxod.  xxli.2H,  -n,     See  also  Dtut.  xxiv.  12,  and  17. 
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ing  only,  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin :  wherein  shall  he  sleep  ?  And  H 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth  unto  me,  that  I  will  hear,  for  I  am 
gracious."  Which  law,  as  the  learned  Spencer  ohserveBjWBspeeuikarUi 
tliis  institution.*  Elihu,  speaking  of  Gob's  dealing  with  his  serrmDts, 
says,  *'  That  he  may  withdram  man  from  his  purpose^  and  hide  pride 
from  man ;  he  keepeth  back  his  sonl^rom  the  pity  and  his  lifefrom/KfrMw^ 
by  tJie  sword.  He  is  chastened  also  with  pain  upon  his  hedy  and  tbe 
multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain.  His  soul  draweth  fugh  wsto 
the  grav&i  and  his  life  to  the  destroyers.  If  there  be  a  messenger 
him,  an  interpreter,  one  amongst  a  thousand^  to  show  unto  man 
uprightness,  then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith,  delwer  him  from 
going  donm  to  the  pit,  I  hate  found  a  ransom.  His  flesh  shall  he 
fresher  than  a  child's,  he  shall  return  to  the  days  of  his  youik.  He 
shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  will  be  favourable  unto  him,  and  he  bIuJI 
see  his  face  with  Joy;  for  he  will  render  unto  man  his  righteousness."  f 
This  is  the  most  circumstantial  account  of  Gpod's  dealing  with  Hhb- 
KiAH,  as  it  is  told  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Kings.  God 
had  delivered  him  from  perishmg  by  the  sword  of  Sennacherib:  '*  Id  those 
days  Hezekiah  was  sick  to  death,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord:  and  he 
spake  unto  him,  and  he  gave  him  a  sign.  But  Hezekiah  rendered  not 
again,  according  to  the  benefit  done  unto  liim,  for  his  heart  was  lift' 
cd  up'^X  But  the  story  is  told  more  at  large  in  the  book  of  Kimgs: — 
''  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
tiic  son  of  Amos,  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
8ot  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live.  Then  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall,  sind  prayed  U7ito  the  Lord. — And  it  came  to  pass 
afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out  into  the  middle  court,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  him,  saymg.  Turn  again,  and  tell  Hezekiah,  ITius 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  Iveard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears:  behold 
I  will  heal  thee ;  on  the  third  day  thou  sluilt  go  up  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  And  Isaiah  said,  Take  a  lump  of  figs ;  and  they  took  and 
laid  it  on  the  boil,  and  lie  recovered.''^  The  following  words  as  plainly 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  and  Sennacherib's 
army  ravaging  Judea:  '^  In  a  moment  shall  they  die,  and  the  people  shall 
be  troubled  at  midnight  and  pass  away,  and  the  mighty  shall  be  taken 
away  witiiout  haud."||  These  likewise  clearly  allude  to  the  Egyptian 
darkness,— ;/>o/;i  the  wicked  tJieir  light  is  withholden.% 

Xo  one,  I  think,  can  doubt  but  that  the  following  description  of  GodV 
dealing  with  monarchs  and  rulers  of  the  world,  is  a  transcript  of,  or  ailu- 
sion  to,  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles.  Elihu  (who  is  made 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  dispute)  says,  "He  withdraweth  not  his  eyes 

•  — T,(>f!c«  illm  in  Doi  tantum  puidectis  iuTeDiendw  sunt,  neinpe,  de  vesHlms  pipmari 
lititisy  i|iiihiH  (lu  |>cciniia  concredita  cavelMuit  dcbitores,  aato  M>lis  oci'tsuin,  rcstilueiidi».— 
IV  lifi'.  H«hr.  Rit.  vi»l.  I.  j>.  2(»3. 

f  (hup.  xxxiii.  \»*r.  17  ,  it  m.'«i.  %   2  Chnwi.  xxxii.  24,  25. 

N  '*  Kiiifts  XX.  I.«t  '^•l-  II  Jwb  xxxiv.  ver.  ;^0. 

^}  rimp.  xxx*iii.  \i'r.  I.i.  ^  -^ 
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from  the  righteous :  but,  with  kings  are  they  on  the  throne,  yea  he  doth 
establish  them  for  ever,  and  they  are  exalted."     [This  seems  plainly  to 
refer  to  the  house  of  David,  as  we  shall  see  presently.]     He  proceeds ; 
^'And  if  they  be  bound  in  fetters,  and  be  holden  in  cords  of  affliction: 
then  he  showeth  their  work,  fmd  their  transgressions  that  they  have  ex- 
ceeded.    He  openeth  also  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  commandeth  that 
they  return  from  iniquity.     If  they  obey  and  serve  him,  they  shall  spend 
their  days  in  prosperity  and  their  years  in  pleasure;  but  if  they  obey  not, 
they  shall  perish  by  the  sword,''  &c.*     Now  hear  the  sacred  historian:— 
''God  had  said  to  David  and  to  Solomon  his  son,  In  this  house  and  in 
Jerusalem,  which  I  have  chosen  before  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  will  I  put 
my  name  for  ever.     Neither  will  I  any  more  remove  the  foot  of  Israel 
ftt>m  out  of  the  land  which  I  have  appointed  for  your  fathers,  so  that 
they  will  take  heed  to  do  all  that  I  have  commanded  them. — So  Manasseh 
made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  err. — And  the  Lord 
mpake  to  Manasseh,  and  to  his  people,  but  they  would   not  hearken. 
Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseh  amongst  the  thorns,  and  bound 
him  with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.     And  when  he  was  in 
affliction,  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly 
before  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  prayed  unto  him,  and  he  was  entreated 
of  him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem, 
into  his  kingdom.     Then  Manasseh  knew  that  the  Lord  he  was  God."! 
But  the  most  extraordinary  allusion  of  all  to  the  Jewish  economy ^  and 
tlie  most  incontestable,  is  in  the  following  words,  where  speaking  of  the 
clouds  ofrain^  our  translation  has  it.  He  causeth  it  to  come,  whether  for 
correction,  or  for  his  laxd,  or  for  mercy, %    The  Septuagint  understood 
the  sacred  text  in  the  same  manner:  Taturtt.  €fv»riraKr»t  vu^  avrou  i%i  r^g 

yntf  imp  n  tig  'jrctMctM,  i»v  tig  rtiv  y^v  »utou,  ieiv  tig  eTitog  tu^tioti  »vr6».     The 

meaning  of  which  is,  he  briugeth  it  at  such  junctures,  and  in  such  excess, 
as  to  cause  dearth,  [Jbr  correction  ;~\  or  so  timely  and  moderately,  as  to 
cause  plenty,  [for  mercy  ;~\  or  lastly,  so  tempered,  in  a  long  continued 
course,  as  to  produce  that  fertility  of  soil  which  was  to  make  one  of  the 
blessings  of  the  promised  land,  [for  his  land  :]  a  providence  as  distinct 
firom  the  other  two,  of  correction  and  mercy,  as  the  genus  is  from  the 
species.  This  is  a  sufRcient  answer  to  the  learned  father  Houbigant's 
criticism  on  this  verse,  who  corrects  the  common  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  thinks  the  words,  or  for  the  land,  to  be  a  marginal  illustration 
crept  into  the  text.  St  Jerome,  and  the  vulgar  Latin,  instead  of, — 
whether  for  correction,  or  for  his  land,  translate,  sive  in  una  tribu, 
$ive  in  terra  sua.  If  this  be  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  then  it 
plainly  appears  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  alluded  to  the  words 
of  his  contemporary  prophet,  Amos  : — "  And  also  I  have  withholden  the 
rain  from  you,  when  there  were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest;  and  I 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  caused  it  not  to  rain  upon  another 
•  Chap,  xxxvi.  ver.  7—12         t  '^  Chrwi.  xxxiii.  ver.  7—13.         t  Chap,  xxxvii.  13. 
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city:  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and  the  piece  whereupon  it  rained  not, 
withered."  Without  controversy,  however,  the  writer  speaks  of  a  spe- 
cial PROVIDENCE  upon  God's  own  land,  the  land  of  Judea;  which  plainly 
shows  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  economy  was  still  uppermott  ia 
his  thoughts.  In  a  word,  this  economy  is  described  by  Moses*  as  al- 
together different  from  that  of  other  people.  Job's  account  of  God's 
economy  exactly  quadrates  with  it.  What  are  we  then  to  think,  bat  that 
there  is  a  continued  allusion  to  the  law  ?  in  many  places  indeed  so  gen- 
eral,  as  not  to  be  discovered  without  the  assistance  of  those  which  are 
more  particular.  Besides  (which  is  the  last  observation  I  shall  make  on 
this  point),  in  the  management  of  these  allusions,  we  see,  the  author  has 
observed  a  strict  decorum :  and,  to  take  off  any  offensive  glare,  has  thrown 
over  them  a  sober  image  of  ancient  manners.  So  that  here  we  have  the 
plain  marks  of  former  times  intermixed  with  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  latter.  What  are  we  therefore  to  conclude,  but  that  the  work  is  a 
species  of  dramatic  writing,  composed  long  after  the  age  of  the  subject? 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears  that  this  objection  of  no  allusions,  which, 
if  well  grounded,  had  made  nothing  against  tlie  low  date  of  a  poetic 
composition,  is  not  indeed  supported  by  fact:  and  this  will  be  seen  yet 
more  fully  hereafler. 

But  had  the  objection  any  real  foundation,  they  who  make  it,  had 
been  still  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  author's  silence  concerning 
the  six  day^  creation^  and  the  institution  of  tlie  sabbath ;  as  it  must  re- 
duce them  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  these  things  were  unkno^-n 
to  Job.  And  consequently,  that  the  sabbath  was  not  a  moral,  but  a 
positive  law  only  of  the  Jews:  though  Moses,  to  impress  the  greater 
reverence  upon  it,  seems  to  make  it  coeval  with  the  creation.  How  they 
will  get  over  this  difficulty,  I  know  not.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who, 
with  the  low  date  of  this  book  of  Job,  hold  the  sabbath  to  be  a  positive 
law,  will  find  no  difficulty  at  all.  For,  as  they  would  have  put  the  men- 
tion of  it,  had  it  been  mentioned,  on  tlic  same  footing  with  that  of  other 
things  under  the  Mosaic  economy;  so,  the  silence  they  will  easily  account 
for,  on  the  received  opinion  of  that  time,  that  the  sabbuth  was  a  positive 
law,  instituted  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  Israelites  from  all  others; 
and  that  therefore  the  mention  of  a  thing  so  well  known  to  be  a  rite 
peculiarly  Jewish,  would  have  had  an  ill  effect,  in  tlie  mouths  of  men 
•who  lived  before  the  Mosaic  law  was  given. 

Afler  such  clear  evidence  that  the  book  of  Job  was  \iTitten  under  the 
law,  we  have  little  need  of  (jrotius's  argument,  for  the  support  of  this 
point,  from  tlic  books  containing  many  passages  similar  to  wliat  we  find 
in  the  Psalms.  And  it  is  well  we  have  not,  because  I  think  his  argument 
very  equivocal.  For  if  the  sacred  writers  must  needs  have  borrowed 
trite  moral  sentences  from  one  anotlier;  it  may  be  as  fairly  said,  that 
the  authors  of  the  Psalms  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Job ;  as  that  the 
author  of  .lob  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Psalms.     But  M.  Le  Clrrc 

*  Dcut.  iv.  .'39. 
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would  mend  this  argument,  by  refining  upon  it,  a  way  that  seldom  mends 
any  thing.  He  says,  one  may  know  an  original  from  a  copy,  by  the 
latter's  hairing  less  nature  and  force;  and  he  thinks  he  sees  this  in  the 
book  of  Job.*  Now  admitting  the  truth  of  the  obsenration,  it  would  be 
so  £aur  from  supporting,  that  it  would  overturn  his  conclusion.  M.  Le 
Clerc  seems  to  have  been  misled  into  this  criticism  by  what  he  had  ob- 
served of  writers  of  less  polished  ages  borrowing  from  those  of  more. 
Id  this  case,  the  copy  will  be  always  much  inferior  to  the  original.  But 
the  effect  would  have  been  just  the  contrary  in  a  writer  of  the  time  of 
David  borrowing  from  one  of  the  time  of  Moses.  And  as  the  common 
opinion  places  the  two  books  in  those  two  different  periods,  they  are  to 
be  supposed  rightly  placed,  till  the  contrary  be  shown.  This  observa* 
tion  we  see  verified  in  the  Greek  authors  of  the  Socratic  age,  and  in  the 
Roman  authors  of  the  Augustan,  when  they  borrowed  from  their  very 
early  country  writers.  But  the  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  just  otherwise. 
The  advantage  of  the  sublime  in  the  parallel  passages  seems  to  lie  on  the 
side  of  Job.  And  from  hence  we  may  draw  M.  Le  Clerc's  conclusion 
with  much  greater  force.  But  indeed,  take  it  either  way,  the  argument, 
as  I  said,  is  of  little  weight.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  Schultens,  and 
his  epitomiser  Dr  Grey,  speak  of  the  grandeur,  the  purity,  and  sublimity 
of  the  language  spoken  in  the  time  of  Job,  as  if  the  Hebrew  had  partaken 
of  the  nature  and  fortunes  of  the  two  languages  made  perfect  by  a  long 
study  of  eloquence,  in  the  Socratic  and  Augustan  ages;  and  as  if  it  was 
equally  impossible  for  a  Hebrew  after  the  captivity  (though  inspired  into 
the  bargfun)  to  imitate  these  excellencies  of  style,  as  for  a  writer  of  the 
iron  age  of  Latin  to  have  expressed  the  beauty  and  weight  of  Ennius's 
degmnce.  We  know  what  enthusiasm  can  do  on  every  object  to  which 
it  turns  itself.  There  have  been  critics  of  this  sort,  who  have  found, 
even  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  rabbins,  graces  and  sublimities  of  style  to 
match  those  in  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  historians;  though,  in  reality, 
the  graces  it  boasts  partake  much  of  those  we  see  in  the  law-French  of 
onr  English  reporters.  The  truth  is,  the  language  of  the  times  of  Job 
had  its  grandeur,  its  purity,  and  sublimities :  but  they  were  of  that  kind 
which  the  learned  missionaries  have  observed  in  the  languages  of  certain 
warrior  tribes  in  North  America.  And  this  language  of  the  time  of  Job 
preserved  its  genius  to  late  ages,  by  the  assistance  of  that  uniformity  of 

*  —  Grotlus  croit  avec  btaucoup  plus  de  vrai-somblance,  que  cet  auleur  est  posterleur  u 
David  et  h  Salomon,  dont  il  semble  quMl  ait  imile  divers  cndroits,  et  remarque  foit  judi- 
cieusement,  qu'il  y  a  dans  ce  livru  dcs  roaiii^res  de  parlcr,  qu*on  ne  trotive  que  daiis  Esdras, 
dans  D*aiul,  et  daiis  les  Paraphrases  CaldaVques,  Codurc,  dans  son  Commentaire  sur  Job, 
A  aussi  remarque  plusieurs  Caldaisraes  dans  ce  livre,  et  quelques  pcrsonnes  savautes  sou- 
tfentient,  qne  les  Arabismcs  qu'on  y  croit  avoir  remarque  ne  sont  que  dcs  mani^res  de  parlor 
C*ki«eoes.  On  y  trouve  des  imitations  de  divers  endroits  des  Pseaumes. — Mais  vous  me 
demaiuicroz  peutctre,  comment  on  peut  savoir,  que  c'cst  I'auteur  du  livre  de  Job  qui  a  imite 
ces  Pseaumes,  et  non  pas  les  autcurs  de  res  P^iaumes  i\\.\\  ont  imit6  le  livre  de  Job?  II  est 
ai»6  de  vous  satisfaire.  On  connoit,  qu'un  auteur  en  imite  un  autre,  h  rcci,  K\'si  que  limi- 
tation nVst  pas  si  belle  quo  '.'original,  qui  » xpiinie  ortlinairemciit  les  rlio«ts  d'uiie  nianicre 
plu»  nette  et  plus  naturclle  que  la  copie. — Scntimens  de  quilques  'riitologicus  de  IIo.'- 
lajide,  p.  183. 
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character  which  makes  the  more  sequestered  inhabitants  of  the  east  so 
tenacious  of  all  their  ancient  modes  and  customs. 

2.  We  now  come  closer  to  the  question ;  and  having  proved  the  book 
of  Job  to  be  written  under  the  Mosaic  economy^  we  say  further,  that  it 
must  be  somewhere  between  the  time  of  their  approaching  captwiiy^tmd 
their  thorough  re-establishmeni  in  Judea.  This  is  the  widest  interval 
we  can  afford  it.  The  reason  seems  to  be  decisive.  It  is  this,  that  no 
other  possible  period  can  be  assigned,  in  which  the  grand  qusstioh, 
debated  in  this  book,  could  ever  come  into  dispute.  This  deserves  to 
be  considered. 

The  question,*  a  very  foreign  one  to  us,  and  therefore  no  wonder  it 
should  have  been  so  little  attended  to,  is,  Whether  God  adminisien  his 
government  over  men  here  with  an  equal  providence^  so  as  that  the  good 
are  always  prosperous,  and  the  had  unhappif ;  or  whether^  on  the  com* 
trarg,  there  be  not  such  apparent  inequalities,  as  theU  prosperitg  and 
adversity  often  happen  indifferently  to  good  and  bad.  Job  maintains 
the  latter  part,!  and  his  three  friends  the  former.  They  argue  these 
points  throughout  the  whole  book,  and  each  party  sticks  firm  to  his  first 
opinion. 

Now  this  could  never  have  been  made  matter  of  dispute,  firom  the 
most  early  supposed  time  of  Job's  existence, f  even  to  ours,  in  any  fdace 
out  of  the  land  of  Judea;  the  administration  of  providence,  which, 
throughout  that  large  period,  all  people  and  nations  have  experienced, 
b^ing  visibly  and  confessedly  unequal.  Men,  indeed,  at  all  times,  have 
been  indiscreetly  prone  to  inquire  how  this  inequality  could  be  made 
consistent  with  God's  justice  or  goodness:  but,  amidst  the  great  vanety 
of  human  opinions,  as  extravagant  as  many  of  those  are  which  philoso- 
phic men  have  some  time  or  other  maintained,  we  do  not  find  any  of 
them  ever  held  or  conceived  that  God's  providence  was  equally  admifus* 
tered.  This  therefore,  as  we  say,  could  be  no  question  any  where  out 
of  the  laud  of  Judea.     But  we  say  farther. 

Nor  in  that  laud  neither,  in  any  period  of  the  Jewish  nation  either 
before  or  after  tlie  time  wherein  we  place  it.  Not  befi>re,  because  the 
dispensation  of  providence  to  that  people  was  seen  and  owned  by  all,  to 
be  equal :  not  after,  because  by  the  total  ceasing  of  Grod's  extraordinary 
administration,  the  contrary  was  as  evident. 

Of  this  period,  then,  there  are  three  portions:  1.  The  time  immedi* 
ately  preceding  the  captivity;  2.  The  duration  of  it;  and  3.  The  ro* 
turn  from  it. 

To  the  opinions  which  place  it  in  either  of  the  two  first  portions,  as 
supposing  it  to  be  written  for  the  consolation  of  the  people  going  iata 
or  remaining  in  captivity,  a  celebrated  writer  has  opposed  an  ubab* 
swerable  objection :  "  The  Jews,"  says  he,  "  undoubtedly  suffered  for 
their  iniquity:  and  the  example  of  Job  is  the  example  c^  an  innocent 

*  See  note  P,  at  the  eiul  of  this  book.  f  See  nutc  Q,  at  the  eiid  of  tiUfl 

X  !^e  note  K,  at  tiie  vitd  of  this  book. 
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man  suffering  for  no  demerit  of  his  own :  apply  this  to  the  Jews  in  their 
captivity,  and  the  book  contradicts  all  the  prophets  before,  and  at  the 
time  of,  their  captivity,  and  is  calculated  to  harden  the  Jews  in  their 
sufferings,  and  to  reproach  the  providence  of  God."  * 

There  remains  only  the  third  portion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  their 
return,  and  settlement  in  their  own  land.  And  this  stands  clear  of  the  above 
objection.  For  the  Jews  came  from  the  captivity  with  hearts  full  of  zeal  for 
the  law,  and  abhorrence  of  their  former  idolatries.  This  is  the  account 
Eaera  and  Nehemiahf  give  of  them:  and  with  these  dispositions,  Jeremiah 
foretold,  their  restoration  should  be  attended.  <*  I  will  bring  Israel  again 
to  his  habitation,  and  he  shall  feed  on  Carmel  and  Bashan,  and  his  soul 
shall  be  satisfied  upon  mount  Ephraim  and  Gilead.  In  those  days,  and 
in  that  time,  saith  the  Lord,  the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  and 
there  shall  be  none;  and  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  not  be  found."^ 
3.  We  say  then  (to  come  home  to  the  question)  that  the  book  of 
Job  was  written  some  time  between  the  return,  and  the  thorough  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  their  own  country. 

Having  suited  the  time  to  the  people,  let  us  try  if  we  can  suit  the 
people  to  the  subject ;  a.hd  see  whether  this,  which  was  foreign  and  un- 
natural to  every  other  period,  was  proper  and  seasonable  to  this  here 
assigned. 

The  Jews  had  hitherto,  from  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
their  last  race  of  kings,  lived  under  an  extraordinary,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  equal  providence.    For  these  two  states  must  be  distinguished,  and 
indeed  are  distinguished  not  only  throughout  this  discourse,  but  through- 
out the  whole  scripture  history,  although  the  terms,  in  both,  be  some- 
times used  indifferently  to  signify  either  one  state  or  the  other,  where 
the  nature  of  the  subject  leads  directly  to  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
employed.     As  their  sins  grew  ripe,  and  the  time  of  their  captivity  ap- 
piroached,  God  so  tempered  justice  with  his  mercy,  as  to  mix,  with  the 
prophetic  denunciations  of  their  impending  punishment,  the  repeated 
promises  of  a  speedy  return ;  to  be  attended  with  more  illustrious  ad- 
vantages for  the  Jewish  republic  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.     The 
appointed  time  was  now  come.     And  their  return  (predicted  in  so  pkun 
and  public  a  manner)  was  brought  about  with  as  uncommon  circum- 
stances.   Those  most  zealous  for  the  law,  and  most  confiding  in  the  pro- 
mises of  Gob,  as  instructed  by  their  parents  in  all  his  extraordinary  dis- 
pensations, embraced  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own  coun- 
try, to  promote  the  restoration  of  their  law  and  religion.     And  who  can- 
doubt  but  that  they  expected  the.  same  manifestations  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  their  re-establishment,  that  their  forefathers  had  experienced  in 
their  first  settiement?    That  they  were  indeed  full  of  these  expectations, 
appears  from  the  remarkable  account  Ezra  gives  us  of  his  distress,  when 
i^x>ut  to  return  with  Artaxerxes's  commission,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 

*  See  note  S,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

-f  Ezra,  chapters  iii.  and  vi. ;  Neh.  chapters  iU.  viii.  and  ix.         t  Chap  L  ver.  19,  10. 
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Judea  and  Jerusalem.  The  way  was  long  and  dangerous ;  yet  the  Jews 
had  told  the  king  so  much  of  their  being  under  the  peculiar  protection 
of  their  God,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  a  guard  for  himself  and  his 
companions;  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  prayer  and  fasting:  "  Then 
I  proclaimed  a  fast  there  at  the  river  Ahava,  that  we  might  afflict  our- 
selves before  our  God,  to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our 
little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.  For  I  was  ashamed  to  require  of 
the  king  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horsemen,  to  help  us  against  the  ememy 
in  the  way ;  because  we  had  spoken  unto  the  king,  saying,  The  hand  of 
^our  God  is  upon  all  them  for  good  that  seek  him,  but  his  power  and  his 
wrath  is  against  all  them  that  forsake  him.***  But  in  these  their  expecta- 
tions  of  the  old  extraordinary  providence,  they  were  greatly  deceived; 
and  the  long  traverses  they  underwent  from  the  malice  and  persecution 
of  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  made  them  but  too  sensible  of  the  difi^- 
ence  of  their  condition  from  that  of  their  forefathers,  in  their  first  estab- 
lishment. What  then  must  be  their  surprise  and  disappointment  to  find 
their  expectations  frustrated,  and  their  nation  about  to  be  reduced  to  the 
common  level  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  under  the  ordinary  providence 
of  Heaven?  At  first  it  would  be  difficult  for  many  habituated  to,  and 
long  possessed  of,  the  notion  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  to  compre- 
hend the  true  state  of  their  present  circumstances.  This  astonishment 
is  finely  described  in  the  following  words  of  Job,  "  As  for  me,  is  my 
complaint  to  man?  and  if  it  were  so,  why  should  not  my  spirit  be 
troubled  ?  Mark  me,  and  be  astonished,  and  lay  your  hand  upon  your 
mouth.  Even  when  I  remember,  I  am  afraid,  and  trembling  taketh 
hold  of  my  flesh.  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea  are 
mighty  in  power,"  &c.f — But  others  less  pious  would  fall  into  doubts 
about  God's  justice;  as  not  conceiving  how  he  could  discharge  the  ex- 
pectations he  had  raised,  without  some  very  special  regard  to  the  safety 
of  his  chosen  people:  nay  there  were  some,  as  there  always  will  be  in 
national  distresses  of  this  nature,  so  impious  as  even  to  deny  the  moral 
government  of  God.  Whom  the  prophet  Zephaniah  thus  describes, — 
"  Men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees ;  that  say  in  their  heart.  The  Lokd 

WILX  NOT  DO  GOOD,  NEITHER  W^ILL  HE  DO  EVIL."  J       All  WOUld    be  in  a 

state  of  anxiety  and  disorder.  And  this  greatly  increased,  1.  From  the 
bad  situation  of  affairs  without:  for,  till  the  coming  of  Nehemiah,  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  wore  in  many  places  broken  down ;  the  gates  taken 
away ;  and  the  inhabitants  exposed  not  only  to  the  insults  and  ravagei 
of  their  enemies,  but  to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  all  their  neigh- 
bours, as  a  despicable  and  abandoned  people.  2.  From  the  bad  situa- 
tion of  affairs  within:  several  disorders  contrary  to  the  law  had  crept  In 
amongst  them;  as  the  marrying  strange  wives,  and  practising  tmry 
with  one  another.  Add  to  all  this  (what  would  infinitely  increase  llic 
confusion),  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  not  Tet 
become  a  popular  doctrine.  That  this  is  a  faithful  account  of  their  con* 
•  K/ra  \lii.  21.  2-i.  +  Cha|>.  xxi.  vcr.  4—7.  %  Chap.  i.  ver.  12. 
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dition,  will  be  seen  when  we  descend  to  particulars:  that  it  would  have 
this  effect  on  the  religious  sentiments  even  of  the  better  sort  is  evident 
£rom  the  expostulation  of  Jeremiah,  in  whose  time  this  inequality  first 
struck  their  observation ;  *'  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,"  says  he,  <^  when 
I  plead  with  thee;  yet  let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments.  Where- 
fore doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper?  Wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously?'*  If  it  be  said,  "that  the  ine^ 
quality  could  not  now  first  strike  their  observation,  in  a  dispensation 
where  the  equal  providence  had  been  gradually  declining  from  the  time 
of  Saul;"  I  ask,  Why  not?  Since  there  must  be  some  precise  point  of 
time  or  other,  when  the  fact  was  first  attended  to.  And  where  can  we 
find  a  more  likely  one  than  this? 

Could  any  thing  therefore  be  conceived  more  seasonable  and  neces- 
aaryi  at  this  time,  than  such  a  consolation  as  the  book  of  Job  afforded; 
in  which,  on  a  traditional  story,  of  great  fame  and  reputation  over  ail 
the  East,  a  good  man  was  represented  as  afflicted  for  the  trial  of  his  vir- 
tue,  and  rewarded  for  the  well  bearing  his  afflictions;  and  in  which, 
their  doubts  concerning  God's  providence  were  appeased  by  an  humble 
acquiescence  under  his  almighty  power?  And,  therefore,  I  suppose  it 
was,  that  in  order  to  quiet  all  their  anxieties,  and  to  comfort  them  under 
their  present  distresses,  one  of  their  prophets  at  this  very  period  com- 
posed the  BOOK  OF  Job.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that,  to  the  argu- 
ments already  given  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  book  of  Job  at  this  pre- 
cise time  of  the  Jewish  republic,  may  be  added  the  following :  Job  says, 
**  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take :  when  he  hath  tried  me,  I  sliall 
come  forth  as  oold."'|'  But  we  have  shown,  in  speaking  of  what  Mai- 
monides  calls  the  chastisements  oflaee,  that  they  were  unknown  to  tlie 
Jewish  religion  till  the  times  of  their  later  prophets.  |  Now  here  the 
chastiieMents  of  love  are  expressly  described. 

To  proceed: — If  such  were  the  end  of  composing  this  poetic  story, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  every  thing  in  it  would  be  fitted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  But  this  could  not  be  done  without  making 
the  poem  ajuleoorical  as  well  as  dramatic.  That  is,  without  repre- 
senting the  real  persons  of  that  age  under  the  persons  of  the  dratna. 
And  this  would  be  according  to  the  exactest  rules  of  good*  writing:  for 
when  some  general  moral  fitted  for  all  times  is  to  be  recommended,  it 
is  best  shown  in  a  simple  dramatic  habit:  but  when  the  author's  pur- 
pose is  to  convey  some  peculiar  truths,  circumscribed  by  time  and  place, 
they  have  need  to  be  enforced  by  allegoric  images.  And  in  fact,  we 
shall  find  this  poem  to  be  wholly  allegorical :  the  reason  is  convincing. 
There  are  divers  circumstances  added  to  each  character,  which  can  by 
no  means  belong  to  the  persons  representing:  we  conclude,  therefore, 
that  others  are  meant  under  those  characters,  namely,  the  persons  repre- 
senied.  Nor  did  the  author  seem  much  solicitous  to  conceal  his  purpose, 
while  in  his  introduction  to  some  of  Job's  speeches  he  cxpresseth  him- 
*  Chap.  xii.  ver.  1.  t  CUh\\  xxiii.  vei.  10.  t  Sit  book  v. 
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self  in  this  manner, — moreover  Job  continued  his  parable  and  said.  * 
Which  word  parable  properly  signifies  in  scripture  the  representing  one 
thing  by  another.  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Job,  if  I  under- 
stand him  right,  seems  to  say  much  the  same  thing: — ^^  Obuqctus  enim 
etiam  apud  Hebreeos  totus  liber  fertur,  et  lubricus,  et  quod  Gneci  rbetoren 

%OX^(4,9LrifrfAiv0iy^   DUM    QUI    ALIUD    LOQUITUR,   ALIUD    AOIT:    Ut    si    velis 

anguillam  vel  murenulam  strictis  tenere  manibus,  quanto  fortius  pres- 
seris  tanto  citius  elabitur."  This  description  of  the  work,  and  the  com- 
parison by  which  Jerome  illustrates  his  description,  is  a  lively  picture  of 
an  allegory;  in  which  the  literal  ^ense,  when  you  begin  to  grasp  it 
closely,  slips  through  your  fingers  like  an  eel.  And  in  this  sense  we 
shall  find  the  speeches  of  Job  to  be  extremely  parabolical.  For  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that,  from  this  place,  where  Job  is  said  to  continue  hi* 
parable  J  from  chap,  xxvii.  to  chap,  xxxi.,  which  is  the  winding  up  of  the 
controversy  between  him  and  his  friends,  there  are  more  allusions  to 
the  Jewish  state  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  book  together. — But  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  in  this  matter,  let  us  now  examine  each  character 
apart,  t 

(1.)  In  the  person  of  Job  we  have  a  good  man  afliicted,  and  maintain- 
ing his  innocence :  equally  impatient  of  pain  and  contradiction ;  yet,  at 
length  with  all  submission  bowing  to  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  finally  re- 
warded for  it.  Had  this  been  a  fictitious  character  in  an  invented  stor}'. 
we  could  have  only  gathered  this  general  moral  from  it,  '^  That  virtue  and 
submission  to  the  divine  pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  common  frailties 
of  humanity,  will  assuredly  engage  the  care  of  providence."  But  as  this 
hero  of  the  poem  was  a  real  personage;  and  so  greatly  famed  for  his 
exemplary  patience  in  afflictions,  that  his  case  became  proverbial  ;§  we 
can  never,  on  the  common  principles,  account  for  his  behaviour,  when 
we  find  him  breaking  out  ever  and  anon  into  such  excesses  of  impatience 
as  border  nearly  upon  blasphemy.||  The  judicious  Calmet  cannot  for- 
bear observing  on  this  occasion :  "  En  efiet  Job  avoit  marque  dans  ses 
plaintes  une  vivacite  que  pouvoit  etre  interpretee  en  mauvaise  part.  D 
s'etoit  plaint  de  la  rigeur  de  Dieu ;  il  avoit  deplore  son  malheur  d'une 
mani6re  qui  avoit  besoin  d'une  interpretation  benigne.''1[  And  to  the  same 
purpose  Albert  Schultens;  **In  eo  excessu  ut  ne  nunc  quidem  Jobum 
culpa  liberare  possumus,  ita  facile  intelligitur,  multo  magis  talibus  dictis 
oflTendi  tunc  debuisse  Elihuum,  ignarum  hactenus,  quid  Deus  de  Jobo 
ejusque  causa  pronunciaturus  esset.****  Thus  softly  do  these  commenta- 
tors speak,  in  their  embarrassment  to  reconcile  this  representation  of  Job 
to  his  traditional  character  for  patience.  The  writing  then  and  the  tradi- 
tion being  so  glaringly  inconsistent,  we  must  needs  conclude,  1.  Tliat 
the  fame  of  so  great  patience  arose  not  from  this  book.     And,  2dly, 

•  Chap,  xxvlj.  rer.  1.;  chap.  xx\x.  Ter.  1.  'f  Xiyu* 

X  S«e  note  T,  at  the  end  uf  tliis  buuk. 

§  Ve  have  heani  of  the  patience  uf  Job,  James  v.  11. 

II  S<>e  note  U,  at  the  tnd  of  thU  book.  IT  Surrhap.  xtaiii.  Ttr.  10. 

**  Ou  tlte  tame  plaie. 
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That  some  olher  character,  shadowed  under  that  of  Job,  was  the  real 
caate  of  the  author's  deviation  firom  the  general  tradition. 

And  this  character,  I  say,  was  no  other  than  the  Jewish  people. 
The  singtdarity  of  whose  situation  as  a  selected  neUian  is  graphically 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  Satan  is  brought  in,  speak- 
ing of  the  distinguished  honour  done  to  Job  by  his  Maker.  Hast  thou 
iu>i  made  a  hedge  about  Mm,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that 
he  JuUhy  on  every  side?*  The  great  point  which  Job  so  much  insists 
upon  throughout  the  whole  book  is  his  innocence :  and  yet,  to  our  sur- 
prise, we  hear  him,  in  one  place,  thus  expostulating  with  God  :  Thou  writest 
hitter  thmgs  against  me^  and  mdkest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of 
MT  TOirrH.f  This  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwbe  than  by  under- 
stan^ng  it  of  the  people  :  whose  repeated  iniquities  on  their  first  com- 
ing out  of  Egypt,  were  in  every  age  remembered,  and  punished  on  their 
posterity.  Again,  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  is  an  exact  and  circumstan- 
tial description  of  the  prosperous  times  of  the  Jewish  people;  several 
parts  of  which  can  be  applied  with  no  tolerable  propriety  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  private  man : — *^  O  that  I  were  as  in  the  days  when  God  pre- 
served me,  when  his  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his 
LIGHT,  I  walked  through  darkness :  As  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  the  secbet  of  God  was  upon  my  tabernacle  : — When  I  washed 
my  steps  with,  butter,  and  the  rock  poinded  me  out  rivei^  of  oil. — I 
put  on  righteousness  and  it  clothed  me :  my  judgment  was  as  a  robe  and 
a  diadem. — I  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  plucked  the  spoil  out  of 
hb  teeth. — I  chose  out  their  way,  and  sat  chief,  and  dwelt  as  a  kino 
in  the  army-^^  In  these  words  the  writer  evidently  alludes  to  the  pillar 
of  fire  in  the  wilderness; — The  Shekinali  in  the  tabernacle; — The  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey; — The  administration  of  i^e  judges; — The 
curbing  the  ravages  of  the  Philistians; — And  the  glory  of  their  first 
momarchs.  Well  therefore  might  the  writer,  in  his  introduction  to  this 
speech,  call  it  a  parable. 

This  ^U  lead  us  next  to  consider  the  age,  as  well  as  people  meant. 

Job,  speaking  of  his  misfortunes,  says,  **  For  the  thing  which  I  greatly 

feared  is  come  upon  me,  and  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is  come  unto 

me.     I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  neither  was  I  quiet,  yet 

trouble  came.''§     But  in  other  places  he  speaks  very  differently.     He 

^shes  he  were  as  in  months  past,  for  then,  says  he,  "  I  shall  die  in  my 

^est,  and  I  shall  multiply  my  days  as  the  sand."||  And  again,  *<  When  I 

looked  for  good,  then  evil  came  upon  me :  and  when  I  waited  for  light, 

^^here  came  darkness."^  These  things  are  very  discordant,  if  understood 

^Df  one  and  the  same  person;  and  can  never  be  reconciled  but  on  the 

^mppoeition  of  an  allegorical  reference  to  another  character;  and,  on 

%.hat,  all  will  be  set  right.     For  this  disquiet,  and  fear  of  approaching 

"trouble,  was  the  very  condition  of  the  Jews  on  their  first  return  from  the 

*  Chap.  i.  ver.  10.  +  Chap.  xiii.  ver.  26.  J  Chap.  xxix.  ver.  2,  et  seq. 

§  Chap.  iii.  ver.  25,  26.         ||  Chap.  xxix.  ver.  l^<.         IT  Chap.  xxx.  ver.  2<i. 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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captivity.    Thus  Ezra  expresseth  it:  *^  And  they  set  up  the  altar  upon  his 
bases  (for  fear  was  upon  them,  because  of  the  people  of  those  countries) 
and  they  offered  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord."*     And  thus 
Zechariah,  who  prophesied  at  this  time :  '*  For  before  these  days  there  wis 
no  hire  for  man,  nor  any  hire  for  beast,  neither  was  there  any  peace  to 
him  that  went  out  or  came  in,  because  of  the  affliction;  for  I  set  all  men 
every  one  against  his  neighbour."'|'    Job,  amongst  his  other  distresses 
complains  to  God: — 7%ou  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrtfiest  me 
with  visions  ;X  this,  I  suppose,  refers  to  the  comminations  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  all  prophesied  at  tliis  time,  and  were  ver}* 
troublesome  on  that,  account  to  the  impatient  Jews,  to  whose  circum- 
stances only,  and  spirit  of  complaint,  these  obscure  words  of  Job,  ex- 
postulating with  God,  can  agree ; — and  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my 
transgression,  and  take  away  mine  iniquity?  For  now  I  shall  sleep  in 
t/te  dust,  and  thou  slialt  seek  me  in  the  morning,  but  I  shall  not  6f.§ 
There  is  not  a  more  difficult  passage  in  the  whole  book  of  Job ;  and  yet, 
on  the  principles  here  laid  down,  it  admits  and  conveys  this  natural  and 
easy  meaning,  <<  In  thus  punishing,  thou  wilt  defeat  thy  own  design.     It 
is  thy  purpose  to  continue  us  a  peculiar  people ;  yet  such  traverses  as 
we  have  met  with,  on  our  return,  will  soon  destroy  those  already  come 
into  Judea,  and  deter  the  rest  from  hazarding  the  same  fortune."    Job 
goes  on  in  the  same  strsdn :  Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  oppress^ 
that  thou  shouldest  despise  the  work  of  thine  hands?  and  shine  upon  the 
counsel  of  tite  wicked ?\\     The  Jews  of  this  time  made  this  very  com- 
plaint.   /  have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lord,  yet  ye  say.  Wherein  hast  thou 
loved  us?%     And  again.  And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy;  yet  they 
that  work  wickedness  are  set  up;  yet  they  that  tempt  God  are  even  de- 
livered,**— But  Job  goes  on, — Othai  ihouwouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave, 
that  thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret,  until  thy  tcrath  be  past;  that  thou 
wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remember  m^.ff     By  which  words, 
the  complaints  of  the  Jews  of  that  time  are  again  referred  to;  which 
were,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Job,  to  this  effect:  "  Would  to  Gon 
we  had  still  continued   in  captivity  [the  grave,  which  was  the  ver}* 
figure  used  by  the  prophets  for  the  captivity]  expecting  a  more  favour- 
able season  for  our  restoration ;  or  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  return 
unto  it,  till  the  remains  of  punishment  for  our  forefathers'  sins  are  over- 
past, and  all  things  fitly  prepared  for  our  reception."     And  in  these 
cowardly  and  impatient  sentiments  were  they,  on  their  return,  as  were 
their  ancestors,  on  their  first  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  to  which 
this  return  is  frequently  compared  by  the  prophets. — Job  goes  on  ex- 
pressing his  condition  in  this  maimer :  ^'  His  troops  come  together,  and 
raise  up  their  way  against  me,  and  encamp  round  about  my  tabernacle. 
He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance  are  verily 
estranged  from  me.     My  kinsfolk  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friend < 
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have  forgotten  me.***     The  first  part  of  this  complaint  evidently  relates 
to  the  Arabians^  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Ashdodites;  who,  as  Nehemiah 
tdls  us,  '<  hearing  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  made  up,  and  that  the 
Iveaches  began  to  be  stopped,  were  very  wroth,  and  conspired  all  of  them 
together  to  come  and  fight  against  Jerusalem  and  to  hinder  it.^f     The 
■econd  part  relates  to  their  rich  brethren  remaining  in  Babylon,  who 
seemed,  by  Nehemiah's  account,  to  have  much  neglected  the  distressed 
remnant  that  escaped  from  the  captivity  to  Jerusalem.   ^'  Then  Hanani," 
says  he,  '^one  of  my  brethren  came,  he  and  certain  men  of  Judah,  and  I 
asked  them  concerning  the  Jev.'s  that  had  escaped,  which  were  left  of 
the  captivity,  and  concerning  Jerusalem.     And  they  said  unto  me,  The 
renmant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity  there  in  the  province  are  in  great 
afHietion  and  reproach :  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  also  broken  down,  and 
the  gates  thereof  are  burnt  with  fire."} — Job  goes  on,  '<  O  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him  [God],  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat.    Be- 
hold, I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot 
perceive  him:  on  the  left  hand  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold 
him:   he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.''§ 
Could  any  thing  more  pathetically  express  the  lamentations  of  a  people 
who  saw  the  extraordinary  providence,  under  which  they  had  so  long 
lived,  departing  from  them? — From  God,  Job  turns  to  man,  and  says, 
"  But  now  they  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision,  whose 
fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  fiock. 
Yea,  whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit  me,  in  whom  old 
age  was  perished?     For  want  and  famine  they  were  solitary:  fleeing 
into  the  wilderness  in  former  time  desolate  and  waste :  who  cut  up  mal- 
lowB  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper- roots  for  their  meat.    They  were  driven 
forth  from  among  men  (they  cried  after  them  as  after  a  thief )  to  dwell  in  the 
cli£&  of  the  valleys,  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks.  Amongst 
the  bushes  they  brayed,  under  the  nettles  they  were  gathered  together. 
They  were  children  of  fools,  yea  children  of  base  men :  they  were  viler 
than  the  earth."||     This  is  a  description,  and  a  very  exact  one,  of  the 
Outheans  or  Samaritans;  of  their  behaviour  to  the  Jews :  and  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Jews  concerning  them.     These  had  him  in  derision,  he 
says,  and  so  Nehemiah  informs  us:  "  But  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
SanbalUu  heard  that  we  builded  the  wall,  he  was  wroth,  and  took  great 
indignation,  and  mocked  the  Jews,     And  he  spake  before  his  brethren 
and  the  army  of  Samaria,  and  said :  What  do  these  feeble  Jews  ?  will 
they  fortify  themselves  ?  will  they  sacrifice  ?  will  they  make  an  end  in 
a  day?  will  they  revive  the  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  the  rubbish,  which 
are  burnt?   Now  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  was  by  him,  and  he  said;  Even 
that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their 
stone  wall.     Hear,  O  our  God,  for  we  are  despised,  and  turn  their  re- 
proach upon  their  own  head.'^f   And  God,  by  the  prophet  Malaehi,  tells 
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the  Jews  the  reason  why  he  suffered  them  to  be  thus  humbled:  **  There- 
fore have  I  also  made  you  contemptible  and  bcue  before  all  the  people, 
according  as  ye  have  not  kept  my  wtiys,  but  have  been  partial  in  the 
law."* — Job  says  **  he  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  these  with  the 
dogs  of  his  flock,  that  they  were  younger  than  him>  that  they  were  children 
of  foob,  yea  of  base  men,  viler  than  the  earth.  It  b  well  known  in  what 
soverei^  contempt  the  Jews  held  the  Cutheans  or  Samaritans  above  all 
people.  The  character  here  given  of  the  baseness  of  their  extraction, 
without  doubt,  was  very  just.  For  when  a  conqueror,  as  here  the  king 
of  Assyria,  would  repeople,  with  his  own  subjects,  a  strange  country  en- 
tirely ravaged  and  burnt  up  by  an  exterminating  war,  none  but  the  very 
scum  of  a  people  would  be  sent  upon  such  an  errand.  And  by  the  ac- 
count Ezra  gives  us  of  this  colony,  as  gathered  out  of  many  parts  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  we  may  fairly  conclude  them  to  be  the  ofisoourings  of 
the  east.  "  Then  wrote  Rehum  the  chancellor,  and  Shimshai  the  scribe, 
and  the  rest  of  their  companions,  the  IHnaites,  the  ApharsatkekiieSy  the 
TarpeliteSy  the  ApharsiteSy  the  ArcheviteSy  the  BabylonianSy  the  Susan- 
chitesy  the  Dehavites,  and  the  ElamiteSy  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  whom 
the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  brought  over  and  set  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.''t — Job  describes  them  as  being  at  first  reduced  to  the  utmost 
dbtresses  for  food  and  harbour,  in  a  desolate  and  waste  wUdemesSy  living 
upon  rootSy  and  dwelling  in  caves  and  clifis  of  the  rock  :  and  assuredly 
such  must  have  been  the  first  entertainment  of  this  wretched  colony, 
transplanted  into  a  country  entirely  wasted  and  destroyed  by  a  three 
years'  incessant  ravage.}  Nay,  before  they  could  come  up  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  desolate  placeSy  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  were  got  before 
them,  and  a  scourge  of  lions  prepared  to  receive  them  for  their  idolatrous 
pollutions  of  the  holy  land.§ 

Job  has  now  ended  his  parable  ;  and  God  is  brought  in  to  judge  the 
disputants ;  whose  speech  opens  in  this  manner:  *'  Then  the  Lord  answer- 
ed Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said.  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  coun- 
sel by  words  without  knowledge  ?||  The  character  which  God  here 
gives  of  Job  is  that  which  the  prophets  give  of  the  people  of  this  lime. 
Ye  have  wearied  tlie  Lord  with  your  wordsyS  says  Malachi.  And  again: 
Your  words  Iiave  been  stout  against  me,  saith  the  Lord.**  But  on  Job's 
repeated  submission  and  humiliation,  God  at  length  declares  his  accept- 
ance of  him.  And  thus  he  received  the  people  into  grace,  as  we  learn 
by  the  prophet  Zeehariah  : — Thus  saith  the  Lordy  I  am  returned  unto 
Zion,  and  will  drvell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem.^  It  is  added.  Also  the 
Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before :%%  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner God  speaks  to  the  people  by  the  prophet :  Turn  ye  to  the  Strang^ 
Jioldy  ye  prisoners  of  hopCy  even  to-day  do  I  declare  that  I  mil  render 
DOUBLE  unto  ihee,^^ — Job's  brethren   now  came  to  comfort  him,  and 
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etfery  man  gofoe  him  a  piece  of  money ^  and  every  one  an  ear-ring  of 
goUL*  This,  without  question,  alludes  to  the  presents  which  Ezra  teUs 
us  the  Jews  of  Babylon  made  to  their  brethren  in  Judea:  And  all  they 
thai  were  about  them  strengtJ^ened  their  hands  with  vessels  of  silver, 
with  gold,  with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  and  with  precious  things,  be- 
sides  all  that  was  wilUngly  offered^ — The  history  adds,  So  the  Lard 
Messed  the  kUter  end  of  Job  more  than  the  beginning ;X  and  thus  the 
futcore  prosperity  of  the  people  was  predicted  by  the  prophets  of  this 
time :  **  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  And  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Ho8ts.§  For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of 
fire  round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her."|| — The 
book  concludes  with  these  words :  After  this  lived  Job  an  hundred  and 
forty  years,  and  saw  his  sons,  and  his  sons^  sons,  even  four  genera- 
tions. So  Job  died  being  old  and  full  ofdays:%  this  too  was  the  speci- 
fic blessing  promised  by  God  to  the  people,  in  the  prophet  Zechariah: 
*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women 
dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  man  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand  for  very  age.  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys 
and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof."** 

(2.)  The  next  person  in  the  drama  is  Job's  wife.  Let  us  take  her,  as 
she  is  presented  to  us,  on  the  common  footing.  She  acts  a  short  part 
indeed,  but  a  very  spirited  one.  Then  said  his  wife  unto  him;  Dost  thou 
still  retain  thme  integrity?  Curse  God,  and  cUe,^  Tender  and  pious! 
He  might  see,  by  this  prelude  of  his  spouse,  what  he  was  to  expect  from 
his  friends.  The  devil  indeed  assaulted  Job,  but  he  seems  to  have  got 
possession  of  his  wife.  Happiness  was  so  little  to  be  expected  with  such 
a  woman,  that  one  almost  wonders,  that  the  sacred  writer,  when  he  aims 
to  give  us  the  highest  idea  of  Job's  succeeding  felicity,  did  not  tell  us, 
in  express  words,  that  he  lived  to  bury  his  wife.  In  these  modem  ages 
of  luxury  and  polished  manners,  a  character  like  this  is  so  little  of  a 
prodigy,  that  both  the  learned  and  unlearned  are  accustomed  to  read  it 
without  much  reflection :  but  such  a  woman  in  the  age  of  Job  had  been 
thought  to  need  a  lustration.  In  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  we  have  a 
large  account  of  their  wives ;  but  these  are  all  examples  of  piety,  tender- 
ness, and  obedience ;  the  natural  growth  of  old  simplicity  of  manners. 
Something  lower  down,  indeed,  we  find  a  Delilah ;  but  she  was  of  the 
uncircumctsed,  a  pure  pagan ;  as,  on  examination,  I  believe,  this  wife  of 
Job  win  prove:  another  very  extraordinary  circumstance  in  her  charac- 
ter. For  the  patriarchs  either  took  care  to  marry  believers,  or,  if  haply 
idolaters,  to  instruct  them  in  the  true  religion  ;  as  we  may  see  by  the  his- 
tory of  Jacob. — Then  said  his  wife  unto  him;  Dost  thou  still  retain 
ihine  integrity?  Twummah,  perfectio,  that  is,  religion.  This  was 
altogether  in  the  pagan  mode ;  idolaters,  as  we  find  in  ancient  story, 
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generally  growing  atheistical  under  calamities.* — Curse  Gody  babech, 
beneddc-maJedic:  here  rightly f  translated  curse.  So  the  Syriac  and  ^ra^ 
bie  versions,  Conviciare  Deo  tuo.     This  was  another  pagan  practice, 
when  they  had  implored  or  bribed  the  gods  to  no  purpose.   Thucydides 
affords  us  a  terrible  instance:  When  the  Athenians  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity  went  upon  the  Syracusan  expedition,  the  fleet  set  sail  amidst 
the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  adventurers:  but  on  its  unhappy  issue, 
these  very  men,  on  the  point  of  their  fatal  dispersion,  prosecuted  the 
same  gods  with  the  direst  curses  and  imprecations.^ — Curse  God  and 
DIE ;  that  is,  offer  violence  to  yourself.     Another  impiety  of  paganism ; 
which,  under  irretrievable  misfortunes,  deemed  suicide  not  only  just  but 
laudable.     A  crime  much  abhorred  by  the  Hebrews,  as  forbidden  by 
their  law ;  till,  in  afler-times,  they  became  corrupted  by  gentile  manners. 
All  this  shows  the  woman  to  have  been  a  rank  idolater.     But  Job's  re- 
ply seems  to  put  this  suspicion  out  of  doubt :   Thau  speakest  as  (me  of 
the  FOOLISH  WOMEN  speaketh.     What  f     ShaU  we  receive  good  tU  the 
hand  of  Gody  and  shall  we  not  receive  evilF^     A  foolish  woman  is  a 
Hebrew  phrase  to  signify  a yoret^n  womany  an  idolater y  aprostUute;  for 
these  'qualifications  were  always  joined  together  in  their  ideas.     On  this 
account  the  Chald,  Paraph,  explains  it:    Sicut  una  de  mulierihus  qua 
operantur  ignominiam  m  domo  patris  sui.     So  David,  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  the  pagan  world,  says,  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  hearty 
i.  e.  the  pagan  ;  and  in  the  character  Job  gives  of  the  CutheanSy  quoted 
above,  he  calls  them  children  of  fools  ;V  that  is,  of  gentile  extraction, 
as  indeed  they  were.     Now  can  we  suppose  that  Job  would  marry  an 
infidel,  in  a  country  which  abounded  with  true  believers?    Job,  who 
thought  idolatry  a  crime  to  be  published  by  the  judge  ?  These  are  diflli- 
culties  not  to  be  gotten  over  on  the  received  idea  of  this  book :  and 
appeared  so  great  to  Cocceius  and  Schultens,  the  two  most  elaborate 
of  Job's  commentators,  that  they  are  for  glossing  the  kind  woman's  words 
into  an  innocent  or  excusable  sense ;  though  her  husband's  reply  so  un* 
avoidably  confines  them  to  a  bad  one :  **  Thou  speakest,"  says  he,  *^  as 
one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh.     What  ?     Shall  we  receive  good  at 
the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?"     Besides,  they  did 
not  consider  that  Satan  had,  as  it  were,  engaged  tliat  Job  should  curse 
God  to  his  face ;^*  which  impiety  he  was  here  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  by  his  agent,  the  woman.     But  now,  on  our  interpretation,  it  wiB 
be  found  that  this  character  was  introduced  with  exquisite  art  and  con- 
trivance.    We  have  observed,  that  this  remnant  of  the  captivity  return- 
ed into  their  own  country  with  hearts  full  of  zeal  for  the  law.     Yet, 
with  this  general  good  disposition,  there  was  one  folly  they  were  stifl 
infected  with,  and  that  was  the  taking  strange  reives  of  the  idolatrous 
nations  round  about ;  which,  amongst  other,  had  this  terrible  inconven* 
*  See  note  X,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book.  f  See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  CUt  hook. 
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ience,  that  the  children,  who  in  their  tender  years  are  principally  under 
the  care  of  the  mother,  would  be  early  tainted  with  pagan  principles  :  a 
mischief  so  general,  that  Hosea  calls  the  children  of  such  marriages, 
BtPoimge  children^*  i.  e.  idolatrous.     This  soon  became  a  crying  enor- 
mity. Their  prophets  awaked  them  with  the  thunder  of  divine  menaces; 
and  their  rulers  improved  their  penitence  to  a  thorough  reformation. 
*^  Jadah,"  saith  the  prophet  Malachi,  ^<  hath  dealt  treacherously,  and  an 
abomination  is  committed  in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem :  for  Judah  hath 
profimed  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  which  he  loved,  and  hath  married  the 
dau^ter  of  a  strange  god.     The  Lord  will  cut  off  the  man  that  doth 
this.^t  Nehemiah  informs  us  of  his  zeal  against  this  offence :  ^^  In  those 
days  ako  kiw  I  Jews  that  had  married  wives  of  Ashdod^  of  AmmoHf 
and  of  Moot:  And   I  contended  with  them,  and  cursed  them,   and 
smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  their  hair,  and  made  them  swear 
by  Grody  saying.  Ye  shall  not  give  your  daughters  unto  their  sons  nor 
take  their  daughters  unto  your  sons,  or  for  yourselves."]:  But  Ezra  gives 
us  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  crime  and  of  the  reformation : 
**  Now  when  these  things  were  done,  the  princes  came  to  me,  saying; 
The  people  of  Israel,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  have  not  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  people  of  the  lands,  doing  according  to  their 
abominations:  for  they  have  taken  of  their  daughters  for  themselves 
and  for  iheir  sons;  so  that  the  holy  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with 
the  peo{^  of  those  lands :    Yea,  the  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers 
hath  been  chief  in  this  trespas8.''§     Shechaniah  then  encourages  Ezra  to 
reform  this  abu8e.||     Ezra  assembles  the  people  :ir  they  promise  amend- 
ment ;  and  propose  a  method  of  inquiry :  <<  Let  now  our  rulers  of  all  the 
congregation  stand,  and  let  all  them  which  have  taken  strange  rowes  in 
our  cities,  come  at  appointed  times,  and  with  them  the  elders  of  every 
city,  and  the  judges  thereof."**     Ezra  approved  of  this  methods     <<  And 
they  sat  down  in  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  to  examine  the  matter. 
And  they  made  an  end  with  all  the  men  that  had  taken  strange  nnves 
by  the  first  day  of  the  first  month.fj*     The  state  and  condition  of  a 
weak  and  thin  colony,  it  is  probable,  encouraged  them  in  this  transgres- 
sion :  yet,  as  it  was  so  expressly  against  the  law,  they  were  altogether 
without  excuse :  and  indeed,  the  prohibition  was  an  admirable  expedient 
against  idolatry :  strange  wives  inevitably  drawing  the  wisest,  as  it  did 
Solomon  himself,  into  foreign  idolatries.      On  this  account  the  prophet 
quoted  above,  finely  calls  them  the  daughters  of  a  strange  god.   Jere- 
miah gives  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  their  influence  over  their  hus- 
bands in  his  time:  ^'  Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives  had 
burnt  incense  unto  other  gods^  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by,  a  great 
multitude,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pa- 
thros,  answered  Jeremiah,  saying,  As  for  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken 
unto  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee."Jf 

*  Chmp.  V.  vcr.  7.       t  Mai.  ii.  11.  12.       t  Neh.  xiii.  23,  25.  §  Ezra  ix.  1,  2. 
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And  Nehemiah  had  good  reason  to  tell  these  transgressors, — <^  Did  not 
Solomon  king  of  Israel  sin  by  these  things  ?  Yet  among  many  nations 
was  there  no  king  like  him,  who  was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  God 
made  him  king  over  all  Israel :  nevertheless  even  him  did  outlandisli 
women  cause  to  sin."*  For  Ezra  expressly  assures  us,  that  those  who 
had  taken  strange  women  were  drawn  into  the  abaminatkms  qfihepeO' 
pie  of  the  lands.^ 

The  sacred  writer,  therefore,  who  composed  his  work  for  the  use  of 
these  people  represented  under  the  person  of  Job,  could  not  better 
characterize  their  manners,  nor  give  them  a  more  useful  lesson,  than  by 
making  Job's  wife,  the  author  of  such  wicked  counsel,  a  heathen.     It 
w&s  indeed  the  principal  study  of  their  rulers  to  deter  them  from  these 
marriages,  and  to  recommend  the  daughters  of  Israel;  of  whom  the 
prophet  Malachi  thus  speaks :  **  Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness 
between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt 
treacherously ;  yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  oovenant.'*t 
This  will  help  us  to  clear  up  a  difficulty,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book, 
which  very  much  perplexes  the  commentators:  (where,  let  it  be  observed, 
his  misfortunes  are  called  his  captivitt:§  which  figure,  of  the  species 
for  the  genus,  could  hardly  be  of  use  in  the  Jewish  language  till  after 
their  repeated  punishments  by  captivities.)     *<  So  the  Lord  blessed  the 
latter  end  of  Job. — He  had  also  seven  sons  and  three  dadgbtebs. 
And  he  called  the  name  of  the  first  Jemima,  and  the  name  of  the  second 
KeziOf  and  the  name  of  the  third  Keren-happuch.     And  in  all  the  land 
were  no  women  found  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of  Job,  and  their  father 
gave  them  inheritance  among  their  brethren."||    Albert  SchuUens  says,^ 
^*  Men  are  wont  to  ask  why  the  names  of  Job's  sons  are  suppressed,  and 
the  names  of  his  daughters  only  mentioned.    The  ancients  have  recourse 
to  mystery  in  this  case,  and  trifie  strangely  with  tlie  etymologies  of 
Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Keren-happueh  :  which  are  commonly  supposed  to 
signify  Diana,  or  the  day,  cassia,  and  the  horn  of  antimony.     In  these, 
they  find  just  so  many  characters  of  the  church ;  which  to  the  splendour 
of  truth,  joins  the  odour  of  virtue,  that  she  may  stand  a  perfect  beauty 
in  presence  of  her  spouse,  &c.  &c.     Others  make  them  s^'mbolical  ap* 
pellations,  by  which  the  happy  father  would  represent  the  former  splen- 
dour, fame,  and  glory  of  his  family  returned  again  into  it-"     And  M. 
I^  Clcrcon  the  same  place;** — "  If  it  is  asked  why  the  names  of  the 

•  Neh.xiil.  26.  t  Ezra  !x.  I. 

X  Mai.  ii.  U.     And  see  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book. 

^  Chap.  xli!.  v«r.  10.  ||  Chap,  xliii.  ver.  12,  ct  teq. 

%  **  Cur  suppressfs  filiorum  iiominibus,  filiarum  ilia  appoota  sfnt,  quarrl  solet.  Ad 
myMterium  confu;iunt  veteres,  mire  ludentes  in  etymis  et  Jemivutf  KexuB,  et  Ktrem-hmp* 
pucka:,  sive  Diana  vel  Diei,  Ctusite,  et  Comu  ttibii^  ut  vulj;alu  hsc  coiiTeiiire  risuili.  1b 
his  inveniunt  totidem  cltaractcres  eaiefia:,  quie  cum  splendorc  lucis  coojuiigat  odorem  fra- 
f^ntissimum  \irtutiSy  ut  tola  pulchra  spotiso  suo  sistatur,  &c.  &c.  A  Hi  frmitoliras  ha^ 
tariuiit  appellationett,  quihus  familitc  Miie  rediviTam  lucem,  famam,  gUN-Jam  nspncsvutatam 
voliicrit  tortunatissimus  pater." 

•  •  **Qiucritur  cur  sint  Aliarum  iiomina  mumorata,  non  filionim  ;  cujus  rei  ratio  rtddi  immi 
putcvt,  nisi  forti  illustriom  fuerint  filix.     llaM.*  nomina  pivfciuutur,  ut  argiunmtaai  cvi- 
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daughters  are  recorded,  and  not  the  sons:  of  this,  no  reason  can  be 
giTen,  unless,  perhaps,  the  daughters  were  more  illustrious.  These 
names  are  urged  as  a  certain  proof  of  its  being  a  true  history.  But  who 
can  say  how;  hr  the  oriental  writers  were  wont  to  go,  in  dressing  out 
their  parables?  In  a  gospel  parable  we  find  the  name  of  Lazarus; 
which  does  not  on  that  account  hinder  us  from  considering  the  story  as 
of  that  class.  However,  we  think  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  just  as  we 
found  it.^  But  now  all  this  difficulty  is  removed,  and  the  passage  is 
seen  in  its  full  force  and  beauty.  It  was  the  writer's  design  to  recom- 
mend the  daughters  of  Israel  as  the  most  desirable  parties,  [^And  in  all 
the  land  were  no  women  found  so  fair  as  the  daughters  ofJob;']  and  to 
commemorate  the  reformation  now  made  amongst  the  people,  when  they 
put  away  their  strange  wives,  and  took  an  oath  to  share  the  holy  inheri- 
tance, for  the  future,  only  with  the  daughters  of  Israel, — And  their 
father  gave  them  inheritance  amongst  their  brethren:  words  that  have 
been  as  troublesome  to  the  commentators  as  the  rest;  and  have  occa- 
sioned many  a  learned  dissertation  de  Jure  Successionis  apud  Hebraeos, 
Arabas,  Grsecos,  Latinos,  et  quamplurimas  gentes. 

(3.)  We  come  next  to  Job's  three  friends. — Their  solemn  appoint- 
ment to  go  and  comfort  Job;  the  neglect  of  their  errand  when  they 
came  thither;  their  inhumanity  and  strange  humour  of  contradiction; 
have  been  already  taken  notice  of,  and  explained,  and  reconciled  to  de- 
corum, on  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  dramatic  composition.  But 
this  is  not  all:  we  find,  on  the  issue  of  their  debate,  so  many  marks  of 
iiMolty  fidsehood,  and  malice,  that  we  must  needs  conclude  their  friend- 
ship to  have  been  all  pretence ;  that  they  were  enemies  in  their  hearts ; 
and  that  the  true  purpose  of  their  visit  was  to  imbitter  and  aggravate 
his  miseries.  This  requires  other  principles  to  explain  it:  for,  in  the 
hisiorufal  part  they  are  represented  as  real  friends :  and  this  makes  such 
a  difficulty  as  nothing  but  our  idea  of  the  work  can  remove.  Who  then 
wiU  doubt  but  that,  as  the  people  were  represented  under  Job,  these 
three  friends  were  their  three  capital  enemies,  who  so  greatly  hindered 
and  obstructed  the  rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  Sanbaulat, 
ToBiAH,  and  Geshem?  Of  whom  Nehemiah  gives  us  this  account; 
*'  Then  I  came  to  the  governors  beyond  the  river,  and  I  gave  them  the 
king's  letters.  W^hen  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah  the  servant, 
the  Ammonite,  heard  of  it,  it  grieved  them  exceedingly  that  there  was 
come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel."*  And  again: 
"  But  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Sanballat^  and  Tobiah,  and  the  Ara- 
bians, and  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Ashdodites  heard  that  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  made  up,  and  that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped, 
then  they  were  very  wroth,  and  conspired  all  of  them  together,  to  come 

tiim,  quo  constet  banc  veram  esse  historiam.    Scd  quis  dicat  qubusque  orieiitales  parabolas 
ornarc  sdebaut  ?     In  parabola  evaiigelica  est  quidcm  Domeii  iMzarif  quud  nun  ubstat  quo 
minus  parabola  habcatur.     Verum  rem  in  medio  rclinquimus." 
*  Neh.  ii.  9,  10. 
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and  to  fight  against  Jerusalem  and  to  hinder  it."*  When  force  would 
not  do,  they  assayed  fraud :  <<  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  SanlnilkUy  and 
Tobiahy  and  Geshem  the  Arabian,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  heard 
that  I  had  builded  the  wall,  and  that  there  was  no  breach  left  therdn, 
then  SanballcU  and  Geshem  sent  unto  me,  saying;  Come,  let  us  meet 
together  in  some  one  of  the  villages  in  the  plain  of  Ono:  but  they  thought 
to  do  me  mischief."f  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Tobit  seems  to  have 
had  this  idea  of  the  three  friends,  where  he  says;  Nam  sieut  heato  Job 
insultabant  reges,  ita  Uti  parentes  et  cognati  eftu  irridebani  vUam  efut^ 
But  we  are  to  observe  this  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  translation 
which,  St  Jerome  tells  us,  he  made  from  the  Chaldee.  But,  what  is  still 
of  more  moment,  is  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  traoslatioo 
of  the  book  of  Job,  which  makes  of  these  three  friends,  two  kings  and  a 
tyrant. 

The  marks  of  resemblance  between  the  aUegoriccd  and  real  persons, 
are  many  and  strong. 

EliphaZy  Bildadj  and  Zophar,  are  delivered  as  the  allies  and  firiends 
of  Job:  so  Sanballat  the  Horonite  had  given  his  daughter  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  Joiada  the  son  of  Elliashib  the  high  priest  :§  and  Tobiah  had 
made  two  alliances  with  the  Jews :  his  son  Johanan  had  nurried  the 
daughter  of  Meshullam  the  son  of  Berechiah ;  and  he  himself  had  taken 
to  wife  the  daughter  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arah.  || 

EliphaZy  Bildady  and  Zophar,  came  in  a  friendly  manner  with  affen 
of  service  and  assistance:  so  did  these  enemies  of  the  Jews^  as  we  are 
informed  both  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah:  *<  Now  when  the  abvebsakies 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  heard  that  the  children  of  the  captivity  builded 
the  temple  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel :  then  they  came  to  Zenibbabel* 
and  to  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  and  said  unto  them;  Let  us  build 
WITH  YOU.  But  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  the  rest  of  the  chief  of 
the  fathers  of  Israel,  said  unto  them.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  to 
build  a  house  unto  our  God,  but  we  ourselves  will  build  unto  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  as  king  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  hath  commanded  us.'f 
And  Nehcmiah's  answer  to  Sanballat^  TobiaJi,  and  Geshem^  shows  they 
had  made  this  request : — '^  then  answered  I  them,  and  said  unto  them, 
The  God  of  heaven  he  will  prosper  us ;  therefore  we  his  servants  will 
arise  and  build,  but  you  have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in 
Jerusalem"**  And  of  Tobiah  in  particular,  he  says:  "Moreover  iu 
these  days  the  nobles  of  Judah  sent  many  letters  unto  Tobiah  :  and  the 
letters  of  Tobiah  came  unto  them.  Also  tliey  reported  his  good  deeds 
before  nie,  and  uttered  my  words  to  him.  And  Tobiah  sent  letters  to 
put  mc  in  fear."f  f 

The  three  friends  of  Job  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God;  and  so 
wcTC  these  adversaries  of  the  Jews:  for  when,  in  the  place  quoted 

♦  Chap.  iv.  vcr.  7,  S.  f  Chap.  vl.  vtr.  1,2.  %  Tob.  II.  I  J. 

S  N.  Ji.  xiii.  '^iy,  II  N«h.  vi.  18.  H  Exra  iv.  I,  ^,  o. 

••  Nol..  ii.  '20.  tt  Nch.  vi.  17,  19. 
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above,  they  asked  to  build  with  the  Jews,  they  give  this  reason  of  their 
request:  ''For  we  seek  youb  God  as  ye  do,  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto 
him  since  the  days  of  Esarhaddon  king  of  Assur,  which  brought  us  up 
hither.'** 

The  ihree  friends  were  perpetually  deriding  and  upbraiding  him  for 
his  sins :  and  of  this  Job  frequently  complains  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
putsAion.f  So  Nehemiah  tells  us,  that  ''  when  SanhcUlat  the  Horonite, 
and  Tobiah  the  servant,  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian,  heard 
that  they  were  set  upon  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  laughed 
them  to  scorn,  and  despised  them,  and  said,  What  is  this  thing  that  ye 
do  ?  Will  ye  rebel  against  the  king  ?"X  And  again :  ''  But  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Sanballat  heard  that  we  builded  the  wall,  he  was  wroth, 
and  took  great  indignation,  and  mocked  the  Jews.  Now  Tobiah  the 
Ammomte  was  by  liim,  and  he  said ;  Even  that  which  they  build,  if  a 
fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall.''§  God,  by  the 
prophet  Malachi,  tells  them,  ''  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of  the 
Lord  which  he  loved,  and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god.'*  H 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  they  with  whom  the  Jews  had  committed  this 
crime,  as  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  the  Cutheans,  were  made  the  instru- 
ments of  their  punishment.  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  charges  and  upbraids 
Job  with  the  most  flagitious  crimes :  ''  Is  not  thy  wickedness  great,  and 
thine  iniquities  infinite?"^  And  thus  the  Cutheans  represented  the 
Jews  to  Artaxerxes:  "  Be  it  known  unto  the  king,  that  the  Jews,  which 
came  up  firom  thee  to  us,  are  come  unto  Jerusalem,  building  the  rebel- 
Itotts  and  the  bad  city,  and  have  set  up  the  walls  thereof. — Therefore 
have  we  certified  the  king  that  search  may  be  made  in  the  book  of  the 
records  of  thy  fathers,  so  shalt  thou  find  in  the  book  of  the  records,  and 
know,  that  this  city  is  a  rebellious  city,  and  hurtful  unto  kings  and  pro- 
vinces; and  that  they  have  moved  sedition  within  the  fame  of  old  time; 
for  which  cause  was  this  city  destroyed."** — If  their  adversaries  could 
accuse  them  thus  unjustly,  we  are  not  to  think  they  would  spare  them 
where  there  was  more  ground  for  condemnation.  When  Nehemiah 
came  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  rich  had  oppressed  the  poor  by 
a  rigorous  exaction  of  their  debts :  "  And  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the 
people  and  of  their  wives,  against  their  brethren  the  Jews.  For  there 
were  that  said ;  We,  our  sons,  and  our  daughters,  are  many :  therefore 
we  take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and  live.  Some  also  there 
were  that  said ;  W^e  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses, 
that  we  may  buy  corn  because  of  the  dearth.  There  were  also  that 
said ;  We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute,  and  that  upon 
our  lands  and  vineyards.  Yet  now  our  flesh  is  as. the  flesh  of  our 
brethren,  our  children  as  their  children ;  and  lo  we  bring  into  bondage 

♦  Ezra  Iv.  2. 

f  Chap.  iv.  17.     Chap.  xii.  ver.  4.    Chap.  xiii.  ver.  4.    Chap.  xvi.  vcr.  1,  20.    Chap, 
^vii.  \"er.  2.     Chap.  xix.  ver.  2.     Chap.  xxi.  ver.  3.     Cliap.  xxvi.  ver.  4. 

t  Neh.  ii.  19.  ^  Chap.  iv.  ver.  I,  .i.  ||  Mai.  if.  II. 

T  Chap.  xxii.  vcr.  5.  *•  Ezra  iv.  1!^,  14,  15. 
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our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants,  and  some  of  oar  daughters 
are  brought  into  bondage  already,  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem 
them;  for  other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards*"*  This  abuse  Ne- 
hemiah  reformed:  and  in  reproving  the  oppressors,  he  said,  ^'  It  is  not 
good  that  ye  do :  Ought  ye  not  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  our  God,  because 

of  the  REPROACH  OF  THE  HEATHEN  OUB  ENEMIES  P^f      Which  npfOOcA 

was  intended  to  be  represented  in  these  words  of  Eliphaz :  ^*  For  thou 
has  taken  a  pledge  from  thy  brother  for  nought,  and  stripped  the  naked 
of  their  clothing."  J 

But  the  three  friends  are  at  length  condenmed  by  God  himsdf : 
<<  The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  My  wrath  is  kindled  against 
thee  and  against  thy  two  friends ;  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath.''§  And  in  the  same  manner 
he  speaks,  by  the  prophet,  concerning  these  odoersarieM  of  the  Jews: 
^'  And  I  am  very  sore  displeased  with  the  heathen  that  are  at  xasb  ; 
for  I  was  but  a  little  displeased,  and  they  helped  fobwabd  the 
AFFLICTION."!! — His  sentence  against  the  three  friends  goes  on  in  theee 
words:  **  Therefore  take  now  unto  you  seven  bullocks  and  seven  ramsy 
and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt-offering, 
.  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for  him  will  I  accept:  lest  I  deal 
with  you  after  your  folly,  in  that  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing 
which  is  right,  like  my  servant  Job.^lT  This,  I  suppose,  is  designed  to 
represent  the  defeat  of  their  euiversaries,  in  the  decree  which  the  Jews, 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  procured  from  Darius,  oommanding 
the  Cutheans  (who  had  hitherto  so  much  hindered)  now  to  assist  the 
Jews  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  rebuilding  the  temple :  '*  Then 
Darius  the  king  made  a  decree — Now  therefore,  Tatnai,  governor  be- 
yond the  river,  Shetharboznai,  and  your  companions  the  Apharsachites, 
which  are  beyond  the  river,  be  ye  far  from  thence :  let  the  work  of  this 
house  of  God  alone,  let  the  governor  of  the  Jews,  and  the  elders  of  the 
Jews,  build  this  house  of  God  in  his  place.  Moreover  I  make  a  decree, 
what  ye  shall  do  to  the  ciders  of  these  Jews,  for  the  building  of  this 
house  of  God :  that,  of  the  king's  goods,  even  of  the  tribute  beyond  the 
river,  forthwitli  expenses  be  given  unto  these  men,  that  they  be  not  hin- 
dered. And  that  which  they  have  need  of,  both  young  bullocks  and 
rams,  and  lambs,  for  the  burnt-offerings  of  the  God  of  heaven,  wheat, 
salt,  wine,  and  oil,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  priests  which 
are  at  Jerusalem,  let  it  be  given  them  day  by  day  without  &ul ;  that  they 
may  offer  sacrifices  of  sweet  savours  unto  the  God  of  heaven,  and  pray 

FOR  THE  life  OF  THE  KING  AND  OF  HIS  SONS."** 

The  reason,  why  the  three  friends  are  condemned  as  not  having 
spohen  of  God  the  thing  that  was  right,  was,  1 .  Because  using  the  argu- 
ment of  an  equal  providence  only  to  condemn  Job  with  the  heart  of  an 

•  Neh.  V.  I ,  et  scq.  f  Ver.  9.  X  Chap.  xxli.  vcr.  6. 

§  Job  xlii.  7.  II  Zech.  i.  15.  If  Jub  xlii.  8. 

••  Ezra  vi.  I,  (i,  et  wq. 
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enemy,  they  made  the  honour  of  God  a  stale  to  their  malignant  pur- 
poees.  To  understand  this  more  fully,  we  must  consider  that  the  great 
contest  was  concerning  an  equal  providence :  what  occasioned  it  was 
their  suspicion  of  Job's  secret  iniquity;  consequently  these  two  points 
take  their  turns  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the  disputation.  Job, 
after  many  struggles,  at  last  gave  up  the  general  question ;  but  the  par- 
ticular one  of  his  own  righteousness,  he  adheres  to,  throughout,  and 
makes  it  the  subject  of  all  he  says  from  chap,  xxvii.  to  chap.  xxxi. 
This  ended  the  dispute :  for,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,*  the 
writer  tells  us, — ^*  So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job,  because  he 
wa«  righteous  in  his  own  eyes;''  that  is,  they  gave  Job  this  contemptu- 
ous reason  why  they  would  argue  no  longer  with  him.  By  this  we  may 
see,  how  finely  the  dispute  was  conducted,  to  answer,  what  I  suppose 
was,  the  end  of  writing  the  book.  Job,  who  represented  the  people, 
was  to  speak  their  sentiments  concerning  their  doubts  of  an  equal  pro- 
vidence; but  he  was  at  last  to  acquiesce,  to  teach  them  a  lesson  of 
obedience  and  submission.  2.  The  second  reason  of  aU  the  condemnation 
of  these  false  friends  was,  because  they  had  supported  their  condemna- 
tion of  Job  by  a  pretended  revelation. — "  Now  a  thing  was  secretly 
brought  to  me,"  says  Hiphaz,  "  and  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof. 
Id  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on 
men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake:  then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face,  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood 
up :  I  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image  was 
before  nunc  eyes,  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God,"  &c.f  This  was  the  character,  and 
conduct,  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel  informs 
us;  whose  words  are  so  very  apposite,  that  we  may  well  think  they 
were  the  original  to  those  above  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Job.  ^^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God;  Wo  unto  the  foolish  prophets  that  follow  their  own 
spirit  and  have  seen  nothing!  they  have  seen  vanity  and  lying  divina- 
tion, saying,  The  LfOrd  saith ;  and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them. — Have 
ye  not  se^  a  vain  vision,  and  have  ye  not  spoken  a  lying  divination, 
whereas  ye  say.  The  Lord  saith  it,  albeit  I  have  not  spoken  ?  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Because  ye  have  spoken  vanity  and  seen 
lies,  therefore  behold  I  am  against  you,  saith  the  Lord  God."^ 

(4.)  The  last  person  in  the  opposition  is  the  devil  himself,  Satan, 
the  author  and  contriver  of  all  the  mischief.  And  now  we  are  come  to 
that  part  of  the  allegon/,  where  the  fable  and  the  moral  meet,  and,  as  it 
were,  concur  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  expose  the  true  face  of  the  sub- 
ject; this  assault  upon  Job  beii^  that  very  attack  which,  the  prophet 
Zechariah  tells  us,  Satan  made,  at  this  time  on  the  people.  The  only 
difference  is,  that,  in  this  poem,  it  is  Job  ;  in  that  prophecy  it  is  Joshua 
the  high  priest^  who  stands  for  the  people.  In  all  the  rest,  the  identity 
is  so  strongly  marked,  that  this  single  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to 
*  Job  xxxii.  f  Chap.  iv.  13,  et  seq.  X  ^^ck.  xiii.  3,  et  seq. 
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confirm  the  truth  of  our  whole  interpretation.     There  needs  only  setting 
the  two  passages  together  to  convince  the  most  prejudiced: — The  histo- 
rian says ;  "  Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among  them. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Whence  comest  thou?     Then  Satan 
answered  the  Lord,  and  said,  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  enrtii,  and 
from  walking  up  and  down  in  it     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast 
thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth, 
a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evfl? 
Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said,  Doth  Job  fear   God  fat 
nought?     But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and 
he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  BehoM, 
all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power;  only  upon  himself  put  not  forth  thine 
hand.     So  Satan  went  forth  fi^m  the  presence  of  the  Lord."*     The 
prophet's  account  is  in  these  words:  ^<  Be  silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  the 
Lord:  for  he  is  raised  up  out  of  his  holy  habitation.     And  he  showed 
me  Joshua  the  high  priest,  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.     And  the  Lord  ssud 
unto  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan ;  even  the  Lord  that  hath 
chosen  Jerusalem,  rebuke  thee :  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
fire  ?     Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments^  and  stood  before 
the  angel.     And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that  stood  before 
him,  saying.  Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from  him.     And  unto  him 
he  said,  Behold,  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  fir om  tlmey  and  I  will 
clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment     And  I  said,  Let  them  set  a  fidr  mitre 
upon  his  head ;  so  they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  dothed  him 
with  garments.     And  tlie  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  hyr\    Job's  whole 
dramatic  life  lies  here  in  its  stamina.     Satan  standing  ai  the  amgeTs 
right  hand  to  resist  Joshua  is,  (when  drawn  out  more  at  length)  his  per- 
secution of  Job — Joshua  clothed  with  filthy  garments^  is  Job  amidst 
the  ashes — ^the  clothing  of  Joshua  with  change  of  raiment,  and  setting 
a  fair  mitre  on  his  head,  is  Job's  returning  prosperity — and  the  amgel 
of  the  Lord  standing  by,  is  God's  interposition  from  the  whirlwind. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  character.  The  finding  Sata5i 
in  the  scene  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  work  was  com])osed  in  the  age  wp 
have  assigned  to  it.  This  evil  being  was  little  known  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple till  about  this  time.  Their  great  lawgiver,  where  he  so  frequently 
enumerates,  and  warns  them  of,  the  snares  and  temptations  which  would 
draw  them  to  transgress  the  law  of  God,  never  once  mentions  this  capital 
enemy  of  Heaven ;  yet  this  was  an  expedient  which  the  wisest  pagu 
lawgivers  J  thought  of  use,  to  keep  the  populace  in  the  ways  of  virtue. 
Thus  Zaleucus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Book  of  Laws,  speaks  of  an  etA 
Demon  tempting  men  to  mischief:  and  in  the  popular  religion  there 
was  always  a  fury  at  hand,  to  pursue  the  more  atrocious  offenderK 

*  Job  I.  6,  et  wq.  f  Zech.  ii.  13;  HI.  I,  et  leq. 

X  See  Divine  I^giUon,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  et  seq. 
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through  the  world.  Nay,  when  the  end  of  that  sacred  history  which 
Moses  composed,  obliged  him  to  treat  of  Satan's  first  grand  machina- 
tion against  mankind,  he  entirely  hides  this  wicked  spirit  under  the  ani- 
nyd  which  he  made  his  instrument.  (The  reason  of  this  wise  conduct 
hath  been  in  part  explained  already,  and  will  be  more  exactly  treated  of  in 
the  course  of  our  general  argument.)*  But,  as  the  fulness  of  time  drew 
near,  they  were  made  more  and  more  acquainted  with  this  their  capital 
enemy.  When  Ahab,  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  people,  was  suf- 
fered to  be  infatuated,  we  have  this  account  of  the  matter  in  the  first 
book  of  Kings:  *<  Ajid  Micaiah  said;  Hear  thou  therefore  the  word  of 
the  Lord:  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  hea- 
ven standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  left.  And  the  Lord 
said ;  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth- 
Gilead?  And  one  said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said  on  that  man- 
ner. Ajid  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and 
said;  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him;  Wherewith? 
And  be  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of 
all  his  prophets.  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail 
also:  Go  forth,  and  do  so."t  Satan  is  not  here  recorded  by  name; 
and  so  we  must  conclude  that  the  people  were  yet  to  know  little  of  his 
hisiory:  However  this  undertaking  sufficiently  declared  his  nature.  On 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  we  find  him  better  known;  and  things 
then  are  ascribed  to  him,  as  the  immediate  and  proper  author,  which 
(while  divine  providence  thought  fit  to  keep  back  the  knowledge  of  him) 
were  before  given,  in  an  improper  sense,  to  the  first  and  ultimate  cause 
of  all  things.  Thus,  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  it  is  said  that  God 
moved  David  to  number  the  people, — "  And  again,  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say ; 
Go  number  Israel  and  Judah.(  But  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  which 
was  written  after  the  captivity,  Satan  is  said  to  have  moved  David  to 
this  folly.  "  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to 
number  Israel.''§  For,  his  history  having  an  inseparable  connexion  with 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  the  knowledge  of  them  was  to  be  conveyed 
together:  and  now,  their  later  prophets  had  given  less  obscure  descrip- 
tions of  the  Redeemer  and  the  other  attendant  truths. 

Here  let  me  stop  a  moment,  though  I  anticipate  my  subject,  to  adore 
the  visible  splendour  of  the  divine  wisdom,  in  this  period  of  God's 
moral  dispensation  :  we  have  observed  that,  the  fulness  of  time  approach- 
ing, the  writings  of  the  prophets,  afler  the  captivity,  had  given  less  ob- 
scure intimations  of  the  redemption;  and  that  the  truths,  which  had  a 
necessary  connexion  with  it,  were  proportionably  laid  open.  Two  of 
the  principal  of  these  were  the  history  of  Satan  and  the  doctrine  of 
A  FUTURE  STATE ;  which,  soou  after  this  time,  were  conveyed  to  their 
knowledge.     Now,  besides  the  use  of  these  two  truths  to  the  general 

*  See  note  A  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  +  1  Kings  xxii.  19,  ct  seq. 

X  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  4  '  Chron.  xxi.  1. 
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economy,  they  were  of  great  advantage  to  tlie  Jewish  people  at  those 
very  junctures  when  each  was  first  made  known  unto  them.  The  hisUnry 
of  Satariy  it  is  evident,  they  were  brought  acquainted  witli  in  their  cap^ 
thity :  and  nothing  could  better  secure  them  from  the  dangerous  error  of 
the  TWO  FRiNCiFLES,  which  was  part  of  the  national  religion  of  the 
country  into  which  they  were  led  captive.  The  doctrine  of  a  fiUnure  state 
they  learned  some  small  time  after  their  thorough  re^establUkmeni  i  and 
this  being  at  a  time  when  their  extraordinary  providence  was  departed 
from  them,  was  of  the  highest  advantage  and  support  to  them,  aa  a  na- 
tion and  a  people.  But  this,  as  I  say,  is  anticipating  my  subject,  and 
will  be  explained  at  large  hereafter :  the  other  is  tlie  point  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned  with,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  this  wicked  spirit;  and 
the  security  this  knowledge  afforded,  against  tlie  error  of  the  two  primd^ 
pies:  which  leads  us  to  another  use  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  hath 
made  of  this  personage  of  the  drama. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  principal  design  of  the  author  of  this  work 
was  to  remove  all  errors,  concerning  the  Supbeme  Cause,  from  amongst 
a  people  now  about  to  come  under  the  ordinary  providence  of  HeaveUf 
after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  the  extraordinary.     The  common 
£siult  which  the  ancients  were  prone  to  commit,  on  seeing  good  and  bad 
happen  indifferently  to  all  men,  was  to  bring  in  question  the  goodxsss 
of  their  Maker.     And  they  were  apt  to  satisfy  themselves  in  this  diffi- 
culty, by  another  mistake  as  absurd  as  that  was  impious ;  the  belief  of 
TWO  PBINCIFLE8,  a  good  and  evil.     The  Jews,  of  this  time  particulariy, 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  danger,  as  coming  from  a  place  where  this 
strange  doctrine  made  part  of  the  public  religion.   It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  therefore  to  guard  against  both  these  errors.     And  tliis  the 
sacred  writer  hath  effectually  done,  by  showing  that  Satak,  or  the  evil 
spirit  (whose  history,  misunderstood,  or  imperfectly  told  in  the  first  ages 
of  mankind,  much  favoured  the  notion  of  an  evil  principlej  was,  like  all 
otlier  immaterial  beings,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  a  creature  of  God;  at 
enmity  with  him ;  but  entirely  in  his  power;  and  used  by  him  as  an  in- 
strument to  punish  wicked  men;  yet  sometimes   permitted  to  aflHict 
the  good,  for  a  trial  of  their  patience,  and  to  render  their  faith  and  virtue 
more  perfect  and  conspicuous.     Flence  we  sec  (which  deserves  our  seri- 
ous refiection)  how  useful  it  was  to  this  purpose  (what  little  light  soever 
it  gave  to  the  question)  to  resolve  all  when  the  dispute  came  to  be  modi;r- 
ated  and  determined,  into  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who  is  represented 
as  the  SOLE  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things.     And,  what  the  wisdom 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  the  >vriter  of  the  book  of  Job  to  do,  in  thi^ 
point,  on  their  coming  from  the  land  which  held  the  belief  of  Tworius- 
ciPiiES,  the  same  wisdom  directed  Isaiah  to  do,  on  their  going  thither. 
This  prophet,  in  the  person  of  God,  addressing  his  speecli  to  Cynu, 
whom  God  liad  appointed  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  people's  restora- 
tion, says :  ^'  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  be- 
sides me :  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me. — I  form  tiii: 
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LIGHT,  AND  CREATB  BABKBTBSB  :    I  HAKE  PEACE,  AND    CREATE   EVIL  :    I 

the  Lord  do  all  these  things."* 

ThiB  declaration  of  God  by  Lsaiah  naturally  leads  us,  ere  we  conclude 
this  bead*  to  consider  another  text  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  confinnt 
all  that  is  here  said  of  Satan  and  the  two  principles  ;  and,  by  cons0«> 
quenee,  the  opinion  here  advanced,  of  the  time  in  which  the  book  was 
written*  Job^  speaking  of  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  says, 
*'  He  divided  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  his  understanding  smiteth 
through  the  proud."  f  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  miracle  of  the 
Red  SeOf  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh,  From  these  works  of  pro- 
vidence upon  earth,  the  writer  proceeds  to  speak  of  Grod's  work  of  crea- 
tion above;  both  material  and  intellectual, — <<  By  his  Spirit  he  hath 
OARMiSHED  the  heavens;  his  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent;"^ 
t .  e.  He  made  the  material  and  intellectual  world ;  and  in  this  latter,  the 
evil  being  himself,  (that  pretended  rival  of  his  power,  and  opposer  of  all 
his  good)  is  equally  the  work  of  his  hands.  The  progression  and  con- 
nezions  of  the  parts,  contained  in  this  whole  period,  are  extremely  beau- 
tifuL  His  work  of  providence,  as  Lord  of  nature  upon  earth,  led  pro«> 
periy  to  his  work  of  creation  above,  as  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all 
things :  and  his  chastisement  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  monarch 
then  on  earth,  in  his  character  of  Governor  of  the  moral  world,  as  na- 
turally introduced  the  mention  of  his  creating,  and  his  keeping  in  sub- 
jection, the  EVIL  SPIRIT,  in  his  character  of  the  first  Cause  of  all  things. 
And,  to  connect  these  two  relations  together  with  the  greater  justness, 
the  writer  with  much  elegance  calls  the  evil  spirit  by  that  name  where- 
with the  sacred  writers,  and  especially  Isaiah,  (whom  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently die  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  particularly  in  his  eye)  denote 
the  long  of  Egypt.  *•*•  In  that  day  the  Lord,  with  his  sore  and  great  and 
strong  sword,  shall  punish  Leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even  Leviar 
than  that  crooked  serpent,  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the 
8ea.''§  Let  us  observe,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  last 
verse,  evidently  alludes  to,  or  rather  paraphrases  those  words  of  Isaiah 
quoted  before — *^  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness :  I  make  peace, 
and  CREATE  evil:  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things;  for  what  is  this  but 
garnishing  the  heavens,  and  forming  the  crooked  serpent?"  But 
the  relation  and  connexion  between  the  Tith  and  13th  verses  ||  not  being 
observed,  several  eminent  commentators,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  were 
inclined  to  understand  the  crooked  serpent  as  signifying  the  great  con- 
stelloUon  so  named,  situate  near  the  arctic  pole;  or  at  least,  that  enorm- 
ons  trail  of  light  called  the  galaxy  or  via  lactea.  And  those  moderns 
who  have  been  as  backward  to  find  a  devil  for  the  tempter,  as  a  God  for 
their  Redeemer,  thought  it  agreed  best  with  their  Socinian  reasoning 
scheme;  the  general  mention  of  the  garniture  of  the  heavens^  being  well 
followed  by  a  particular  description  of  one  of  its  pieces  of  furniture. 
But  whatever  their  force  of  logic  may  be,  their  taste  of  rhetoric  seems 

•  K  xlv.  5,  7.     t  Cbsi>.  xxvi.  ver.  12.     t  Ver.  13.     ^  Ch»p.xxTii.  1.     ||  Jub  wivi. 
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none  of  the  best.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  amplification  to  say,  **  He 
made  ail  the  constellations,  and  he  made  one  of  them. **  But  that  inter- 
piretation  of  scripture  which  receives  its  chief  strength  from  the  roles  of 
human  eloquence,  and  art  of  composition,  hath  often  but  a  riender  sop* 
port.  I  shall  go  on  therefore  to  show,  that  a  Hebrew  writer  (and  lie 
who,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  will  not  allow  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job  to  be  a  Hebrew,  may  grant  or  deny  what  he  pleases  for  me)— to 
show,  I  say,  that  a  Hebrew  writery  by  the  crooked  serpent  could  not 
mean  a  corutellaHon. 

The  rabbins  tell  us,  (who  in  this  case  seem  to  be  competent  eTtdenee) 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  their  astronomy,  which  the  movable  feasts 
of  their  ritual  necessitated  them  to  cultivate,  did  not  represent  the  stars, 
either  single  or  in  constellations,  by  the  name  or  figure  of  any  animal 
whatsoever;  but  distinguished  them  by  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  aiti* 
ficially  combined.  And  this  they  assure  us  was  the  constant  practiee, 
till,  in  the  later  ages,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  acienees: 
then,  indeed,  they  learned  the  art  of  tricking  up  their  sphbbs,  and 
making  it  as  picturesque  as  their  neighbours.  But  still  they  did  it  with 
modesty  and  reserve;  and  hesitated  even  then,  to  admit  of  any  homan 
figure.  The  reason  given  for  this  scrupulous  observance,  namdy,  the 
danger  of  idolatry,  is  the  highest  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  ac- 
count. For  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that,  when  the  astrohomt  and 
8UFEB8TITION  of  Egypt  wcrc  SO  closdy  colleagued,  and  that  the  eom* 
bination  was  supported  by  this  very  means,  the  names  given  to  the  con- 
stellations, it  is  not  to  be  believed,  I  say,  that  Moses,  who,  oader  the 
ministry  of  God,  forbade  the  Israelites  to  make  any  likenest  cfamy  thing 
in  HEAVEN  above  according  to  the  old  mode,  would  sufier  them  to  make 
new  likenesses  there:  which,  if  not  in  the  first  intention  set  iqi  to  be 
worshipped,  yet,  we  know,  never  waited  long  to  obtain  that  honour.  To 
corroborate  this  rabbinical  account  relative  to  the  Hebrew  asircHiomy, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  the  heads  and 
doctors  of  the  Jewish  law,  who  must  needs  know  what  was  conformable 
to  the  practice  derived  from  that  law,  understood  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job  to  mean  no  more  nor  less  than  the  devil,  by  this  periphrasis  of 
the  crooked  serpent ;  and  so  translated  it,  APAKONTA  AnOSTATHN, 
tke  apostate  dragon. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  neither  Moses  nor  Esdras  could  eall  t 
constellation  by  the  name  of  the  crooked  serpent. 

(5.)  The  last  actor  in  this  representation,  is  Job's  fourth  fricBd* 
Elihu,  the  son  ofBarachel  the  Buzitey  who  is  brought  upon  the  stigt 
in  the  thirty-second  chapter.  He  is  made  to  reprove  Job  with  great 
asperity;  and,  like  the  other  three,  to  have  his  wrath  kindUd  mgaimU 
him :  and  yet,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  commentators,  he  is  not  involved 
in  their  sentence,  when  God  passes  judgment  on  the  controversy.  Here 
again,  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  our  interpretation  of  the  book 
of  Job.    Elihu's  opposition  was  the  severity  of  a  true  friend;  the  otberii' 
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the  malice  of  pretended  ones.  His  severity  against  Job  arose  from  this, 
that  Jch  Justi/ied  himself  rather  than  Gody  *  that  is,  was  more  anxious 
to  TOidicate  his  own  innocence  than  the  equity  of  God's  providence* 
For  under  the  person  of  Elihu  was  designed  the  uxcred  writer  himself* 
He  begins  with  the  character  of  a  true  prophet,  under  which,  as  in  the 
tet  of  inspiration,  he  represents  himself.  *'  I  am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit 
within  me  constraineth  me.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  wine  which  hath  no 
Tent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles."'!'  And  this,  he  contrasts  with 
the  character  of  the  false  prophets  of  that  time, — *'  Let  me  not,  I  pray 
you,  accept  any  man's  person,  neither  let  me  give  flattering  titles  unto 
Hiaa.''^     But  all  this  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

Elihu,  on  the  entrance  upon  his  argument,  addresses  the  three  friends 
in  the  fdlowing  manner:  <<  Now  he  hath  not  directed  his  words  against 
me:  neither  will  I  answer  him  with  your  speeches."  §  This  sufficiently 
discriminates  his  cause  and  character  from  theirs.  He  then  turns  to 
Job:  "My  words,"  says  he,  "  shall  be  of  the  uprightness  of  my  heart; 
and  my  lips  shall  utter  knowledge  clearly.  The  Spirit  of  God  hath 
Pie,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life.  If  thou  canst 
me,  set  thy  words  in  order  before  me,  and  stand  up.  Behold,  I 
AM  ACCOBDiNG  TO  THY  WISH,  IN  God's  STEAD:  I  also  am  formed  out 
of  the  day,'' II  &c.  This  clearly  intimates  the  character  of  God's  chosen 
serrant:  these  were  of  approved  integrity,  they  received  the  divine  in- 
spiration, and  were  therefore  in  Gods  stead  to  the  people.  Elihu  goes 
on  in  the  same  strain. — '^  He  excites  Job  to  attention, — accuses  him  of 
charging  God  with  injustice, — ^reproves  his  impiety, — tells  him  that  men 
cry  in  their  afflictions,  and  are  not  heard  for  want  of  faith: — that  his  sins 
hinder  the  descent  of  God's  blessings ;  whose  wisdom  and  ways  are  un- 
searehaUe." — But  is  this  the  conversation  of  one  private  man  to  another? 
Is  it  not  mther  a  public  exhortation  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  speaking  to 
the  people?  Hence  too,  we  may  see  the  great  propriety  of  that  allusion 
to  the  case  of  Hezekiah,ir  mentioned  above,  which  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job^  in  this  place,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Elihu.  The  spirit  with 
which  Elihu  speaks  is  farther  seen  from  his  telling  Job  that  he  desires  to 
fusiifjf  him,**  And  yet  he  accuses  him  of  saying,  ^'  It  profiteth  a  man 
nothing,  that  he  should  delight  himself  with  God;"ff  and  expostulates 
with  him  yet  further;  '<  Thinkest  thou  this  to  be  right  that  thou  saidst. 
My  righteousness  is  more  than  God's?  For  thou  saidst.  What  advan- 
tage will  it  be  unto  thee,  and  what  profit  shall  I  have,  if  I  be  cleansed 
from  my  sin  ?"  {(  Here  the  commentators  are  much  scandalized,  as  not 
semg  how  this  could  be  fairly  collected  from  what  had  passed ;  yet  it  is 
oertain  he  says  no  more  of  Job  than  what  the  prophets  say  of  the  people 
reprssented  under  him.  Thus  Malachi :  ^'  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord 
with  your  words :  yet  ye  say ;  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  ?     When 

•  Chap,  xixii.  ver.  2.  t  Chap,  xxxii.  ver.  18,  19.  J  Ver.  21. 

^  Ver.  14.  II  Chap,  xxxiii.  ver.  3,  et  seq.  IT  Chap,  xxxiii.  Ter.  IS,  et  seq.    , 

••  Chap,  xxxli.  ver.  32.         ff  Chap,  xxxiv.  ver.  9.         i|  Chap.  xxxy.  ver.  2,  3. 
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ye  say;  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
he  delighteth  in  them;  or,  Where  is  the  God  of  judgment?''*  And 
again ;  **  Ye  have  said,  It  is  vain  to  serve  God:  and  what  profit  b  it, 
that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that  we  have  walked  moumfally 
before  the  Lord  of  Hosts?  And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy:  ye^  they 
that  work  wickedness  are  set  up ;  yea  they  that  tempt  God  are  even 
delivered.'' t  It  was  this  which  kindled  Elihu's  wrath  against  Job;  who, 
in  this  work,  is  represented  to  be  really  guilty ;  as  appears  not  only  firom 
the  beginning  of  God's  speech  to  him;(  but  from  his  own  confession,  { 
which  follows.  It  is  remarkable  that  Job,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
misfortunes  to  the  coming  of  his  three  comforters,  thou^  greatly  pro- 
voked by  his  wife,  sinned  not  (bs  we  are  told)  with  his  iips.^  Bat,  per- 
secuted by  the  malice  and  bitterness  of  their  words,  he  began  to  lay  such 
stress  on  his  own  innocence  as  even  to  accuse  the  justice  of  God.  This 
was  the  very  state  of  the  Jews  at  this  time:  so  exactly  has  the  sacred 
writer  conducted  his  allegory !  They  bore  their  straits  and  difficulties 
with  temper,  till  their  enemies  the  Cutheansy  and  afterwards  Sanbaiiat^ 
Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians,  confederated  against  them;  and  the&  they 
fell  into  indecent  murmurings  against  God.  And  here  let  us  observe  a 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  Elihu  and  the  three  friends,  a  difference 
which  well  distinguishes  their  characters:  they  accuse  Job  of  preceding 
faults;  Elihu  accuses  him  of  the  jpresent,  namely,  his  impatience  and  im- 
piety: which  evidently  shows  that  his  charge  was  true,  and  that  theirs 
was  unjust.^ 

Agsun,  Elihu  uses  the  very  same  reasonings  against  Job  and  his  three 
friends,  **  which  are  afterwards  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  himself,  ft 
resolving  all  into  his  omnipotency.  JElihu's  speech  is  indeed  in  every 
respect  the  same  with  God's,  except  in  the  severity  of  his  reproof  to 
Job.  And,  in  that,  the  vrriter  hath  shown  much  address  in  conducting 
his  subject.  The  end  and  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  encourage  the 
Jews  to  a  perseverance  in  their  duty  from  the  assured  care  and  protec- 
tion of  providence.  At  the  same  time,  as  they  were  growing  impatient, 
it  was  necessary  this  temper  should  be  rebuked.  But  as  the  ordonaaoe 
of  the  poem  is  disposed,  the  putting  the  reproof  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Almighty  would  have  greatly  weakened  the  end  and  purpose  of  the 
work.  This  part  therefore  is  given  to  his  servant  Elihu:  and  God's 
sentence  is  all  grace  and  favour  on  the  side  of  Job,  and  indignation  and 
resentment  against  his  false  friends.  For  this  event,  the  writer  had 
finely  prepared  us,  in  making  Job,  in  the  heat  of  the  disputation,  say  to 
these  friends;  **  Wilt  thou  speak  wickedly  for  God?  and  talk  deceit- 
fully for  him?  Will  ye  accept  his  person?  Will  ye  contend  for  (jod? 
Is  it  good  that  he   should  search  you  out?  or  as  one  nuin  mocketh 

«  Mai.  li.  17.  f  Mai.  iii.  14,  15.  %  Cliap.  xxxTiil. 

$  Chap.  xlii.  ver.  I,  et  seq.  ||  Cliap.  ii.  vcr.  10. 

IT  Sm  note  B  B,  at  tlie  end  of  this  book.  **  From  chap,  xxxii.  to  xxxtU. 

ft  From  chap.  xxivUi.  (u  xlii. 
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another  do  ye  so  mock  him  ?  He  wii«l  surely  reprove  you,  if  ye  do 
secretly  accept  persons."*  The  judicious  reader  will  observe  another 
artful  circumstance  in  the  cast  of  Elihu's  oration.  The  three  friends,  in 
the  grand  question  concerning  an  equcU  providence^  went  directly  over 
to  one  skie,  and  Job  toimother:  Elihu  inclines  to  neither,  but  resolves 
all  into  submission  to  the  almighty  power  of  God.  For  it  was  yet  in- 
convenient to  acquaint  the  Jews,  (who  were  just  going  to  fall  under  a 
common  providence)  with  the  truth  of  their  case.  Hence,  to  observe  it 
by  the  way,  another  circumstance  arises  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
poem.  We  have  shown  that  the  subject  suited  only  this  time :  we  now 
see  that  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject  could  agree  to  no  other.  On 
the  whole,  this  intermediate  speech  of  Elihu's  was  the  finest  preparative 
for  the  decisive  one  which  was  to  follow. 

Farther,  the  true  character  of  Elihu  is  seen  from  hence,  that  Job  re- 
plies nothing  to  these  words,  as  conscious  of  the  truth  of  his  reproofs ; 
and  that  they  were  the  reproofs  of  a  friend.  And  indeed,  his  submis- 
sion, on  this  occasion,  was  to  represent  the  repentance  of  the  Jews  on 
the  preaching  of  their  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 

But  lastly,  Elihu's  not  being  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  friends  is  the  most  convincing  argument  of  his  very  different  cha- 
racter. This,  as  we  have  said,  exceedingly  perplexed  the  commentators* 
But  where  was  the  wonder  he  should  be  acquitted,  when  he  had  said 
nothing  but  what  God  himself  repeated  and  confirmed?  What  is  rather 
to  be  admired  is  the  severe  sentence  passed  upon  the  three  friends;  and 
that,  for  the  crime  of  impiety.  A  thing  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  com- 
mon interpretation.  For  let  them  be  as  guilty  as  you  please,  to  Job, 
they  are  all  the  way  advocates  for  God  ;  and  hold  nothing  concerning 
hit  government  that  did  not  become  his  nature  and  character.  But  let 
us  once  suppose,  these  three  friends  to  represent  the  adversaries  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  difficulty  ceases.  All  their  pretences  are  then  hypocriti- 
cal: and  they  impiously  assume  the  patronage  of  God  only  to  carry  on 
their  malice  to  more  advantage  against  Job.  Why  the  writer  of  this 
book  did  not  openly  expose  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  as  is  done  in 
the  book  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  was  because  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  not  suffer  it ;  the  question  in  debate,  and  the  managers  of  the 
question,  necessarily  requiring  that  the  part  they  took  should  have  a 
specious  outside  of  piety  and  veneration  toward  God.  In  a  word,  Job 
is  made  to  say  something  wrong,  because  he  represents  the  impatient 
Jews  of  that  time:  his  three  false  friends,  to  say  something  right,  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  drama  so  required :  and  Elihu  to  moderate  with 
a  perfect  rectitude,  because  he  represented  the  person  of  a  prophet. 

But  to  see  the  truth  of  this  interpretation  in  its  best  light,  one  should 
have  before  one's  eyes  all  those  difficulties  with  which  the  commentators 
of  the  book  of  Job  are  entangled  at  almost  every  step.  A  view  of  this 
would  draw  us  into  an  unreasonable  Icngtli.     I  shall  only  take  notice  of 

•  Chap.  xiii.  vcr.  7,  s,  tt  seq. 
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one  of  the  most  judicious  of  them,  (who  has  collected  from  all  the  reit) 
in  the  very  case  of  this  Elihu.  Calmet  characterises  the  foarth  friend 
m  this  manner:  '^  There  was  now  none  but  Elihu,  the  youngest  and  least 
judicious,  that  held  out  against  Job's  arguments — Elihu  here  by  a  vain 
parade  and  overflow  of  words  gives  a  reason,"*  &c  Again s  ''Elilin 
was  given  to  represent  one  who  knew  not  how  to  be  silent^  a  great 
talker."!  And  agsun:  "  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  is  a  nuzture 
of  ignorance  and  presumption  in  what  Elihu  says:  and,  above  all,  a 
strange  prejudice  and  visible  injustice  in  most  of  the  accusations  he  brings 
against  Job."  X  This  he  says  indeed.  But  when  he  comes  to  find  EUki 
escape  God's  condemnation,  in  which  the  other  three  are  involved,  he 
alters  his  note,  and  unsays  all  the  hard  things  he  had  thrown  out  against 
him.  <<  Although  Elihu,"  says  he,  **  had  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  friend's 
words,  yet,  for  all  that,  God  seems,  at  least,  to  have  approved  his  inten- 
tion, because  when  he  declares  to  Job's  friends  that  they  had  qpcAen 
amiss,  and  commands  them  to  offer  up  burnt-offerings  for  themselves,  lie 
only  speaks  of  Bildad,  Eliphaz,  and  Zophar,  without  mentioning  Elilra. 
Besides,  Job  answers  not  a  word  to  this  last,  and  by  his  silence  seems  to 
approve  of  his  discourse."  §  Grotius,  who  strove  to  be  more  oonsistent 
in  his  character  of  Elihu,  which  yet  his  acquittal  in  God's  sentence  will 
not  suffer  any  commentator  to  be,  upon  the  received  idea  of  this  book, 
has  run  into  a  very  strange  imagination.  He  supposes  Elihn  might  be  a 
domestic,  or  retainer  to  one  of  the  three  friends,  and  so  be  involved  in 
the  condemnation  of  his  principal.  || — But,  now  mark  the  ioirce  of  pre- 
judice to  inveterate  notions !  It  is  visible  to  every  one  who  regards  the 
two  speeches  of  Elihu  and  God  with  the  least  attention,  that  the  doctrine 
and  the  reasoning  are  the  same.  Yet  Calmet's  general  character  of 
Elihu  is,  that  there  is  a  vain  parade  and  overfloto  of  wordi:  that  there 
is  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and  presumption,  and  a  visible  injustice^  in 
most  of  the  accusations  he  brings  against  Job,  And  yet  of  God's  speech 
he  says,  '<  Here  we  have  a  clear  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
perplexed  and  embarrassed  these  five  friends."1f — Pity  that  this  dear 
solution  should  turn  out  to  be  no  solution  at  all. 

III.  Having  thus  fixed  the  date  of  the  book,  our  next  inquiry  will  be 

*  II  n*y  eut  qu'Eliti,  qui  etoit  le  plus  jeuoe  et  le  moins  judirieux,  qu{  ne  se  rendit  pii 
fyv  un  vain  ^talage  des  paroles  Eliu  rend  id  raison>  &c. — Sur  chap.  x»ii.  wer.  1. 

*f  Pour  designer  un  homrae  qui  oe  i«  peut  taire,  uo  grand  cauaeur. — Sur  cb»^  inii. 
▼er.  18. 

X  On  ne  peut  nier,  qu'il  n'y  ait  ct  de  Tignorance  et  de  la  prefumptioo  dant  c«  qoi 
dit  EUiu,  et,  sur  tout,  une  etrange  prevention  et  une  i^justire  visiblo  dant  Im  plApift  dit 
•crusations,  qu'il  furma  contre  Job. — Sur  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  2. 

^  Quoiqu'  Eliu  e<jt  mal  pris  le  sens  des  paroles  de  son  ami,  toutefols  Dfea  •tnUt 
approuTer  au  moins  son  intention:  piiisque  lorsquMl  declare  aux  amii  de  Job  ^'Qi  mH 
mal  parl6,  et  qu'il  ordonne  qu'on  otire  pour  eux  des  holocaustres,  il  ne  ^t  mentian  qot 
do  Bildad,  d'Eliphaz,  et  de  Sophar,  sans  parler  d'Eliu.  De  plus,  Job  ne  repoud  point  i 
ce  dernier,  et  par  «on  silence  il  semble  approuver  son  discoiirs. 

II  Elihu  hie  non  nominatur,  ut  ncc  supra  ii.  11,  fort^  quud  assecia  esset  aliciuuB  triuB. 
—In  chap.  xlii.  ver.  7. 

m  C'est  ici  le  denouement  de  la  piece,  et  la  ralution  dee  diffknH^,  q«i  tmfcat  H* 
aglt^  entre  ces  cinque  amis. 
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eoQceming  its  authoil  That  it  was  composed  by  an  inspired  writer  is 
beyond  all  question.  Not  only  its  uncontroverted  reception  and  constant 
piftee  in  the  canon,  and  its  internal  marks  of  divinity,  which  this  exposi- 
tion has  much  illustrated  and  enlarged,  but  its  being  quoted  as  inspired 
scripture  by  St  Paul,  *  will  suffer  no  reasonable  man  to  doubt  of  it.  By 
tins  time  therefore,  I  suppose,  the  reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me  in 
judging  it  could  scarce  be  any  other  than  Ezra  himself;  who  was  a  ready 
9ehbe  in  tke  law  of  Moses,  and  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teaeh  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments.^ 
■For  he  had  the  wel&re  of  his  people  exceedingly  at  heart,  as  appears 
Irom  the  books  of  £zra  and  Nehemiah.  And  this  of  Job,  we  have  shown, 
was  written  purposely  for  their  instruction  and  consolation.  He  made  a 
correct  edition  of  the  scriptures,  settled  the  canon,  and  added  in  severed 
piaees  titromghout  the  books  of  his  edition,  what  appeared  necessary  for 
ike  iUustrating,  connecting,  or  completing  of  them.  %  He  is  reasonably 
•nppoted  to  be  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book 
of  Eadier.  It  was  a  common  tradition  too  amongst  the  Jews,  that  he 
was  the  same  with  Malachi.  And  his  great  reputation  as  a  ready  scribe 
MS  Me  law  of  Moses,  apparently  gave  birth  to  that  wretched  fable  of  the 
destruction  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  Ezra's  re- 
production of  them  by  divine  inspiration. 

Thus  is  our  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job  so  far  from  taking 
away  any  dignity,  or  authenticity  it  was  before  possessed  of,  that  it 
establishes  and  enlarges  both.  The  showing  it  principally  respected  a 
whole  people  highly  ennobles  the  subject :  and  the  fixing  an  anonymous 
writing  on  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  God's  prophets  greatly  strength- 
ens its  anthority.  But  the  chief  advantage  of  my  interpretation,  I  pre- 
aome,  lies  in  this,  that  it  renders  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  obscure 
books  in  the  whole  canon,  the  most  easy  and  intelligible ;  reconciles  all 
the  diaracters  to  nature,  all  the  arguments  to  logic,  and  all  the  doctrines 
to  the  ODorse  and  order  of  God's  dispensations.  And  these  things  show- 
ing it  superior,  in  excellence,  to  any  human  composition,  prove,  what 
universal  tradition  hath  always  taught,  that  it  is  of  divine  original. 
•  ([1I*3  Having  brought  down  the  date  of  this  book  so  low,  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  our  subject,  whether  the  famous  passage  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  be  understood  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  only  of 
TEMPORAL  DELIVERANCE  from  afflictions.^  Yet  as  our  interpretation 
affords  new  assistance  for  determining  this  long  debated  question,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom. 

I  make  no  scruple  then  to  declare  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  say 
that  the  words  (^^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin, 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.     Whom  I 

•  1  Cor.  lii.  10.     "  He  Uketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness."— Job  v.  13. 

t  Ezra  Tii.  6,  10.  \  Prideaux's  Conn.  p.  i.  book  v. 

^  See  note  C  C,  it  the  end  of  this  hook. 
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«hall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  b^old,  and  not  another,**)  can 
aignify  no  more  than  Job's  confidence  in  a  txbcpobal  DEUvKBAirGE ;  as 
all  agree  they  mat/  signify.  And  therefore  I  shall  the  leaa  insist  upon  a 
eonmion  observation,  ''That  our  translators,  who  were  in  the  otlwr 
opinion,  have  given  a  force  to  their  expression  which  the  otiginal  will  by 
no  means  bear." 

My  reasons  are  these,  1.  To  understand  the  words,  of  a  ramrretloB, 
is  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argument :  and  to  undeHtand 
them  of  a  temporal  deliverance^  is  perfectly  agreeable  thereto.  2.  The 
end  and  design  of  the  composition,  as  explained  above,  absohitidy  requires 
this  latter  sense,  and  disclaims  the  former.  3.  The  former  sense  ia  re- 
pugnant to  Job's  own  express  declaration  in  other  places. 

I.  We  must  observe  that  the  book  of  Job  is  strictly  argomentBtive : 
and  though  sententious,  and  abounding  with  poetic  figures,  yet  they  are 
all  subservient  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  In  this  respect,  much  milike 
the  writings  of  David  and  Solomon,  which  treat  of  divine  or  moral  max* 
ters  in  short  and  detached  sentences.  On  which  account,  the  ablest  of 
those,  who  go  into  the  sense  of  a  reeurrectioih  have  found  the  neoesaity 
of  reconciling  it  to  the  context  Thus  much  being  granted,  we  ai^e 
against  the  sense  they  put  upon  it,  from  these  considerations: — 1.  First, 
the  disputants  are  all  equally  embarrassed  in  adjusting  the  ways  of  provi- 
dence. Job  affirms  that  the  good  man  is  sometimes  unhi^py:  yet  he 
appears  to  regard  that  dispensation  as  a  new  thing  and  matter  of  won- 
der, upright  men  shall  be  astonished  at  this;!\  which,  our  interpretation 
well  accounts  for.  The  three  friends  contend  that  the  good  bhui  can 
never  be  unhappy,  because  such  a  situation  would  reflect  dishoooor  on 
God's  attributes.  Now  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  supposed  to  be 
here  urged  by  Job,  cleared  up  all  this  embarrassment.  If  therefore  his 
friends  thought  it  true,  it  ended  the  dispute :  if  false,  it  lay  upon  them  to 
confute  it.  Yet  they  do  neither:  they  neither  call  it  into  question,  nor 
allow  it  to  be  decisive.  But,  without  the  least  notice  that  any  such 
thing  had  been  urged,  they  go  on,  as  they  began,  to  enforce  their  former 
arguments,  and  to  confute  that  which,  they  seem  to  understand,  was  the 
only  one  Job  had  urged  against  them,  viz.  The  consciousness  of  his  own 
innocence.  But  to  be  a  little  more  particular.  It  fell  to  2jophar'8  part 
to  answer  the  argument  contained  in  the  words  in  question,  which  I 
understand  to  be  this — <'  Take,"  says  Job,  'Uhis  proof  of  my  innocence:  I 
believe,  and  confidently  expect,  that  God  will  visit  me  again  in  mercy,  and 
restore  me  to  my  fonner  condition."  To  this  Zophar,  in  effect,  replies: 
But  why  are  you  so  miserable  now  ?  For  he  goes  on,  in  the  tweotieth 
chapter,  to  dcHcribc  die  punishment  of  the  wicked  to  be  just  such  a 
state  as  Job  then  laboured  under.  Pie  does  not  directly  say;  J%e  good 
are  not  miserable;  but  that  follows  from  the  other  part  of  the  propom* 
tion  (which  he  here  enforces  as  being  a  little  more  decent)  Tlir  bad  arc 

•  Clup.  xix,  vcr.  25,  ct  Kf\.  t  Cliif.  **i<.  ^tr.  b. 
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MtftMr  /Mjyy-  Now  suppose  Job  spoke  of  the  resurreciioth  Zophar's 
Answer  is  wide  of  the  purpose.  2.  But  what  is  still  more  unacoounta^ 
ble.  Job)  when  he  resumes  the  dispute^  sticks  to  the  argument  he  first  set 
out  with}  and  though  he  found  it  gave  his  friends  little  satisfaotioiiy 
yet  he  repeats  it  again  and  again.  But  this  other  argument  of  a  remr^ 
reetion^  so  full  of  piety  and  conviction,  which  they  had  never  ventured 
to  ftpty  tOy  he  never  once  resumes ;  never  upbraids  his  adversaries  for 
their  silence;  nor  triumphs,  as  he  well  might,  in  their  inability  to  answer 
It.  But,  if  ever  it  were  the  object  of  their  thoughts,  it  passed  off  like  a 
dream  or  reverie  to  which  neither  side  gave  any  attention.  In  a  word, 
the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends  stands  thus:  They  hold,  that  if 
God  afflicted  the  good  man,  it  would  be  unjust ;  therefore  the  good  man 
was  not  afflicted.  Job  says,  that  God  did  afflict  the  good  man :  but  that 
reason  must  here  submit,  and  own  God*s  ways  to  be  inscrutable.  Could 
he  possibly  rest  in  that  answer,  how  pious  soever,  if  he  had  the  more 
■atii&ctory  solution  of  a  future  state  ?  *  To  this  let  me  add,  that  if 
Job  spoke  of  a  resurrectiouy  he  not  only  contradicts  the  general  tenor 
of  his  argument,  maintained  throughout  the  whole  disputation,  but  like- 
wise what  he  says  in  many  places  concerning  the  irrecoverable  dtssolu* 
iiam  of  the  body.*  It  is  true,  that  even  in  the  sense  of  a  ten^poral  deli" 
veranee  he  contradicts  what  he  had  said,  in  his  despair,  in  the  seven* 
teenth  chi^>ter :  but  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  a  contradic- 
tioo  of  apinion  and  belief y  as  in  the  first  case ;  and  o^  passion  and  affee^ 
ium  only,  as  in  the  latter.  And  for  this  contradiction  he  seems  to 
apologiie,  when  he  comes  to  himself^  by  desiring  that  this  confidence  in  hb 
ddiverer  might  be  engraved  on  a  rock,  as  the  opinion  he  would  stand  to. 
3.  BvtiHbat  is  strangest  of  all,  when  each  party  had  confounded  themselves^ 
and  one  another,  for  want,  as  one  would  think,  of  this  principle  of  a  resur* 
rectkm^  which  so  easily  unraveled  all  the  perplexities  of  the  dispute,  the 
fourth  firiend,  the  moderator,  steps  in,  as  the  precursor  of  tlie  Almighty, 
who  afterwards  makes  his  appearance  as  the  great  decider  of  the  contro* 
yeny.  Here  then  we  might  reasonably  expect .  the  doctrine  of  the 
rtiiurreUioH  to  be  resumed ;  and  that  the  honour  of  the  solution  which 
it  affinnds,  was  reserved  for  these ;  but,  to  our  great  surprise,  they  neither 
of  them  give  us  the  least  hint  concerning  it. — Those  who  contend  for 
this  interpretation,  suppose  that  the  notion  was  here  delivered  in  order 
to  support  its  truth.  What  reason  then  can  they  give  why  neither  the 
moderator  nor  decider  should  employ  it,  to  clear  up  difficulties,  when 
Job  himself  had  touched  upon  it  before?  Elihu  justifies  God's  conduct; 
God  bears  witness  to  Job's  innocence:  yet  both  concur  in  resolving  all 

•  Secch»p.  vii.  ver.  9,  21.  Chap.  x.  vor.  21.  Chap.  xvi.  vcr.  22.  Chap.  uv.  ver.  7,  et  seq. 
Could  one  who  said,  **For  there  is  Ijupe  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout 
afain,"  &c.  "  But  man  dieth,"  &e.,  could  such  a  one  (I  speak  of  the  personated  character) 
think  of  the  body,  like  him  who  said;  *'  But  some  man  will  say,  How  are  Uie  dead  raised 
up,  and  wHh  what  body  do  they  come?  Thou  fool,  that  whicii  thou  sowest  is  not  quicken- 
ed, except  it  die.  And  that  which  tliou  >owes.l,  thou  sowest  not  tiiat  body  that  .shall  be,  but 
bare  grain;  it  may  chauce  of  wheat,  or  ol  :»ume  other  grain,''  &c. 
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into  power  omnipotent.  This  tends  more  to  cloud  than  clear  up  tiw 
obscurities  of  the  debate:  whereas  the  doctrine  of  a  renarredum  had 
rendered  every  thing  plain  and  easy.  In  a  word,  no  resolution  is  given, 
though  a  decision  be  made.  All  this,  on  the  common  system,  is  quite 
unaccountable  to  our  faculties  of  understanding. 

Let  us  see  next  whether  my  sense  of  the  words  agree  better  with  tlie 
tenor  of  the  dispute.  Job,  now  provoked  past  sufierance  at  tbe  inhu- 
manity and  malice  of  his  pretended  friends,  gives  himself  up  to  despair;* 
and  seems,  as  we  have  observed,  to  contradict  that  part  of  his  position 
which  he  had  hitherto  held,t  'Hhat  God  would  at  length  bring  the  good 
man  out  of  trouble.''  For  which  being  reproved  by  Bildad,  (Shali  the 
earth  he  forsaken  for  thee?  and  shall  the  rock  he  removed  out  of  his 
place fX  i.e.  because  it  is  thy  pleasure  so  obstinately  to  maintain  that 
God  does  not  govern  by  equal  laws,  shall  it  therefore  be  so?  The  ooo- 
sequenoe  of  which  would  be  a  speedy  desolation. — Shall  the  rock^  or  pro- 
vidence of  God  be  removed,  to  humour  your  passions?)  Job  reooUeols 
himself  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  and  comes  again  to  his  former  ouimL  He 
b^ns  by  complaining  of  their  cruel  usage:  says,  that  if  indeed  he  were 
in  an  error,  his  case  was  so  deplorable  that  they  ought  rather  to  treat  him 
irith  indulgence :  that  this  was  no  season  for  severity :  begs  they  would  have 
pity  on  him ;  and  then  retracts  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  the  anguish 
and  bitterness  of  his  soul:  and  lastly  delivers  this  as  his  fiifed  sentiment, 
in  which  he  was  determined  to  abide;  (and  in  which  he  had  indeed 
acquiesced,  till  made  impatient  and  desperate  by  the  harshness  of  their 
treatment)  namely,  that  God  would  at  length  bring  the  good  man  out  of 
trouble.  I  know  that  mt  Redeemer  liveth,  &c.  Which  he  intro- 
duceth  thus :  *^  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written ;  oh  that  they  were 
printed  in  a  book!  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  in 
the  rock  for  everl^H  As  much  as  to  say.  What  I  uttered  just  before, 
through  the  distemperature  of  passion,  I  here  retract,  and  desire  may 
be  forgotten,  and  that  this  may  be  understood  as  my  fixed  and  unshaken 
belief.^  And  in  this  sentiment,  it  is  remarkable,  he  henceforward  per- 
severes; never  relapsing  again  into  the  like  extravagance  of  passion. 
Which  conduct  agrees  exactly  with  his  general  thesis,  ''that  providence 
is  not  equally  administered;  for  that  the  good  man  is  frequently  unha|ipy, 
and  the  wicked  prosperous ;  yet  that,  at  last,  God  will  bring  the  good 
man  out  of  trouble,  and  punish  the  wicked  doers." 

II.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  have  given  a  right  interpretation  of  the 

•  Chip.  XYii.  t  Chip.  xiii.  16,  16.— xW.  13.  t  Chip,  xviii.  tct.  4. 

^  By  tba  rock  I  suppose  is  meant  the  ejrtraordinary  providence  of  God;  this  bebf  tbt 
common  nune  by  \ihich  it  went  amongst  the  Jewish  people.  *'  lie  is  the  rock,  his  wcrkit 
perfect;  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment,'*  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  '<Tbe  rock  of  hii  talvali<m/' 
▼er.  15.— *' Of  the  rock  that  begat  thee,"  ver.  18.  "  Except  their  rock  had  sold  them,** 
▼er.  SO.  '*  Their  rock  is  not  at  our  rock,  even  our  enemies  themselves  being  Judges*** 
ver.  31.  "  Their  rock  in  whom  they  trusted,"  ver.  87.  "Neither  is  there  any  rock  Uk« 
onr  God,"  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  '<The  rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,"  t  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  «•  O  rock. 
Ibou  bast  established  them,"  llab.  i.  Vi.  and  a  great  number  of  other  placet. 

"  Chap.  xix.  ver.  £3,  84.  If  Ste  note  DD.  at  the  end  of  tMt  book. 
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book  of  Job,  a  temporal  delweranee,  and  not  the  resurrectum  of  the 
bctfyf  must  needs  be  meant:  for  the  moral  of  the  dramatic  piece  was  to 
assure  thepeopley  represented  under  the  person  of  this  venerable  patriarch, 
of  those  great  temporal  blessings  which  the  three  prophets,  Haggai, 
Zeehariah,  and  Malachi,  had  predicted,  in  order  to  allay  that  tumult  of 
mind  which  arose  in  every  one,  on  seeing  the  extraordinary  providence, 
which  iHx>tected  their  forefathers,  now  just  about  to  be  withdrawn  from 
them. 

III.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  To  understand  these  words  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  bodffy  expressly  contradicts  Job's  plain  declaration  against  any  such 
hope,  in  the  following  words;  ''As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth 
away,  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave,  shall  come  up  no  more."* 
Again — ^''So  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no  more: 
they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep/'f  And  again,  ^'If 
a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again ?*'(  Clarius  and  Drusius  on  thfc  words, 
iiU  the  heavens  he  no  more,  say,  Intellige  in  (sternum — est  sensus,  nullo 
iioquam  tempore,  nam  coelum  semper  erit.  It  is  not  in  human  language 
to  express  a  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  "body  in  stronger  or  plainer 
terms.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Sadducees  should,  as  they  always 
did,  urge  the  first  of  these  texts  as  the  palmary  argument  against  the 
Pharisees;  but  as  an  argument  ad  homines  only,  for  they  refused  to  have 
their  opinions  tried  by  any  thing  but  the  lam  of  Moses.  However,  to 
make  it  pertinent  to  the  support  of  their  impiety,  they  understood  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  an  inspired  relation  of  a  real  conference  between  the 
patriarch  and  his  friends.  And  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  my  adver- 
saries who  have  the  same  idea  of  tliis  book  will  never  be  able  to  acquit 
the  prophet  of  this  impious  Sadducean  opinion.  Whereas  the  dramatic 
nature  of  it,  here  contended  for,  frees  him  entirely  from  the  charge; 
which  I  desire  may  be  accepted  as  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  general 
interpretation  of  the  work.  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  who  holds  that  Job 
taught  the  very  contrary  to  a  future  state  (not  apprehending  the  nature 
of  the  composition)  has  a  whole  chapter  against  the  Sadducees,  to  show, 
that  this  makes  nothing  against  the  reality  of  such  a  state. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  what  hath  been  here  said,  on  this  famous 
passage,  or  better  introduce  what  will  be  said  on  others  to  come  next 
under  examination,  than  with  the  judicious  remark  of  an  ancient  catholic 
bishop,  on  this  very  book:  It  is  fit  we  should  understand  names 

AGBEEABJLY  TO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER:  AND  NOT  MOULD 
AND  MODEL  THE  TRUTH  OF  THINGS  ON  THE   ABUSIVE  SIGNIFICATION  OF 

WORDS.  §  This,  though  a  maxim  of  the  most  obvious  reason,  can  never, 
in  theologic  matters  especially,  be  too  often  inculcated.  How  usual  is 
it,  for  instance,  to  have  the  following  words  of  St  Paul  quoted  as  a  proof 
for  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  by  those  who  (as  the  good 

•  ChAp.  vii.  ver.  9.  t  Chap.  xiv.  ver.  12.  %  ^er.  14. 

^  liXh*  mm)  r»  it»/jMTa  ^rf^nfiu  f«iry  <r^«(   vn*  v9'tMUfttif0n  v^myfia^atf  mmfivrirm,  ttm  «u 
«'^««  r^rt  K»Tm^«ti€t9  rit  Xi^iMv  t*  atkn^ii  Kavavi^nf. — 8erv.  in  Citeo»  (Jnera  in  Joh. 
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biflhop  says)  ^<  mould  the  truth  of  things  on  the  abusive  mgnification  of 
words."  ''  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."* 

But  as  the  termsy  in  this  passage  of  Job,  are  supposed,  by  me,  to  be 
metaphorical,  and  to  allude  to  the  restoration  of  a  dead  body  to  life, 
some  have  ventured  to  infer,  that  those  who  use  such  terms  and  make 
such  allusions  must  needs  have  had  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  tbing 
alluded  to,  resurrection  of  the  body:  and  the  following  observation  has 
been  repeated,  by  more  than  one  writer,  with  that  air  of  complacency, 
which  men  usually  have  for  arguments  they  think  unanswerable — **If  the 
scriptures  speak  of  temporal  misfortunes  and  deliverances,  in  terms  of 
death  and  a  resurrection,  then  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  must  have 
been  well  known,  or  the  language  would  have  been  unintelligible.  And 
here  I  will  lay  down  this  rule ;  All  words  that  are  used  in  a  figuratiTe 
sense,  must  be  first  understood  in  a  literal."f 

This  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  saying  something ;  but  it  is  indeed  an 
empty  fiedlacy ;  in  which  two  very  different  things  are  confounded  with 
one  another;  namely,  the  idea  of  a  resurrection,  and  the  belief  of  iL  I 
shall  show  therefore  that  the  very  contrary  to  the  first  part  of  the  learned 
Doctor's  observation  is  true,  and  that  the  latter  is  nothing  to  the  pozpose. 

I.  The  messengers  of  God,  prophesying  for  the  people's  cons<rfation  in 
disastrous  times,  frequently  promise  a  restoration  to  the  former  days  of 
felicity:  and  to  obviate  all  distrust  from  unpromising  appearances,  they 
put  the  case  even  at  the  worst;  and  assure  the  people,  in  meta|^oricaI 
expressions,  that  though  the  community  were  as  entirely  dissolved  as  a> 
dead  body  reduced  to  dust,  yet  God  would  raise  that  community  again  to 
life.  Thus  Isaiah :  ^'  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body 
shall  they  arise:  awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust:  for  thy  dew  is 
as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead."}  And  that  we 
may  have  no  doubt  of  the  prophet's  meaning,  he  himself  explains  it  after- 
wards in  the  following  words  :§  '*  And  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  about, 
and  I  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a  mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts 
against  thee.  And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  out  of 
the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and  thy  voice 
shall  be  as  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust."  Nothing  could  be  more  plain  or 
simple  than  such  a  raetaphoric  image,  even  amongst  men  who  had  no 
knowledge  that  the  natural  body  was  indeed  to  rise  again;  because  every 
man  knowing  what  it  is  to  live  and  to  die,  every  man  knows  what  it  b  to 
revive,  this  being  only  an  idea  compounded  of  the  other  two:  so  that  we 
see  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  to  make  ike 
language  intelligible. 

Nay  farther,  this  metaphorical  expression  must  have  there  most  effi- 

•  Kom.  viii.  11. 

f  l)r  riUoii'»  two  scmiuiis  befoie  tlie  I'liiverfily  of  Oxford,  p|».  i«,  19. 
X  Chip.  xxvi.  ver.  19.  ^  Chap.  xxix.  ;«,  4. 
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cacy  where  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  unknown.  For  we  haye 
observed  it  was  employed  to  inspire  the  highest  sentiments  of  God's 
omnipotency ;  but  that  always  strikes  the  mind  most  forcibly  which  is  as 
well  new  as  superior  to  its  comprehension.  Therefore  life  from  the  dettd 
was  used,  (and  from  the  force  with  which  a  new  idea  strikes)  it  became 
almost  proverbial  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  to  express  the  most 
unlikely  deliverance,  by  the  exertion  of  almighty  power. 

The  following  instance  will  support  both  these  observations;  and 
show,  that  the  doctrine  was  unknown ;  and  that  the  image  was  of  more 
force  for  its  being  unknown.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,*  when  the  state  of 
tlungs  was  most  desperate,  is  carried,  by  the  Spirit,  into  a  valley  full  of  dry 
bones,  and  asked  this  question,  *'  Son  of  man,  can  these  dry  bones  live?" 
— a  question  which  God  would  hardly  have  made  to  a  prophet  brought 
up  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  resurrection.  But  supposing  the 
question  had  been  made,  the  answer  by  men  so  brought  up,  must  needs 
have  been,  without  hesitation,  in  the  affirmative.  But  we  find  the  pro- 
phet altogether  surprised  at  the  strangeness  of  the  demand.  He  was 
drawn  one  way  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  it  to  natural  concep- 
tions ;  he  was  drawn  the  other,  by  his  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Divided  between  these  two  sentiments,  he  makes  the  only  answer  which 
a  man  in  such  circumstances  could  make,  *'  O  Lord  God  thou  knowest'^t 
This  surprising  act  of  onmipotency  is  therefore  shown  in  vision,  either 
real  or  imaginary.  The  bones  come  together;  they  are  clothed  with 
fleshy  and  receive  the  breath  of  life-X  And  then  God  declares  the 
meaning  of  the  representation.  *'  Then  he  said  unto  me ;  Son  of  man, 
these  bones  are^the  whole  house  of  Israel:  behold,  they  say,  our  bones 
are  dried,  and  clir  hope  is  lost,  we  are  cut  off  for  our  parts.  Therefore 
prophesy  and  say  unto  them:  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  behold,  O  my 
people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your 
graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.  And  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and 
brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and 
ye  shall  live :  and  I  shall  place  you  in  your  own  land.  Then  shall  ye 
know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  performed  it,  saith  the 
Lord-^S 

Here  we  see,  in  a  prophecy  delivered  in  action  or  vision,  instead  of 
words  (the  nature  and  original  of  which  have  been  discoursed  of  else- 
where) and  aflenvards  explained  by  words,  to  ascertain  its  meaning, 
that  the  figurative  ideas  of  death  and  resurrection  are  used  for  temporal 
distresses  and  deliverance:  and  this,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  from  whence  the  metaphor  is  supposed  to  arise,  was  so  far 
from  being  well  known,  that  the  figure  could  never  have  acquired  its 
force  and  energy  but  from  the  people's  ignorance  of  such  a  doctrine ; 
the  scenical  representation,  without  all  question,  alludii\g  to  that  pro- 
verbial speech  amongst  the  Jews:  "  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the 

♦  Ezek.  xxxvil.  t  Ver.  .3.  J  Vtr.  S,  10.  J  Vw.  11,  et  seq. 
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dead?  Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee?"*  On  the  whole  then, 
nothing  was  ever  worse  grounded  than  the  observation,  that  ^*  if  the 
scriptures  speak  of  temporal  misfortunes  and  deliverances  in  the  terms  of 
death  and  a  resurrection,  then  the  doctbike  of  a  resurrection  must  have 
been  well  known,  or  the  language  would  have  been  uniDteUigible." 

II.  And  now  for  the  general  rule  which  follows:  All  words  iktU  are 
used  in  a  figurative  sense^  must  he  first  understood  in  a  literaL  If  no 
more  be  meant  than  that  every  figurative  sense  has  a  literal,  the  propo- 
sition is  true,  but  trifling,  because  figurative  is  a  relative  term,  and  im- 
plies literal  as  its  correlative.  If  it  means,  that  he  who  uses  words  in  a 
figurative  sense,  must  have  an  idea  of  the  literal,  this  is  likewise  true,  b«t 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  the  idea  of  a  thing  does  not  imply  either 
the  truth  or  the  belief  oi  it.  But  if  it  means,  that  a  figurative  proposi- 
tion implies  the  user's  belief  oi  its  literal  sense,  this  is  to  the  porpose, 
but  not  true.  The  people  had  an  idea  of  dry  bones  being  clothed  again 
with  flesh,  and  the  breath  of  life  inspired  into  the  carcass ;  but  they 
were  so  far  from  believing  that  was  to  be  the  case  of  all  mankind,  that 
they  did  not  know  whether  it  was  possible  that  those  bones  in  the  Talley 
could  be  restored. 

To  conclude  with  the  answerers  of  this  dissertation,  the  nuseeOane- 
ous  writers  on  the  book  of  Job;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remind 
them,  that  they  would  have  done  their  duty  better,  and  have  given  the 
learned  and  impartial  public  more  satisfaction,  if,  instead  of  laboiirii^ 
to  evade  two  or  three  independent  arguments,  though  corrobotative  of 
my  interpretation,  they  had,  in  any  reasonable  manner,  accounted,  how 
this  interpretation,  which  they  affect  to  represent  as  visionary  and 
groundless,  should  be  able  to  lay  open  and  unfold  the  ^ole  conduct  of 
the  poem  upon  one  entire,  perfect,  elegant,  and  noble  plan,  wfaidi  does 
more  than  vulgar  honour  to  the  writer  who  composed  it.  And  that  it 
should  at  the  same  time,  be  as  useful  in  defining  the  parts  as  in  develop* 
ing  the  whole;  so  that  particular  texts,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient 
light,  had  hitherto  been  an  easy  prey  to  critics  from  every  quarter,  ars 
now  no  longer  affected  by  the  common  opprobrium  affixed  to  this  book, 
of  its  being  a  nose  of  wax,  made  to  suit  every  religious  83rstenu  Of 
which,  amongst  many  others,  may  be  reckoned  the  famous  text  just  now 
explained.  All  this,  our  hypothesis  (as  it  is  called)  has  been  able  to 
perform,  in  a  poem  become,  through  length  of  time  and  negligenoe,  so 
desperately  perplexed,  that  commentators  have  chosen,  as  the  easier 
task,  rather  to  find  their  own  notions  in  it  than  to  seek  out  those  of  the 
author. 

For  the  rest,  for  any  fiiller  satisfaction,  he  that  wants  it  is  referred  to 
the  tliird  chapter  of  the  Free  and  Candid  Examination  of  the 
of  London's^  Principles ,  Sfc,  where  he  will  see,  in  a  fuller  light 
perhaps  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  such  matters,  the  great  supe- 
riority of  acute  and  solid  reasoning  over  chicane  and  sophistry. 
•  Ph.  Uxxviii.  11.  t  Dr  Shnlork. 
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Thx  book  of  Job  hath  engaged  me  longer  than  I  intended:  but  I 
shall  make  amends,  by  dispatching  the  remainder  of  the  objections  with 
great  brevity. 

Those  brought  from  the  Old  Testament  are  of  two  kinds : 

L  Such  as  are  supposed  to  prove  the  separate  existence,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  imrMTtality  of  the  soul. 

II.  Such  as  are  supposed  to  prove  a  future  state  of  reward  and  pun^ 
iskmeniy  together  with  a  resurrection  of  the  body. 

I.  To  support  the  first  point, 

1.  The  following  words  of  Moses  are  urged:  <^And  God  said,  LiOt 
us  make»man  in  our  image,  after  out  likeness:  and  let  them  have  domin- 
ion, &C.  And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him:"*  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  man  was  created 
with  an  immaterial  soul.  On  the  contrary,  I  suppose,  that  Moses  was 
b^re  giving  intimation  of  a  very  different  thing,  namely,  its  rcUionality. 
My  reasons  are  these: — I  think,  indeed,  it  may  be  strictly  dei^onstrated 
that  man's  soul  is  immaterial;  but  then  the  same  arguments  which 
prove  his  immateriality,  prove  likewise  that  the  souls  of  all  living 
animals  are  immaterial;  and  this  too  without  the  least  injury  to  reli- 
gion, f  An  immaterial  soul  therefore  being  common  to  him  with  the 
whole  bmte  creation,  and  it  being  something  peculiar  to  man,  in  which 
the  image  of  God  is  said  to  consist,  I  conclude  the  historian  did  not 
here  teach  any  thing  concerning  an  immaterial  soul.  The  only  two 
things  peculiar  to  man,  are  his  shape  and  his  reason.  None  but  an  an- 
thropomorj^ite  will  say  it  was  his  shape;  I  conclude  therefore  it  was  his 
season:  and  this  farther  appears  from  hence,  when  God  says;  <<  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  afler  our  likeness,"  he  immediately  adds,  and  lei 
htmhaoe  dominion  over  the  whole  brute  creation :  which  plainly  marks  in 
what  the  image  or  likeness  consisted:  for  what  was  it  that  could  invest 
man  with  a  dominion  de  fojcto,  after  he  had  it  by  this  grant,  de  jure, 
but  his  BEASON  only?  This  dominion  too  was  apparently  given  fcnr 
some  pre-eminence ;  but  man's  pre-eminence  consists  not  in  his  having 
an  immaterial  soul,  for  that  he  has  in  common  with  all  other  animals: 
but  in  his  reason  alone,  which  is  peculiar  to  him :  the  likeness  therefore 
or  imutge  consisted  in  reason.  And  thus  Philo  Judaeus  understood  the 
matter,  where  alluding  to  this  text,  he  says ;  y^iyos  iarlif  tljwM  eiov,  reason 
is  the  image  of  God.     So  much  for  the  first  objection. 

2.  The  next  is  drawn  from  the  following  words  of  the  same  writer: 
^  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 

*  Gfcii.  i.  27. 

t  See  Dr  Clarke  igainst  Mr  Collins  on  the  Soul ;  and  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
th«  Human  Soul,  by  Mr  Baxter. 
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soul;***  that  is,  say  these  reasoners,  he  had  an  immorlai  soul.  But  this 
is  only  building  on  the  strength  of  an  English  expression.  Every  one 
knows,  that  what  the  translation  calls  a  living  soul^  signifies  in  the 
original,  a  lining  animal:  hence  the  same  writer  speaks  of  a  dead  JOnAf 
as  well  as  a  living  soul.  And  indeed  not  only  the  propriety  of  the 
terms,  but  the  very  sense  of  the  context  requires  us  to  ooofine  the 
meaning  of  living  souly  to  living  animal.  God,  the  great  plattie  artist, 
is  here  represented  as  making  and  shaping  out  a  figure  of  earth  or  day, 
which  he  aflerwards  animates  or  inspires  with  life.  He  breaiked^  lays 
the  sacred  historian,  into  this  statue,  the  breath  of  life ;  and  the  lamp 
became  a  Ixcmg  creature..  Bat  St  Paul,  I  hope,  may  be  bdieved,  whatp- 
ever  becomes  of  my  explanation :  who  thus  conmients  the  very  text  in 
question :  "  And  so  it  was  written,  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a 
laviNo  SOUL,  the  last,  was  made  a  quickenino  spirit."^  Here  we  find 
the  apostle  is  so  far  from  understanding  any  immortaliiy  in  this  aoeooBt 
of  man's  creation,  that  he  opposes  the  mortal  animal  Adam,  to  the  im- 
mortal-making  Spirit  of  Cubist. 

3.  Again,  God  in  his  sentence  of  condemnation  denounced  against 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  Adam's  transgression,  says  to  the  seipeDt. 
*'  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman ;  and  between  diy  seed 
and  her  seed:  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  broiae  hia  bed-^j 
It  will  be  allowed,  that  even  the  most  early  mortals  could  not  be  ao 
stupid  as  modem  infidels  would  make  them,  to  understand  these  worda 
in  their  strict  literal  sense,  that  ^<  serpents  would  be  apt  (o  bite  men  by 
the  heel,  and  men  as  ready  to.  crush  their  heads."  But  to  enable  them 
to  understand,  by  this  part  of  the  sentence,  that  '^  man  should  be 
restored  to  his  lost  inheritance  of  immortality  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,"  needed  an  express  revelation  of  tliis  mystery.  What 
then  did  the  Jews  understand  by  it?  This  certainly,  and  nothing  bat 
this,  that  *'  the  evil  spirit,  who  actuated  the  serpent,  would  oontinue  his 
enmity  to  the  human  race;  but  that  man,  by  the  divine  asaistanoe, 
should  be  at  length  enabled  to  defeat  all  his  machinations." 

4.  Again,  the  phrase  used  by  the  sacred  historian  to  indicate  die 
deaths  of  the  patriarchs,  is  further  urged  in  support  of  the  opposition,— 
'<  He  died,  and  was  gathered  to  his  people."  ||  And  dying  is  expressed 
hy  going  down  into  the  gravcy  or  into  helly  sheol. — "  I  will  go  down 
into  tiie  grave,"  says  Jacob  [or  into  helT]  '^to  my  son  mourning;*^ 
which  phrases  are  supposed  to  intimate  the  soul's  surviving  the  body, 
and  retiring,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  to  one  common  reoepCaeie 
of  souls :  for  that  it  is  not  only  said,  the  man  died,  and  was  bmrwd,  but 
likewise  that  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers:  and  Jacob  said,  he  womld 
go  down  into  the  grave  to  his  son,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 

•  Gcii.  ii.  7.  f  Num.  vi.  G;  see  also  Lev.  xxi.  1,  11. 

SI  Cor.  XV.  45—49.                       §  (kii.  iii.  15. 
Gen.  XXV.  8,  17 — xxxv.  29.— xlix.  «9,  and  :«.— Num.  xx.  84,  «C,  «8 nxli.  tX 

T  Geii.  xxxvii.  35. 
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devoured  by  wild  beasts.''  But,  1 .  The  objectors  do  not  reflect  on  the 
genius  of  the  eastern  speech,  which  gives  action  and  motion  to  every 
thing;  in  which  to  be  reduced  to  one  common  lot  or  condition  is  called 
being  gathered  to  their  people  ;  in  this  sense  Jacob  might  properly  say, 
he  would  go  down  to  the  grave  to  a  dead  son,  who  was  never  buried, 
t.tf.  that  he  should  find  no  ease  to  his  sorrows  till  he  was  reduced  to  the 
•une  condition.  2.  The  objectors  forget  too  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  that  delights  so  much  in  pleonasms ;  in  which  to  die, 
aod  to  be  gathered  to  their  people^  are  but  two  different  phrases  for  the 
same  thing.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  this  latter 
phrase  originally  arose  (whatever  people  first  employed  it)  from  the 
notion  of  some  common  receptacle  of  souls.  But  we  know  how  soon, 
and  from  what  various  causes,  terms  and  phrases  lose  the  memory  of 
their  original.  3.  The  truth  of  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the 
several  contexts,  where  all  these  expressions  occur ;  the  historian's 
purpose  being  evidently  nothing  else  than  to  record  the  period  of  their 
existence  here  on  earth. 

These  (except  such  as  have  been  considered  elsewhere)  are  all  the 
texts  I  can  find  objected  to  my  position,  that  immortality  was  not 
taught  by  the  law.  How  little  they  are  to  the  purpose  is  now  seen. 
But  Httie  or  much,  the  reader  will  remember  they  make  nothing  against 
my  general  argument,  which  maintains  that  the  early  Jews,  (those  of 
them,  I  mean,  and  they  certainly  were  but  few,  who  thought  any  thing 
of  the  matter)  had  at  least  some  vague  notion  of  the  soul's  surviving  the 
body.  But  the  particular  reason  I  had  to  examine  them  hath  been  given 
above. 

IL  We  come  next  to  those  Scriptures  which  are  urged  to  prove, 
that  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishmenty  or  a  resurrection  of  the 
botfyf  was  taught  by  the  Mosaic  law.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the 
particuUr  texts,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  general  argument 
brought  from  the  genius  of  the  whole  Jewish  law :  '<  which,  as  they  say, 
being  entirely  typical,  or,  as  the  apostle  says,  spiritual,  all  the  pro- 
mises and  denunciations  of  temporal  good  and  evil,  did  denote  and 
obumbrate  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment ;  for  that  it  was  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  that  the  body  was  of  Christ."*  If  the 
objectors  mean  by  this,  that  the  sanction  of  temporal  reward  and  punish- 
ment was  no  more  than  a  mere  representation,  in  figurative  expressions, 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  without  any  real  meaning  in  the  then 
providential  disposition  of  the  things  of  this  life:!  if,  I  say,  this  be  their 
meaning,  the  whole  pretence  to  Moses's  divine  mission  is  irrecoverably 
given  up.  Not  to  say,  that  the  very  pretence  would  be  as  absurd  as  it 
was  false.  For  a  TnEocRACY  (from  whence  flowed  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments)  was  no  figurative  expression,  as  appears  from  the  real  and 
substantial  laws  made  in  support  of  the  thing.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  vile 
and  impious  imagination,  originally  conceived  by  certain  Jewish  alle- 
•  Col.  ii.  17.  t  Sec  note  F  F,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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gorlsts  after  the  exiraordifiaty  providence  was  departed  from  them:  and 
only  to  be  matched  by  a  like  madness  in  certain  JfaAoin«laji  aUegoristi, 
whose  early  success  made  them  fancy  this  extraordinary  promdenee  wm 
come  to  them;  and  therefore  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  hell  and 
paradise  in  the  Alcoran  mean  no  more  than  the  pleasures  and  Jtfflkfifflff 
of  this  life.*  In  which,  both  have  been  outdone  by  a  late  w^"^"  of 
our  own,  in  his  discourses  on  the  gospel-miracles.  So  oddly  penretae  is 
the  human  understanding  when  it  has  once  forsaken  the  road  of  codubod 
sense. 

But  if  by  the  law's  being  typical  or  spiritcai*,  no  more  be  meant 
(as  I  think  no  sober  man  can  mean  more)  than  that  the  tsmforal 
SEWABDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  equally  and  really  distributed,  and  the 
BiTUAi«  WORSHIP,  daily  performed,  were  typical  or  signifioative  of  the 
GOSPEL  DISPENSATION,  and  of  the  life  and  immortality  which  that  dia> 
pensation  brought  to  lights  I  acknowledge  it  for  a  truth:  and,  what  is 
more,  I  require  nothing  fiulher  to  prove  my  proposition,  thai  a  fiUmre 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  not  taught  to  the  JewiA  people 
hy  their  law.  The  objectors  suppose,  as  I  do,  that  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions  are  two  parts  of  one  entire  dispensation.  St  Paul 
tells  us  the  order  of  these  two  parts,  that  was  not  wimbt  which  i» 

SPOLITUAL,  but  THAT  WHICH  18  NATURAL;   AFTERWARDS  THAT  WHICH 

IS  SPIRITUAL.!  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  tells  us,  the  law  is  spibit- 
UAL.^  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled?  No  otherwise  than  thus,  that  the 
law  was  TYPICAL  of  the  future  spiritual  part  of  the  one  entire  diapensa^ 
tion. — ^Again,  the  apostles,  in  order  to  show  the  superior  eioellence  of 
the  GOSPEL,  in  their  reasoning  against  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christiana, 
set  the  LAW  in  opposition  to  it,  under  the  titles  of  the  law  of  a  carnal 
commandment ;  the  ministration  of  death  ;  the  law  of  works  :  and  call 
subjection  to  it,  subjection  to  the  fksh.  Yet  these  very  writers  at  the 
same  time  own  that  the  law  was  spiritual,  or  had  a  spiritual  meaning. 
But  if  by  this  they  would  teach  that  the  spiritual  meaning  was  generally 
understood  under  the  law,  their  whole  argument  had  concluded  in  a 
self-contradiction.  For  then  it  was  not  a  law  of  a  carnal  eomtmasmhmemi^ 
a  ministration  of  death  ;  but,  indeed,  a  law  of  spirit,  a  minutraHam  iif 
life;  only  under  a  dead  and  carnal  cover;  which  being  clearly 
through,  or  easily  taken  off,  served  for  no  more  than  a  trick  of 
pocus.  The  consequence  of  all  this  would  be,  that  the  law  was  cf 
equal  dignity,  and,  though  not  of  equal  simplicity,  yet,  indeed,  ceicn 
tially  the  same  with  the  gospel.  They  owned,  we  see,  that  the  km 
had  a  spiritual  sense :  but  when,  and  by  whom  discovered,  the  apostle 
Paul  informs  us,  by  calling  that  sense  the  newness  of  spirit ;§  which 
he  opposes  to  the  oldness  of  the  letter,  that  is,  the  letter  of  the  law*    la 


*  II  y  »  ptnni  let  lecUteun  d'AII,  une  tecte  qui  prend  soo  nom  d'un  doctmnr 
Alkbatthab,  lequel  »  enseigiie  que  les  delices  du  Punidis  et  l«s  peincs  de  TKoW  tm  mol 
lutre  chose  que  les  pliisirs  et  les  i/nictions  de  la  vie.— Herhclot^  Bibl.  OiienUle,  mot 

AKRRAT,«t  AKHMET. 
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tlie  former  part  of  the  verse,  he  speaks  of  the  law  being  dead;  aud, 
here,  of  its  being  revived  with  a  new  tpirity  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Mnu8  of  the  letter.     So  true  was  it,  what  in  another  place  he  observes, 
that  Ifo  law  was  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  was  of 
CkrisU*     The  shadow  not  of  a  body  then  to  be  seen  or  understood,  as 
theM  answerers  imagine,  but  of  a  body  that  was  to  come^  and,  by  its  pre- 
sence, to  explain  the  meaning  and  reason  of  the  shadow.     For  the  Jews 
being,  as  the  apostle  says,  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world,^ 
were  as  men  shut  up  in  prison,  with  their  faces  kept  turned  from  the 
l^ht,  toward  the  whited  wall  of  ceremonies;  on  which  indeed  they  saw 
many  shadows;  but  the  body  or  opposite  substance  at  their  backs,  to 
which  they  could  not  turn,  they  saw  not.     And,  in  this  state,  says  the 
apostle,  they  were  hept  shut  up  unto  the  faith,  which  should  afters 
wards  he  revealed.^     Therefore  till  that  time  came,  it  appears  that  the 
great  community  of  the  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  this  faith  ;  one  of 
the  essential  articles  of  which  is  life  everUisting.     This,  we  must  needs 
have  concluded  even  though  he  had  not  said,  that  till  that  time  came, 
they  were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world.     A   proper 
chancier  truly  of  a  people  acquainted  with  the  revealed  doctrine  of  life 
and  tmmartaUfy.     But  the  objectors  pretend  that  the  reason  why  Moses 
did  not  PUUKLY  teach  a  future  state,  in  the  manner  that  Christ  hath 
tav^t  ity  was  because  the  Jews  were  a  carnal  people,  incapable  of 
spiHiual  things.     Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  incapacity,  but 
that  tlie  spiritual  sense  was  reserved  for  better  times,  when  their  minds 
should  grow  more  pure  and  defecated  from  carnal  things;  which  all 
akmg  continued  so  gross  and  bounded,  that  even  the  most  easy  of  their 
typiral  informations,  the  calling  in  of  the  gentiles,  was  never  understood 
by  them;  yet  this  truth  the  prophets  had,  from  time  to  time,  so  plainly 
cultiTated,  that  the  veil  of  typical  embroidery  seems  often  to  have  been 
drawn  aside,  to  assist  their  weak  sight.     But  farther,  the  better  part  of 
the  objectors,  I  suppose,  will  allow  that  temporal  good  and  evil  were  not 
only  proposed,  but  actually  dispensed  to  the  Jews,  living  for  some  time 
under  an  equal  providence.     And  what  was  the  consequence  of  this  but 
to  confine  them  to  the  literal  sense  of  their  sanction,  and  stop  them  from 
looking  fiuiher?     Yet  in  defiance  of  reason,  of  scripture,  of  the  order  of 
things,  nay  even  of  their  own  systems,  these  men  will  suppose,  because 
the  IM.W  is  said  to  be  spiritual,  or  to  have  a  spiritual  sense,  that  tliere- 
foce  this  sense  always  went  along  with,  and  was  inseparably  attached  to, 
the  literal,  in  the  understandings  of  the  Jewish  people.     Which  is  so 
strangely  absurd,  that  it  takes  away  the  very  cause  and  occasion  of  two 
senses.     For,  why,  let  me  ask,  had  the  law  a  spiritual  sense,  under  a 
carnal  cover,  but  for  this  reason,  that  the  first  Jews  were  so  grossly 
minded  as  to  be  incapable  of  spiritual  tilings;  aud  were  therefore,  in 
order  to  direct  and  govern  their  affections,  presented  with  the  carnal, 
to  repoee  upon?     That  schoolmaster,  as  St  Paul  calls  the  law,  which 
•  CoL  il.  17.  t  Gal.  iv.  ;}.  %  Gal.  ili.  2a 
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was  to  bring  them  by  degrees,  through  those  carnal  elements,  to  the 
spiritual  and  sublime  doctrines  of  Chbibt. — Yet  see  the  scheme  of  these 
objectors.  The  early  Jews  are  supposed  of  so  sordid  a  taste  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  a  spiritual  repast,  and  therefore  they  had  a  carnal  cover  laid 
before  them :  yet  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  so  quick  scented  as  to 
pierce  through  this  carnal  shell  to  which  they  were  attached,  into  the 
spiritual  substance,  for  which  they  had  no  relish. 

This  may  be  reason,  say  these  men ;  but  what  is  human  reason  when 
opposed  to  scripture?  Just  what  it  was,  say  I,  before  you  set  them  at 
variance:  and  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  silence  and  dis- 
grace this  modest  handmaid  of  revelation. 

However,  scripture,  it  seems,  informs  us  that  the  figurative  and  literal, 
the  spiritual  and  carnal  senses  of  the  law,  always  went  together.     This, 
they  say,  tlie  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  plainly  teaches. 
'^  There  are  priests  who  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law ;  who  serve  unto 
the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished 
of  God  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.     For  see,  saith  he, 
that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee  in  the 
mount."  *     But  these  words  will  never  do  the  business.     Could  the  ob- 
jectors, indeed,  find  a  text  which  tells  us,  that  *'  as  Moses  was  admo- 
nished of  God  about  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  law,  so  he  informed  the 
people  of  it,"  this  would  be  to  the  purpose.     As  it  is,  it  will  hardly  fol- 
low, that  because  Moses  was  admonished  of  the  spiritual  sense,  that 
therefore  the  spiritual  and  a  carnal  went  together  in  the  intellects  and 
worship  of  the  people.     Moses's  knowledge  of  this  secret  I  allow,  as  it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  privilege  of  his  mission ;  for  if  Ahrakam  de^ 
sired  to  see  Chrisfs  day,  and  saw  it,  and  was  glad,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  Moses,  who  had  a  higher  office  in  the  ministry  of  God's  dis- 
pensations than  Abraham  had,  should  be  less  favoured  than  Abraham 
was.     Yet  though  I  believe  this,  the  text  here  urged  in  support  of  it, 
does  in  strictness,  prove  little  of  the  matter.    The  objectors  suppose  the 
sense  of  the  text  to  be  this — "  that  the  priests  served  unto  the  example 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  and  that  of  this  truth  Moses  was  admO" 
nished,  by  God  in  the  mount."     But  the  apostle  is  here  instructing  os 
in  a  very  different  truth.     The  words — as  Moses  was  admonished  of 
God — are  a  similitude  or  comparison  which  conveys  a  sense  to  this  pur- 
pose,— "  The  priests,  who  offer  gifYs  according  to  the  law,  ser%'e  unto 
the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  in  as  exact  and  dose  a 
manner   as   that   tabernacle,  which    Moses  was   admonished  to  make, 
answered  to  the  pattern  showed  him  of  it,  in  the  mount."     Not  only  the 
argument  which  the  apostle  is  upon,  but  the  propriety  of  the  wofd 
Xf>i^«T/^6)  points  us  to  this  sense:  which  signifies  to  command  or  direct 
the  doing  of  a  thing  by  an  oracle  or  magistrate ;  and  this  x?>i/««'r#r/««f  or 
direction  we  find  in  the  place  which  the  sacred  writer  refers  to — "  And 
look  that  thou  make  them  af^er  this  pattern,  which  was  showed  thee  in 

•  Heb.  viii.  4,  6. 
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the  moant.''*  But  there  is  nothing  these  men  will  not  employ  for  the 
support  of  their  absurdities.  They  will  borrow  aid  even  from  a  quibble 
or  equivocation:  and  the  following  words  of  the  same  apostle  have  been 
urged  to  prove  that  the  law  taught  its  followers  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel — '^  Unto  us  [Christians]  was  the  oosPEii  preached  as  well  as 
unto  them"  [Jewsj.f 

1.  And  now  to  proceed  to  the  particular  texts  produced  from  the 
Peittateuch,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  God  says  to  Abraham,  In 
thee,  shall  ail  the  families  of  the  earth  he  blessed.  X  The  Jews  under- 
stood this  to  signify  z.  formulary,  that  men  should  use,  when  they  invo- 
cated  the  choicest  blessings  on  their  friends  and  families,  to  this  effect; 
may  God  bless  thee  as  he  blessed  Abraham.  And  the  first  of  Christian 
interpreters,  Hugo  Grotius,  understands  it  to  signify  a  promised  bless- 
ing, whidi,  in  time,  should  be  derived  to  the  whole  earth,  from  Abra- 
ham's care  that  his  posterity  should  continue  in  the  belief  and  worship 
of  the  one  true  God.  Indeed,  when  the  fulness  of  time  came,  it  would 
then  be  seen,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  that  this  blessing  ultimately 
centred  in  the  holy  Jesus,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  to  whom  the 
Father  hath  delegated  all  power  and  dominion.  Again,  "  God  says  to 
Abkaham,  /  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  §  And  again :  <<  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  afler  thee, 
IB  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant;  to  be  a  God  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  afler  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  and  to 
thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thoii  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession;  and  I  will  be  their  God."|| 
^  He  repeats  the  same  promise  to  Isaac  and  to  J &coh  personally ;  yet  he 
gave  Abraham  no  inheritance  in  the  land,  though  he  promised  he  would 
give  it  to  him  and  to  his  seed  afler  him." — Thus  have  these  texts  been 
urged  by  an  excellent  writer^  against  the  Sadducean  opinion,  as  con- 
taining a  promise  of  future  rewards  in  another  life :  but  urged  by  him,  I 
will  suppose,  as  proving  such  &  promise  in  a,  secondary  or  spiritual  sense 
only.  Because  that  sense  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose :  and  because  in 
that  sense  only,  is  it  true,  that  they  do  contain  such  a  promise.  For,  1. 
In  the  literal  sense  it  is  a  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  posterity ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was  literally  fulfilled,  though 
Abraham  was  never  personally  in  possession  of  it;  since  Abraham  and 
his  posterity,  put  collectively,  signify  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  and  that 
race  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  surely,  God  niay  be  allowed 
to  explain  his  own  promise :  now  though  he  tells  Abraham,  he  would 
give  HIM  the  land,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  assures  him  that  it  would 
he  many  hundred  years  before  his  tosterity  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  it;  for  when  Abraham  desired  to  know  whereby  he  might  be 
certsun  that  he,  i.  e.  his  seed,  should  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,**  he  is 
ordered  to  offer  a  sacrifice ;  after  which,  (jod  in  a  vision  explains  to  him 

•  Exod.  xxT.  40.     t  lleb.  iv.  2.     J  Gtii.  xii.  3.     ^  Gen.  xv.  I.    ||  Gen.  xvll.  7,  8. 
H  Vr  S.  Clarke,  Evid.  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Relig.  p.  241,  ed.  (i.  ••  Gtn.  xv.  8. 
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the  import  of  his  promise:  "  That  his  seed  should  be  a  stranger  in  the 
land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serre  them,  and  that  they  should 
afflict  them  four  hundred  years:  that  after?rards  they  should  come  out 
with  great  substance,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  should  come  iMo 
Canaan,  for  that  the  iniquity  of  the  Ammonites  was  not  yet  fulL*^  And 
as  concerning  himself,  that  he  slumld  go  to  his  fcUken  in  peaetf  and 
should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,'\  Thus  we  see,  that  both  what  God 
explained  to  be  his  meaning,  and  what  Abraham  understood  him  to 
mean,  waft,  that  his  posterity,  after  a  certain  time,  should  be  led  into 
possession  of  the  land.  And  lest  any  mistake  should  remain  conceraiag 
the  accomplishment  of  this  promise,  the  sacred  historian  sums  up  the 
relation  in  these  words:  '^  In  that  same  day  the  Liord  made  a  ooYenant 
with  Abram,  saying,  unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land.'^l  Bat 
had  the  historian  omitted  so  minute  an  explanation  of  the  promise,  yet 
common  sense  would  instruct  us  how  to  understand  it.  A  whole  coim* 
try  is  given  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  Could  it  possibly  be  God's 
design,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  to  place  his  family  in  the  hmd  of 
Canaan,  till  they  were  numerous  enough  to  occupy  and  defend  it?  His 
posterity  was  his  representative :  and  therefore  the  putting  than  into 
possession  was  the  putting  him  into  it  Not  to  say,  that  where  a  gvant 
is  made  to  a  body  of  men  collectively,  as  to  a  people  or  a  fiunilj,  no 
laws  of  contract  ever  understood  the  performance  to  consiflt  in  every 
individual's  being  a  personcd  partaker.  2.  Secondly,  the  giving  a 
heavenly  Canaan  to  Abraham  could  not  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  text, 
because  an  earthly  Canaan  is  owned  to  be  the  direct  immediate  subject 
of  the  promise.  The  Jews  indeed  contend  for  this  literal  sense,  and 
with  some  show  of  reason;  for  they  hold,  that  the  future  state  at  the 
resurrection  will  be  passed  in  the  land  of  Judea,  where  Abraham,  they 
say,  is  then  to  rise  and  take  possession.  §  This  is  consistent,  however. 
But  these  Christian  objectors,  who  hold  no  such  opinion,  must  be  con* 
tent  at  last  to  find  a  future  state  not  only  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
words:  and  that  sense,  we  are  by  no  means  ambitious  of  taking  from 
them. 

2.  *<  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage,''  says  Jacob  to  Pharaoh, 
**  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  ymn 
of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage."  || — From  thb 
speech  it  is  concluded,  that  Moses  taught  9l future  state:  and,  eMpmaHy 
since  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  hath  brought  H  it  as  a 
proof  that  Jacob  and  the  patriarchs  looked  for  a  better  country^     That 

•  Gen.  XV.  l.'J,  et  seij.  f  Ver.  15.  %  Ver.  IS. 

^  Dem  Abmhamo  loquens  ait:  dabo  tibi,  et  semini  too  post  tc,  terram  ^ngritmikmh 
tua.  Atqui  constat,  Abrahamum,  et  reliquos  patriarcbas  earn  terrain  non  pouedine;  m> 
i'^is^  ergo  e&t,  ut  resusciteotur,  quo  bonis  promissis  fruaiitur;  aIio<iui  prinuissa  Dei  Infta  et 
tltl^a  fori'nt.  Ifirir  itaqui*  iioii  taiitum  anim.v  immortalitas  prubatur,  mnI  etlam  €»mmiit{t 
fundamentum  UgiM,  RKdUiiRKCTio  scilicet  moktuuh'JM. — Maiia»t>eli  iieu-Urael  Ue  Ruur» 
iritione  Mori.  p.  7. 

II  Geu.  xlvy.  0.  f  Chap.  &f.  ver.  13. 
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Jaeob  did  ao,  is  unquettioiiable;  but  it  can  never  be  allowed  that  thtf 
wivday  in  their  iUend  and  obvious  meaning,  express  any  such  thing. 
Pharaoh  is  here  questioning  the  patriarch,  not  of  human  life  in  general, 
boi  of  his  own.  Therefore,  to  make  the  reply  pertinent,  Jacob  must  be 
VMlerstood  to  mean  by  his  pilgrimage^  the  tmsetUed  way  of  life,  living 
IB  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to  place,  as  the  convenience  of  pas- 
turage gave  him  invitation:  and,  by  the  evil,  of  his  dayt,,  the  straits  he 
suffered  firom  the  fraud  of  Laban,  and  the  hatred  of  his  brother  Esau. 
As  for  the  complaint  of  Hdl^  fewness  of  his  daySy  he  himself  explains  it  to 
be^  not  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  but,  because 
he  had  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  Ufe  of  his  fathers. 
The  sense,  therefore,  which  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  puts 
upon  diese  words,  must  needs  be  the  spiritual  sense. 

3.  The  same  patriarch,  in  his  last  benediction  of  his  sons,  breaks  in 
upon  the  prophetic  blessings  with'  this  pious  ejaculation,  /  have  waited 
for  tisy  sahfotiany  O  Lord:*  which  is  supposed  to  respect  the  salvation 
of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  grant  it  doth  so  in  a  spiritual  sense  i 
nay,  fw  aught  I  know,  it  may  in  a  literaL  But  how  should  an  early 
Jewish  readier  understand  it  in  this  sense,  when  the  same  terms  of  the 
smbsation  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord,  are  perpetually  employed,  throughout 
the  whole  Bible,  to  signify  God's  temporal  mercies  to  the  patriarchs  and 
their  posterity;  and  when  now,  that  the  mystery  of  the  gospel  hath  been 
so  long  revealed.  Christian  commentators  understand  it  in  a  hundred 
difcreat  senses? 

4.  BAiiAAM,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  says.  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his^  which 
is  undostood  as  a  wish  that  he  might  be  partaker  with  the  righteous  in 
anolhar  lifis.  Had  the  apostate  prophet  said.  Let  me  live  the  life  of  the 
rigfiimniMy  it  would  have  had  a  much  fairer  claim  for  such  a  meaning.  As  it 
is,  bolii  the  force  of  the  words,  and  their  relation  to  the  context,  restrain 
us  to  this  literal  meaning, — *'  Let  me  die  in  a  mature  old  age,  after  a 
life  of  hedth  and  peace,  with  all  my  posterity  flourishing  about  me;  as 
was  the  lot  of  the  righteous  observers  of  the  law."  This  vain  wish^ 
Mosea^  I  suppose,  recorded,  that  the  subsequent  account  of  his  immature 
death  in  battle ^  might  make  the  stronger  impression  on  the  serious 
reader,  to  warn  him  against  the  impiety  and  folly  of  expecting  the  last 
reward  of  virtue  for  a  life  spent  in  the  gratification  ^A  every  corrupt 
appetite.  But  if  any  one  will  say,  the  words  have,  besideis  a  sublimer 
■leaning,  I  have  no  reason  to  contend  with  him. 

5.  The  next  is  a  stricture  of  the  law  in  I>eviticus,  urged  by  Dr  Steb- 
bing  in  this  manner,  '^  Mo<ie4  enforcen  the  obedience  of  the  ittTztiWum 
ipoB  this  consideration.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  jwirj' 
aiemts,  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  in  them.\  Wt^re  is  a  irrf/m\n4'.  of 
life  made  to  those  who  should  cjbMrrve  the  statute  ami  judgments  whi<fh 
God  gave  them  by  his  servant  Mfjuen;  which  cannrrf  be  understoo^l  of 

•  Gen.  xlix.  I»».         t  Num.  i».i    IK         J  f'hap.  isti.  yf.r.  H.        J  tjttr,  itiii,  h. 
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this  temporal  life  only,  because  the  best  men  were  often  cot  off  in  tiK 
midst  of  their  days,  and  frequently  suffered  greater  advenities  than  the 
most  profligate  sinners.  The  Jews  therefore  have  constantly  believed 
that  it  had  a  respect  to  the  life  to  come.  When  the  lawyer  in  the  gospel 
had  made  that  most  important  demand ;  Master^  what  shall  I  do  t9  iVi- 
herit  eternal  life,*  our  blessed  Liord  refers  him  to  what  was  written  in 
the  law;  and,  upon  his  making  a  sound  and  judicious  answer,  i^iproTes 
of  it;  and  for  s9.tisfaction  to  his  question,  tells  him,  This  do,  and  thorn 
Shalt  liver 

The  objector  would  have  the  promise  of  life  in  Leviticus  to  signify 
eternal  life.  But  St  Paul  himself  had  long  ago  decided  this  question, 
and  declared  for  the  negative.  A  dispute  arose  between  him,  and  the 
judaizing  Christians,  concerning  what  it  was  which  justified  before  Goi, 
or  entitled  to  that  eternal  life  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.  They  held 
it  to  be  the  worhs  of  the  law  (believing  perhaps,  as  the  objector  assoret 
us  they  did,  that  this  text,  in  Leviticus,  had  a  respect  to  the  life  to  come): 
St  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  it  was  fait/i  in  Jesus  the  Messiah. 
And  thus  he  argues — '^  But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the  sight 
of  God,  it  is  evident:  for  the  just  shcM  live  by  faith.  And  the  law  is  not 
of  faith,  but  the  man  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them."!  As  mudi  as 
to  say — "  Tliat  no  man  can  obtain  eternal  life  by  virtue  of  the  law  is 
evident  from  one  of  your  own  prophets  [Hab.],  who  expressly  holds, 
that  the  just  shall  lAwi^by  faith.^  Now,  by  the  law,  no  rewards  are 
promised  to  faith,  but  to  worhs  only.  Hie  man  that  oosth  thetm^  says 
the  law  in  Leviticus,  §  '<  shall  live  in  tJiem.^  Here  then  we  see  that  this 
very  text,  which  the  objector  brings  to  prove  that  eternal  lift  was  by 
the  law,  St  Paul  urges,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  by  the  law.  Let  as 
attend  to  the  apostle's  argument  He  is  to  show  that  justifieatiomy  or 
eternal  life,  is  by  faith.  This  he  does  even  on  the  concession  of  a  Jew, 
the  prophet  Habakkuk;  who  expressly  owns  it  to  be  by  faith.  But  the 
law,  says  the  apostle,  attributes  nothing  to  faith ;  but,  to  deeds  only, 
which  if  a  man  do  lie  shall  live  in  them.  Now,  if,  by  life,  be  here 
meant,  as  the  objector  supposes,  eternal  life,  then  St  Paul's  argument 
does  not  come  out  as  he  intended  it;  namely,  thcU  faith,  and  not  the 
works  of  the  law,  justifies;  but  thus,  that  both  faith  and  the  worhs  of 
the  law  justify,  which  would  have  satisfied  these  Judaizers,  as  reconcil- 
ing on  their  own  prejudices  Moses  and  Habakkuk;  but  would,  by  do 
means,  have  satisfied  our  apostle;  whose  conclusion,  on  this  question, 
where  discussed  at  large,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  is,  ^^  that  a  ■*•» 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.**||  The  very  drift  of 
his  argument  therefore  shows  us,  that  he  must  necessarily  understuid 
the  life,  promised  in  this  text  of  Leviticus,  to  be  temporal  life  only. 
But  charitably  studious,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  all  possible  chance  of  our 
mistaking  him  on  so  important  a  point,  lie  immediately  subjoins,  '<  Christ 

•  Luke  x.  25.  f  Gal.  iil.  11,  I?.  J  Chap.  II.  4. 
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lialli  redeemed  us  from  the  cane  of  the  law."*     Now  we  know  that  our 
redewtptiom  by  Christ  was  firom  that  death  which  the  first  man  brought 
into  the  worid;  the  curse  which  he  entailed  upon  his  posterity.     There* 
ion  the  transferring  this  term  from  Adam  to  the  law,  shows  plainly  that 
in  the  apostle's  sentiments,  the  law  had  no  more  a  share  in  the  redemp- 
tioD  of  £sdlen  man  than  Adam  himself  had.     Yet  it  is  certain,  that  if  the 
law,,  when  it  b  said.  He  who  keeps  these  statutes  and  judgments  sJiaU 
live  in  them^  meant^far  ever^  it  proposed  the  redemption  of  mankind  as 
completely  as  the  blessed  Jesus  himself  did,  when  he  said,  he  that  be^ 
Ueveth  in  me  shall  have  everlasting  life.    This  becomes  demonstrable,  if 
St  Paul's  reasoning  will  hold,  who  surely  had  heard  nothing  of  this  pre- 
rogatiTe  of  the  law,  when  he  said,  If  there  had  been  a  law  given  which 
could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law. 
Where  observe,  I  pray  you,  the  force  of  the  word  ^6>oxoi^<«/,  which  sig- 
niiSes  to  quicken,  or  to  make  alive ;  plainly  intimating  tiie  same  he  had 
8ud  in  the  place  quoted  before,  that  those  in  subjection  to  the  law  were 
under  a  curse,  or  in  the  state  of  death. — Let  me  add  only  this  further 
observation,  that  if  (as  this  objector  pretends)  by  life  in  the  text  of 
Leviticus  be  meant  e/ema/  life;  and  if  (as  the  apostle  pretends)  by  life, 
in  the  text  of  Habakkuk,  be  meant  eternal  life;  then  will  Moses  and 
Habakkuk  be  made  directly  to  contradict  one  another;  the  first  giving 
that  eternal  life  to  works,  which  the  latter  gives  to  faith.     But  Dr 
Steblung  would  insinuate,  that  Josus  himself  seems  to  have  afiixed  this 
seoae  to  the  text  in  Leviticus;  however,  that  the  plain  inference  is  that 
eternal  life  was  taught  at  least,  if  not  obtained  by  the  law.    <<  When  the 
lawyer  in  the  gospel,"  says  he,  ''  had  made  that  most  important  demand, 
MatUr^  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life^'\  our  blessed  Lord  refers 
him  to  what  was  written  in  the  law,  and  upon  his  making  a  sound  and 
jodicioiis  answer,  approves  of  it;  and  for  satisfaction  to  his  question, 
tells  him.  This  do  and  tliou  shalt  live!* — Would  not  any  one  now  con- 
dude,  from  the  sense  here  put  upon  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  the  sound 
and  judicious  answer  of  the  lawyer  must  have  been  a  quotation  of  the 
text  in  Leviticus, — Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,  which  if  a  man  do  he 
shall Mffe  in  them; — or  at  least  some  general  promise  made  to  the  ob- 
servers of  the  whole  law  of  Moses?     No  such  matter.    On  the  contrary, 
the  lawyer's  answer  was  a  quotation  of  only  one  precept  of  the  law, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  &c.  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself     Now  how  much  soever  we  may  differ  about  a  future 
statics  being  held  out  by  the  law,  through  a  Messiah  to  come,  I  suppose 
we  are  both  agreed  that  faith  in  the  Messiah,  either  actual  or  imputed, 
is  necessary  to  obtain  this  future  state.     There  are  but  two  ways  then 
of  understanding  this  text  of  St  Luke,  neither  of  which  is  to  his  purpose. 
The  first  is  the  supposing  that  Jesus  included  faith  in  himself  in  this 
precept  of  loving  God  with  all  the  heart,  &c.,  which  will  appear  no 
forced  interpretation  to  him  who  holds  Jesus  to  be  really  and  truly  God; 

•  Gal.  iii.  13.  t  Luke  x.  25. 
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asy  I  imagine,  the  Doctor  does;  and  maybe  supported  by  a CCTcmimtance 
in  the  story  as  told  by  St  Matthew,*  though  omitted  by  St  Lake,  wUeh 
is,  Jesus's  saying,  thai  on  these  two  commandmemU hang  aOtkeiawand 
Ae  PBOPHETs.  The  second  and  exacter  interpretation  is,  that  Ji 
spoke  to  a  professing  follower,  who  pretended  to  acknowledge  his 
sion,  and  wanted  only  a  bule  of  life.  For  Jesus  was  here  pnaehlng 
the  gospel  to  his  disciples,  and  a  lawyer  stood  up  and  tkkftkd  km, 
that  is,  on  the  false  footing  of  a  disciple,  required  a  rule  of  Ufe.  Now  in 
either  case,  this  reference  of  Jesus  to  the  law  must  imply  this,  and  thu 
only,  that  without  righteousness  and  holiness  no  man  shall  see  ike  Lord* 
A  point  in  which,  I  suppose,  we  are  agreed. — But  still  the  Doctor  will 
say  that  these  words  of  Jesus  allude  to  the  words  of  Moses.  Admit  they 
do.  It  will  not  follow,  as  he  seems  to  think,  that  they  were  given  to 
explain  them.  How  many  allusions  are  there  in  the  New  Testament  to 
passages  in  the  Old,  accommodated  to  a  spiritual  sense,  where  the  texts 
alluded  to  are  seen,  by  all  but  fanatics,  to  have  only  a  carnal  f  And 
even  in  this  very  allusion,  if  it  be  one,  we  find  that  the  promise  made  to 
the  observers  of  the  whole  law  is  transferred  to  the  observance  of  one 
single  precept,  in  the  moral  part  of  it  But  let  us  grant  him  afl  be 
would  have ;  and  admit  that  these  words  of  Jesus  were  given  to  explain 
the  words  of  Moses.  What  would  follow  from  thence,  but  that  the  pro- 
mise in  Leviticus  had  a  secondary  sense  of  a  spiritual  and  anblimer 
import?  Will  this  give  any  advantage  to  the  Doctor  and  his  party? 
Surely  none  at  all.  And  yet  the  abuse  of  this  concesnon  is  all  they 
have  to  support  themselves  in  their  determined  opposition  to  eommon 
sense. 

6.  A  law  in  Leviticus  is  delivered  in  these  terms, — *^  Whoever  he  be 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel,  that 
giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  he  shall  surely  be  pat  to  death.*  f 
Let  me  first  explain  the  text,  before  I  show  how  it  is  perverted.  There 
were  two  cases  in  which  the  offender  here  described  m^;fat 
punishment: — either  the  crime  could  not  be  legally  proved,  or  the 
gistrate  might  be  remiss  in  punishing.  The  divine  lawgiver  obviates 
both :  and  declares  that  the  infisuiticide,  in  such  case,  shall  suffer  death 
by  God's  own  haiid  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  suppliai  of  the 
first  defect,  is  in  Hbese  words, — <*  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  tiie 
man,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  amongst  ms  people."  |  The  siip> 
plial  of  the  second  is  in  these :— '^  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any 
ways  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he  giveth  of  his  seed  onto 
Moloch,  and  kill  him  not,  then  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man  and 
against  his  family,  and  will  cut  uim  off."§  So  much  for  the  sense  of 
the  text  And  now  for  the  nonsense  of  our  interpreter,  a  professcnr  of 
law  and  divinity,  the  egregious  Dr  Rutherforth.  lliis  sage  provisioB 
for  the  execution  of  the  law  our  professor  being  totally  unconscious  of, 
he  insists  *'  that  cutting  off'  from  amongst  his  jteopU  can  only  mean 

•  Mil.  xxil.  40.  t  Ler.  xx.  t.  %  Ver.  3.  ^  Vtrr.  4,  5. 
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•fternal  dfcMtiatioii,  the  being  coasigDed  to  a  state  ofpuniBlimeat  ia 
anoiher  lite/' — ^P.  33.  He  is,  as  I  say,  a  dealer  both  in  law  and  divinity: 
but  not  having  yet  learaed  the  use  of  his  tools,  he  confounds  law  by 
theology,  and  depraves  theology  by  law:  and  of  this  the  reader  has 
already  seen  som&  delectable  instances.  But  at  present,  to  regulate  a 
little  his  law  ideas,  let  him  turn  to  Exodus  xii.  15,  and  Leviticus  vii.  25, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  cutting  off  from  Jsraely  and  the  cutting  off 
from  ike  peopUy  are  phrases  which  signify  only  capital  punishment  of  a 
civil  kind.  Unless  he  will  suppose  that  what  is  there  threatened  for 
eating  leavened  bread  and  prohibited  fat^  is  eternal  life  in  toshsnts. 

7.  The  PSALMIST,  in  a  holy  confidence  of  (rod's  mercies,  says,  <<  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  sufier  thy  holy  one  to 
see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life;  in  thy  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.''* 
— The  scope  of  the  whole  psalm  is  to  implore  the  protection  of  Grod» 
from  this  consideration,  that  the  psalmist  himself  not  only  sted&stly  ad- 
heres to  the  law  of  God,  but  is  ready  to  give  his  aid  and  support  to  all 
those  who  do — That  the  vengeance  of  Grod  pursues  idolatry,  which  he 
carefully  avoids — That  the  God  of  Israel  is  hb  portion^  and  the  land  qf 
Camaan  a  fedr  inheritance — That  this  stedfast  adherence  to  the  Lord> 
is  his  confidence  and  peace — Then  follow  the  words  in  question, — That 
he  is  sure,  Grod  will  not  leave  his  soul  in  helly  &c.,  &c.  that  is,  suffer  him 
to  &11  inmiaturely,  as  was  the  lot  of  the  transgressors  of  the  law : — And 
concludes,  that  walking  in  the  law  of  God  is  both  the  highest  pleasure, 
and  strongest  security.  All  which  is  expressed  in  terms  so  magnificent, 
as  to  show,  indeed,  that  this  psalm  hath  a  spiritual  as  well  as  literal 
meaning.  And  that  spiritual  meaning  St  Peter  hath  explained  to  us  if 
Indeed,  if  Dr  Stebbing's  word  were  to  be  taken,  the  apostle  hath  explain- 
ed it  in  a  manner  which  overthrows  all  our  reasoning.  St  Peter,  says 
the  Doctor,  claims  this  passage  [Ps.  xvi.  10,  11.]  as  relating  to  Christ's 
resurrection.''^  But  how  does  he  claim  it  ?  No  otherwise  than  by  giv- 
ing it  a  secondary  sense.  Now  the  learned  Doctor  himself  contends  that 
the  secondary  sense  of  the  prophecies  was  purposely  concealed  and  se- 
creted from  the  Jewish  church :  consequently,  the  resurrectioUy  the  very 
doctrine  which  the  secondary  sense  of  this  text  conveys,  was  secreted 
from  it.  But  then,  the  Doctor  says,  that  **  in  the^  prisnary  sense  David 
declares  his  expectation  of  a  future  state,  not  in  consequence  of  any  pro- 
mise of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ"  The  result  then  of  the 
Doctor's  exposition  is  this,  that  the  same  text  may  serve  to  prove  that 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  law  was  and  was  not  revealed  at  this  time. 
The  verse  has  a  primary  sense  which  reveals  a  future  state  and  a  secon- 
dary sense  which  hides  and  secretes  it. — But  he  insists  much  upon  the 
following  words  of  the  text — /m  ihy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  evermore,  "  Expressions,"  says  the 
Doctor,  "much  too  great  to  describe  any  worldly  iiArriNEss."§ — I  readily 

•  IV  xvi.  10,  II.  f  Acts  ii.  'ib—'i'J.  %  Exam.  p.  49,  §  Id.  ib. 
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confess  it  was  no  worldly  happineBs  whidi  is  here  described :  for  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  God  signified  the  same  as  to  appear  before  the  arkf 
Ps.  xvii.  15,  and  to  enjoy  pleasures  there  for  evermore,  the  nane  as 
dwelling  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever,  t.  e.  all  his  da3rs,  Ps.  xxiii.  6, 
a  spiritual  happiness,  sure,  though  enjoyed  in  this  world. 

But  the  texts  of  texts,  the  precious  ones  indeed,  are  those  where  a  bkll 
is  mentioned ;  as  here — thou  shalt  not  leave  my  soul  in  kelim*  And 
of  this  orthodox  consolation  there  is  no  scarcity  in  the  Old  Testament 
Mr  Whiston  assures  us,  it  is  almost  five  times  as  often  mentioned  as  in 
the  New.  It  may  be  so.  However,  instead  of  examining  into  the 
justness  of  this  nice  calculation,  I  shall  choose  rather  to  consider  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  word,  than  how  often  it  is  repeated.  Now, 
I  suppose  neither  I  nor  my  answerers  can  have  any  reasonable  objection 
to  St  John's  authority  in  this  matter;  who  speaking,  in  the  book  of  re- 
velation, of  the  useless  old  furniture  of  the  law,  says — and  death  and 
HEUi  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fibe:  this  is  the  second  deaik.^  From 
hence  it  appears  that  the  hell  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  very  difTerent 
thing  from  the  hell  of  the  New,  called,  the  lahe  of  fire;  nnce  the 
one  is  made  the  punishment,  or  at  least  the  extinction  of  the  other.  And 
to  remove  all  doubt,  the  apostle,  we  see,  calls  this  easting  into  ike  lake, 
a  second  death.  Must  not  then  the  lake  itself  be  a  second  hMf  And 
if  so,  coidd  the^r^^  or  the  Old  Testament  hell  be  any  other  than  the 
GRAVE  ?  The  next  words  tell  us,  that  <<  whosoever  was  not  fovmd  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Hfe,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.''^  So  that  the  sense 
of  the  whole  seems  to  be  this,  that  at  the  consummation  of  diings  (the 
subject  here  treated  of)  all  physical  and  moral  evil  shall  be  abobshed. 

8.  Again,  the  psalmist  says;  *< Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked — 
from  the  men  of  the  world — which  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  and 
whose  belly  thou  fillest  with  thy  hid  treasure. — As  for  me,  I  will  behold 
thy  face  in  righteousness :  /  sliall  he  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy 
likeness.**^  Many  moral  and  mystical  commentators  (and  perhaps  onr 
English  translators  themselves,  as  one  would  think  from  the  turn  of  their 
language)  understood  these  words  as  literally  pointing,  in  one  verse,  to 
SL  future  state,  and  in  the  other  to  a  resurrection.  And  in  this,  the  dis- 
senter, Leland,  as  I  remember,  in  some  of  his  things,  seems  much  to  tri- 
umph.    But  I  shall  show  that  it  means  nothing  less. 

They  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  say  our  translators,  who,  with 
great  piety,  had  their  heads  full  of  another.  Whereas  the  original 
word  literally  signifies  in  vitis,  the  Hebrew  being  a  plural  word  and 
having  no  singular:  which,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  is  a  convincii^ 
proof  that  the  ideas  of  the  common  users  of  tliis  language  were  only 
employed  about  tliis  life  ;  had  they  been  conversant,  like  us,  with  an- 
other, they  would  soon  have  found  a  singular  to  their  plural,  lliis  will 
be  thought  a  strange  paradox  by  tliose  I  have  to  do  with,  who  do  not 
know  that  plural  nouns  are  often  words  of  amplification,  not  of  uumbtr. 

•  P».  X¥i.  10.  t  Ch^>.  XX.  14.  t  Ver.  16,  §  Ps.  xvii.  14,  15, 
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As  our  tTMwWiUMf  roDder  it,  in  this  life,  so  the  Chaldee  Par.  goesa  step 
fortfaer,  and  renders  it,  in  life  eternal.  The  Sept.  translators,  who  best 
understood  their  own  idiom,  interpret  it  better  than  either,  ty  rjl  ^diji 
mitru^y  in  thie  life  of  theirs.  So  that  the  true  meaning  of  what  we  turn, 
their  portion  of  this  life,  amounts  to  this — they  are  perfectly  prosperous. 

And  now,  concerning  the  words  in  the  other  verse,  I  shall  be  satisfied^ 
toA^n  /  awahe  vnth  thy  liheness. — For  the  sense  of  these  I  shall  trans- 
cribe the  following  passage  of  an  excellent  critic,  and,  what  is  more,  a 
very  orthodox  divine. — "  The  Chaldee,"  says  Dr  Hammond,  (and  what 
sort  of  interpreters  they  were  we  have  seen  just  above)  '*  apply  this 
awaking  to  David;  when  I  shall  awake  I  shall  he  satisfied  with  the 
glory  of  thy  countenance.  And  so  it  hath  truth,  in  respect  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just. — But  all  the  other  interpreters  agree  to  apply  it  to 
this  glory;  it  r^  6(p6¥i»at  rijv  li^at  vov,  at  the  appearing  of  thy  glory,  say 
the  LXX. — cum  apparuerit  gloria  tua,  says  the  Latin;  (and  so  the 
Arabic  and  i£thiopic) — When  thy  fidelity  shall  awake,  saith  the  Syriac: 
and  so  most  probably  it  is  to  be  understood.  By  [^God^s glory  awaking'] 
signifying  his  glorious  and  powerful  interposition  to  David's  present 
rescue  from  his  enemies'  hands. — And  thus  the  learned  Castallio  took  it; 
turn  satiandus,  cum  tua  experrecta  fuerit  imago  ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
thy  likeness  skall  be  awaked.***  Other  interpreters,  and  those  of  the  first 
class,  who  make  the  awaking  to  refer  to  David,  suppose  it  to  signify  his 
morning  adorations  before  the  ark,  the  symbolic  residence  of  the  divine 
presence.f  But  that  David  was  here  speaking  in  the  language  of  the 
IttWy  and  not  of  the  gospel,  I  think,  all  but  determined  bigots  will  confess. 

9*  And  again :  '*  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever."  j:  By 
the  house  of  the  Lord  can  be  meant  nothing  else  but  the  tabernacle  or 
the  temple:  so  that,  for  ever,  or  as  the  Heb.  says,  to  length  of  days^ 
most  mean  that  mature  old  age,  which  the  law  promised  to  its  faithful 
adherents. 

10.  In  the  xxxvi  psalm,  the  sacred  writer  says,  ^^For  with  thee  is  the 
fountain  of  life:  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light."§     Here,  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  man,  a  text  is  produced,  which  teaches  the  eternity  of 
GrOD.     But  I  know  some,  who  think  there  is  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween these  two  truths. 

11." Like  sheep,"  says  the  psalmist,  "they  [the  wicked]  are  laid  in  the 
grave,  death  shall  feed  upon  them ;  and  the  upright  shall  have  dominion 
over  them  in  the  morning,  and  their  beauty  shall  consume  in  the  grave, 
from  their  dwelling.  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of 
the  grave,  for  he  shall  receive  me."||     The  literal  meaning  of  which  is, 

*  Annot.  00  the  xriith  psalm. 

^  Videtur  significare  David  arcaixi,  qiiam  sin^lis  temporibus  matutinis  Deum  adora- 
tann  adibat. — Cleric,  in  locum.  Pro  more  Hebr.  poescos,  ipsum  in  sanctuario  quotidle  in 
praesenlia  Dei  ad  arcam,  quod  divinse  prsBsentiee  symbolum  erat,  sese  velle  sistere,  quod 
ilii  ante  omnia  in  votis  fuit,  summoque  gaudlo  perfudiU — Hare  in  loc. 

X  Ps.  xxiii.  G.  §  Ver.  9.  ||  Ps.  xUx.  14,  15. 
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as  appears  by  the  context,  that  *'  the  wicked  should  be  imdmely  cut  off 
and  destroyed,— m  the  morning,  that  is,  by  the  judgment  of  the  law. 
which  was  administered  in  the  morning  hours  ;*  but  that  his  life,  and  the 
life  of  the  upright,  should  be  preserved  arid  prolonged.**  Here,  once 
for  all,  let  me  desire  the  objectors  to  consider,  what  it  is  that  is  ever  op- 
posed (in  the  many  passages  of  this  sort)  to  life,  reden^on^  Sfc.  It  is 
not  misery,  torments,  ^c,  as  it  must  have  been,  did  life  literally  ngnify 
eternal  life  in  a  future  state ;  but  it  is  death,  which  shows  it  was  a  UJe 
here  on  earth. 

12.  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me,"  says  he  again,  <<  with  thy  counsel,  and 
afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.^f  Or,  as  an  excellent  critic  has  it; 
Consilio  tuo  deduxisti  me,  et  postea  cum  gloria  excepisH  me.  <<  Thou 
wast,  or  shalt  be,  always  present  with  me  in  difficulties  and  distresses; 
and  shalt  lead  and  conduct  me  to  better  fortunes."  This  literal  sense 
the  context  requires. 

13.  <^  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's  children ; 
to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to  those  that  remember  his  command- 
ments to  do  them."(  This  is  so  far  from  intimating  9^  future  state,  that 
it  is  the  very  temporal  promise  annexed  to  the  second  law  of  the  deca- 
logue— '^  Showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep 
my  commandment8."§ 

14.  *<For  THERE  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for 
evermore."|| — Where?  In  the  habitation  of  brethren  living  together  in 
unity.  Nothing  else  then  can  be  meant,  but  that  death  and  dangers 
should  not  approach  a  house  so  strongly  united  in  itself. 

15.  In  the  book  of  Proverbs  it  is  said — "  The  wicked  is  driven  away 
in  his  wickedness :  but  the  righteous  hath  hofe  in  his  death."5" 
That  is,  "  the  righteous  hath  hope  that  he  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
most  imminent  dangers."  So  the  psalmist — ^*  upon  them  that  hope  in 
his  mercy ;  to  deliver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to  keep  them  alive  in 
famine."** — And  again,  "  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death ;  wilt 
not  thou  deliver  my  feet  from  falling,  that  I  may  walk  before  God  in  the 
light  of  the  living  ?"tt 

16.  And  again — "  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may 
depart  from  hell  beneath."]:^  That  is,  the  wise  man  prolongs  his  days 
here  on  earth,  and  escapes  that  untimely  death  which  attends  vice  and 
folly.  A  doctrine  perpetually  inculcated  throughout  this  book;  as  at 
chap.  X.  ver.  2,  28,  chap.  xi.  ver.  7,  chap.  xii.  ver.  28,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  16. 

And  again,  "  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  his  expectation  shall  perish ; 
and  the  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth."§§     And  again, — "  So  shall  the 

*  See  Jer.  xxi.  12.  "0  house  of  David,  thus  s&ith  the  Lord,  eJKctUe  judgment  in 
THB  MORNING,  aod  deh'ver  him  that  is  spoiled,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  lest  my  futy 
go  out  like  tire, — because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings." 

t  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24.  t  Pi.  dil.  17,  18.  §  Exod.  xx.  6.  ||  Ps.  cxxxiH.  3. 

1l  Chap.  xiv.  as.         ••  Ps.  xxxiii.  18,  19.  -ff  Ps.  Ivl.  13, 

XX  Pi-ov.  XV.  21.  §§  Prov.  xi.  7. 
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knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul:  when  thou  hast  found  it,  then 
there  shall  be  a  reward,  and  thy  expectation  shall  not  be  cut  off."*  In 
the  first  of  these  two  places  it  appears  by  the  context  (that  is,  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  these  moral  precepts  and  aphorisms)  that  the  expecUUian 
tohieh  should  deceive  is  that  of  worldly  wicked  men  to  establish  a  house 
in  their  posterity:  and  in  the  second,  the  expectaiian  which  should  not 
deceive  b  that  of  wise  and  virtuous  men  in  the  success  of  their  honest 
endeavours.  But  there  is  one  common  fallacy  which  runs  through  all 
the  reasoning  of  these  anti-critics ;  it  is  this,  that  having  taken  the  point 
in  question  [whether  a  future  state  be  taught  in  the  Old  Testament]  for 
granted,  they  confine  all  expressions,  capable  of  either  sense  considered 
alone,  to  the  sense  which  supports  their  own  opinion.  Whereas,  while 
the  matter  is  in  question,  fair  reasoning  requires,  that  such  texts  be  con- 
sidered as  indifferent  to  either  sense,  till  determined  by  the  context,  and 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

17-  We  conclude  with  the  freacheb,  who  says,  that  ^'  wisdom  giveth 
life  to  them  that  have  it:''f  and  so  says  the  law  of  Moses  likewise  (which 
is  here  alluded  to)  and  yet  it  gives  nothing  but  the  things  of  this  life. 

IS.  Again:  <^  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  his  days 
be  prolonged,  yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear 
Goi).''^  What  is  meant  by  this,  the  very  following  words  declare :  ^^  But 
it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days, 
which  are  as  a  shadow;  because  he  feareth  not  before  God."§ — That  is, 
though  the  wicked  be  suffered  to  go  on  for  some  time,  yet  for  all  that, 
vengeance  shall  overtake  and  arrest  him  in  the  middle  of  his  course.|| 

19*  And  again — "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy 
heart  dieer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy 
hearty  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these 
things  Grod  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.  Therefore  remove  sorrow 
from  thy  heart,  and  put  away  evil  from  thy  flesh ;  for  childhood  and 
youth  are  vanity  ."IT  That  is,  ''  in  giving  an  innocent  and  lawful  indul- 
gence to  thy  youth,  take  heed  lest  thou  transgress  the  bounds  of  virtue 
and  piety.  For  know,  that  God  will  certainly  punish  thy  offences,  either 
in  thy  own  person,  or  in  thy  posterity." 

These  are  all  the  passages  of  moment  (till  we  come  to  the  prophets) 
which  I  could  find  have  been  objected  to  the  opinion,  That  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment  is  not  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  By  which 
it  appears,  that  the  objectors  have  been  very  inattentive  to  what  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  Old  Testament  should  have  his  thoughts  constantly  at- 
tached, namely,  to  these  three  things;  to  the  context;  to  the  genius  of 
the  eastern  style  ;  and  to  the  economy  under  which  the  early  Hebrews 
lived,  that  is  to  say,  an  extraordinary  providence.  But  this  last  fault, 
though  the  most  inexcusable  of  all,  they  all  have  in  common  with  the  late 
Jewish  writers ;  who,  considering  only  the  dispensation  under  which 

•  Prw.  xxiv.  14.         t  Eccl.  vii.  12.         J  Chap.  viii.  ver.  12.         §  Eccl.  viii.  13. 
II  See  note  G  G,  at  the  end  of  tliis  book.  IT  Chap.  xi.  ver.  9,  et  seq. 
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themselves  lived,  thought  it  harsh  and  unnatural  to  interpret  these  texts 
with  reference  to  worldly  good  and  evil,  which  they  saw  unequally  dis- 
tributed. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears,  that  all  these  passages,  in  their  ob- 
vious BJid  primary  sense,  relate  to  the  things  of  this  lije;  and  that  some 
of  them  are  expressed  by  the  Holy  Spint  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  it 
now  evident,  they  had  likewise  a  spiritual  and  sublimer  being,  and  do 
indeed  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  law,  by  the  gospel. 

The  texts  •  here  examined  are  urged  in  common  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians.  But,  besides  these,  the  Jews  have  a  set  of  texts  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  which  the  Cliristians  have  never  yet  ventured  to  put  upoo 
duty.  As  they  are  most  of  them  of  the  nature  of  riddles^  riddles,  for  me, 
they  shall  remain :  only,  for  the  curious  reader's  satisfaction^  I  shall  mark 
out  what  the  rabbins  bring  from  the  Pentateuch  to  prove  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  souly  and  the  resurrection  of  the  hody^  as  they  are  collected 
by  the  learned  Manasseh  Ben-Israel,  in  his  tract  De  Resurrectione  Mar- 
tuorum.  For  the  immortality,  I  Kings  i.  31;  PsaL  cxvi.  7f  8,  9; 
£xod.  xix.  6,  chap,  xxxiii.  ver.  20;  Levit.  vii.  25;  Deut.  xiv.  I,  2,  chap, 
xxii.  ver.  7,  chap,  xxxii.  ver.  47. — For  the  besubrectiok,  Gen.  iiL  IS^ 
chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  10;  Exod.  xv.  6;  Levit.  xxv.;  Numb.  xv.  30,  chap. 
xviii.  ver.  28 ;  Deut.  iv.  4,  chap,  xxxii.  ver.  39»  chap.  xxxiiL  ver.  6.  But 
though  the  reader  will  find  many  diverting  things  on  this  head  in  Bfa- 
nasseh  Ben-Israel,  yet  they  must  all  give  place  to  the  curious  oonunent 
of  Rabbi  Tanchum  on  the  following  words  of  1  Sam.  zzt.  29*  **  The 
soul  of  my  Liord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lomo  thy 
God:  and  the  souls  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling  out,  as  out  of 
the  middle  of  a  sling.''  Sententia  est  omnium  interpretum  (says  this  pro- 
found rabbi)  quod  ad  hunc  textum,  esse  ipsum  per  modum  commonitioDii 
[qu&  declaratur]  quisnam  futurus  sit  animae  status,  et  ad  quid  tandem 
deventura  sit,  postquam  k  corpore  separata  fuerit ;  atque  oetendere  dwqjUi- 
cem  esse  ipsi  statuni,  viz.  quibusdam  animabus  esse  gradum  sublimem  et 
locum  stabilem,  apud  Dominum  suum,  dum  vita  immortal!  fruantur,  nee 
morti  nee  perditioni  obnoxiee:  aliis  autcm  ludere  fluctus  naturec,  adeo  ot 
requiem  et  consistendi  locum  non  invcniant,  verum  dolores  perpefuos  et 
cruciatus  continuos,  cum  interna  durationcy  instar  lapidis,  qui  ^  fonda 
projectus  circumrotatur  in  aere  pro  ratione  virium  jacientis,  dein  vi  sot 
naturali  gravitate  in  terram  decidit.  Animse  vero  nee  inest  gravitas  qoe 
ipsam  deorsum,  nee  levitas  quse  sursum  ferat ;  ideoque  in  perpetua  est 
coiifusione,  perturbatione,  tristitia,  et  dolore  usque  tn  teternum.  Atqoe 
hsBC  revera  sententia  est  sapientum  et  philosophohum. — How  profoand 
a  doctrine!  and  how  noble  an  original!  But  this  is  not  the  first,  by  a 
thousand,  which  has  been  raised  from  a  metaphor,  out  of  the  hot- bed  of 
theologic  wisdom  and  philosophy.  An  abuse,  that  some  cooler  thinkers 
of  late  have  fancied  they  could  never  get  well  rid  of,  till  they  had  turned 
the  few  doctritics  of  true  Christianity  back  again  into  metaphors.  And 
they  have  succeeded  to  admiration. 
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SECT.  IV. 

W»  cofisi^  at  IcBgfli  to  the  texts  of  the  New  Testambi^t,  which  ai^ 
itrgM  to  prove,  agaSnist  ifiself,  ttiAt  Hfi  and  imntortaUty  was  brdUght  id 
HgHi  by  tile  01li>. 

I.  The  first  is  that  fiunoua  argumetit  of  Jesus  against  the  Sadduce^is : 
*' Jesus  amwercd  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  scrip- 
tnre^  ttot  the  power  of  Grod. — But  an  touching  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead;  Hatve  ye  not;  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  sayhig^ 
Tarn  die  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob? 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.***  Now  this  very  texti 
had-  it  been  impartially  considered,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince these  answerers  of  the  truth  here  contended  for.  At  least  it  con- 
vineed  a  mfuch  wiser  man,  the  excellent  Hugo  Gaotius,  whose  words 
t6  his  friend  Ger.  Vossius  are  as  follow :  "  In  Mosis  lege  (non  dico  in 
▼etefi-  Testamento :  nam  de  prophetis,  prsesertim  posterioribus,  res  longe 
Ma.  est)  cetemsB  vitae  non  fieri  mentionem  nisi  per  umbras,  aut  ratiohis 
<$<ifisequentiam,  certissimum  mihi  videtur,  Christi  auctoritate,  qui  Sad- 
dncBtos  ndn  verbis  directis,  sed  ratiddnando  refellit."f  There  is  not,  I 
repeat  it,- any  plain  text  in  the  whole  Bible  (and  this  is  amongst  the 
plailiest)  so  strangely  mistaken  and  perverted:  for,  1.  The  appellation  of 
tkeGoD  of  Abraham^  ^c,  is  generally  understood  to  be  quoted  by  ouf* 
blessed  Lord^  as  a  direct  proof  {  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  body,  in 
the  same  manner  that  St  Paul  urges  the  case  of  Jesus: — **But  now  is 
ChiistHsenfirom  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fhiits  of  them  that  slept.^j 
But  can  any  thing  be  more  irrational  or  absurd?  The  bodies  of  Abra- 
haiil  aild  the  patriarchs  were  yet  in  dust,  and  reduced  to  their  primitive 
esrthi-  80  that  in  this  sense,  the  reasoning  is  so  fhr  from  proving  that 
CM  WASiroT  the  God  of  the  dead,  that  it  proves;  he  was.  For  Abraham's 
body  coffdaued  yet  lifeless  at  the  very  time  When  God  was^  called  hts 

•  Mat.  xxH.  29— •^.2. 

f  Ep.  I^.  ed.  Am.  1687.  EpiscopIus  had  tlie  very  same  idea  of  this  argument — **  Et 
Me  ^Ifiniaamn,  qim  inter  Jtidieos  erst,  circa  vitam  foturi  sircuH  discrepautia  arguit  pro- 
■itsfones  lege  factas  tales  esse  ut  ex  iis  certi  quid  de  vita  futuri  sasculi  non  possit  colligi. 
Quod  et  Servator  noster  non  obscure  iniiuit,  cum  resurrectionem  mortuurum  colligit,  Mai, 
xtli.'  watk  fsxr  pmrnlMO  aliquo  legl  addito,  sed  ex  general!  tantum  illo  prum!>80  Def ,  quo  se 
Dtum  Abrafaanri,  Isaaci,  et  Jacobi  futurum  spoponderat:  qme  t&men  ilia  coJlectio  magis 
nititur  cognitione  intentionis  divinae  sub  generalibus  istis  verbis  occultatae  aut  comprehens», 
dequa'Chiisto  certb  constabat,  quam  necessaria  consequentia  sive  verborum  vi  ac  virtute 
Vttii/eBtA  qiialU  tiunc  et  in  verbis  Nov!  Testament!,  ubi  vita  ostema  et  resurrectio  mortuo- 
mm  pronun  et  puppim  fiaidunt  totius  reUgionis  Christiaote,  et  tam  elare  ac  diserte  promit*- 
Wiftltr  ut'iiiB  hiscere  quidem  contra  quis  possit/' — lust.  Theol.  lib.  iii.  sect.  I.  cap.  2. 

$  M.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Defense  des  Sentimens  sur  THistuire  Critique,  ha^  fallen  intothii 
Bii4ake. — Ndtrer  Seigneur  presse  ces  termes,  en  sorte  quMl  suppose  qu'il  ne  faut  qu'entendre 
l&langue  dans  laquelle  I'Ecriture  parle  pour  rfctmnoitre  la  resurrection^  Matt.  xxii.  31. — 
I)  ne  &iit  que  lire  ce  ralsonnement  de  Jesus  Christ,  pour  sentir  qu'il  est  tir6  de  cette 
j  txpresAion,  itre  le  Dieu  de  queiqu'un,  que  I'oa  ne  pourroit  appliquer  h  Dieu,  si  celui,  duot 
'       on  dit  qu'il  est  le  Dieu,  etoit  mart  sans  devoir  jamau  rf/tf*ciYfr.— Pp.  102, 103. 

§  1  Cor.  XV.  20. 
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God:  whatsoever  was  to  be  the  future  condition  of  it,  that  could  not  in- 
fluence the  present  appellation  of  the  God  of  Israel.  What  hath  led  men 
into  this  mistake  is  the  introduction  to  the  argument,— 6fi/  tu  Umching 
the  resurrection  of  the  deady — ^which  they  supposed  an  exordium  to  a 
direct  proof:  whereas  it  is  an  intimation  only,  to  what  an  indireci  proof 
tended;  namely,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  might  be  infened 
through  the  medium  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul;  which  was  the 
only  point  Jesus  proposed  to  prove  directly  to  them.  The  case  stood 
thus:  he  was  here  arguing  against  the  Sadducees.  Now  these  SQp> 
ported  their  opinion,  of  no  resurrection  of  the  body^  on  a  principle  that 
the  soul  had  no  separate  existenccy  but  fell  into  nothing  at  the  diaaolatioa 
of  its  union  with  the  body;  which  principle  once  overthrown,  they  had 
nothing  left  to  oppose  to  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  or  the  preaching 
of  Jesus.  Against  this  principle  therefore  our  blessed  Liord  thus  divineJy 
argues: — "But  as  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  you  ground 
your  denial  of  it  on  this  supposition,  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body; 
but  you  err  as  much  in  not  knowing  the  scriptures,  as  in  not  rightly  con- 
ceiving of  the  power  of  God.  For  the  words  of  the  law,  which  you  allow 
to  be  a  good  authority,  directly  prove  that  the  soul  doth  not  die  with  the 
body,  but  hath  a  separate  existence.  Now  Moses  tells  us,  that  God,  long 
afler  the  death  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  called  himself  their  God: 
but  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  hut  of  the  Umng;  therefore  the  souls 
•of  those  patriarchs  are  yet  existing  in  a  separate  state.** — This  is  the  force 
/of  the  argument* 

2.  The  second  mistake  is,  that  Jesus,  by  these  words,  innnuates  that 
Moses  CULTIVATED  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  or  a,  future  state.  But 
here  again  the  objectors  seem  to  forget,  against  whom  the  argument  is 
addressed,  the  Sadducees.  Now  these  not  only  held  that  Moses  did 
not  teachf  but  that  he  did  not  believe  that  doctrine.  This  was  the 
error  Jesus  aimed  to  confute ;  and  only  this ;  because  the  opinion  that 
Moses  did  not  teach  or  cultivate  it,  was  no  error  at  all,  as  appears, 
amongst  many  other  reasons,  even  frbm  hence :  that  the  Jews  might 
reasonably  understand  the  title  of  the  God  ofAbraluim,  Sfc.  to  mean  the 
peculiar  tutelary  God  of  Abraham's  family ;  for  the  terms  Jacob  and  Isr^ 
are  frequently  used  in  scripture  for  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews;  jianm 
for  the  whole  order  of  the  priesthood;  Dan,  Judah,  Sfc,  for  the  whob 
body  of  each  tribe:  and,  as  in  reason  they  might,  so  by  the  history  of  the 
early  Jews,  we  find  in  fact,  they  did  understand  it  in  this  sense. 

The  real  force  therefore  of  the  text,  here  urged,  amounts  to  this,  fitm 
Jesus's  argument  it  appears,  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  mighl 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  writings  of  Mose^:  which  inference  I  not  only 
grant  some  early  Jews  did  make,  but  have  proved  likewise;  though  act 
indeed  from  these  words,  for  the  reason  given  above.  And  so  much  my 
answerers  might  have  understood,  had  they  only  observed  that  this  has 

*  See  note  H  II,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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an  the  marks  of  a  new  argument,*  unknown  to  the  Pharisees;  as  indeed 
bodi  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  character,  and  the  impression  he  would 
make  on  his  opposers,  seemed  to  require  it  should  be.  Accordingly  we 
find  they  are  struck  dumb ;  and  the  muUUtide  that  heard  this  were  aatan-- 
ieked  ai  his  doctrine.^  But  would  either  of  them  have  been  so  affected 
with  an  old  foundered  argument,  long  hackneyed  in  the  schools  and  83ma- 
gogoes^  of  the  Pharisees?  Nay,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  than  new? 
for  the  words,  /  am  the  God  of  Abraham^  &c.  as  delivered  by  Moses, 
were  supposed,  both  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  to  be  spoken  of  a 
HATioiiAX  God;  as  in  Gen.  xvii.  8,  9.  xxvi.  3.  xxviii.  13.  They  there- 
fore could  not  see  how  it  implied  the  continued  existence  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  &c  But  Jesus,  in  using  the  word  God,  to  signify  the  Maker 
and  Lord  of  all  things,  rightly  inferred  that  the  patriarchs  still  continued 
to  exist  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  modem  rabbins  employed  this 
argoment  very  familiarly  for  a  resurrection;  but  they  borrowed  it  firom 
the  GOSPEL,  as  they  have  done  many  other  things :  the  reason  of  which, 
our  rablnnical  commentators,  such  as  Lightfoot,  not  apprehending,  have 
supposed  the  horrovmng  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  lenders:  but  more  of 
this  matter  in  its  place. 

Thus  much  for  this  celebrated  text.  In  which,  however,  the  learned 
Dr  Sheriock,  the  late  bishop  of  London,  finds  enough  to  support  him- 
sdif  in  his  own  opinion,  That  the  law  of  Moses  afforded  a  good  proof  of 
a  failure  state  to  the  ancient  Jews.^  But  to  whom  did  it  afford  this 
proof?  To  the  ancient  Jews,  who  understood  the  words  in  the  text,  in 
question,  to  relate  to  a  national  God;  or  to  us  Christians,  who  under- 
stand them  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe?  Now  though  I  cannot  agree 
with  his  Lordship  in  this  conclusion,  yet  I  agree  with  him  in  a  better 
thing,  which  is,  t?iat  the  law  of  Moses  affords  a  good  proof  of  its  own 
SSmmty;  indeed,  by  a  medium  his  Lordship  never  thought  of,  namely, 
that  U  afforded  no  proof  of  a  future  state  at  all.  But  what  if  his  Lord- 
ship meant  no  more  than  what  his  respectable  father  endeavoured  to 
prove,  I  viz.  that  the  extraordinary  providence  (which  I  bold  to  be 
the  very  circumstance  which  kept  the  Jews  from  the  knowledge  of  a 
future  state)  indeed  shows  that  they  had  the  knowledge  of  it?  If  this 
be  the  case,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  their  proof  of  &  future  state  from 
file  ULW,  begins  just  where  my  proof  of  its  divinity  ends. 

II.  We  come  next  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus; 
where  the  former,  being  in  hell,  desires  Abraham,  whom  he  saw  afar  off 
in  paradise,  to  send  Lazarus  to  his  father's  house,  to  testify  to  his 
brethren,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  lest  they  too  should  come 

*  See  note  I  I,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Mat.  xxii.  33. 

X  The  learned  Pococke,  speaking  of  this  argument,  says.  His  e  lege  depromptis  cum 
SidducBos  Ad  silentium  adegisset  Christus,  dicitur  perculsam  fuisse  turbam  doctrin&  ejus. 
Uode  patet  luculentiori  ipsum  contra  eos  argumento  usum,  quam  ullo  adhuc  usi  fuerant 
TWistei. — ^Nots  miscell.  ad  Portam  Mosis,  cap.  vi. 

^  Sermons  by  the  bishop  of  London. 

II  Sermons  by  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a  Future 
Sute,  p  141. 
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into  that  place  of  torment:  to  whicli  Abraham  replies:  ''  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  perauaded,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead."  *  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  both  Moses  and  the 
prophets  taught  a  future  $taU  of  rewards  and  pumshmenis.  But,  hers 
again,  the  objectors  are  quite  beside  the  matter.  As^  in  the  focoMr  caaev 
they  would  not  see,  the  argument  was  directed  against  the  Sadducbbs; 
so  here,  by  as  perverse  a  connivance,  they  will  not  reflect,  tlMit  this 
parable  is  addressed  to  the  Phabisees.  It  is  certain  we  must  judge  of 
the  drift  and  design  of  every  rational  discourse  from  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Now  had  this  parable  been  told  to  thf 
Sadducees,  whose  grand  error  it  was,  to  deny  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments;  and  had  the  rich  man  been  represented  as  a  Saddnces^ 
who  was  too  late  convinced  of  his  mistake,  and  wanted  to  undeceive  his 
Other's  house>  which  his  evil  doctbikes  had  perverted;  had  this,  I  say, 
been  the  case,  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  the  objectoi^s 
inference,  which  I  suppose  to  be  this:  that  ^'it  appears  as  plainly  fim 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewardi  and 
punishments,  as  if  one  came  back  from  that  state  to  tell  us  aou"  On  the 
contrary,  the  parable  was  particularly  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  the 
great  patrons  of  a  future  state,  and  who  sedulously  taught  it  in  oppesi- 
tion  to  the  Sadducees.  It  is  introduced  in  this  manner:  ^  And  the 
Phabisees  also,  who  were  covsToud  [^'X«^yve*/],  heard  all  theee  things: 
and  they  derided  him.^f  For  which  they  are  thus  reproved:  **  Ye  are 
they  which  justify  yourselves  before  men;  but  God  knoweth  your 
hewrts."  X  ^^  ^^^  presently  follows  the  parable.  Their  capital  errors 
therefore  were  errors  of  pbactice,  avarice  and  luxury.  And  it  was  to 
reform  these,  that  a  rich  Pharisee  is  represented  as  without  any  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  living  in  all  kind  of  delicacy,  and  dying  impeniteuL 
This  man,  when  he  comes  into  the  other  world,  finds  so  iU  &  reception 
there,  that  he  wants  one  to  be  sent  to  his  brethren  (who  believed,  doubtless, 
as  he  did,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state)  to  warn  them  of  their  evil  ways, 
and  to  assure  them,  that  luxury  and  inhumanity,  unrepented  of^  would 
assuredly  damn  them.  Which  information,  he  thought,  would  be  best 
enforced  by  a  miracle :  **  If  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they 
will  BEFSNT."  §  (Where  observe,  it  is  not — they  will  bbuie V£.)  To 
this  common  mistake,  Abraham's  reply  is  extremely  pertinent:  ^'  If  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  theagli 
one  rose  from  the  dead:"  t.  e.  <*  If  they  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  whose  authority  they  acknowledge,  ||  and  whose  missions  weie 
confirmed  by  so  many  and  ^ell-attested  miracles,  neither  i%iil  they  ngaid 
a  new  one,  of  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man.  (Nor,  in  fact,  were  the 
Pharisees  at  all  soflened  into  repentance  by  the  return  of  that  Laaiut. 
the  namesake  of  this  in  the  parable,  whom  Jesus  raised  Urom  the  dead) 
Now  Moses  and  the  prophets  have  denounced  the  most  severe  tbivaten* 

•  LiOie  xTi.  31.  t  Ver.  14.  J  V«r.  15. 

4  Vrr.  30.  ||  See  note  K  K.  at  thu  f  nd  of  this  bo^ 
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ngBy  on  the  fmH  of  God,  i^nst  vice  and  impenitenee."  This  is  the 
force  of  the  argument;  in  which  we  see  the  question  of  a  fuiure  ^ta^  is 
BO  more  ooacemed,  than  thus  fkr  onlj,  that  God  will  punish,  either  heri 
or  kereqfhr,  Moses  and  ^e  prophets  threatened  the  punishment  herei 
and,  wlnle  here  it  was  executed,  die  Jews  looked  no  farther:  but  when 
tiie  eaKtraardino§y  providence,  by  which  that  punishment  was  adndnis- 
tend,  had  eeased,  the  Jews  began,  from  those  very  promises  and  denun-* 
eiatiiis,  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  an  hereafter^  where  all  inequalities 
ahmdd  be  set  even,  and  God's  threats  and  promises  executed  to  the  full; 
thoogfa  still,  with  less  confidence,  if  they  reasoned  rightly,  than  the 
pagans  had  to  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  same  principles ;  since 
their  law  had  informed  them  of  a  truth  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind; 
namely,  that  the  whole  race  was  condemned  to  a  state  of  death  and 
mortaihyy  a  return  to  dust  from  whence  man  was  taken,  for  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam.  So  that  all  which  good  logic  or  criticism  will  autho* 
rise  the  believers  of  a  future  state  to  draw  from  this  parable,  is  this, 
ikai  God  ii  a  severe  punisker  of  unrepentant  luxury  and  inhumanity. 

fiat  now  admit  the  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  objectors;  and  what 
willfcAow!  That  Moses  taught  a  future  state^  the  proposition  I  op- 
pose ?  No ;  but  that  from  Moses  and  the  prophets  together  a  future  state 
mi^t  be  collected,  a  proposition  I  have  no  occasion  to  oppose.  For 
when  ikte  prophets  are  joined  to  Moses,  and  have  explained  the  spirituai 
meaning  of  his  law,  and  developed  the  hidden  sense  of  it,  I  may  well 
aUow  that  from  both  together  a  learned  Pharisee  might  collect  the  truth 
of  the  dootrine,  without  receding  one  tittle  from  my  argument 

III.  '^  When  the  lawyer  in  the  gospel,"  say  these  objectors,  '*  had 

made  that  most  important  demand,*  Master ,  what  shall  I  do  to  in* 

kerit  eternal  life,  our  blessed  Lord  referd  him  to  what  was  written  in 

ike  km:  and  upon  his  giving  a  sound  and  judicious  answer,  approves  of 

ity  and  lor  satisfitction  to  his  question,  tells  him,  This  do  and  thou  shaU 

Uoe/*     TUs  is  the  objection.     And  to  this  St  Paul  shall  give  an  answer 

— Is  ike  Ukw  then  agaihst  the  promises  of  God?     God  forbid.     Far 

if  thetm  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  rigk» 

teousmen  skould  have  been  by  the  law.  But  ^  scripture  hath  concluded 

sii  umdetn  sin;  that  the  promise  by  taith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given 

h  them  that  believe,  "f     We  must  therefore  think  that  this  lawyer  was 

better  at  disdnctions  than  the  objector  who  brings  him  into  his  caiM, 

ind  inquired,  (in  this  most  important  demand)  of  the  agsitda,  not  oi 

liie  csEi>£NDA,  in  order  to  salvation.     And  so  his  words  bear  witness — 

If^at  shall  I  DO  to  be  saved? 

IV.  In  what  follows,  I  hardly  think  the  objectors  can  be  serious. 
Starch  ike  scriptures  (says  Jfisus  to  the  Jews)  for  in  tkem  te  thikr 
TX  BAVB  eternal  life — ttt  ifUi^  ^itilrc  t»  mvraus  ^miv  mltnnof  ixi^tp—and 
^hey  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
MIGHT  HAVB  LiFE.f     The  homicidcf  Jews,  to  whom  these  words  are 

*  Luke  X.  25.  t  Gnl.  iii.  21,  22.  ^  John  v.  39,  40.  §  Vcr.  l(i. 
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addressed,  thought  they  had  eternal  life  in  their  9criptures; — ^thbbb* 
FOBE,  say  the  objectors,  they  had  eternal  life.  If  I  allow  this  tkere^ 
fbre^  they  must  allow  me  another — ^thesefore  the  mission  of  Jesus  was 
vain,  being  anticipated  by  that  of  Moses,  who  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality  to  light  by  the  jjlw. — And  if  righteousness  came  by  the  law^  says 
the  apostle,  then  is  Christ  dead  in  vain.  This  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  objectors'  interpretation,  and  gives  us,  to  be  sure,  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  reasoning  of  the  ever  blessed  Jesus. — By  the  same 
art  of  inferring,  I  suppose  too  they  will  conclude,  that,  when  St  Fail 
says  to  the  unbelieving  Jew — '<  And  thou  art  confident  that  thou  thyself 
art  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  in- 
structor of  the  foolish,  and  a  teacher  of  babes;"*  they  will  conclude,  I 
say,  that  therefore  it  was  the  Jew,  and  not  St  Paul,  who  was  indeed 
the  guide  of  the  blindy  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darhness^  an  M- 
structor  of  the  foolish^  and  a  teacher  of  babes.  In  earnest,  if  Jssvjs,  ia 
these  words,  taught,  that  the  Jewish  scriptures  gave  eternal  Ufsy  (and 
the  Jews  could  not  have  what  their  scriptures  did  not  ^ve)  he  oertainly 
taught  a  very  different  doctrine  from  St  Paul,  who  expressly  tells  us, 

that  IF  THERE  HAD  BEEN  A  LAW  GIVEN  WHICH  COULD  HAVE  OIYBV 
LIFE,  VERILT  RIGHTEOUSNESS  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  BY  THE  LAW.f      All 

therefore  that  these  words  of  Jesus  teach  us  is,  that  the  Jews  thoitoht 
they  had  eternal  life  by  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  For  the  troth  of  what 
is  thus  charged  upon  them,  we  have  the  concurrent  tegdmoay  of  the 
apostles ;  who  wrote  large  portions  of  their  efistles  to  prove,  not  only 
that  they  thought  so,  but  that  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  so  thinking. 
For  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  that  unto  the  angels 
[who  delivered  the  law  to  Moses]  hath  he  [Grod]  not  put  in  subfectiom 
the  WORLD  TO  COME,  whereofVf^  speah.^ 

But  though  we  should  suppose,  the  words — ye  thinh  ye  have  eternal 
lifsy  considered  separately,  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  these  were 
only  their  thoughts,  yet  being  opposed  to  the  following  words:  Ye  wiU 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  bhght  have  life,  (K«i  ov  ^"ktrt  ikht^  wfif  ^ 
ha  ^«^v  tx9iTf,)  they  show,  that  whoever  thought  so  besides,  it  was  not 
Jesus,  whose  argument  stands  thus — <'  The  scriptures,  I  affirm,  and  am 
ready  to  prove,  do  testify  of  me.  What  reason  then  have  you  to  dis- 
own my  character?  it  cannot  surely  be,  because  I  preach  up  a  new  doe- 
trine  of  life  and  immortality.  For  you  yourselves  teach  that  doctrine: 
and  what  is  more,  you  understand  several  passages  in  your  own  scrip- 
tures, to  signify  eternal  life;  which  I  own,  in  their  spiritual  meaning  do 
so.  Now  that  life  which  you  think  you  have  by  your  scriptorea,  bat 
HAVE  not,  do  I  here  ofier  unto  you,  that  te  might  indeed  katb 
life."  But  if  men  had  duly  considered  this  discourse  of  Jesus  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  they  would  have  seen  the  main  drift  and  purpoee  of 
it  was  to  rectify  this  fatal  mistake  of  theirs,  in  thinking  they  had  tftma( 
life  in  their  scriptures.  In  one  place  he  telb  them,  that  those  who 
•  Rom.  il.  19.      *      ^  t.Gal.  iil.  81.  t  Chip.  H.  vw.  6. 
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heard  hU  word  had pcused from  death  to  life.^    And  again,  the  hour 
ie  coming^  and  now  iSy  when  the  dead  sJiaU  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God*\    Where,  by  death,  and  the  deady  is  meant  the  condition  of  those 
under  the  lawy  subject  to  the  condemnation  of  mortality. 

V.  The  objectors  have  produced  St  Paul  likewise  to  confute  the  prin- 
ciple here  laid  down.     This  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  says 
«»*'  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  also  perish  without 
law:  and  cu  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law^  shall  be  Judged  by  the  law.  ^ 
Now,  say  the  objectors,  "  had  the  law  concealed  a  future  state  from  the 
Jews,  it  is  plain  they  were  not  equitably  dealt  with,  since  they  were  to 
be  judged  in  a  future  state."    This  brings  to  mind  an  objection  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  against  the  divinity  of  Moseses  law;  and  the  answer  which 
this  text  enabled  me  to  give  to  him,  will  show,  that  in  these  words  of 
St  Paul,  the  objectors  have  chosen  the  most  unlucky  text  for  their  pur- 
pose in  the  whole  New  Testament.   His  Lordship's  objection  is  in  these 
words,  **  If  Moses  knew  that  crimes  were  to  be  punished  in  another  life, 
he  decdved  the  people  [in  not  acquainting  them  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
fitiure  state"].     If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  it  with  horror,  that  God  de- 
ceived both  him  and  them. — The  Israelites  had  better  things  to  hope, 
and  worse  to  fear,"  &c.     Now  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  replied  to 
this  impious  charge,  elsewhere,  §  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  words  of 
St  Paol  above  are  a  full  confutation  of  it,  where  he  says,  that  as  many 
Q$  haoe  sinned  in  the  laiVy  shall  he  judged  by  the  law:  that  is,  shall  be 
judged  on  the  principles  of  a  law  which  denounced  punishment  to  vice, 
and  reward  to  virtue.     Those  who  had  already  received  the  punishment 
which  that  law  denounced  should  he  judged  to  have  done  so;  those,  who 
in  the  times  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  extraordinary  providence  had 
escaped  or  evaded  punishment,  should  have  it  hereafter.     Nothing  is 
clearer  than  this  interpretation.    For  observe,  I  pray  you,  the  difference 
of  the  predication  between  wicked  men  without  the  laWy  and  the  wicked 
men  tmder  the  law.   The  first  shall  perish^  dTtixov^rmt :  the  second  sJiall 
be  Judged,  x^t^o»rmt,  or  brought  to  trial.     For  though  x^ipn  be  often 
ased  in  the  New  Testament  for  KurctK^ipM,  yet  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  not 
to  used  here,  both  from  the  sense  of  the  place,  and  the  apostle's  change 
of  terms,  for  which  I  think  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  but  this, 
that  K^t^owrm  is  opposed  to  dxoKw^rttt.    From  all  this,  I  think,  it  ap- 
pears, that  my  objectors  were  as  much  mistaken  in  their  urging  this 
text  against  my  principles,  as  the  noble  Lord  in  supposing  that  the 
reality  of  a  future  state  was  a  condemnation  of  the  equity  of  the  law. 
But  both  took  it  for  granted,  and  foolishly  enough,  that  those  who  did 
not  live  under  the  sanction  of  a  future  state  could  never,  consistently 
with  justice,  be  summoned  before  the  tribunal  there  erected. 

[IL]  We  are  now  got  to  the  very  palladium  of  the  cause,  the  famous 
eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews :  where  it  is  said,  that  by  faith,  Abel, 

♦  John  ▼.  24.  t  Ver.  26.  %  Chap.  ii.  Tcr.  12. 

^  S«e  ft  view  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  351,  he,,  of  this  edition. 
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Enpch^  Noah^  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moae^,  &c.,  peiibrm^ 
all  their  acceptable  works — That  they  looked  fir  a  heavenfy  city — Tha^ 
they  saw  the  promises  afar  offy  and  were  persuaded  of  tkewh  and  ^w- 
braced  them,  and  desired  a  heavenly  country — Th^t  they  cdl  died  in 
faith— Thsit  Moses  esteemed  the  reproach  ^  Chb^s^  gr^^  riekss  ikon 
the  treasures  of  Egypt — That  by  faith  the  Jewish  leaders  didoU  their 
great  and  marvellous  worh — That  their  very  wQf»en  despised  deaik^  in 
hopes  to  obtain  a  part  in  the  resurrection  qf  (hs  jMSt — Aq4  thai  4fU 
these  obtained  a  good  report  tb]$.ovqu  ]?Aiv^r-:-T\fih  P^y  4^  ot^ectiCffiy 
plainly  shows,  th9.t  a  future  state  of  re^^^rds  ajxd  puDifihtnents^  or  moR 
properly,  the  Christian  (toctrioe  of  lifi^  and  immortalityy  w  taught  by 
the  LAW. — To  which  I  answer, 

1.  That  if  this  be  true,  the  eleventh  chapter  4ii*ectly  eonjfci^idicti  all 
the  rest  of  the  epistle:  in  which,  as  we  have  shown,  there  ar«  mpre 
express  declarations,  that  life  and  immortality  ipra^  i^^  kooym  or  jb^oght 
by  the  law,  than  in  al}  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  betides* 
And  for  which,  indeed,  a  very  good  re^upn  i]Qay  be  assigned,  9s  it  was 
solely  addressed  to  the  Jews,  amongst  \fhom  this  fatal  prejudice,  that  a 
future  state  mas  taught  by  the  law,  was  then,  and  has  contiDiied  ever 
since  to  be,  the  strongest  impediovent  to  their  conversioq.  For  is  it 
possible,  that  a  writer,  who  had  said,  that  tlte  law  rjMnde  noil^g  pfr- 
feet,  but  the  ^a^NGING  in  of  a  better  hope  ^id  \ — Th^  C^e^^t  hath 
obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry  thfn  Mos^s,  by  how  niuck  also  he 
is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenavT;  which  is  estaN^hcd  upon 
better  promises; — That  the  law  was  only  a  SHApoyr  of  gooi> 
THINGS  TO  COME,  and  not  the  very  image;  is  it  possible,  I  say,  that 
such  a  writer  should  forget  himself  before  he  c^e  to  the  end  of  his 
epistle,  and,  in  contradiction  to  all  this,  afRrm  that  life  and  immartaliiy 
was  known  and  taught  under  the  law?  We  may  venture  to  say  then, 
that  this  eleventh  chapter  must  have  a  very  different  ipeaning.  Let  ms 
see  if  we  can  find  it  out:  and  sure  it  requires  no  great  se^irch. 

2.  The  whole  argument  of  tlie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  directed 
against  Jews  and  judaizing  Christians.  The  point  in  diiferepce  was 
this :  the  gospel  taught  justification  by  faith  :  the  Judaizers  thought 
it  must  needs  be  by  works.  One  consequence  of  which,  in  their 
opinion,  was,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  still  in  force.  They  had  no 
more  conception  than  our  modern  Sooinians  and  freethinkers,  that  there 
could  be  any  merit  in  faith  or  belief,  where  the  understandii^  wu 
unavoidably  determined  by  evidence.  The  reader  sees  then,  that  tbe 
dispute  was  not  whetlier  faith  in  Moses  or  faith  in  Jesus  made  men 
acceptable  to  Gon;  but  whether  works  or  the  act  of  believing;  conse- 
quentl}',  wliere  the  apostle  shows  it  was  faith,  or  the  act  of  beliering, 
he  must  mo2in  faith  in  the  generic  sense,  not  in  tlie  specific>  i.  e.  he  did 
not  mean  faith  in  Jesus :  for  the  Jews,  even  tliat  part  of  them  which 
embraced  Jesc:?  as  the  Messiah,  denied  it  to  he  any  kind  of  faith  what- 
soever.    On  the  contrary,  had  they  held  justification  to  be  by  faith  in 
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ISoseib  a^d  not  in  Je9U8»  then  it  1^  bee^  the  ^p08lk'«  busintfis  to 

prove,  that  it  v^as  tibe  specific  faith  in  Js«u«.    Bi>t  fis  th^  depute  atood, 

all  he  had  to  do  vaa  to  prove  that  it  was  the  act  qfheUevmgy  and  not 

ipork9,  which  justified.    And  this  we  fipd  he  does  with  infinite  address* 

^^  showing,  that  that  thing  which  made  ^U  the  patriarchs  before  the 

law,  and  all  the  rulers  and  prophets  under  the  law,  acceptable  to  God, 

wasiyyt  fcorkSf  \MMtfaiih.    But  then  what  kind  ot/mthf    Doubtless 

fffiih  m  GoS$  promises :  for  he  is  arguing  op  theiir  own  concessions. 

They  admitted  tjieir  ancestors  to  have  had  theff  jSsuth  ;*  they  did  not  admit 

Ibat  they  had  £uth  in  Chjuat.    For  the  apostle  therefore  to  assert  this, 

had  been  a  kind  of  begging  the  question.     Thus  we  see  that  not  only 

tbe  pertiiiency,  but  the  whole  force  of  the  reasoning  turns  upon  our 

understanding  faith,  in  this  chapter,  to  mean  faith  m  the  God  of  their 

fathers. 

But  the  apostle's  own  definition  of  the  word  puts  the  matter  out  of 
queitloB.  We  have  said,  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Jewish 
Gonvefts  necessarily  required  him  to  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  the 
generic  sense.     Accordingly  his  definition  of  faith  is,  that  it  is  Tii£ 

SCBSTAKCE  OF  THINGS  HOPED  FOB,  TH^  EVIDENCE  OF  THINGS  NOT  SEEN.f 

Not  ct  faith  in  the  Messiah^  but  of  belief  in  general,  and  on  good 

grounds.     Indeed  very  general,  according  to  this  writer;  not  only  belief 

of  the  future,  but  the  past.     It  is,  says  he,  the  substance  qf  things  hoped 

for  i  and  this  he  illustrates  by  Noah's  d^endence  on  God's  promise  to 

sjave  iMm  in  the  approaching  deluge.^     It  is,  again,  the  evidence  of  things 

not  seen ;  and  this  he  illustrates  by  our  belief  that  the  worlds  were 

framed  by  the  word  of  God.^    Having  defined  what  he  means  hyfaithy  he 

next  proceeds  to  show  its  nature  by  its  coqunon  efficacy,  which  still  relates 

only  te  &ith  in  the  generic  sense — *^  But  without  faith  it  is  impossible 

to  please  him  [God],  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is» 

and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  himj"!  which 

yery  faith  he  immediately  illustrates  by  that  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah, 

Isaac,  Jaeob,  Joseph,  and  Moses.    And  that  no  doubt  might  remain,  he 

farther  illustrates  it  by  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  people  passing  the  lied 

^ea,  and  encompassing  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  and  by  the  faith  of  Rahab 

the  harlot.     But  was  any  of  this  the  faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  ?   or  a 

beli^  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ? 

As  here  the  apostle  tells  us  of  the  great  rewards  of  faith,  so  in  his 
third  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  punishment  of  unbelief;  which  was  the 
shutting  out  a  whole  generation  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  suffering 
them  to  perish  in  the  wilderness:  '^So  we  see,"  says  he,  "they  could 
not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief/'f  But  was  this  unbelief  want  of  faith 
in  the  Messiah,  or  any  thing  but  want  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  who  assured  them  that  he  would  drive  out  the  Canaanite  from 
before  them  ?     Lastly,  to  evince  it  impossible  that  faith  in  the  Messiah 

*  Thus  their  prophet  Habekkuk  had  gaid,  *'  The  just  shall  live  by  his  £aith."  chap.  ii.  ver.  4. 
t  Hoh.  >i.  1.  t  Vtr.  7.  §  V«r.  a.  ||  Ver.  6,  f  Ver.  19. 
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should  be  meant  by  the  faith  in  this  eleventh  chapter,  the  apostle 
expressly  says,  that  all  those  to  whom  he  assigns  this  faith,  hai>  hot 
RECEIVED  THE  FROiasE.*  Therefore  they  could  not  ha.YeJuitk  in  that 
which  was  never  yet  proposed  to  them  for  the  object  of  faith:  for  haw 
should  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  f  says  the 
apostle. 

St  Paul  had  the  same  argument  to  manage  in  his  epistle  to  the  Gakr 
tians;  and  he  argues,  from  the  advantages  oi  faith  or  belief  in  God^  in 
the  very  same  manner.    But  of  his  argument,  more  in  the  next  section. 

Let  us  observe  farther,  that  the  sacred  writers  not  only  use  the  word 
faith  in  its  generic  sense  of  believing  on  reasonable  grounds  ;  but  like- 
wise the  word  gospel  (a  more  appropriated  term)  for  good  tidings  in 
general.     Thus  this  very  writer  to  the  Hebrews — For  unto  us  was  the 
GOSPEL  preached  as  well  as  unto  them,^  i.  e.  the  Israelites. 

Having  shown,  that  by  ihefaithy  here  said  to  be  so  extensive  amongst 
the  Jewish  people,  is  meant  faith  in  those  promises  of  Crod  which 
related  to  their  own  dispensation,  all  the  weight  of  this  objection  is 
removed.     For  as  to  the  promises  seen  afar  off  and  believed  and  em^ 
braced^  which  gave  the  prospect  of  a  better  country^  that  is,  a  heaven^ 
fy,^  these  are  confined  to  the  patriarchs  and  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
people.     And  that  they  had  this  distant  prospect,  I  am  as  much  con- 
cerned to  prove  as  my  adversaries  themselves.     And  if  I  should  under- 
take to  do  it  more  effectually,  nobody  I  believe  will  think  that  I  pre- 
tended to  any  great  matter.     But  then  let  us  still  remember  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  seeing  the  promises  afar  off  and  secetvikq 
THE  promise  :  the  latter  implying  a  gift  bestowed ;  tlie  former,  only  the 
obscure  and  distant  prospect  of  one  to  come.     This  indeed  they  had: 
but  as  to  the  other,  the  sacred  writers  assure  us  that,  in  general,  they 
had  it  not. — '^  And  these  all  having  obtained  a  good  report  through^ 
faith,  received  not  the  promise.  §    For  though  all  the  good  Israelites 
in  general  had^atM  in  God,  and  the  patriarchs  and  leaders  had  the  hope 
of  a  better  country,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  received  the  pnh 
mise. 

I  have  said,  that  the  Jwpes  of  a  better  country,  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  patriarchs  and  leaders  of  the  ancient  Jews:  nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  what  is  said  of  "  others  who  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deUver- 
ance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection,"  Q  for  this  refers  (as 
our  English  Bibles  show  us)  to  the  history  of  the  Maccabees ;  in  whose 
time  it  is  confessed  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  become  nationaL 
How  the  people  got  it — of  what  materials  it  was  composed — and  from 
what  quarters  it  was  fetched,  will  be  seen  hereafler.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  at  present,  that  all  this,  the  Jews  soon  forgdt,  or  hid  from  them- 
selves, and  made  this  new  flattering  doctrine  a  part  of  the  law.  Hence 
the  author  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  makes  one  of  the  martyrs 
say — '*  For  our  brethren  who  now  have  suffered  a  short  pain,  are  dead 
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unto  God's  COVENANT  OF  xmBRiJkSTiNG  i^rFE."*  But  it  may  be  asked, 
how  came  this  covenant  of  everlasting  life  to  lie  so  perfectly  concealed 
firom  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  great  captivity,  that,  as  appears  from  their 
history,  neither  princes  nor  people  had  the  least  apprehension  or  suspi- 
cion of  such  a  covenant? 

But  here  a  proper  occasion  offers  itself  to  remove  a  seeming  contra^ 
diction  between  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  St  Paul, 
in  his  speech  to  the  synagogue  at  Antioch,  which  will  give  still  further 
light  to  the  subject.  The  former  says ;  '^  And  these  all  having  obtained 
a  good  report  through  faith,  bsceived  not  the  FROMisE.''f  And  the 
latter,  ^  The  fromiss  which  was  made  unto  the  fathebs,  God  hath 
Iblfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus 
again."^  But  the  contradiction  is  only  seeming.  The  two  texts  are, 
indeed,  very  consistent.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  is  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  faithful  Israelites  in  general; 
who  certainly  had  not  the  promise  of  the  gospel  revealed  unto  them. 
St  Paul,  in  his  speech  to  the  synagogue,  is  speaking  particularly  of  their 
lather  Abkaham  :  as  appears  from  his  introductory  address,  '^  Men  and 
brethren,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham  ;"§  and  Abraham  certiunly 
had  the  promise  of  the  gospel  revealed  unto  him,  as  appears  from  the 
words  of  Jesus  himself:  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ; 
and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.^'  He  saw  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the 
restoration  of  his  son  Isaac.  But  of  this,  more  hereafter.  And  to  this 
soluticm,  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  himself  directs  us, 
who,  though  he  had  said  that  the  holy  men  in  general  received  not  the 
proamBj  yet  when  he  reckons  up  the  distinct  effects  of  each  particular 
man's  faiUi,  he  expressly  says,  '*who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wroaght  righteousness,  obtained  pboboses,  stopped  the  mouths  of 
lions,  qaendied  the  violence  of  fire,||  &c  That  is,  some  like  David, 
through  £iith,  stMued  kingdoms;  others,  like  Samuel,  rvrought  righ- 
teouMneiB;  others,  like  Abraham,  obtained  pbomises;  others,  as  Daniel, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  Ikms;  and  others,  again,  as  his  three  compan- 
ions, guenehed  the  violence  of  fire.  From  whence  I  would  infer  these 
two  conclusions: 

1.  That  as  the  promise  here  said  to  be  obtained,  doth  not  contradict 

what  the  same  writer  says  presently  afler,  that  the  faithful  Israelites  in 

general  received  not  the  promise;  and  as  the  profnise,  said  by  St  Paul 

to  be  nuide  to  the  fathers,  means  the  same  thing  with  the  fbobuses 

«aid,  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  be  obtained,  namely, 

'the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  who  saw  Chbist's  day,  and  the  oath 

sworn  to  David,  that  *^  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  he  would  raise  up  Christ 

%o  sit  on  his  throne  ;"ir  consequently,  neither  do  the  words  of  St  Paul 

contradict  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  he  says, 

*^  these  all  received  not  the  promise."     2.  As  these  gospel  promises  are 

•  2  Mac.  vii.  36.  t  ^le^-  »>•  39.  t  Acts  xiii.  32. 
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said  to  be  obtained  byfaiih%  it  foUowt  that  the  vaitb  mentiooed  in  thii 
fiuaous  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrewa»  eoold  not  be  faith  m  Ae  Meg" 
$iah :  because  the  promiaes  <xf  a  Messiah  are  here  said  to  be  the  consr 
quence  of  faith;  but  faith  tn  the  Messiah  is  the  consequesoe  of  the  jm- 
mises  of  a  Messiah:  <<  For  how  could  they  believe  in  him  of  whoM  Ihey 
bad  not  heard?^  From  whence  it  appears^  that  the  vaith  bo  mneh  ez- 
tdled  in  this  chapter,  waa  faith  in  Gofs  veraeiiyf  according  to  tka  in- 
terpretation given  above. 

[III.]  Tma  is  aU,  a«  &r  as  I  can  learn*  that  hath  been  ofc^ectad  to  agr 
propositiop;  and  this  ali  is  such  a  confirmation  of  it*  that  I  am  in  pain 
lest  the  reader  should  think  I  have  prevaricated»  and  drawn  oat  the 
strongest  texts  in  the  New  Testament  to  support  my  opinion,  tinder  the 
name  of  a  confutation  of  it.  Bot  I  have  fairly  given  them  as  I  fbond 
them  urged:  and  to  show  that  I  am  no  less  severe,  though  a  little  mora 
oandid,  to  my  own  notions,  than  my  answerers  are,  I  shall  prodnoe  aa 
objection,  which  occurred  to  me  in  reading  St  Paul's  epistlea,  of  mora 
real  moment  than  their  whole  bundle  of  texts  weighed  together.  It 
is  this: 

The  learned  apostle,  in  his  reasoning  against  the  Jews,  argues  upon 
a  supposition,  that  ^  by  the  law  they  had  eternal  life  offined  to  them  or 
laid  before  them,  on  condition  of  their  exact  performance  of  the  com- 
mandment; but  that  all  coming  short  of  perfect  obedienoe,  there  waa  a 
necessity  of  recurring  to  faith." — <*  For  what  the  law  ooald  not  do," 
says  he,  '*  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  fiesh,  God  sen&ng  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  as,  who  walk 
not  afler  the  flesh,  but  afler  the  Spirit"* 

This  general  argumeut,  which  runs  through  the  epistles  to  the  Romam 
and  GalatianSf  wears  indeed  the  face  of  an  objection  to  what  I  have 
advanced:  but  to  understand  the  true  value  of  it,  we  must  consider  the 
apostle's  end  and  purpose  in  writing.  It  was  to  rectify  an  error  in  the 
Jewish  converts,  who  would  lay  a  necessity  upon  all  men  of  confionmng 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  As  strangely  superstitious  as  tliis  may  now  appiar 
to  us,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  natural  consequence  of  opinioaa  theo 
held  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  as  doctrines  of  Moses  and  of  the  law ; 
namely,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  resurreeiiim 
of  the  body.  Now  these  doctrines,  which  easily  disposed  the  less  prs- 
judiced  part  of  the  Jews  to  receive  the  gospelj  where  they  were  taagkt 
more  directly  and  explicitly,  at  tlie  same  time  gave  them  wrong  notioBS 
both  of  tlie  religion  of  Mosks  and  of  Jssrs :  which,  by  the  way,  I  dawe 
those,  who  so  much  contend  for  t^  future  states  being  in  the  Moeaio  dis« 
pensadon  to  take  notice  of.  Their  wrong  notion  of  the  law  consisted  i» 
this,  that  having  taken  for  granted,  that  the  reward  of  obedience  pro- 
{losed  by  Moses  was  immartatiti/,  and  that  this  immortality  coald  be 
obtained  only  by  the  trorks  of  the  law,  therefore  those  works  were,  uf 

•  Kvm.  \iii.  3,  4. 
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necessity,  to  be  obeervecL  Their  wrong  notion  of  the  gosfel  consisted 
in  thia»  that  as  immerialitjf  was  attacked  to  works  by  the  law,  so  it  must 
needs  be  attached  to  works  by  the  gospel  also. 

These  were  &tal  Mistakes.  We  have  seen  in  our  exphuiation  of  the 
eleventh  chiqrter  to  the  Hebrews,  how  'the  apostles  combated  the  last  of 
tlMm,  Bamely,  JHSt^kttiiom  by  works.  The  showing  now  in  what  man- 
ner St  Paul  opposed  the  other,  of  chUgoHon  to  Oie  iawy  will  explain  the 
reasoning  in  question.  Their  (pinion  of  obligation  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
was,  as  we  say,  founded  on  this  principle,  that  it  taught  a  fitture  sUOe^ 
or  ofiered  immortality  to  its  followers.  The  case  was  nice  and  delicate, 
«nd  the  confutation  of  the  error  required  much  Address.  What  should 
oor  apostle  do?  Should  he  in  direct  tefms  deny  a  fiUwre  state  was  to 
be  found  in  the  law  ?  This  would  haye  shocked  a  general  tradition 
si^ipoited  by  a  national  bdief.  Should  he  have  owned  that  life  and 
Smmortelity  came  by  the  law  ?  ThiA  had  not  only  fixed  them  in  their 
enor,  bi^  what  was  worse,  had  tended  to  subvert  the  whole  gospel 
of  Jesus.  He  has  recourse  therefore  to  this  admicable  expedient :  the 
later  JewB>  in  support  of  their  national  doctrine  of  a  Juiure  states  had 
given  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  law.  And  this,  which  they  did  out  of 
neoeisity,  with  little  apparent  grounds  of  conclusion  then  to  be  dis- 
covered, was  seeD»  afler  the  condng  of  the  Messiah,  to  have  the  highest 
reasonaUeness  and  truth.  Thus  we  find  there  were  two  spiritual  senses^ 
the  one  epimous,  invented  by  the  later  doctors  of  the  law  ;  the  other 
genuine,  discovered  by  the  fNPeachers  (tf  the  gospel;  and  these  coinciding 
wdl  enough  in  the  main,  St  Paul  was  enabled  to  seize  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  firom  thence  to  argue  on  their  own  principles,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
could  net  now  oblige;  whieh  he  does  in  this  irresistible  manner. 
^'  TTkehm"  says  he,  ^^we  know  is  spirittud;*  that  is,  in  a  spiritual 
sense  pEomises  immortality:  for  it  says,  Do  this  and  live.^  Therefore, 
ke  who  does  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  live.X  But  what  then?  /  am 
eamal:  §  and  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God:  | 
se  that  no  flesh  can  he  justified  hy  the  deeds  of  the  lan,%  which  requires 
a  perfect  obedience.  Works  then  being  unprofitable,  we  must  have 
recourse  U>  faith:  but  the  late  is  not  of  faith:**  therefore  the  law  is 
unprofitable  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  and  consequently  no  longer 
obligatory." — Never  was  an  important  argument  more  artfully  con- 
ducted, where  the  erroneous  are  brought  into  the  right  way  on  their 
own  principles,  and  yet  the  truth  not  given  up  or  betrayed.  This 
wonld  have  been  admired  in  a  Greek  or  Roman  orator.     ^ 

But  though  the  principle  he  went  upon  was  common  bbth  tq^m  and 
bis  adversaries,  and  consequently  true,  that  the  law  was  spifitual,  or 
had  a  spiritual  meaning,  whereby,  under  the  species  of  those  temporal 
promises  of  the  law,  the  promises  of  the  gospel  were  shadowed  out  j^  yet 

*  Rom.  vii.  14.  f  Lev.  xviii.  5;  Gal.  iii.  12. 
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the  inference  from  thence,  that  the  law  offered  immortalUy  to  its  foI« 
lovers,  was  solely  Jewish,  and  urged  by  St  Paul  as  an  argument  ad 
hominem  only;  which  appears  certain  from  these  considerations; 

1.  This  spiritual  sense,  which  St  Paul  owns  to  be  in  the  law,  was  not 
a  sense  which  was  conveyed  down  with  the  literal,  by  Moses,  to  the 
followers  of  the  law;  but  was  a  sense  invented  or  discovered  long  after; 
— the  spurious,  by  the  later  Jewish  doctors;  and  the  genuine  and  real, 
by  the  apostles;  as  appears  from  these  words  of  St  Paul:  *^  But  now  we 
are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held,  that 
we  should  serve  in  newness  of  spisit,  and  not  in  the  oiJ>!n&ss  of  the 
LETTEK."*  We  see  here,  the  apostle  gives  the  letter  to  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  the  spirit  to  the  Christian.  Let  me  observe  how  exactly 
this  quadrates  with,  and  how  well  it  explains,  what  he  says  in  another 
place ;  where  having  told  the  Corinthians  that  he  and  his  fellow  apos- 
tles were  "  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the 
spirit,"  he  adds,  ''  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life."  The 
Jews  had  only  the  letter  delivered  to  them  by  the  law,  but  the  letter 
killeth ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  law  (in  which  was  only  the  leiter) 
had  no  future  state. 

2.  Secondly,  supposing  St  Paul  really  to  hold  that  the  law  offered 
immortality  to  its  foUowerSy  and  that  that  immortality  was  attached  (as 
his  argument  supposes  it)  to  worksy  it  would  contradict  the  other  reason- 
ing which  both  he  himself  and  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  tiie  Hebrews 
urged  so  cordially  against  the  second  error  of  the  Jewish  converts; 
namely,  of  immortality's  being  attached  to  worhsy  or  that  justification 
was  by  works  under  the  gospel:  for  to  confute  this  error,  they  prove,  as 
we  have  shown,  that  it  vras  faith  'w\Ach  justifiedy  not  only  under  the  gos- 
pel, but  under  the  law  also. 

3.  Thirdly,  if  immortality  were  indeed  offered  through  works,  by  the 
law,  then  justification  by  faith,  one  of  the  great  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,!  would  be  infringed.  For  then  faith  could,  at  best,  bf 
only  supposed  to  make  up  the  defect  of  works,  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
enable  works  to  justify. 

4.  Fourthly,  it  would  directly  contradict  what  St  Paul  in  other  places 
says  of  the  law ;  as  that  it  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  hut  thai  the 
body  is  of  Christ.  X  But  the  offer  of  immortality  on  one  condition^ 
could  never  be  called  the  shadow  of  the  offer  of  it  on  another.  Tlkai  it 
is  the  schoolmaster  to  briny  men  to  Christ,^  Now,  by  the  unluq^y 
dexterity  of  these  men,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  apostle,  will  needs  give 
the  doctrines  of  grace  and  truth,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  law,  to 
Moses,  his  appointed  schoolmaster,  the  law,  is  made  to  act  a  part  thst 

•  Rom.  vii.  6. 

f  This  I  thall  thow  hereafUr ;  and  endetTour  to  rescue  U  from  the  madness  of  enthusSana 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abMirdity  of  the  common  system  on  the  other,  and  yet  not  btftiny 
it,  ID  explaining  it  away  under  the  fashionable  pretence  of  deliTering  the  scriptmn  dortrimi 
of  it. 
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would  utterly  discredit  every  other  sehoolmastery  namely,  to  teach  his 
children^  yet  in  their  elements,*  the  sublime  doctrines  of  manly  science. 

5.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  if  St  Paul  intended  this  for  any  more  than  an 
argument  ad  homvnem,  he  contradicted  himself,  and  misled  his  disciple 
Timothy,  whom  he  expressly  assured,  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
luUh  ABOiJSH£D  PS ATH,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospeL  And  lest,  by  this  bringing  to  light,  any  one  should 
mistake  him  to  mean  only  that  Jesus  Christ  had  made  life  and  immor- 
tality more  clear  and  manifest,  than  Moses  had  done,  he  adds,  that  our 
Saviour  had  abolished  or  destroyed  death,  or  that  state  of  mortality  and 
extinction  into  which  mankind  liad  fallen  by  the  transgression  of  Adam; 
and  in  which  they  continued  under  the  law  of  Moses,  as  appears  from 
that  law's  having  no  other  sanction  than  temporal  rewards  and  punish^ 
fnents.  Now  this  state  must  needs  be  abolished,  before  another  could 
be  introduced:  consequently  by  bringing  life  and  immortalitg  to  light, 
must  needs  be  meant,  the  introduction  of  a  new  system. 

I  will  only  observe,  that  the  excellent  Mr  Locke  was  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  argument  in  question ;  and  so,  on  its  mistaken  authority, 
hath  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  law  did  indeed  offer  immortality  to  its 
followers;  this  hath  run  him  into  great  perplexities  throughout  his  ex- 
planation of  St  Paul's  epistles. 

Thus  we  have  at  length  proved  our  thibd  fboposition,  that  the  doc-- 
trine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  to  be  found 
in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  and,  as  we  presume, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  capable  and  impartial  reader. 

But  to  give  these  arguments  credit  with  those  who  determine  only  by 
AUTHOBiTY,  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  support  them  with  the  opinions  of 
three  protestant  writers ;  but  these  three  worth  a  million.  The  first  is 
the  iHustrious  Grotius — *^  Moses  in  religionis  Judaicse  institutione,  si 
diserta  l^is  respicimus,  nihil  promisit  supra  hujus  vitse  bona,  terram 
uberem,  penum  copiosum,  victoriam  de  hostibus,  longam  et  valentem 
senectutem,  posteros  cum  bona  spe  superstites.  Nam,  si  quid  est 
ULTRA,  in  umbris  obtegitur,  aut  sapienti  ac  diffichj  ratiocinatione 
colligendum  est." 

The  second  is  the  excellent  Episcopius. — "  In  tota  lege  Mosaica 
nullum  vitae  setemse  prsemium,  ac  ne  setemi  quidem  praemii  indicium 
vxi.  vestigium  extat:  quicquid  nunc  Judsei  multum  de  futuro  seculo, 
de  resurrectione  mortuorum,  de  vita  aetema  loquantur,  et  ex  legis  verbis 
ea  extorquere  potius  quam  ostendere  conentur,  ne  legem  Mosis  imfer- 
FBCTAM  ESSE  coGANTUR  AGNOSCERE  cum  Sadducaeis;  quos  olim  (et, 
uti  observe  ex  scriptis  rabbinorum,  hodieque)  vitam  futuri  sseculi  lege 
Mosis  nee  promitti  nee  contineri  adfirm^sse,  quum  tamen  Judsei  essent, 
cerUssimum  est.  Nempe  non  nisi  per  cabalam  sive  traditionem,  quam 
iili  in  universum  rejiciebant,  opinionem  sive  fidem  illam  irrepsisse  as- 
serebant.    £t  sane  opinionum,  quae  inter  Judaeos  erat,  circa  vitam  futuri 
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neculi  discreptotia,  arguit  pronfkiflBioniev  lege  ftietas  faiek  esse,  Ht  ex  \H 
eerti  quid  de  vita  futuri  seecnli  non  possit  ooUiigi.  Qiled  et  Senrator 
noster  non  obscure  innait,  cum  reamreottoiiem  morfeohim  eoffigit 
Mat.  xxii.  non  ex  pfomisso  aliquo  legi  addito,  sed  ex  generaB  tMrtam 
illo  promisso  Det,  quo  ae  Deum  Abraham!,  Imaoi,  et  Jaeobi  Artamfli 
ipoponderat:  qma  tamen  ilia  coUectio  magis  nitifur  cogniHoBe  inten- 
tionis  divinae  sub  generaKbus  istis  verbis  occultat®  aut  eomprelieiiase,  de 
qua  Christo  eerto  eonstabat,  qukm  necessaria  eonsequentia,  sive  ver- 
boFum  vi  ae  virtute  manifestly  qualiB  nunc  et  in  verbis  Novi  Testa- 
mentiy  ubi  vita  sstema  et  resurreetio  mortuomm  proram  et  poppim 
iaciunt  totius  religionis  Christiaiise,  et  tarn  dar^  ac  disertd  proraittuBtor 
nt  ne  hiscere  quidem  contra  quis  possit."  * 

And  the  third  is  our  learned  bishop  Bul£: — '<  Primo  qofleritur  an  in 
V.  Testamento  nullum  omnino  extet  vitse  seternee  promissom?  de  eo 
enim  h  nonnuUis  dubitatur.  Resp.  Huie  quseslioni  optlmd  mihi  videtar 
respondere  Augustinos,  distinguens  nomen  Veteris  Testament!:  nam  eo 
intelligi  ait  aut  pactum  illud,  quod  in  Monte  Sinai  fectum  est,  aut  omnia, 
quse  in  Mose,  Hagiographis,  ae  Prophetis  coa^nentur.  Si  Vetua  Tes- 
tamentum  posteriori  sensu  aecipiatur,  concedi-  FoasrrAir  poaait,  ease  in 
eo  nonnulla  future  vitsB  non  obsoura  in^eia;  pMesertim  in  Libro  Psal- 
morum,  Daniele,  et  Ezekiele:  quanquam  vel  in  his  libris  damm  ae  di« 
aertnm  eatemae  vitse  promissum  vix  ac  itB  viz  quidem  reperias;  Sed 
hflBc  QUALTACiTNQVB  crant,  non  erant  nisi  pmludia  et  anlidpstionei 
gntite  EvangelicsB,  ai>  legem  non  pertinebant.^ — Lex  eilim  promissa 
habuit  terrenaf  et  ierrena  tantum, — Si  quis  contra-  sendat,  igoa  est 
locum  dare,  ubi  sfetemse  vitSB  promissio  extat ;  quod  certe  ntP088iBiL£ 
EST. — Sub  his  autem  verbis  [legis  ipsius]  Dei  intentione  eomprehensam 
fiiisse  vitam  aeternam,  ex  interpretatione  ipsius  Christi  ejuaque  Apos* 
tolorum  manifestum  est.  Venim  hseo  non  sufficiunt  ut  dicamus  vitam 
setemom  in  foedere  Mosaico  promissam  fUisse.  Nam  prime  promissa, 
praesertim  foideri  annexa,  debent  esse  clara  ac  diserta,  et  ejusmodi,  ut 
ab  utraque  parte  st^)ulante  intelligi  possint.  Promissa  autem  fasee  ttfica 
et  generalia,  non  additd  aliunde  interpretatione,  pene  impos8ibii«s  erat, 

UT  QUIS  ISTO  8EN8U  INTELLIGERET."  f 

Thus  these  three  capital  supports  of  the  protestant  chureb.  But  let 
the  man  be  of  what  church  he  will,  so  he  have  a  superiority  of  under* 
standing  and  be  not  defective  in  integrity,  you  shall  always  hear  him 
speak  the  same  language.  The  great  Arnauld,  that  shinii^  onuuneot 
of  the  Gallican  church,  urges  this  important  truth  with  still  more  finank* 
nes6 — *^  Cest  le  comble  de  l'ignorance  (says  this  accomplished  di- 
vine) de  mettre  en  doute  cette  vMt^,  qui  est  une  des  plus  conmniiiet  de 
la  religion  Chretienne,  et  qui  est  attestee  far  tous  les  pErxs,  qoe 
Us  pramssses  de  VAneien  Testament  n*etaiefit  que  temporeilee  ei  trt* 

*  Inst.  Theol.  lib.  \\\.  sect.  I,  cap.  2. 

f  Hu-monia  ApostoHca,  Dfsiertat.  posterior,  rap.  r.  sort.  8.  |ft.  474,  iotre  Operm  mhsm, 
ed.  ITtil. 
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resireSy  ei  que  les  Juifs  n'adaroient  IHeu  que  pour  les  biens  chamelsJ** 
And  what  more  hath  been  said  or  done  by  the  author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  ?  Indeed,  a  great  deal  more.  He  hath  shown,  "  that  the 
absence  or  omission  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
Mosaic  religion  is  a  certain  proof  that  its  original  was  from  God."  Par- 
gvoe  Atm  ihks  wrong ^  my  reverend  brethren ! 


SECT.  V. 

But  though  it  appear  that  a  fiiture  state  of  rewards  and  punish^ 
ments  made  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  disp'enscUion^  yet  the  law  had  cer- 
tainly a  spiBiTUAii  meaning,  to  be  understood  when  the  fulness  of  time 
should  come :  and  hence  it  seceived  the  nature,  and  afforded  the  efficacy, 
of  PROFHECY.  In  the  interim,  the  mystery  of  the  gospel  was  occa- 
sionally revealed  by  God  to  his  chosen  servants,  the  fathers  and  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  the  dawning  of  it  was  gradually  opened  by 
the  prophets,  to  the  people. 

And  which  is  exactly  agreeable  to  what  our  excellent  church  in  its 
seventh  article  of  religion  teacheth  concerning  this  matter. 

Article  VII. — "  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New :  for" 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  man- 
kind by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did 
look  only  for  transitory  promises." 

— The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New,  is  a  proposition  di- 
rected against  the  Manichean  error,  to  which  the  opinions  of  some  sec- 
taries of  these  later  times  seemed  to  approach.  The  Manicheans  fancied 
there  was  a  good  and  an  evil  principle ;  that  the  old  dispensation  was 
under  the  evily  and  that  the  new  was  the  work  of  the  good.  Now  it 
hath  been  proved,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  so  far  from  being  contrary 
to  the  New,  that  it  was  the  foundation,  rudiments,  and  preparation  for  it. 

— For  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  everlasting  life  is  offer- 
ed  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man.  That  the  church  could  not  mean  by  these  woids,  that  ever- 
lasting life  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  SAME  MANNER  in  which  it  is  offered  by  the  New,  is  evident  from 
these  considerations : 

1.  The  church,  in  the  preceding  words,  only  says,  the  Old  Testament 
is  NOT  CONTRARY  to  the  Ncw  ,*  but  did  she  mean  that  everlasting  life  was 
offered  by  both,  in  the  same  manner,  she  would  certainly  have  said. 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  same  with  the  New,  This  farther  appears 
from  the  inference  drawn  from  the  proposition  concerning  everlasting 

life WHEREFORE  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign  that  the  old 

fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises.     But  was  this  pretended 
*  Apologie  de  Port  Royal.     And  see  note  L  L,  at  the  end  of  this  book.    , 
VOL   U.  2  G 
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sense  the  true,  then  the  inference  had  been,  J%ai  ai«l  thk  xssaklites 
were  instructed  to  look  for  more  than  transitory  promises. 

2.  The  church  could  not  mean,  that  e?erla8ting  life  is  offered  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  same  manner^  because  we  learn  finom  St 
Austin,  that  this  was  one  of  the  dd  Pelagian  heresies,  condemned  by 
the  catholics  in  the  synod  of  Diospolis, — quod  lbx  sic  bottat  adbxo- 
NUM  [ccelorum]  quemadmodum  et  eyangelium.* 

What  was  meant  therefore  by  the  words-. both  in  the  Old  and  New 

Testament,  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  was  plainly 
this ;  "  That  the  offer  of  everlasting  life  to  mankind  by  Chsist  in  the 
New  Testament  was  shadowed  out  in  the  Old;  the  spirituai^  mean- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  prophets  referring  to  that  life  and  itnmartaii^ 
which  was  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  But  lastly ;  Whatever  meaning  the  church  had  in  these  words,  it 
cannot  at  all  affect  our  proposition,  that  a  foture  state  was  not  tamgkt 
by  the  law  of  Moses  ;  because  by  the  Old  Testament  is  ever  meant  both 
the  lawj  and  the  prophets.  Now  I  hold  that  the  prophets  gaye  strong 
intimations,  though  in  figurative  language  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
economy,  of  the  everlasting  life  offered  to  mankind  by  Jbsus  Christ. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  article  which  relate  to  this  matter  say, — 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heardy  which  feign  that  the  old  vathrrs 
did  look  only  for  transitory  promises;  and  so  say  1:  because  Jsscs 
himself  is  to  be  heard,  before  all  such:  and  he  affirms  the  diraol  con- 
trary, of  the  father  of  the  faithful  in  particular.  Your  father  Abraham^ 
says  he  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day:  and  he  saw  it^ 
and  was  glad.^  A  fact  not  only  of  the  utmost  certainty  in  itself,  but  of 
the  highest  importance  to  be  rightly  understood.  That  I  may  not 
therefore  be  suspected  of  prevarication,  I  choose  this  instance  (the 
noblest  that  ever  was  given  of  the  harmont  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament)  to  illustrate  this  consistent  truth. 

[I.]  And  I  persuade  myself  that  the  learned  reader  will  be  content 
to  go  along  with  me,  while  I  take  occasion,  from  these  remarkable  words 
of  Jesus,  to  explain  the  history  of  the  famous  command  to  Abraham 
TO  OFFER  UP  his  SON ;  for  to  this  history,  I  shall  prove,  the  words  refer: 
and  by  their  aid  I  sliall  be  enabled  to  justify  a  revolting  circtimataDee 
in  it,  which  has  been  long  the  stumblingblock  of  infidelity. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  history  of  the  c^ommand  hath  been  hitherto 
understood,  the  best  apology  for  Abraham's  behaviour  (and  it  is  hanl  we 
should  be  obliged,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  make  apologies  for  an  action, 
which,  we  are  told,  had  the  greatest  merit  in  the  sight  of  God)  seems  to 
be  this,  that  having  had  much  intercourse  with  the  God  of  heaven,  whose 
revelations  (not  to  say,  his  voice  of  nature)  spoke  him  a  good  and  rest 
being,  Abraham  concluded  that  this  command  to  sacrijke  his  son,  con- 
veyed to  him  like  the  rest,  by  the  same  strong  and  dear  impression  oa 
the  sensory,  came  also  from  the  same  God.  Flow  rational  soever  tliis 
*  ])o  GMtit  Pelagii,  rttp.  xi.  gect.  24.  f  Jolm  vili.  M. 
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flolution  bey  the  deist,  perhaps,  would  be  apt  to  tell  us  it  was  little  better 
than  Electra's  answer  to  Orestes,  who,  staggering  in  his  purpose  to  kill 
his  mother  by  the  command  of  Apollo,  says :  But  ifi  after  ally  this  should 
be  an  evil  demon,  whoy  bent  upon  mischiefs  hath  assumed  the  form  of  a 
god?  She  ref^es.  What,  an  evil  demon  possess  the  sacred  tripod  !  It 
is  mot  to  he  supposed,* 

But  the  idea  hitherto  conceived  of  this  important  history  has  subjected 
it  even  to  a  worse  abuse  than  that  of  infidelity :  fanatics,  carnally  as  well 
as  sjfnrituaily  licentious,  have  employed  it  to  countenance  and  support 
the  most  abominable  of  their  doctrines  and  practices.  Rimius  in  his 
CatkUd  Nenrrative  bath  given  us  a  strange  passage  from  the  writings  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  which  the  reader,  from  a  note  of  his,  will  find 
transcribed  here  below.f 

However,  after  saving  and  reserving  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  all 
thoM  arguments,  which  have  been  hitherto  brought  to  support  the  his- 
tory of  the  command;  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  source  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulty is  the  very  wrong  idea  men  have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  it, 
while  it  was  considered  as  given  for  a  trial  only  of  Abraham's  faith ; 
and  eoiMeqiiently  as  a  revelation  unsought  by  him,  and  unrelated  to  any 
of  those  before  vouchsafed  unto  him :  whereas,  in  truth,  it  was  a  revela- 
tion AKDEBTLY  DEsiiKEB,  had  the  ciiOSEST  CONNEXION  with,  and  was, 
indeed,  the  completion  of  all  the  foregoing  ;  which  were  all  directed 
to  one  end;  as  the  gradual  view  of  the  orderly  parts  of  one  entire  dis- 
pmsation  required:  consequently,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  command 
was  not  to  try  Abraham's  faith,  although  its  nature  was  such,  that  in  the 
very  giving  of  it,  God  did,  indeed,  tempt  or  try  Abraham.  X 

Id  plain  terms,  the  action  was  enjoined  as  the  conveyance  of  informa- 
tion to  the  actor,  of  something  he  had  requested  to  know:  this  mode  of 
infonnation  by  signs  instead  of  words  being,  as  we  have  shown,  of  com- 
mon practice  in  those  early  ages:  and  as  the  force  of  the  following  rea- 
soning ia  founded  on  that  ancient  custom,  I  must  request  the  reader 
carefntty  to  review  what  hath  been  said  in  book  iv.  sect.  4,  concerning 
the  ongin,  progress,  and  various  modes  of  personal  converse ;  where  it 
is  seen,  how  the  conveying  information,  and  giving  directions,  to  another, 
by  signs  and  actions,  instead  of  words,  came  to  be  of  general  practice 
in  the  first  rude  ages;  and  how,  in  compliance  therewith,  God  was 
pleased  frequently  to  converse  with  the  holy  patriarchs  and  prophets  in 
that  very  manner. 

HX.  'Ii^o  ««/;^«»f  r^t^tVi  'Eyif  fih  •%!  ?•»«?.— Eurip.  Elertra,  ver.  979. 

^  *•  He,"  th«  Savfonr,  **  cnn  dispose  of  life  aiid  soul ;  he  can  make  the  economy  of  salvation, 

d  cbaikde  it  every  hoar,  that  the  himlerraost  be  the  foremost ;  he  ran  make  laws,  and  aliro- 

gate  tliem ;  HE  CAN  make  that  to  he  moral,  which  is  against  nature;  the  greatest 
virtue  to  be  the  most  vfllanous  action,  and  the  most  virtuous  thoughts  to  be  the  most  crl- 
niinal:  be  can  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  make  Abraham  willing  to  kill  his  son,  which  how- 
ever  is  the  most  abominable  thought  a  man  can  have/' — Count  Zinzendorfs  Serm.  in 
Kiniiiis,  p.  53. 
Gcu.  xxii.  1. 
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Laying  down  therefore  what  hath  been  said  on  this  subject,  in  the 
place  referred  to,  as  a  postulatum;  I  undertake  to  prove  the  following 
proposition : 

I.  That  when  God  says  to  Abraham,  TAKE  NOW  THY  SON, 
THINE  ONLY  SON  ISAAC,  &c.*  the  command  is  mbrelt  ah 

INFORMATION    BY    ACTION,   INSTEAD   OF   WORDS,  OF  THE    GREAT  SACRI- 
FICE OF  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  biankind,  givxn  at  the 

EARNEST  request  OF  ABRAHAM,  WHO  LONGED  IMPATIENTLY  TO  SEE 

CHRIST'S  DAY;  and  is,  in  its  nature,  exactly  the  same  as  those  in- 
formations to  the  prophets,  where,  to  this  man,  Crod  says:  Make  thee 
hond^  and  yokes,  and  put  them  on  thy  neck;^  to  another — Go  take 
unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  X  &c. ;  and  to  a  third — Prepare  thee 
stuff  for  removing,  §  &c.  that  is,  an  information  of  his  purpose  by 
ACTION  instead  OF  WORDS ;  in  the  first  case,  foretelling  the  conqoesU 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon;  in 
the  second,  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  the  idolatries  of  the  house  of 
Israel ;  and  in  the  tliird,  the  approaching  captivity  of  Zedekiah. 

The  foundation  of  my  thesis  I  lay  in  that  scripture  of  St  John,  where 
Jesus  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  your  father  Abraham  rejoiced 
TO  see  MY  day;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad. II 

1.  If  we  consider  Abraham's  personal  character,  together  with  the 
choice  made  of  him  for  head  and  origin  of  that  people  which  God  would 
separate  and  make  holy  to  himself;  from  whence  was  to  arise  the  IIe- 
deemer  of  mankind,  the  ultimate  end  of  that  separation;  we  cannot  but 
conclude  it  probable,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  Redeemer  would  be 
revealed  to  him.  "  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  1  dor^lf 
says  God,  in  a  matter  that  much  less  concerned  the  father  of  the  faitli- 
ful.  And  here,  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  we  have  this  probable  tnitli 
arising  from  the  nature  of  tlie  thing,  made  certain  and  put  out  of  all 
reasonable  question — Abraham  rejoiced,  says  Jesus,  to  see  my  day,*' 
r^if  iifii^»¥  rr,if  ifiiif.  Now  when  the  figurative  word  day  is  used,  not  to 
express  in  general  the  period  of  any  one's  existence,  but  to  denote  his 
peculiar  office  and  employment,  it  must  needs  signify  that  very  circum- 
stance in  his  life,  which  is  characteristic  of  such  office  and  employment. 
But  Jesus  is  here  speaking  of  his  peculiar  office  and  employment,  a« 
appears  from  the  occasion  of  the  debate,  which  was  his  saying,  1/  any 
man  keep  my  commandments,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death,  intimating 
thereby  the  virtue  of  his  office  of  Redeemer.  Therefore,  by  the  word 
day  must  needs  be  meant  that  characteristic  circumstance  of  his  life; 
but  that  circumstance  was  the  laying  down  his  Ufe  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind.  Consequently,  by  the  word  day  is  meant  the  great  sacri- 
fice of  CnRiST.tt  Hence  we  may  discover  the  real  or  affected  ignorance 
of  the  Socinian  comment  upon  this  place ;  which  would  have  day  only 

•  •  Gen.  xxH.  2.  f  Jer.  xxvii.  2.  X  Ho*,  i.  2.  §  EmL  xii.  3. 

II  Chap.  viii.  ver.  5C.  IF  Gen.  xviii.  17.  ••  John  rlii.  56. 

i  t  S««  note  M  M,  at  the  end  uf  this  book. 
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to  signify  in  general  the  life  of  Christ,  or  the  period  of  his  abode  here 
on  earth. 

To  reconcile  the  learned  reader  to  the  propriety  and  elegance  as  well 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  sense  of  the  word,  day^  he  may  observe,  that  as 
Jesus  entitles  his  great  work,  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  the  redemption 
ofmankindy  by  the  name  of  his  day;  so  is  he  pleased  to  give  the  same 
appellation  to  his  other  great  work,  in  his  triumphant  state,  thejudgmerU 
of  mankind.  ''  For  as  the  lightning,"  says  he,  '^  that  lightneth  out  of  the 
one  part  under  heaven, — so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  in  his  day."* 
But  this  figure  is  indeed  as  usual  in  scripture  as  it  is  natural  in  itself. 
Thus  that  signal  catastrophe  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  their  restoration,  is  called  their  day — ^<  Then 
shall  the  children  of  Judah,"  says  Grod  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  '^  and  the 
children  of  Israel,  be  gathered  together,  and  appoint  themselves  one 
head,  and  they  shall  come  up  out  of  the  land:  for  great  shall  be  the 

DAY  of  Israel."  t 

2.  But  not  only  the  mattery  but  the  manner^  likewise  of  this  great 
revelation,  is  delivered  in  the  text — Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day: 
and  he  saw  tV,  and  was  glad. — het  lAH/  ri)y  iifik^etw  r^y  f^^y*  »«i  EIAE. 
— This  evidently  shows  the  revelation  to  have  been  made,  not  by  rela- 
tion in  words,  but  by  befbesentation  in  action.  The  verb  tt^  is 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  its  proper  signification,  to  see 
sensibly.  But  whether  used  literally  or  figuratively,  it  always  denotes  a 
full  intuition.  That  the  expression  was  as  strong  in  the  Syrian  language 
used  by  Jssus,  as  here  in  the  Greek  of  his  historian,  appears  from  the 
reply  the  Jews  made  to  him — "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and 
hast  thou  SEEN  Abraham  ?"{  Plainly  intimating  that  they  understood 
the  assertion  oi  Abraham  seeing  Christ's  day  to  be  a  real  beholding 
him  in  person.  We  must  conclude  therefore,  from  the  words  of  the 
text,  that  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  not  only  revealed  to  Abraham, 
but  was  revealed  likewise  by  representation.  A  late  writer,  extremely 
well  skilled  in  the  style  of  scripture,  was  so  sensible  of  the  force  of 
Jesus's  words,  that,  though  he  had  no  suspicion  they  related  to  any  part 
of  Abraham's  recorded  history,  yet  he  saw  plainly  they  implied  an  infor- 
mation by  representation — <<  Thus  also  Abraham,"  says  he,  '<  saw  the 
day  of  Chbist,  and  was  glad.  But  this  must  be  in  a  typical  or  pro- 
phetical vision."  § — The  excellent  Dr  Scott  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
supposes  "  the  words  refer  to  some  peculiar  discoveries,  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  might  make  to  Abraham,  for  his  own  private  consolation, 
though  not  recorded  in  scripture."  || 

So  far,  then,  is  clear,  that  Abraham  had  indeed  this  revelation.  The 
next  question  will  be,  whether  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  find  it  in  the 
history  of  his  life,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament?  And  that  we  may  find 
it  here,  both  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  assure  us.' 

*  Luke  xvii.  24.  t  Chap.  i.  ver.  11.  t  John  viii.  57. 

§  See  note  N  N,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  II  Christian  Life,  yoI.  v.  'p.  191. 
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1.  We  learn,  by  the  history  of  Christ's  ministry,  that  in  his  ^spuU- 
tioQS  with  the  Jews,  he  never  urged  them  with  any  circumstance  of 
God's  dispensations  to  their  fore&thers,  which  they  ^ther  were  not,  or 
might  not  be,  well  acquainted  with  by  the  study  of  their  aeriptarei . 
The  roason  is  evident.  His  credentiab  were  twofold,  scuptobb  and 
MIRACLES.  In  the  first  way  therefore  of  confirming  his  mtasioQ,  if, 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  course  of  God*8  dispensation  to  his  chosen 
people,  as  delivered  in  scripture,  he  had  given  them  an  unknown  histoiy 
of  that  dispensation,  (as  was  one  of  the  tricks  of  Mahomet  in  his  Al- 
coran) such  a  method  had  been  so  far  from  supporting  bis  cfaaiaeter, 
that  it  would  have  heightened  the  un&vourable  prejudices  of 
towards  him:  as  looking  like  a  confession  that  the  known  history 
against  him ;  and  that  he  was  forced  to  invent  a  new  one,  to  couBtenanoe 
his  pretensions.  He  must,  therefore,  for  the  necessary  support  of  his 
character,  appeal  to  some  acknowledged  facts.  These  were  all  ooo- 
tained  in  scripture  and  tradition.  But,  we  know,  be  always  studi- 
ously declined  supporting  himself  on  their  traditions^  though  they  were 
full  of  circumstances  favourable  to  the  religion  he  came  to  propagate, 
such  as  the  doctrines  of  eternal  lifey  and  the  refwrredion  of  the  hodjf : 
nay,  he  took  all  occasions  of  decrying  their  traditiohs  as  impious 
corruptions,  by  which  they  had  rendered  ike  writtbh  word  of  none 
effect.  We  conclude,  therefore,  from  Jesus's  own  words,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Abraham's  knowledge  of  his  day  is  certainly  to  be  found 
in  Abraham's  history:  not  in  so  clear  a  manner,  indeed,  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  carnal-minded  Jew,  nor  even  by  a  system-making  Christian, 
for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained;  yet  certainly  there;  and  certainly 
proved  to  be  there,  by  tlie  best  rules  of  logic  and  criticism. 

2.  But  though  this  did  not  (as  it  does)  appear  from  the  words  of 
Jesus,  yet  it  might  be  collected  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing.  For, 
admit  only  the  fact  (as  we  now  must)  that  Abraham  did  see  Christ's 
day,  and  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  so  capital  a  circumstance  should  be 
omitted  in  his  history,  a  sacred  record,  pre-ordained  for  one  of  the  sup- 
ports and  evidences  of  Christ's  religion.  That  it  could  not  bedeliveivd 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  terms  plainly  to  be  understood  by  the  people, 
during  the  first  periods  of  a  preparatory  dispensation,  is  very  certain ; 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter :  but  then,  this  is  far  from  being  a  reaaon  wfav 
it  should  not  be  recorded  at  all:  great  ends,  such  as  supporting  the  truth 
of  the  future  dispensation,  being  to  be  gained  by  the  delivery  of  it  evea 
in  so  obscure  a  manner. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  our  way,  and  shown,  that  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption was  revealed  to  Abraham;  and  that  the  history  of  that  revek- 
tion  is  recorded  in  scripture;  we  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  tmo 
points : 

I.  That  Uierc  is  no  place,  in  tlie  whole  history  of  Aftra/uMmy  but  this, 
where  he  is  commanded  to  offer  up  his  son,  which  bears  the  least  marks 
or  resemblance  of  such  a  revelation. 
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IL  That  this  oommand  to  offer  up  his  son,  has  all  the  marks  of  such 
a  rerelatioii. 

L  On  the  first  head,  it  will  be  neceisaiy  to  give  a  short  i^Mtraot  of 
Abrahan's  story:  in  which  we  find  a  regular  account  of  the  course  and 
order  of  God's  dispensatioos  to  him,  firom  the  time  of  his  being  called 
out  of  Oialdea,  to  the  command  to  offnr  up  his  son  Isaac ;  the  last  of 
God's  revelations  to  him,  recorded  in  scripture. 

The  first  notice  g^ven  us  of  this  patriarch  is  in  the  account  of  his 
genealogy,  fiunily,  and  country.*  We  are  then  told,t  that  God  called 
him  from  his  fiither^s  house  to  a  land  which  he  should  show  him:  and  to 
excite  his  obedience,  he  promises  to  make  of  him  a  greai  nation :%  to 
have  him  in  his  peculiar  protection,  and  to  nuike  aU  the  n€Uions  of  the 
oarih  bleesed  through  him.  §  The  last  part  of  this  promise  is  remarkable, 
to  it  coBtains  the  proper  end  of  God's  choice  and  separation  of  him  and 
his  posterity;  and  so,  very  fitly  made,  by  the  sacred  writer,  the  founda- 
tioB  of  the  history  of  God's  dispensations  to  him;  and  a  mark  to  direct 
the  reader  to  what  they  are  ail  ultimately  to  be  refisrred.  Which,  by  the 
way,  oqposes  the  extreme  absurdity  in  Collins  and  Tindal,  who  would 
have  the  blessing  here  promised  to  be  only  an  Eastern  form  of  speech, 
honourable  to  the  father  of  the  faithful. — When  Abraham,  in  obedience 
to  this  command,  was  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  ||  God  vouchsafed 
him  a  fiurther  revelation  of  his  will;  and  now  told  him,  that  this  was  the 
land  (whidi  he  had  before  said  he  would  show  him)  to  be  inherited  by 
his  seed,%  When  he  returned  from  Egypt,  God  revealed  himself  stiU 
further,  and  marhed  out  the  bounds  **  of  that  land,  which  he  assured 
him  should  be  to  him  and  his  seed  for  ever,^  Which  seed  should  be 
as  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  number.^]:  After  all  these  gracious  and 
repeated  assurances,  we  may  well  suppose  Abraham  to  be  now  grovm 
vneasy  at  his  wife's  barrenness,  and  his  own  want  of  issue  to  inherit  the 
promises.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  much  disturbed  wHh  these  appre- 
hensions ;§§  and  that  God,  to  remove  them,  af^pearedto  him  in  a  vision^ 
and  said.  Fear  not,  Abram ;  1  am  My  shieldy  and  exceeding  greai  re- 
Abraham,  thus  encouraged  to  tell  his  grief,  confessed  it  to  be  for 
want  of  issue,  and  for  that  he  suspected  the  promised  blessings  wei« 
to  be  inherited  by  his  adopted  children,  the 'sons  of  his  servant  Eliezer 
tif  DamasciLsJ^  To  ease  him  of  this  disquiet,  God  was  now  pleased 
to  acquaint  him,  that  his  design  was  not,  that  an  adopted  son  should  in- 
herit, but  one  out  of  lus  own  boivels.%%  And,  for  &rther  assurance,  he 
instructs  him  in  the  various  fortunes  of  his  posterity — "  That  his  seed 
should  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  which  land  should 
afflict  them  four  hundred  years,  and  that  then  he  would  judge  that  na- 
tion, and  afterwards  bring  them  out  with  great  substance  to  inherit  the 
land  of  Canaan."***  At  the  same  time  God  more  particularly  marks  out 

*  Gun,  xl.  27,  et  seq.  f  Chap.  xii.  ver.  I.  J  Ver.  2.  .^  Ver.  3 

II  Ver.  5.         IT  Ver.  7.         *•  Chap.  xiii.  ver.  14.         t+  Ver.  15.         JJ  Ver.  Ifi 
^§  Chap.  XV.  ver.  I.         J|||  Cha|>.  xv.  ver.  2,  3.       HIT  Ver.  4.      •••  Ver.  i;j,  14 
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the  bounds  of  the  promised  land,  and  reckons  up  the  several  nations 
which  then  inhabited  it.*     Things*  being  in  this  train,  and  Abraham 
now  satisfied  that  the  seed  of  his  loins  was  to  inherit  the  promises ;  Sarah, 
on  account  of  her  sterility,  persuaded  her  husband  to  go  in  unto  her 
handmaid  Hagar,  the  £g3rptian.f    In  this  she  indulged  her  own  vanity 
and  ambition;  she  would  have  a  son  whom  she  might  adopt;  li  Moy  he, 
says  she,  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her;X  and  she  flattered  hersdf 
with  being,  at  the  same  time,  an  instrument  to  promote  the  designs  of 
providence:  behold  now,  says  she,  the  Lord  hath  restrained  me  from 
bearing.     To  this  project  Abraham  consented.     Hagar  conceived,  and 
bare  a  son,  called  l8hmael.§     The  good  patriarch  was  now  fully  satis- 
fied: he  grew  fond  of  Ishmael;  and  reckoned  upon  him  for  the  inheritor 
of  the  promises.     To  correct  this  mistake,  God  vouchsafed  him  a  new 
revelation; II  in  which  he  is  told,  that  God  would  not  only  (as  had  beeDi 
before  promised)  bless  and  multiply  his  posterity  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  but  would  separate  them  from  all  other  nations,  and  he  would 
be  their  (jod,  and  they  should  be  his  feople.IT     And  this  national 
adoption  requiring  a  mutual  covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  at  the 
same  time  enjoined  as  the  mark  of  the  covenant.**   Lastly,  Abraham  is 
shown  his  fond  mistake,  and  told,  that  it  was  not  the  son  of  the  bond 
laoman,  but  of  his  wife  Sarah,  who  was  ordained  to  be  heir  of  the  pro- 
mises.ff   But  Abraham  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  his  mistake,  and 
consequently  in  his  aflection  for  Ishmael,  that  he  begs  God  would  in- 
dulge it  too— O  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee.Xt    And  God,  in 
compassion  to  his  paternal  fondness,  graciously  promises  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Ishmael  should  become  exceeding  great  and  powerful,§§  but, 
that,  nevertheless,  his  covenant  should  be  with  Isaac,  and  with  his  seed 
after  him,  ||  ||     However,  this  revelation  having  been  received  with  some 
kind  of  doubt,  as  appears  by  the  words  of  the  historian,^^^  God  was 
pleased  to  repeat  the  promise  of  a  son  by  Sarah:***  and  even  to  mark 
the  time  of  his  birth ;  fff  according  to  which,  Sarah  conceived  and  bore 
Abraham  a  son,  Wt   After  this,  God  revealed  himself  yet  again  to  Abra- 
ham, §§§  with  a  command  to  put  away  his  son  Ishmael ;  and  to  assura 
him,  that  the  chosen  posterity  should  come  from  Isaac:  for  Abraham 
was  not  yet  weaned  from  his  unreasonable  partiality  for  Ishmael ;  bat 
still  reckoned  upon  him  as  his  second  hope,  in  case  of  any  disaster  or 
misfortune,  that  should  happen  to  Isaac.     This  appears  from  Ishoiael'f 
insolent  behaviour ;  ||  ||  ||  from  Abraham's  great  unwillingness  to  dismisf 
him;iririr  and  from  God's  assuring  him,  in  order  to  make  him  easy,  J%ai 
in  Isaac  his  seed  should  be  called**** — We  now  come  to  the  famous  his- 
tory of  the  command  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac — "  And  it  came  to  pass," 
says  the  sacred  historian,  *'  after  these  things,  that  God  did  tempt 

•  Gen.  XV.  18,  to  the  end.      f  Chap.  xvl.      J  Ver.  2.      ^  Ver.  15.  ||  Chip,  xtii 

^  Ver.  7,  et  seq.             *•  See  note  O  O,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  ff  Ver  16 

tt  Ver.  18.                 55  Ver.  20,  et  seq.                 ||||  Ver.  19.  flT  Ver.*  17* 

•••  Chip,  xriil.        ttt  Ver.  10,  14.        ttt  Chap.  xxi.  w.  2.  &&A  Ver  It. 

II II II  Ver.  9.            irHHVer.  II.                ••••  Ver.  12.  ^* 
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AMuuiiy  and  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  THnrE  only  son  Isaac,  whom 
thoB  lovest,  and  get  thee  unto  the  land  of  Moriah  :  and  offer  him  there 
Art  bmnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  ofl 
And  Abraham  arose,"*  &c.  This  was  the  last  of  Grod's  revelations  to 
Akaham — And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things, — ^And  with  this,  the 
Uitory  of  them  is  closed. 

Here  we  see  all  these  revelations,  except  the  last,  are  plain  and  clear, 
as  refening  to  temporal  felicities  to  be  conferred  on  Abraham  and  his 
potCerity  after  the  flesh;  through  whom,  some  way  or  other,  a  blessing 
was  to  extend  to  all  mankind.  Not  one  of  these  therefore  can  pretend 
to  be  that  revelation  of  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  last  is  the 
only  dark  and  obscure  one  of  the  whole ;  which,  if  indeed  a  revelation  of 
ikoM  grand  mystery,  must  of  necessity,  as  we  shall  show,  be  darkly  and 
obsciirely  recorded. 

But  to  this  perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  famous  promise  of  God 
to  Abraham,  that  in  him  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  he  blessedy^ 
is  that  revelation ;  because  St  Paul  calls  this  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
uDto  him — '*  And  the  scripture  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathim  through  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  say- 
ing. In  thee  shall  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  {  To  this  I  reply, 
that  the  apostle  is  here  convincing  the  Galatians,  that  the  gospel  of 
Chbist  is  founded  on  the  same  princifle  with  that  which  justified 
Abraham,  namely,  faith  ; — ''  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted to  him  for  righteousness."  §  He  then  pursues  his  argument  in 
this  maimer,  ''  Therefore,  they  which  be  of  faith,  are  blessed  with  faith- 
ful Abraham."J|  The  reason  he  gives  is  from  the  promise  in  question, 
given  in  reward  of  Abraham's  faith,  that  in  him  should  all  fuUiofts  be 
blessed.  This  is  the  force  of  the  argument;  and  it  is  very  finely 
managed.  But  then  the  terms,  faith  and  gospel,  are  here  used,  as  they 
very  often  are  in  the  apostolic  writings,ir  not  in  their  specific  but  generic 
sense,  for  confidence  in  any  one,  and  glad  tidings  in  general.  For  it  is 
pUin,  Abraham's  ybi/^  here  recommended,  was  not  that  Christian  faUh 
in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  but,  faith  in  God,  who  had  promised  to  make 
his  posterity  according  to  the  flesh,  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
when  as  yet  he  had  no  offspring.**  In  a  like  latitude  of  expression,  St 
Paul  uses  the  word  x^«i;«yy«x/^o^«/,  to  preach  the  gospel  beforeltand; 
not  the  tidings  of  the  Messiah  the  Redeemer,  but  the  effects  of  the 
redemption  wrought  by  him,  a  blessing  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Tidings  which  indeed  referred  to  a  future  dispensation :  and,  in  this, 
differing  from  his  use  of  the  word  faith,  which  did  not.  But  then,  this 
is  very  far  from  his  seeing  Christ's  day  ;  of  which  indeed  he  speaks 
is  another  place,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  It  is  true,  this  promised 
BLESSING  was  the  preparatory  revelation,  by  which,  we  were  to  estimate 

•  Chap.  Txii.  ver.  1,  2,  3.    f  Chap.  xii.  ver.  3.     f  Gal.  iii.  8.     $  Ver.  6.     ||  Ver.  9. 
%  8m  what  hath  been  said  on  (hit  subject  in  the  iirecediog  discourse  on  the  Ilth  chapter 
to  the  Hebrews.  **  Gen.  xv.  6. 
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the  ultimate  end  of  all  the  foUowing;  and  on  which,  we  must  sappote 
them  to  be  built:  and  so  much  we  are  oonoerned  to  prove  it  was.  I 
conclude  therefore,  that  when  Jesus  says,  Ahrakam  saw  kig  dlny ;  aad 
when  St  Paul  says,  that  he  had  the  gospel  preached  before  wUo  Mn, 
they  spoke  of  two  difierent  revelations*     We  come,  therefiore, 

II.  To  the  second  point:  which  is  to  show,  that  the  coiocahd  to 
offer  up  Isaac  was  the  very  revelation  of  Chbsbt's  day,  or  the  redeaip- 
tion  of  mankind,  by  his  death  and  sufferings. 

1.  We  may  observe,  from  this  short  view  of  Abraham's  history,  thit 
all  Gtod's  revelations  to  him,  even  unto  this  last,  open  by  degrees;  and 
relate,  primarily  indeed,  to  his  posterity  according  to  the  flesh,  but  ulti* 
mately,  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind:  as  ^[q[)ears  from  thai  ktstic 
promise  so  early  made  to  him  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  foUowing,  that 
in  him  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  These  are  tke 
two  great  coincident  truths,  to  which  all  these  revelations  tend.  But  the 
last,  the  fiunous  eommand  in  question,  which  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  the  confirmation  and  completion  of  the  rest,  hath,  if  the 
common  interpreters  understand  it  right,  no  kind  of  relation  to  them, 
but  is  entirely  foreign  to  every  thing  that  preceded.  Hence  we  con- 
clude, and  surely  not  unreasonably,  that  there  is  something  more  in  the 
eommand  than  these  interpreters,  resting  in  the  outside  rdation,  have 
yet  discovered  to  us. 

2.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  command^  as  it  hath  been  hilherto  under- 
stood, is  not  only  quite  disjoined  from  the  rest  of  Abraham's  history,  but 
likewise  occupies  a  place  in  it,  which,  according  to  our  ideas  oC  things, 
it  hath  certainly  usurped.  The  command  is  supposed  to  be  given  as  a 
triad  only.*  Now  when  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  is  pleased  to  try 
any  of  his  servants,  either  for  example's  sake,  or  for  some  other  end 
favourable  of  his  dispensations  to  mankind ;  as  in  this,  he  condescends 
to  the  manner  of  men,  who  cannot  judge  of  the  merits  of  their  infe- 
rior agents  without  trial,  so  we  may  be  assured,  he  would  aecommodite 
himself  to  their  manner  likewise,  in  that  which  is  the  material  circum- 
stance of  a  trial:  but,  amongst  men,  the  agent  is  always  tried  before  he 
be  set  on  work,  or  rewarded;  and  not  after:  because  the  trial  is  is 
order  to  know,  or  to  make  it  known,  whether  he  be  fit  for  the  work,  or 
deserving  of  the  reward.  When  we  come  therefore  to  this  place,  and 
see  a  command  only  to  tempt  or  try  Abraham,  we  naturally  expect,  os 
his  answering  to  the  trial,  to  find  him  importantly  employed  or  grestlj 
rewarded.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told,  that  this  trial  was  made  after 
all  his  work  was  done,  and  all  his  reward  received — And  it  came  to  pass 
after  tJtese  things.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  strange,  after  he  had  bees 
once  tried  already.  For  the  promise  to  him,  when  he  was  yet  childlesi» 
his  wife  barren,  and  both  of  them  far  advanced  in  years,  that  Ats  sefd 
should  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  was  a  trial  of  his  faith: 
and  his  believing,  against  all  probability  in  a  natural  way,  the  sacnni 

*  See  note  P  V,  at  the  end  of  this  bouk. 
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kutoriaD  tefls  os^  was  aceounied  to  him  far  r^hteausness.*    Snch 
therefore  being  the  method  both  of  God  and  men  in  this  matter,  we 
MHt  aeeda  eondude,  that  the  command  was  not,  according  to  the  com- 
■oo  notion,  a  trial  onfyy  because  it  comes  after  all  God's  dispensations.f 
Vet  as  the  sacred  text  assures  us  it  was  a  trial;  and  as  a  trial  beces- 
only  prooedes  the  employment  or  reward  of  the  person  tried ;  we  must 
■eeds  conclude^  that  as  no  employment^  so  some  benefit  followed  this 
triaL    Now,  on  our  interpretation,  a  benefit,  as  we  shall  see,  did  follow: 
we  hare  reason  therefore  to  conclude  that  this  interpretation  is  the  true. 
3.  Having  seen  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  common  interpretation 
of  tlie  command,  let  us  view  it  now  on  the  other  side ;  in  the  new  light 
in  which  we  have  adventured  to  place  it.     And  here  we  shall  find  that 
every  circumstance  of  the  story  concurs  to  support  our  interpretation. 
From  the  view  given  of  Abraliam's  history,  we  see,  as  was  said  before, 
how  all  God's  revelations  to  him,  to  this  last,  ultimately  related  to  that 
mystic  fundamental  promise  made  to  him,  on  his  first  vocation,  that  in 
kirn  Aomid  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.     God  opens  the 
acfaeiBe  of  his  dispensations  by  exact  and  regular  steps ;  and  the  revela- 
tions follow  one  another  gradually  and  in  order.     Abraham  is  first  com- 
manded to  go  into  a  land  which  should  be  shown  to  him — then  that  land, 
to  be  possessed  by  his  numerous  posterity,  is  exhibited  before  him — Its 
distinct  boundaries  are  afler^'ards  marked  out — He  is  next  assured,  while 
yet  childless,  that  his  posterity,  to  which  so  much  was  promised,  should 
aot  be  from  an  adopted  son,  but  from  one  out  of  his  own  loins — He  is 
then  told  that  his  son  should  be  born  of  Sarah — which  is  followed  by  a 
formal  execution  of  the  covenant  confirmed  by  the  seal  of  circumcision 
— After  all  this,  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  predicted : — who  being  born  at  the 
ai^inted  time,  Ishmael  is  ordered  to  be  sent  away;   to  design  with 
more  certainty  the  succession  of  the  son  by  Sarah.    Here  we  see  through- 
out, a  gradual  opening,  and  fit  preparative  for  some  farther  revelation; 
wbidi,  IB  pursuance  of  this  regular  scheme  of  progressive  dispensations, 
could  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the 
Messiah,  the  completion  of  the  whole  economy  of  grace,  as  it  only  is 
the  explanation  of  his  first  and  fundamental  promise,  that  in  Abraham 
tk&mid  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.     But  now,  the  sole  re- 
maining revelation  of  God's  will  to  Abraham,  recorded  by  the  sacred 
historian,  is  the  command  to  ofiiT  up  his  son  Isaac.     Tliis  command, 
then,  as  there  is  no  other  that  can  pretend  to  be  the  revelation  in  ques- 
tion, and  as  we  have  shown  it  must  be  somewhere  or  other  recorded  in 
Abraham's  story,  is  the  very  revelation  we  seek ;  which  pc»rfects  all  the 
foregoing,  and  makes  the  whole  series  complete  and  uniform.     And  the 
place  in  which  we  find  it  is  its  proper  station ;  for,  being  the  completion 
of  the  rest,  it  must  needs  he  the  last  in  order. 

Such,  in  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  doth  St  Chrysostom,  in  his 
comment  on  the  place,  understand  it  to  be — t<»  h  'IIMEPAN  ipr»ufici  fioi 
•O1D.XV.  6.  t  SeenoCeQQ,  AttheendoftiiUbook. 
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And  in  this  he  is  joined  or  followed  by  Erasbius,  in  his  paraphrase. 
Hoc  eenigmate  Jesus  significavit,  Abraham,  quum  pararet  immolare  filinm 
Isaac,  per  prophetise  spiritum  vidisse  Dominum  Jesum  in  mortem  cmcis 
a  patre  tradendum  pro  mundi  salute. — But  these  excellent  men,  not  re- 
flecting on  that  ancient  mode  of  information,  where  the  inquiro'  is  an- 
swered by  a  significative  action  instead  of  speeehy  never  conceived  that 
this  command  was  an  imparted  information  of  that  kind,  but  rather  a 
typical  representation  unsought,  and  given  in  an  enjoined  rite;  of  whose 
import  Abraham  had  then  no  knowledge.* 

4.  Again,  we  find  the  revelation  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  id 
that  very  place,  where,  if  considered  only  in  itself,  and  not  relatively,  at 
the  completion  of  the  rest,  we  should,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  plain 
sense,  be  disposed  to  seek  it.  We  must  know  then  that  this  revelation^ 
as  shall  be  proved  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  tee  my 
day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad,  was  ardently  desired  and  sought  ajfter 
by  the  patriarch.  Now  the  happiness  or  bedemption  of  mankind,  pro- 
mised, on  Abraham's  first  vocation,  to  come  through  him,  could  not  bnt 
make  him  more  and  more  inquisitive  into  the  manner  of  its  being  brought 
about,  in  proportion  as  he  found  himself  to  be  more  and  more  personally 
concerned  as  the  instrument  of  so  great  a  blessing.  But  every  new  re- 
velation would  show  him  still  farther  interested  in  this  honour:  there- 
fore, by  the  time  Ishmael  was  ordered  to  be  sent  away,  and  the  promised 
seed  fixed  in  Isaac,  we  must  needs  suppose  him  very  impatient  to  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  redemption;  and  so,  fitly  prepared  to  receive  this 
last  and  supreme  revelation.  This,  in  the  like  cases,  we  find  to  be  the 
disposition  and  state  of  mind  in  the  holy  men  of  old.  Thus  Daniel,  by 
the  study  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  understanding  the  approacliing 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  applies  himself  by  fasting  and  prayer  for  God's 
further  information :  and  the  angel  Gabriel  is  sent  imto  him.  So  John, 
anxious  and  solicitous  for  the  sufiering  church,  being  in  prayers  on  tlie 
Lord's  day,  was  favoured  with  all  his  glorious  revelations. 

5.  Again,  the  new  light  in  which  this  command  is  placed,  dispels  all 
that  perplexity  in  the  common  interpretation  (taken  notice  of  above) 
arising  from  our  ideas  of  a  trial;  where  tluU  which  should  in  use  and 
reason  go  before  some  extraordinary  favour,  is  made  to  come  aAer  all. 
But  now,  according  to  our  sense  of  the  comfnandy  the  trial,  as  is  meet 
precedes  the  last  and  greatest  favour  ever  bestowed  by  God  on  Abraham. 

6.  To  confirm  all  this,  we  may  consider  that  this  interpretation  of  the 
command  is  most  easy  and  natural,  as  being  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  way  of  communicating  information.  We  have  shownf  it  to  have 
been  the  general  custom  of  antiquity,  in  personal  conferences,  to  instruct 
by  actions  instead  of  words;  a  custom  begun  out  of  necessity,  but  con- 
tinued out  of  choice,  for  the  superior  advantages  it  hath  in  making  an 
impression.     For  motion^  naturally  significative,  which  enters  at  the 

*  See  note  R  R,  at  the  end  vf  ihif  book.  f  Sc«  book  ir.  (  4. 
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eye,  hath  a  much  stronger  effect  than  articulate  sound,  only  arbitrarily 
significative,  which  enters  at  the  ear.  We  have  shown  likewise,  by  nu- 
merous examples,  that  Grod  himself  vouchsafed,  in  compliance  to  a  general 
custom,  to  use  this  way  of  information,  when  he  instructed  the  holy 
patriarchs  and  prophets  in  his  will. 

7.  Again,  as  the  high  importance  of  this  revelation  seemed  to  require 
its  being  given  in  the  strong  and  forcible  way  of  action,*  so  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  apposite  to  convey  the  information  required,  than 
this  very  action.  Abraham  desired  earnestly  to  be  let  into  the  mystery 
of  the  SEBEMFTioN ;  and  God,  to  instruct  him  (in  the  best  manner 
humanity  is  capable  of  receiving  instruction)  in  the  infinite  extent  of 
divine  goodness  to  mankind,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
kirn  up  for  us  all,^  let  Abraham  feel,  by  experience,  what  it  was  to  lose 
a  beloved  son ; — Tahe  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac;  the  son  born 
miraculously  when  Sarah  was  past  childbearing,  as  Jesus  was  mi- 
raculously bom  of  a  pure  virgin.  The  duration  too  of  the  action  was 
the  same  as  that  between  Christ's  death  and  resurrection;  both 
which  were  designed  to  be  represented  in  it :  and  still  farther,  not  only 
the  Jinal  architypieal  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  was  figured  in  the 
etnnmand  to  offer  Isaac,  but  the  intermediate  typical  sacrifice,  in  the 
Mosaic  economy,  was  represented,  by  the  permitted  sacrifice  of  the  ram 
offered  up  instead  of  Isaac. 

8.  The  last  reason  I  shall  offer  in  support  of  this  point,  that  the  com- 
mand concerning  Isaac  was  this  revelation  of  Christ's  day,  or  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  is  the  allusion  which 
Jesus  makes  (in  these  words,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  Sfc)  to 
the  following  words  of  Moses,  in  tlie  history  of  the  command — "  And 
Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah-jireh ;  as  it  is  said  to 
Uiis  day ;  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen." 

To  show  that  Jesus  alluded  to  these  words  of  Moses,  and  had  them 
in  his  eye,  when  he  speaks  of  Abraham  rejoicing  to  see  his  day,  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  the  true  force  and  meaning  of  either  text.  The 
words  of  Jesus  have  been  fully  considered  already.^ 

And,  in  the  words  of  Moses — "  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Jehovah-jireh:  as  it  is  said  to  this  day.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it 
shall  be  seen," — we  have  the  assertion  of  Jesus  confirmed,  that  Abraham 
sarv  Chris  fa  day^  and  was  glad.  1 .  Jehovah-jireh  signifies,  as  several 
of  the  best  interpreters  agree,  the  Lord  shall  be  S£en.§  But  with 
what  propriety  could  this  name  be  given  to  it  by  Abraham,  if,  in  this 
transaction,  he  had  not  seen  the  representation  of  the  Lord's  passion, 

*  See  note  S  S,  at  the  end  of  this  book.       f  Rom.  viii.  32.       ^  See  p.  468,  et  seq. 

§  "  Domintu  videbitur,'^  says  the  learned  Father  Houbigant,  "  1,  Non  videtur^  ne  ab 
futnro  verb!  aberremus.  2,  Non  videbit,  non  modo  quia  non  additur  quid  sit  Deus  visunis, 
sed  etiam  quia  in  tota  illd  visione,  liominis  est  vidercj  Domini,  videri;  propter  quam  causam 
D«us  locum  istum  mox  nomine  vUionis  insigniebat.  Nimirum  Deus  Abrahamo  id  ostendit, 
quod  Abraham  vidit  et  gavisus  e»t.^^  The  near  relation  of  these  words  of  Jesus  to  those  of 
Moses,  was  too  strongly  marked  to  be  overlooked  by  this  very  judicious  critic,  though  he 
considered  the  transaction  in  no  other  light  tiian  as  a  type  of  the  death  aod  passion  of  Jesus. 
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which  was  to  happen  in  a  future  age?  And  if  he  6xd  see  it»  how  appo- 
site was  the  name!  The  hist<H*ian  goes  on— 4»  t^  is  said  to  this  ddgr,  in 
the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen;  or  more  exactly  to  the  Hebrev 
—^br  he  saidy  in  the  mount  the  Lobd  shall  bb  seen.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  verse,  the  sacred  historian  tells  us  that  Abraham  called  the  maaak, 
The  Lord  shall  he  seen;  and  in  the  latter  part  he  acquaints  ua  with  tiie 
manner  how  Abraham  imposed  that  appellation,  namely,  by  the  use  of  a 
proverbial^speech  implying  the  reason  of  the  name — To-day  in  the  wkmaU, 
the  Lord  shrill  be  seen,*  Proverbial  iqieeches,  before  the  general  use  ol 
recording  abstract  names  and  things  by  writing,  being  the  best  and 
safest  conveyance  of  the  memory  of  events  to  posterity.  ConfonnaUy 
to  this  interpretation  of  the  text,  the  historian  on  his  entrance  od  the 
transaction  calls  the  land  of  Meriah,  to  which  Abraham  went  with  Isaie 
(according  to  Jerome's  interpretation,)  the  land  of  visioir,  which  diovs 
that  the  words  of  Jesus,  Abrc^m  saw  ht  day,  and  uns  glad,  evidently 
allude  to  this  extraordinary  circumstance;  namely,  the  diapoeition  of 
Abraham's  mind  on  the  occasion,  eiq[>ressed  in  his  memorial  of  a  new 
name  imposed  on  the  scene  of  action;  the  ancient  way  of  commeBMnsking 
joyful  and  hi^ppy  events.  In  a  word,  Jesus  says,  Abraham  saw  kisdojf; 
and  Abraham,  by  the  name  he  imposed  upon  the  mount,  dedarea  the 
same  thing.  But  as  the  vision  was  of  a  public,  not  of  a  private  nature, 
he  expresses  himself  in  terms  which  signify  what  mankind  in  general 
shall  seet  not  what  he  himself  had  seen — the  Loed  SBAUi  bb  skbn. 
From  a  vague  allusion,  therefore,  of  the  words  of  Je6u%  to  this  history 
of  the  command  in  general,  we  have  now  fixed  them  to  the  very  words 
of  Moses,  to  which  they  more  particularly  refer. 

The  sum  then  of  the  argument  is  this — Jesus  expressly  says,  that 
Abraham  saw^  and  rejoiced  to  see,  his  day,  or  the  great  sacr^ice  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  by  representation — the  records  of  sacred  history  most 
needs  verify  his  assertion — but  there  is  no  place  in  scripture  which  pre- 
sents Uie  least  traces  of  this  revelation,  except  the  hbtory  of  the  com- 
mand to  offer  Isaac.  This  history  not  only  easily  and  naturally  admits 
of  such  a  sense,  but  even  demands  it — and  reciprocally,  this  sense  gives 
all  imaginable  light  to  the  history ;  and  removes  the  greatest  difficulties 
attending  the  common  interpretation  of  it.  Hence,  we  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  the  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  was  oolv 


*  Atque  hoc  ilhid  est,  mys  Father  Hunbigaiit,  quod  meinoriie  tenpitenue  Abrmham  r«ii- 
Sflcrebat,  cum  ita  gubjungeret  ho<tie  in  monte^  Daminus  vide^tmr;  ilioA  kodie  sic  acciptem, 
ut  arccpit  Paiihis  apostolus,  illud  Davidi*;,  hodir  ti  vocem  ejus  audieritU;  quod  hodie  tamdia 
durat,  quamdiu  NKcula  ilia  durabuiit,  de  quihus  apostolus  donee  hodie  ccytuminahtr.  Prtip- 
terea  Abraham  uon  dicit,  hodie  DomiuHM  videtur.  Nam  id  apectaculum  nunc  solus  vjhitft 
Abraham,  posteaomnes  visuri  sunt,  et  ad  omnes  pertinebit  istud,  videtur,  generatim  df«-- 
tum,  cum  omnes  Unigenitum  in  monte  riderint  generic  humani  rictimam  farUro.  N«r 
aliam  setitentiam  series  verborum  paritur.  Ex  qua  serie  illi  deviant,  qui  hffc  rerh*,  dijrit 
enim  hodie' in  mante  ZXmtinti#^— Mosi  sic  narranti  MitYihuwDi,  propierea  dicihtr  hodie  m  tmomtt 
Domini — quasi  reuarret  Moy^ox  usurpatum  sua  trtate  provert>!um.  Nam  si  sic  erit  nun 
jam  docebit  Abraham,  cur  huic  loco  noraen  fecerit  Dominue  vide6iiw;  quam  taxnen  ncuni- 
num  notatiunem  In  sacris  paginis  iion  omittunt  ii,  quicumque  iiomioa  rebus  imponoiit. 
Quod  coi.tra  plane  docebit  Abraham  si  de  eo  Moysis  sic  uurat,  vocttvii  nomem  iod  kt^imt, 
i>Kr»  viDKBiTCR;  nam  dixit,  m  motUe  DeuevidellUMr. 
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m  DVomMATioir  nr  acttoh,  which,  at  Abraham's  earnest  request,  God 
«u  gficiomriy  pleased  to  give  him  of  the  ^reat  sacrifice  of  Christ  for 
At  redcmptkm  of  memkind.  The  thing  to  be  proved.  Two  great  ends 
MB  to  be  gained  by  this  interpretation :  the  one,  to  free  the  command 
hm  a  supposed  violation  of  natural  law;  the  other,  to  support  the  con- 
miosi  and  dependency  between  the  two  revelations ;  for  this  interpre- 
IttioB  makes  the  history  of  the  conmiand  a  direct  prophecy  of  Christ 
u  Redeemer  of  the  world;  whereas  the  common  brings  it,  at  most^but 
Is  a  TYPICAL  intimation.  Now  the  defenders*  of  the  common  interpre- 
tuion  confess,  that  *^  the  evidence  of  direct  prophecies  is  superior  to  that 

The  only  plausible  objection  which  can  be  made  to  my  explanation,  I 
eoBoeive  to  be  the  following: — **  That  what  is  here  supposed  the  principal 
aad  proper  reason  of  the  command,  is  not  at  all  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
Ustoriaii ;  but  another,  of  a  different  nature ;  namely,  the  trial  of  Abra- 
ham's fiuth  and  obedience — And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  God 
did  Umpi  Abraham,  and  said;  Tahe  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Iscute 
^— Asd  when  the  afiair  is  over,  the  same  reason  is  again  insinuated: — 
J^  wtifs^have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done  this 
ikimgy  at^  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  I 
wiUbUssihee,''^kc. 

1.  To  the  first  part  of  the  objection  I  answer,  that  the  knowledge  of 
God's  future  dispensation  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  death  of 
kis  Soo,  revealed,  as  a  singular  grace,  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  was 
wbai  could  by  no  means  be  communicated  to  the  Hebrew  people,  when 
Moses  wrote  this  history  for  their  use;  because  they  being  then  to  con- 
tiDve  long  under  a  carnal  economy,  this  knowledge  of  the  end  of  the 
i^w,  would  have  greatly  indisposed  them  to  a  dispensation,  with  which 
(as  a  schoolmaster,  that  was  to  bring  them  by  degrees,  through  a  harsh 
and  nigged  discipline,  to  the  easy  yoke  of  Cheist)  God,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  thought  fit  to  exercise  them.  |  But  he  who  does  not  see,  from 
the  plain  reason  of  the  thing,  the  necessity  of  the  historian's  silence, 
is  referred,  for  farther  satisfaction,  to  what  hath  been  already,  and  will 
be  iMvssfter  said,  to  evince  the  necessity  of  such  a  conduct,  in  other 
flSDOMntous  points  relating  to  that  future  dispensation. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  give  him  St  Paul's  word  for  this  conduct  of 
Moses,  who  expressly  tells  us,  that  he  obscured  some  parts  of  his  his- 
tory, or  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  that  the  Israelites  might  not  see  to  the 
end  cfthal  law  which  was  to  be  abolished.  And  what  was  that  cTid,  if 
not  the  redemptioti  of  mankind  by  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ? — 
^  Moses,"  says  he,  '<  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  ttiat  the  children  of  Israel 
oould  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  was  abolished.  But 
their  minds  were  blinded:  for  until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  veil 
ootaken  away,  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament ;  which  veil  is  done 
away  in  Chri8t."§ 

•  Dr  Siebbiof.         f  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17.  t  ^^  note  T  T,  at  the  end  oT  thif  book. 

§  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14.     And  see  note  V  U,  at  tlie  ind  of  this  book. 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  '<  if  such  revelations  could  not  be 
clearly  recorded,  why  were  they  recorded  at  all?"  For  a  very,  plain  as 
well  as  weighty  reason;  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  they 
might  rise  up  in  evidence  against  infidelity,  for  the  real  relation  and 
dependency  between  the  two  dispensations  ofilfos^^and  d  Christ:* 
when  from  this,  and  divers  the  like  instances,  it  should  appear,  that  the 
first  dispensation  could  be  but  very  imperfectly  understood  without  a 
reference  to  the  latter. 

But  had  not  the  sacred  writer  designedly  obscured  this  illustrioiit 
revelation,  by  an  omission  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  yet  the  nar- 
rative of  such  a  conversation  by  action  was  not  in  its  nature  so  intelligible 
or  obvious,  as  that  where  God  is  shown  conversing  by  actioHy  to  the 
prophets,  in  the  several  instances  already  given.f  And  the  reason  if 
this.  Those  informations,  as  they  are  given  to  the  prophets  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  have  necessarily,  in  the  course  of  the  histoiy, 
their  explanations  annexed.  But  the  information  to  Abraham  bang 
solely  for  his  own  private  consolation  (as  Dr  Scott  expresses  it  above) 
there  was  no  room  for  that  formal  explanation,  which  made  the  com- 
manded actions  to  the  prophets  so  clear  and  intelligible. — Yet,  as  if  I 
had  never  said  this,  Dr  Stebbing  tells  the  world,  I  make  this  action  of 
Abraham's  parallel  to  those  of  the  prophets ;  '^  whereas,"  ssLys  he,  ^  it  dif- 
fers from  them  all  in  a  very  material  circumstance,  as  they  had  their  several 
explanations  annexed,  and  this  had  not."  But  to  show  by  example,  as 
well  as  comparison,  that  obscurity  is  naturally  attendant  on  the  relation 
of  converse  by  actiony  where  the  information  is  for  the  sake  of  the  actor 
only,  I  shall  instance  in  a  case  where  no  obscurity  was  affected  by  the 
historian.  It  is  the  relation  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel4  The 
patriarch,  on  his  return  from  Haran  to  his  native  country,  hearing  of  his 
brother  Esau's  power,  and  dreading  his  resentment  for  the  defrauded 
birthright,  addresses  liimself  for  protection  in  this  distress  to  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  with  all  humility  and  confidence.  God  hears  his  prayer; 
and  is  pleased  to  inform  him  of  the  happy  issue  of  the  adventure,  by  a 
significative  action :  the  following  night,  he  has  a  struggle  with  an 
angel,  with  whom  he  is  suffered  to  make  his  part  so  good,  that  from 
thence  he  collected  God  had  granted  his  petition.  This  is  the  circum- 
stance in  Jacob's  history,  which  afibrds  such  mirth  to  our  illitente 
libertines:  fortius  information  by  action  concerning  only  the  actor,  who 
little  needed  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  a  mode  of  instruction,  at  that 
time  in  vulgar  use,  hath  now  an  obscurity  which  the  scripture-relatiom 
of  the  same  mode  of  information  to  the  prophets  are  free  from,  by  rea- 
son of  their  being  given  for  the  use  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  werf 
explained. 

Bat  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  "  Why,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  scripture  did  not  break  its  long  silence,  and  instnict  us  in  the 
principal  and  proper  reason  of  the  command  to  ofl^er  Isaac?"     I  answer, 

*  See  note  X  X,  at  the  end  of  this  buok.    t  See  book  Iy.  lect  4.    }  Gen.  ixil.  21,  &r. 
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.hat  it  has  done  so.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  a  convincing  proof.  Nay,  I 
might  go  farther,  and  say  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  the  true 
reason  of  the  command  is  plainly  hinted  at.  The  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  speaking  of  this  very  command,  says — *^  By  faith  Abraham, 
irhen  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac — accounting  that  God  was  able  to 
ruse  him  up  even  firom  the  dead,  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in 
A  HOURS  ;"*  £N  IIAPABOAHi,  in  a  parable :  a  mode  of  information 
either  by  words  or  actions^  which  consists  in  putting  one  thing  for  an- 
oiker.  Now,  in  a  writer  who  regarded  this  commanded  action  as  a 
representative  information  of  the  r^emption  of  mankind,  nothing  could 
be  more  fine  or  easy  than  this  expression.  For,  though  Abraham  did 
not  indeed  receive  Isaac  restored  to  life  after  a  real  dissolution,  yet  the 
son  being  in  this  action  to  represent  Christ  suffering  death  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  when  the  father  brought  him  safe  from  mount  Moriah  after 
three  days,  (during  which  the  son  was  in  a  state  of  condenmation  to 
death,)  the  father  plainly  received  him,  under  the  character  of  Christ's 
representative,  as  restored  from  the  dead.  For,  as  his  being  brought  to 
the  mount,  there  bound,  and  laid  upon  the  altar,  figured  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  ;  so  his  being  taken  from  thence  alive,  as  properly 
figured  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead.  With  the  highest  pro- 
priety therefore  and  elegance  of  speech,  might  Abraham  be  said  to 
rec^ve  Isaac  from  the  dead  in  a  parablcy  or  in  representation.f  But 
the  nature  of  the  command  not  being  understood,  these  words  of  the 
qnstle  have  been  hitherto  interpreted,  to  signify  only  that  Isaac  was  a 
^fpe  of  Christ,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  old  tabernacle,  in  this  epistle,]: 
is  called  a  type — Sr/;  TIAPABOAH,  that  is,  a  thing  designed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  have  both  a  present  significancy  and  a  future.  Which 
amoimts  but  just  to  this,  that  Abraham  receiving  Isaac  safe  from  mount 
Moriahy  in  the  maimer  related  by  scripture,  he  thereby  became  a  type. 
An  ancient  interpretation,  as  appears  from  the  reading  of  the  vulgar 
Latin — Unde  cum  et  in  parabolam  accq>it,  for  in  parabola,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  translated  conformably  to  the  Greek.  However,  I 
desire  it  may  be  observed,  in  corroboration  of  my  sense  of  the  command, 
that  the  resemblance  to  Christ's  sacrifice  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
story  was  so  strong,  that  interpreters  could  never  overlook  the  resem- 
blance, in  their  comments  on  the  passage. 

2.  To  the  second  part  of  the  objection,  I  answer  thus ;  it  is  the  office 
of  history  to  assign  the  causes  of  the  facts  related.  In  those  facts 
therefore,  which  have  several  causes,  of  which  the  principal  cannot  be 
conveniently  told,  the  inferior  come  in  properly  to  take  its  place.  Thus, 
in  the  case  before  us ;  though  it  be  made,  I  presume,  very  evident  that 
the  principal  design  of  the  command  was  to  reveal  to  Abraham,  by 
oetion  instead  of  words,  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  yet  as  this  was  a 
fiivour  of  a  very  high  nature,  and  conferred  on  Abraham  at  his  earnest 
request,  it  was  but  fit  he  should  approve  himself  worthy  of  it  by  some 

*  Clap.  xi.  vcr.  17—19.      t  See  note  Y  Y,  at  the  end  of  this  book.     %  Chap.  ix.  ver.  9. 
VOL.  11.  2  11 
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proportionable  trial ;  agreeably  to  what  we  find  in  scripture  to  be  God's 
way  of  dealing  with  his  favoured  servants.  On  this  acoounty  therefore, 
God  was  pleased,  by  the  very  manner  in  which  this  mystery  wis 
revealed,  to  tempt  or  try  Abraham.  Where  the  making  the  favour  itself 
the  trial  of  his  deserving  it,  hath  all  that  superior  elegance  and  beaaty 
which  is  to  be  conceived  in  the  dispensations  of  divine  wisdom  only. 
Now,  as  the  principal  reason  of  the  command  could  not  be  conveoiently 
told  by  the  historian,  this  inferior  one  of  the  trial  is  assigned  with  great 
truth  and  propriety — And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things^  God  did 
tempt  Abraham^  and  saidy  Take  now  thy  souy  Sfc,  And  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  very  manner  of  recording  this  reason  shows  it  to  be 
indeed  what  we  suppose  it,  an  inferior  one.  For  it  is  not  said  that  God 
gave  this  command  in  order  to  try  Abraham,  which  expresses  a  priod- 
pal  reason ;  but  that,  in  giving  the  command,  God  did  try  him,  whidi  at 
most  only  implies  an  inferior  one.  We  have  said,  that  a  trial,  when 
approved,  implied  a  following  reward.  Now,  as  there  may  be  more 
reasons  than  one  for  giving  a  commaiidy  so  there  may  be  more  rewards 
than  one  attendant  on  a  trial.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  before  us.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  sacred  historian  has  observed  the  same  rule 
with  regard  to  the  reward  of  the  trial  as  to  the  reason  of  the  eommand. 
The  principal  and  peculiar  reward  of  Abraham's  trial  here  was  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  redemption:  this  the  historian  could  not  men- 
tion, for  the  reasons  given  above :  but  besides  this,  God  rewarded  him 
with  a  repetition  of  all  the  former  promises.  Thus  the  historian  could, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  the  rules  of  history,  does  mention:^ — **^  By  myself 
have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and 
hast  not  witliheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess 
the  gate  of  his  enemies ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice."* 

On  the  whole,  this  objection  to  the  interpretation,  the  only  one  I  can 
think  of,  is  so  far  from  obscuring,  and  weakening,  that  it  adds  great 
light  and  strength  unto  it.  For,  admitting  the  sense  here  proposed,  to 
be  indeed  the  true,  we  see  the  story  must  of  necessity  have  been  told  in 
the  very  manner  we  find  it  to  be  recorded,  f 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  discourse,  I  shall  but  just  take 
notice  how  strongly  this  interpretation  of  the  command  concludes  against 
the  SociMANS,  for  the  real  sacrifice  of  Chbist,  and  the  proper  redemp- 
tion of  mankind.  For  if  the  command  was  an  information  by  oetHm 
instead  of  wards j  the  proof  conveyed  in  it  is  decisive  ;  there  being  here 
no  room  for  their  evasion  of  its  being  &  figurative  expressionj  since  the 
figurative  action,  the  original  of  such  expression,  denotes  either  a  real 
sacrifice,  or  nothing  at  all. 

[II.]  I  coMK  now  to  the  other  part  of  this  discoiurse,  viz.,  to  shorn 
*  Gen.  xxii.  vcr.  IG  et  seq.  t  See  note  Z  Z,  st  the  end  of  this  book. 
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that  the  interpretation  here  given  entirely  dissipates  all  those  blustering 
objections  which  infidelity  hath  raised  up  against  the  historic  truth  of 
the  relation. 

They  say,  ^*  Groo  could  not  give  such  a  command  to  Abraham,  be- 
cause it  would  throw  him  into  inextricable  doubts  concerning  the  author 
of  it,  as  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  good  or  an  evil  being.  Or  i/  not 
so,  but  that  he  might  be  satisfied  it  came  from  God,  it  would  then  mis- 
lead him  in  his  notions  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality.  Because,  though  the  revocation  of  the  command 
prevented  the  homicide,  yet  the  species  of  the  action  commanded  not 
bdng  condemned  when  it  was  revoked,  Abraham  and  his  family  must 
needs  have  thought  human  sacrifices  grateful  to  the  Almighty :  for  a 
simple  revoking  was  not  condemning;  but  would  be  more  naturally 
thought  a  peculiar  indulgence  for  a  ready  obedience.  Thus,  the  pagan 
fiMe  of  Diana's  substituting  a  hind  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia,  did  not 
make  idolaters  believe  that  she  therefore  abhorred  human  sacrificeSy  they 
having  before  been  persuaded  of  the  contrary,  from  the  command  of  that 
idol  to  ofi^  up  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon." — This  is  the  substance, 
only  set  in  a  clearer  light,  of  all  their  dull,  cloudy  dissertations  on  the 
case  of  Abraham.* 

1.  Let  us  see  then  how  this  case  stood:  God  had  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  him  his  eternal  purpose  of  making  all  mankind  blessed  through 
him :  and  likewise  to  confirm  this  promise,  in  a  regular  course  of  sue- 
oesnve  revelations,  each  fuller  and  more  explicit  than  the  other.     By 
this  time  we  cannot  but  suppose  the  father  of  the  faithful  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  become  very  desirous  of  knowing  the  manner 
how  tlus  blessing  was  to  be  brought  about:  a  mystery,  if  we  will  believe 
the  Author  of  our  fsdth,  that  engaged  the  attention  of  other  holy  men, 
less  immediately  concerned  than  Abraham,  and  consequently  less  stimu- 
lated and  excited  by  their  curiosity :  ^'  And  Jesus  turned  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  s£dd  privately ;  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things 
which  ye  see.     For  I  tell  you  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  de- 
sisED  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to 
hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.^f     But  we 
are  assured,  by  the  same  authority,  that  Abraham  had,  in  fact,  this  very 
denre  highly  raised  in  him;  Ahrahxim  rejoiced  to  see  tny  dat/y  says 
Jesus,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad;  or  rather,  he  rejoiced  that  he 
MIGHT  see,  'INA  I  AH/;  which  implies,  that  the  period  of  his  joy  was  in 
the  space  between  the  promise  made,  and  the  actual  performance  of  it 
by  the  delivery  of  the  command ;  consequently,  that  it  was  granted  at 
his  earnest  request.}     In  the  second  place,  we  shall  show  from  the  same 
words,  that  Abraham,  at  the  time  when  the  command  was  given,  knew 

*  See  note  A  A  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  Luke  X.  23,  24. 

X  Thus  all  the  eastern  versions  understand  it:  Syr.  Cupidus  fuit  videndi. — Pert,  Cupi- 
<hi9  erat  ut  videret. — Arab.^  Exoptavit  videre. — jEthiop.  Desideravit,  gavisus  est  ut 
Tideret. 
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it  to  be  that  revelation  he  had  so  earnestly  requested.  This  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  understanding  the  true  nature  of  the  com* 
mand. — Your  father  Abrahum  rejoiced  to  see  my  day^  and  he  9am 
ity  and  mas  glad,  'Afi^rndfi  6  vcir^f  vf^if  ifyax^mtm  'IN A  lAUi  Tf» 
iifii^ap  r%¥  if*ip'  »ml  iT^,  xml  ix/^^  We  have  observed  that  7mi  fijh  in 
strict  propriety,  signifies  that  he  m^ht  see.  The  English  phrase,  to  iee, 
is  equivocal  and  ambiguous,  and  means  either  the  present  time,  Ite  he 
then  did  see;  or  the  future,  that  he  mas  promised  he  should  see:  bat 
the  original  h»  tlfi,  has  only  the  latter  sense.  So  that  the  text  plaialy 
distinguishes  two  different  periods  of  joy;  the  first,  when  ii  ma»  pro- 
meed  he  should  see ;  the  second,  when  he  actually  saw :  and  it  is  U 
be  observed*  that,  according  to  the  exact  use  of  the  wordsy  ia 
«y«AA/iio^«/  is  implied  the  tumultuous  pleasure  which  the  certain  expec- 
tation of  an  approaching  blessing,  understood  only  in  the  gross,  occa- 
sions; and,  in  xfi^i^  that  calm  and  settled  joy  which  arises  firom  our 
knowledge,  in  the  possession  of  it.  But  the  translators,  perhaps,  not 
apprehending  that  there  was  any  time  between  the  grant  to  see^  and  the 
actual  seeing,  turned  it,  he  rejoiced  to  see ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  para- 
phrase of  the  poet  Nonnus, 

Whereas  this  history  of  Abraham  hath  plainly  three  distinct  periods. 
The  first  contains  God's  promise  to  grant  Abraham's  request,  when  he 
rejoiced  that  he  should  see;  this,  for  reasons  given  above,  was  wisely 
omitted  by  the  historian:  within  the  second  period  was  the  delivery  of 
the  command,  with  which  Moses's  account  begins:  and  Abraham's 
obedience,  through  which  he  saw  Christ's  day,  and  mas  glad,  includes 
the  third.f  Thus  the  patriarch,  we  find,  had  a  promise  that  his  request 
should  be  granted;  and,  in  regard  to  that  promise,  an  action  is  com- 
manded, which,  at  that  time,  was  a  common  mode  of  information ;  Abra- 
ham therefore  must  needs  know  it  was  the  very  information  so  much 
requested,  so  graciously  promised,  and  so  impatiently  expected.  We 
conclude  then,  on  the  whole,  that  this  command  being  only  the  grant  of 
an  earnest  request,  and  known  by  Abraham,  at  Uie  time  of  imposing,  to 
be  such  grant,  he  could  not  possibly  liave  any  doubt  concerning  the 
author  of  it.  He  was  soliciting  the  God  of  heaven  to  reveal  to  him  the 
mystery  of  man's  redemption,  and  he  received  the  information,  in  a 
command  to  offer  Isaac;  a  revelation,  that  had  the  closest  connexion 
witli,  and  was  the  fullest  completion  of,  the  whole  series  of  the  preced- 
ing revelations. 

2.  For,  (as  wc  shall  now  show,  in  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
objection)  the  command  could  occasion  no  mistakes  concerning  tlie 
divine  attributes ;  it  being,  as  was  said,  only  the  conveyance  of  an  io- 
formation  by  action  instead  of  words,  in  conformity  to  the  common 
mode  of  converse  in  the  more  early  times.     This  actum  therefore  bdog 

•  Seo  note  B  B  B,  it  the  eod  of  Uiis  book.      f  See  note  C  C  C,  it  the  end  of  this 
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mere  sceneryy  had  no  moral  import  ;  that  is,  it  conveyed  or  implied 
none  of  those  intentions  in  him  who  commanded  it,  and  in  him  who 
obeyed  the  command,  which  go  along  with  actions  that  have  a  morcd 
impari.*  Consequently  the  injunction  and  obedience^  in  an  action 
which  hath  no  such  import,  can  no  way  affect  the  moral  character  of  the 
parsons  concerned:  and  consequently,  this  command  could  occasion  no 
miatakes  concerning  the  divine  attributes,  with  regard  to  God's  delight- 
ii^  in  human  sacrifices.  On  the  contrary,  die  very  information  con- 
Teyed  by  it,  was  the  highest  assurance  to  the  person  informed,  of  God's 
good-will  towards  man.  Hence  we  see  there  was  not  the  least  occa- 
sion, when  God  remitted  the  offering  of  Isaac,  that  he  should  formaUy 
condemn  human  Mcr\fices,  to  prevent  Abraham  or  his  family's  falling 
into  an  opinion,  that  such  sacrifices  were  not  displeasing  to  him,  f  any 
more  than  for  the  prophet  Ahijah,  X  when  he  had  rent  Jeroboam's  gar- 
ment into  twelve  pieces  to  denote  the  ensuing  division  in  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  to  deliver  a  moral  precept  against  the  sin  of  despoiling,  and 
insulting  our  neighbour:  for  the  command  having  no  moral  import^  as 
being  only  an  information  by  action,  where  one  thing  stood  for  the 
representative  of  another,  all  the  consequence  that  could  be  deduced 
from  it  was  only  this,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  offered  up  for  the 
sins  of  mankind:  therefore  the  conceptions  they  had  of  human  sacbi- 
Ficss,  after  the  command^  must  needs  be  just  the  same  with  those  they 
had  before:  and  therefore,  instruction,  concerning  the  execrable  nature 
cf  this  rite,  was  not  only  needless,  but  altogether  beside  the  question. 

But  this  assertion  that  a  scenical  bef&esentation  has  no  mobal 
iMroBT,  having  been  misimderstood  by  many,  and  misrepresented  by 
more  (though  nothing,  as  I  then  thought,  could  be  clearer  to  men  versed 
in  morai  matters)  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself. — He  who  affirms 
that  a  aeemcal  representation  has  no  moral  import,  cannot  possibly  be 
understood  to  mean  (if  interpreted  on  the  ordinary  rules  of  logic  and 
common  sense)  any  thing  else  than  that  the  representation  or  the  feigned 
acticm  has  none  of  that  specific  morality  which  is  in  the  real  action.  He 
can  never  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  such  a  representation  could  never, 
even  by  accident,  give  birth  to  a  moral  entity,  of  a  different  species; 
though  it  kept  within,  much  less  if  it  transgressed  the  bounds,  of  its 
scenical  nature.  Give  me  leave  to  explain  this  by  an  instance  or  two. 
The  tragic  scene  we  will  suppose  to  exhibit  a  pagan  story,  in  which  a 
lewd  sacrifice  to  Venus  is  represented.  Now  I  say  tliis  scenical  repre- 
sentation has  no  moral  import.     But  do  I  mean  by  this,  that  there  was 

*  See  note  D  D  D,  at  the  end  of  this  book.      f  See  note  £  E  E,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

%  **  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when  Jeroboam  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  tliat  the 
prophet  Ahijah,  the  Shilonite  found  him  in  the  way:  and  he  had  clad  lumself  with  a  new 
garment:  and  they  two  were  alone  in  the  field.  And  Ahijah  rauglit  the  new  garment  tliat 
waa  on  him,  and  rent  it  in  twelve  pieces.  And  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  ten 
pieces;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  cf 
Ums  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee.'' — 1  Kings  xi.  2»— 3J.  The  cir- 
Cttmstance  of  the  new  garmtnt  was  not  insignificant:  it  was  to  denote  the  power  of  the 
liingdvm,  at  that  time  in  its  full  strength  ami  lustre. 
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no  immorality  of  any  kind  in  the  scene?  Far  from  it.  I  only  mean 
that  that  specific  immorality  was  absent,  which  would  have  existed 
there,  had  the  action  been  real  and  not  feigned;  I  mean  idolatrjf. 
Again,  another  set  of  tragedians  represent  the  conspiracy  against  Jnlios 
Ceesar  in  the  senate-house.  This,  I  say,  has  no  moral  import:  for 
neither  could  the  followers  of  Ceesar's  cause  call  these  fictitious  conspiim- 
tors,  enemies  to  their  country;  nor  could  the  warmest  lovers  of  liberty 
call  them  patriots.  But  if  in  this  representation,  tlve  actors,  instead  of 
exhibiting  an  imaginary  assassination,  should  conunit  a  real  one,  on  the 
body  of  the  personated  Cssar,  who  ever  supposed  that  such  a  dramatic 
representation  continued  still  to  have  no  moral  import?  The  men  who 
committed  the  action  dropped  their  personated,  and  assumed  tbeir  retl 
character,  being  instigated  by  interest,  malice,  or  revenge;  and  only 
waited  a  fit  opportunity  to  perpetrate  their  designs  under  the  cover  of  a 
drama.  Here  indeed  the  parallel  ceases.  The  feigned  conspirators 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  a  representation:  while  the  real  death  of 
Isaac  must  be  supposed  to  make  part  of  the  scenical  representaftiMi,  in 
the  command  to  Abraham.  But  it  should  have  been  considered,  and 
was  not,  that  I  employed  the  principle  of  a  feigned  repreoenioAoitit 
having  no  moral  import^  to  free  the  command  from  the  infidel  objection 
that  it  was  an  enjoined  sacrifice:  not  from  the  objection  of  its  being 
an  enjoined  death,  simply :  for  a  human  eacrifiee  eommambdwa  sap- 
posed  to  discredit  revelation,  as  giving  too  much  coontenance  and 
encouragement  to  that  horrid  superstition:  whereas,  with  regard  to  a 
simple  death  eammandedj  to  justify  this,  I  was  ready  to  coDfide  in  the 
common  argument  of  divines,  taken  from  God's  sovereign  right  over  his 
creatures:  whose  power  could  instantaneously  repair  the  loss,  or  whose 
goodness  could  abundantly  reward  the  act  of  obedience.  Yet  the  fiur 
and  candid  Dr  Rutherforth  represents  my  position  of  a  seemeal  repre- 
sentation^s  Juiving  no  moral  import,  to  be  the  same  with  6a3ring,  that 
though  an  action  be  ever  so  vile  in  itself ,  yet,  if  it  be  done  to  represent 
somewhat  else,  it  loses  its  nature  and  becomes  an  indifferent  one. — 
Had  I  the  presumption  to  believe,  that  any  thing  I  could  say  would 
better  his  heart  or  mend  his  head,  I  should  recommend  what  ha^  been 
here  said  to  his  serious  consideration. 

3.  And  now  we  see  the  weakness  of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  ob- 
jection, which  supposes  this  command  capable  of  affording  a  temptation 
to  transgress  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  one  of 
which  obliges  us  to  cherish  and  protect  our  offspring;  and  another,  not 
to  injure  our  neighbour.  For  as,  by  the  command,  Abraham  understood 
the  nature  of  man's  redemption :  so  by  the  nature  of  that  redemption, 
he  must  know  how  the  scenical  representation  was  to  end.  Isaac,  he 
saw,  was  made  the  person  or  representative  of  Christ  dying  far  us  :  the 
Son  of  God,  he  knew,  could  not  possibly  lie  under  the  dominion  nftMt 
grave.  Hence  he  must  needs  conclude  one  of  these  two  things,  either 
that  God  would  stop  his  hand  when  he  came  to  give  the  sacrificing 
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stroke:  or  that,  if  the  relation  of  this  mystery  was  to  be  represented 
thron^out  in  action,  that  then  his  Son,  sacrificed  under  the  person  of 
Christ,  was,  under  the  same  person,  soon  to  be  restored  to  life :  cue* 
ccunting  (as  he  well  might)  that  God  mas  able  to  raise  him  up  even 
from  the  dead,  as  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,*  who 
seems  to  have  been  full  of  the  idea  here  explained,  assures  us  he  did 
believe. 

Now  where  was  the  temptation  to  violate  any  principle  of  morality  in 
an  this?  The  law  of  nature  commands  us  to  cherish  and  protect  our 
oflfopring:  was  that  transgressed  in  giving  a  stroke  whose  hurt  was  pre- 
sently to  be  repaired?  Surely  no  more  than  if  the  stroke  had  been  in 
vision.  The  law  of  nature  forbids  all  injury  to  our  fellow  creature:  and 
was  he  injured,  who,  by  being  thus  highly  honoured,  in  becoming  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  share  with  his  feither  Abraham 
in  the  reward  of  his  obedience?  But  though,  as  we  see,  Abraham  could 
have  no  struggles  with  himself^  from  any  doubts  that  he  might  violate 
morality  in  paying  obedience  to  the  command ;  yet  did  the  merit  of  that 
obedienee,  where  the  natural  feelings  were  so  alarmed,  deserve  all  the 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  in  holy  writ.  For,  in  expressing  his  ex- 
treme readiness  to  obey,  he  declared  a  full  confidence  in  the  promises 
of  God. 

From  hence  we  may  deduce  these  two  corollaries. 

1.  That  the  noble  author  of  the  Characteristics  hath  shown  as  much 
ignorance  as  malevolence,  when  he  supposed  that  Abraham's  showing  no 
extreme  surprise  on  this  trying  revelation  was  from  the  favourable  no- 
tion he  had  of  human  sacrifices,  so  common  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestme  and  other  neighbouring  nations.^  For  we  see  the  reason, 
why  Abraham,  instead  of  being  imder  any  extreme  surprise,  was  (as 
Jesus  assures  us)  under  an  extreme  joy,  was  because  he  understood  the 
ecfmmomd  to  be  a  communication  of  that  mystery  in  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  requested  to  participate ;  and,  consequently,  that  Isaac  must 
needs,  at  length,  come  safe  and  imhurt  from  that  scenical  representation, 
in  which  he  bore  the  principal  part. 

2.  That  Sir  John  Marsham's  suspicion  of  Abraham's  being  struck  by 
a  superstitious  imagination  :(  is  as  groundless,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the 
holy  patriarch.  Nay,  the  very  examples  he  gives  might  have  shown 
him  the  folly  of  such  insinuations:  for,  according  to  his  inferences, 
human  sacrifices  were  never  ofiered  but  in  cases  of  great  distress: 
now  Abraham  was  at  this  time  in  a  full  state  of  peace,  security,  and  afflu- 
ence. 

*  Chap.  xi.  ver.  19.  t  See  note  F  F  F,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

\ — £iL  istis  satius  est  coUigere  banc  Abrahami  tentationem  non  fuisse  «i»«MMv^riv^ivif» 
r^a^*,  actionem  innovatamj  non  recens  excogitani,  sod  ad  pristinos  CanaoKonim  mores 
designatam.  Horrendi  sacrificii  usum  apud  Phcenices  frequentem  iodicat  Porphyrius: 
**  PboBnices,  inquit,  in  magnis  periculis  ex  bello,  fame,  pestilentia,  clarissimonim  aliquem 
ad  id  suifiragijs  publicis  delectum,  sacriAcabant  Satunio.  £t  victimarum  taliiun  plena  est 
Saiichoniathonis  historia  Phcenicice  scripta,  quam  Pbilo-Biblius  Gnece  iaterpretatus  est  libris 
octo." — Caoon.  Chron.  p.  79. 
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Thus,  we  presume,  it  appears  that  this  command  was  a  mere  informa- 
tion by  action :  and  that,  when  regarded  in  this  view,  aU  the  ol^ections 
against  God's  giving  it  to  Abraham  are  absolutely  enervated  and  over- 
thrown. 

For  thus  stands  the  case.  If  the  trial  of  Abraham's  fitith  and  obe- 
dience were  the  commandiug  a  real  sacrifice,  then  was  Abrabam  an 
agent,  and  not  a  bare  instrument;  and  then  it  might  be  pretended  that 
God  commanded  a  human  a^ent  to  act  against  humanity.  And  bis 
right  over  his  creatures  cannot  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  may  when  be 
employs  a  mere  instrument  to  perform  his  will  upon  them.  But  if  the 
trial  were  only  the  commanding  a  scenical  representation,  the  oommand 
had  no  moral  import;  and  consequently  Abraham  was  not  put  upon  any 
thing  morally  wrong ;  as  is  the  offering  up  a  human  sacrifice. 

I  have  transcribed  into  the  notes,  as  I  have  gone  along,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  objections  my  adversaries  have  been  able  to  <^»pose  to 
this  interpretation  of  the  command  to  Abraham  :  which,  I  presume, 
when  fairly  considered,  will  be  no  light  confirmation  of  it.  But,  as  I 
have  no  notions  to  advance,  not  founded  in  a  sincere  desire  to  find  out, 
and  do  honour  to,  truth,  I  would  by  no  means  take  advantage  of  an  ad- 
versarjr's  weakness  to  recommend  them  to  the  public  favour.  I  bold  it 
not  honest,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  force  of  an  objection  whidi  I  myself 
have  to  offer,  by  far  more  plausible  than  any  that  these  leaned  divines 
have  urged  against  it.  The  objection  is  this,  *'  That  it  is  difieuk  to  con- 
ceive why  a  cibcumstance  of  such  importance  to  revelation,  which  re- 
moves one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  its  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  manifests  a  real  connexion  between  the  two  dispensations 
of  it,  should  never  be  directly  and  minutely  explained  and  insisted  on  by 
the  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament,  though  Abraham's  historian  might 
have  had  his  reasons  for  concealing  it."  Now,  to  my  own  objection,  I 
suppose,  I  may  have  leave  to  reply,  that  many  truths  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  the  support  of  religion,  against  infidelity,  were  taught  by  Jesus 
to  his  disciples  (amongst  which,  I  reckon  this  interpretation  to  be  one) 
which  never  came  down,  by  their  conveyance,  to  the  church.  But  being, 
by  the  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  discoverable  by  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures  with  a  pure  mind,  have,  for  the 
wise  ends  of  providence  (many  of  which  are  inscrutable  to  us)  been  left 
for  the  industry  of  men  to  find  out :  that,  as  occasion  required,  every  age 
might  supply  new  evidence  of  God's  truth,  to  put  to  silence  the  ignor- 
ance of  foolish  men :  and  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  darkness  pre- 
vailed, so  might  the  gospel  light  break  out  again  with  fresh  splendour 
to  curb  and  repress  them.  In  support  of  what  is  here  said,  I  beg  the  reader 
to  reflect  on  what  is  told  us  by  the  evangelist,  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Jesus  (after  his  resurrection)  and  the  two  disciples  journeying  to 
Emniaus ;  where  their  Master  says  unto  them,  *<  O  fools,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?     And  beginning 
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at  Moass  and  all  the  prophets,  he  extoundbd  unto  thjem  the  things 

concerning  himself."*     Now,  who  can  doubt  but  that  many  things  weie 

at  tilts  time  revealed,  which,  had  they  been  delivered  down  to  posterity, 

ia  writing,  would  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  £use- 

\iads  Evangelical  Demonstration^     Yet  hath  providence  thought  fit  to 

Oder  natters  otherwise.     But,  that  the  apostles  used,  and  made  good 

vetoo,  of  thoae  expositions,  long  since  forgotten  and  lost,  we  have 

gnit  reason  to  believe  from  their  amazing  success  in  the  conversion  of 

tk  world,  by  such  an  application  of  Moses  and  the  prophets^  to  Christ. 

Aid  if  I  be  not  much  deceived,  amongst  the  truths  thus  inforced,  thai^ 

wUek  I  presume  to  have  dbcovered  in  the  command  to  Mrdhamy  held 

00  infiarior  place.  Let  the  unprejudiced  reader  judge.   St  Pauij,  making 

^apology  before  king  Agrippa,  concludes  his  defence  in  these  words: 

''Having   therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day 

vilnesstng  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than 

^fcoae  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  sat  shouij>  come:  thai 

^^iisiST  should  suffer^  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise 

fi^m^  the  deadj\     The  Greeh  is  rather  stronger,  in  predicating  this  cir- 

^^instance  of  Moses, — ip  rt  0/  x^^rxt  khaknrt^v  fAt'KKiwrttw  yinvtm,  KAI 

^OSHX     Now  where,  let  me  ask,  in  all  his  writings,  but  in  the  com* 

^^'^€ind  to  Abraham,  is  there  the  least  trace  of  any  such  circumstance,  as 

^^o/  a^rist  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 

^^^^firom  the  dead?     Nor  is  it  to  be  found  there,  unless  the  command 

^  understood  in  the  sense  I  have  given  to  it. 

But  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  hath  pleased  providence  to  place  the 
^vch  of  Christ:  with  abundant  evidence  in  hand,  to  support  itself 
igainst  the  attacks  of  infidelity ;  yet  much  of  this  divine  treasure  left 
ittled  up,  to  exercise  oxa  faith,  and,  in  time  of  need,  to  excite  our  m- 
isstry:  for  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Providence  that  one  of  these  virtues 
should  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  but  that  industry  should  as 
wdl  be  rewarded  by  a  successful  search,  as  faith,  by  peace  in  beUemng. 
Therefore  when  my  learned  adversary,}  in  order,  I  will  believe,  to  ad- 
vance the  Christian  faith,  would  discourage  Christian  industry,  by  calum- 
niating, and  rendering  suspected  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  experiments 
in  religion,  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  at  best  but  a  zeal  without  knowledge.  In- 
deed, M.  Pascal  ascribes  this  contempt  of  experiments  to  a  diiferent 
cause — *'  Ceux  qui  sont  capables  de  inventer  sont  rares,"  says  he.  *'  Ceux 
qui  nlnventent  point  sont  en  plus  grand  nombre,  et  par  consequent,  les 
plus  fortes;  et  voilli  pourijuoi,  lors  que  les  inventeurs  cherchent  la  gloire 
qulls  meritent,  tout  ce  qu'ils  y  gagnent,  c'est  qu*on  les  traite  de  Vision- 
5AULES.''  It  is  true,  if  men  will  come  to  the  study  of  scripture  with  un- 
washen  hands,  that  is,  without  a  due  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  those 
sacred  volumes,  or,  which  is  as  ill,  with  unpurged  heads,  tlmt  is,  heads 
stuffed  with  bigot  systems,  or  made  giddy  witli  cabalistic  flights,  they 

*  Luke  xxlv.  t25,  26,  27.       t  Acts  xxvi.  >2,  *i3;  aud  to  the  nme  purpose,  xiii.  31. 
IDrSlebbing. 
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will  deserve  that  title  which  Pascal  observes  is  so  unjustly  given  to  those 
who  deserve  best  of  the  public. 

But  to  return  to  those  with  whom  I  have  principal  concern.  I  make 
no  question  but  my  freethinking  adversaries,  to  whose  temper  and  tal- 
ents I  am  no  stranger,  will  be  ready  to  object 

I.  *<  That  the  giving  a  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  the  Old  Testamenl  by 
the  assistance  of  the  New^  considered  together  as  making  up  one  entire 
dispensation,  is  an  unfair  way  of  arguing  against  an  unbeliever:  who 
supposing  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  to  he  false  ^  of  conse- 
quence supposes  them  to  be  indqpendefU  on  one  another;  and  that  this 
pretended  relation  was  a  contrivance  of  the  authors  of  the  later  impos- 
ture to  give  it  strength,  by  ingrafting  the  young  shoot  into  the  trunk  of 
an  old  flourishing  superstition.  Therefore,  will  they  say,  if  we  would 
argue  with  success  against  them,  we  must  seek  a  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culties in  that  religion  alone,  from  which  they  arise.'' — Thus  I  may  sup- 
pose them  to  argue.  And  I  apprehend  they  will  have  no  reason  to  say 
I  have  put  worse  arguments  into  their  mouths  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  employ  against  revelation. 

I  reply  then,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  that,  if  they  may 
have  the  liberty  of  turning  Judaism  and  Christianity  into  two  phan- 
toms of  their  own  devising,  they  will  have  a  very  easy  victory  over  both. 
This  is  an  old  trick,  and  has  been  often  tried  with  success.  By  this 
slight  of  hand  conveyance  Tindal  hath  juggled  fools  out  of  their  reli- 
gion. For,  in  a  well-known  book  written  by  him  against  revelation,  he 
hath  taken  advantage  of  the  indiscretion  of  some  late  divines  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  Christianity  is  only  a  repuhliocUkm  of  the  re- 
Ugion  of  nature:  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  Christiakxtt  and 
Judaism  are  independent  institutions.  But  sure  the  deist  is  not  to  ob- 
trude his  own  inventions,  in  the  place  of  those  religions  he  endeavours 
to  overthrow.  Much  less  is  he  to  heg  the  question  of  their  falsity ;  as 
the  laying  it  down  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  are  two  independent 
religions,  certainly  is :  because  Christianity  claims  many  of  its  numerous 
tities  to  divinity  from  and  under  Judaism.  If  therefore  deists  will  not, 
yet  Christians  of  necessity  must  take  their  religion  as  they  find  it.  And 
if  Uiey  will  remove  objections  to  either  economy,  they  must  reason  on 
the  principle  of  dependency.  And  while  they  do  so,  their  reasonings 
will  not  only  be  fair  and  logical,  but  every  solution,  on  such  a  principle, 
will,  besides  its  determination  on  the  particular  point  in  question,  be  a 
new  proof  of  the  divinity  of  boUi,  in  general;  because  such  a  relation, 
connexion,  and  dependency  between  two  religions  of  so  distant  times, 
could  not  come  about  by  chance,  or  by  human  contrivance,  but  must 
needs  be  the  effect  of  divine  prevision.  For  a  deist,  therefore,  to  bid  us 
remove  his  objections  on  the  principle  of  independency^  is  to  bid  us 
prove  our  religion  true  on  a  principle  that  implies  its  falsehood;  the 
New  Testament  giving  us  no  other  idea  of  Christianity  than  as  of  a  reli- 
gion dependent  on,  connected  with,  and  the  completion  of  Judaism. 
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But  now  suppose  us  to  be  in  this  excess  of  complaisance  for  our  adver- 
saries ;  and  then  see  whether  the  ingenuity  of  their  acceptance  would  not 
equal  the  reasonableness  of  their  demand.  Without  doubt,  were  we 
once  so  foolish  to  swallow  their  chimeras  for  the  heavenly  manna  of  re- 
v^tion,  we  should  have  them  amongst  the  first  to  cry  out  upon  the  pre- 
varication. I  speak  not  this  at  random.  The  fact  hath  ak-eady  hap- 
pened. Certain  advocates  of  religion,  unable  to  reconcile  to  their 
notions  of  logic,  the  sense  of  some  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
explained  in  the  applications  of  the  writers  of  the  New,  thought  it  best 
to  throw  aside  the  care  of  the  Jewish  bblioion,  a  burden  which  they 
could  as  ill  bear  as  the  rebellious  Israelites  themselves,  and  try  to  sup- 
port the  Christian,  by  proving  its  divine  original,  independently  and 
from  itself  alone.  Upon  this  Mr  Collins,  for  I  have  chosen  to  instance 
in  these  two  general  dealers  in  freethinking ;  the  small  retailers  of  it  van- 
ishing as  fast  as  they  appear ;  for  who  now  talks  of  Blouni  or  Cofvard? 
or  who  hereafter  will  talk  of  Strutt  or  Morgan?^  that  the  world  may 
see  how  little  they  agreed  about  their  own  principles,  or  rather  how  little 
r^ard  they  paid  to  any  principles  at  all;  Mr  Collins,  I  say  wrote  a  book 
to  exclaim  against  our  ill  faith ;  and  to  remind  us  of,  and  to  prove  to  us, 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  This 
was  no  unseasonable  reproof,  howsoever  intended,  for  so  egregious  a 
folly.  I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  it;  and  manage  this  controversy  on 
their  own  terms.  For  whatever  prevarication  appeared  in  the  objectors, 
I  conceived  they  had  demanded  no  more  than  what  they  might  reason- 
ably expect.  But  the  advantages  arising  to  us  from  this  management 
8000  made  them  draw  back,  and  retract  what  they  had  demanded ;  and 
now  they  chicane  with  us  for  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  repel  their  attacks  upon  the  01d;f  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  use  the  assistance  of  the  Old  to  overthrow 
the  New.  Let  the  friends  of  revelation,  however,  constantly  and 
uniformly  hold  the  inseparable  connexion  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions; and  then,  let  pur  enemies,  if  they  will,  as  they  fairly  may,  take 
all  the  advantages  they  fancy  they  have  against  us,  from  the  necessity 
we  lie  under  of  so  doing. 

In  a  word,  we  give  them  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  religions  equally 

from  heaven ;  with  that  reciprocal  dependence  on  each  other,  which  arises 

between  two  things  bearing  the  mutual  relation  oi  foundation  and  super ^ 

structure.     They  have  it  in  their  choice  to  oppose  our  pretensions, 

either  by  disputing  with  us  that  dependency,  or  raising  difficulties  on 

the  foot  of  it.     But  while  they  only  suppose  it  visionary ;  and  then  argue 

against  each  religion  on  that  supposition,  they  only  beg  the  question. 

And  while  they  do  that,  we  keep  within  the  rules  of  good  logic,  when 

we  remove  their  objections  on  that  principle  of  dependency  laid  down  in 

scripture.      This  restrictive  rule  of  interpretation  being  however  still 

observed,  that,  in  explaining  any  difficulty  in  the  Old  Testament,  we 

*  See  note  G  G  G,  at  the  end  of  this  book,      f  See  note  H  H  H,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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never,  on  pretence  of  such  dependency^  forsake  the  genius  and  manners 
of  the  times  in  question,  and  serve  ourselves  of  those  of  the  later  Christian 
period,  as  Collins  (whether  truly  or  no,  let  them  look  to,  who  are  con- 
cemed  in  it)  upbraids  some  defenders  of  Christianity  for  doing.  Hiis 
rule  is  here,  I  presume,  observed  with  sufficient  exactness;  the  fiNUida- 
tion  of  my  interpretation  of  the  command  being  that  ancient  node  of 
converse,  so  much  at  that  time  in  use,  of  eowoeremg  by  aeihne. 

II.  But  the  adversaries  of  revelation,  how  easily  soever  they  may  be 
confuted,  are  not  so  easily  silenced.  They  are  ready  to  object^  that  we 
fiy  to  the  old  exploded  refuge  of  a  type,  which  the  author  of  ike  Crrotmdt 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  BeU^ionhsLih  shown  to  be  visitmary  and 
senseless;  the  mere  iUogical  whimsy  of  cabalistic  Jews.  To  this  I 
answer, 

1.  They  are  doubly  mistaken.  This  interpretation  is  not  founded  in 
any  typical  sense  whatsoever;  the  person  of  Isaac  on  the  mount  being 
no  more  a  type  of  Christ  than  the  six  letters  that  compose  the  name  are 
a  type  of  him ;  but  only  an  arbitrary  mark  to  stand  for  the  idea  of  Christ., 
as  that  word  does.  So  that  their  cry  against  typeSy  whatever  force  it 
may  have,  does  not  at  all  affect  this  interpretation. 

2.  But,  secondly,  I  say^  a  tyfe  is  neither  tisionary  nor  9en»desSy 
notwithstanding  the  disgrace  which  this  mode  of  information  hath  uur 
dergone  by  the  mad  abuses  of  fimaticism  and  superstition.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  hold  it  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  manner  of  denoting  one  thing 
by  another:  not  the  creature  of  the  imagination,  made  out  of  nothing  to 
serve  a  turn ;  but  as  natural  and  apposite  a  figure  as  any  employed  in 
human  converse.  For  types  arose  from  that  original  mode  of  communi- 
cation, the  conversing  by  actions :  the  difference  there  is  between  these 
two  modes  of  information  being  only  this,  that,  where  the  action  is  jyas- 
ply  signifieativey  it  has  no  moral  import:  for  example,  when  Esekid  is 
bid  to  shave  his  beard,  to  weigh  the  Jiair  in  balances,  to  divide  ii  into 
three  parts,  to  bum  one,  to  strike  another  with  a  knife,  and  to  seaiter 
the  third  part  in  the  wind,*  this  action  having  no  moral  import  is  merely 
signijicative  of  information  given.  But  when  the  Israelites  are  command- 
ed to  take  a  male  lamb  without  blemish,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  ike 
congregation  to  kill  it,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts,^ 
this  action  having  a  moral  import  as^being  a  religious  rite,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  representative  of  something  future,  is  properly  typical.  Henoe 
arose  the  mistake  of  the  interpreters  of  the  command  to  offer  Isaac. 
These  men  supposing  the  action  commanded  to  liave  a  moral  import,  w$ 
being  only  for  a  trial  of  Abraham's  faith ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  seeing 
in  it  the  most  exact  resemblance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  very  wrongly 
concluded  that  action  to  be  typical  which  was  merely  significative:  and 
by  this  means,  leaving  in  the  action  a  moral  import,  subjected  it  to  all 
those  cavils  of  infidelity,  which,  by  taking  away  aU  moral  import,  as 
not  belonging  to  it,  are  here  entirely  evaded. 

•  K2«k.  V.  1,  2.  f  Eiod.  lii.  6,  6,  7. 
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But  it  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  revelation  in  general,  and 
not  a  little  condacive  to  the  support  of  our  arguments  for  the  divine 
l^ation  of  Moses  in  particular,  to  show  the  logical  truth  and  propriety 
of  type$  in  actum^  and  secondary  senses  in  speech^  I  shall  take  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  For  having  occa- 
rionally  shown,  in  several  parts  of  the  preceding  discourse,  that  the 
references  in  the  law  to  the  gospel  are  in  typiccU  representations^  and 
secondary  senses;  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  depending  on  the  real 
rdation  (which  is  to  be  discovered  by  such  references)  between  the  two 
dispensations,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  prove  the  logical  truth  and 
propriety  of  ttfes  in  action,  and  secondary  senses  in  speech. 

And  I  enter  on  this  subject  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  one  of  the 
most  plausible  books  ever  written,  or  likely  to  be  written,  against  Chris- 
tianity, is  entirely  levelled  at  them.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall  pursue  the 
same  method  I  have  hitherto  taken  with  unbelieving  writers;  examine 
only  the  grounds  and  principles  on  which  they  go ;  and  having  removed 
and  overthrown  these,  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able,  leave  the  super- 
structure to  support  itself,  as  it  may. 


SECT.    VI. 

The  book  I  speak  of  is  entitled,  '*  A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  written,  as  is  generally  supposed,  by 
Mr  Collins ;  a  writer,  whose  dexterity  in  the  arts  of  controversy  was  so 
remarkably  contrasted  by  his  abilities  in  reasoning  and  literature,  as  to 
be  ever  putting  one  in  mind  of  what  travelers  tell  us  of  the  genius  of 
the  proper  Indians,  who,  although  the  veriest  bunglers  in  all  the  fine  arts 
of  manual  operation,  yet  excel  every  body  in  sleight  of  hand  and  the 
ddusive  feats  of  activity. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  an  impostor :  and 
his  grand  argument  stands  thus, — '<  Jesus  (as  he  shows)  claims  under 
the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews ;  and  proposes  himself  as  the  delivers* 
prophesied  of  in  their  sacred  books ;  yet  (as  he  attempts  to  show)  none 
of  these  prophecies  can  be  understood  of  Jesus  but  in  a  secondary  sense 
only;  now  a  secondary  sense  (as  he  pretends)  is  fanatical,  chimerical,  and 
contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation :  consequently,  Jesus  not 
being  prophesied  of  in  the  Jewish  writings,  his  pretensions  are  false  and 
groundless." — His  conclusion,  the  reader  sees,  stands  on  the  joint  sup- 
port of  these  two  propositions,  That  there  is  no  Jewish  prophecy  which 
relates  to  Jesus  in  a  primary  sense ;  and  that  a  secondary  sense  is 
enihusiastical  and  unscholastic.  If  either  of  these  fail,  his  phantom  of 
a  conclusion  sinks  again  into  nothing. 

Though  I  shall  not  omit  occasionally  to  confute  the  first,  yet  it  is  the 
falsehood  of  the  second  I  am  principally  concerned  to  expose — That 
there  are  Jewish  prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus  in  their  direct  and 
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primary  sense,  hath  been  proved  with  much  force  of  reason  and  learn- 
ing; but,  that  secondary  prophecies  are  not  enihusiasiieal  and  utucko- 
lasticy  hath  not  been  shown  and  insisted  on,  by  the  writers  on  this  ques- 
tion, with  the  same  advantage.  The  truth  is,  the  nature  of  a  double 
SENSE  in  prophecies  hath  been  so  little  seen  or  inquired  into,  that  some 
divines,  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  have  yet  agreed  to  second  this  asser- 
tion of  Mr  Collins,  and  with  the  same  frankness  and  confidence  to  pro- 
nounce that  a  double  sense  is  indeed  enthusiastical  and  unschidastic 
To  put  a  stop  therefore  to  this  growing  evil,  sown  first  by  Sodims,  and 
since  become  so  pestilent  to  revelation,  is  not  amongst  the  last  purposes 
of  the  following  discourse. 

I.  It  hath  been  shown,  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  simple  modei 
of  human  converse  was  communicating  the  conceptions  by  an  expres&ve 
ACTION.  As  this  was  of  familiar  use  in  civil  matters,  it  was  natoral  to 
carry  it  into  religious.  Hence,  we  see  God  giving  his  instructions  to 
the  prophet,  and  the  prophet  delivering  Grod's  commands  to  the  people, 
in  this  very  manner.  Thus  far  the  nature  of  the  action,  both  in  dvil 
and  religious  matters,  is  exactly  the  same. 

But  in  religion  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  standino  information  is 
necessary,  and  there  the  action  must  be  continually  repeated:  this  is 
done  by  holding  out  the  particular  tnith  (thus  to  be  preserved)  in  a 
religious  rite.  Here  then  the  action  begins  to  change  its  nature;  and, 
from  a  mere  significative  mark,  of  only  arbitrary  import  like  words  or 
letters,  becomes  an  action  of  moral  import^  and  acquires  the  new  name 
of  TYPE.  Thus  God,  intending  to  record  the  future  sacrifice  of  Chbist 
in  action,  did  it  by  the  periodic  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  nnihout  blemish. 
This  was  not  merely  and  so  directly  significatiee  of  Christ  (like 
the  command  to  Abraham) ;  but  being  a  religious  rite,  and  so  havii^ 
a  moral  import^  it  was  typical,  though  not  dibectlt  sigmficatitey 
of  him.  The  very  same  may  be  said  of  the  temporal  rewards  of  the 
law ;  they  were  properly  typical  of  the  spiritual  rewards  of  the  gospel 
and  had  a  moral  import  of  their  own,  as  being  the  real  sanction  of  the 
law. 

Again,  it  hath  been  shown,*  how,  in  the  gradual  cultivation  of  qwech, 
the  expression  by  action  was  improved  and  refined  into  an  ai^lbgobt 
or  parable ;  in  which  the  words  carry  a  double  meaning ;  having,  besides 
their  obvious  sense  which  serves  only  for  the  envelop,  one  more  ma- 
terial, and  hidden.  With  this  figure  of  8{)ecch  all  the  moral  writings  of 
antiquity  almund.  But  when  this  figure  is  transferred  from  civil  use  to 
religious,  and  employed  in  the  ^-ritings  of  inspired  men,  to  convey  in- 
formation of  particular  circumstances  in  two  distinct  dispensations,  to  a 
people  who  had  an  equal  concern  in  both,  it  is  then  what  w^e  call  a 
double  sense  ;  and  undergoes  the  very  same  change  of  its  nature  that 
an  expressive  action  underwent  when  converted  into  a  type^  that  is, 
botli  the  meanings,  in  the  double  sense,  are  of  moral  import;  whereas 

*  In  the  preceding  Tolume. 
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in  the  aUegortfy  one  only  of  the  meanings  is  so:  and  tliis  (which  arises 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  their  conversion,  from  civil  to  religious  mat- 
ters) is  the  only  difference  between  expressive  actions  and  types  ;  and 
between  allegories  and  double  senses. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  as  types  are  only  religious  eopfjressifoe 
adionSj  and  double  senses  only  religious  aUegarieSy  and  neither  re- 
ceive any  change  but  what  the  very  manner  of  bringing  those  eivU 
figures  into  religion  necessarily  induces,  they  must  needs  have,  in  this 
their  tralatitious  state,  the  same  logical  fitness  they  had  in  their 
natural.  *  Therefore  as  expressive  actions^  and  allegories,  in  civil  dis- 
courses, are  esteemed  proper  and  reasonable  modes  of  information,  so 
must  types  and  double  senses  in  religious ;  for  the  end  of  both  is  the 
same,  namely,  communication  of  knowledge.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  Mr  Collins's  proposition,  that  a  secondary  or  double  sense 
is  enthusiastical  and  unscholastic  (the  necessary  support  of  his  grand 
argument)  is  entirely  overthrown. 

Tliis  is  the  true  and  simple  origin  of  types  and  double  senses; 
which  our  adversaries,  through  ignorance  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
speech,  and  unacquaintance  with  ancient  manners,  have  insolently  treated 
as  the  issue  of  distempered  brains,  and  the  fondlings  of  visionaries  and 
enthusiasts. 

II.  Having  thus  shown  their  logical  proprieiyy  or  that  they  are  ra- 
tional modes  of  information,  I  come  now  to  vindicate  their  religious  use, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  well  suited  to  that  religion  in  which  we  find 
them  employed.  An  objection  which  I  conceive,  may  be  made  to  this 
use,  will  lead  us  naturally  into  our  argument.  The  objection  is  this : 
^  It  hath  been  shown,  f  that  these  oblique  modes  of  converse,  though  at 
first  invented  out  of  necessity,  for  general  information,  were  employed, 
at  length,  to  a  mysterious  secretion  of  knowledge;  which  though  it 
might  be  expedient,  useful,  and  even  necessary  both  in  civil  matters 
and  in  false  religion,  could  never  be  so  in  moral  matters,  and  in 
ths  true  religion;  for  this  haying  nothing  to  hide  from  any  of  its  fol- 
lowers, types  and  double  senses  (the  same  mysterious  conveyance  of 
knowledge  in  sacred  matters,  which  allegoric  words  or  actions  are  in 
civil)  were  altogether  unfit  to  be  employed  in  it." 

To  this  I  answer,  the  Jewish  religion,  in  which  these  types  and 

secondary  senses  are  to  be  found,  was  given  to  one  single  people  only ; 

Just  as  the  Christian  is  ofiered  to  all  mankind:  now  the  Christian,  as 

>Ir  Collins}  himself  labours  to  prove,  professes  to  be  grounded  on  the 

•  See  note  1 1 1,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  In  the  preceding  volume. 

%  '*  ChrUtianiiy  is  founded  on  Judaism^  and  the  New  TesUtmeot  on  the  Old;  and  Jesus 

is  the  person  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  promised  in  the  Old,  under  the  character  of 

the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  such  only,  claims  the  obedience  and  submission  of  the 

world.     Accordingly  it  is  the  design  of  the  authors  of  the  NetOf  to  prove  all  tlie  parts  of 

Christianity  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  wards  of  eternal  life,  and 

to  represent  Jesus  and  his  apostles  as  fulfilling  by  their  mission,  doctrines,  and  works,  the 

predictions  of  the  prophetsj  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  tlie  Jewish  law; 

which  last  is  expressly  said  to  prophesy  of,  or  testify  Clu'istianity.^' — Grounds  and  Reasons, 

&c.,  pp.  4,  5. 
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Jewish.  If  therefore  Chrigtianity  was  not  only  professedly,  but  really 
grounded  on  Judaism  (and  the  supposition  is  strictly  logical  in  a  defence 
of  types  and  daubk  senseSy  whose  reality  depends  on  the  reality  of  thai 
relation)  then  Judaism  wbls  preparcUaiy  to  Christianity,  and  Christianity 
iitke  uliimate  €jul  of  JvLdaism:  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tiiere 
should  be  an  entire  silence  concerning  this  ultimate  religion  during  the 
preparatory,  when  the  noiice  of  it  was  not  only  highly  proper,  but  very 
expedient:  1.  First,  to  draw  those  under  the  preparatory  reUgion,  by 
just  degrees  to  the  ultimate;  a  provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the  m^ 
ture  and  genius  of  the  two  religions  were  different,  the  one  carnal,  the 
other  spiritual:  2.  Secondly,  to  afford  convincing  evidence  to  future 
ages,  of  the  truth  of  that  ultimate  religion;  which  evidence^  a  circun^ 
stantial  prediction  of  its  advent  and  nature  so  long  beforehand,  effecta- 
ally  does  afford.*  The  ultimate  religion  therefore  must  have  had  some 
notice  given  of  it,  in  the  preparatory:  and  nothing  was  better  fitted  for 
this  purpose  than  the  hyperbolical  genius  of  the  eastern  speech.  Thii% 
when  Isaiah  says,  Unto  us  a  child  is  homy  unto  us  a  son  is  givtm^  end 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shaii  be  called 
Wonderjuly  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Mr  Collins  observes,  it  is  the  eastern  hyperbole  which 
prevents  our  seeing  that  a  Jewish  monarch  is  literally  and  directly 
spoken  of.  Should  we  allow  this,  yet  we  still  see,  that  such  a  language 
was  admirably  fitted  to  connect  together  the  first  and  meond  senses: 
the  hyperbole  becoming  a  simple  speech,  when  transferred  frsm  a  Jewish 
monarch  to  the  monarch  of  the  world. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  be,  in  wluit  nuinner  this  notice  must  needs  be 
given.  Now  the  nature  of  the  thing  shows  us  it  could  not  be  directly 
and  openly;  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  at  the  time  of  giving: 
because  this  would  have  defeated  God's  intermediate  puipose;  which 
was  to  train  them,  by  a  long  discipline,  under  his  preparatory  dispensa- 
tion. For,  this  being  a  religion  founded  only  on  temporal  saneikms, 
and  burdened  with  a  minute  and  tiresome  ritual,  had  the  people  known 
it  to  be  only  preparatory  to  another,  founded  on  better  promises  and 
easier  observances,  they  would  never  have  borne  the  yoke  of  the  law, 
but  would  have  shaken  off  their  subjection  to  Moses  before  the  fsdmees 
of  time  had  brought  their  spiritual  Deliverer  amongst  them;  as,  without 
this  knowledge,  they  were  but  too  apt  to  do,  on  every  imaginary  pros- 
pect of  advantage.  But  St  Chrtsostom  will  enforce  thb  obso'vatioo 
with  more  advantage.  ^*  Had  the  Jews,"  says  he,  '*  been  taught  from 
the  beginning  that  their  law  was  temporary  and  to  have  an  end,  they 
would  have  certainly  despised  it.  On  this  account,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  divine  wisdom  to  tlirow  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  prophecies  which 
related  to  the  Christian  dispensation."  f  This  information,  therefon^ 
was  to  be  delivered  with  caution ;  and  conveyed  under  the  covert  Ian* 

*  See  note  K  K  K,  at  the  end  of  Uiis  book, 
f  llomilia  prima,  de  Prophetanim  Obscuritate. 
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guage  of  their  present  economy.  Hence  arose  the  fit  and  necessary  use 
of  TTFES  and  secondary  senses.  For  the  only  safe  and  lasting  means 
of  conveyance  were  their  public  situajl,  and  the  wmtinos  of  the 
FBOPHETS.  And  a  speaking  ctction^  and  an  allegoric  speech^  when  thus 
emi^oyedy  had  all  the  secrecy  that  the  occasion  required.  We  have 
obttBTvedy  that  in  the  simpler  use  of  speaking  by  action^  the  action  itself 
hath  no  moral  import;  and  so,  the  information  having  but  one  moral 
meaning,  that  which  it  conveys  is  clear  and  intelligible.  But  where  a 
rite  of  religion  is  used  for  this  speaking  action^  there  the  action  hath  a 
moral  import;  and  so  the  information  having  two  moral  meanings,  that 
which  it  conveys  is  more  obscure  and  mysterious.  Hence  it  appears 
that  this  mode  of  speaking  by  action^  called  a  ttfe,  is  exactly  fitted  for 
the  information  in  question.  Just  so  it  is  again  with  the  secondary 
8EBSE :  in  the  mere  allegory ^  the  representing  image  has  no  moral  im- 
port: in  the  secondary  sense^  for  a  contrary  reason  (which  the  very  term 
imports),  the  representing  image  hath  a  moral  import ;  and  so,  acquires 
the  same  fitting  obscurity  with  information  by  types.  For  the  typical 
riiualf  and  the  double  prophecy,  had  each  its  obvious  sense  in  the  pre- 
sent nature  and  future  fortune  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  republic.  And 
here  we  are  easily  led  into  the  essential  difference  (so  much  to  tlie 
honour  of  revelation)  between  the  pagan  oracles  or  prophecies,  and  the 
Jewish.  The  obscurity  of  the  pagan  arose  from  the  ambiguity^  equivo' 
cation^  or  jargon  of  expression;  the  obscurity  of  the  Jewish  from  the 
figwrative  representation  of  things.  The  first  (independent  of  any  other 
religion)  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  futurity ;  the  latter,  dependent  on 
the  Christian,  proceeded  from  the  necessity  that  those  to  whom  the  pro- 
phecies were  delivered  should  not  have  too  full  a  knowledge  of  them. 

Dr  Middleton,  indeed,  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  the  oracles^  or,  as 
he  chooses  to  call  them,  <'  the  prophecies  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  were 
neither  better  nor  worse,  but  exactly  of  the  same  absurd  construction 
with  the  scripture  prophecies J^    He  would  hardly  venture  to  controvert 
what  I  have  said  of  their  logical  fitness  and  propriety,  as  a  mode  of 
information  in  the  abstract,  because  this  would  show  him  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  progress  of  human  converse.     Much  less,  I  suppose,  would 
he  say,  that  this  mode  of  information  was  not  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
Jewish  religion ;  since  he  owns  that  to  be  only  a  preparatory  system  cal- 
culated to  open  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  one  more  perfect;  and  con- 
sequently, that  it  must  be  so  contrived  as  to  connect,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hide  from  the  vulgar  eye,  the  two  parts  of  the  dispensation,  and 
the  relation  they  have  to  one  another.   Now  there  is  no  conceivable  way 
of  doing  this  but  by  types  and  secondary  senses.   What  then  occasioned 
this  insult  upon  them?  That  which  supports  all  our  free  writers  in  their 
contemptuous  treatment  of  religion,  their  mistaking  the  abuse  of  the 
thing  for  the  thing  itself  ;  and  giving  the  interpretations  of  men,  or  the 
doctrines  of  churches,  for  articles  of  faith  or  scripture  history.     What 
hath  been  here  said  will  show  the  extreme  weakness  of  this  ingenious 

VOL.  II.  *^  I 
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man's  parallel  between  the  scripture  prophecies  and  the  orades  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo. — "  The  prophecies  of  the  P3rthian  ApoUoy**  says  he> 
*^  were  indeed  obscure,  equivocal  and  ambiguous,  admitting  not  only  dif- 
ferent but  contrary  senses ;  so  that  the  character  here  given  of  the  scrip- 
ture prophecies  was  undoubtedly  true  of  them,  that  no  event  eouU  re* 
strain  them  to  one  determinate  sense^  when  they  were  originalfy  eapMe 
of  many.  For  if  the  obvious  sense  failed,  as  it  often  did,  to  the  nun  of 
those  who  acted  upon  it,  there  was  another  always  in  reserve,  to  secufe 
the  veracity  of  the  oracle:  till  this  very  character  of  its  ambiguous  and 
enigmatical  senses,  confirmed  by  constant  observation,  gradually  sank 
its  credit,  and  finally  detected  the  imposture."  *  The  prophecies  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  were  obscure^  equivocal  and  ambiguous.  And  this^  siys 
he,  toas  the  character  of  the  scripture  prophecies.  Just  otherwise,  as  it 
seen  above.  Scripture  prophecies  were  obscure;  but  the  obscurity  arose 
neither  from  equivocation  nor  ambiguity  (which  two  qualities  proceed 
from  the  expression)  but  from  the  figurcUive  representation  ofTBisos. 
So  that  the  obscurity,  which  the  Pythian  oracle  and  the  scripture  pro- 
phecies had  in  common,  arising  from  the  most  different  grounds,  the 
character  given  of  the  oracles,  that  no  event  could  restrain  them  to  one 
determinate  sense  when  they  were  originally  capable  of  man^^  by  do 
means  belongs  to  the  scripture  prophecies,  whatever  the  men  he  writes 
against  (who  appear  to  know  as  little  of  the  doubu:  sense  of  prophecies 
as  himself)  might  imagine.  For  though  equivocal  and  ambiguous  ex- 
pression may  make  a  speech  or  writing,  where  the  objects  are  uncon- 
fined,  capable  of  many  senses,  yet  ^,  figurative  representation  of  things 
can  give  no  more  senses  than  two  to  the  obscurest  prophecy.  Hence  it 
will  follow,  that  while  the  expedient  in  supporting  the  Pythian  oracles, 
by  having  a  sense  always  in  reserve  to  satisfy  the  inquirer,  would  gra- 
dually sinh  their  credit,  and  finally  delect  the  imposture;  the  discover}- 
of  a  SECONDARY  SENSE  of  prophccy,  relative  to  the  completory  dispen- 
sation, will  necessarily  tend  to  confirm  and  establish  the  divine  origin  of 
scripture  prophecy. 

Such  was  the  wonderful  economy  of  divine  wisdom,  in  connecting 
together  two  dependent  religions,  the  parts  of  one  grand  dispensation : 
by  this  means,  making  one  preparatory  of  the  other;  and  each  mutually 
to  reflect  light  upon  the  other.  Hence  we  see  the  desperate  humour  of 
that  learned  man,  and  very  zealous  Giristian,t  who,  because  most  of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  Jesus,  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  are  of  the  nature 
described  above,  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Bible  was  corrupted  by 
the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Whereas,  on  the  very  supposition  of  a  meditto 
and  an  ultimate  religion,  whicli  this  good  man  held,  the  main  body  of 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  New  must,  according 
to  all  our  ideas  of  fitness  and  expediency,  needs  be  prophecies  with  a 
double  sense.     But  it  is  tlie  usual  support  of  folly  to  tlirow  its  di^- 

*  Examiiiatiufi  uf  the  Bishop  of  London's  Discourses  on  Propliery,  &c.  pp.  89,  60. 
t  Mr  Whislon. 
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tresses  npon  knavery.  And  thus,  as  we  observed,  the  Mahometan  like- 
wise, who  pretends  to  claim  under  the  Jewish  religion,  not  finding  the 
doctrine  of  hjuture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  law,  is  as 
positive  that  the  Jews  have  corrupted  their  own  scriptures  in  pure  spite 
to  his  great  prophet.* 

III.  Having  thus  shown  the  reasonable  use  and  great  expediency  of 
tiiese  modes  of  sacred  information,  under  the  Jewish  economy ;  the  next 
question  is,  whether  they  be  indeed  there.  This  we  shall  endeavour'  to 
show. — And  that  none  of  the  common  prejudices  may  lie  against  our 
reasoning,  the  example  given  shall  be  of  ttfes  and  double  senses 
employed  even  in  subjects  relating  to  the  Jewish  dispensation  only, 

1.  The  whole  ordnance  of  the  passover  was  a  type  of  the  redemption 
fmm  Egyft.  The  striking  the  blood  on  the  side-posts,  the  eating  flesh 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  in  a  posture  of  departure 
and  expedition,  were  all  significative  of  their  bondage  and  deliver- 
ance. This  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  because  the  institutor  himself  has 
thus  explained  the  type — *•*•  And  thou  shalt  show  thy  son,**  says  he, 
^'  in  that  day,  saying.  This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did 
unto  me  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign 
unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes ;  that 
the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth:  for  with  a  strong  hand  hath  the 
Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt,  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordi- 
nance in  his  season  from  year  to  year."f  As  therefore  it  was  of  the 
genius  of  these  holy  rites  to  be  typical  or  significative  of  God's  past, 
present,  and  future  dispensations  to  his  people,  we  cannot  in  the  least 
doubt,  but  that  Moses,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  those  important 
coonderations  explained  above,  would  have  told  them  that  the  sacrifice 
cf  the  lamb  without  blemish  was  a  type,  a  sign  or  memorial  of  the 
BSATH  OF  Christ. 

2.  With  regard  to  double  senses,  take  this  instance  from  Joel :  who, 
in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching  ravage  by  locusts,  foretells  likewise,  in 
the  same  words,  a  succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian  army.  For  we 
are  to  observe  that  this  was  God's  method  both  in  warning  and  in  punish- 
ing a  sinful  people.  Thus,  when  the  seven  nations  for  their  exceeding  wick- 
edness were  to  be  exterminated,  God  promises  his  chosen  people  to  send 
hornets  before  them,  which  should  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite, 
and  the  Hittite  from  before  them.  J    Now  Joel,  under  one  and  the  same 

•  See  note  L  L  L,  at  tlie  end  of  this  book.  f  Exod.  xiii.  8,  et  seq. 

X  Exod.  xxiii.  23.  This,  iho  author  of  the  book  called  the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  ad- 
■urably  paraphrases: — "  For  it  was  thy  will  to  destroy  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers  both  those 
old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land,  whom  thou  hatedst  for  doing  roost  odious  works  of  witch- 
crafts, and  wicked  sacrifices;  and  also  those  merciless  murderers  of  children,  and  devourers 
of  man's  flesh,  and  the  feasts  of  blood,  with  their  priests  out  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrous 
crew,  and  the  parents  that  killed,  with  their  own  hands,  souls  destitute  of  help:  that  the  land 
which  thou  esteemedst  above  all  other  might  receive  a  worthy  colony  of  God's  children. 
Nfnrsrtheless  even  those  thou  sparedst  as  men,  and  didst  send  wasps ^  forerunners  of  thine 
&M<,4o  destroy  them  by  little  and  little.  Not  that  thou  wast  unable  to  bring  the  ungodly 
under  the  hand  of  the  righteous  in  battle,  or  to  destroy  them  at  once  with  cruel  beasts,  or 
with  one  rough  word:  but  executing  tliy  judgments  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  thou 
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prophecy,  contained  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  his  book,  fore- 
tells, as  we  say,  both  these  plagues;  the  locusts  in  the  primuiry  sense, 
and  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  secondary — ^^  Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and 
weep ;  and  howl  all  ye  drinkers  of  inne,  because  of  the  new  wine,  for  it 
is  cut  off  from  your  mouth.  For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my  landt 
strong,  and  without  number,  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  Uon»  aad  he 
hath  the  cheek-teeth  of  a  great  lion.  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and 
l)arked  my  fig-tree:  he  hath  made  it  dean  bare,  and  east  it  away:  the 
branches  thereof  are  made  white — The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  maun- 
eth;  for  the  corn  is  wasted:  the  new  wine  is  dried  up,  the  oil  langnish- 
eth.  Be  ye  ashamed,  O  ye  husbandmen ;  howl,  O  ye  vine-dreasers,  for 
the  wheat  and  for  the  barley;  because  the  harvest  of  the  field  is  perish- 
ed.*— Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zton,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy 
mountain:  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble:  for  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand;  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloomi- 
ness, a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  apoa 
the  mountains:  a  great  people  and  a  strong;  there  hath  not  been  ever 
tlie  like — A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  bum- 
eth:  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The  appear- 
ance of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses ;  and  as  horsemen^  to  shaU 
they  run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shaD  they 
leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stnbble,  as  a 
strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be 
much  pained:  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall  nm  like 
mighty  men,  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war;  and  they  shall 
march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks. 
Neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path; 
and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword,  they  shall  not  be  wounded.  They 
shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  shall 
climb  up  upon  the  houses,  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief. 
The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble;  the  sun 
and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  8hining.''t 
I'he  fine  conversion  of  the  subjects  is  remarkable.  The  prophecy  is 
delivered  in  the  first  chapter, — Awakcy  ye  drunkards^  &c.  and  repeated 
in  the  second — Bloro  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion^  &c.  In  the  fiirst  diapler, 
the  LOCUSTS  are  described  as  2l  people; — For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon 
my  land,  strong  and  rvitJiout  number.  But,  that  we  may  not  be  mis- 
taken in  the  pbimaby  sense,  namely,  the  plague  of  locusts,  the  ravages 
described  are  the  ravages  of  insects:  *^  They  lay  waste  the  vine,  they 
bark  the  fig-tree,  make  the  branches  clean  bare,  and  wither  the  com  and 
fruit-trees."     In  the  second  chapter,  the  hostile  people  are  described  as 

locusts: — AS   THE    MORNING    SPBEAD    UPON    THE    MOUNTAINS.       TTie  Op" 

gravest  them  plftre  of  repenUiice,  not  being  ignoraot  tlut  tliey  were  »  naughty  gwientita, 
aiid  Uiit  their  malice  w»s  bred  in  them,  and  that  their  cogltatiun  would  ntver  be  cbaivged.*' 
— Chap.  xii.  ver.  3,  el  wq. 
•  Chap.  i.  var.  6,  et  Mq.  f  Chap.  li.  vcr.  I  to  10. 
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pearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses^  and  as  horsemen  so 
shall  they  rtcn,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  They  shall  run 
LDCB  mighty  men^  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war.  But  that 
we  may  not  mistake  the  secondary  sense,  namely,  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  they  are  compared,  we  see,  to  a  mighty  army.  This  art,  in  the 
coutexture  of  the  prophecy,  is  truly  divine ;  and  renders  all  chicane  to 
evade  a  double  sense  ineffectual.  For  in  some  places  of  this  prophecy, 
dearth  by  insects  must  needs  be  understood;  in  others,  desolation  by  war. 
So  that  both  senses  are  of  necessity  to  be  admitted.  And  here  let  me 
observe,  that  had  the  commentators  on  this  prophecy  but  attended  to  the 
mture  of  the  double  sense,  they  would  not  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
80  embarrassed;  nor  have  spent  so  much  time  in  freeing  the  prophet  from 
an  imaginary  embarrassment  (though  at  the  expense  of  the  context)  on 
accomit  of  the  same  prophecy's  having  in  one  part  that  signification 
primaryy  which,  in  another,  is  secondary:  a  circumstance  so  far  from 
making  an  inaccuracy,  that  it  gives  the  highest  elegance  to  the  discourse; 
and  joins  the  two  senses  so  closely  as  to  obviate  all  pretence  for  a 
divinon,  to  the  injury  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  then  we  have  a  double 
SEsrsE,  not  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  a  single  verse,  and  so  ob- 
noidoini  to  mistake,  but  of  a  whole  and  very  large  descriptive  prophecy. 

But  as  this  species  of  double  prophecy ,  when  confined  to  the  events 
of  one  single  dispensation,  takes  off  the  most  plausible  objection  to 
primary  and  secondary  senses  in  general,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  another  instance  of  it,  which  shall  be  taken  from  a  time  when  one 
would  least  expect  to  find  a  double  prophecy  employed,  I  mean  under 
the  gospel  dispensation.  I  have  observed,  somewhere  or  other,  that  the 
ECOVOMT  OF  GRACE  having  little  or  nothing  to  hide  or  to  shadow  out,  like 
the  LAW,  it  had  small  occasion  for  typical  rites  or  celebrations,  or  for 
prophecies  with  a  double  sense;  and  that  therefore  they  are  not  to  be 
expected,  nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  found,  under  the  gospel. 

Yet  the  example  I  am  about  to  give  is  an  illustrious  exception  to  this 
genera]  truth.  The  explanation  of  this  example  will  rectify  a  great  deal  of 
embairassment  and  mistake  concerning  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  support 
the  general  truth.  The  prophecy  I  mean,  is  that  in  which  Jesus  foretels 
his  TiBST  and  second  coming  in  judgment,  no  ^only  under  the  same 
ideas,  but  in  one  and  the  same  prediction,  as  it  is  recorded,  in  nearly  the 
same  terms,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  though  omitted  by  St  John, 
for  the  reason  hereafler  to  be  given. 

But  to  comprehend  the  full  import  of  this  prophecy,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  the  occasion  of  it.  Jesus,  afler  having  warmly  upbraided 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  whom  he  found  in  the  temple,  with  their  super- 
stitious abuses  of  the  law;  with  their  aversion  to  be  reformed: — and  their 
obstinate  rejection  of  their  promised  Messiah ;  left  them  with  a  dreadful 
denunciation  of  the  ruin*  then  hanging  over  their  civil  and  religious 
policy.      His  disciples,  who  followed  him  through  the  temple,  greatly 

•  Mat.  xxiii.     Mark  xii.  34.     Luke  xvi.  25. 
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affected  with  these  threats,  and  yet  possessed  with  the  national  preju^to 
of  the  eternity  of  the  law,  pointed  as  he  passed  along,  at  the  temple 
buildings,  and  desired  him  to  observe  the  stupendous  solidity  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  work.  As  much  as  to  say,  *'Here  are  no  marits  of  that 
speedy  destruction  which  you  have  just  now  predicted:  on  the  oontniy, 
this  mighty  mass  seems  calculated  to  endure  till  the  general  diasolntion 
of  all  things."  To  which,  Jesus,  understanding  their  thoughts,  lefAied, 
that  in  a  very  little  time  there  should  not  be  left  one  stone  vpoH  OMOtker^ 
of  all  the  wonders  they  saw  before  them.  And  from  thence  takes  occa- 
sion to  prophesy  of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  as 
the  bare  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  that  splendid  economy  would  be  likdy 
to  scandalize  these  carnal-minded  men,  while  they  saw  nothing  erected 
in  its  stead,  by  their  Messiah  and  deliverer,  it  seemed  good  to  divine 
wisdom  to  represent  this  destruction  under  the  image  of  their  Messiah's 
coming  to  execute  judgment  on  the  devoted  city,  and  of  his  raising  a 
new  economy  on  its  ruin ;  as  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  Chiis- 
tian  policy.* 

But  yet,  as  this  was  to  be  unattended  with  the  circumstances  of  exterior 
grandeur,  he  relieves  the  picture  of  the  church-militani^  erected  on  his 
coming  to  judge  Jekusalem,  with  all  the  splendours  of  the  dmrck- 
triumphantf  which  were  to  be  displayed  at  his  second  coming  to  jcihse 
THE  WORLD.  And  this,  which  was  so  proper  for  the  omament,  and  use- 
ful for  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  was  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
subject,  which  was  a  full  and  entire  view  of  the  cUspenBtUian  of  grace* 
Thus,  as  Joel  in  one  and  the  same  description  had  combined  the  pre- 
vious ravages  of  the  locusts,  with  the  succeeding  devastations  of  the 
Assyrians,  so  here,  Jesus  hath  embroidered  into  one  piece  the  inter- 
mediate judgment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  judgment  of  mankind«f 

Let  us  now  sec  what  there  was  in  the  notions  and  language  of  the 
Jewish  people,  that  facilitated  the  easy  introduction  of  the  aeeomdary 
sense;  and  gave  the  style,  which  was  proper  to  that  sense,  an  expremive 
elegance  when  applied  to  the  primary. 

The  Jews,  besotted  with  their  fancied  eternity  of  the  law,  had  enter- 
tained a  notion  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  immediately 
followed  with  the  destruction  of  the  world.  This  made  the  closeness  in 
the  connexion  between  the  primary  and  secondary  sense  of  the  descrip- 
tive prophecy,  easy  and  natural;  and  as  it  made  the  two  destructions 
scarce  dividual,  so  it  lefl  no  room  to  distinguish,  in  any  formal  manner, 
between  tlic^r^/and  second  coming  in  judgment. 

The  old  propJietic  Linguage  was  of  equal  use  and  advantage  to  inter- 
weave the  two  senses  into  one  another,  which  the  notion  here  mentioned 
had  drawn  together  and  combined.  The  change  of  magistracy,  the  fall 
of  kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of  states,  are  described,  in  the  old 
language  of  inspiration,  by  disasters  in  the  heavens,  by  the  fail  of  stars. 

*  See  Juliui,  or  a  Discuurse  concerning  his  Attempt  to  rebuild  tbe  Temple, 
f  Mat.  xxiv.    Mark  xiii.     Luke  xxi. 
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and  by  eclipses  of  the  greater  luminaries.  This  admirably  served  the 
purpose  of  conveying  both  events  under  the  same  set  of  images;  indeed, 
under  one  and  the  same  description;  namely,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  nauBATiVE  sense ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  in  the  literal. 
— **  The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light :  and 
the  stars  of  heaven  shall  fall,  and  the  powers  that  are  in  heaven  shall  be 
flfrakf^n.  And  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  with 
great  power  and  glory."* 

So  that  we  see,  the  representation  of  a  double  sense  in  this  prophecy 
hath  all  the  ease,  and  strength,  and  art,  which  we  can  conceive  possible 
Id  enter  into  a  sacred  information  of  this  nature.  And  the  close  contex- 
ture of  its  parts  is  so  far  from  obscuring  any  thing  in  the  two  great  cor- 
relstiye  pictures,  portrayed  upon  it,  that  it  serves  to  render  each  more 
distinct,  and  better  defined.  Different  indeed  in  this  from  most  of  the 
Jewi^  prophecies  of  the  same  kind:  and  the  reason  of  the  difference  is 
obvious.  In  the  Jewish  prophecies,  the  secondary  sense,  relating  to 
matters  in  another  dispensation,  was  of  necessity  to  be  lefl  obscure,  as 
unsuitable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time  in  which  the  prophecy  was 
delivered.  Whereas  the  Jirsi  and  secondary  senses  of  the  prophecy 
befofeus,  were  equally  objective  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ's  disciples ; 
as  the  two  capital  parts  of  the  dispensation  to  which  they  were  now 
become  subject. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  That  before  all  this  pains  had  been  taken  to 
explain  the  beauties  of  the  double  sense,  we  should  have  proved  the 
existence  of  it;  since,  according  to  our  own  account  of  the  matter,  the 
magnificent  terms  employed,  which  are  the  principal  mark  of  a  secondary 
sense,  are  the  common  prophetic  language  to  express  the  subject  of  the 
pbimaby:  and  because,  when  Jesus,  in  few  words,  repeats  the  substance 
of  this  prophecy  to  the  high  priest,  on  the  like  occasion  for  which  he 
delivered  it  at  large  to  his  disciples,  he  describes  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  those  high  terms  j&om  whence  the  secokdary  sense  is  in- 
ferred: for  when  Jesus  was  accused  of  threatening,  or  of  designing  to 
destroy  the  temple,  and  was  urged  by  the  high  priest  to  make  his  defence, 
he  says— *  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven:'!  which  words  the 
context  necessarily  confines  to  his  coming  in  judgment  on  Jerusalem." 

To  this  I  answer,  That  it  was  not  for  fear  of  being  put  to  the  proof, 
that  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  this  prophecy  had  a  double  sense,  a 
primary  and  a  secondary ;  because  it  is  only  quoting  a  passage  or  two  in 
it,  to  show  that  it  must  necessarily  be  confessed  to  have  both. 

1.  That  Jesus  prophesies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  appears 
from  the  concluding  words  recorded  by  all  the  three  evangelists — 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
tUl  ALL  these  things  be  done,  or  fuLjiUedrX     Hence,  by  the  way,  let 

•  Mark  xiii.  24—26.     Mat.  xxiv.  29,  30. 

t  Mat.  xxvi.  64.     Mark  %\v,  62.     Luke  xxii.  69. 

%  Mat.  xxiv.  34.     Mark  xiii.  30.     Luke  xxi.  32. 
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me  observe,  that  this  fulfilling  in  the  primarff  sense  being  termed  the 
ftdfiUing  aUy  seems  to  be  the  reason  wfaj  St  John,  who  wrote  his  gotpA 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  hath  omitted  to  record  this  profhecy 
of  his  Master. 

2.  That  Jesus  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  the  worid, 
at  his  coming  to  judge  it,  appears  likewise  from  his  own  words  reeorded 
by  the  same  Evangelists — Bui  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweih  no  man; 
no  not  the  angels  ofheaveny  neither  the  Son,  but  the  FaiherJ*  For  if 
the  whole  be  to  be  understood  only  of  one  single  event,  then  do  these 
two  texts  expressly  contracUct  one  another;  the  first  telling  xa  that  the 
event  should  come  to  pass  near  the  dose  of  that  very  generation;  the 
latter  telling  us  that  the  time  is  unknown  to  all  men,  nay  even  to  the 
angels  and  to  the  Son  himself: — then  does  the  last  quoted  text  expressly 
contradict  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,t  that  very  prophecy  to  which  Jesos 
all  the  way  refers;  for  in  that  prophecy,  the  day  and  hour^  that  is,  the 
precise  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  minutely  foretold. 

Hence  it  follows  that  this  famous  prophecy  hath  indeed  a  docbuc 
SENSE,  the  one  primary,  and  the  other  secondary. 

It  is  true,  the  infant-church  saw  the  destruction  of  the  world  so  jMnly 
foretold  in  this  prophecy,  as  to  sufier  an  error  to  creep  into  it,  of  the 
speedy  and  instant  consummation  of  all  things.  This,  St  Paul  fbood 
necessary  to  correct — "  Now  I  beseech  you,"  says  he,  "  that  ye  be  not  soon 
shaken  in  mind,  or  troubled,  as  that  the  day  of  Cfhrist  is  at  hand^"^  kct 
And  it  was  on  this  account,  I  suppose,  that  St  Luke,  who  wrote  the  latest 
of  the  three  evangelists,  records  this  prophecy  in  much  lower  terns  than 
the  other  two,  and  entirely  omits  the  words  in  the  text  quoted  above, 
which  fixes  the  secondary  sense  of  the  prophecy— of  thai  day  and 

hour,  &c. 

If  St  Paul  exhorted  his  followers  not  to  be  shaken  in  mind  on  this 
account;  his  feUow-labourer  St  Peter,  when  he  had  in  like  manner  re- 
proved the  scoffers,  who  swd,  fohere  is  tJie  promise  of  his  eomingf  went 
still  farther,  and,  to  show  his  followers  that  the  church  was  to  be  of  long 
continuance  here  on  earth,  explains  to  them  the  nature  of  that  evidence 
which /M/«r^  thnes  were  to  have  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel;  an  evidence 
even  superior  to  tliat  which  the  primitive  times  enjoyed  of  lumACLBS  ;§ 
«'  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  pbophecy;  whereunto  ye  do  weU 
that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  which  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  ontilthe 
day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts."!  This  evidence  of 
prophecy  is  justly  qualified  a  more  sureword,%  when  compared  to  mira- 
cles, whose  demonstrative  evidence  is  confined  to  that  age  in  which  the 
power  of  them  was  bestowed  upon  the  church :  whereas  the  prophecies 
here  meant,  namely,  tliose  of  St  Paul  and  St  John,**  concerning  the 

•  Mark  xiii.  32.  f  Ch»p.  viii.  ver.  13,  14.  J  2  Thew.  ii.  1.  ct  teq. 

5  2  Peter  I.  17.  II  Ver.  19. 

IT  Bi^irtfttf  more  firm,  constAnt,  and  durable. 

**  8«e  Sir  Isaac  Newiuo  oii  the  Prupbecicj,  chap.  i.  of  his  ObjcnrUiODS  upou  the  Apwa- 
lyp«e  of  St  Julin. 
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GKBAT  AP08TA8T,  Were  always  fulfiDing  even  to  the  last  consummatloik 
of  all  things;  and  so>  affording  this  demonstrative  evidence  to  the  men  of 
all  generations. 

However,  if  firom  this  prophecy  the  first  Christians  drew  a  wrong  oon- 
dorion,  it  was  not  by  the  fault  of  the  divine  prophet,  but  their  own. 
Jewish  tradition  might  at  first  mislead  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  believe 
diat  the  destruction  of  the  world  was  very  soon  to  follow  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem:  but  these  men  soon  put  off  tradition,  with  the  law:  and 
Mripture,  idiich  was  then  recommended  to  them  as  their  only  study, 
with  ^e  DOUBLE  SEifSES  with  which  it  abounds,  might  easily  have  led 
them  to  a  dUtincHtm  of  times  in  this  prophecy,  a  prophecy  formed,  as 
they  must  needs  see,  upon  the  ancient  models. 

But  as  providence  is  always  educing  good  out  of  evil  (though  neither 
for  this,  nor  any  other  reason,  is  evil  ever  connived  at  by  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  as  appears  from  the  conduct  of  St  Paul,  just  mentioned  above) 
this  error  was  fruitful  of  much  service  to  truth.  It  nourished  and  in« 
creased  a  spirit  of  piety,  seriousness,  and  charity,  which  wonderfully 
contributed  to  the  speedy  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  just  observe  (what  I  have  always  principally 
in  view,)  that  this  explanation  of  the  proj^ecy  obviates  all  those  impious 
aod  absurd  insinuations  of  licentious  men,  as  if  Jesus  was  led  either  by 
craft  or  enthusiasm,  either  by  the  gloominess  of  his  own  ideas,  or  by  his 
knowledge  of  tlie  advantage  of  inspiring  such  into  his  followers,  to  pro- 
phesy of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  world. 

— But  by  strange  ill  fortune  even  some  believers,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, are  come  at  length  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  double  senses 
and  secondary  prophecies^  A  late  writer  hath  employed  some  pages  to 
proclaim  his  utter  disbelief  of  all  such  fancies,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  examine  this  bold  rectifier  of  prejudices:  not  for  any  thing  he  hath 
opposed  to  the  principles  here  laid  down ;  for  I  dare  say  these  were 
never  in  his  thoughts;  but  only  to  show,  that  all  he  hath  written  is  wide 
of  the  purpose :  though,  to  say  the  truth,  no  wider  than  the  notions  of 
those  whom  he  opposes ;  men  who  contend  for  tjrpes  and  secondary 
senses  in  as  extravagant  a  way  as  he  argues  against  them:  that  is,  such 
who  take  a  handle  from  the  doctrine  of  double  senses  to  give  a  loose  to 
the  extravagancies  of  a  vague  imagination:  consequently  his  arguments, 
which  are  aimed  against  their  very  being  and  use,  hold  only  against 
their  abuse.  And  that  abuse,  which  others  indeed  have  urged  as  a  proof 
against  the  use,  he  sets  himself  to*  confute:  a  mighty  undertaking:  and 
^en  mistakes  his  reasoning  for  a  confutation  of  the  use. 

His  argument  against  double  senses  in  prophecies,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  1.  Replies  to  the  reasoning  of 
others  for  double  senses.  2.  His  own  reasoning  against  them. — With 
his  replies  I  have  nothing  to  do  (except  where  something  of  argument 

*  The  Prfaiciples  and  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  distinctly  comidercd, 
p.  221,  by  Dr  Sykes. 
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against  the  reality  of  double  senses  is  contained)  because  they  are 
replies  to  no  reasonings  of  mine,  nor  to  any  that  I  approve.  I  have  cmly 
therefore  to  consider  what  he  hath  to  say  against  the  thing  itself. 

1.  His  first  argument  against  more  senses  than  one,  is  as  follows — 
"  Supposing  that  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  prophet  or  apostle  is 
not  to  be  considered  in  matters  o£  prophecy  more  than  the  judgmeAt  of  a 
mere  amanuensis  is, — and  that  the  point  is  not  what  the  opinion  of  the 
amanuensis  was,  but  what  the  inditer  intended  to  express ;  jret  it  must 
be  granted,  that  if  God  had  any  views  to  some  remoter  events,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  words  which  were  used  were  equally  applicaUe  to, 
and  designed  to  express,  nearer  events:  those  remoter  events,  as  wdl  as 
the  nearer^  were  in  the  intention  of  God:  and  if  both  the  nearer  and 
remoter  events  were  equally  intended  by  God  in  any  proposition^  then 

the   LITERAL  SENSE  OF   THEM  IS  NOT  THE  ONE  NOB  THE  OTHBB  SDIGLT 

AND  AFABT,  BUT  BOTH  TOGETHER  must  be  the  full  meaning  of  such 
passages."— p.  219- 

— Then  the  literal  sense  of  them  is  not  the  one  nor  the  other  tinyly 
and  aparty  hut  both  of  them  togethery  Sfc.  i.  e.  if  both  together  make  up 
but  one  literal  senscy  then  there  is  neither  a  secondary  nor  a  doMe 
sense:  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy.     A  formidable  ad- 
versary  truly!     He  threatens  to  overthrow  the  thiny^  and  gives  us  an 
argument  against  the  propriety  of  the  name.     Let  him  but  allow  his  ad- 
versaries that  a  nearer  and  a  remoter  event  are  both  the  subjects  of  one 
and  the  same  prediction,  and,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  indifferent  to  them 
whether  he  call  it,  with  them,  a  prophecy  of  a  double  andjiyurativesensef 
or  they  call  it,  with  him,  a  prophecy  of  a  single  literal  sense:  and  he 
may  be  thankful  for  so  much  complaisance ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have  the 
better  of  him  even  in  the  propriety  of  the  name.     It  is  confessed  that 
God,  in  these  predictions,  might  liave  views  to  nearer  and  remoter 
Bvents:  now  these  nearer  and  remoter  events  were  events  under  two 
lifferent  dispensations,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian.     The  prediction  is 
iddressed  to  the  Jews,  who  had  not  only  a  more  immediate  concern 
with  the  first,  but,  at  the  time  of  giving  the  prophecy,  were  not  to  be 
let  into  the  secrets  of  the  other:  hence  the  prediction  of  the  nearer 
event  was  properly  tlie  literal  or  primary  sense,  as  given  for  the  present 
information  of  God's  servants;  and  the  more  remote  event  for  their 
future  information,  and  so  was  as  properly  the  secondary  sense,  called 
with  great  propriety  y^^wra^tw,  because  conveyed  under  the  terms  which 
predicted  the  nearer  event.     But  I  hope  a  ^rst  and  a  second,  a  iiteral 
and  Sijigurativey  may  both  togetlier  at  least  make  up  a  double  sense. 
Selden  understood  this  matter  better,  when  he  said,  <'  The  scripture 
may  have  more  senses  besides  the  literal,  because  God  imderstands  all 
things  at  once ;  but  a  man's  writing  has  but  one  true  sense,  which  is  that 
which  the  author  meant  when  he  writ  it."* 

2.  His  second  argument  runs  thus, — **  Words  are  the  signs  of  our 

•  Table  Talk. 
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thoughts,  and  therefore  stand  for  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  uses 
them.  If  then  words  are  made  usq  of  to  signify  two  or  more  things  at 
the  same  timey  their  significancy  is  reaUy  lost,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  them.  Were  God 
therefore  to  discover  any  thing  to  mankind  by  any  written  revelation, 
and  were  he  to  make  use  of  such  fsBMS  as  stand  for  ideas  in  men's  minds^ 
he  must  speak  to  them  so  as  to  be  understood  by  them.  They  must 
have  in  their  minds  the  ideas  which  God  intended  to  excite  in  them,  or 
dse  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  make  discoveries  of  his  will ;  and 
the  TBSM8  made  use  of  must  be  such  as  were  wont  to  raise  such  certain 
ideas,  or  else  there  could  be  no  written  revelation.  The  true  sense 
therefore  of  any  passage  of  scripture  can  be  but  one  ;  or  if  it  be  said 
to  contain  more  senses  than  one,  if  such  multiplicity  be  not  revealed,  the 
revelation  becomes  useless,  because  unintelligible." — ^Pp.  222,  223. 

Men  may  talk  what  they  please  of  the  obscurity  of  writers  who  have 
two  senses,  but  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  it  much  oftener  in 
those  who  have  none.   Our  reasoner  has  here  mistaken  the  very  question, 
which  is,  whether  a  scripture  proposition  (for  all  prophecies  are  redu- 
cible to  propositions)  be  capable  of  two  senses ;  and,  to  support  the  nega- 
tive, he  labours  to  prove  that  words  or  terms  can  have  but  one. — Jf 
then  words  are  made  use  of  to  signify  two  or  more  things  at  the  same 
time^  their  significance  is  really  lost — such  terms  as  stand  for  ideas  in 
men's  minds — terms  made  use  of  must  he  such  as  are  wont  to  raise  such 
certain  ideas — All  this  is  readily  allowed ;  but  how  wide  of  the  purpose, 
may  be  seen  by  this  instance:  Jacob  says,  I  will  go  down  into  sheoi^ 
unto  my  son  mourning.     Now  if  sheol  signify  in  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
only  the  grave,  it  would  be  abusing  the  term  to  make  it  signify  like- 
wisCy  with  the  vulgar  Latin,  in  infemum,  because  if  words,  as  he  says, 
be  made  to  signify  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their  significancy 
is  lost. — But  when  this  proposition  of  the  psalmist  comes  to  be  inter- 
preted, "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  [sheol]  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption ;"  though  it  literally  signifies  security 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  upon  transgressors,  viz.  immature  death,  yet 
it  is  very  reasonable  to  understand  it  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ  from  the  dead ;    in  which,  the  words  or  terms 
translated  soul  and  hell,  are  left  in  the  meaning  they  bear  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  of  body  and  grave. 

But  let  us  suppose  our  reasoner  to  mean  that  a  proposition  is  not 
capable  of  two  senses,  as  perhaps  he  did  in  his  confusion  of  ideas,  for 
notwithstanding  his  express  words  to  the  contrary,  before  he  comes  to 
the  end  of  his  argument,  he  talks  of  the  true  sense  of  a:sy  passage  being 
but  one;  and  then  his  assertion  must  be,  ^^  That  if  one  proposition  have 
two  senses,  its  significancy  is  really  lost ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
imderstand  the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  them ;  consequently 
revelation  will  become  useless,  because  unintelligible.'* 

Now  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  deny.     In  the  following  instances, 
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a  single  proposition  was  intended  by  the  writers  and  speak^s  to  hsTe  t 

double  sense.     The  poet  Virgil  says, 

— TwM^  per  cljrpeiim  Votcanl,  dwia  paivntit 
Miratur:  rerumqiie  ignMrm,  ima^iie  gMidet, 

AtTOLLENS  HUMSBO  FAMAMgUK  BT  FATA  NEPOTUM.* 

The  last  line  has  these  two  senses:  first,  that  ^neaa  bore  on  his 
shoulders  a  shield,  on  which  was  engraved  a  prophetic  picture  of  the 
fame  and  fortunes  of  his  posterity:  secondly,  that  under  the  protection 
of  that  piece  of  armour  he  established  their  fame  and  fortones^  and  was 
enabled  to  make  a  settlement  in  Latium,  which  proved  the  foondation  of 
the  Roman  empire.f 

Here  then  is  a  double  sense^  which,  I  believe,  none  who  have  any  taste 
of  Virgil  will  deny.     The  preceding  verse  introduces  it  with  great  art, 

Miratur,  rtnimqiw  igmarui  imagiiM  guidet; 

and  prepares  us  for  something  mysterious,  and  hid  behind  the  ieiier. 

On  Peter's  refusing  to  eat  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  promiscnondy, 
in  the  vision  presented  to  him,  the  Holy  Spirit  says.  What  God  kiUk 
cleansedy  that  call  not  thou  common.X  The  single  proposition  is,  ikal 
which  God  hath  cleansed  is  not  common  or  impure;  but  no  one  who 
reads  this  story  can  doubt  of  its  having  this  double  sense :  1.  Thai  the 
distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was  to  be  abolished,  2.  And 
thcU  the  gentiles  were  to  be  called  into  the  church  of  Chbist.  Here 
then  the  true  sense  of  these  fassages  is  not  one,  but  two:  and  yet 
the  intention  or  meaning  is  not,  on  this  account,  the  least  obscured  or 
lost,  or  rendered  doubtful  or  unintelligible. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  "  that  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  ia  both 

cases,  determines  the  two  senses  here  explained."     And  does  he  think, 

we  will  not  say  the  same  of  double  senses  in  the  prophecies^    But  he 

seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  no  kind 

of  relation  to  one  another :  why  else  would  he  bring,  in  discredit  of  a 

double  sense,  these  two  verses  of  Virgil : 

Hi  motus  aiiimorum,  atque  luec  certamina  taiita 
PulTorif  exigni  jactu  composta  quiescunt. 

On  which  he  thus  descants — "  The  words  are  determinate  and  dear. — 
Suppose  now  a  man  having  occasion  to  speak  of  intermitting  fevers  and 
the  ruffle  of  a  man's  spirits,  and  the  easy  cure  of  the  disorder  by  pulver- 
ized bark,"  &c.,  p.  225. — To  make  this  pertinent,  we  must  suppose  no 
more  relation  between  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  church  and  the  Chris- 
tian, than  between  a  battle  of  bees,  and  the  tumult  of  the  animal  spirits: 
if  this  were  not  his  meaning,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  what  was,  imless 
to  show  his  happy  talent  at  a  parody. 

But  as  he  seems  to  delight  in  classical  authorities,  I  will  give  him  one 
not  quite  so  absurd;  where  he  himself  shall  confess  that  a  double  mean" 
ing  does  in  fact  run  through  one  of  the  finest  odes  of  antiquity.     Horace 

*  «Eiieid.  lib.  viii.  iu  fin. 

t  ^«  iiote  M  M  M,  St  the  end  of  this  book.  t  Acts  x.  15. 
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thus  addreties  a  craiy  ship  in  which  his  firiends  had  embarked  for  th^ 

iEgean  sea: 

O  narifl,  ralBnnt  in  mire  te  imtI 
Fluctuftl  6  quid  %i^?  forUter  occapa 
Portum :  nomie  Tides  ot 
Nudum  remigio  latut,*  8bo. 

In  the  first  and  primary  sense,  he  describes  the  dangers  of  his  friends 
in  a  weak  unmanned  vessel,  and  in  a  tempestuous  sea:  in  Wie secondary, 
die  dangers  of  the  republic  in  entering  into  a  new  civil  war,  after  aU  the 
losses  and  ^sasters  of  the  old.  As  to  the  secondary  sense,  which  is  ever 
liie  most  questionable  and  obscure,  we  have  the  testimony  of  early  anti- 
quity delivered  by  Quintilian:  As  to  the  primary  sense,  the  following 
win  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  of  it: 

Nuper  sollicitum  quce  mihi  tsdium. 
Nunc  deilderium,  cunqne  noB  leris, 
loterfisa  niteotofl 

Vites  squont  CycUdu. 

But  there  being,  as  we  have  shown  above,  two  kinds  of  allegories ;  the 
finty  viz,^  the  proper  allegory;  which  hath  but  one  real  sense,  because 
the  literal  meaning,  serving  only  for  the  envelop,  and  without  a  moral 
importy  is  not  to  be  reckoned;  the  second,  the  improper,  which  haUi 
#1010^  because  the  literal  meaning  is  of  moral  import;  and  of  this  nature 
are  prophecies  with  a  double  sense,  the  critics  on  Horace,  not  apprehend- 
ing the  different  natiures  of  these  two  kinds,  have  engaged  in  very 
waim  contests.  The  one  side  seeing  some  parts  of  the  ode  to  have  a 
necesMury  relation  with  a  real  ship,  contend  for  its  he\ng  purely  historic 
eal;  at  die  head  of  these  is  Tanaquil  Faber,  who  first  started  this  criti- 
dnn,  after  fifteen  centuries  peaceable  possession  of  the  allegory:  the 
odier  side,  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  who  gives  the  ode  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  figure,  will  have  it  to  be  purely  aUegoricai.  Whereas  it  is 
evidently  both  one  and  the  other ;  of  the  nature  of  the  second  kind  of 
allegories,  which  have  a  double  sense;  and  this  double  sense,  which  does 
not  in  the  least  obscure  the  meaning,  the  learned  reader  may  see,  adds 
infinite  beauty  to  the  whole  turn  of  the  apostrophe.  Had  it  been  purely 
historical,  nothing  had  been  more  cold  or  trifling ;  had  it  been  purely 
aUegoricalj  nothing  less  natural  or  gracious,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
length  into  which  it  is  drawn. — Ezekiel  has  an  allegory  of  that  sort 
which  Quintilian  supposes  this  to  be,  namely,  a  proper  aUegory  with 
only  one  real  sense,  and  he  manages  it  with  that  brevity  and  expedition 
which  a  proper  alley ory  demands,  when  used  in  the  place  of  a  meta- 
phor. Speaking  of  Tyre  under  the  image  of  a  ship,  he  says,  "  Thy 
rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters :  the  east  wind  hath  broken 
thee  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.'*!  But  suppose  the  ode  to  be  both  histor- 
ical and  allegorical,  and  that,  under  his  immediate  concern  for  his 
firiends,  he  conveyed  his  more  distant  apprehensions  for  the  republic ; 
and  then  there  appears  so  much  ease,  and  art,  and  dignity,  in  every 

•  Hot.  lib.  i.  Od.  14.  t  Cluip.  xxvil.  ver.  26. 
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period,  as  make  us  justly  esteem  it  the  most  finished  compoeition  of 
tiquity. 

What  is  it  then  which  makes  the  double  sense  so  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd in,  Hi  motus  animorumy  Sfc^  and  so  noble  and  rational  in,  O  nams 
referent,  Sfc,  but  this,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  subject  of  the  iwo 
senses  had  a  close  connexion  in  the  intebxsts  of  the  wurBs;  in 
the  former,  none  at  all?  Now  that  which  makes  two  senses  reasonable^ 
does,  at  the  same  time,  always  make  them  intelligible  and  obvious.  Bvt 
if  this  be  true,  then  a  double  sense  in  prophecies  must  be  both  reaaoo- 
able  and  intelligible:  For  I  think  no  believer  will  deny  that  there  was 
the  closest  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  Giristian  systems,  in  the 
dispensations  of  the  Holy  Spirit* — This  will  show  us,  with  what  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  the  late  Lord  Bollngbroke  was  endowed,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  discredit  types  and  ^figures  by  this  wise  obsoration, 
''  That  Scripture  tjrpes  and  figures  have  no  mobe  bei^ation  to  the  things 
said  to  be  tjrpified,  than  to  any  thing  that  passes  now  in  France."* 

3.  His  next  argument  runs  thus — ''  If  God  is  disposed  to  reveal  to 
mankind  any  truths — ^he  must  convey  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  understood — ^if  he  speaks  to  men,  he  must  condescend 
to  their  infirmities  and  capacities. — Now  if  he  were  to  contrive  a  propor- 
tion in  such  a  manner — that  the  same  proposition  should  relate  to  several 
events;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  as  often  as  events  happened 
which  agreed  to  any  proposition,  so  often  would  the  revdation  be  ac- 
complished. But  this  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  eonfnsion  of 
men's  minds,  and  never  to  clear  up  any  prophecy :  no  man  could  say 
what  was  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  And  if  mant  events  were  in- 
tended, it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  no  event  was  intended  at  all." 
—P.  226. 

I  all  along  suspected  he  was  talking  against  what  he  did  not  under^ 
stand.  He  proposed  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a  double  or  secondary 
sense,  (p.  221,)  of  prophecies;  and  now  he  tells  us  of  mant  senses ;  and 
endeavours  to  show  how  this  would  make  prophecy  useless.  But  sure 
he  should  have  known,  what  the  very  phrase  itself  intimates,  that  no  pro- 
phetic proposition  is  pretended  to  have  more  than  two  senses:  and 
farther,  that  the  subject  of  each  is  supposed  to  relate  to  two  connected 
and  successive  dispensations:  which  is  so  far  from  creating  any  confu- 
sion in  meris  minds,  or  making  a  prophecy  useless,  that  it  cannot  but 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  belief  of,  and  give  double  evidence  to,  the 
divinity  of  the  prediction.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  think  that 
what  orthodox  divines  mean  by  a  second  sense,  is  the  same  with  what 
the  Scotch  prophets  mean  by  a  second  sight;  the  seeing  one  thing  after 
another  as  long  as  the  imagination  will  hold  out. 

4.  His  last  argument  is — "  Nor  is  it  any  ground  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion, that  the  prophets  being  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  Messiah^  and 
his  glorious  kingdom,  made  use  of  images  taken  from  thence,  to  express 

•  Works,  Tol.  iii.  p.  306. 
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the  points  upon  which  they  had  occasion  to  speak.  From  whencesoever 
they  took  their  ideas,  yet  when  they  spoke  of  present  facts,  it  was  pre^ 
sent  facts  only  that  were  to  be  understood.  Common  language,  and  the 
figures  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  expression ;  the  metaphorSy  the  hyperboles^ 
and  all  the  usual  forms  of  speech,  are  to  be  considered :  and  if  the  oc- 
casions of  the  expression  are  taken  from  o.  future  state^  yet  still  the  pro- 
position is  to  be  interpreted  of  that  one  thing  to  which  it  is  particularly 
affiled."— P.  227. 

Orthodox  divines  have  supported  the  reasonableness  and  probability 
of  double  senses  by  this  material  observation,  that  the  inspired  writers 
were  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  That  is,  there 
being  a  close  relation  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  of  which 
the  Christian  was  the  completion,  whenever  the  prophets  spoke  of  any 
of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of  the  one,  they  interwove  with  it  those  of 
the  other.  A  truth  which  no  man  could  be  so  hardy  as  deny,  who  be- 
lieves, 1 .  That  there  is  that  relation  between  the  two  religions ;  and,' 
2.  That  these  inspired  men  were  let  into  the  nature  and  future  fortunes 
of  both.  See  now  in  what  manner  our  author  represents  this  observa- 
tion. It  is  no  ground,  says  he,  for  a  double  senscy  that  the  prophets 
tofrefuU  of  the  ideas  of  a  Messiah  and  his  glorious  hingdom,  and  made 
use  of  images  taken  from  thence;  [that  is,  that  they  ennobled  their 
style  by  their  habitual  contemplation  of  magnificent  ideas.]  For,  con- 
tinues he,  tchencesoever  they  took  their  ideas,  when  they  spoke  of  pre- 
senifaetSy  present  facts  alone  were  to  be  understood  Common  language 
and  the  figures  ofity  Sfc. — ^Without  doubt  from  such  a  ftdness  ofideasy 
as  only  raised  and  ennobled  their  style,  it  could  be  no  more  concluded 
that  they  meant  future  facts,  when  they  speak  of  present,  than  that 
Virgil,  because  he  was  full  of  the  magnificent  ideas  of  the  Roman  gran- 
deur, where  he  says,  "  Priami  imperium — divum  domus.  Ilium,  et  ingens 
gloria  Teucrorum,"  meant  JRome  as  well  as  Troy,  But  what  is  all  this 
to  the  purpose  ?  Orthodox  divines  talk  of  a  ftdness  of  ideas  arising 
from  the  Holy  Spirit's  revealing  the  mutual  dependency  and  future  for- 
tunes of  the  two  dispensations ;  and  revealing  them  for  the  information, 
solace,  and  support  of  the  Christian  church:  and  Dr  Sykcs  talks  of  a 
fulness  of  ideas  got  nobody  knows  how,  and  used  nobody  knows  why, — 
to  raise,  I  think  he  says,  their  style  and  ennoble  their  images.  Let  him 
give  some  good  account  of  this  representation,  and  then  we  may  be  able 
to  determine,  if  it  be  worth  the  trouble,  whether  he  here  put  the  change 
upon  himself  or  his  readers.  To  all  this  Dr  Sykes  replies,  "  It  was  no 
answer,  to  show  that  there  are  allegories  and  allegorical  interpretations, 
for  these  were  never  by  me  denied." — Exam.  p.  363.  Why  does  he  tell 
us  of  his  never  denying  aUegories,  when  he  is  called  upon  for  denying 
secondary  senses?  Does  he  take  these  things  to  be  different?  If  he 
does,  his  answer  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  he  is  only  charged,  in 
express  words,  with  denying  secondary  senses.  Does  he  take  them  to 
be  the  same?     He  must  then  allow  secondary  senses;  and  so  give  up 
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the  question ;  that  is,  retract  the  passages  here  quoted  from  him.  He 
is  reduced  to  this  dilemma, — either  to  acknowledge  that  he  first  writ,  or 
that  he  now  answers,  to  no  purpose.* 

From  hence,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  goes  on  to  examine  parti- 
cular texts  urged  against  his  opinion ;  with  which  I  have  at  present  no- 
thing to  do:  first,  because  the  proper  subject  of  this  section  is  the^^x^- 
al  nature  only  of  types  and  double  senses:  and  secondly,  because  what 
room  I  have  to  spare,  on  this  head,  is  for  a  much  welcomer  guest,  whom 
I  am  now  returning  to,  the  original  author  of  these  profound  reasonings, 
Mr  Collins  himself. 

[II.]  We  have  shown  that  tf/pes  and  secondary  senses  are  rational, 
logical,  and  scholastic  modes  of  information :  that  they  were  expedioit 
and  highly  useful  under  the  Jewish  economy :  and  that  they  are  indeed 
to  be  found  in  the  institutes  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  But  now  it 
will  be  objected,  ^'  that,  as  £bu*  as  relates  to  the  Jewish  economy,  a 
double  sense  may  be  allowed;  because  the  future  affairs  of  that  dispen- 
sation may  be  well  supposed  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  projp^ ; 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  make  one  of  the  senses  relate  to  a  different  and 
remote  dispensation,  never  surely  in  his  thoughts.  ''  For  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,''  Mr  Collins  tells  us,  ^^  seem  the  most  pbun  of  all 
ancient  writings,  and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typi- 
cal or  allegorical  intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their 

time."t 

I  reply,  that  was  it  even  as  our  adversaries  suggest,  that  all  the  pro- 
phecies, which,  we  say,  relate  to  Jesus,  relate  to  him  only  in  a  secondary 
sense;  and  that  there  were  no  other  intimations  of  the  New  dispensation 
but  what  such  prophecies  convey ;  it  would  not  follow  that  such  sense 
was  false  or  groundless.     And  this  I  have  clearly  shown  in  the  account 
of  their  nature,  original,  and  use.     Thus  much  I  confess,  that  without 
miracles,  in  confirmation  of  such  sense,  some  ^  of  them  would  with  diffi- 
culty be  proved  to  have  it ;  because  we  have  shown,  that  a  commodious 
and  designed  obscurity  attend  both  their  nature  and  their  use.     But 
then,  this  let  me  add,  and  these  pretenders  to  superior  reason  would  do 
well  to  consider  it,  that  the  authority  of  divine  wisdom  as  rationally 
forces  the  assent  to  a  determined  meaning  of  an  obscure  and  doubtful 
proposition,  as  any  other  kind  of  logical  evidence  whatsoever. 

But  this  which  is  here  put  is  by  no  means  the  case.     For  we  say, 

1.  That  some  of  the  prophecies  relate  to  Jesus  in  a  primary  sense. 

2.  That  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  prophetic  writings  the  most  clear 
and  certain  intimations  of  the  gospel  economyy  which  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  ascertun  the  reality  of  the  secondary. 

I.  That  SOME  prophecies  relate  to  the  Messiah  in  a  primary  sense^ 
hath  been  invincibly  proved  by  many  learned  men  before  me:  I  shall 
mention  therefore  but  one;  and  tliat,  only  because  Mr  Collins  hat 

*  Sm  noU  N  N.N,  at  the  eiid  of  this  book.  f  Grounds,  p.  82. 
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made  some  remarks  upon  it,  which  will  afford  occasion  for  a  farther  illus- 
tnticm  of  the  subject.  Jesus  declares,  of  John  the  Baptist — This  is  the 
Elias  thai  was  for  to  come.  "  Wherein,"  says  the  author  of  the  Grounds  ^ 
&c^  **  he  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  words  of  Malachi,  Behold,  I  will 
semdyou  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  terrible 
dmf  of  the  Lord;  which,  according  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  prophecy 
that  J^^ak  or  Elias  was  to  come  in  person,  and  therefore  not  literaixt 
bat  MTsncALLT  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist" — Pp.  47,  48.  And 
again,  in  his  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered,  speaking  of  this 
passage  of  Malachi,  he  says,  '*  But  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  a  literal 
profdiecy,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  place  is, 
that  Elias,  the  real  Elias,  was  to  come.  And  is  it  not  a  most  flea- 
BAMT  literal  interpretation  to  make  Elias  not  signify  Elias,  but  some- 
body who  resembled  him  in  qualities  ? — Secondly,  I  observe,  that  the 
Septuagint  translators  render  it,  Elias  the  Tishbite;  and  that  the  Jews, 
since  Christ's  time,  have  generally  understood,  from  the  passage  before 
uf,  that  ElieLS  is  to  come  in  person, — But  John  Baptist  himself,  who 
must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he  was  himself,  when  the  question  was 
asked  him,  whether  he  was  Elias,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias;  and 
when  asked  who  he  was,  said,  he  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wikLemess,  &c.,  which  is  a  passage  taken  from  Isaiah^ — P.  127. 

1.  The  first  thing  observable  in  these  curious  remarks  is,  that  this 
great  advocate  of  infidelity  did  not  so  much  as  understand  the  terms  of 
the  question.  The  words,  says  he,  according  to  their  litercU  sense,  aire 
a  prophecy  that  Elijah  was  to  come  in  person,  and  therefore  not  liter^ 
aUy  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist.  He  did  not  so  much  as 
know  the  meaning  of  a  primary  and  secondary  sense,  about  which  he 
makes  all  this  stir.  A  secondary  sense  indeed  implies  a  figurative  in- 
terpretation;  a  primary  implies  a  literal:  but  yet  this  primary  sense 
does  not  exclude ^/^ra/tve  terms.  The  primary  or  literal  sense  of  the 
prophecy  in  question  is,  that,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord,  a  messenger  should  be  sent,  resembling  in  character  the  prophet 
Elijah;  this  messenger,  by  a  figure,  is  called  the  prophet  Elijah.  A 
figure  too  of  the  most  easy  and  natural  import;  and  of  especial  use 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  who  were  accustomed  to  denote  any  character 
or  action  by  that  of  the  kind  which  was  become  most  known  or  cele- 
brated. Thus  the  prophet  Issuah :  '*  And  the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy 
the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and  with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake 
his  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams^** 
Here,  a  second  passage  through  the  Red  sea  is  promised  in  literal 
terms:  but  who  therefore  will  say  that  this  is  the  literal  meaning ? 
The  literal  meaning,  though  the  prophecy  be  in  figurative  terms,  is 
simply  redemption  from  bondage.  For  Egypt,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase, 
signified  a  place  of  bondage*  So  again  Jeremiah  says ;  "  A  voice  was 
heard  in  Kamah,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping:  Kacuel  weeping  for 

•  Is.  xi.  ver.  15. 
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her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  because  they  were  not."*  The 
primary  sense  of  these  words,  according  to  Grotius,  is  a  prediction  of 
the  weeping  of  the  Jewish  matrons  for  their  children  carried  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Nabuzaradan.  Will  he  say  therefore  that  this  prophecy  was 
not  literally  fulfilled,  because  Rachel  was  dead  many  ages  before^  and 
did  not,  that  we  read  of,  return  to  life  on  this  occasion?  Does  not  he 
see  that,  by  the  most  conmion  and  easy  figure,  the  matrons  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  were  called  by  the  name  of  this  their  great  parent?  As 
the  Israelites,  in  Scripture,  are  called  Jaeobj  and  the  posterity  of  the  son 
of  Jesse  by  the  name  of  David:  so  again,  Isaiah  says,  "  Hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom  ;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye 
people  of  Gomorrah.'*  t  Will  he  say,  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  here  addressed  to  in  ihe  primary  sense,  and  the  people  of 
the  Jews  only  in  the  secondary^  But  the  preceding  words,  which  show 
the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  could  not  now  be  addressed  to, 
because  there  were  none  left,  show  likewise  that  it  is  the  Jewish  nation 
which  is  called  by  these  names.  Except  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  us 
a  very  small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  tu  Sodom,  and  toe  should 
have  been  lihe  unto  Gomorrah.  X  Would  not  he  be  thought  an  adoiir- 
able  interpreter  of  Virgil^  who  should  criticise  the  Roman  poet  in  the 
same  manner?— <*  Virgil  seems  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writii^: 
and  he  says, 

Jam  redit  et  vlrgo,  redeunt  StturniA  regna. 

Which,  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  is,  that  the  virgin  returns,  and 
old  Saturn  reigns  again,  in  person ;  and  therefore  not  literaixt,  but 
MYSTICALLY  fulfilled  in  the  justice  and  felicity  of  Augustutfs  reign. 
Audit  b  a  most  pleasant  literal  interpretation,  to  make  the  virgin  and 
SeUum  not  signify  the  virgin  and  Saturn,  but  somebody  who  resemUed 
them  in  qualities."  Such  reasoning  on  a  classic,  would  be  called  non- 
sense in  every  language.  But  freethinking  sanctifies  all  sorts  of  imper- 
tinence. Let  me  observe  further,  that  this  was  a  kind  of  compound 
blunder:  literal,  in  common  speech,  being  opposed  both  toJigturtUve 
and  to  spiritual;  and  mystical  signifying  both ^gurative  and spMiual; 
he  fairly  confounded  the  distinct  anddificrent  meanings  both  of  literal 

and  of  MYSTICAL. 

He  goes  on — "  I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  translators  render  it 
Blias  the  Tishbite — and  that  the  Jews  since  Christ's  time  have  gener- 
ally understood  from  this  passage,  that  Elias  is  to  come  in  person. 
And  John  Baptist  himself,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he  was 
himself,  when  the  question  was  asked  him,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias^ 
— Why  does  he  say,  since  Christ's  time,  and  not  before,  when  it 
i^pears  to  be  before  as  well  as  since,  from  his  own  account  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Septuagint?  For  a  good  reason.  We  should  then  have 
seen  why  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias; 

*  Ji  r.  xxxi.  ver.  15.  t  Is.  i.  ver.  10.  %  Chap.  L  ver.  A. 
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which  it  was  not  Mr  CoUins's  design  we  should  see;  if  indeed  we  do 
not  ascribe  too  much  to  his  knowledge  in  this  matter.  The  case  stood 
thus:  at  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  Chbist,  the  doctrine  of  a  transmigration,  and  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  hody^  to  repossess  ike  land  ofJudea,  were  national  opinions ;  which 
occasioned  the  Jews  by  degrees  to  understand  all  these  sorts  oifigura^ 
Hve  expressions  litercdly.  Hence,  amongst  their  many  visions,  this  was 
one,  that  Elias  should  come  again  in  person.  Which  shows  what  it  was 
the  Jews  asked  John  the  Baptist ;  and  what  it  was  he  answered,  when 
he  denied  himself  to  be  Elias:  not  that  he  was  not  the  messenger  pro- 
phesied of  by  Mfllachi  (for  his  pretending  to  be  that  messenger  evidently 
oocasioned  the  question),  but  that  he  was  not,  nor  did  the  prophecy  im- 
ply that  the  messenger  should  be,  Elias  in  person. 

But  to  set  hid  reasoning  in  the  fullest  light,  let  us  consider  a  similar 
prophecy  of  Amos:  '^ Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I 
wiH  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of 
water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord!**  I  would  ask,  is  this  a 
prc^hecy  of  a  famine  of  the  word  in  a  liter al,  or  in  a  mystical  sense? 
Without  doubt  the  deist  will  own,  (if  ever  he  expects  we  should  appeal 
again  to  his  ingenuity)  in  a  literaL  But  now  strike  out  the  explanation 
£noi  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of  water^  and  what  is  it  then?  Is 
it  not  still  a  famine  of  the  word  in  a  literal  sense  ?  mystical,  if  you 
will,  in  the  meaning  of  metaphorically  obscure,  but  not  in  the  meaning 
of  spiritual.  But  mystical  in  this  latter  signification  only,  is  opposed 
to  Uteral,  in  the  question  about  secondary  senses.  It  appears  then,  that 
a  want  bf  preaching  the  word  is  still  the  /i7era/ meaning  of  the  prophecy, 
whether  the  explanation  be  in  or  out,  though  the  figurative  term  [famine^ 
be  used  to  express  that  meaning.  And  the  reason  why  the  prophet 
explains  the  term  was  not,  because  it  was  a  harsh  or  unnatural ^^ure,  to 
denote  want  of  preaching,  any  more  than  the  term  Elijah  to  denote  a 
similar  character,  which  Malachi  does  not  explain ;  but  because  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos  might  have  been  for  ever  mistaken,  and  the  figurative 
term  understood  literally;  the  people  being  at  that  time,  often  punished 
for  their  sins  by  &  famine  of  bread. 

But  this  abusive  cavil  oi figurative  terms  will  remind  us  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  following  prophecy  of  Isaiah — "  Even  them  will  I  bring 
to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer:  their 
burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar ;  for 
mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer  fou  all  people.**!  This, 
he  says,  must  needs  relate  to  Jewish,  not  to  Christian  times.  Why? 
Because  sacrifices  are  mentioned.  But  how  could  this  truth  be  told  the 
Jewish  people,  that  all  nations  should  be  gathered  to  tJie  true  God, 
otherwise  than  by  using  terms  taken  from  rites  familiar  to  theni ;  unless 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation  had  been  previously  explained? 
A  matter  evidently  unfit  for  their  information,  when  they  were  yet  to 

•  Amos  viil.  ver.  11.  f  Is.  Ivi.  ver.  7. 
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live  so  long  under  the  Jewish.  For  though  the  prophets  speak  of  the 
little  value  of,  and  small  regard  due  to  the  eeremonial  law;  they  always 
mean  (and  always  make  their  meaning  understood)  when  the  eeremaniai 
laro  is  superstitiously  observed,  ^d  observed  to  a  neglect  of  the  moral; 
which  last  they  describe  in  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  gospd.  So 
admirable  was  this  conduct!  that  while  it  hid  the  future  dispensation,  It 
prepared  men  for  it. 

Thus  then  stands  the  argument  of  this  mighty  reasoner.  There  are 
no  prophecies,  he  says,  which  relate  to  Jesus  but  in  a  Beecndary  9enae. 
Now  a  secondary  sense  is  unscholastic  and  enihusicutical.  To  this  we 
answer,  that  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  about  Elijah,  and  of  Isaiah  aboat 
bringing  all  people  to  his  holy  mountain,  relate  to  Jesus  in  a  primary 
sense.  He  replies ;  No,  but  in  a  mystical,  onltf.  Here  he  b^ns  to 
quibble,  the  sure  sign  of  an  expiring  argument :  Mystical  signifies  as  weD 
secondary  9is  figurative.  In  the  sense  of  secondary^  the  interpretation 
of  these  prophecies  to  Jesus  is  not  mystical;  in  the  sense  of  figwraikt 
it  is.  But  is  the  use  of  ^figurative  term  enthusiastical  or  unsdiolastic, 
when  the  end  is  only  to  convey  information  concerning  a  less  known 
thing  in  the  terms  of  one  more  known  ?  Now  whether  we  are  to  charge 
this  to  ill  faith  or  a  worse  understanding,  his  foUowers  shall  determine 
for  me. 

2.  But  we  will  suppose  all  that  an  ingenuous  adversary  can  ask — 
*'  That  most  of  the  prophecies  in  question  relate  to  Jirbvs  in  a  secondary 
sense  J  only;  the  rest  in  a  primary  y  but  expressed  in  figuraike  terms; 
which,  till  their  completion,  threw  a  shade  over  their  meaning,  and  kept 
them  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity."  Now,  to  show  how  all  this  came 
about,  will  add  still  farther  light  to  this  very  perplexed  question. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  nature  and  long  duration  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  that  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus,  must  needs  be 
darkly  and  enigmatically  delivered:  we  have  seen  how  the  aUegarie 
mdde  of  speech,  then  much  in  use,  furnished  the  means,  by  what  we  call 
a  double  sense  in  prophecies,  of  doing  this  with  all  the  requisite  obscu- 
rity. But  as  some  of  these  prophecies  by  their  proper  light  alone,  with- 
out  the  confirmation  of  miracles,  could  hardly  have  their  sublimer  sense 
so  well  ascertained ;  to  render  all  opposers  of  the  gospel  without  excuse, 
it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  last  race  of  the  prophets,  to  give  cre- 
dentials to  the  mission  of  Jesus  by  predictions  of  him  in  a  primary  and 
literal  sense.  Yet  tlie  Jewish  economy  being  to  continue  long,  there 
still  remained  the  same  necessity  of  a  covert  and  mysterious  convey- 
ance. That  figurative  expression  therefore,  which  was  before  employed 
in  ihe  proposition^  was  now  used  in  the  terms.  Hence,  the  prophecies 
of  a  single  sense  come  to  bo  in  highly  figurative  words :  as  before,  the 
earlier  prophecies  of  a  double  sense  (which  had  a  primary  meaning  in 
the  afl^airs  of  the  Jewish  state,  and,  for  the  present  information  of  th^ 
]>eople)  were  delivered  in  a  much  simpler  phrase. 

The  Jewish  doctors,  whose  obstinate  adlierence,  not  to  the  letter  of 
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the  laWf  as  this  writer  ignorantly  or  fraudulently  suggests,  but  to  the 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Cabcday  prevents  their  seeing  the  true 
cause  of  this  difference  in  the  ulnouaoe,  between  the  earlier  and  later 
prophets;  the  Jewish  doctors,  I  say,  are  extremely  perplexed  to  give 
a  tolerable  account  of  this  matter.  What  they  best  agree  in  is,  that  the 
figuratwe  enigmatic  style  of  the  later  prophets  (which  however  they 
make  infinitely  more  obscure  by  cabalistic  meanings,  than  it  really  is,  in 
order  to  evade  the  relation  which  the  predictions  have  to  Jesus)  is  owing 
to  the  decUniiig  state  of  prophecy.  ''  Every  prophet,''  says  the  famous 
rabbi,  Joseph  Albo,  *'that  is  of  a  strong,  sagacious,  and  piercing  under- 
standing, will  apprehend  the  thing  nakedly  without  any  similitude; 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  his  sayings  are  distinct  and  clear,  and 
free  from  aU  obscurity,  having  a  literal  truth  in  them :  but  a  prophet  of 
an  inferior  rank  or  degree,  his  words  are  obscure,  enwrapped  in  riddles 
and  parables ;  and  therefore  have  not  a  literal  but  allegorical  truth  con- 
tuned  in  them."*  And  indeed  our  fictitious  rabbi  seems  to  have  had 
as  little  knowledge  of  this  matter  as  the  other;  for  in  answer  to  what 
Mr  Whiston,  who,  extravagant  as  he  was  in  rejecting  all  double  senses^  yet 
knew  the  difference  between  a  secondary  and  enigmatic  prophecy,  which, 
we  shall  see,  BIr  Collins  did  not,  in  answer,  I  say,  to  Mr  Whiston,  who 
observed  that  the  prophecies  [meaning  the  primary"]  which  relate  to 
Christianity  are  covered^  mystical,  and  enigmatical^  replies ;  *'This  is  exactly 
equal  mysticism  with,  and  just  as  remote  from  the  real  literal  sense,  as 
the  mysticism  of  the  aUegorists  [i.  e.  the  contenders  for  a  double  sense] 
and  is  altogether  as  obscure  to  the  understanding.^f  His  argument 
agadDsi  secondary  senses  is,  that  they  are  unscholastic  and  enthusiastical. 
Mr  Whiston,  to  humour  him,  presents  him  with  direct  and  primary  pro- 
phecies, but  tells  him  at  the  same  time,  they  are  expressed  in  cov^ed^ 
mysHcal^  and  enigmatic  terms.  This  will  not  satisfy  him:  it  is  no  better 
than  the  mysticism  of  the  allegorists.  How  so?  We  may  think  perhaps, 
that  he  would  pretend  to  prove,  because  his  argument  requires  he  should 
prove,  that  enigmatical  expressions  are  as  unscholastic  and  enthusiastic 
cal  as  secondary  senses.  No  such  matter.  All  he  says  is,  that  they  are 
€U  OBSCUBE  to  the  understanding.  But  obscurity  is  not  his  quarrel  with 
secondary  senses.  He  objects  to  them  as  unscliolastic  and  entfiusiasti^ 
cal.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty ;  no  man  who  pretended  to  any  language, 
could  affirm  this,  oi  figurative  enigmatical  expressions;  he  was  forced 
therefore  to  have  recourse  to  his  usual  refuge,  obscurity. 

It  is  true,  he  says,  these  mystical  enigmatic  propliecies  (as  Mr 
Whiston  calls  them)  are  equally  remote  from  tJie  real  literal  sense,  as 
the  mysticism  of  the  allegorists.  But  this  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
blunder  exposed  above,  where  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
literal  sense  of  a  term,  and  the  literal  sense  oi  di  proposition.  And  how 
gross  that  ignorance  is  we  may  see  by  the  following  instance.  IsaiaJi 
says:  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  witli  the  lamb,  and  the  leoj)ard  shall 

♦  Smithes  Select  Discourse?,  p.  l^Q.  t  ^^^  Grouuds,  &c.  p.  2A'Z. 
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lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  failmg 
together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."*  Now  I  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  followers  understand  this,  as  Grotius  does,  of  the  pro- 
found peace  which  was  to  follow  after  the  times  of  Sennacherib,  under 
Hezekiah:  but  though  the  terms  be  myatiedly  yet  sure  they  call  Uds  the 
Uiercd  sense  of  the  prophecy:  for  Grotius  makes  the  mysHcal  9em$e  to 
refer  to  the  gospeL  Mr  Whiston,  I  suppose,  denies  that  this  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  but  that  it  refers  to  those  of 
Chbist  only.  Is  not  his  interpretation  therefore  literal  as  well  as  thit 
of  Grotius?  unless  it  immediately  becomes  oddfy  ty/nealy  utuehoh^kj 
and  enthtisiastical,  as  soon  as  ever  Jesus  comes  into  the  question. 

II.  But  now,  besides  the  Uteral  primary  prophecies  concerning  the 
PERSON  OF  Jesus,  we  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  are  other, 
which  give  &  primary  and  direct  intimation  of  the  change  of  the  bis- 
FEN8ATION.  Isaiah  foretels  great  mercies  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  a 
future  age ;  which,  though  represented  by  such  metaphors  as  bore  am* 
logy  to  the  blessings  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy,  yet  to  show  that 
they  were  indeed  different  from  what  the  figurative  terms  alluded  to, 
the  prophet  at  the  same  time  adds;  '^  My  thoughts*  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.*^  This 
surely  implies  a  different  dispensation.  That  the  change  was  horn 
eamal  to  ^ritual,  is  el^antly  intimated  in  the  subjoining  words, — 
<*  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  eabth,  so  are  my  ways  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.**)  But  this 
higher  and  more  excellent  dispensation  is  more  plainly  revealed  in  the 
following  figure :  '^  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and 
instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree  ;''§  t.  e.  the  new  reli- 
gion shall  as  far  excel  the  oldy  as  the  fir-tree  does  the  thorn,  or  the 
myrtle  the  brier.  In  a  following  prophecy  he  shows  the  extent  o^  this 
new  religion,  as  here  he  had  shown  its  nature  ;  that  it  was  to  spread 
beyond  Judea,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind, — **  The  gen- 
tiles shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising,"! 
&c.  Which  idea  the  prophet  Zephaniah  expresses  in  so  stroi^  a  man- 
ner, as  to  leave  no  room  for  evasion:  "  The  Lord  will  be  terrible  unto 
them,  for  he  will  famish  all  the  oods  of  the  earth  ;  and  men  shall 
worship  him  every  one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles  of  the  gen- 
TiLE8.*'ir  The  expression  is  noble,  and  alludes  to  the  popular  supersti- 
tions of  paganism,  which  conceived  that  their  gods  were  nourished  by 
the  steam  of  sacrifices.  But,  when  were  the  pagan  gods  thus  Jamishedj 
but  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity? — Every  one  from  his  place;  that  is, 
they  were  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. — Even  all  the  isles  of 
the  gef idles :  but  M'hen  did  these  worship  the  God  of  Israel  every  one 
from  his  placcy  before  the  preaching  of  the  apostles?  Then  indeed 
their  speedy  and  general  conversion  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of 

•  Is.  xl.  vcr.  ().  f  Chap.  Iv.  ver.  H.  J  Ver.  9. 

^  Ver.  13.  ii  Cli&p.  Ix.  ver.  3.  f  Zeph.  Si.  w.  1 1. 
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the  natioDS.  This  he  expresses  yet  more  plainly  in  another  place. 
^*  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an  akar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
land  of  Egypt;"*  ue.  the  temple-service  shall  be  abolished;  and  the 
God  of  Iflrad  worshipped  with  the  most  solemn  rites,  even  in  the  most 
abhoired  and  unsancdfied  places,  such  as  the  Jews  esteemed  £g3i>t* 
Which  Malachi  thus  diversifies  in  the  expression.  And  in  every  place 
incense  shail  be  offered  unto  my  natne,  and  a  pure  ofixrino  )  f  t.  e,  it 
shall  not  be  the  less  acceptable  for  not  being  at  the  temple. 

But  Isaiah,  as  he  proceeds,  is  still  more  explicit,  and  declares,  in 
direct  terms,  that  the  dispensation  should  be  changed :  <<  Behold  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  eabth  ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered  nor  come  into  mind.''^  This,  in  the  prophetic  style, 
means  a  new  religion  and  a  new  law  ;  the  metaphors,  as  we  have 
shown  elsewhere,  being  taken  from  hieroglyphical  expression.  He 
speaks  in  another  place,  of  the  consequence  of  this  change  ;  namely,  the 
transferring  the  benefits  of  religion  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while,  **  and  Lebanon  [the  isles 
of  the  gentiles']  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
[the  land  ofJudea']  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  forest  ?^§  To  make  it  yet 
more  clear,  I  observe  farther,  that  the  prophet  goes  on  to  declare  the 
change  of  the  sanction;  and  this  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
change  of  the  dispensation. — <<  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant 
of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days:  for  the  child  shall 
die  an  hundred  years  old,  but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old 
shall  be  accursed  ;''||  Le.  the  sanction  of  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments  shall  be  no  longer  administered  in  an  extraordinary  man-^ 
ner;  fior  we  must  remember,  that  long  life  for  obedience,  and  sudden  and 
untimely  death  for  transgressions,  bore  an  eminent  part  in  the  sanction  of 
the  Jewish  law.  Now  these  are  expressly  said  to  be  abrogated  in  the  dis- 
pensation promised,  it  being  declared  that  the  virtuous,  though  dying 
immaturely,  should  be  as  if  they  had  lived  an  hundred  years ;  and  sin- 
ners, though  living  to  an  hundred  years,  as  if  they  had  died  immaturely. 

TTie  very  same  prophecy  in  Jeremiah,  delivered  in  less  figurative 
terms,  supports  this  interpretation  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil :  "  Be- 
hold the  days  come,  ssuth  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  according  to 
the  covenant  that  I  made  fvith  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them 
by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, — But  this  shall  be 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel,  After  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord,  /  rvill  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts."^ 

What  Isaiah  figuratively  names  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
Jeremiah  simply  and  literally  calls  a  new  covenant.  And  what  kind  of 
covenant?      Not  such  a  one  as  was  made  with  their  fathers.     This  was 

♦  Zeph.  xix.  ver.  19.  f  See  note  P  P  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book.        J  Is.  Ixv.  17. 

§  Chap.  xxix.  ver.  17.  ||  Chap.  Ixv.  ver.  20.  H  Chap.  xxxi.  vtr.  31. 
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declarative  enough  of  its  nature;  yet,  to  prevent  mistakes,  he  gives  at 
well  a  positive  as  a  negative  description  of  it:  This  shall  ,be  the 
covenant,'!  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  ^e,  i.e.  this  law  shall 
be  spiritual,  as  the  other  given  to  their  fiithers  was  carnal:  forthe  oere- 
monial  law  did  not  scrutinize  the  heart,  but  rested  in  external  obedience 
and  observances. 

Lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  that  Jeremiah  too,  like 
Isaiah,  fixes  the  true  nature  of  the  dispensation  by  declaring  the  chakoi 
of  the  SANCTION :  <<  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fathen 
have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 
But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity;  every  man  that  eateth  the 
sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge."*  For  it  was  part  of  the 
sanction  of  the  Jewish  law,  that  children  should  bear  the  iniquity  of 
their  fathers,  Sfc,  a  mode  of  punishing  which  hath  been  already 
explained  and  justified.  Yet  all  these  prophecies  of  the  gospel  being 
delivered  in  terms  appropriate  to  the  law,  the  Jews  of  that  time  wookl 
naturally,  as  they  in  fact  did,  understand  them  as  speaking  of  the  exten- 
sion and  completion  of  the  old  dispensation,  rather  than  the  perfection 
of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  new.  And  thus  their  reverence  for  the 
present  system,  under  which  they  were  yet  to  continue,  was  preserved, 
The  necessity  of  this  proceeding,  for  the  present  time ; — the  effects  it 
would  afterwards  produce  through  the  perversity  of  the  soperstitious 
followers  of  the  law ; — and  the  divine  goodness  as  well  as  wisdom  mani- 
fested in  this  proceeding,  are  all  finely  touched  in  the  following  passage 
of  Isaiah  :f — <^  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge?  and  whom  shall  he  make 
to  understand  doctrine  ?  Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn 
from  the  breasts.^  For  precept  must  be  [or  Jiath  been']  upon  precept,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,§  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little.  For  with  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue  will  he  speak  to 
this  people.||  To  whom  he  said.  This  is  the  rest,  and  this  is  the  refresh- 
ing,ir  yet  they  would  not  hear.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  unto 
tliem,  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line 
upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little;  that  they  might  go  and  fall 
backward,  and  be  broken  and  snared  and  taken.''** 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  if  you  will  believe  our  adversary,  "  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writ- 
ings, and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or 
ALLEGORICAL  INTENTION  in  the  autliors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their 
times."tt     W®  ^^^  answers  a  freethinker  will  find  employment  enough. 

*  JtT.  XXX I.  ver.  29,  30.  f  Is.  xxvili.  9,  et  icq. 

t  i.  0.  TliuM  who  were  most  free  from  the  prejudices  of  the  eternity  of  the  Uw. 

^  This  reduplication  of  the  phrtse  was  to  add  force  and  energy  to  the  seuse. 

11  i.  e.  (lospel  truths  delivered  in  the  language  of  the  law. 

IF  i.  e.  The  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel. 

♦•  i.  e.  This  gradual  yet  re^wated  instruction,  which  was  given  witli  so  much  merry  and 
Indulgrnro,  to  lead  them  hy  sli.w  and  gentle  stejw  from  the  law  to  the  gosjiel,  behig  abuftd 
ISO  as  to  defeat  tiiv  end,  (lod  in  punishment  made  it  Um>  occaaiun  of  blinding  ili«ir  eye»  aiwl 
hardeidog  their  hearts,  f  f  Grwuidi,  &c>t  |».  ^t. 
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^—Ifoi  the  least  trace  of  a  typidal  or  allegorical  intention  !  He  might 
as  well  have  said  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  poetry  in  Virgil,  or  of 
eloquence  in  Cicero.  But  there  is  none,  he  says,  either  in  the  authors^ 
or  in  any  other  Jews  cfih&r  times.  Of  both  which  assertions,  this  single 
text  of  Ezekiel  will  be  an  abundant  confutation — Ahy  Lordy  thet 

&A.Y  OF  MEy  DOTH  HE  NOT  SPEAK  FARABT«ES?*       The  prophet  COmplaiUB 

that  his  ineflfectual  mission  proceeded  from  his  speaking,  and  from  the 
people's  conceiving  him  to  speak,  of  things  mysteriously,  and  in  a  mode 
of  delivery  not  understood  by  them.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  who  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  represents  holy  scripture  as  fully  fraught  with 
typical  and  allegoric  wisdom :  '*  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of 
the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  be  occupied  in  prophecies.  He  will 
keepi  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men ;  and  where  subtile  parasites 
are,  he  will  be  there  abo.  He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grays 
sentences,  and  be  conversant  in  dark  parables.'*!  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Jewish  prophecies  were  not  so  plain  as  our  adversary  represents 
them;  and  that  their  obscurity  arose  from  their  having  typical  or  aUegoH'- 
cat  intentians:  which  figures  too  related  not  to  the  present,  but  to  2^  future 
dispensation,  as  is  farther  seen  from  what  Ezekiel  says  in  another  place: 
— Son  of  many  behold  they  of  the  house  of  Israel  sayy  The  vision  that 

HE  8EETH  18  FOR  MANY  DAYS  TO  COME,  AND  HE  PROPHESIETH  OF  TIMES 

that  are  far  off.^  So  that  these  people  to  whom  the  prophecies 
were  so  plain,  and  who  understood  them  to  respect  their  own  times 
only,  mthout  any  typical  or  allegoric  meaning,  complain  of  obscurities  in 
them,  and  consider  them  as  referring  to  very  remote  times.  But  I  am 
ashamed  of  being  longer  serious  with  so  idle  a  caviller.  The  English 
Bible  lies  open  to  every  freethinker  of  Great  Britain:  where  they  may 
read  it  that  will,  and  understand  it  that  can. 

As  for  such  writers  as  the  author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons,  to  say 
the  truth,  one  would  never  M'ish  to  see  them  otherwise  employed:  but 
when  so  great  and  so  good  a  man  as  Grotius  hath  unwarily  contributed 
to  support  the  dotages  of  infidelity,  this  is  such  a  misadventure  as  one 
cannot  but  lament. 

This  excellent  person  (for  it  is  not  to  be  disguised)  hath  made  it  his 
constant  endeavour  throughout  his  whole  Comment  on  the  Prophets,  to 
find  a  double  sense  even  in  those  direct  prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus  ; 
and  to  turn  the  primary  sense  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion; only  permitting  them  to  relate  to  Jesus  in  a  secondary :  and  by 
that  affected  strain  of  interpretation,  hath  done  almost  as  much  harm  to 
revelation  as  his  other  writings  have  done  it  service:  not  fi'om  any 
strength  there  is  in  his  criticisms  (for  this,  and  his  Comment  on  the 

*  Ezek.  XX.  ver.  49. 

wtum^Xmt  Jint0T(a^nrtti. — Chap,  xxxix.  vir.  ] ,  2,  3. 
%  Chap.  xii.  vcr.  27. 
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Apocalypse,  are  the  opprobrium  of  his  great  learning),  but  only  from 
the  name  they  carry  with  them. 

The  principle  which  Grotius  went  upon,  in  commenting  the  Bible^ 
was,  that  it  should  be  interpreted  on  the  same  rules  of  critidBm  tbat 
men  use  in  the  study  of  all  other  ancient  writings.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  his  principle:  but  unluckily  he  deceived  hbnseif 
in  the  application  of  it.  These  rules  teach  us  that  the  genius,  fcb- 
POSE,  and  authoritt  of  the  writer  should  be  carefully  studied.  Under 
the  head  of  his  autharityj  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether  he  be  a  mere 
human  or  an  inspired  writer.  Thus  far  Grotius  went  right:  he  ezunined 
that  authority;  and  pronounced  the  writers  to  be  inspired^  and  the  pro- 
phecies divine:  but  when  he  came  to  apply  these  premises,  he  utterly 
forgot  his  conclusion ;  and  interpreted  the  prophecies  by  rules  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  confession  of  their  divine  original  required:  for 
seeing  them  pronounced  by  Jewish  prophets,  occupied  in  Jewish  affiurs, 
he  concluded  their  sole  object  was  Jewish;  and  consequently  that  the 
proper  sense  of  the  prophecies  referred  to  these  only.  But  this  was 
felling  back  from  one  of  the  grounds  he  went  upon;  that  the  writen 
were  inspired:  for  his  interpretation  was  only  reasonable  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  writers  prophesied  in  the  very  manner  which  the 
pagans  understood  their  prophets  sometimes  to  have  done,  by  a  natural 
sagacity:  for,  on  the  allowance  of  a  real  inspiration,  it  was  God,  and 
not  the  writer,  who  was  the  proper  author  of  the  prophecy.  And  to 
understand  his  purpose^  which  the  rules  of  interpretation  require  us  to 
seek,  we  must  examine  the  nature,  reason,  and  end  of  that  religion 
which  he  gave  to  the  Jews:  for  on  these^  common  sense  assures  us,  the 
meaning  of  the  prophecies  must  be  entirely  regulated.  Now  if^  on  in- 
quiry, it  should  be  found,  that  this  which  Grotius  admitted  for  a  divine 
dispensation,  was  only  preparatory  of  another  more  perfect,  it  would 
then  appear  not  to  be  improbable  that  some  of  these  prophecies  might 
relate,  in  their  literal^  primary,  and  immediate  sense,  to  that  more  per- 
fect dispensation.  And  whether  they  did  so  or  not  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  context,  and  of  the  nature  of  God's  whole 
dispensation  to  mankind,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  discoverable  to  us.  But 
Grotius,  instead  of  making  the  matter  thus  reasonably  problematical 
and  to  be  determined  by  evidence,  determined  first,  and  laid  it  down  as 
a  kind  of  j)rinciple,  that  the  prophecies  related  directly  and  properiy  to 
Jewish  affairs:  and  into  this  system  he  wiredrew*  all  his  explanations. 
This,  as  we  say,  was  falsely  applying  a  true  rule  of  interpretation.  He 
went  on  this  reasonable  ground,  that  the  prophecies  should  be  inter- 
preted like  all  other  ancient  wTitings :  and,  on  examining  their  atUhority, 
he  found  them  to  be  truly  divine.  When  he  had  gone  thus  far,  he  then 
preposterously  went  back  again,  and  commented  as  if  they  were  con- 
fessed to  be  merely  human :  the  conse(|uence  was,  that  several  of  bi« 
criticisms,  to  speak  of  them  only  as  the  performance  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, are  so  forced,  unnatural,  and  absurd,  so  opposed  to  the  rational 
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canon  of  interpretation,  that  I  will  venture  to  affirm  they  are,  in  all 
respects,  the  worst  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  an  acute  and  able 
critic* 

[III.]  Having  now  proved  that  the  principles  which  Mr  Collins  went 
upon  are  in  themselves  false  and  extravagant,  one  has  little  reason  to 
regard  how  he  employed  them.  But  as  this  extraordinary  writer  was  as 
great  a  freethinker  in  logic  as  in  divinity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
riiow  the  fashionable  world  what  sort  of  man  they  have  chosen  for  their 
to  lead  them  from  their  religion,  when  they  would  no  longer  bear 
any  to  direct  them  in  it. 

ffis  argument  against  what  he  calls  typical^  allegaricaly  but  properly^^ 
9€eondary  senses,  stands  thus : — "  Christianity  pretends  to  derive  itself 
frt>m  Jodusm.  Jesus  appeals  to  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  as  pro- 
phesying of  his  mission.  None  of  these  prophecies  can  be  understood 
of  him  but  in  a  typical  allegoric  sense.  Now  that  sense  is  absurd,  and 
contrary  to  aU  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation.  Christianity,  therefore, 
not  being  really  predicted  of  in  the  Jewish  writings,  is  consequently 
frdse-'^-^-The  contestable  proposition,  on  which  the  whole  argument  rests, 
is,  that  a  typical  or  allegoric  sense  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scho^ 
lasHe  rules  of  interpretation. 

Would  the  reader  now  believe  that  Mr  Collins  has  himself,  in  this 
very  book,  given  a  thorough  confutation  of  his  own  capital  proposition  ? 
Yet  so  it  is;  and,  contrary  too  to  his  usual  way  of  reasoning,  he  has 
done  it  in  a  very  clear  and  convincing  manner;  by  showing,  that  the 
typiotd  and  allegorical  way  of  writing  was  universally  practised  by  an- 
tiquity.— *^  Allegory,"  says  he,  ^*  was  much  in  use  amongst  the  pagans^ 
b^ng  cultivated  by  many  of  the  philosophers  themselves  as  well  as  theo- 
logers.  By  some,  as  the  method  of  deliverino  doctrines;  but,  by 
moety  as  the  method  of  explaining  away  what,  according  to  the  letter, 
appeared  absurd  in  the  ancient  fables  or  histories  of  their  gods.  Reli- 
gion itself  was  deemed  a  mysterious  thing  amongst  the  pagans,  and  not 
to  be  publicly  and  plainly  declared.  Wherefore  it  was  never  simply 
represented  to  the  people,  but  was  most  obscurely  delivered  and  veiled 
under  allegories,  or  parables,  or  hieroglyphics;  and  especially  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  the  oriental  nations. — They  allegorized 
numy  things  of  nature,  and  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies. — They  al- 
l^orized  all  their  ancient  fables  and  stories,  and  pretended  to  discover 
in  them  the  secrets  of  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  politics,  and  in  a 
word  all  arts  and  sciences.  The  works  of  Homer  in  ^)articular  have 
furnished  infinite  materials  for  all  sorts  of  allegorical  commentators  to 
work  upon. — The  ancient  Greek  poets  were  reputed  to  involve  divine, 
and  natural,  and  historical  notions  of  their  gods  under  mystical  and  pa- 
rabolical expressions. — The  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  wholly  de- 
livered in  mystical  language,  the  signification  whereof  was  entirely 
unknown  to  iJie  world  abroad. — The  stoic  philosophers  are  particularly 
famous  for  allegorizing  the  whole  heathen  theology. — We  have  several 
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treatises  of  heathen  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  all^orical  inierprett- 
tion."* 

If  now  this  kind  of  (Megorizingj  which  involved  the  proporitioii  in  t 
double  senscy  was  in  use  amongst  the  pagan  oracles,  divines,  philofloplwn 
and  poets,  is  not  the  understanding  ancient  writings  aUegcrieaibff  or  in 
a  double  serucy  agreeable  to  all  rational,  scholastic  rules  of  intefpnttr 
tion?     Surely,  as  much  so  as  the  understanding  mere  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  a  tropical  signification;  whose  propriety  no  one  ever  yet 
called  in  question.     For  the  sense  of  propositions  is  imposed  as  aiti- 
trarily  as  the  sense  of  words.   And  if  men,  in  the  comnmnication  of  their 
thoughts,  agree  to  give,  on  some  occasions,  a  double  sense  to  propoti' 
tionsy  as  well  as  on  others,  a  single^  the  interpreting  the  first  in  two 
meanings  is  as  agreeable  to  all  scholastic  rules,  as  interpreting  the  other 
in  one:  and  propositions,  with  a  double  and  single  sense,  are  as  easily 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  by  the  help  of  the  context,  as  wards 
with  a  literal  and  figurative  meaning.     But  this  great  philosopher  seems 
to  have  imagined,  that  the  single  sense  of  a  proposition  was  imposed 
by  nature;  and  that  therefore,  giving  them  a  double  meamngy  was  the 
same  ofience  against  reason  as  the  deviating  from  the  unity  of  pure 
theism  into  polytheism ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  universal  lapse  into 
AUiEOOBY  and  idoultby  rendered  neither  the  one  nor  other  of  them 
the  less  absurd,  f 

I  say,  he  seems  to  think  so.  More  one  cannot  say  of  such  a  writer. 
Besides,  he  seems  to  think  otherwise,  where,  in  another  place,  as  if 
aware  that  use  would  rescue  a  double  sense  from  his  irrational  and  tni- 
scholastic  censure,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Jews,  during  the 
prophetic  period,  did  not  use  this  allegoric  way  of  expression.  Now  if 
we  be  right  in  this  last  conjecture  about  his  meaning,  he  abuses  the 
terms  he  employs,  under  a  miserable  quibble;  and,  by  scholastic  and 
unscholasiic  rules,  only  means  interpreting  in  a  single  or  a  double  sense. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  be  curious  to  know  how  it  hi^ppened,  that 
this  great  reasoner  should,  all  at  once,  overthrow  what  he  had  been  so 
long  labouring  to  build.  This  fatal  issue  of  his  two  books  of  the 
Grounds,  &c.  and  Schebce,  &c.  had  these  causes: 

1 .  He  had  a  pressing  and  immediate  dejection  to  remove.  And,  as  be 
had  DO  great  stock  of  argument,  and  but  small  forecast,  any  thing,  at  a 
plunge,  would  be  received,  which  came  to  his  relief. 

The  objection  was  this — "  That  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
apostles  were  not  designed  for  absolute  proofs  of  Christianity,  but  for 
arguments  ad  homines  only  to  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  that 
way  of  reasoning." — P.  79* — Thus,  he  liimself  tells  us,  some  divines  are 
accustomed  to  talk.  He  gives  them  indeed  a  solid  answer;  but  be 
dreams  not  of  the  consequence.  He  says,  this  allegoric  reasomimg  was 
common  to  all  mankind.  Was  it  so?  Then  the  grand  proposition  on 
which  his  whole  work  supports  itself  is  entirely  overthrown.     For  if  all 

*  Grounds  Ice.,  p|>.  83—80.  t  See  noU  QQQ,  tttbenulofUib  book. 
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mankind  used  it,  the  method  must  needs  be  raiional  and  scholastic.  But 
this  he  was  not  aware  of.  What  kept  him  in  the  dark,  was  his  never 
being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  this  mode 
of  information.  These  two  things  he  perpetually  confounds,  the  pcigan 
tMrades  delivered  themselves  in  allegories; — ^this  was  the  use:  their  letter 
dMmes  twmed  all  their  religion  into  aUegory; — ^this  was  the  abuse. 
The  elder  Pythagoreans  gave  their  precepts  in  allegory; — ^this  was  the 
use:  the  later  stoics  allegorized  every  thing; — ^this  was  the  abuse.  Homer 
had  some  allegories; — ^this  was  the  use:  his  commentators  turned  all  to 
wU^ory: — and  this  again  was  the  abuse.  But  though  he  has  talked  so 
much  of  these  things,  yet  he  knew  no  more  of  them  than  old'* John 
Buhtan;  whose  honester  ignorance,  joined  to  a  good  meaning,  disposed 
him  to  admire  that  which  the  malignity  of  our  author's  folly  inclined  him 
to  decry :  and  each  in  the  like  ridiculous  extreme. 

2*  But  the  other  cause  of  this  subversion  of  his  own  system  was  the 
Might  he  took  to  blacken  the  splendour  of  religion.  He  supposed,  we 
may  be  sure,  it  would  prove  an  effectual  discredit  to  revelation,  to  have 
it  seen,  that  there  was  this  conformity  between  the  pagan  and  Jewish 
method  of  delivering  religion  and  morality.  His  attempt  hath  been 
ilready  exposed  as  it  deserves.*  But  in  this  instance  it  labours  under 
much  additional  folly.  For  the  different  reasons  which  induced  the  pro- 
pagators of  paganism,  and  the  author  of  Judaism,  to  employ  the  same 
method  of  information,  are  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  if  advanced 
bnt  so  &r  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  to  know,  that  different  ends  are 
very  commonly  prosecuted  by  the  same  means.  The  pagans  allegor- 
iJBed  in  order  to  hide  the  weakness  and  absurdities  of  their  national  re- 
Kgians;  the  author  of  Judaism  allegorized  in  order  to  prepare  his  fol- 
lowers for  the  reception  of  a  more  perfect  dispensation,  founded  on 
Jadusm,  which  was  preparatory  of  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent 
their  premature  refection  of  Judaism,  under  which  they  were  still  to  be 
long  exercised. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  formidable  enemy  of  our  &ith  has  himself  over- 
fcomed  his  whole  argument  by  an  unwary  answer  to  an  occasional  objec- 
tion. But  this  is  but  one,  of  a  work  full  of  contradictions.  I  have  no 
occasion  to  be  particular,  after  removing  his  main  principles ;  yet,  for 
the  reader's  diversion,  I  shall  give  him  a  taste  of  them.  In  his  8l8t 
page,  he  says — <^  And  there  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  is  at  this  time 
as  little  use  of  allegory  in  those  respects  amongst  them  [^the  Jews']  as 
there  seems  to  have  been  during  the  time  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  written,  which  seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings, 
and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical 
intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times."  Yet  it  is 
but  at  the  85th  page  that  we  find  him  saying — "  And  in  this  [viz,  in 
delivering  his  philosophy  in  mystical  language]  Pythagoras  came  up 
to  Solomon's  character  of  wise  men,  who  dealt  in  dark  sayings,  and 

*  See  book  iv.  sect.  J,  at  the  end. 
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acted  not  much  unlike  the  most  divine  teacher  that  ever  was.  Our  Sa- 
viour spake  with  many  parables,''  &c.  Now  it  seems,  it  was  Solomon^s 
diaracter  of  wise  meuy  that  they  dealt  in  dark  sayings.  But  these  wise 
men  were  the  authors  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  And  yet  he  had  but 
just  before  assured  us,  <<  That  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  the 
most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  wherein  there  appears  not  the 
least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any 
Jews  of  their  times." 

Again,  in  his  pages  86,  86,  he  says,  '^  The  Pythagorean  philosoi^iy 
was  wholly  delivered  in  mystical  language ;  the  signification  whereof  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  world  abroad,  and  but  gradually  explained  to 
those  of  the  sect,  as  they  grew  into  years,  or  were  proper  to  be  informed 
—the  stoic  philosophers  were  particularly  famous  for  allegorizing — ^we 
have  several  treatises  of  heathen  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegori* 
oal  interpretation — and  from  philosophers,  Platonists,  and  stoics,  the 
£Eunous  Origen  is  said  to  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  his  skill  in  alle- 
gorizing the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  This  he  says,  and  yet  at  the 
94th  page  he  tells  us, — ^^  That  the  apostles,  and  particularly  St  Paul, 
wholly  discarded  all  other  methods  of  reasoning  used  by  philosophers, 
except  the  allegorical:  and  set  that  up  as  the  true  and  onlt  reasoning 
proper  to  bring  all  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ  :  and  the  gentiles  were  to 
be  WHOLL.Y  beat  out  of  the  literal  way  of  arguing,  and  to  ai]gue  as  be^ 
eame  Jews^  And  the  event  of  preaching  the  gospel  has  been  suited  to 
matters  considered  in  this  view  and  light.  For  we  know  that  the  wise 
did  not  receive  the  gospel  at  first,  and  that  they  were  the  latest  converts : 
which  PLAINLY  arose  from  their  using  nuudms  of  reasoning  and  dispui- 
ing  WHOLLY  opposite  to  those  of  Christians^  By  these  wise^  can  b^ 
meant  none  but  the  pagan  philosophers:  and  these,  according  to  our 
author,  were  altogether  given  up  to  mystery  and  allegory.  Yet  St  Paul, 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  who,  he  says,  were  likewise  given  up  to  the 
same  method,  could  make  no  converts  amongst  these  wise  men.  Why? 
It  would  now  methinks  have  suited  his  talents  as  well  as  temper,  to  have 
told  us,  it  was  because  two  of  a  trade  could  not  agree:  '*  No,"  says  this 
incomparable  logician,  ^^  it  was  because  the  philosophers  used  maxims  of 
reasoning  and  disputing  wholly  opposite  to  the  Christians." 

What  now  but  the  name  and  authority  of  freethinking  could  hinder 
such  a  writer  from  becoming  the  contempt  of  all  who  know  either  how 
to  make,  or  to  understand  an  argument?  These  men  profane  the  Ught 
they  receive  from  revelation  in  employing  it  to  rob  the  treasures  of  the 
sanctuary.  But  religion  arrests  tliem  in  the  manner,  and  pronounces 
one  common  doom  upon  the  whole  race. 

Ne  IGNIS  NOSTER  faclnori  pncluceat. 


Per  quern  colendus  censuit  pieUs  deos, 
Veto  esse  tale  luminis  commb&cium.* 

Hence  the  fate  that  attends  them  all,  in  the  inseparable  connexion  be- 

•  Phaed.  Ub.  iv.  fab.  10. 
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tween  impiety  and  blundering;  which  always  follow  one  another  as  the 
crime  and  the  punishment. 

>  If  it  be  asked  then,  what  it  is  that  hath  so  strangely  prejudiced  our 
modem  reasoners  against  this  ancient  mode  of  information  by  typical 
and  8ECONDABY  scuscs?  I  auswer,  the  folly  of  fanatics,  who  have 
abused  it  in  support  of  the  most  abominable  nonsense.  But  how  unrea- 
aonable  is  this  prejudice  I  Was  there  ever  any  thing  rational  or  excel- 
lent amongst  men,  that  hath  not  been  thus  abused?  Is  it  any  disparage- 
ment to  the  method  of  geometers,  that  some  conceited  writers  on  morality 
and  religion  have  of  late  taken  it  up,  to  give  an  air  of  weight  and  de- 
monstration to  the  whimsies  of  pedantic  importance?  Is  there  no  truth 
of  nature,  or  reasonableness  of  art,  in  grammatical  construction^  because 
oabalistic  dunces  have  in  every  age  abused  it  to  pervert  all  human 
meaning?  We  might  as  well  say  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not 
write  in  hieroglyphics,  because  Kircher,  who  endeavoured  to  explain 
them,  hath  given  us  nothing  but  his  own  visions,  as  that  the  ancient 
Jews  had  not  types  and  secondary  senses,  because  modem  enthusiasts 
have  allegorized  their  whole  story. 

But  I  from  these  abuses  would  draw  a  very  contrary  conclusion.  The 
lage  qS allegorizing  in  religion  hath  infected  all  ages:  can  there  be  a 
stroiiger  proof  that  the  original  mode  was  founded  in  the  common  con- 
cieptions  of  mankind?  The  pagans  began  the  abuse;  and  the  pestilent 
infection  soon  spread  amongst  the  followers  of  tme  religion.  • 

1.  The  early  propagators  of  paganism,  in  order  to  hide  the  weakness 
of  the  national  religion,  delivered  many  things  in  tjrpes  and  allegories. 
But  a  growing  superstition,  accompanied  with  an  equal  advance  in 
knowledge,  made  it  at  length  impossible  to  screen  the  folly  even  of  the 
IfiflB  obnoxious  parts  from  common  observers.  Their  successors  there- 
fore, to  support  its  credit,  went  on  where  the  others  had  lefl  off;  and 
allegorized  all  the  traditional  stories  of  their  gods  into  naturaly  moral, 
and  divine  entities.  This,  notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  the 
means,  fully  answered  the  end. 

2.  The  Jsws  engrafted  on  their  predecessors,  just  as  the  pagans  had 
done  on  theirs;  and  with  the  same  secidar  policy:  for  being  possessed 
with  a  national  prejudice,  that  their  religion  was  to  endure  for  ever,  and 
yet  seeing  in  it  the  marks  of  a  carnal,  temporary,  and  preparatory  dis- 
pensation, they  cunningly  allegorized  its  rites  and  precepts  into  a  spiri- 
tual meaning,  wliich  covered  every  thing  that  was  a  real  deficiency  in  a 
religion  which  they  considered  as  perfect  and  perpetual.  Both  these 
sorts  of  allegorists  therefore  had  reason  in  their  rage. 

3.  Afterwards  came  a  set  of  Christian  writers,  brought  out  from 
amongst  Jews  and  gentiles;  and  these  too  would  needs  be  in  the  fashion, 
and  allegorize  their  religion  likewise;  but  with  infinitely  less  judgment 
than  the  others ;  though  alas !  with  equal  success.  In  their  hands,  the 
end  proved  as  hurtful  to  truth  as  the  means  were  extravagant  in  nature. 
And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  religion  both  divine  and  perfect? 
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For  in  such  a  one,  there  was  nothing  either  to  hide  or  to  svtfly.  We 
have  shown  that  types  and  secondary  senses  were  employed  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian^  of  which  the  Jewish  was  the 
groundwork  and  preparation.  When  therefore  the  Christian  was  oone^ 
these  modes  of  information  must  needs  cease,  there  being  no  fiurtlier 
occasion,  nor  indeed  room,  for  them.  As  clear  as  this  is  to  the  lowest 
understanding,  yet  would  some  primitive  doctors  of  the  ehurdi  needs 
contend  with  Jewish  rabbins,  and  pagan  philosophers,  in  all  the  rage  of 
allegorizing;  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which  called  aloud  to  tell  them, 
that  those  very  arguments,  which  proved  that  there  were,  and  must  needs 
be,  types  and  secondary  senses  in  the  Old  Testament,  proved  as  plainly 
that  there  neither  were,  nor  could  be  any,  in  the  New.  Tlius,  to  the 
inexpressible  damage  of  Christianity,  they  exposed  a  reasonable  servieei 
and  A  perfected  dispensation  (where  nothing  was  taught  but  truth,  plain, 
simple,  and  open)  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  infidels:  who,  bewil- 
dered in  the  universal  maze  of  this  allegoric  mode  of  information,  were 
never  able  to  know  what  it  was  in  its  original,  nor  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  use  and  the  abuse. 

To  CONCLUDE,  let  not  the  reader  think  I  have  been  all  this  while  lead- 
ing him  out  of  the  way,  while  I  have  engaged  his  attention  to  the  booh 
of  Job;  to  the  case  o/*  Abraham;  and  to  types  and  secondary  senses 
mder  the  Jewish  dispensation.     All  these  strictly  belong  to  the  argu- 
Hent: 

1.  First,  as  they  greatly  contribute  to  show  the  habmoitt  of  truth; 
md  how  all  the  parts  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  support  and  illustrate 
me  another. 

2.  Secondly,  as  they  contribute  to  show  the  uniformity  of  it;  and 
flow  the  Holy  Spirit,  quite  throughout  (tod's  grand  economy,  from  his 
first  giving  of  the  law  to  the  completion  of  it  by  the  gospel,  observed  the 
uune  unvaried  method  of  the  gradual  communication  of  truth, 

3.  Thirdly,  as  they  contribute  to  show  the  folxy  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  revealed  to  the 
early  Jews ;  since  this  opinion  destroys  all  the  reason  of  a  secondary 
sense  of  prophecies:  and  of  how  great  importance  the  reality  of  this  sense 
is  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  hath  been  largely  explained:  for  how  can 
it  be  known  with  certainty,  from  the  prophecies  themselves,  that  they 
contain  double  senses,  but  from  hence,  that  the  old  law  was  preparatory 
to,  and  the  rudiment  of,  the  new  ?  How  shall  this  relation  be  certainly 
known,  but  from  hence,  that  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ?  *  So  dose  a  dependance  have 
all  these  important  principles  on  one  another. 

RECAPITULATION. 

A  xrr,  n^^v  if  the  length  of  the  demonstration  have  not  tired  out  the 

•  See  note  R  R  R,  at  the  end  of  thb  book. 
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patience,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  if  length  of  time  have  not 
worn  oat  bis  attention  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  (the  argument 
being  here  concluded)  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  whole,  as  it 
bath  been  enforced  in  this  and  the  preceding  volume.^  For  the  deep 
profoaaor,  who  bath  digested  his  theology  into  sums  and  systems,  and 
tbe  florid  preacher,  who  never  suffered  his  thoughts  to  expatiate  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  pulpit  essay,  will  be  ready  to  tell  me,  that  I  had  promised 

t»  BJEM ON8TBATE  TBS  DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MoSES  ;  and  that  UOW,  that  I 

had  written  two  large  volumes  on  that  subject,  <<  all  that  they  could  find  in 
them  were  Discourses  on  the  foundation  of  Morality— *the  Origin  of  civil 
mud  religious  Sodety — the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State — ^the 
Pi^ey  of  Lawgivers — the  Mysteries  of  the  Priests — and  the  Opinions  of 
the  Greek  Philosophers — the  Antiquity  of  Egypt— their  Hieroglyphics 
-—their  Heroes — and  their  Brute-worship.  That,  indeed,  at  last  I  speak 
a  little  of  the  Jewish  policy ;  but  I  soon  break  away  from  it,  as  from  a 
flobjeet  I  would  avoid,  and  employ  the  remaining  part  of  the  volume  on 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac — on  the  book  of  Job — and  on  primary  and  second- 
ary prophecies.  But  what,  say  they,  is  all  this  to  the  divine  legation 
ofMoeeef 

Die,  PMthume !  de  trUnu  capeUit, 

To  call  the  topic  I  went  upon  a  paradox,  was  said,  without  doubt, 
to  my  discredit;  but  not  to  see  that  I  had  proved  it  in  form,  will,  I  am 
afiraid,  redound  to  their  own.  Yet  I  had  already  bespoke  their  best  at; 
tention  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  who,  I  believe,  often  found  himself  in 
my  aituation:  ^'  Video  banc  primam  ingressionem  meam  non  ex  oea- 
TOKis  disputationibus  ductam,  sed  ^  media  philosophia  repetitam,  et 
earn  quidem  cum  antiquam  timi  subobscuram,  aut  bepbehensionis 
aliquid,  ant  certe  adicibationis  habituram.  Nam  aut  mirabantur  quid 
BUBC  FEBTiNEANT  AD  £A  QU£  QU^BiMUs:  quibus  satisfacict  res  ipsa 
cognita,  ut  non  sine  causa  axte  repetita  videatur:  aut  reprehendent, 

QUOD  IHU8ITATA8  YIAS  INDAGEMUS,  TBITAS  BELINQUAMUS.     £gO  BUtem 

me  saepe  nova  videre  dicere  intelligo  cum  pervetera  dicam,  sed  inaudita 
plerisqae."! 

But  as  this  apology  hath  not  answered  its  purpose,  and  as  the  abgu- 
MXNT  is  indeed  drawn  out  to  an  uncommon  length ;  raised  upon  a  great 
▼ariety  of  supports;  and  sought  out  firom  every  quarter  of  antiquity,  and 
sometimes  out  of  corners  the  most  remote  and  dark;  it  was  the  less  to 
be  admired  if  every  inattentive  reader  did  not  see  their  force  and  vari- 
oos  purpose;  or  if  every  attentive  reader  could  not  combine  them  into 
the  body  of  a  completed  syllogism;  and  still  less  if  the  envious  and  the 
prejudiced  should  concur  to  represent  these  volumes  as  an  indigested 
and  inconnected  heap  of  discourses,  thrown  out  upon  one  another,  to 
disburden  a  common  place.  For  the  satisfaction  therefore  of  the  more 
candid,  who  acknowledge  the  fairness  of  the  attempt,  who  saw  some- 
thing of  the  progress  of  the  argument,  but  misled  by  the  notice  of  a  re- 
*  Books  I.  ii.  iii.  and  \v.  v.  vi.  originally  appeared  in  two  rols.  4to.  f  Cicero. 
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maining  part,  neglected  to  pursue  the  proof  to  the  cokclusion  hen 
deduced,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  open,  in  one  plain  and  simple  view, 
the  whole  conduct  of  these  mysterious  volumes. 

Nor  shall  I  neglect  the  other  sort  of  readers,  though  it  be  odds  we 
part  again  as  dissatisfied  with  one  another  as  the  toyman  <^  Bath  and  his 
customer ;  of  whom  the  story  goes,  that  a  grave  well  dressed  man  ooming 
into  the  shop  of  this  ingenious  inventor,  and  reliever  of  the  diatreases  of 
those  who  are  too  dull  to  know  what  they  want,  and  too  rich  to  be  at  etie 
with  what  they  have,  demanded  to  see  some  of  his.  best  reading-glafsei; 
which  when  he  had  tried  to  no  purpose,  he  returned*  The  toyman  sv- 
prised  at  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  gravely  asked  him,  whether  ever  he 
had  learned  to  read  ?  to  which  the  other  as  gravely  replied,  that  if  he 
had  been  so  happy,  he  should  have  had  no  need  of  his  assistance.  Nov, 
before  I  bring  the  distant  parts  of  my  argument  to  converge,  for  the 
use  of  these  dim-sighted  gentlemen,  may  I  ask  them,  without  offence*  s 
similar  question  ?  They  have  answered  ;  without  asking ;  but  not  with 
the  same  ingenuity. 

In  reading  the  law  and  history  of  the  Jews,  with  all  the  attentioD 
I  could  give  to  them,  amongst  the  many  circumstances  peculiar  to  thit 
amazing  dispensation  (from  several  of  which,  as  I  conceive,  the  divinity 
of  its  original  may  be  fairly  proved)  these  two  particulars  most  forcibly 
struck  my  observation,  the  omission  of  the  doctrine  op  a  futvrb 
STATE,  and  the  administration  of  an  EXTRAORDINART  nOVIDRKCE. 
As  unaccountable  as  the  first  circumstance  appeared  ^en  considered 
separately  and  alone,  yet  when  set  against  the  other,  and  their  mutual 
relations  examined  and  compared,  the  omission  was  not  only  well  explained, 
but  was  found  to  be  an  invincible  medium  for  the  proof  the  divine 
LEGATION  OF  MosES :  which,  as  unbelievers  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
decry  from  this  very  circumstance,  I  chose  it  preferably  to  any  other. 
The  argument  appeared  to  me  in  a  supreme  degree  strong  and  simple, 
and  not  needing  many  words  to  enforce  it,  or,  when  enforced,  to  make 
it  well  understood. 

Religion  hath  always  been  held  necessary  to  the  suj^port  of  civil 
SOCIETY,  because  human  laws  alone  are  ineffectual  to  restrain  men  from 
evil,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  public  r^imen  :  and 
(under  the  common  dispensation  of  providence)  a  future  statx  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  is  confessed  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  suj^Hirt  of 
RELIGION,  because  nothing  else  can  remove  the  objections  to  God's  moral 
government  under  a  providence  so  apparently  unequal,  whose  pheno- 
mena are  apt  to  disturb  the  serious  professors  of  religion  with  doubts 
and  suspicions  concerning  it,  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of  religious  profes- 
sion to  believe,  <<  that  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  hinu** 

Moses,  who  instituted  a  religion  and  a  republic,  and  incorporated 
them  into  one  another,  stands  single  amongst  ancient  and  modem  law- 
givers, in  teaching  a  religion  without  tlie  sanction^  or  even  so  much  as 
the  mention  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.     Tile 
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same  Moses,  with  a  singularity  as  great,  by  uniting  the  religion  and  civil 
community  of  the  Jews  into  one  incorporated  body,  made  God,  by  na- 
tural consequence,  their  supreme  civil  magistrate,  whereby  the  form  of 
goTemment  arising  from  thence  became  truly  and  essentially  a  theo- 
CftACT.  But  as  the  administraiian  of  government  necessarily  follows 
its  form^  that  before  us  could  be  no  other  than  an  extraordinary  or 
mqiUAJL  PROVIDENCE.  And  such  indeed  not  only  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
bimself,  but  all  the  succeeding  rulers  and  prophets  of  this  republic,  have 
invariaUy  represented  it  to  be.  In  the  mean  time,  no  lawgiver  or  founder 
of  religion  amongst  any  other  people  ever  promised  so  singular  a  dis- 
tinction; no  historian  ever  dared  to  record  so  remarkable  a  prerogative. 

This  being  the  true  and  acknowledged  state  of  the  case ;  whenever 
the  unbeliever  attempts  to  disprove,  and  the  advocate  of  religion  to 
support,  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  obvious  question 
(if  each  be  willing  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  decision)  will  be,  *^  Whether  the 
XXTRAORDINARY  PROVIDENCE  thus  prophetically  promised,  and  aft^- 
wards  historically  recorded  to  be  performed,  was  real  or  pretended 
€Hilyr 

We  believers  hold  that  it  was  real:  and  I,  as  an  advocate  for  reve- 
lation, undertake  to  prove  it  was  so ;  employing  for  this  purpose,  as  my 
medium,  the  omission  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
XSKTS.     The  argument  stands  thus: 

If  religion  be  necessary  to  civil  government,  and  if  religion  cannot 
subsist,  under  the  conmion  dispensation  of  providence,  without  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  so  consummate  a  lawgiver  would 
never  have  neglected  to  inculcate  the  belief  of  such  a  state,  had  he  not 
been  wdl  assured  than  an  extraordinarv  providence  was  indeed  to 
be  administered  over  his  people:  or  were  it  possible  he  had  been  so  in- 
latnated,  the  impotency  of  a  religion  wanting  a  future  state  must  very 
soon  have  concluded  in  the  destruction  of  his  republic:  yet  nevertheless 
it  flourished  and  continued  sovereign  for  many  ages. 

These  two  proofs  of  the  proposition  (thai  an  extraordinary  pratfidence 
mkxs  reaUy  administered)  drawn  from  the  thing  obutted  and  the  per- 
son omitting,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  syllogisms. 

I.  Whatsoever  religion  and  society  have  no  future  state  for  their  sup- 
port, must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  providence. 

The  Jewish  religion  and  society  had  no  future  state  for  their  support : 

Therefore  the  Jewish  religion  and  society  were  supported  by  an  ex- 
traordinary providence. 

And  again, 

II..  The  ancient  lawgivers  universally  believed,  that  a  religion  with- 
out a  future  state  could  be  supported  only  by  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vidence. 

Moses,  an  ancient  lawgiver,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  £g3np- 
tians  (the  principal  branch  of  which  wisdom  was  inculcating  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state)  instituted  such  a  religion : 

2  L  2 
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Therefore  Moses  beliered  that  his  religion  was  supported  by  an  ex- 
traordinary providence. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  Dnnins  LsoATioif ;  pkin,  simple, 
nnd  convincing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author;  a  PAitABOXy  in  tlie  repre- 
sentation of  his  adversaries;  attempts  of  this  nature  being  stin  atleoded 
with  the  fortune  they  have  long  undeigone.  JPtUiam  cf  Newbomr§, 
speaking  of  Gregory  the  eighth,  tells  us,  that  he  was,  **  Vir  plane  et 
sapientiee  et  vitas  sinceritate  conspicuus,  semulationem  Dei  habens  in 
omnibus  secundum  sdentiam;  et  superstUiotarum  eomuHudtmum  qaa- 
rum  in  ecdesia  per  quorundam  rusticam  simplicitatem  citra  Soriptoramm 
Aoctoritatem  multitudo  inolevit,  reprehetuor  acerrimus,  Unde  a  qm- 
busdam  mimu  discretis  putatus  est  turbato  per  nimiam  abstiiieiitiaiD 
cerebro  delirare."  This  curious  passage  shows  what  hath  been,  and 
what  is  likely  to  be,  the  fate  of  all  opposers  of  foolish  and  superatitioas 
practices  and  opinions,  when  opposers  are  most  wanted,  that  is  to  say, 
to  be  thought  mad.  Only  one  sees  there  was  this  difierence  between 
William's  age  and  our  own.  In  the  time  of  good  Gr^ory,  they  were 
the  people  of  least  discretion  who  passed  this  judgment  on  every  re- 
former's head-piece ;  whereas  in  our  times,  they  are  the  more  dketeet 
who  have  made  this  discovery. 

Our  author's  adversaries  proved  to  be  of  two  sorts,  nanmninESis 
and  SYSTEMATICAL  DIVINES.  Thosc  denied  the  major  of  the  two  sy1k>- 
gisms;  these,  the  minor:  yet  one  could  not  be  done  without  oontiadict- 
ing  the  universal  voice  of  antiquity;  nor  the  other,  without  ezplainii^ 
away  the  sense,  as  well  as  letter,  of  sacred  scripture.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  odd  combination,  my  demonstration  of  the  Divine  Leffoium  of 
Moses  had  not  only  been  as  strong  but  as  short  too  as  any  of  Euclid's : 
whose  theorems,  as  Hobbes  somewhere  observes,  should  they  happen  to 
be  connected  with  the  passions  and  interests  of  men,  would  soon  become 
as  much  matter  of  dispute  and  contradiction  as  any  moral  or  theological 
proposition  whatsoever. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  I  found  that  the  discovery  of  this 
important  truth  would  engage  me  in  a  full  dilucidation  of  the  tiiree  fol- 
lowing propositions: — 

1 .  '<  That  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society. 

2.  *'  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise  and  learned  nations  of 
antiquity,  have  concurred  in  believing  and  teaching,  that  this  doctrine 
was  of  such  use  to  civil  society." 

3.  *'  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic  dispensation." 

— Neither  a  short  nor  an  easy  task.  The  two  first  requiring  a  severe 
search  into  the  religion,  ihe  politics,  and  the  philosophy  of  ancient  times: 
and,  the  latter,  a  minute  examination  into  the  nature  and  gemiu$  €f  the 
Hebrew  constitution. 
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To  the  first  part  of  thk  inquiry^  therefore,  I  assigned  the  first  volume 
of  this  work;*  and  to  the  otho*,  the  8ecoiid.| 

[L]  TvKfirtt  Tolume  b^ns  with, 

I.  TIm  first  book,  whidi  proves  tiie  major  of  the  first  syllogism,  that 
wkaisoemr  reUgion  and  society  hace^  nofkUure  state  far  their  support, 
nsuthesupporiedhyanewPraordinarypromdenee.  In  order  to  which,  the 
raasT  fboposition  was  to  be  enforc«d,  that  the  inculcating  the  doctrine 
^  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  necessary  to  the  meil- 
im^  of  society: 

This  is  done  in  the  following  manner — By  showing  that  civil  societt, 
vlnch  was  instituted  as  a  remedy  against  force  and  injustice,  falls  short, 
in  many  instanees,  of  its  efiiects — as  it  cannot,  by  its  own  proper  force, 
provide  for  the  observance  of  above  one  third  part  of  moral  duties ;  and, 
of  that  third,  but  imperfectly :  and  further,  which  is  a  matter  of  stiD 
greater  importance,  that  it  totally  wants  the  first  of  those  two  great  hinges 
on  which  government  is  supposed  to  turn,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
be  eanried  on,  namely,  kewabd  and  rimiSHBiENT.  Some  other  cocustive 
power  was  therefore  to  be  added  to  civil  society,  to  supply  its  wants  and 
niperfections.  This  power  is  shown  to  be  no  other  than  rbligion; 
irhich  teaching  the  just  government  of  the  Deity,  provides  for  all  the 
■atural  deficiencies  of  civil  society.  But  this  government,  it  is  seen,  can 
be  no  otherwise  si^)ported  than  by  the  general  bdief  of  a  future  state; 
er  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  that  is,  by  a  dispensation  of  things 
wery  di£brent  from  what  we.see  administered  at  present. 

This  being  proved,  the  discourse  proceeds  to  remove  objections.— ^The 
vaader  observes,  that  the  steps  and  gradations  of  this  capital  truth  advance 
tfivtr^A  future  state  is  necessary  as  it  supports  religion — ^religion  is 
necessary  as  it  supports  morality — and  morality  as  it  supports  (though 
it  be  reciprocally  supported  by)  civil  society,  which  only  can  procure 
mch  accommodations  of  life  as  man's  nature  requires.  Hence  t  conclude, 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  necessary  to  civil  society,  under 
the  present  administration  of  providence. 

Now  there  are  various  kinds  or  rather  degrees  of  libertinism.  Some, 
though  they  own  morality  to  be  necesscu^y  to  society,  yet  deny  religion 
to  be  necessary.  Others  again  deny  it  even  to  morality. — As  both 
equally  attempt  to  break  the  chain  of  my  reasoning,  both  come  equally 
nnder  my  examination.  And,  opportunely  for  my  purpose,  a  great 
name  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  great  book,  in  the  second,  invited  me  to 
this  entertainment. 

1.  The  famous  M.  Batle  had  attempted  to  prove,  that  religion  was 
not  necessary  to  society;  and  that,  simple  morality,  as  distinguished 
from  religion,  might  well  supply  its  place :  which  morality  too,  an  atheist 
might  completely  possess.  His  arguments  in  support  of  these  proposi- 
tions I  have  carefully  examined:  and  having  occasion,  when  I  came  to 

*  That  iSy  books  i.  ii.  aiid  iii.  nhich  formed  the  first  volume  hi  the  first  edition  of  The 
Divine  LegttioB.  t  Books  iv.  v  aud  vi. 
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the  last  of  them,  to  inquire  into  the  truefoundoHan  of  morality^  I  stale 
all  its  pretences,  consider  all  its  advantages,  and  show  that  obuoatiov, 
properly  so  called,  proceeds  from  i?  ii«l  and  from  wnx  only*  Thb  in- 
quiry was  directly  to  my  point,  as  the  result  of  it  proves  that  the 
of  the  atheist  must  be  without  any  true  foundation,  and  oonsequentiy 
and  unstable.  It  had  a  further  propriety,  as  the  religion,  whose 
original  I  am  here  attempting  to  demonstrate,  has  founded  man 
gation  in  will  only ;  and  had  a  peculiar  expediency  likewise,  as  it  is  becoms 
the  fashion  of  the  times  to  seek  for  iMs  foundation  any  where  but  then 
where  religion  has  placed  it. 

2.  But  Mandevuxb,  the  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  BeeMy  went  a  lugs 
step  further;  and  pretended  to  prove  that  mobautt  was  so  fiur  frosi 
being  necessary  to  society,  that  it  was  vice  and  not  virtue  which  ren- 
dered states  flourishing  and  happy.  This  execrable  doctrine,  that  wtmld 
cut  away  my  argument  by  the  roots,  was  presented  to  the  pec^ile  with 
much  laboured  art  and  plausible  insinuation.  It  was  necessary  therefore 
to  confute  and  expose  it.  This  I  have  done  with  the  same  care,  but  with 
better  faith  than  it  was  enforced. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  majok  FBOPosiTioir  of  the 
first  syllogism :  and  with  this,  the  first  book  of  the  Divine  Legaiiem  of 
Mosea  concludes. 

II.  The  second  book  begins  with  establishing  the  major  of  the  second 
syllogism.  That  the  ancient  lawgivers  universally  believed  thai  a  reHgiom 
without  a  future  state  could  be  supported  onfy  by  an  extraordinary  pro^ 
vidence.  In  order  to  which,  the  second  proposition  was  to  be  enforced, 
ThcU  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise  and  learned  nations  of 
antiquity,  have  concurred  in  believing  and  teaching,  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  socie^. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  divides  itself  into  two  parts— The  com* 
duct  of  the  LAwoivEBs;  and  the  opinion  of  the  philosophess. 

The  first  part  is  the  subject  of  the  present  book ;  as  the  second  part  is 
of  the  following. 

In  proving  this  proposition  from  the  conduct  of  the  langivere^  I  show, 

1 .  Their  care  to  propagate  religion  in  general,  1 .  As  it  appears  from 
the  effects,  the  state  of  religion  every  where  in  the  civilized  world.  2.  As 
it  appears  from  the  cause,  such  as  their  universal  pretence  to  impiratkmf 
in  order  to  instil  the  belief  of  the  Divine  superintendency  over  human 
affairs ;  and  such  as  their  universal  practice  in  prefacing  their  lawSyin  order 
to  establish  the  belief  of  that  superintendency.  And  here  it  should  be 
observed,  that  in  proving  their  care  to  propagate  religion  in  general,  I 
prove  their  care  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  &  future  state  if  rewards  and 
punishments;  since  there  never  was  a  formed  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Jewish  excepted,  of  which  this  doctrine  did  not  make  an  essential  part. 

2.  But  I  show,  in  the  second  place,  their  care  to  propagate  this  doe- 
trine,  with  more  than  common  attention  and  assiduity.  And  as  the  most 
effectual  method  they  employed  to  tliis  end,  was  the  institution  of  the 
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MTSTEBIBS,  E  UuTge  aocouiit  if  given  of  their  rise  and  progress,  from 
£g]npl  into  Greece,  and  from  thence,  throughout  the  civilized  world.  I 
liATe  attempted  to  diacover  the  AIIOPPHTA,  or  hidden  doctrines  of  these 
nyateriea,  which  were  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  error  of 
THB  OBOS8KB  FOLTTHEiSM,  namely,  the  worship  of  dead  men,  deified. 
This  discovery  not  only  confirms  all  that  is  advanced,  concerning  the 
rifle,  progress,  and  order  of  the  several  species  of  idolatry,  but  clears  up 
and  reetifiea  much  embarrassment  and  mistake  even  of  the  most  celebrated 
modems,  such  as  Cudworthj  StilUn^i/leety  Prideaux,  Newton,  &c^  who, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  holy  scripture,  in  order  to  do  imaginary  honour 
to  rdigioo,  have  ventured  to  maintain,  that  the  one  true  God  was  general^ 
Amawm  and  wor^ipped  in  the  pagan  world;  for,  finding  many,  in  divers 
countries,  speaking  of  the  one  true  God,  they  concluded,  that  he  must  needs 
have  a  national  worship.  Now  the  discovery  of  the  dinfjitiTti  of  the 
n^f9ieriee  enables  us  to  explain  the  perfect  consistency  between  sacred 
and  profiuie  antiquity ;  which,  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  concur  to  in- 
form us  of  this  plain  and  consistent  truth,  *'  That  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
true  God  was  indeed  taueht  in  all  places,  but  as  a  profound  secret,  to 
the  FEW,  in  the  celebration  of  their  mysterious  rites ;  while,  in  the  land 
of  JuDSA  alone,  he  had  a  public  and  national  worship"  For  to  the 
Hebrew  peopjle  alone,  (as  Eusebius  expresses  it)  was  reserved  the  honour 
^  being  nriTiATED  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And 
of  this  difierence,  God  himself  speaks  by  the  prophet, — I  have  nbt  spoken 
ur  SKCBBT,  m  A  DARK  PLACE  OF  THE  EARTH.*  And  the  holy  apostle 
Paid  informs  us  of  the  consequence  of  that  mysterious  manner  of  teaching 
the  true  God  amongst  the  pagan  nations,  that  when,  by  this  means,  they 
eame  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God.1[ 

To  confirm  and  illustrate  my  account  of  the  mysteries,  I  subjoin  a 
diflsertation  on  the  sixth  book  of  VirgiCs  JEneis;  and  another  on  the 
Metamorphosis  ofApuleius.  The  first  of  which  books  is  shown  to  be 
one  continued  description  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and  the  other  to 
be  purposely  written  to  recommend  the  use  and  efficacy  of  the  pagan 
mysteries  in  general. 

And  here  the  attentive  reader  will  observe,  that  throughout  the  course  of 
this  whcde  argument,  on  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  lawgivers,  it  appears^ 
that  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  policy  were  borrowed  from 
Egypt.  A  truth  which  will  be  made  greatly  subservient  to  the  minor  of  the 
second  syllogism ;  that  Moses,  though  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  £g3rpt, 
yet  instituted  the  Jewish  religion  and  society  without  a  future  state. 

From  this,  and  from  what  has  been  said  above  of  moral  obligation, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  that,  throughout  the  Divine  Legation,  I 
have  all  along  endeavoured  to  select  for  my  purpose  such  kind  of  argu- 
ments, in  support  of  ihe  particular  question  in  hand,  as  may,  at  the  same 
time,  illustrate  the  truth  of  revelation  in  general,  or  serve  as  principles  to 
proceed  upon  in  the  progress  of  the  present  argument.     Of  which  will 

•Isa.  xlv.  19.  t  Rom.  i.  «l.  ^ 
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be  given,  as  occasion  senres,  several  other  inttanoes  in  tbe  oonne  of  tlus 
review. — And  now  having  shown  the  \egis]aiai^BcuetoproptiffaiB  rdigioB 
in  general,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
in  particular  (in  which  is  seen  their  sexme  of  the  insepanbis 
between  them);  I  go  on,  to  explain  the  oootrivanoes  they  empkyjred  to 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  them:  by  which  it  appears 
that,  in  their  opinion,  beligion  was  not  a  temporary  ezpedieaty  ukM 
only  to  secure  their  own  power  and  authority,  but  a 
to  civil  society  itself. 

1.  The  first  instance  of  this  care  was,  as  we  show,  their 
INO  A  NATiONAi«  BBiiiGioN,  proUcUd  b^  the  laws  tf  tke  stmUf  m  all 
places  where  they  were  concerned.  •  But  as  men,  ignorant  of  irmg  rv- 
iiffum,  .could  hardly  avoid  falling  into  mistakes  in  contriving  Che  mmk 
of  this  establishment^  I  have  therefore,  (the  sul^ect  of  aiy  work  being 
no  idle  speculation,  but  such  a  one  as  affects  us  in  our  highest  intensls, 
as  men  and  citizens)  attempted  to  deliver  the  true  thsmy  of  the  tUiiamet 
between  church  €md  statCy  as  the  best  defence  of  the  justice  aod  equity 

of  an  ESTABLISHED  ItEUOION. 

2.  The  second  instance  of  their  care,  I  show  to  have  been  the  attow- 
ance  of  a  general  toleration  ;  which  as  it  would,  for  the  like  reaaoa, 
be  as  imperfectly  framed  as  an  establishsnenty  1  have  ventured  to  give 
the  true  theory  of  that  likewise.  The  ancient  lawgiver  ootttrtved  to 
establish  one  mode  of  religion,  by  alfying  it  to  the  state,  for  tlie  sake  of 
its  duration:  he  tolerated  other  modes  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  their  in- 
fluence, for  a  religion  forced  upon  man,  has  none;  and  tbe  lawgiver 
concerns  himself  with  religion  only  for  the  sake  of  its  it^bmnee* — Dis- 
coursing upon  this  subject,  I  was  naturally  led  to  vindicate  true  reHfiwsk 
from  an  aspersion  of  infidelity:  where,  I  show,  that  the  first  peraeeulion 
for  religion  was  not  that  which  was  committed^  but  that  which  was 
undergone  by  the  Christian  church :  and  that  the  ill  success  attending 
its  propagation  amongst  barbarous  nations  in  our  times,  is  altogether 
owing  to  the  preposterous  method  employed  for  that  purpoao*  And 
with  this,  the  second  book  of  the  Divine  Legation  concludes. 

III.  The  third  book  goes  on  in  supporting  the  major  of  the  eeeond 
syllogism,  by  the  opinions  cfthe  philosofhers.  For  as  the  great  waste 
and  ravages  of  time  have  destroyed  most  of  the  monumeota  of  iwKiiffnt 
legislation^  I  held  it  not  improper  to  strengthen  my  position  of  the  sense 
of  their  lawgivers,  by  that  of  their  sages  and  philosophers.  In  this  b 
shown, 

1 .  From  their  own  words,  the  conviction  they  in  general  had  of  the 
necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and punmhsnenis 
to  civil  society.  And,  to  set  this  conviction  in  the  strongest  light,  I 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  even  such  of  them  (viz.  the  several  sects  of 
Grecian  philosophers)  who  did  not  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  ami 
punishments^  did  yet  for  the  sake  of  society,  diligently  teach  and  propa- 
gate it. — That  they  taught  it^  is  confessed ;  that  they  did  not  believe  \U 
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was  my  bumneas  to  proYe:  which  I  have  done  by  showing,  1.  That  they 
•H  tkonght  it  lawful  to  say  one  thing,  and  think  another.     2.  That  they 
eanBtantly  practised  what  they  thns  thought  to  be  lawful:  and,  3.  That 
diey  practtsed  it  on  the  very  doctrine  in  question. — To  explain  and 
▼«ify  the  two  first  of  these  assertions,  I  had  occasion  to  inquire  yito  the 
rise,  progress,  perfection,  decline,  and  genius  of  the  ancient  Greek  phih- 
9ephjfy  tinder  all  its  several  dirisions.     In  which,  (as  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress are  diown  to  have  been  from  JEg^t)  still  more  materials  are  laid 
itt  for  enforcing  the  minor  proposition  of  the  second  syllogism. — I  then 
proceed  to  a  mare  particular  inquiry  into  the  sentiments  of  each  sect  of 
^philosophy,  on  this  point ;  and  show  from  the  character  and  genius  <^ 
each  sdiool,  and  from  the  writings  of  each  nuin,  that  none  of  them  did 
indeed  believe  the  doctrine  of  a  Juture  state  of  rewards  and  pumsk^ 
ments*    At  the  same  time  it  appears,  from  almost  every  proof  brought 
for  this  purpose,  that  they  ail  thought  the  doctrine  to  be  of  the  highest 
utility  to  the  state. — Here,  in  examining  the  philosophy  of  Ptthaookas, 
the  subject  led  me  to  consider  his  so  celebrated  Metetnps^choHs ;  m 
which,  I  take  occasion  to  iq>eak  of  the  origin  cfthe  pagan  fables^  and 
tiie  natnre  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovidy  here  shown  to  be  a  popular 
history  ofprooidencey  very  regularly  and  artfully  deduced  fit>m  the  most 
oarly  times  to  his  own :  frt>m  the  whole  I  draw  this  conclusion,  '^  that 
PjTthagoras,  who  so  sedulously  propagated  this  species  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  (the  metempsychosis)  that  he  was  thoo^t  by 
to  be  the  author  of  it,  considered  it  only  as  a  commodious  fabTe  to 
the  unruly  populace." 
2.  To  support  this  fact,  it  is  shown,  in  the  next  place,  that  these 
pidbsophers  not  only  did  not^  but  that  they  cotdd  not  possibly  believe 
tbe  docteine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  because  the 
4Mief  of  it  contradicted  two  metaphysical  principles  universally  held 
end  ksHeved  by  them,  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  boux<; 
wbidi  were,  that  the  Deity  could  not  hurt  any  one;  and  that  the  soul 
was  pari  of  the  substance  of  the  Deity,  and  resolvable  again  into  him. 
In  expluning  and  verifying  their  reception  of  this  latter  principle,  I  take 
ooeasion  to  speak  of  its  original ;  which,  I  prove,  was  Grecian  and  not 
JEgyptian;  as  appears  from  the  genius  and  character  of  the  two  philoso^ 
phies;  though  the  spurious  books  going  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  but 
indeed  written  by  the  later  Platonists,  would  persuade  us  to  the  con* 
trary.     The  use  of  this  inquiry  likewise  (i.  e.  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  principle)  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  settle  the  character  of 
Moses,  -as  aforesaid. — But,  with  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  philosophers 
on  both  points,  besides  the  direct  and  principal  use  of  it,  for  the  support 
of  the  major  of  the  second  syllogism,  it  hath  (as  I  said  before,  it  wait 
contrived  my  arguments  should  have)  two  further  uses;  the  one,  to  serve 
as  a  principle  in  the  progress  of  my  general  argument:  the  other,  to 
ilhistrate  the  truth  of  revelation  in  general.     For,  1.  It  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  that  solution  of  the  deists,  (to  be  considered  hereafter) 
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that  Moses  did  not  teach  ike  doctrine  of  a  fiUtire  state  because  he  did 
not  believe  ity  since  it  is  shown  by  the  strongest  evidenoe>  that  the  not 
believing  a  doctrine  so  useful  to  society,  was  esteemed  no  reaaoQ  why 
the  legislator  should  not  propagate  it.  2.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  expediency  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  that  the  sages  of  Greeee,  with 
whom  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  was  supposed  to  be  deponted,  had 
philosophized  themselves  out  of  one  of  the  most  evident  mud  naefid 
truths  with  which  mankind  has  any  concern ;  and  a  fuU  Jusiificaiiom  ef 
the  severity  with  which  the  holy  apostles  always  speak  oi  the  jMlase" 
phers  and  the  philosophy/  o/Greece^  since  it  is  hereby  seen  to  be  direel- 
ed  only  against  these  pernicious  principles;  and  not,  as  deists  and 
fanatics  concur  to  represent  it,  a  condemnation  of  human  learning  in 
generaL 

3.  But  as  now,  it  might  be  objected,  ^*  that  by  this  representation,  we 
lose  on  the  one  hand  what  we  gain  on  the  other;  and  that  while  we 
show  the  expediency  of  the  gospel,  we  run  a  risk  of  discrediting  its 
reasonableness;  for  that  nothing  can  bear  harder  upon  this  latter  quality, 
than  that  the  best  and  wisest  persons  of  antiquity  did  not  bdieve  that 
which  the  gospel  was  sent  to  propagate,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  a  intnro 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments."  As  this,  I  say,  might  be  objeeted, 
we  have  given  (besides  explaining  on  what  absurd  principles  their  «»• 
Mf^ rested)  a  further  answer;  and,  to  support  this  answer,  shown,  that 
the  two  extremes  into  which  divines  have  usually  run,  in  representing 
the  state  and  condition  of  revealed  religion^  are  attended  with  great 
and  real  mischiefs  to  it;  while  the  only  view  of  antiquity  which  yields 
solid  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause,  is  such  a  one  as  is  here  repre- 
sented for  the  true :  such  a  one  as  shows  natural  reason  to  be  dear 
enough  to  perceive  truth,  and  the  necessary  deductions  from  it  when 
proposed,  but  not  generally  strong  enough  to  discover  it.  He,  who  of 
all  the  pagan  world  best  knew  its  force,  and  was  in  that  very  state  in 
which  only  a  true  judgment  could  be  passed,  has  with  the  greatest  in- 
genuity confessed  this  truth,  '^  Nam  neque  tam  est  acris  acies  in  naturis 
hominum  et  ingeniis,  ut  res  tantas  quisquam,  nisi  monstratus  possit  videre; 
neque  tanta  tamen  in  rebus  obscuritas,  ut  eas  peritus  acri  vir  ingenio  cer- 
nat,  si  modo  aspexerit/'  In  explaining  this  matter,  it  is  occasionally  shown, 
that  the  great  and  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  modem  systems  of 
deistical  morality  above  the  ancient,  in  point  of  excellence,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  imacknowledged,and  perhaps  unsuspected,  aid  of  revdation. 

Thus  the  reader  sees,  in  what  manner  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  MAJOR  PRorosiTiONS  of  the  two  syllogisms,  that  whatsoever  reiigiom 
and  society  have  no  future  state  for  their  support^  must  be  supported  by 
an  extraordinary  providence.  And  that,  the  ancient  lawgivers  univer' 
sally  believed,  that  a  religion  without  a  future  state  oould  be  supported 
only  by  an  extraordinary  providence.  For  having  shown,  that  rdigiso 
and  society  were  unable,  and  believed  to  be  unable,  to  support  then- 
selves  under  an  ordinary  providence,  without  a  future  state;  if  they 
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tiipported  without  that  doctrine,  it  could  be,  and  could  be  believed 
to  be,  only  by  an  eatrxu)rdinary  promdenee. 

B«t  now  as  the  proof  is  conducted  through  a  long  detail  of  circum- 
stanees,  showing  the  absoluie  necessity  of  religion  to  civil  society ;  and 
tlM  sense  which-  all  the  wise  and  learned  amongst  the  ancients  had  of 
that  necessity;  lest  this  should  be  abused  to  countenance  the  idle  and 
inpions  conceit  that  religion  was  the  invention  of  politicians,  I 
oonduded  the  third  book  and  the  volume  together,  with  proving  that 
the  conceit  is  both  imfebtinent  and  false. 

1.  In^^ertineniy  for  that,  were  this  account  of  the  origin  of  religion 
tme^  it  would  not  follow,  that  the  thing  itself  was  visionary;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  most  real,  evidently  so  even  firom  that  universal  utility  on 
which  this  its  pretended  origin  is  supported.  Indeed,  agunst  this  «ft- 
lii^y  paradoxical  men,  or  men  in  a  paradoxical  humour,  have  often  rea* 
soiled;  such  as  Bayle,  Plutarch,  and  Bacon:  their  arguments  are 
here  examined:  and  the  nuuter  sophismy  which  runs  through  the  rea- 
soning of  all  three,  is  detected  and  exposed. 

2.  False;  for  that,  in  fact,  religion  existed  before  the  civil  magistrate 
was  in  being.  In  proving  this  point,  the  matter  led  me  to  speak  of  the 
origin  of  idolatry;  to  distinguish  the  several  species  of  it;  to  adjust  the 
order  in  which  they  arose  out  of  one  another ;  and  to  detect  the  ends  of 
the  later  Platonists,  in  their  attempts  to  turn  the  whole  into  an  alle- 
ooKT  (in  which  the  reasonings  of  a  late  writer  in  his  Letters  concerning 
Jfytkology  are  considered).  And  because  the  rage  of  allegorising 
had  ^read  a  total  confusion  over  all  this  matter,  the  origin,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  folly,  and  the  various  views  of  its  sectators  in  supporting  it, 
are  here  accounted  for  and  explained. 

But  my  end  and  purpose  in  all  this,  was  not  barely  to  remove  an 
objection  against  the  truths  delivered  in  this  place,  but  to  prepare  a 
reception  for  those  which  are  to  follow:  for  if  religion  were  so  useful  to 
society,  and  yet  not  the  invention  of  the  magistrate,  we  must  seek  for 
ita  original  in  another  quarter ;  either  from  nature  or  revelation,  or 
from  both. 

Such  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Divine  Lega* 
turn;  which,  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  publish  separately,  I  contrived 
should  not  only  contain  a  part  of  that  general  argument,  but  should 
likewise  be  a  complete  treatise  of  itself,  establishing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant truths  with  which  man  has  any  concern ;  namely,  the  neces- 
sity OF  RELIGION  FOR  THE    SUPPORT   OF    CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.      And   if, 

in  support  of  this  truth,  I  have  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  some  capital 
articles  of  antiquity,  I  presume  I  shall  not  need  an  apology. 

[II.]  We  come  now  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Divine  LegcUioUj 
which  is  employed  in  proving  the  minor  proposition  of  the  two  syllo- 
gisms; the  first,  that  the  Jewish  religion  and  society  had  no  future  state 
for  their  s%ipport:  the  other,  that  MoseSy  an  ancient  lawgivery  and 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypty  pufposely  instituted  such  a  religiony 
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in  order  to  wliich  tbe  thibb  oshbiial  PBOPOfliTKHii  wa«  to  be  «iifioroeds 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ofrewardi  amd  ptmiekmemts  unoit9 
be  found  in^  nor  did  make  part  qfi  the  Masaie  dupenmHomm  Bat  in 
proving  the  Mm os,  a  metliod  sosiethiiig  different  from  tliat  obeerved  ui 
proving  the  majok  FRoroeiTioHS  wms  to  be  fc^owed.  nese^  ia  tlw 
first  volume,  were  proved  euoeeBncebf  and  in  order.  Bat  ben  tbe 
MINOR  FBOPOsiTioss  are  enforced  all  tbe  way  together.  And  tbia  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  reason  of  the  thing;  the  fiu^t%  hrfiwght  to  prove 
the  doctrine  to  be  omitted,  do,  at  tbe  same  time,  aeeidmiaU^  ahofw  that 
the  omission  was  demgned:  and  the  reasons,  brought  to  prove  the  uses 
in  a  designed  omission,  neceeeaniy  show  that  the  doctrine  was  oadtled. 

To  proceed  therefore  with  the  subject  of  the  second  toujmk.* 

IV.  I  just  before  observed,  that  the  conclusion  of  tbe  first  Tolnnie^ 
which  detected  the  absurdity  and  falsity  of  the  atheistic  prineipte^  that 
religion  was  an  invention  of  politieiansy  and  a  creaiutne  of  As  JteCi^ 
opened  the  way  to  a  fair  inquiry  whether  its  true  original  was  not  as 
well  from  revelation  as  from  natural  reason. 

In  the  introduction  therefcMre  to  this  aecond  volnme,  I  took  tbe  ad- 
vantage which  that  opening  afforded  me,  of  showing  that  the  wiivenal 
pretence  to  revelation  proves  some  revelation  must  be  tme:  that  tbia  ^mt 
revelation  must  have  some  characteristic  marks  to  distinguish  it  from  tbe 
false:  and  that  these  marks  are  to  be  found  in  the  institutioaa of  Moea^ 

But  this  was  only  by  way  of  introduction:  and  to  lead  tbe  reader 
more  easily  into  the  main  road  of  our  inquiry;  by  showing  that  we 
pursued  no  desperate  adventure,  while  we  endeavoured  to  dedaoe  tba 
divinity  of  Moses's  law  from  the  circumstanoes  of  the  law  tts^. 

I  proceeded  then  to  the  proof  of  the  minor  propositions^  that  As 
Jetoish  religion  and  society  had  no  future  state  for  tkeir  support:  and 
that  Moses,  an  {indent  lawgiver,  and  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  ofEgypt^ 
purposefy  instituted  such  a  religion.  To  evince  these  troths  i^tb  saAi- 
cient  evidence,  the  nature  of  that  institution  was  to  be  first  nnderatood; 
which  again  required  a  general  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  measmers  and 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  of  the  character  and  ahiliUm  of  their 
lawgiver.  Now  these  having  been  entirely  fashioned  on  Egyptian  UMidels, 
it  was  further  expedient  that  ^we  should  know  the  state  of  Egyptian 
superstition  and  learning  in  that  early  period. 

1.  In  order  to  this,  the  following  proposition  is  advancedt  that  tks 
Egyptian  learning  celebrated  in  scripture,  and  the  EgypHam  ss^erstkiom 
there  condemned,  were  the  very  leamittg  and  superHition  represesUed  by 
the  Greek  writers  as  the  honour  and  opprobrium  of  that  kingdom.  Where 
I  first  state  the  question;  and  then  show  the  equal  extravagance  of  cacb 
of  those  two  parties  amongst  the  learned,  who  have  been  aoonstomed  to 
advance  or  to  depress  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt. 

First.  I  corroborate  the  proposition,  first,  by  fact,  the  teatimooy  of 
scripture,  and  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  set  together  and 

*  Book  iv.  V.  Mid  vi.  fieniMd  the  sei'oud  v  oImim  in  Uv  fkU  editiaL 
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one  onodier ;  and  both  supported  by  cireumstances  regarding  the  peculiar 
■ituadon  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  here  the  ofy'ectians  of  the  author  of 
dU  Satred  amd  Profane  Hutary  of  the  World  Competed,  frightened 
Iqr  ikm  ooaunoii  panic  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  are  confuted  and 
exposed* 

Seeondlyy  by  xSASOit,  in  an  argument  drawn  from  the  nature,  origin, 
■ad  ▼arioua  uaea  of  their  so  fiuned  heebooltphics.    Where  it  is  shown, 

(1  •)  That  this  species  of  writing  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  as  the 
Yeldde  of  learning,  even  after  the  invention  of  ucttxrs  :  for  which  no 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  but  this,  that  they  were  applied  to  the  same 
purpose  before.  Now  lettsrs  were  in  use  amongst  them  before  the 
time  cf  Motes. 

(2.)  Again,  it  is  shown  that  the  oneirocritics  borrowed  their  art  of 
dedj^ering  dreams  from  hieroglyphic  gymboU;  but  hieroglyphic  symboU 
were  the  mysterious  vehicle  of  the  civil  science  and  of  the  theology  of 
the  Egyptians.  Now  onsirocritic,  or  the  art  of  interpreting  dreeims, 
was  practised  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 

(3.)  And  again,  it  is  shown  that  ANiMAii  worship  in  Egypt  arose  from 
Ae  mjnterious  use  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  symbols.  Now  animai.  wor- 
8HIF  was  established  amongst  them  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

From  an  this  it  appears,  that  Egypt  was  of  that  high  antiquity  which 
mriphsre  and  the  best  Greeh  writers  concur  to  represent  it.  By  which, 
we  oome  to  understand  what  were  the  specific  manners  and  svperstitions 
of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  these  being,  as  it  now  appears,  identically 
the  same  with  what  the  Greek  writers  have  delivered  to  us. 

In  the  course  of  this  proof  from  reason,  which  opens  at  large  the 
nature,  origin,  and  various  kinds  of  Eoyptian  hierooltphics,  I  inter- 
weave (as  the  explanation  of  my  subject  necessarily  required)  a  detailed 
history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  communication  amongst  men,  as 
well  by  real  and  literary  characters,  as  by  words  and  action;  and  show 
how  SFBBCH  and  writino  ran  parallel  in  their  progress;  and  influenced, 
and  were  influenced  by,  one  another.  On  the  same  account,  when  I  come 
to  tiie  origin  of  brute  worship,  I  give  the  history  of  the  various  modes 
of  ancient  idolatry,  in  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  one  out  of  another. 

These  things  I  have  not  only  made  to  serve  in  support  of  the  question 
I  am  here  upon,  but  likewise  in  support  of  one  question  preceding y  and 
of  one  which  is  to  follow. 

For  in  the  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  communication  was 
laid,  as  the  reader  will  find,  the  foundation  of  my  discourses  on  the 
nature  of  ancient  propheies  in  the  sixth  book. 

And,  in  the  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  idolatry y  the  reader 
hath  a  necessary  supplement  to  what  had  been  said  before  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  book,  against  the  atheist's  pretended 
origin  of  religion. 

So  studious  have  I  been  to  observe,  what  a  great  master  of  reason  lays 
down  as  the  rule  and  test  of  good  order  in  composition,    Tlkat  every 
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farmer  part  may  give  strength  to  aUthatfoUow;  and  every  laUer  bnmg 
light  unto  aU  before.* 

But  the  high  antiquity  ofEgypty  though  proved  from  antiquiiyiXMfii, 
seemed  not  to  be  enough  secured^  while  the  authority  of  one  greoi  wkodem 
remained  entire,  and  his  reasonings  unanswered. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  I  examine  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Cftroaold^y 
of  the  Egyptian  Empire;  a  chronology  erected  on  the  supposed  identity 
of  Osiris  and  Sesostris;  which  is  a  fancy  that  not  only  contradicts  all 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  antiquity,  but,  what  is  still  morey  the  Tsry 
nature  of  things. 

In  the  course  of  this  confutation,  the  causes  of  that  endless  eomfimon 
in  the  early  Greek  history  and  mythology,  are  inquired  into  and  ex- 
plained: which  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  confirm  and  illostrate  all 
that  hath  been  occasionally  said  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  hwJk^  and, 
here  again,  in  this  fourth,  concerning — ^the  origin  and  progress  of 
idolatry — the  genius  of  pagan  religion — the  gentile  modes  of  worship^— 
and  their  theological  opinions. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt.  Which,  besides 
the  immediate  purpose  of  leading  us  into  the  true  idea  of  the  Jewish  m- 
stitution  in  general,  hath  these  further  uses: 

We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  volume,  that  Eotpt,  as  it  was  most 
fiuned  for  the  arts  of  legislation,  so  it  most  of  all  inculcated  the  doctrine 
oi  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Now,  if  Egypt  were  in- 
deed of  the  high  antiquity  here  assigned  unto  it,  that  doctrine  must  needs 
be  of  national  belief,  at  the  time  the  Hebrews  lived  there  in  slavery. 
But  then  they  having,  as  we  find  in  scripture,  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
religious  notions  of  the  place,  must  needs  be  much  prejudiced  in  &voar 
of  so  reasonable  and  flattering  a  doctrine:  consequently  their  lawgiver, 
who  likewise  had  been  bred  up  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  wookL,  if 
he  had  acted  only  by  human  direction,  have,  in  imitation  of  his  masters, 
taken  advantage  of  this  favourable  prejudice  to  make  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  the  grand  sanction  of  his  religion  and  law. 

Again,  the  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt  was  necessary  to 
vindicate  sacred  scripture;  which  all  along  declares  for  that  antiqaity; 
and  which  the  deist  having  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of,  in  op- 
posing Moses's  pretence  to  inspiration,  some  imprudent  beusvkbs  were 
grown  not  unwilling  to  explain  away.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chbokologt 
afforded  them  the  aid  they  wanted :  and  while  it  offered  itself  in  si^port 
of  the  Bible^winity,  they  seemed  little  attentive  to  the  liberties  it  had 
taken  with  the  Bible-Jus tory. 

2.  In  order  to  bring  on  this  truth  of  the  high  antiquity  cf  Egypt 

nearer  to  my  purpose,  I  proceeded  to  the  second  proposition.  Thai  the 

Jewish  people   were  extremely  fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  and  did 

frequently  fall  into  Egyptian  superstitions:  and  that  m€my  of  the  lam 

given  to  them  by  tJie  ministry  of  Moses  were  instituted  partly  in 

*  Hookor. 
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pHance  to  their  prejudices,  and  partly  in  cppasitian  to  those  superstitions. 
In  the  proof  of  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  I  show  the  high  pro^ 
bability  that  the  law  was  instituted  with  reference  to  Egyptian  manners ; 
and,  through  the  proof  of  the  second,  iiB  deduced  a  demonstration  that  it 
was  actually  so  framed. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  this  argument,  I  give  an  historical  account 
oC  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  of  their  amazing  propensity 
to  imitate  the  manners  of  Egypt,  from  the  time  that  Moses  was  first  sent 
iqpon  his  mission,  to  their  entire  settlement  in  the  land  of  Judea ;  which 
lolly  shows  (what  will  stand  us  in  stead  hereafter)  that  a  people  so  per- 
▼ene  and  headstrong  needed,  in  the  construction  of  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious institutions,  all  possible  curbs  to  disorder :  now  of  all  such  curbs, 
the  doctrine  of  ajuture  state  was  ever  held  the  chief  in  ancient  policy; 
and  as  this  doctrine  was  so  peculiarly  Egyptian,  they  must  needs  have 
the  most  fiivourable  prejudice  towards  it. 

3.  But  then,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  objected,  that  while  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  get  this  way  into  the  interior  of  the  Jewish  constitution,  I  open 
a  back  door  to  the  ravages  of  infidelity ;  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  deist's  taking  advantage  of  the  great  truth  contained  in 
the  preceding  proposition  (which  is  the  second),  to  guard  it  by  the  follow- 
ing (which  is  the  third),  viz.  That  Mosef^s Egyptian  learning^  and  the  laws 
isutiiHied  in  compliance  to  the  peopU^s  prejudices,  are  no  reasonable  ob^ 
jeetian  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission.     Where,  in  explaining  the  Jirst 
partf  which  shows*  what  this  learning  was,  and  how  well  it  suited  with 
Moaes's  mission,  I  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PROPHETS:  which  the  reader  will  find  of  this  further 
use,  viz.  to  give  strength  and  support  to  what  is  said,  in  this  sixth  book, 
oi  the  MATUBE  OF  THE  Jb WISH  PBOFHECiES ;  and  particularly  to  what  is 
there  observed  of  Grotius's  fatal  error,  in  his  mode  of  interpreting  them. 
And  in  explanation  of  the  seond  part,  having  proved  the  proposition, 
That  to  institute  laws  in  compliance  to  popular  prejudices,  is  no  reason- 
able objection  to  their  divine  original ;  having  proved  this,  I  say,  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  the  discourse  proceeds  to  examine  all  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  urged  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion,  by 
HERiiAN  WiTSius,  in  his  learned  treatise  intitled  .^^ptiaca,  that  book 
having  been  publicly  recommended  by  Dr  Waterland,  for  a  distinct 
and  solid  confutation  of  Spencer* s  De  Legibus  HehrtBorum  ritualibus. 

And  the  answer  to  Wbiston's  last  argument  bringing  into  question 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ritucU  law;  the  famous  character  of  it  given  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  <<  of  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live" — is  explained  in  a  large  analysis  of  the 
whole  prophecy,  against  an  old  foolish  notion  revived  by  Dr  Shuck- 
fordy  that  these  statutes  and  judgments,  here  said  to  be*  given  by  God, 
were  the  pagan  idolatries,  which  in  defiance  of  God,  they  took  without 
leave. 

4.  But  I  go  yet  further  in  support  of  the  fourth  proposition,  and 
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proTe,  that  these  very  cireumttances  of  Moie^s  EffypHati  ieamimg^  ami 
the  laws  instituted  in  ambiance  to  the  people's  prefudices^  are  a  etromg 
confirmation  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission. 

Ist,  For,  that  one  bred  up  in  the  arts  of  Egyptian  legudaftion  eoald 
never,  on  his  own  head,  have  thought  of  reducing  an  nnnily  people  t» 
government,  on  maxims  of  religion  and  policy,  fundamentally  opponte 
to  all  the  principles  of  Egyptian  wisbom,  at  that  time  the  umvenal 
model  on  which  all  the  legislators  worked,  in  reducing  a  bartMUPOua 
people  to  society.  Yet  Moses  went  upon  principles  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that  WISDOM,  when  he  enjoined  the  pubuc  wobship  of  the  mm 
true  God  only^  and  omitted  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  in  the  institution  of  his  law  and  religion. 

2dly,  For,  that  one  who  falsely  pretended  to  receive  the  whole  frame 
of  a  national  constitution  from  Grod,  would  never  have  naked  his  pre* 
tensions  by  a  ritual  lawy  which  the  people  might  see  was  poUtically  in« 
stituted,  partly  in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition 
to  Egyptian  superstitions. 

Here,  al\  the  imaginable  motives  are  inquired  into,  which  Moexs, 
though  a  mere  human  lawgiver,  might  have  had,  to  act  in  the  manner  be 
did ;  and  these  motives  are  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  induce  a  wise  legis- 
lator thus  to  act« — In  conclusion,  it  is  made  s^parent,  that  a  ritual^  eon^ 
trwed  to  oppose  to  the  reigning  superstitions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prefigure,  by  its  typical  nature,  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  future  dispoi- 
sation,  contains  a  strong  intebnal  abgument  that  the  bxtdax  law 
WAS  NOT  A  m£E£  HUMAN  INVENTION.  And  with  this  the  fourth  book 
concludes. 

V.  What  hath  been  hitherto  said,  was  'to  let  the  reader  into  the 
genius  of  the  Jewish  policy  in  general,  in  order  to  his  judging  more 
exactly  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  government;  that,  from  thence,  he 
might  be  enabled  to  determine,  with  full  certainty,  of  the  matters  in 
question,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  two  minob  terms. 

1.  The  Jifth  book,  therefore,  comes  still  nearer  to  the  point,  and 
shows  that  the  government  instituted  by  Moses  was  a  theocbact,  pro- 
perly so  called,  where  God  himself  was  the  supreme  civil  magistrate. 
It  begins  with  assigning  and  settling  the  true  reason  of  the  separation 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  from  the  rest  of  mankind;^ — because  this 
separation  has  been  greatly  misunderstood — but  principally  because  the 
true  reason  of  the  separation  leads  us  into  the  use  and  necessity  of  a 
theocratic  form  of  government. 

In  evincing  this  necessity,  the  justice  of  the  law  for  punishing  idol 
'  worship  capitally,  under  a  theocracy,  is  explained:  and  because  the 
deist  hath  been  accustomed  to  urge  this  law  against  the  divine  original 
of  the  whole  institution,  it  is  here  justified  at  large,  on  the  principles  of 
natural  equity:  which  serves,  as  well  a  past  purpose,  viz.^the  adding 
strength  and  support  to  what  hath  been  said  on  the  subject  of  TOUsmA- 
TiON,  in  the  second  book  ;  as  it  does  at  present,  viz.  to  confirm  the  reality 
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0^  ik$9  'ikeoefttey^  which  a  celebrated  diMenting  minister  has  prepos* 
terooaly  gone  ont  of  his  way  to  bring  in  question:  whose  reasoning^ 
therefore,  is  examined  and  exposed. 

3.  This  THXOOKACT,  thus  proved  to  be  necessary^  was  likewise  of  the 
moat  easy  introduction,  as  I  have  shown  from  the  notions  and  opinions 
of  thoee  times,  concerning  iuiekuy  deities.  And  here,  speaking  of  the 
method  of  IMvine  providence,  in  applying  the  prejudices  and  manners 
of  men  to  the  great  ends  of  his  dispensations,  I  observe,  that  he  is 
always  accustomed  to  impress  on  his  institution,  some  characteristio 
note  of  difierence,  to  mark  it  for  his  own:  which  leading  me  to  give 
iDttanoea  in  some  of  these  noUs^  I  insist  chiefly  upon  this,  ^*  that  the 
Mosaic  religion  was  buili  upon  a  farmery  namely,  the  patriarchal: 
whereas  the  various  religions  of  the  pagan  world  were  all  unrelated  to, 
and  independent  of  one  another."  As  this  was  a  circumstance  necessary 
to  be  well  attended  to,  by  all  who  would  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  policy,  I  took  the  advantage,  which  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  had  afforded  me, 
to  support  this  characteristic  note,  against  his  idle  attempt  to  prove, 
that  the  pagans,  likewise,  were  accustomed  to  build  one  pretended  reve- 
lation on  another. 

3.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  that  those  prejudices  which 
made  the  introduction  of  a  theocbact  so  easy,  occasioned  as  easy  a 
defection  from  it.  In  which,  I  had  occasion  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  worship  of  tutelary  gods;  and  of  that  tcfo/o/i^  wherewith  the  Israel- 
ites were  so  obstinately  besotted. 

Both  of  which  discourses  serve  these  further  purposes:  the  farmery 
to  support  and  explain  what  hath  been  said  in  the  second  book  con- 
cerning ihe  pagan  intercommunity  ofworsMp;  and  the  latter  (besides' 
a  peculiar  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  third  volume*)  to  obviate  a  popular 
objection  of  unbelievers:  who,  from  this  circumstance,  of  the  perpetual 
defection  of  the  Israelites  into  idolatry,  would  infer,  that  God's  dispen- 
sation to  them  could  never  have  been  so  convictive  as  their  history 
represents  it;  the  objectors  having  taken  it  for  granted,  on  the  allowance 
of  believers,  that  this  idolatry  consisted  in  renouncing  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  renouncing  it  as  dissatisfied  with  its  truth.  Both  which  su[)posi- 
tions  are  here  shown  to  be  false.  This  affcnrds  an  occasion  to  confute  the 
false  reasoning  of  Liord  Bolingbrokc;  who,  from  this  frequent  lapse  into 
idolatry,  infers  such  a  defect  and  political  inabiHty  in  the  law,  as  shows 
its  pretence  to  a  divine  original  to  be  an  imposture. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  circumstxmccs  attending  its 
ereetiany  being  thus  explained,  we  come  next  to  inquire  concerning  its 
duration.  Here  we  show,  that,  in  strict  truth  and  propriety,  it  sub- 
sisted throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Jewish  economy,  even  to  tlie 
coming  of  Christ :  in  which  discourse,  the  contrary  opinions,  of  an  ear- 
lier abolition,  are  all  considered  and  confuted,  and  the  above  truth  sup- 

*  Conceniiiig  the  volume  hero  referred  to,  see  note  in  first  page  of  book  vii. 
VOL.  II.  2  M 
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ported  and  established.  In  the  course  of  this  reasoning,  it  is  ahowo, 
that  the  femous  prophecy  of  Jacob,  of  the  scepir^a  not  dq^arting  from 
Judah  till  the  coming  of  Shilohj  is  a  promise  or  declaration  of  the  ezis> 
tence  of  the  theocracy  till  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  as  the  truth  of 
this  interpretation  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  revelation,  all  the  dil^ 
ferent  senses  given  to  this  prophecy  are  examined,  and  shown  to  be 
erroneous.  And  the  last  of  them  being  one  borrowed  by  Dr  Sheilo^ 
bishop  of  LfOndon,  and  received  into  his  book  of  the  Ute  amd  Iniemi  ef 
Prophecy y  is  particularly  discussed. 

The  use  to  be  hereafter  made  of  the  duration  of  the  tkeoeraeg  to  the 
coming  of  Christy  is  to  enforce,  by  this  circumstance,  amongst  many 
others,  the  connexion  between  the  two  religions :  a  truth,  though  too 
much  neglected,  yet  incumbent  on  every  rational  defender  of  xevdatkNi 
to  support. 

The  argument  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  peeuUar  eomit 
quences  attending  the  administration  of  a  theocracy,  which  brings  as  yet 
nearer  to  our  point.  Here  it  is  shown,  that  one  necessary  eomeeqmemei 
was  an  extbaordinart  providence.  And  agreeably  to  this  dedac- 
tion  from  the  nature  ofthingxy  we  find,  that  holy  scripture,  does  mfmtt^ 
exhibit  this  very  representation  of  (rod's  government  of  Judea;  and  thai 
there  are  many  favourable  circumstances  in  the  character  of  the  Hebrew 
people  to  induce  us  to  believe  the  representation  to  be  true.  Heic^ 
many  cloudy  cavils  of  the  three  doctors,  Sykes,  Stkbbihq,  and 
RuTHERFORTH,  are  occasionally  removed  and  dispersed.  But  the  atten- 
tive reader  will  observe,  that  my  argument  does  not  require  me  to  prove 
more  in  this  place,  than  that  holy  scripture  represents  an  extraordiaarjf 
providence  to  have  been  administered.  The  proof  of  its  real  admini- 
stration is  established  by  the  biedium  of  my  thesis,  the  omisekm  of  ike 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Which  answew 
all  objections  as  to  our  inadequate  conceptions  of  such  an  administra- 
tion ;  as  well  as  to  certain  passages  of  scripture  that  seem  to  clash  with 
its  general  representation  of  it.  Yet  both  these  sort  of  objections  aie, 
however,  considered  ex  abundanti. 

As  important  as  the  fact  is,  to  our  present  purpose  of  an  extraor- 
dinary providence  thus  represented,  it  has  still  a  further  use,  when 
employed  amongst  those  distinguishing  marks  of  the  truth  of  Moses'i 
divine  mission  in  general :  for  it  shows  us,  the  unnecessary  trouble  and 
hazard  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  had  that  mission  been  feigned. 
Had  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  lawgivers,  only  pretended  to  iiupira- 
Hony  he  had  then  no  occasion  to  propagate  the  belief  of  an  extraordimary 
providence;  a  dispensation  so  easy  to  be  confuted.  But  by  deviatiog 
from  tlieir  practice,  and  announcing  to  his  people,  that  their  imielosy 
God  was  become  their  Kino,  he  laid  himself  under  a  neceosiQr  of  UmEk- 
ing  an  extraordinary  providence;  a  dead  weight  upon  an  imposture, 
which  nothing  but  downright  foUy  could  have  brought  him  to  undefgo. 

To  proceed.    After  liaving  laid  this  strong  and  neoessaiy  fMimlatfi^ 
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we  come  at  length  dibectly  to  the  point  in  question.  If  the  Jewish 
govemibent  were  a  theocracy,  administered^  as  it  must  be,  by  an 
exiracrdinary  providence^  the  next  consequence  is,  that  temporax. 
BBWAmDS  Ain>  PUNISHMENTS,  and  not  futubs,  were  the  sanction  of 
Uieir  law  and  religion.  Thus  far,  therefore,  have  our  considerations  on 
the  nahire  alone  of  the  Jewish  government  conducted  us:  and  it  in 
almost  to  our  journey's  end:  for  it  fairly  brings  us  up  to  the  proof  of 
oar  two  MiNott  propositions.  So  necessary,  as  the  reader  now  sees,  is 
the  long  discourse  of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  government. 

But,  to  prevent  all  cavil*  the  argument  goes  on,  and  proves  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish^ 
m^eniSy  which  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  sanction  of 
the  Jewish  economy,  was  not  in  fact  contained  in  it  at  all:  nay  further, 
that  it  was  puaposEiiY  omitted  by  the  great  lawgiver.  '  This  is  proved 
from  several  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  law. 

And  here,  more  fully  to  evince,  that  Moses,  who,  it  is  seen,  studiously 
omitted  the  mention  of  it,  was  well  apprised  of  its  importance,  I  show, 
that  the  punishment  of  chiij>b£N  for  the  sins  of  their  parents 
was  brought  into  this  institution  purposely  to  afford  some  advantages  to 
government,  which  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  as  it  is  found  in  all 
other  societies,  amply  supplies.  This,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives 
farther  strength  to  the  position  of  no  future  state  in  the  Mosaic  dispen^ 
sationy  gives  the  author  a  fsdr  occasion  of  vindicating  the  justice  and 
equity  of  the  law  of  punishing  children  for  the  sins  of  tlieir  parents; 
and  of  proving  the  perfect  agreement  between  Moses  and  the  prophets 
RzKRTBi*  and  Jeremiah,  concerning  it;  which  hath  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  stumbling-block  of  infidelity. 

But  we  now  advance  a  step  further,  and  show,  that  as  Moses  did  not 
teadi,  yea  forbore  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future,  state  of  rewards  and 
ffonishments,  so  neither  had  the  ancient  Jews,  that  is  to  say,  the  body 
of  the  people,  any  knowledge  of  it.  The  proof  is  striking,  and  scarce  to 
be  remsted  by  any  party  or  profession  but  that  of  the  system-maker. 
The  Bible  contains  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  this  people,  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  great  captivity;  not  only  the  history  of  public 
oocurrences,  but  the  lives  of  private  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  conditions,  characters,  and  complexions ;  in  the  adventures  of  vir- 
gins, matrons,  kings,  soldiers,  scholars,  parents,  merchants,  husbandmen. 
They  are  given  too  in  every  circumstance  of  life ;  captive,  victorious, 
in  sickness  and  in  health ;  in  full  security,  and  amidst  impending  dan- 
gers, plunged  in  civil  business,  or  retired  and  sequestered  in  the  service 
of  religion*  Together  with  their  story  we  have  their  compositions  like- 
wise: in  one  place  we  hear  their  triumphal,  in  another  their  penitential 
etrains.  Here  we  have  their  exultations  for  blessings  received ;  there, 
their  deprecations  of  evil  apprehended:  here  they  urge  their  moral  pre- 
cepts to  their  contemporaries;  and  there  again,  tliey  treasure  up  tlieir 
prophecies  and  predictions  for  the  use  of  posterity;   and  on  each, 
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denounce  the  threatenings  and  promises  of  Heaven.  Yet  in  none  of 
these  different  circumstances  of  life,  in  none  of  these  various  casts  of 
composition,  do  we  ever  find  them  acting  cm  the  motives,  or  influeneed 
by  the  prospect,  of  a  futukb  state:  or  indeed,  ezpressii^  the  least 
hopes  or  fears,  or  even  common  curiosity,  concerning  it:  but  everything 
they  do  or  say  respects  the  present  life  only;  the  good  and  ill  of  which 
are  the  sole  objects  of  their  pursuits  and  aversions. 

The  strength  of  this  argument  is  still  further  supported  by  a  view  of 
the  general  history  of  mankind ;  and  particularly  of  those  nadons  most 
resembling  the  Jewish  in  their  genius  and  circumstances:  in  which  we 
find  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was 
always  pushing  on  its  influence.  It  was  their  constant  viaticum  through 
life;  it  stimulated  them  to  war,  and  spirited  their  songs  of  triumph;  it 
made  them  insensible  of  pain,  immovable  in  danger,  and  superior  to  the 
approach  of  death. 

This  is  not  all:  we  observe,  that  even  in  the  Jewish  annals,  when  this 
doctrine  was  become  national,  it  made  as  considerable  a  figure  in  their 
history,  as  in  that  of  any  other  nation. 

It  is  still  further  urged,  that  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  merely  on 
the  negative  silence  of  the  Bible  history ;  it  is  supported  on  the  poniive 
declarations  contained  in  it;  by  which  the  sacred  writers  plainly  dis- 
cover that  there  was  no  popular  expectation  of  a  fiUure  siaie  or  return 
rectian. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  come  to  the  New.  By  the  writers  of 
which  it  appears,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments DID  NOT  MAKE  FART  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

Their  evidence  is  divided  into  two  ports;  the^r*^,  proving  that 
TEMPORAL  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation ;  the  second  that  it  had  no  other.  And  thus  with  the  most 
direct  and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  two  bunob  propositions,  the 
fifth  book  concludes. 

VI.  But  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  supports  of  prejudice 
against  this  important  truth,  the  sixth  and  last  book  of  this  volume  \» 
employed  in  examining  all  those  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
which  had  been  commonly  urged  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  did  make  fart  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. 

And  amongst  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  fiEmoious  passage  of  the 
xixth  chapter  of  Job,  concerning  a  resurrection  (as  it  lias  been  commonly 
understood)  holding  a  principal  place,  it  was  judged  expedient,  for  the 
reasons  there  given,  to  examine  that  matter  to  the  bottom.  This  neces- 
sarily brought  on  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  genius  of  that 
book;  WHEN  written,  and  to  what  furpose.  By  the  aid  of  which 
inquiry,  a  fair  account  is  given  of  the  sense  of  that  famous  text,  consis- 
tent i»nth  our  general  proposition. 

But  the  whole  discourse  on  the  book  of  Job  hath  this  further  nae:  it 
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provides  a  strong  support  and  illustration  of  what  will  be  hereafter 
delivered  concerning  the  gradual  decay  of  the  extraordinofry  protd- 
dence  firom  the  time  of  Satdy  to  the  return  from  the  great  captivity. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  The  discourse  hath  yet  a  further  use,  with  regard 
to  revelation  in  general.  For  the  explaining,  how  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  doctrine  were  opened  by  degrees,  fully  obviates  the  calumnies  of 
those  two  leaders  in  infidelity,  Tindal  and  Collins;  who  pretend, 
that  the  heads  and  governors  of  the  Jews  refined  their  old  doctrines 
concerning  the  Deity,  and  invented  new  ones,  just  as  the  priests  im- 
proved in  knowledge,  or  the  people  advanced  in  curiosity;  or  as  l^oth 
were  better  taught  by  the  instructions  they  received  from  their  masters 
in  the  country  whither  they  were  led  away  captive. 

The  discourse  of  Job  being  of  this  importance,  we  were  led  to  sup- 
port all  the  parts  of  it,  from  the  attacks  of  various  writers,  who  had 
attempted  to  confute  it. 

The  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  texts  are  gone  through  with  greater 
dispatch,  being  divided  into  two  parts.  1.  Such  as  are  supposed  to 
teach  the  separate  existence,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  immortality  of  the 
aouL  And,  2.  Such  as  are  supposed  to  teach  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  puniskments,  together  with  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  In  the 
course  of  which  examination,  much  light,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  thrown 
both  on  the  particular  texts  and  on  the  general  question. 

From  the  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  argument  proceeds  to 
examine  those  of  the  New :  amongst  which,  the  fieunous  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  forgotten;  the  sense  of  which  is 
cleared  up,  to  oppose  to  the  inveterate  mistakes  of  systematical  divines: 
and  here,  occasion  is  taken  to  explain  the  nature  of  St  PavJUs  reasoning 
against  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  converts;  a  matter  of  highest  moment 
for  a  right  understanding  of  this  apostle's  letters  to  the  several  churches; 
and  for  the  further  illustration  of  the  general  argument. 

As  in  all  this,  nothing  is  taught  or  insinuated  which  opposes  the  doc- 
trine of  our  excellent  church,  common  decency  required  that  this  con- 
fbrmity  should  be  fully  shown  and  largely  insisted  on. 

Having  tha*efore,  all  along,  gone  upon  this  principle,  *'  that  though 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  made  no  part  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  yet  that  the  law  had  a  spiritual  meaning;  though  not 
seen  or  understood  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  come.  Hence  the  ntual 
law  received  the  nature,  and  afforded  the  efRcacy  of  piiorHECY :  in  the 
interim  (as  is  shown)  the  mystery  of  the  gospel  is  occasionally  revealed^  by 
God,  to  his  chosen  servants,  the  fathers  and  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
nation ;  and  the  dawnings  of  it  gradually  opened  by  the  prophets,  to  the 
people."  Having,  I  say,  gone,  all  the  way,  upon  this  principle,  I  show, 
from  the  seventh  abticle  of  religion^  that  it  is  the  very  doctrine  of 
our  excellent  church. 

And  in  explaining  that.part  of  the  abticle  which  says,  that  t/iey  are 
not  to  be  heard  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
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promises^  I  support  this  doctrine  by  the  case  of  Abraham,  who,  oar 
blessed  Master  tells  us,  rejoiced  to  see  his  day,  and  saw  it  and  was  glad. 

Here,  I  attempt  to  prove,  in  illustration  of  this  text,  that  the  amaiiawi 
to  Abraham  to  offer  Isaac  was  merely  an  information  given,  at  Abra- 
ham's earnest  request,  in  a  represenUUive  a^ft'on,  instead  of  wordSi^  of  the 
BEDEMPTioN  OF  MANKIND  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  erosi. 
Which  interpretation,  if  it  be  the  true  one,  is,  I  think,  the  noblest  proof 
that  ever  was  given,  of  the  habmont  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

From  this  long  dissertation,  besides  the  immolate  purpose  of  raidi* 
eating  the  doctrine  of  our  national  church,  in  \ti  seventh  ariieia^  we  gain 
these  two  advantages ;  1 .  The  first  of  which  is,  supporting  a  teal  and 
essential  conneacion  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  reBgions. 
2.  The  other  is,  disposing  the  deists  to  think  more  favourably  of  revida- 
tion,  when  they  see,  in  this  interpretation  of  the  command,  all  thetf  ob- 
jections to  this  part  of  Abraham's  story  overthrown. 

The  matter  being  of  this  high  importance,  it  was  proper  to  &l  my  in- 
terpretation on  such  principles  as  would  leave  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  or  objection :  and  this  was  to  be  done  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
those  various  modes  of  information  in  use  amongst  the  amnents ;  lor 
which  explanation,  a  proper  ground  had  been  laid  in  the  diseourse  on  die 
hieroglyphics  in  the  fourth  book.  To  all  this  (for  the  reason  here  given) 
is  subjoined  a  continued  refutation  of  all  that  Dr  Stebbing  has  been  able 
to  urge  against  this  idea  of  the  command. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  dissertation,  which  afibrds  so  many  new  open- 
ings into  the  truths  of  revelation  ii\  general,  and  so  many  additional 
supports  to  the  argument  of  the  divine  legation  in  particular,  hath  an- 
other very  important  use.  It  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  long 
discourse  which  follows,  concerning  prophecy. 

In  this  (which  is  the  last  of  the  present  volume*)  I  have  attempted  to 
clear  up  and  vindicate  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  types  in  action, 
and  secondary  senses  in  speech :  for  on  the  truth  and  propriety  of  these 
depends  the  divine  original  of  the  ancient  Jewish  pbophecies  concerning 
Christ.  A  matter  much  needing  a  support:  for  though  the  greater  part 
of  these  prophecies  confessedly  relate  to  Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  tense, 
yet  had  some  men  of  name,  and  in  the  interests  of  religion,  throogh 
ignorance  of  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  such  senses,  rashly  coneurred 
with  modern  Judaism  and  infidelity,  to  give  them  all  up  as  iUo^ieal  and 
enthusiastic,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  very  foundation  of  Chbis- 

TIANITT. 

In  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  I  had  occasion  to  examine,  and  was 
enabled,  on  the  principles  here  laid  down,  to  confute  Mr  Collinses 
famous  work  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Reiigian, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  plausible  books  ever  written  amongst  us,  against 
our  holy  faith;  he  having  borrowed  the  argument,  and  stolen  aU  the 
•  Volume  !f.  of  the  Afst  edition  ended  with  the  pratent  book,  book  vi. 
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reasooiiig  upoirit,  from  the  most  sagacious  of  the  modem  rabbins;  who 
pretend  that  none  of  the  prophecies  can  relate  to  Jesus  in  any  other 
lease  than  a  secondary;  and  that  a  secondary  sense  is  illogical  and 
fimaiieaL-^H&d  I  done  no  more,  in  this  \dng  work,  than  explain  and 
dflur  Qp,  as  I  have  done,  this  much  embarrassed  and  most  important 
quettiQii .  of  the  Jewish  prophecies  which  relate  to  Christ,  and  to  the 
Christian  diqiensation,  I  should  have  thought  my  time  and  labour  well 
employed ;  so  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  our  holy  faith,  is  the  set- 
ting this  matter  on  its  true  foundation.  Thus  much  may  be  said  in 
fitvour  of  this  large  dissertation  considered  in  itself  alone :  but,  as  part 
of  the  argument  of  the  dkfine  legation  of  Moses,  it  has  these  more  imme- 
diate uses: 

1.  To  show,  that  those  who  contend,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  was  revealed  to  the  early  Jews,  destroy  all  use  and  reason 
cfa  secondary  sense  of  prophecies  ;  for  how  shall  it  be  certainly  known 
from  the  prophecies  themselves,  that  they  contain  double  senses^  but 
from  this  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  old  lam  was  preparatory  to,  and 
the  rudiments  o(  the  new  ?  Or  how  shall  this  relation  between  these 
tfoo  lams  be  certainly  known,  but  from  the  evidence  of  this  contested 
truth,  thai  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ofremards  and  punishments  is 
not  to  he  found  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation?  So  close  a  dependence 
have  all  these  cs^ital  principles  on  one  another. 

2.  The  other  more  immediate  reason  for  this  dissertation  on  types  and 
secondary  senses  was  this:  as  I  had  shown,  that  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  not  revealed  under  any  part  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
otherwise  than  by  those  modes  of  information;  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  show  the  real  connexion  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  (the 
truth,  of  the  latter  religion  depending  on  that  real  connexion)  to  prove 
those  modes  to  be  logical  and  rational.  For,  as  on  the  one  hand,  had 
the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  been  revealed  under  the  Mosaic 
economy,  Judaism  had  been  more  than  a  rudiment  of,  and  preparation 
to^  Christianity :  so  on  the  other,  had  no  covert  intimations,  at  all,  been 
given  of  the  doctrine,  it  had  been  less:  that  is,  the  dependency  and  con- 
nexion between  the  two  religions  had  not  been  sufficiently  marked  out  and 
ascertained.  With  this  dissertation  therefore,  so  important  in  its  use  and 
application,  the  sixth  and  last  book  of  the  second  volume  concludes. 

Thus  the  readeb,  at  length,  may  see  how  regularly,  and  intently, 
these  two  volumes  have  been  carried  on :  *  for  though  the  author  (whose 
passion  is  not  so  much  a  fondness  for  his  own  conceived  argamenty  as  for 
the  honour  and  support  of  religion  itself)  hath  neglected  no  fair  occasion 
of  enforcing  every  collateral  circumstance,  which  might  serve  to  illustrate 
the  truth  oi  revelation  in  general;  yet  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  end, 
but  as  the  precept  for  conducting  the  most  regular  works  directs, 

Sentper  ad  eventum  feMtinai, 

This  volume  too,  like  the  first,  I  thought  fit  to  publish  alone,  not 

*  That  is,  biiokB  i,  ij,  iii,  iv,  r,  ri. 
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merely  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  was  a  complete  and  entire  woik  of  it- 
self, which  eocplained  the  nature  and  genine  of  the  Jemuh  contiiimtiem  ;  b«t 
for  this  additional  one,  that  \t  fairly  ended  and  completed  the 

For  the  first  volume  having  proved  the  BfAjOB,  and  the  seeond 
the  MINOR  propositions  of  the  two  stixooisms;  my  logic  teaches  bk  to 
think,  that  the  concIiUSion  follows  of  course,  viz.  That  tkb  Jxwmi 

BBLIOiON  ANB  SOCIETY  WERE  8UPFOETED  BY  AN  EXTBAOBDIHABY  rBO- 
VIDBNCE. 

Or  put  it  in  another  light; — Having  proved  my  three  principal  pro- 
positions, 

I.  <<  That  the  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  oi  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society; 

II.  '*  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise  and  learned  nations 
of  antiquity,  have  concurred  in  believing,  and  teaching,  that  this  doe- 
trine  was  of  such  use  to  civil  society; 

III.  <*  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punislunents 
is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic  diqwnsation;'' 

The  conclusion  is,  that  therefore  tbe  law  op  Moses  is  of  btvibb 

OBialNAI.. 

A  CONCLUSION  which  necessarily  follows  the  premises  ooulaioed  ia 
these  three  propositions.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  evidence  of  their 
truth  proving  so  various,  extending  so  wide,  and  having  been  drawD  out 
to  so  great  a  length ;  what  between  inattention  and  prejudice,  the  afgu- 
ment,  here  brought  to  its  final  issue,  hath  been  generally  nnderstood  to 
be  left  imperfect ;  and  the  conclusion  of  it  reserved  for  another  virfame. 
Yet  a  very  moderate  share  of  reflection  might  have  led  the  candid  reader 
to  understand,  that  I  had  here  effectually  p^formed  what  I  had  promised, 
namely,  to  demonstbate  the  divine  legation  of  Moses.  For  if  it 
be  indeed  proved,  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  civil  society,  under  the  ordinary  government  of  providence 
— That  all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  matter — That  the 
Mosaic  institution  was  without  this  support,  and  that  yet  it  did  not  want 
it, — What  follows  but  that  the  Jewish  affairs  were  administered  by  an 
extraordinary  providence,  distributing  reward  and  punishment  with  an 
equal  hand ;  and  consequently  that  the  mssioN  of  Moses  was  divihb  ? 

However  the  complaint  against  the  author,  for  not  having  performed 
his  convention  with  tlie  public,  became  pretty  general.  To  which  a 
great  deal  might  be  said,  and  perhaps  to  little  purpose.  The  following 
tale  will  put  it  in  the  fairest  light.  In  a  solemn  treaty  lately  concluded 
between  the  governor  of  one  of  our  American  provinces  and  the  neigh- 
bouring savages,  it  had,  it  seems,  been  stipulated,  that  the  settlement 
should  supply  those  warrior-tribes  with  a  certain  number  of  good  and 
serviceable  muskets.  Which  engagement  was  so  ill  performed,  that  at 
their  next  general  meeting,  the  chiefs  of  the  barbarians  complained,  that, 
tliuugh  indeed  the  colony  had  sent  them  the  number  of  muskets  agreed 
upon,  yet,  on  examination,  they  were  all  found  to  be  9citkoui  loek$. 
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This  nischaooe  (occasioned  by  the  muskets  and  the  locks  being  put  into 
two  diffeieiit  cargoes)  the  governor  promised  should  be  redressed.  It 
waa  redressed  accordingly ;  and  the  locks  sought  out,  and  sent.  He  now 
flattered  himself  that  all  cause  of  umbrage  was  effectually  removed; 
wiMtn,  at  their  next  meeting,  he  was  entertiuned  with  a  fresh  complaint, 
tibat  the  colony  had  fraudulently  sent  them  locks  wiihout  muskets.  The 
tnidi  wasy  this  brave  people,  of  unimpeached  morals,  were  only  defective 
in  their  military  logic;  they  had  not  the  dexterity,  till  they  were  first 
shown  the  way,  to  put  the  metfor  of  the  musket  and  the  minor  of  the 
mosket-lock  together;  and  from  thence  to  draw  the  concluding  trigger. 

Bat  tfaenit  will  be  said,  <'  If,  as  is  here  pretended,  the  FBSBasBS  have  been 
indeed  proved,  in  these  two  volumes,  with  all  the  detail  which  their  im- 
portance required,  and  with  all  the  evidence  which  a  moral  subject  can 
supply;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore,  established  with  all  the  convic- 
tion which  the  laws  of  logic  are  able  to  enforce;  why  was  another  volume 
promised?  for  no  other  end,  as  would  seem,  than  to  mislead  a  well- 
meaning  reader,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  an  argument  already  ended." 

It  was  promised  for  a  better  purpose — to  remove  all  conceivable  ob- 
jeetums  agtunst  the  conclusion,  and  to  throw  in  every  collateral  light 
apofi  thervEUiSES.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  truth;  and  another,  to 
nkDoe  her  pretended  friends.  .  He  who  defends  revelation  has  many 
prejudices  to  encounter;  but  he  who  defends  it  by  reason  only,  has  many 

iiior6« 

[ill.]  The  thibd  and  last  volume,  therefore,  is  destined  to  support 
what  hath  been  already  proved:  not,  as  has  been  absurdly  suggested,  to 
coDtinae  and  conclude  an  unfinished  argument. 

It  consists  of  three  books,  like  each  of  the  preceding  volumes. 

1.  The  seventh  book*  therefore  is  employed  in  supporting  the  major 
and  the  minor  propositions  of  the  first  syllogism:  in  a  continued  history 
of  the  BSLioious  OPINIONS  of  the  Jews,  firom  the  time  of  the  earlier 
pr€phet$y  who  first  gave  some  dark  intimations  of  a  different  dispensa- 
tioiiy  to  the  time  of  the  Maceabeesy  when  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  was  become  national. 

2.  The  eighth  book  is  employed  in  supporting  the  major  and  bcinor 
propositions  of  the  second  syllogism,  in  which  is  considered  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Moses  and  the  genius  of  the  law,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  or  has  a  relation  to  the  character  of  the  lawgiver.  Under  this 
latter  head,  is  contained  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  those  who  may 
object,  "  That  a  revealed  religion  with  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  unworthy  the  divine  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed." 

3.  The  ninth  and  last  book  explains  at  large  the  nature  and  genius  of 
the  Christian  dispensation:!  for  having,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book,  examined  the  pretended  ueasons  (offered  both  by  believers  and 
unbelievers  to  evade  my  conclusion)  for  omitting  the  doctrine  of  a  future 

*  The  viith  and  viiith  books,  according  to  tho  plan  here  drawn  out  by  the  author,  weru 
never  composed.  t  'ihis  book  ii  the  viitli  of  this  edition. 
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state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  I  was  na- 
turally and  necessarily  led  t6  inquire  into  the  true.  For  now,  it  might 
be  finally  objected,  "  That  though,  under  an  extraordinary  proYidence, 
there  might  be  no  occasion  for  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  in  support 
of  religion,  or  for  the  ends  of  government ;  yet  as  that  doctrine  is  a  irutkj 
and  consequently,  under  every  regimen  of  providence,  use/ulj  it  seons 
hard  to  conceive,  that  the  religious  leader  of  the  Jews,  because  as  a£ai9- 
ffiver  he  could  do  without  it,  that  therefore,  as  a  divincy  he  would  omit 
it."  The  objection  is  of  weight  in  itself,  and  receives  additional  mo- 
ment from  what  hath  been  observed  in  the  fifth  book,  concerning  the 
'  reason  of  the  law  of  punishing  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  pare/Us, 
I  held  it  therefore  insufficient  barely  to  reply,  "  Moses  omitted  it,  that 
his  law  might  thereby  stand,  throughout  all  ages,  an  invincible  moira- 
ment  of  the  truth  of  his  pretences:"  but  proceeded  to  explain  the  obbat 
ATm  FRiNCiFAii  rcason  of  the  omission.  And  now,  venium  ad  ykmoou 
est. 

The  whole  concludes  with  one  general  but  distinct  view  of  the  entire 
course  of  (rod's  universal  economy  from  Adam  to  Christ.  In.whidi  it 
is  shown,  that  if  Moses  were,  in  truth,  sent  from  God,  he  eould  not  teaek 
a  future  state;  that  doctrine  being  out  of  his  commission,  and 
for  him  who  was  at  the  head  of  another  dispensation,  by  which  ^fif 
immortality  was  to  be  brought  to  life. 

This  discourse,  besides  the  immediate  purpose  of  supporting  and  il- 
lustrating the  AROUBfENT  here  completed,  serves  another  end,  which  I 
had  in  view,  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  whole  work :  which  was 
to  explain  and  discriminate  the  distinct  and  various  natures  of  the 
PAGAN,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religions:  the  pagan  having 
been  considered  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  Jewish  in  the  second ;  the 
Christian  is  reserved  for  the  third  and  last.  Let  me  conclude  there- 
fore, in  an  address  to  my  reverend  brethren,  with  the  words  of  an  an- 
cient apologist:*  Quid  nobis  invidemus,  si  Veritas  Divinitatis,  nottri 
temporis  eetate  maturuit?  Fruamur  bono  nostro,  et  recti  sententiam 
temperemus:  cohibeatur  suferstitio,  impietas  expietur,  vera  reu- 
Gio  reservetur. 

*  Minucius  Felix. 


END  OF  THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 


APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

Ah  excellent  writer  having  /reefy  and  candidly  ejtamimed  the  late  Bishop  of  London's 
eoUeetion  of  sermons,  and  in  page  166  of  his  Examination,  asked  this  question;  JFkene 
Ottiairy  ever  pumahed  by  the  mayulraie  hut  under  the  Jewith  economy  f  The  Oxford 
r,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Prelectiont,  concerning  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  He* 
r,  thinks  fit  to  give  the  following  answer: — *'  It  was  punished  under  the  economy  of 
the  patriarchs,  in  the  families  »nd  under  the  dominion  of  Abraham,  Melchisedec  and  Job. 
Idelatry  spreading  wider  and  wider,  Abraham  was  called  by  God  from  Chaldea,  for  tUi 
end,  to  be  the  father  of  a  people,  which,  divided  fi*om  all  others,  might  continue  to  worship 
Um  tme  God ;  to  be  set  up  for  an  exemplar  of  true  religion,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  testf- 
meny  %ptagX  the  worship  of  vain  deities.  Was  not  Abraham,  therefore,  (exercising  the 
aoTUii6MTT  in  his  own  family)  to  punish  idolatry  ?  Were  not  Melchisedec  and  Job,  and 
Ail  the  SOTEBXIGNS  of  tribes  m  that  time,  who  still  retained  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
tiw  tme  God,  amidst  the  general  defection  of  all  the  sorromiding  people,  to  take  care  that 
tMr  own  did  not  backslide  ?  To  curb  ofienders,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  obstinate, 
the  BSBKLU0V8,  and  on  all  those  who  spread  abroad  the  contagion  of  this  vice." — Ad  quBS- 
tfonem  respondetur :  Sub  economia  patriarcharum ;  in  familiis,  et  sub  Dominatu  Abraham!, 
Melchisedechi,  Jobi,  csterorumque.  Ingniente  idololatria  divinitus  evocabatur  ex  Chaldoa 
Abrahamos:  eum  in  finem,  ut  fieret  pater  gentis,  qusB  ab  aliis  omnibus  divisa,  vemm 
Deum  coleret,  publicum  proponeret  exemplum  pune  religionis,  contraque  cultum  vanorum 
wnnimim  testimonium  perhiberet.  Nonne  erat  igitur  Abrshami,  in  sua  familia  prjncipa- 
TUM  exercentis  proprium  officium  et  muntn,  in  idololatriam  aniroadvertere?  Nonne  Mel- 
chiaedechi,  Jobi,  omniumque  tunc  temporis  in  suis  tribubus  Principum,  qui  veri  Dei 
eegnitlonem  et  cultum  in  communi  fere  gentium  circumvicinarum  defectioue  adhuc  reti- 
Detent,  cavere,  ne  sul  deficerent;  coercere  delinquentes ;  obstinatoe  et  rebelles,  et  sceleris 
contagionem  propagantes,  supplicio  afficere? — Supplementum  ad  primam  Pralectionum 
Edilimtm:  JiddU,  EditionU  secunda,  312. 

This  is  so  pleasant  an  answer,  and  so  little  needing  the  masterly  hand  of  the  examiner, 
to  correct,  that  a  few  strictures,  in  a  cursory  note^  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  do  the 


1.  Tiie  ejfomifter,  to  prove,  I  suppose,  that  the  book  of  Job  was  a  dramatic  work,  written 
long  after  the  time  of  the  patriarch,  asks ;  fFhere  utae  idolatry  ever  punished  by  the  m  aow- 
TBATx,  but  under  the  Jewish  economy  f  The  professor  answers,  //  toas  punished  under 
the  Jobban  xconomt.  And  he  advances  nothing  without  proof.  Does  not  Job  himself 
say,  that  idolatry  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge  ?  The  examiner  replies,  that 
the  Job  who  says  this,  is  an  airy  phantom,  raised  for  other  purposes  than  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  the  patriarchal  times.  The  professor  maintains  that  they  are  all  asses,  with  ears 
as  long  %A  father  Harduin^s,  who  cannot  see  that  this  is  the  true  and  genuine  old  Job.— 
In  good  time.  Sub  judice  lis  est :  and  while  it  is  so,  I  am  afraid  the  learned  professor 
BBGS  THE  QUESTION ;  wheu,  to  prove  that  idolatry  was  punished  by  the  magistrate,  out  of 
the  land  of  Judea,  he  affirms  tiiat  king  Job  punished  it.  If  he  say,  he  does  not  rest  his 
assertion  on  this  passage  of  the  book  of  Job  alone,  but  on  the  sacred  records,  from  whence 
he  concludes  that  those  civil  magistrates,  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  punished  idolatry: 
I  shall  own  he  acts  fairly,  in  putting  them  all  upon  the  same  footing;  and  on  what  ground 
that  stands,  we  shall  now  see. 

2.  The  examiner  says ;  fFhere  was  idolatry  ever  punished  by  the  magistratCf  but  under 
the  Jewish  economy?  A  question  equivalent  to  this, — "  Where  was  idolatry  punished  by 
the  civil  magistrate  on  the  established  laws  of  the  state,  but  in  Judea  ?"  To  which  the 
professor  replies, — "  It  was  punished  by  all  the  patriarchal  monarchs,  by  king  Job,  king 
Abraliam,  and  lung  Melchisedec." 

Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkin. 

But  here,  not  one,  save  the  last,  had  so  much  as  a  nominal  title  to  civil  Aiagistracy:  and 
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this  last  drops,  as  it  were,  firom  the  clouds,  without  lineage  or  parentafe;  to  that,  thoicli 
of  divincy  yet  certainly  not  a  monarch  of  the  true  stamp,  by  hereditary  right.  The  critk 
therefore  fails  in  his  first  pointy  which  is,  finding  out  civil  magistrates  to  do  his  hienrchicd 
drudgery. 

3.  But  let  us  admit  our  pro/etacr'*  right  of  inrestiture,  to  confer  this  high  offioBt  nd 
then  see  how  he  proves,  that  these  his  lieges  punished  the  crime  of  idolatry  by  civil  punish- 
ment. Abraham,  and  the  patriarchs  his  descendants,  come  first  imder  considcntkaL 
What!  says  he,  w(u  not  AWaham^  exercising  the  soverkignty  in  hit  oi9m/mmiljf,h 
punish  idolatry  f  Hobbes  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  (save  our  professor)  who  holds  thift 
**  Abraham  had  a  right  to  prescribe  to  his  family  what  religion  they  should  be  of,  to  ttll 
them  wtiat  was  the  word  of  God,  and  to  punish  those  who  countenanced  way  doctrine  wkidi 
he  had  forbidden." — Leviath.  chap.  40. — But  God  speaking  of  Abraham,  sajri,  /  kmam  tkei 
he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  ktep  the  w&y  sf 
the  Lordf  Sfc.  Gen.  xviii.  19.  And  Hobbes  and  our  professor,  I  suppoee*  regard  this  de- 
claration as  a  clear  proof  of  the  divine  doctrine  of  restraint  in  matters  of  nUghai;  cspe- 
cially  when  interpreted  by  their  darling  text  o(—/oroe  them  to  enter  in.  On  Ui  emiswrf, 
those  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  toleratian,  hold  it  to  bt  a  waen  tiitiwiy 
(a  glorious  one  indeed)  of  Abraham's  pious  and  parental  care  to  instruct  his  tutiilf  in  the 
law  of  God.  And  it  is  well  it  can  go  for  no  more,  or  I  should  fear  the  leamsd  prdasHr 
would  have  brought  in  Isaac  as  a  backslider  to  idolatry ;  and  his  father's  laring  him  sn  tfct 
sacrificial  pile,  as  a  kind  of  auto  dafe.  Now,  except  in  these  two  places  of  Ahnhsoa's  his- 
tory, of  such  wonderful  force  to  support  intolerant  principles,  the  patriarch  appsen  In  al 
others  so  averse  to  this  inquisitorial  spirit,  that  where  God  comes  down  to  dttitroy  ~ 
ihefttther  of  the  faithftd  intercedes,  with  the  utmost  importunity,  for  that 
well  as  incestuous  city.  The  truth  is  this:  The  usurped  right  of  punishing  Iw 
was  first  assumed  and  long  engixissed  by  idolaters.  And,  it  tradition  msiy  be  bsliete^ 
Abraham  himself  narrowly  escaped  the/f»  for  preaching  against  its  divinity.  Bat  this  Is 
not  'all.  From  his  o«vn  conduct,  and  from  the  conduct  of  his  posterity,  he  seems  to  base 
made  one  part  of  that  fidelity  in  keeping  the  way  of  the  Lord  (fur  which  he  Is  se  noUy  di^ 
tinguished  by  God  himself)  to  consist  in  Incuhaiting  the  divine  doetrine  of  telsratien. 
When  Jacob  and  his  family,  without  leave-taking,  had  departed  from  Laban»  Radwl  itsis 
away  her  father's  gods.  The  old  man  foUowed  wad  overtook  them ;  and  eomplelnlng  ef  the 
theft,  Jacob  frankly  answered :  fFUh  whomsoever  thou  Jh^dest  thy  gods,  let  kirn  uai  fiwt. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  was  this  condemnation  on  the  ofiender  denounced  lor  idalahry,  or  fcr  lbs 
th^  ?  The  words  of  the  patriarch,  which  immediately  follow,  determine  this— JBc/Swenr 
brethren  discern  thou  what  is  thine,  with  me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  Well,  Racial,  by  a 
female  stratagem,  contrived  to  keep  her  father's  gods,  for  no  better  purpose,  we  may  be 
sure,  than  that  for  which  the  good  man  employed  so  much  pains  to  recover  them.  The 
theft,  indeed,  had  it  been  discovered,  vrould  have  been  punished  by  the  judge :  bat  as  iior  the 
idolatry,  which,  from  its  nature,  could  not  be  long  lUd,  the  silence  of  scripture  shews  it  to 
have  been  coram  non  judice.  And  so  far  was  Ilachel  from  being  doomed  to  the  firs,  that 
we  do  not  find,  even  her  gods  underwent  this  punishment. 

After  the  aflair  of  the  Shechemites,' Jacob,  by  God's  command,  goes  to  Bethel:  and  there, 
in  pious  emulation  of  his  grandfather's  care  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  the  text  tells  u>, 
he  commanded  his  household  as^  all  that  were  with  him,  to  put  away  the  strange  gods  f  rem 
amongst  them.     They  obeyed,  all  was  well ;  and  not  a  word  of  puniskmg  by  Ike  fudge. 

Indeed,  these  patriarchal  judges  were  much  better  employed,  and  more  anitaUy  to  their 
office,  in  punishing  civil  crimes  and  immoralities,  as  appears  from  the  adventore  of  Judah 
and  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar« 

Mblchisbdec's  story  is  a  short  one ;  he  is  just  brought  into  the  scene  to  bless  Abiiham 
in  his  return  from  conquest.  This  promises  but  ill.  Had  this  king  and  priest  rf  Salem 
been  brought  in  cursing,  it  had  had  a  better  appearance:  for,  I  think,  punisbinent  lur  opin- 
iuns,  which  generally  ends  in  h  fagot,  always  begins  with  a  curse.  But  we  may  be  miiiHr* 
perhaps  by  a  wrong  translatiun.  The  Hebrew  word  to  bless,  signifies  likewiae  to  eurse, 
and,  under  the  management  of  an  intolerant  priest,  good  things  easily  run  iiite  thrir  con- 
traries. What  follows,  is  his  taking  tithes  from  Abraham.  Nor  will  this  serve  our  purpose, 
unless  we  interpret  these  tUhes  into  Jines  for  nonconformity;  and  then,  by  the  blessing,  we 
can  easily  understand  absolution.  We  liave  seen  much  stranger  things  done  with  the  Bs' 
brew  verity.  \t  this  be  not  allowed,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  elicit  fire  and  fiigot  from  this 
adventure ;  for  I  think  there  is  no  inseparable  comiexion  between  tUhes  and  jifriwnft're, 
but  in  the  ideas  of  a  Quaker..— And  so  much  for  king  Melchisedec. 

But  the  learned  professor,  wlio  has  been  hardily  brought  up  in  the  keen  atmespbese  sf 
WHOLESOME  8E\'ERiTiics,  sod  early  taught  to  distinguish  between  de  facto  and  de  jme, 
thought  it  needless  to  inquire  \fiU>  facts,  when  he  was  secure  of  the  right.  And,  thereCorv, 
only  blightly  and  supercilious] v  asks;  '<  What!  was  not  Abraham,  by  his  veiy  ptrimeeig 
office,  to  punish  idohiry?     Wens  net  Mekhisodec  and  Job,  and  all  the  heeds  of  Uftss,  Is 
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d»  tbe  n«ie?"     Why,  no:  and  it  is  well  for  religion  thtt  they  were  not.     It  it  for  itt 
henoiir  that  such  a  let  of  persecuting  patrivchs  is  no  where  to  be  found,  Init  in  a  poetical 


4.  For  in  the  last  place,  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  these  patriarchs  did  not  defado 
(which  appears  finom  their  history),  so  they  oamld  nai  dejun  (which  appears  from  the  laws 
m  uktan  and  nations)  pmtuMh  idolairy  by  the  judge.  Because,  as  hath  been  shown,  idolatry 
to  not  amenable  to  ciril  justice,  but  where  it  becomes  crimen  kua  maj'estatis.  It  could 
DOi  bceome  the  crime  of  lese-mi^esty  under  the  patriarchs,  unless  they  had  been  gods  as 
well  M  KiMoa.  Indeed,  they  were  as  much  one  as  the  other.  However,  it  is  not  pretended 
UkU  their  government,  though  regal,  was  iheocratical  likewise.  The  patriarchs,  therafore, 
CO«ld  nApuMiek  idolairy  by  (he  judge. 

From  the  ewammer,  the  professor  (without  the  least  provocation  given  him)  proceeds  to 
tbe  author  of  the  Divine  Zsegation;  who,  he  will  show,  is  as  ignorant,  absurd,  and  nud- 
kniued,  as  father  Harduin  himself. 

The  aathor  of  the  Divine  Legation  had  said,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  observed 
dbrpmai,  in  imitating  the  manners  of  the  early  scene  which  he  had  proposed  to  adorn.  To 
tUSy  the  profesior  objects,—-"  I  can  never  bring  mjrself  to  allow  to  a  SBMi-BAaBARovs  fobt« 
writlDg  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  such  a  piece  of  subtilty  and  refinement."— A  mighty 
pieca  of  refinement  truly,  for  a  writer,  who  lays  his  scene  in  an  early  age,  to  paint,  the  best 
IM  could,  the  manners  of  that  age. — "  Besides  (says  the  professor),  which  is  the  principal 
pointy  the  style  savours  wonderfully  of  autiquity,  and  its  peculiar  character  is  a  certain 
primitive  and  noble  simplicity.  So  that  they  who  degrade  this  book  to  the  times  posterior 
to  .the  Babylonish  captivity,  seem  to  judge  almost  as  insanely  of  Hebrew  literature  as  father 
Hardufavdid  of  the  Raman,  who  ascribed  the  golden  poems  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest, 
to  the  iron  ages  of  tbe  monks." — ^Verum  poetae  semibarbaro  post  captivitatem  scribenti 
tantam  subtilitatem  ut  concedam,  impctrare  a  me  non  possum.  Porro  vero  stylus  poematis, 
^nod  vol  maadmum  est,  pnecipue  vetustatem  sapit ;  est  ejus  peculiaris  character  af;^u4irfut. 
Adao  at  qui  id  infra  captivitatem  Babylonicam  depriraunt,  non  multo  sanius  in  Hebraicie 
jfudkan  videantuTy  quam  in  Laiinie  Harduinus;  qui  aurea  Virgilii,  Horatii,  cisteronimque 
poematay  ferreis  monachorum  ssdcuHs  adscripsit.— /dlm»  ib. 

The  learned  professor  is  a  little  unlucky  in  his  comparison.  The  a|;e  of  Job,  as  fixed  by 
liim,  and  the  age  of  the  writer  of  Lis  history,  as  fixed  by  me,  run  exactly  parallel,  not  with 
the  times  of  Virgil  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  as  he  would  insinuate,  but  with  those  of  Ennius 
and  Ylrgil.  Job,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  lived  in  an  age  when  civil  society  was  but  beginning 
to  diow  itself,  and  what  is  more,  in  a  country  where  it  never  yet  was  formed :  and  Ezra 
(wliom  I  suppose  to  be  the  authM*  of  the  poem)  was  an  eminent  citizen  in  the  most  perfect 
civSi  government  in  the  world,  which  he  was  sent  home  to  restore,  laden  with  the  litenuy 
traaemres  of  the  east;  treasures  that  had  been  long  accumulating  under  the  warm  influence 
of  a  large  and  poweiful  empire.     From  this  second  transplantation  of  the  republic,  science 

SI  footing  in  Judea;  and  true  religion  took  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  uf  its  inhabitants, 
enceforward,  we  hear  no  more  of  their  absurd  idolatries.  A  strict  adherence  to  the  x<aw 
now  as  much  distinguished  them  from  others,  as  did  the  singularity  of  the  law  itself.  And 
a  stpdious  cultivation  of  Uie  language,  in  which  that  law  was  written,  as  naturally  followed, 
as  it  did  amongst  the  Saracens,  who  cultivated  the  Arabic  on  tiie  same  principle.  And  to 
nnderstand  how  great  this  was  in  both,  we  need  only  consider,  that  each  had  the  same  aver- 
aioo  to  a  translation  of  their  law  into  a  foreign  language.  It  is  true,  that  in  course  of  time, 
vrlien  the  Jewish  policy  was  abolished,  and  the  nation  was  become  vagabond  upon  earth, 
while  the  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  had  erected  a  great  empire,  a  manifest  diilorcnco  arose 
between  them,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  two  languages. — Yet  for  all  this,  the  professor 
calls  Esra  a  semi-barbarian;  though  we  agree  that  he  wrote  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Most  High;  amidst  the  last  blaze  indeed,  yet  in  the  full  lustre  of  expiring  prophecy. 

But  the  learned  professor  has  an  internal  argument  from  taste,*  full  as  good  as  the  other 
from  chronology.  "  The  book  of  Job  savours  of  antiquity,  and  those  who  cannot  relish  it, 
liave  as  depraved  a  taste  as  father  Ilarduin,  who  could  not  distinguish  partridge  from 
tiorse>flesh." 

The  truth  is,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  having,  for  many  ages,  been  the  mother- 
tongues  of  two  of  the  greatest  people  upon  earth  (who  had  shared  between  tliem  the  empires 
of  eloquence  and  of  arms)  became  daily  more  and  more  copious  by  the  cultivation  of  aits; 
and  less  and  less  pure  by  the  extension  of  commerce.  In  these  two  languages  there  yet 
renuuns  a  vast  number  of  writings  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  So  that  modern  critics  (in  the 
foremost  rank  of  whom  will  always  stand  the  incomparable  Bentiey)  had  by  long  applica- 
tion to  them,  through  their  various  and  progressive  refinements  and  depravations  from  age 
to  age,  acquired  a  certain  sagacity,  in  passing  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  time  of 
the  writer,  by  his  style  and  manner.     Now  pedantiy,  which  is  the  ape  of  criticism,  would 

*  See  what  hath  been  said  on  tliis  head  in  tltc  preceding  volume,  book  vl.  soc  2. 
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mimfc  the  same  talent  of  discernment,  in  the  narrowest  and  most  barreD  of  all  languafei; 
Uttle  stibjert  to  change,  both  from  the  common  genius  of  the  east,  and  from  the  peculiv 
situation  of  a  sequestered  people.  Of  this  language,  long  since  become  a  dead  one,  U» 
only  remains  are  in  one  small  volume ;  the  contents  of  which,  had  not  proTidence  been 
mercifully  pleased  to  secure,  while  the  tongue  was  yet  liring,  by  a  tFanslation  into  (Sreek, 
the  Hebrew  verity,  transmitted  to  us  in  the  manner  it  was  found  in  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  where  no  vowel-points  are  used,  nor  space  left  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another, 
and  where  a  great  number  of  terms  occur  only  imce,  would  at  this  day  be  a  mere  aiblUaijf 
CIPHER,  which  every  rabbinical  or  cabalistic  juggler  might  make  the  key  of  Ilia  onrevieaM 
mysteries. — ^*  Idem  accidit  etiam  Mahometanis  (says  Abraham  Ekell)  ante  inventa  ah  AH 
Abnaditalebo  puncta  vocalia:  tanta  enim  legentium  erat  distentSo,  ut  nisi  Othomanni 
coercita  fuisset  auctoritate,  et  determinata  le^o  punctis,  quae  Ali  exoogitavent,  iam  bb 
AiiOORANO  ACTUM  E8SET."  And  if  this  had  been  the  case  of  the  Arabic  of  the  Aleoian,  a 
copious  and  living  language,  what  had  become  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  BiUe?  avefyasnev 
and  a  dead  one.  Of  which  an  ancient  Jewish  grammarian  gives  tliis  cliaFacter:  '*  Lingua 
ista  [  Arabica]  elegans  est,  et  kmge  lateque  acriptis  dihUata,  et  qui  earn  loquitur  nulla  dicw 
tione  deficit:  lingua  vero  sancta  pauca  est  prss  ilia,  cum  iUius  nihil  extet  nisi  quod  io  librii 
scripturae  reperitur,  nee  tuppeditet  omnee  dictianee  loguemii  neceeeariae,**  Yet  thb  is  ths 
language  whose  peculiarities  of  Sityle  and  composition,  correspondent  to  every  age  and  time, 
the  professor  seems  to  think,  may  be  as  easily  distinguished  as  those  of  the  Gmak  cr  LAtla 
classics.  So  much  for  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation:  and  indeed  too  much,'  had  ast 
Mr  Locke's  defence  been  involved  in  ids:  that  excellent  person  having  declared  (speaUog 
of  the  words  of  Job,  that  idolatry  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  thejudge"^  *'  Tbs  FLact 
ALONE,  WERE  THERE  NO  OTHER,  is  Sufficient  to  Confirm  tlieir  opinisn  who  conrhide  tfcal 
book  to  be  writ  by  a  Jew.'' 

From  the  Divine  Legation,  the  learned  professor  turns  again  to  the  examiner,  «1m>  sssbw 
to  sit  heavy  on  bis  stomach. — This  excellent  writer  desired  to  know  of  the  learned.  Mime 
they  couid  ^d  a  civil  or  religious  constitution  out  of  Judea,  which  declared  that  the  ehiU 
dren  should  suffer  for  the  crime  if  their  parents.  To  which  the  professor  replies  in  thsss 
very  words — In  priesens  Horatiano  iUo  versiculo  contentus  abito  exaroinatorum  enoiaa 
CANDiDissiMcs — For  the  present ^  let  this  most  candid  <f  all  emawemers  go  ahoui  hie  husimess, 
and  be  thankful  for  this  scrap  of  Horace  ^ 

Delicts  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romans. 

This  is  true  poetical  payment:  he  is  called  upon  for  his  reckoning,  and  be  disrfaar^  it 
with  an  old  song.  But  tlie  examiner  is  not  a  man  to  take  Hiynie  for  reason.  He  aJwd 
for  an  old  system  of  laws;  and  the  contemptuous  professor  gives  kum  an  old  ballad:  but  a 
little  more  civility  at  parting  had  not  been  amiss ;  for  he,  who  did  not  spare  the  bisliop,  would 
certainly  demolish  the  professor,  should  he  take  it  into  his  head  to  examine  the  pr^trtiemt 
as  he  hath  done  the  sermons. 


NOTES   ON  BOOK   VI. 


'  P.  S77,  A.  To  give  an  example  only  in  Bishop  Bull,  whose  words  in  a  Latin  tract, 
ht  ft  iiitiire  state's  not  being  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  I  have  quoted  in  the  fourth  sec- 
tkn  of  this  sixth  book ;  yet  in  an  EnglUh  posthumous  sermon,  he  seems  to  speak  in  a  very 
dUbrant  manner.— I  diould  not  have  illustrated  this  censure  by  the  example  of  so  respect- 
•He  ft  person,  but  for  the  indiscretion  of  my  answeren,  who,  to  support  their  own  iU  logic, 
hKft  oposed  hb  wtorait. 

P.  d88y  B.  Job's  life,  by  means  of  the  devil  and  his  &lse  friends,  was  an  exercise  of 
kii  patience;  and  his  history,  by  means  of  criticism  and  his  commentators,  has  since  been 
in  ezercise  of  ours.  I  am  iar  irom  thinking  myself  uuconcemed  in  this  mischief;  for  by  a 
fbaHih  attempt  to  support  his  name  and  character,  I  have  been  the  occasion  of  bringing 
doim  whole  bands  of  hostile  critics  upon  him,  who,  like  the  Sabeant  and  Chaldeant  of  old, 
■OQD  reduced  him  back  to  his  dunghill.  Some  came  anped  in  Latin,  some  in  English,  and 
iome  in  the  language  of  Billingsgate.  Most  of  them  were  professedly  written  against  me; 
htk  an,  in  reality,  bear  hardest  on  the  good  old  patriarch. 

However,  though  I  am,  as  I  said,  to  be  reckoned,  along  with  these,  amongst  Job's  per- 
•Mutuis;  yet  I  have  this  to  say  for  myself^  that  the  jexation  I  gave  him  was  soon  over.  If 
I  lerfbbled  ten  pages  on  his  back,  my  adversaries  and  his  have  vuide  long  furroufs  and 
•eribUed  ten  thousand.  Now,  though  amongst  all  these  Job  found  no  favour,  yet  by  ill-hap 
my  lyitem  did:  but  to  whom  I  am  most  obliged,  whether  to  those  who  attacked  it,  or  to 
IhflM  jAm  espoused  it,  is  not  easy  to  say;  for,  by  a  singular  event,  the  assailants  have  left 
JBM  In  possession  of  all  its  supports,  and  the  defenders  have  taken  them  all  away:  *  the 
kelter,  I  presume,  to  fit  it  to  their  own  use.  Learned  naturalists  tell  us  of  a  certain  animal 
in  the  watery  waste,  which,  for  I  know  not  what  conceit,  they  call  Bernard  the  hermit; 
•nd  which,  hi  courtesy,  they  rank  with  the  testaceous  tribe,  though  nature  (so  bountiful  to 
the  rest  of  its  kind)  hath  given  this  no  habitation  of  its  own;  but  sent  it  naked  and  unhoused 
into  the  world.  In  recompence,  she  has  enabled  it  to  figure  amongst  the  best  of  its  tribe: 
tmff  by  a  noble  endowment  of  instinct,  it  is  taught  to  make  its  way  into  the  best  accommo- 
dated, and  best  ornamented  shells  of  its  brethren;  which  it  either  finds  empty,  or  suon 
■Bakes  so^  to  fit  them  up  for  its  own  ease  and  convenience. 

P.  382,  C.  But  if  the  reader  would  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  book  of  Job  to 
be  written  thus  early,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  the  resurrection  and  a  future  state, 
exposed  at  large,  he  may  read  the  third  chapter  of  '  The  free  and  candid  Examination  of 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Principles.' 

P.  S8S,  D.  Calmet  makes  the  following  observation,  in  his  comment  on  the  1st  verse 
of  chap,  xxxviii.  L'ecrivain  de  cet  ouvrage  a  observe  de  ne  point  employer  ce  nom  do 
Jehovah  dans  les  discours  directs,  qu'il  fait  tenir  h,  Job  et  &  ses  amis:  mais  dans  les  recits, 
qui  sent  au  commencement,  et  &  la  fin  du  livre,  il  use  de  ce  terroe,  comme  font  d'ordi- 
naire  les  6crivains  Hebreux.  Ce  qui  demontre  que'  I'ouvrage  a  m  ecrit  par  un  Juif,  et 
depuis  Mo^se ;  puisque  ce  nom  incommunicable  ne  fut  connu  que  depuis  I'apparition  du 
buisBon  ardent. 

P.  386,  E.  Tlie  Cornish  critic  thinks  otherwise.  "  These  false  friends,"  says  he,  *•  are 
described  |s  having  so  much  fellow-feeling  of  Job's  sufferings,  that  they  sit  with  him  seven 
days  and  nights  upon  the  ground  without  being  able  to  speak  to  him.  If  this  be  the  dra- 
matic  way  of  representing  false  friends,  how  shall  we  know  the  false  from  the  true?" — P.  19. 
Sempronius,  in  the  play  of  Cato,  is  all  along  warmer  than  even  Cato  himself  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  Rome.  If  this  he  the  dramatic  way  of  representing  a  false  patriot  (may  our 
critic  say)  how  shall  we  know  the  false  from  the  true?  I  answer,  by  observing  him  with 
his  mask  off.  And  do  not  Job's  false  friends  unmask  themselves,  when  they  so  cruelly 
load  their  suffering  acquaintance  with  the  most  injurious  reflections?  Indeed  the  critic 
,  deserves  our  pity,  wlio  cannot  see  that  the  formal  circumstance  of  sitting  silent  seven  dags 

*  See  Mr.  G.'s  discourses  on  the  book  of  Job. 
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wms  a  dramatic  embellishment  Id  the  eastern  manner :  the  not  knowing  that  tiie  mmbcr 
teven  was  a  sacred  number  amongst  the  Jews,  may  indeed  be  more  excusable. — But  ki 
goes  on,  "I  have  been  often  struck  with  surprise  to  see  him  [the  author  of  the  DiriM 
Legation]  very  earnestly  endeavouring  to  support  his  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  bmk 
of  Job  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  contradictions,  which  he  fancies  be  has  there  espisd, 
to  the  truth  of  the  history  or  tradition  upon  which  his  allegory  Is  built  Than  which,  is 
my  apprehension,  there  can  scarce  be  a  greater  absurdity.  I  would  desire  him  to  cauidtt 
attentively  the  allegorical  ode  In  Horace,  0  navU,  re/eraU,  &c.,  that  though  every  thhi| 
therein  nuty  be  accommodated  to  a  republic,  yet  it  is  true  In  the  literal  or  priqwrj  suae 
only  of  a  ship,  and  that  there  Is  not  mie  single  stroke  In  it  that  can  be  ondentood  of  a  r»- 
public  and  not  of  a  ship;  and  this  might  show  him  his  mistake  In  applying  pagagea  in  tki 
book  of  Job  to  the  Jewish  people,  merely  because  they  cannot  be  understood  of  Jek: 
which  is  directly  annihilating  the  allegory  he  would  establish.  For  it  is  as  plaio  that  in  la 
allegory  two  things  or  persons  nuut  be  concerned,  as  that  two  and  two  must  go  to  nake 
four.** — Pp.  99,  100.  The  insolence,  the  fraud,  the  nonsense  of  this  paseaga,  la  at  wmdk 
without  example  as  it  was  without  provocation. — I  desire  to  understand,  hf  what  oChir 
means,  except  by  revelation,  an  allegorkeU  writing  can  be  known  to  be  aXl^Qriem^  but  If 
circumstances  in  It  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  story  or  fable  which  aervea  both  it 
a  cover  and  vehicle  to  the  moral?  And  yet  this  man  tells  us  that  to  attempt  to  prove  thi 
nature  of  a  writing  to  be  allegorical  from  this  circumstance  is  one  of  the  greaieti  OMsmttin. 
When  the  allegory  is  of  some  length,  and  takes  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  eertaia  par- 
son. It  can  scarce  be  otherwise  but  that  some  circumstances  In  it  must  be  Taried  finom  thi 
fact,  to  adapt  It  to  the  moral.  In  a  shorter,  where  the  object  is  more  simple,  there  aaj  W 
no  need  for  any  variation.  And  shows  the  disingenuity  of  this  man,  in  bringing  the  odi 
of  Horace  into  comparison.  For  which  too,  the  little  he  knows,  he  is  indebted  to  the  anthoc 
of  the  Divine  Legation.    And  how  little  that  Is,  we  shall  now  see. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  shown  this  ode  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  alltigoTf,  vrhof 
the  story  is  only  the  cover  and  vehicle  to  the  moral:  but  of  the  nature  of  a  relaUon  ooataiB- 
ing  a  double  sense,  primarily  and  secondarily:  In  which  an  Information  is  cooveyed  in  balk 
senses:  consequently  there  ought  not  tio  be  a  single  stroke  in  it  that  can  be  mndereiood ^  « 
republic  and  not  of  a  ship:  but  this  is  a  species  of  writing  entirely  distinct  from  the  alls- 
gory  in  question;  so  that  the  urging  It  was  impertinent:  and  the  following  observation  li 
made  with  his  usual  insolence: — "  this  might  show  him  his  mistake  In  applying  pssngsi 
of  the  book  of  Job  to  tho  Jewish  people  merely  because  they  caiuiot  be  understood  of 
Job!''  but  not  with  insolence  only,  but  with  fraud ;  for  I  du  not  apply  passages  In  the  book 
of  Job,  MERELY  for  this  reason ;  no  nor  principally ;  but  only  as  one  of  many  reasons. 

However,  contending  for  such  discordant  circumstances  in  the  vehicle  btory,  he  says,  it 
directly  annihilating  the  allegory.  Now  I  understood  it  was  the  establishing  it ;  as  it  is  the 
only  means  of  getting  to  the  knowledge  of  its  being  an  allegory.  lie  goes  on,— "For  it  it 
as  plain  that  in  an  allegory  two  tilings  ur  pen>ons  must  be  concerned,  as  that  two  and  two 
must  go  to  make  four."  Wliat  he  means  by  this  jargon  of  two*s  being  concemrd^  I  know 
not.  If  he  means  that  the  /a/tie  and  tlie  moral  must  go  to  the  making  i4>  the  aU^ory, 
nobody  will  dispute  it  with  him.  But  if  he  means,  that  all  tlie  personages  in  the  ftAle 
must  have  all  the  qualities,  attributes,  and  adventures  uf  Uie  personages  in  the  moral,  ail 
i£sop*s  fables  will  cunfiitc  this  profound  reastmer  on  allegories.  However,  something,  to 
he  sure,  he  did  mean :  he  had  a  notion,  I  suppose,  that  tliure  was  a  ri^t  and  a  wrung  in 
every  thing:  he  only  wanted  to  know  where  they  lie:  tlierefore,  to  make  these  cunMiry 
notes  as  useful  as  I  can,  I  w  ill  endeavour  to  explain  his  meaning.  It  is  certain  then,  tia* 
though  the  justice  of  allegoric  writing  does  not  require  that  the  farts  in  the  fable  do  in  reality 
corres^HMid  exactly  with  tlio  farts  in  the  moial,  yet  the  trutli  of  tilings  requires  the  possibility 
of  tlieir  so  corresponding.  Thus,  though  the  ass  i)€rhaps  never  actually  covered  himf«lf  with 
a  lion's  skin,  and  was  betrayed  by  liis  long  ears,  as  ^lilsop  relates ;  yet  wc  have  an  example  Iw- 
fore  us,  suflTu'ient  to  convince  us  that  he  might  have  done  so,  without  much  expense  of  instinct 
Hut  when  Drydrn  made  his  Hind  and  Panther  dispute  about  the  doctrine  and  di«ciplii»f  ii 
particular  churches;  as  they  never  possibly  could  lutve  done  so,  "this  (to  take  his  own 
words,  instead  of  better)  is  directly  amiihilating  the  allegory  he  would  establish;  fur  it  i* 
as  pUiu  that  in  an  allegory  two  things  or  persons  must  be  concerned,  as  that  two  and  t«o 
must  go  to  make  four."  But  I  fancy  1  ascrilte  more  to  his  sagacity  titan  it  drserves,  n 
sup)>osing,  tluit  he  understood,  wliat  kind  of  allegory  the  I^Kik  uf  Job  roust  needs  lie,  if  it 
be  any  allegory  at  ail.  I  now  begin  to  suspect  lie  took  it  to  Ik*  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
ode  of  Horace,  not  indeed  becaa*<e  he  comparts  it  to  tliat  oile;  for  such  kind  of  writers  arc 
accustomiii  to  makr,  as  tho  poet  says,  comparisons  unlike;  but  because  this  fu«pirioa  nay 
give  some  light  to  his  cloudy  observation,  "  tltat  two  things  or  pi>r!roiis  mmt  be  runcttrotd:** 
fur  in  tliat  sort  of  allegory  which  is  of  tlic  nature  uf  a  relatiun  containing  a  dvuble  sen** 
primarily  and  secondarily,  every  thing  said  must  agree  exactly  both  to  the  primary  and  ta 
the  secondary  subject,     nldch  perhaps  is  what  this  man  means  liy  his  chinuey  precept,  ^ 
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te#  tktnff»  &r  per9tm»  eonremed.  The  reason  of  thi«  distinction,  in  thfw  two  ports  of 
allegory,  is  thto, — in  that  sort  of  allegory,  which  is  of  tlie  nature  of  tlie  booi(  of  Job,  or  of 
the  Api^LOOuic,  the  rover  Aat  no  moral  import:  but  in  that  sort  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
HABfum'S  WITH  A  DOUBLK  SBN8B,  the  cover  hat  a  morai  import. 

P.  S85,  F.  To  thi{>,  tiie  Cornish  critic — '*  What  a  ha)>py  way  is  here  of  reconciling 
Mntradiciions !  It  seems  truth  may  become  falsehood,  if  it  be  necessary  to  8upi>ort  tlie 
allegoTf .  llie  moral  and  the  iiable  may  disagree  as  widely  as  you  please,  and  tlie  conclo- 
aion  by  a  new  sort  of  logic  have  something  in  it  very  different  from  the  premises/' — P.  19. 
—If  Ids  kind  reader  knows  what  to  make  of  this  jargon  of  **  tnitli  becoming  falsehood,  and 
the  conclusion  having  more  in  it  than  the  premises,''  he  may  take  it  for  his  pains.  All 
that  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  asserts  to  be  here  done,  and  which  may  be  done 
according  to  nature  and  good  sense,  is  no  more  than  this,  tliat  a  dramatic  writer,  wlieu  he 
fclHie*  his  subject  from  history,  may  alter  certain  of  the  circumstances,  to  fit  it  to  his  plot : 
which  all  dramatic  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  done.  Much  more  feasonable  is 
this  liberty,  wttere  the  work  is  not  mily  dramaUc  but  allegorical.  Now  I  will  suppose,  that, 
lofether  with  Joli's  patience  under  the  hand  of  God,  tradition  had  brought  down  an  account 
of  his  fiirtlier  suflerings  under  the  uncharitable  censure  of  three  friends:  was  not  the  maker 
of  this  allegoric  work  at  liberty,  for  the  better  carrying  on  Ids  purpose,  to  represent  tliem  as 
fahe  ones.  Yet,  this  liberty,  our  wonderful  critic  calls  rwonciUng  contradictionSf  making 
truth  become  Jaltehoodf  and  I  can't  tell  what  nonsense  besides  of  premisee  and  conclusions. 

P.  3UMS,  G.  Maimonides  having  given  a  summary  of  thn  dispute,  draws  this  inference 
fivm  it:  *'  Vide  et  perpende,  qud  ratione  hoc  uegotium  confiisoe  reddiderit  homines,  et  ad 
aententias  illas  de  providenti&  Dei  erga  creaturas  quas  expofvimns  permoveriu"  Yet, 
vHmo  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  solution  of  these  difficulties,  he  could  And  none.  But  not  to 
WKf  nothing  (the  thing  most  dreaded  by  commentators,)  he  pretends  to  discover,  from  the 
obacurity  in  which  things  are  left,  tlie  true  scope  of  the  book  of  Job:  '*  Hie  fuit  scopus 
totius  Hbri  Job!,  ut  scilicet  constituatur  hie  articulus  fidei,  et  doceatur,  h  rebus  naturalibus 
diacendam  ewe,  ut  non  erremus,  aut  cogitemus  scientiam  ejus  [Dei  sc]  ita  se  habere  ut 
adanUam  nostram ;  intentionem,  providentiam,  et  gubemationem  ejus,  sicut  intentlonem, 
providentiam,  et  gubemationem  nostram." — Mor.  Nev.  p.  d.  c.  xxlii. 

P.  386,  H.  Here  Dr  Grey  exclaims— '*  How,  Sir,  no  wiser 9  Is  God  introduced  to 
wu^oU  tlie  mysterious  ways  of  his  providence,  and  yet  the  knot  is  left  untied,  because  the 
srritor,  though  speaking  in  the  person  of  God,  and  by  his  inspiration,  was  not  wise  enough 
lo  tntie  it?  Is  that  a  speech  to  the  purpose,  which  in  a  controversy,  as  ycHi  will  have  it, 
where  the  disputants  have  much  perplexed  the  quesUtdi,  and  a  superior  wisdom  was  wanted 
la  deterwUne  ft,  clears  up  no  difficulties?  Or  is  it  language  fit  to  be  made  use  of,  when 
qieaUog  of  a  book  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  tliat  the  writer  of  it  has  recourse  to  the 
roaimoii  expedient  of  dramatic  writers  to  help  him  out  <^  his  straits?"— ^nnrer  to  Re- 
■MfAff,  p.  125.  Soflly,  good  Doctor !  In  determining  a  dispute  concerning  the  ways  of 
provldetice,  though  God  himself  had  indeed  interposed,  we  can  conceive  but  two  ways  of 
dolDg  H:  the  one  to  satisfy  us,  by  explaining  the  end  and  means  of  that  providence,  where 
tile  explanatioo  is  useful  to  us,  and  adequate  to  our  capacities:  the  other,  to  nlencb  us,  by 
an  arfument  to  our  modesty,  drawn  from  tlte  incomprehensible  nature  and  government  of 
the  Dei^y,  where  an  explanation  is  not  usufiil  to  us,  and  inadequate  to  our  capacities. 
BoUi  Umkw  determinations,  the  one  by  explanation,  the  other  by  authorityt  attended  hy 
their  respective  circumstances,  are  equally  rea<;onable:  and  the  last  is  here  employed  for 
the  reawn  hinted  at,  to  put  an  end  to  this  embarrassed  dispute.  Let  this  serve  in  answer 
to  the  Doctor's  question,  "  Is  that  a  speech  to  the  purpose,  which  in  a  controversy  wiit^ro 
the  disputants  have  mu<-h  perplexed  the  question,  and  a  superior  wisdom  was  wanted  to 
determine  it,  clears  up -no  difficulties?" 

Indeed,  though  there  was  no  untying  the  knotf  there  was  a  way  to  cut  it^  which  would 
have  done  full  as  well;  and  that  was  hy  revealinji;  thu  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  W  hy  it 
was  not  done,  I  leave  the  learned  critic  and  all  in  his  st^ntiments.  to  give  u<:  some  ^(^i^d 
account,  since  they  are  nut  disposed  to  receive  that  which  the  author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion lias  given.  Fur  Uiis  doctor  tells  us,  *'  it  is  but  small  cumfoit  that  arist-s  from  resolv- 
ing all  into  submission  to  tlie  almighty  power  of  God." — P.  107.  St  Paul  indeed  tells  us, 
it  is  the  greatest  comfort,  as  well  as  wisdom,  to  resolve  all  into  submission  to  the  almighty 
power  of  God. — But  doctors  ditfer. 

From  tlie  matter  of  the  Divine  I^egation  the  Doctor  proceeds  (as  we  see)  to  the  l.an- 
GVAGE. — **  Is  it  langns'^e  fit  to  l)e  made  useof  when  speaking  of  a  kiok  dictated  hy  thr  S}'irlt 
ofGod?** — The  language  hinted  at,  I  snp))ose,  is  what  he  had  quoted  above,  that  **  \\wi 
aarred  writer  was  no  wiser  when  he  spoke  poetically  in  the  person  of  God,"  &c.  I  think  it 
nt4  unfit,  and  for  these  reasons;  a  prophet  spi'aking  or  writing  hy  inspiration  is  just  so  far 
and  no  further  enlightened  than  suits  the  purpose  of  his  mistiion.  Now  the  clearing  up 
the  my«(teri4ius  ways  of  providence  being  rest^rved  amongst  the  ar(*ana  of  the  I>eity,  a  pn>- 
pbet  (though  employed  to  end  the  foolish  and  hurtful  disputes  about  it,   amongst  men, 
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hy  Ml  appeal  to  Uie  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  Deity)  was  certaauljFy  nlieii  he  made  tkui 
appeal  in  Me  person  of  God,  no  toiser  in  the  knowledge  of  this  arcaDum^  Ikon  ttkem  he  Mftk 
in  the  person  of  Job  or  his  friends. 

P.  387,  I .  This  writer  endeavouring  to  prore  the  high  age  of  Joft  or  of  tbe  hoek  of  itk,  {fur 
these  two  things,  after  better  reasoners,  he  all  along  confounds,)  cloies  his  argumenis  in 
this  manner,  '*  Denique  post  formatam  rempublicam  Judaicam,  secraUmqae  k  CBterit 
gentibus,  per  instituta  propria  et  legem  k  Deo  datam:  non  &dle,  crado^  hauc  sam^am  fsn- 
tem,  ^jusdem  temporis  et  sicculi  alienig»nam,  vei  hominem  gehtilem,  in  ejMmphoB  pktalii 
propnsituram,  aut  ipsius  acta  et  historiam  in  sacroa  eorum  codices  rslatiiram."— ArchssL 
Philos.  p.  266,  ed.  8vo,  1728.  The  reader  sees,  all  the  strength  of  the  argwiMBt  rasts  m 
this  h\se  supposition,  that  the  book  must  needs  be  as  old  as  its  subject.  For  if  Job  vera  sf 
the  patriarchal  times,  he  was  a  fit  example  of  piety,  let  his  history  be  written  when  it  would: 
and,  if  writtea  by  a  sacred  author,  it  was  worthy  to  be  inserted  into  the  canon  of  acriplait: 
and  was  likely  to  be  so  inserted,  if  composed  (as  we  shall  see  it  was)  by  a  Jewish  prs|iMt 

P.  387,  K.  Veil.  Paterc.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Had  Dr  R.  Grey  known^but  jast  ao  muck 
of  the  nature  of  these  compositions,  he  had  never  fallen  into  the  ridiculous  mistake  I  am 
going  to  take  notice  of.  This  learned  critic,  to  confute  the  system  I  advanee,  that  the 
subject  of  the  argumentative  part  of  the  book  of  Job  was,  fThether,  and  srAy,  ihefmdmrr 
eetmeUmes  unhappy  and  the  bad  prosperous;  and  that  the  question  was  debated  fer  the  sake 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Ezra;  observes  as  follows:  **Zopher  sayi,  chap.  jlx.  ver.  4> 
6.  '  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  earth,  that  the  trlumphinf 
of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  tlie  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment?'  Now  kf  year 
hand  upon  your  heart.  Sir,  and  ask  yourself  seriously,  whether  this  can  relate  to  an  cstra- 
ordinary  providence  over  the  Jews  only.'' — p.  111.  He  is  so  pleased  with  tlie  iocra  of  thit 
observation,  that  he  repeats  it,  p.  116.  To  which  I  need  only  reply.  Lay  yourhasMl,  Sir, 
on  your  head,  and  reflect  upon  this  rule  of  good  writing,  **  Niliil  enim  ex  penona  poola^  ssd 
omnia  sub  eorum,  qui  illo  tempore  vixenuit,  dixenint." 

P.  387,  L.  From  amongst  many  instances  which  might  be  given  of  those  alSpa,  take  the 
lblk>wing  of  Euripides,  in  his  Iphigenia  in  Autis,  Act.  3,  where  he  maksa  the  Chflns  SBf« 
"  Troy  perishes.  And  for  whom?  For  you,  cruel  Helen,  who,  as  they  si^,  are  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter,  who,  under  the  form  of  a  swan,  had  commerce  with  Leda.'*--<So  far  is  wcU: 
because  we  may  suppose  the  chorus  alluded  to  the  popular  tale  conoeming  Hokn'a  birth, 
spread  abroad  in  her  lifetime.  But  when  the  chorus  goes  on  and  saya, — *'  If  at  leaat  ths 
writings  of  the  poets  be  not  fabulous,''  the  author  had  forgot  himself;  for  tho  poota  who  em- 
bellished her  story,  lived  kng  afterwards. 

P.  388,  M.  Here  the  Cornish  answerer  affirms,  **  that  this  method  of  ptmiAment  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  polity,  but  was  observed,  in  some  degrees  at  leasts  with  respect  te 
all  mankind.*'  For  which  he  quotes  Isaiah's  threatenings  on  the  children  of  the  iung  of 
Babylon,  chap.  xiv.  ver.  20,  et  seq.  That  is,  in  order  to  prove  that  God  punlihed  ths 
crimes  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  i aspect  to  aU  ■ankirii, 
he  quotes  an  instance,  not  of  the  general  providence  of  God  to  all  mankind,  hut  a  ^nrtfreisr 
dispensation  to  the  Babylonians:  and  not  a  particular  punishment,  which  eelocls  out  Iks 
children  of  transgressing  parents,  but  sl  general  one,  which  in  the  nature  of  tldnp  naces 
sarily  att^^nds  the  total  overthrow  of  a  state  or  community. 

P.  388,  N.  Mr  Locks  thought  this  so  decisive  a  proof  that  the  book  of  Job  was  writtco 
after  the  giving  of  the  law,  that  he  says,  "  This  plack  alone,  wsrb  thbeb  moothbb,  it 
sufficient  to  confirm  their  opinion  who  conclude  that  book  to  be  written  by  a  Jew."— TiM 
Letter  for  Toleration,  pp.  81,  82.  Let  those  critics  reflect  upon  this,  who 
no  footstep  nor  shadow  of  allusion  to  any  thing  relating  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

P.  390,  O.  Ver.  21,  evidently  Uken  from  these  words  of  the  psalmist,  ** 
keep  them  secretly  in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues." — ^Ps.  xzxi.  SO.  For  whick 
was  the  copy  and  which  Uie  original  can  here  admit  no  doubt,  since  the  image  was  aa 
obvious  one  in  the  psalmist,  who  lived  in  a  great  city,  less  natunl  in  Job  who  lived  in  s 
desert,  as  we  have  observed  above. 

P.  396,  P.  The  best  and  ablest  critics  are  generally  agreed,  and  have  as  genenlly  taken 
it  for  granted,  that  this  question  is  tlie  subject  d*  debate  between  the  several  disputants  ia 
the  book  of  Job.  It  would  be  abusing  the  reader's  patience  to  produce  a  long  train  ef 
autlioritres.  Though  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  sentiments  of  the  last,  though  net  ths 
least  able  of  tltem,  on  this  head.— OpersB  pretium  est  admooere  te,  amice  kctor,  quid  nthis 
de  tota  higus  libri  materia  cogitandum  esse  videatur.  Primum  quidem  amid  Job  aic 
tuunt,  quandoquidem  tot  taiitisque  dadibus  Deus  amicum  ipeorum  Job  affllxit,  el 
esse  irsturo,  eum  igitur  poenas  tales  aliquo  scelere,  \«1  aperto,  vel  occulto 
Cujus  sua*  sententise  testes  adhibent  generationes  hominura  priores,  in  quibits  ii 
est,  inquiunt,  Deum  vel  iniegros  viros  aspematun^  vel  impios  manu  apprektuduse*  Si 
quis  nostra  »tatis  homo  aic  disputarat,  nemo  asset  quin  ^us  temeritatem  alqisa 
mlraretur,  qui  rem  aperto  faimm  fumeret,  com  aKpteiaU  oTeniat  et 
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perirf  hie  fn  mortall  vita  viros  bonos,  et  florentiasiimiin  foftunam,  fUvitiosns.  Tamen  JoK, 
id  quod  est  masime  contiderandum,  redargutione  tali  non  utitur.  Non  id  negat,  quod  mi 
anici,  Patnim  memoria  teste  coofirinabant;  quod  tamen  Job,  si  fislsum  id  sibi  Yideretur, 
ano  Terbo,  MemOru,  potent  coniutare.  Atqne  etiam  idem  Job  aitenim  tiegans,  tales  se 
miterias  crimioe  aliquo  soo  fuisse  comnierituiiiy  altenim  tamen  non  dissimulat,  Deum  sii>t 
■dranari ;  in  qua  ipsa  sancti  viri.  confessione  adversariorum  causa  ex  parte  vincebat,  cum 
flOM  cbdM  Job  sic  acciperei,  ut  ine  divines  consoeta  signa,  cumque  inde  non  parum  animo 
MtMiiit  Qme  cum  ita  sint,  nos  sic  existimamus,  non  falsos  fiiisse  memori«  testes  Job 
amleot;  atque  adeo,  primis  mundi  tbmporibub,  homines  impios  fuisse,  praster  solltum 
natm  eitrsara,  divinft  ir&  percussos^  iisque  acceptos  plagis,  quarura  sancti  homines  essent 
fnraunes;  D«o  Opt.  Max.  humanas  res  ita  moderante,  ut  religionem  in  terris  tueretur,  et 
«t  homfnas,  cum  talia  exempla  paterentur,  cogitarent  esse  in  ccelo  Deum  justum,  a  quo 
■rartalet  nt  rscte  factorum  pnemium  sperare  deberent,  sic  scelenim  ultionem  timere.— 
HovHGAirr  im  Kbrum  Job,  kdori. 

"But,  thioe  the  writing  of  my  dissertation,  the  language  of  the  rabbinical  men  has  been 
greatly  changed.  And,  partly  to  keep  up  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  but  principally  to  guard 
a^nstan  enitraordinary providence,  several  of  them,  in  defitnce  of  their  senses,  have  denied 
that  this,  which  this  honest  priest  oS  the  Oratory  makes  to  be  the  subject  of  tlie  book  of  Job, 
faM  indeed  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  is  Dr  Richard 
Greyy  the  epitomiser  of  Albert  Schtiltens'  comment  on  this  book.  In  the  preface  to  his  Ab- 
fltrarCy  amongst  other  things,  he  has  criticised  my  opinion  of  the  scope  of  the  book  in  the 
Isliowfng  manner.— >Nam  quod  dicft  vir  clariss.  id  pnecipue  in  hoc  iibro  disceptari,  nempe 
m  bonis  aemper  bona,  malisque  mala,  an  utrisque  utraque  promiscue  obtingent ;  banc  autem 
qqBstlonem  (a  nobis  quidem  alienam,  minus  ideo  perpensam)  nusquam  alibi  gentium  pn»- 
terqonn  fai  Judsa  nee  apod  ipsos  Judaeos  alio  quovis  tempore,  quam  quod  assignat,  mover! 
potirissn,  id  omne  ex  veritale  sun  hypotheseos  pendet,  et  ntea  qiddem  sententia,  longe  aliter 
•e  habeL — Pnef.  p.  10-- 15.  "  For  as  to  what  this  writer  [the  author  of  the  Divine  Leg^ 
tSonl  81^,  that  the  main  question  handled  in  the  book  of  Job  is  whether  good  happens  to  tbe 
giMH^  and  evil  to  evil  men,  or  whether  both  happen  not  promiscuously  to  both:  and  that  thia 
qwsilmi  (a  very  foreign  one  to  us,  and  therefore  the  less  attended  to)  could  never  be  the  sub- 
jeet  of  disputation  any  where  but  in  the  land  of  Judea,  nor  there  neither  at  any  other  time 
than  that  which  he  assigns ;  all  this,  I  say,  depends  on  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  and  is» 
fn  my  opinion,  hr  otherwise."  That  which  dqpende  on  the  truth  of  an  kypothesie  has,  in- 
deed, generally  speaking,  a  very  slender  foundation:  and  I  am  partly  of  opinion  it  was  the 
oomiDon  prejudice  against  this  support  which  disposed  the  learned  prefaoer  to  give  my  no- 
tions DO  better  a  name.  But  what  I  have  shown  to  be  the  subject  of  the  book  is  so  far  Ax>m 
dapendlng  on  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  tliat  the  truth  of  my  hjrpothesis  depends  on  what 
I  have  shown  to  be  tlie  subjectof  the  book:  and  very  fitly  so,  as  every  reasonable  kypoiheeU 
fhonld  be  mpported  on  hfad.  Now  I  might  appeal  to  the  learned  world,  whether  it  be  not 
■a  dear  a  &et  that  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Job  is  whether  good  happen*  to  the  good,  and 
ewM  is  eeii  men,  or  whether  both  happen  not  promUcuouely  to  both;  as  that  the  subject  of  the 
Urtt  book  of  Tusculan  Disputations  is  de  contemnenda  morte.  On  this  I  founded  my  hjrpo- 
tfaeaia,  that  the  book  of  Job  must  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  Esdras,  because  no 
ether  assignable  time  could  at  all  suit  the  subject — But  it  is  possible  I  may  mistake  in  what 
he  ealis  my  hypathetie:  for  aught  I  know,  he  may  understand  not  that  of  the  book  of  Job, 
hnt  that  of  the  Divine  Legation,  And  then,  by  my  hypothetie,  he  must  mean  tbe  great  re- 
Ugkna  principle  I  endeavoured  to  evince,  that  thb  Jsws  were  in  RBALrrr  under  an 
KXTRAORDINART  PROVIDENCE.  But  it  Will  be  paying  me  a  very  unusual  compliment  to 
call  that  my  hypothesis  which  the  Bible  was  not  only  divinely  written,  but  was  likewise 
divinely  preserved,  to  testify :  which  all  believers  profess  to  believe ;  and  which  none  but 
unbelievers  and  answerers  to  the  Divine  Legation  directly  deny.  However,  if  this  be  the 
iypetheeie  he  means,  I  need  desire  no  better  a  support.  But  the  truth  is,  my  interpretation 
of  tiie  book  of  Job  seeks  support  from  nothing  but  those  common  rules  of  grammar  and 
logic  on  which  the  sense  of  all  kind  of  writings  are  or  ought  to  be  interpreted. 

He  goes  on  in  this  manner.  Nempe  id  unum  voluisse  mihi  videtur  sacer  scriptor,  ut  lis 
aninllNtt,  ntrunque  afflictis,  humilitatis  et  patientise  perpetuum  extaret  documentum  ex 
eontemplatione  gemiiia,  hinc  infinitae  Dei  perifectionis,  sapientiae  et  potentlae :  illinc  humanie, 
qo0  In  sanctissimis  quoque  viris  inest,  comiptionis,  imbecillitatis  et  ignorantin.  "  For  this 
SOLE  purpose  of  the  sacred  writer  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  to  compose  a  work  that  should  re- 
main a  perpetual  document  of  humility  and  patience  to  all  good  men  in  afHiction  from  this 
twofold  consideration,  as  on  the  one  hand  of  the  infinite  perfection,  power,  and  wisdom  of 
God;  so  on  the  other,  of  human  corruption,  imbecility,  and  ignorance,  discoverable  even  in 
the  be!t  of  men."  Such  talk  in  a  popular  discourse,  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  application, 
■right  not  be  amiss:  but  to  speak  thus  to  the  learned  world,  is  surely  out  of  season.  The 
crfUe  will  be  apt  to  tell  him,  he  hath  mistaken  the  aetor/or  the  eubfeet;  and  that  he  might 
M  the  MUDt  principle  at  well  conclude  that  the  purpose  of  Virgirs  poem  is  not  the  establish. 

2  n2 
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meiit  of  an  ein|)ire  in  Italy,  but  the  personal  piety  of  iFneas.  But  to  be  a  litUe  mere  cs- 
plicit.  Tlie  book  of  Job  consists  of  two  distlont  parts;  the  narrative,  oootaioed  in  the  pi»> 
logue  and  epilogue ;  and  the  arguwtentatwe,  which  composes  the  body  of  the  worl(.  N«v 
when  the  question  is  of  the  subject  of  a  boolcy  who  means  any  other  than  the  body  of  it?  yst 
the  learned  Doctor  mistal&ing  the  narrative  part  for  the  argufneniativa^  gi^M  as  the  mAJtA 
of  the  introduction  and  conclusion  for  that  <^  the  work  itseUf.  And  it  is  rtirj  traa  tlat  Ike 
beginning  and  the  end  do  exhibit  aperpHnal  document  qf  humUitj^  and  patience  is  aM§mi 
nun  in  qjfiiction.  But  it  is  as  true  that  the  body  of  the  work  neither  does  nor  oould  aaJiftit 
any  such  document.  First  it  does  not:  for,  that  humility  and  patienocy  wUdh  Jok 
fests  before  his  entering  into  dispute,  is  succeeded  by  rage  and  ortentation  when  he 
heated  with  unreasonable  opposition.  Secondly,  it  coukl  not;  becaon  it  it 
mentative ;  the  subject  of  which  must  needs  be  a  proposition  debated,  and  not  a 
exemplified.  A  precept  may  be  conveyed  in  history ;  but  a  disputation  can  osluMt  enfy  a 
debated  question.  I  have  shown  what  that  question  is ;  and  he,  histead  of  proving  that  1 
have  assigned  a  wrong  one,  goes  about  to  persuade  the  reader,  that  there  It  no  qnaslien  ilalL 

He  proceeds.    Quamvis  enim  in  sermonibus,  qui  in  eo  habentur,  de  religione,  dm  vi 
de  providentia,  Deique  in  mundo  gubemando  sapieutia,  justitia,  sanctitate,  de  una 
omnium  principio,  aliisque  gravissimis  veritatibus  dissertetur,  huuc  tamen  quern  disi 
esse  lihri  scopum,  tarn  ex  initio  et  fine,  quam  ex  univers&  ejus  oaconotniA  cuivis 
manifestum  erit.     Ea  enim,  ut  rem  omnem  summatim  complectar,  Jobum  exhibel.  prioM 
quidem  querentem,  expostulantem,  efiheoo  luctui  indulgentem ;  mox  (qoinn  ui  mai  di»- 
matis  natura  postulabat,  amioorum  contradictione,  sinistrisque  suspicionibus  magit  nagisfM 
irritatus  et  lacessitus  esset)  imprudentius  Deum  provocantem,  atque  in  justitia  ana  gjarian 
tern :  ad  debitam  tandem  submissionem  suique  cognitionem  revocatum,  turn  deaMiai,  nsr 
antea,  integritatLs  suss  tam  pnemium,  quam  testimonium  a  Deo  reportantem.     **  For  al- 
thoii^  in  the  speeches  that  occur,  there  be  much  talk  of  religion,  virtue,  and  psovidste, 
of  God's  wisdom,  justice,  and  holiness  in  the  government  of  the  world,  orif  one  prindpli  ef 
all  things,  and  other  most  important  tniths,  yet  thst  this  which  I  have  aarigned  Is  the  enly 
scope  of  the  book  will  appear  manifest  to  every  one,  as  well  from  the  beginnfaig  and  the  ami 
as  from  the  economy  of  tlie  whole.     For  to  say  allin  a  word,  it  fint  prasents  Job  i  aiiliia 
ing,  expostulating,  and  indulging  himself  in  an  ungovernable  grief;  but  soon  after  (when,M 
the  nature  of  the  sacred  drama  required,  by  the  contradiction  of  his  frienda,  and  tiwir  linlMi  r 
suspicions,  he  became  more  and  more  teased  and  irritated)  rashly  chaltenging  Ged»  and 
glorying  in  his  own  integrity:  yet  at  length  brought  back  to  a  due  sobmiaslen  and  know- 
kdge  oiF  himself."     The  reader  sees  that  all  this  is  just  as  pertinent  at  if  1  shonld  ssy, 
Mr  Chillingworth's  famous  book  against  Knot  the  Jesuit,  was  not  to  prove  Ae  rt- 
Hgum  of  protestanta  a  safe  way  to  salvation ,  but  to  give  the  picture  of  an  artful  caviUer 
and  a  candid  disputer.    *<  For,  although,  in   the  arguments  tliat  occur,  there  be  morh 
talk  of  protestantism,  popery,  infallibility,  a  judj^e  of  controversies,  fundamentals  ef  bith, 
and  other  most  important  matters,  yet  that  this  which  I  have  assigned  is  the  oaly  sespe 
of  the  book,  will   appear  manifest  to  eveiy  one,  as  well   from  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  as  from  the  economy  of  the  whole.     For  it  first  of  all  presents  the  sophist  qei^ 
bling,  chicaning,  and  indulging  himself  in  all  the  imaginable  methods  of  £slae  ronsiMiii| : 
and  soon  after,  as  the  course  of  disputation  required,   resting  on  his  own  authority,  end 
loading  his  adversary  with  personal  calumnies;  yet  at  lengtli,  by  the  ibrre of  tmth and  grwl 
logic,  brought  back  to  the  point;  confuted,  exposed,  and  put  to  silence."     Now  if  I  sheoid 
say  this  of  the  book  of  Chillingworth,  would  it  not  be  as  true,  and  as  much  lo  the  porposp, 
as  what  our  author  hath  said  of  the  book  of  Job  ?     The  matters  in  the  diseourse  of  tkg 
Religion  of  Protestant*  r(»iild  not  be  treated  as  they  are  without  exhibiting  the  two  charac- 
ters of  a  sophist  and  a  true  logician.     Nor  coukl  the  matters  in  the  book  of  Job  be  trealed 
as  they  are  without  exhibiting  a  good  man  in  afHictions,  compUining  and  expostulatinK; 
impatient  under  the  contradiction  of  his  friends,  yet  at  length  brought  back  to  a  due  sob- 
mission,  and  knowledge  of  himself.     But  therefore,  to  make  this  the  Mir  or  eki^atape  of 
the  iMNik,  (fur  in  this  he  varies,)  is  perverting  all  the  rules  of  interpretation.     Bat  whit 
misled  liim  we  have  taken  notice  of  above.     And  he  himself  points  to  it,  where  he  sayi,— 
'*  The  subject  1  have  assigned  to  the  book  of  Job  appears  the  true  both  from  the  ewiNmxo 
and  the  end."     It  is  tnie,  he  adds,  and /rom  the  economy  of  the  whole  likewise. 

Which  he  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  manner  :  "  For  it  first  present*  Job  cemptahdag, 
expostulating,  and  indulging  himself  in  an  ungovernable  grief :  but  soon  afker  (when,asths 
nature  of  the  sacred  drama  required,  by  tlie  contradiction  of  his  friends,  and  their  sintHcr 
suspicions,  he  became  more  and  more  teased  and  irritated)  rashly  challengSng  God,  tai 
glorying  in  his  own  integrity :  yet  at  length  brought  back  to  a  due  nibmiision  and  kaaa* 
h»dffe  of  himself;  and  then  at  last*  and  not  before,  receiving  from  God  both  the  rewmndsail 
testimony  of  his  uprightness."  This  is  indeed  a  fair  account  of  the  coitnvcT  of  the  dmaa. 
And  from  tliis  it  appears,  first,  that  that  which  he  assigns  lor  the  tOLS  iron  ef  the  hoik 
caonet  he  the  tme.     For  if  ita  design  were  to  give  a  parpetmal  doemmant  ff 
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p&Hetuej  how  conies  ft  to  pass,  that  the  author,  fn  the  executfon  of  this  design,  reprp- 
Bents  »M  cmnpktining,  e»pothUaHng,  and  indulging  himntf  in  an  ungovemaUe  gruf^ 
rtukiy  challenging  God,  and  glorying  in  his  own  integrity  f  Could  a  painter,  think  you, 
in  Older  to  represent  the  ease  and  safety  of  navigation,  draw  a  vessel  getting  with  much 
pafais  and  diflleulty  into  harbour,  after  having  lost  all  her  lading  and  been  miserably  torn 
and  shattered  by  a  tempest  ?  And  yet  you  think  a  writer,  in  order  to  give  a  document  of 
huwAHig  and  patience,  had  sufficiently  discharged  his  plan,  if  he  made  Job  conclude 
ree^gmtd  amd  tuhnietive,  though  he  had  drawn  him  turbulent,  impatient,  and  almost  blas- 
piwrnmis  tfaroaghoQt  the  whole  piece.  Secondly,  it  appears  from  the  learned  author's 
BUT  wit  of  Uie  conduct  of  the  drama,  tliat  that  which  I  have  assigned  for  the  sole  ecope  of 
dw  hook  is  the  true.  For  if,  in  Job's  distressful  circumstances^  the  question  concerning  an 
e«iaal  or  unequal  providence  were  to  be  debated  :  his  friends,  if  they  held  their  former  party 
mnst  needs  doobt  of  his  integrity;  this  doubt  would  naturally  provoke  Job's  indignation; 
and,  wben  it  was  persisted  in,  cause  him  to  fly  out  into  the  intemperate  excesses  so  well 
tieoerlbed  by  the  learned  doctor  :  yet  conscious  innocence  would  at  length  enable  patience 
to  do  its  office,  and  the  conclusive  argument  for  his  integrity  would  be  his  resignatioo  and 
snbmlsrion. 

The  learned  writer  sums  up  the  argument  thus :  Ex  his,  inquam,  apparat,  non  primarlo 
agi  in  hoc  Ubro  de  providentla,  sive  iniequali,  sed  de  personal!  Jobi  integritate.  <*  From 
all  tUs,  I  say,  it  appears,  that  the  personal  integrity  of  Job,  and  not  the  question  concern- 
inf  an  equal  or  unequal  providence,  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  book."  He  had  before 
only  told  us  his  opinion;  and  now,  lirom  his  opinion,  he  says  it  appears.  But  the  appear- 
aneee,  we  see,  are  deceitful ;  and  so  they  will  always  be,  when  tiiey  arise  only  out  d^  the 
haej  or  incliuation  of  the  critic,  and  not  from  the  nature  of  things. 

Etiit  he  proceeds.  Hanc  enim  (quod  omnino  observandum  est)  in  dubium  vocaversnt 
amid,  non  ideo  tantum  quod  affiictus  esset,  sed  quod  afflictus  impatientlus  se  gereret, 
Deique  Justitiss  ohmurmuraret :  et  quis  strenuus  videlicet  aljorum  hortator  fuerat  ad  forti- 
todiiiera  et  constantiam,  qinrni  ipse  tentaretur,  victus  labasceret.  "  For  that  [i.  e.  his 
personal  integrity]  it  was  which  his  friends  doubted  of,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  afflic- 
tioo,  Si  far  the  not  bearing  his  affliction  with  patience,  but  murmuring  at  the  justice  of 
God.  And  that  he  who  was  a  strenuous  adviser  of  others  to  fortitude  and  constancy, 
shoold,  when  his  own  trial  came,  sink  under  the  trial  of  his  disastera.'*  But  why  not  on  accoumi 
of  hie  e(^etientt  Do  not  we  find  that  even  now,  under  this  unequal  diitributiuo  uf  things, 
ceasoriotts  men  (and  such  doubtless  he  will  confess  Job's  comforters  to  have  been)  are  but 
too  apt  to  suspect  great  afflictions  for  tbe  punishment  of  secret  sins.  How  much  more  prone 
to  this  same  suspicion  would  such  men  be  in  the  time  of  Job,  when  the  ways  of  providence 
were  more  equal  ?  As  to  his  impatience  m  bearing  qffUftion,  that  symptom  was  altogether 
amUgoous,'  and  might  as  likely  denote  want  of  fortitude  as  want  of  innocence ;  and  pro- 
ceed as  vreli  from  the  pain  of  an  ulcerated  body,  as  the  anguish  of  a  distracted  conscience. 

Welly  oar  author  hs«  brought  the  patriarch  thus  far  on  his  way,  to  expose  his  bad  temper. 
Prom  hence  he  accompanies  him  to  his  place  of  rest;  which,  as  many  an  innocent  man's !<>, 
lie  makes  to  be  in  a  bad  argument.  Quam  accesserat  sanctissimi  viri  mails  haec  gravissi- 
ma  omnium  tentatio,  ut  tanquam  improbus  et  hypocrita  ab  amicis  damnaretur,  et  quod 
unienm  ei  supererat,  eonscientiee  sute  testimonio  ac  solatio,  quantum  ipsi  potuerunt,  privandus 
font,  quid  misero  fiudendum  erat?  Amicos  perfidisB  crudelitatis  arguit  :  Deum  integrita- 
tis  eosB  testem  vindicemque  appellat:  quum  autem  nee  Deus  interveniret,  ad  innoocntiam 
ejm  Tindictfndam,  nee  remitterent  quicquam  amici  de  acerbis  suis  censuris,  injustfsque 
rrlmlnationibus,  ad  svpremum  illud  J(7DIcium  provocat,  in  quo  Rsdbmftorbm  sibi  affli- 
turam,  Deumque  a  suis  partibus  staturum,  summa  cum  fiducia  se  novisse  affirmat.  *'  Now 
when,"  says  the  learned  writer,  *'  the  most  grievous  trial  of  all  was  added  to  the  other  evils 
of  this  holy  person ;  to  be  condemned  by  his  friends  as  a  profligate,  and  an  liypot'nte,  and 
to  be  deprived,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  of  his  only  remaining  support,  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  what  was  left  for  the  unhappy  man  to  do  ?  He  accuses  his  friends  of 
perflciy  and  cruelty;  he  calls  upon  God  as  the  witness  and  avenger  of  his  integrity:  but  when 
neither  God  interposed  to  vindicate  his  iunoceiioc,  nor  his  friends  forebore  to  urge  their 
harsh  censures  and  unjust  accusations,  he  appeals  to  that  last  jcdgment,  in  which 
with  the  utmost  confidence  be  affirms  that  he  knew  that  his  IIedekmer  would  be  present  to 
him,  and  tliat  God  would  declare  in  his  favour."  To  understand  the  force  of  Uiis  repre- 
sentation, we  must  have  in  mind  this  unquestionable  truth  ;  **  that,  be  the  subject  of  tbe 
book  what  it  will,  yet  if  the  sacred  writer  bring  in  tbe  persons  of  tiie  drama  disputing,  he 
will  take  care  that  they  talk  with  decorum^  and  to  the  purpose."  Now  we  both  agree  that 
Job's  friends  had  pretended  at  least  to  sus|)ect  his  integrity.  This  suspicion  it  was  Job's 
basiness  to  remove;  and  if  the  doctor's  account  of  the  subject  be  right,  his  only  business. 
To  this  end  he  offers  various  arguments,  which  failing  of  their  elkict,  he  at  last  (as  the 
doctor  will  have  it)  appeals  to  the  second  coming  op  the  Redeemer  op  mankind. 
Bot  waa  this  iikely  to  satisfy  them?    They  demand  a  present  solution  of  their  doubts,  and 
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be  sends  them  to  a  future  jodf^ment.    Nor  can  oar  author  aay  (though  h»  wouU  inaonli) 
that  this  was  such  a  sort  of  appeal  as  disputants  are  sometimet  ibrced  to  havo  rarouns  ts^ 
Mrhen  they  are  rua  aground  and  hare  nothing  more  to  ofler:  ibr  Job,  after  this,  proceeds  ia 
the  dispute;  and  urges  many  other  argiunents  with  the  utmost  propria^.     Indved  tlMn  is 
one  way,  and  but  one,  to  malce  the  appeal  pertinent:  and  that  is,  to  mppoae  our  auUMr  Bis* 
taken,  when  he  said  that  '*  the  personal  integrity  of  Job,  and  not  the  quatUen  ricafiiin 
an  equal  or  unequal  providence,  was  the  main  iul^ject  of  the  book:"  and  wo  nay  TWtars  to 
suppose  so,  without  much  danger  of  doing  him  wrong:  for,  the  doctrine  U^/mhtnJm^gmni 
affords  a  principle  whereon  to  determine  the  quuUon  ^  an  equal  or  un§fmml  pwmHtmtii 
hut  it  leaves  the  pertonal  ifUeffriiy  o/Jod  just  as  it  fuimd  it.     But  the  learned  artbnr  is  se 
little  solicitous  for  the  pertinency  of  the  argument,  that  he  makes,  as  we  ahall  mm  aaoy  its 
impertinence  to  be  one  of  the  great  supports  of  his  sjrstem.    For  thiia  be  eoadodse  Ui 
argument  Jam  vero  si  cardo  controversia  fiiisset,  utrum,  salra  Dei  jtMtitia,  wmdk  ia  hac 
vita  adfligi  possent,  hsK  ipsa  dedarata  litem  finire  debueraL    Sin  auteai  da  panwiali  Mi 
innocentia  disceptetiir,  nil  miium  quod  veterem  caiiere  caotileoam,  Jobumqoa  lit  %tTift*, 
condemnare  pergerent  socii,  qunm  Dei  solius  erat,  qui  ciHrda  bominum  expkirat»  pro  carte 
scire ;  an  jure  merito  sibi  Jobus  hoc  solamen  attribueret,  an  &lsam  sibi  fidisdaBi  vaaai 
arrogaret.    '*  But  now  if  the  hinge  of  the  controversy  had  turned  on  this,  whether  or  ae, 
consistently  with  God's  justice,  giwd  men  could  be  afflictad  hi  this  life,  this  dedaratioa 
ought  to  have  finished  the  debate:  but  if  the  questkMi  were  conoeniiog  tbe  persQaal  anDO- 
oence  of  Job,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  still  sung  their  old  song,  and  waut  on  aa  they  bsd 
begun,  to  condemn  their  much-affiicted  friend ;  since  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  akoe  le 
explore  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  know  for  certain  whether  it  was  Job*a  piety  thai  rigkly 
applied  a  consolation,  or  whether  it  was  his  vanity  that  arrogated  a  false  cnnfirience  to  hiat- 
seir."    This  is  a  very  pleasant  way  of  coming  to  the  sense  of  a  disputed  pasaagr:  not,  as  ef 
old,  by  sliowing  it  supports  the  vniter'e  argument,  but  by  showing  it  supports  tlw  entHe 
kppolketit.    I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Job  reasoned  to  the  purpoee,  and  tberaibn  urfid 
this  argument  against  understanding  him  as  speaking  of  the  restureetion  in  tike  lOcfa  chapter. 
"  The  disputants,"  say  I,  **  are  all  equally  embarrassed  in  a4iustiiig  the  waya  of  pravideaca. 
Job  afiirms  that  the  good  man  is  sometimes  unhappy;  the  three  frieoda  pntcud  that  he 
never  can  be  so;  because  such  a  situation  would  reflect  upon  God's  justicse.     Horn  the  dec- 
trine  of  a  returrection  supposed  to  be  urged  by  Job,  cleared  up  all  this  embarraaaoMot.    If 
therefore  his  friends  thought  it  true,  it  ended  the  dispute ;  if  false,  it  lay  apou  thesa  to  cob- 
fute  it.     Yet  they  do  iieitiier:  they  neither  call  it  into  question,  nor  allow  it  to  be  deduwe. 
But  without  the  least  notice  that  any  such  thing  had  been  urged,  they  go  on  aa  tbey  bepa, 
to  enforce  their  former  arguments,  uid  to  confute  that  which  they  aeem  to  undentaHi  was 
the  only  one  Job  had  urged  against  them ;  vix.  the  consciousness  of  bis  own  innoeeorc/* — 
Now  wbat  says  our  learned  critic  to  this?     Why,  he  says,  that  if  I  be  miiitaken,  and  he  be 
riglit  in  his  account  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  reason  is  plain  why  the  three  firiends  took  no 
notice  of  Job's  appeal  to  a  resurrection ;  namely,  because  it  deserved  none.    As  to  his  being 
in  the  right,  the  reader,  I  suppose,  will  not  be  greatly  solicitous,  if  it  be  one  of  the  covst- 
quences  that  the  sacred  reasoner  is  in  the  wrong.     However,  before  we  alhyw  bim  to  be 
light,  it  will  be  expected  he  should  answer  the  following  questions.  If,  as  ha  says,  the  poiot 
in  the  book  of  Job  was  onhf  hi*  pereonat  innocence,  and  tlii^  not,  as  I  say,  upun  the  rfti.v- 
cfPLK  of  no  innocent  person  being  mieerahie;  I  would  ask  how  it  was  p<*sible  that  Job'i 
friends  and  intimates  should  be  so  obstinately  bent  on  pronouncing  him  guUty,  the  purity  of 
whose  former  life  and  conversation  they  were  so  well  acquainted  with?     If  ha  will  say,  the 
disputants  went  upon  that  principle,  I  then  ask  how  came  Job's  appeal  to  a  rasunrectitn 
not  to  silence  his  c^posers?  as  it  accounted  for  tlie  justice  of  God  in  the  praaeut  uneqasl 
distribution  of  things. 

P.  396,  Q.  "  This  is  one  thing,"  says  Job,  *'  therefore  I  said  it,  hk  dbstboybth  ths 
PBRPHCT  WITH  THK  WICKED,"  chap.  Ix.  22:  as  much  as  to  say,  tliis  is  the  point  or  g/tvani 
question  between  us,  and  f  stick  to  the  affirmative,  and  insist  upuu  its  truth,  llie  wwU* 
which  follow  are  remarkable.  It  had  been  objected,  that  wh«ui  the  good  man  soltennl,  it 
w&s  for  a  trial ;  to  this  Job  replies:  "  If  tlie  scourge  slay  kuddeuly,  he  will  laugh  at  the  trial 
of  the  innocent,  ver.  23,  suddenly,  or  indiscriminately,"  as  Schultens  rightly  undcntaoiU 
it;  as  much  as  to  say,  when  the  sword  devours  the  iimocent  and  the  wicked  man  witliust 
distinction,  if  the  innocent  will  distinguish  his  ill  hap  from  the  wicked  man's,  and  call  its 
triait  the  wi<'ki>d  man  will  mock  at  him ;  and  indeed  not  without  some  show  of  ruastau 

P.  .'i9G,  R.  **  Supposing,"  says  the  Coniish  answerer,  '*  we  should  allow  such  an  eqed 
providence  to  have  been  administered  in  Judea;  yet,  since  he  himself  reckons  it  tlie  utmutf 
extravagarire  to  supfKMe  it  any  where  else ;  what  an  idea  docs  he  give  us  of  tlie  talents  ti 
Kzra  !  who,  arcording  to  liim,  liaH  introduced  persons  who  were  no  Jews  deflating  a  quK>- 
tioii  so  paljiably  absurd  as  that  it  never  entered  into  the  kendo/ any  one  man  iivimg to  me^ 
a  queetion  of  it  out  of  the  land  of  Judea!  conaequently  could  not  with  the  ieaat  prababiliiy 
or  propriKy  b«  handled  bjr  any  but  Jewrs .   Is  this  Uko  one  wlio,  he  would  mako  us  ta  beJierr, 
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m  ear^/ki  €f6terver  •/  decorum  f  cerUinlj  the  rule  of  decorum  would  hmve  obliged  him 
reddere  penoMiy  &e.  as  Honce  speaks — either  to  look  out  ior  proper  persons  to  debate  his 
qiwrtlmi,  or  to  At  his  qoestioo  to  the  penons."  I  shouki  have  rcasoa  to  complain  of  this 
kmttnc^  of  language,  so  haUtual  to  these  answerers,  did  it  not  always  carry  its  own  punish- 
ment ■hug  with  it.  For,  look,  in  proportion  to  their  rudeness,  is  generdly  their  folly,  or 
ill  bitb^— '*  Suppeting,"  says  this  man,  '*  we  should  aliow  such  an  equal  providence,''  &c. 
Now,  nrbtn  the  reader  considers  I  am  only  contending  for  the  adual  administration  oif  such 
a  fravidsnee  ■•  the  Bible,  in  almost  eveiy  page,  represents  to  have  been  administered,  will 
ho  not  nitaimlly  suppose  this  to  be  some  infidel  writer  making  a  gracious  concession  even  at 
thm  oiponoe  of  Us  own  cause?  But  when  he  is  told  that  the  writer  is  a  minister  of  the 
gmftif  win  ho  not  conchide  that  his  head  is  turned  with  the  rage  oiamsufering  f 

Ho  VOm  his  reader  that  I  say,  "  That  the  debated  question  in  the  book  of  Job  could  nevxr 
oBtor  into  the  hood  of  any  man  living  out  of  the  huid  of  Judea."  Now,  the  very  words  from 
wlMneo  ho  protends  to  deduce  this  proposition,  convict  him  of  imposture. — *'  This,"  say  I, 
"  coald  never  have  been  made  matter  of  dispute,  from  thb  most  barlt  bvpposkd  timb 
m  Job's  sxisniiCK  even  to  oubs,  in  any  place  out  of  the  land  of  Judea."  Which  surely 
iipHoo  it  might  have  been  a  question  iken;  or  why  did  I  restrain  the  case  to  the  times  mimo 
Job'f  OKistonce?  Was  it  for  nothing?  In  fact  I  was  well  apprised  (and  saw  the  advantages 
I  eoold  derive  from  it)  that  the  question  might  as  reasonably  have  been  debated  at  the  time 
wImo  Job  lived,  as  at  the  time  wiien,  I  supposed,  the  book  of  Job  was  written.  But  as  this 
woo  o  aatter  reserved  for  another  place,  I  contented  myself  with  the  hint  conveyed  in  this 
HaritatioD,  which  just  served  to  lay  in  my  chum  to  the  use  I  should  heremfrer  have  for  it. 
The  truth  is,  the  state  of  God's  providence  m  Me  MM^eoWync^ipotM^A'me  of  Job^t  ejrutence 
ioasalijeet  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  at  large  in  the  last  volume  of  this  work,*  where 
I  employ  it,  amongst  other  proofs,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  conclusion  of  my  general 
argoBiont  by  one  entire  view  of  the  harmony  which  reigns  through  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  divine  goveramont  as  administered  over  man.  Of  this,  my  answerers  have  no  ooncep- 
tSeau  Their  talents  are  only  fitted  to  consider  parts,  and  such  talents  best  suit  their 
baslMOi,  which  is  to  find  fault.— They  will  say,  they  were  not  obliged  to  wait.  But  who 
oblfgod  them  to  write?  And  if  they  should  wait  longer,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
pkSm:  for  the  cloudy  and  imperfect  conception  they  have  of  my  argument  as  it  now  stands, 
is  tho  meet  commodious  situation  for  the  canying  on  their  trade.  However,  whether  they 
Mfer  tho  li^  of  common  sense  to  this  darkuMS  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  it,  or  the 
Irlwrfly  twiSght  of  polemics  to  both,  1  shall  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  gratify  their  humour. 
I  have  mid  enough  to  expose  this  silly  cavil  of  our  Cornish  critic,  and  to  vindicate  the 
knowMgo  of  tho  writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  his  observance  of  decorumt  in  opening  a 
beanly  in  tho  contrivance  of  this  work,  which  these  answerers  were  not  aware  of. 

P.  907,  8.  Tke  Uieamd  Iniemi  of  Prophecy,  ire.  p.  208,  Sd  ediL^^roUus  thinks  tho 
hook  wat  written  for  the  consolation  oS  the  descendants  of  Esau,  carried  away  in  the  Baby- 
loolib  oaptiTity ;  apparently,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  to  avoid  the  absurdity  arising 
finom  tho  topposition  confoted  above ;  and  yet,  as  he  forther  observes,  Grotius,  in  endeavoui^ 
iog  to  avoid  one  diflkulty,  has  fallen  into'another.  **  For,  suppose  it  writ,"  says  the  author  of 
tiw  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  &c.,  *'  for  the  children  of  Esau:  they  were  idolaters;  and 
jrot  is  tiwrs  no  allusion  to  their  idoUtry  in  all  this  book.  And  what  ground  is  there  to 
think  tiiey  were  so  righteous  as  to  deserve  such  an  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  their  sufler- 
ings,  as  rae  book  of  Job  puts  on  them,  if  so  bo  it  was  written  for  their  sakes?  Or  can  it 
bo  iaa^Bod,  that  a  book  writ  about  the  time  supposed,  for  the  use  of  an  idolatrous  nation, 
and  odfons  to  the  Jews,  could  ever  have  been  received  into  the  Jewish  canon?" — P.  208. 
Tlwoe  are  strong  objections,  and  will  oblige  us  to  place  this  opinion  amongst  the  singula- 
ritieo  of  the  excellent  Grotius. 

P.  507,  T.  *'  Here,"  says  the  Cornish  critic,  **  take  the  poem  in  the  other  light,  as  an 
aOeyoric  fiction,  and  what  could  it  possibly  afibrd  besides  a  very  odd  amutementf  for  the 
troth  of  history  is  destroyed :  and  we  have  nothing  iii  the  room  of  it  but  a  monstrous  jumble 
of  times  and  persons  brought  together,  that  were  in  reality  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years.  Had  the  author  been  able  to  produce  but 
one  precedent  of  this  sort  amongst  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  it  might  have  afforded  some 
countenance  to  this  opinion:  but,  I  believe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it.'' — P.  47.  What 
tlien,  I  beseech  you,  becomes  of  Solomon* t  Song,  if  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  precedent 
of  this  sort  f  Here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  as  appears  by  the  insertion  of  it  into  the 
canon,  or  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  such  churchmen  as  our  critic,  Sdomon,  under  the  cover 
of  a  love-tale,  or  amorous  intrigue  between  him  and  an  Egyptian  lady,  has  represented 
Christ's  union  and  marriage  with  the  church.  Surely,  the  patience  or  impatience  of  Job 
had  a  nearer  relation  in  nature  to  the  patience  or  impatience  of  the  Jewish  people,  than 
Solomon's  love  intrigue  liad,  in  grace,  to  the  salvation  obtained  by  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  this 
wo  are  to  deem  no  odd  amusement  for  the  wise  man.     But  for  a  prophet,  to  employ  tho 


*  That  is,  in  book  vii  according  to  the  author's  plan.— It  never  saw  tlie  light. 
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story  of  Job,  to  reprove  the  errors  of  the  people  rommitted  to  his  cure,  and  to  inform  thm 
of  ail  mpproeching  change  in  their  dispeosatiui,  is  by  no  means  to  he  eiidunMl.  \Vi«t!  Im 
this  great  cxitic  never  heard  that  amongst  the  writings  ^  ike  ancients,  there  yn»  a  rertaia 
allegoric  pieie  known  by  the  name  of  The  Judgment  of  Hercnlee,  written  by  a  ivrcrtaa 
8AGB,  to  excite  the  youth  of  ills  time  to  tlio  pur»ait  of  virtue,  and  to  withstand  the  alhn- 
ments  of  pleasure?  HsRCULas  was  as  well  known  by  history  and  tradition  t*  the  GRcki, 
as  Job  was  to  the  Jews.  Did  that  polito  people  think  this  an  tM  mmutewneni  ?  Did  ihrjr 
think  the  trtUh  of  hittory  destroyed  by  it ;  and  nothing  left  in  its  room  but  a  ■siiitnw 
jumble  uf  times  and  persons,  brought  together,  that  were  in  reality  separated  fron  caefa  other 
hy  the  distance  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years?  for  so  many  at  teast  there  wen 
between  tiie  age  of  Hercules  and  the  young  men  of  tlie  time  of  Prodicits.  Or  dees  thii 
Cornish  critic  imagine,  that  tlie  sages  of  Greece  took  the  allegory  for  histoiy:  or  believed  aif 
more  of  a  real  rencontre  between  virtue,  pleasure,  and  young  Hercules,  than  MaiwMsi  did 
of  that  solemn  meeting  of  the  devil  and  the  sons  of  God  befon  the  throne  of  the  Almighty? 

But  that  curious  remark  of  destroying  the  truth  of  hietoty  deserves  a  little  £utber  camai- 
sing.  1  suppose,  when  Jesus  transtcrred  the  story  of  the  prodigal  and  his  aobcr  hrolhtf  Is 
the  gentiles  and  the  Jews,  and  when  St  John  transferred  Babylon  to  Rome,  in  allagofy, 
that  they  destroyed  the  truth  of  history.  When  andent  and  modem  dramatic  nrilsfs  takt 
their  sulyect  from  history,  and  make  free  with  £srts  to  adapt  their  plot  to  tlie  nature  of  thdr 
poem,  do  they  destroy  the  truth  of  history  f  Yet  in  their  case  there  is  only  one  barrier  Is 
this  imaginary  mischief,  namely  the  drama:  in  the  book  of  Job  there  are  tve^  both  the 
drama  and  tlie  tUleyory.  But  after  all,  M)me  hurt  it  may  do,  amongst  readers  of  tiie  sin 
vi  tills  answerer,  when  tli«ty  mistake  the  book  of  Job  for  a  piece  of  biography,  like  the  men 
Ben  Jonson  laughs  at,  who,  for  greater  exactness,  chose  to  read  the  histay  cf  England  ia 
Shakspeare's  tragedies. 

P.  400,  U.  But  the  Cornish  critic,  who  has  no  conception  that  even  a  patient  man  may, 
on  some  occasions,  break  out  into  impatient  heats,  insists  on  the  impropriety  of  Job's  rvf'iv- 
f«uting  the  Israelites  o(  Ezra's  time.  *'  To  represent  the  murmuring  and  impalicut  Jrwi,*' 
says  he,  ''it  seems  that  Ezra  takes  a  person  who  was  exemplary  for  the  contrary  quality* 
and  then,  to  adapt  him  to  his  purpose,  makes  him  break  out  into  such  excesees  of  impatience 
as  border  on  blasphemy .'' — P.  60.  I  doubt  there  is  a  small  matter  amiss  in  tliis  fine  (Jmi-- 
vatlou.  The  author  of  tlie  Divine  Legation  did  not  write  the  book  of  Jub:  thereiure  whal- 
over  discordancy  there  be  between  tiie  tradition  of  his  patience  and  the  written  hifluty  «f 
him  in  tills  book,  it  is  just  the  same,  whether  Job  or  whether  Ezra  wrote  it.  After  so  iUw- 
trioui  a  specimen  of  his  critical  acumen,  he  may  lie  in  bed,  and  cry  out  with  the  uld  athM, 

CaEstum  artemquc  repoiio. 

However,  he  meant  well,  and  intended  that  this  supposed  absurdity  should  fall  open  the 
autlior  of  the  Divine  ijegatiorif  and  not  upon  the  canon  of  S<*rlpture.  In  the  mean  time 
the  truth  is,  tliere  is  no  absurdity  at  all,  but  what  lies  in  his  own  rkxidy  pericranhiai. 
\\'hether  tlie  traditionary  Job  represented  the  Israelites  or  not,  it  is  certain,  lie  might  with 
much  deeonim  represent  tliom.  And  tills  the  following  words  of  the  Dirine  Leyatiom  might 
have  taught  our  critic,  had  he  liad  but  so  much  candour  as  to  do  justice  to  a  stimnger,  when 
ho  would  needs  make  his  enemy. ^^*  It  is  remarkable  that  Job,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
misfortunes  to  the  coming  of  his  three  comforters,  though  greatly  provoked  by  his  wiiv, 
sinned  nut  with  his  tips;  but,  |)ersecuted  by  the  malice  and  bitlt>mess  of  his  £alse  friends,  he 
began  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  liis  innucince  as  even  to  accuse  God  of  iojustice.  This  was  Um 
very  state  of  the  Jews  of  this  time ;  so  exactly  lias  tlie  sacred  writer  condocted  has  allegory ; 
tliKy  liore  th<Mr  straits  and  difficulties  with  temper  till  their  enemies  Sanfaaliat,  Tobiah,  and  the 
Arabians,  ^vu  them  so  much  di.^turhaiu'e;  and  then  they  fell  into  indecent  murmurs  again!4 
iiud.*'  But  lest  our  answerer  should  again  mistake  tin's,  for  a  defeiK*e  of  the  autlior  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  and  not  of  Ezra,  let  him  try,  if  he  can  reroneile  tite  traditional  pali*itrc 
of  Jub  with  tiie  several  strokes  of  impatience  in  the  written  luNtk,  upon  any  other  princi^ile 
than  this,  that  the  most  patient  man  alive  may  be  provoked  into  starts  of  impatience  by  a 
mi»erablo  raviller,  who,  l>eiiig  set  upon  ansteering  what  he  does  not  understand,  rrpretmU 
falsely,  interprets  )H;rversily,  and,  when  lie  is  unable  to  make  the  doctrine  cdious^  endc** 
vours  to  make  the  person  so,  who  holds  it.  In  conclusion,  however,  thus  much  is  fit  to  be 
observed,  that  if  ihi-  sole  or  main  intention  of  the  writer  of  tlie  l>ook  of  Job  ^be  be  whom 
he  will)  were  to  exhibit  an  example  of  patience,  lie  has  executed  his  di>sign  very  ill:  rtr- 
tainly  in  so  |)erverst;  a  manner  tliat,  from  this  liook,  the  fume  of  Job's  exemplary  patirncs 
could  never  liave  arisen.  Hence  1  conclude  in  favour  of  an  hypothesis  whifh  solves  this 
diiBrulty,  hy  distinKuivhing  between  Job's  traditional  and  writtt  n  sttry.  But  now  cr.mr>  a 
Coniiiih  critir,  and  makes  this  very  circumstance,  Mhi<-h  1  iirccd  for  tlie  suppoii  of  my  h>- 
IMithesis,  an  oiijection  to  it.  Yet  he  had  f:rouiHls  for  his  oliservaiion,  such  as  tliey  «crr: 
lie  dreamed,  lor  he  could  not  be  awoke,  that  I  had  invented  the  rfreeaulaMc^i  whrreas  I 
uiUy/o«M/  iL 

I*.  40(i,  X.     l*he  difiercnt  »itiiatioiis  in  wliirh  this  folly  operated  iu  aniient  and  mi-ien 
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tioMft  it  Vttty  obMTVtblfl.  In  the  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  while  men  were  at  their  ease, 
that  geoeral  opinioD,  so  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  of  a  God  and  hi*  moral  government, 
MM  tiio  strong  ever  to  be  brought  in  question.  It  was  when  they  /bund  themselves  mirer- 
sWo  and  In  diatrws,  that  they  began  to  complain ;  to  question  the  justice,  or  to  deny  the 
iiteteswT  of  a  Deity :  oo  the  contrary,  amon^t  us,  disastrous  times  are  the  season  of  rtfflec- 
tisB,  repentance^  and  reliance  on  providence.  It  is  affluence  and  abundance  which  nuw 
gpf«  birth  lo  a  wanton  sufiiciency,  never  thoroughly  gratified  till  it  have  thrown  off  all  the 
iwtnima  of  reUgicni. 
1  iBAf  kw  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  so  strange  a  contrariety  in  the  manners 

In  tha  ancient  world,  tlie  belief  of  a  moral  providence  was  amongst  their  most  incontested 
pritiplw.  But  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  providence  they  had  indeed  very 
iaade^oa"*  oonceptions ;  being  misled  by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  fint  exertions 
flf  It  warn  manifrated,  to  expect  more  instant  and  immediate  protection  than  the  nature  of  the 
ditprmwtfiom  adbrded.  So  that  these  men  being,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  most  worthy  ob- 
Jed  of  providence's  concern,  whenever  they  became  pressed  by  civil  or  domestic  distresses, 
wppoaad  all  to  be  lost,  and  the  world  without  a  governor. 

.  Bat  iu  these  modem  ages  of  vice  and  reiiuemeiit,  when  every  blessing  Is  abused,  and, 
aiMOftt  the  firaty  that  greatest  of  all,  liberty,  each  improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well  sa 
each  accnmmodation  of  tlie  body,  is  perverted  into  a  species  of  humry;  exercised  and  ero- 
pteyed  iar  amusement,  to  gratify  the  fancy  or  the  appetites,  as  each,  in  their  tum*  happens 
In  induanoe  tlie  will.  Hence  even  the  riasT  philosophy,  the  science  of  nature  itself,  bows 
to  this  general  abuse.  It  is  made  to  act  against  its  own  onlinances,  and  to  support  tluisa 
impietiea  it  was  autliorixed  to  suppressw — But  now,  when  calamity,  distress,  and  all  the  evils 
cif  those  aiNised  blessings  liave,  by  their  severe  but  wholesome  discipline,  restored  recollec- 
tion  and  vigour  to  the  relaxed  and  dissipated  mind,  the  dictates  of  nature  are  again  attended 
to:  the  impious  principles  of  false  science,  and  the  false  conchisions  of  the  true,  are  siiaken 
olTas  a  hideous  dream;  and  the  abused  victim  of  his  vanity  and  his  pleasure  flies  for  refuge 
to  that  only  asylum  of  humanity,  rkliujon. 

P.  406,  Y.  Thus  both  Sacro  and  Sacer  have,  in  Latin,  contrary  significations.  The  rea- 
son ia  evident.  Some  things  were  coneecraUd  and  some  detfttted  to  the  gods:  those  were 
kulgf  these  ejtecrable.  So  God  being  invoked  sometimes  to  biesM,  and  sometimes  to  rtrrte, 
the  invocation  was  expressed  by  one  word,  which  kiad  contrary  senses.  And  this  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  language  in  general. 

P.  408,  2L  The  Coniish  critic  says — *'  Above  all,  and  to  support  Um  allegory  in  its  most 
raneeming  circumstances,  as  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  put  away  their  idolatrous  wives,  so 
Job  should  iiave  put  away  his,  in  tlie  upshot  of  the  fable.  This  would  certainly  have  been 
denOy  had  such  an  allegory  been  intended  as  Mr  W.  supposes."  P.  66.  Let  tliis  man  alone 
far  bis  distributive  justice.  I  tliought,  wImsu,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  we  have  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Job's  wltole  family,  his  sons,  his  daughters,  and  his  cattle,  and  tliat  wv  hear 
nothing  of  l&is  wife  (and,  I  ween,  she  would  have  been  heard  of  had  she  been  there>,  the 
writor  plainly  enough  insinuated  that  Job  had  some  how  or  other  got  rid  of  this  affliction, 
with  the  rest.  But  nothing  else  will  serve  our  righter  of  wrongs  but  a  formal  bill  of  di- 
Yoree. — ^Indeed  I  suspect,  a  light  expression  I  chanced  to  make  use  of,  gave  birth  to  tliis  in- 
genious cbjectioo. — See  above,  p.  405. 

P.  415t  A  A.  Divine  wisdom  procures  many  endt  by  one  and  the  same  mean;  so  here, 
besides  tids  use,  of  throwing  the  reader's  attention  entirely  on  tiie  aerpent^  it  had  another, 
r^.  to  maite  the  terpentf  which  was  of  the  most  sacred  and  venerable  regard  in  the  mys- 
tariotts  religion  of  l^gypi,  the  object  of  the  Israelites'  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation. 

P.  4l20,  B  B.  To  this  Dr  Grey  says,  that  the  three  friends  likewise  accuse  Job  of  his 
present  faults.  Well,  and  what  then?  Does  this  acquit  them  of  ii\justice  for  falsely  charg. 
ing  liim  ^ith  prectding  ones? 

P.  4X3,  C  C.  Indeed,  had  the  book  of  Job  the  high  antiquity  which  the  common  system 
supposes,  the  contending  at  the  same  time  for  tlie  tyiritual  sense  uf  this  text,  would  be 
foUowcd  with  insuperable  difficulties:  but  these,  let  tlie  tiupporters  of  that  system  look  to. 
The  very  learned  autlior  of  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  fairly  Hated,  4rr.  hath  set 
tlieae  difficulties  in  a  light  which,  1  think,  shows  them  to  be  insu^ierable ;  '*  those  men,"  says 
this  excellent  writer,  *'  who  maintain  tliis  system,  [of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  book,  ami  Uie 
efiriiuml  sense  of  tlie  text]  must  needs  regard  the  text  to  t»c  direct  and  literal^  not  typuvlor 
Jlgmniive,  but  then  tliis  difncuity  occurs,  how  came  Mot»RM  (if  he  was  the  author)  to  lio  so 
cisar  ill  the  book  of  Job,  and  so  obscure  in  llie  Pentateuchf  Plain  expression  and  typical 
adumtHratioii  are  the  contrary  of  one  aiiollier.  'i*hey  could  not  /oM  be  fit  fur  the  same  |ieo- 
pla,  at  the  same  time.  If  they  were  a  spiritualized  people,  tliey  had  no  nerd  of  carnal 
covers,  such  as  types ;  and  if  they  were  a  carnal-minded  people,  the  light  of  spiritual  thing* 
wonid  only  serve  to  dazzle,  not  to  aid  their  sight. 

Nor  is  tlie  matter  mended,  but  made  worse,  by  suppoaing  tlie  book  to  ba  written  by  Job 
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himself,  or  toy  other  pfttriwch  etrller  thui  Moees:  that  would  be  onlf  trtosfefring  Dm 
chftfge  from  Mate*,  to  the  God  of  Mow:  for  while  the  hook  tf  Job  wm  desfgned  hj  piv- 
▼idence,  for  part  of  the  Jewith  Canon,  it  if  the  same  unaccountable  ooodud  ihoogh  tfmani 
thither.  The  RBSUBRBcnoif  it  open  and  exposed  to  all  in  the  book  of  Job;  «od  Uli  hM 
and  covered  under  types  and  figures  in  the  Peniateueh.  From  whence  arises  tUs  noMt 
truth  worthy  of  its  inventors — ^That  the  same  doctrine  may»  at  one  and  the  aame  tfaM,  Is 
the  proper  object  both  of  clear  and  manifest,  and  of  dark  and  uncertain  eopteMplatlsi,  te 
the  same  persons.'* — P.  134. 

P.  486.  D  D.  Here  the  Cornish  criUc  obeenres,  «  That  ft  does  not  appear  tiMt  JAhal 
any  particular  revelation  of  it,  (!.  e.  his  future  felicity ;)  and  therefore  his  oonfidenea.  If  hi 
had  any  such,  must  proceed  upon  some  such  principle  as  this,  that  God  woold  at  IsngUi 
ui&llibly  deliver  the  good  man  out  of  trouble.  And  again,  this  principle  mist  be  Imadsi 
on  that  other  of  an  equal  providence ;  from  wiience  otherwise  could  it  arise  hot  tnm  a  par- 
suasion  that  God  will  most  certainly  do  what  is  equal  and  exact  in  this  lile?  And  fst  the  is- 
genious  author,  as  if  fond  of  reconciling  contradictions,  makes  Job's  theslt  to  be  this.  Ail 
jiromdence  it  not  equally  adminidered,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  ascribes  to  him  a  eonMsncs 
which  could  not  possibly  arise  but  from  the  persuasion  Q^af»  efmatproeidgmee.—'V,  IM. 

I  make  Job  hold  thai  providence  woe  not  equally  adminietered,  I  make  him  to  hold  like- 
wise, tbat  he  himeelf  ehould  be  reetored  to  hie  former  felicity:  and  this,  our  critic  caBs  a 
CONTRADICTION.  His  roason  is,  that  this  latter  opinion  could  arise  only  frum  his|wyMM- 
tion  of  an  equal  providence.  This  may  be  true,  if  there  be  no  medium  between  an  eqml 
providence  and  no  providence  at  all.  But  I  suspect  there  is  such  a  medium,  from  eibsorvinf 
that  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  io  these  times,  for  good  men  in  affliction,  to  haw  this  wy 
confidence  of  Job,  without  ever  dreaming  of  an  equal  prmndenee. 

The  truth  is  (and  so  I  have  said  in  the  words  which  gave  occasion  to  this  notakie  ob- 
servation) that  Job  had  through  the  distemperature  of  pasdcn  advancsd  some  tidinfi  wUck 
on  cooler  thoughts  he  retracted.  His  argument  against  an  equal  providence  was  ssHsstiuMi 
pushed  so  ^  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  concluding  against  any  provideoee  at  alL  But 
he,  at  length,  corrects  himself  for  this  extravagance  of  expression;  and  delihoataiy  cs»> 
dudes,  that  though  the  ways  of  God  were  somehow  or  other  become  unequal,  jret  that  pro- 
vidence had  not  deserted  the  case  of  mankind,  but  woukl  at  length  bring  the  good  m»  eat 
of  trouble.  Yet  thie  ie  the  coi^denee,  which,  this  most  confident  of  all  crities  s^ri,  ceutf 
NOT  POSSIBLY  ortM  but  from  the  pereuaeion  of  an  equal  providence:  and  for  this  It  is  llwt 
be  charges  me  with  tifondneeefor  reconciling  contradiction*.  Here  I  shall  take  my  baft 
of  this  discourser  on  the  book  of  Job,  with  dechuing,  that  a  more  contemptuous,  disingHrasas, 
and  ignorant  writer,  never  assumed  the  honourable  name  of  answukb  ;  yet  I  weald  not 
deny  him  his  station  amongst  the  learned.  I  think  the  same  apology  may  be  made  for  Ub, 
that  a  namesake  of  his,  in  his  history  of  the  Carthusians,  made  for  their  general  Brunei— 
"  that  doubtless  be  coukl  have  wrote  well  if  he  would,  for  he  printed  a  Missal  in  an  exceed- 
ing fair  letter,  and  deUcateJine  writiny  paper."^Vmm  Bib.  Carth.  fol.  35. 

P.  433,  F  F.  This  wicked  fancy  some  early  ChriHian  writers  seem  to  have  gone  for 
into ;  particularly  Obiobn  ;  who,  because  Celsus  had  supposed,  absurdly  eoouglk,  that  the 
propagators  of  the  gospel  had  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  a  future  etate  from  the  pafua  phile- 
sophers,  was  resolved  not  to  be  outdone,  and  therefore  tells  his  adversely,  "  t^  where 
God  says  io  the  book  of  Muses,  which  was  older  than  all  the  pagan  writings,  '  I  am  eoase 
down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land, 
unto  a  good  land  and  a  large ;  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  ami  honey ;  unto  the  place  eif 
the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites, 
and  the  Jebusites,'  [Exod.  iii.  8.]  he  did  not  mean,  as  Ignorant  men  imagine,  the  ceanft-ji 
of  Judea,  but  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  for  that  bow  good  a  land  soever  Judea  might  be,  it 
was  yet  part  of  that  earth  which  had  been  put  under  the  curse,  and  therefore,"  foe. — tbx 
i(£f  Srt  MArvViff ,  •  ifkXi  »tu  rmt  *EXXnutuif  y^^fuiruf  a^j^msirt^,  tieiymyt  r«v  6im?  iensy- 
ytXXift,tf09  riit  kyimf  ynv,  umi  mymSiif  mm*  irtXXnt  fUvettf  yrnXm  mu  ^iXi,  rtif  ummk.  rw  mpm 
Mivr«v  ^tt00men'  •vt  •$$  •7«vt«j  riHf  r^»  kymOi^t  r^f  uirt  vful^ttitn*  'Im^msv,  aufUwm  »ai 
M¥rii9  1»  rn  k^x^^tp  *mm^fitifn  l»  vwf  t^Mf  cijf  wm^mfimeu0(  rw  *Alkft  yn. — Cont.  CeJs.  p. 
350.  He  that  can  rave  at  this  strange  rate  must  needs  consider  the  whole  sanotien  of 
temporal  reward  and  punishment  as  a  mere  figurative  representation  of  future.  But  b 
not  the  hearkening  to  such  interpreters  exposing  divine  revelation  to  the  contempt  and 
scorn  of  infidels  and  freethinkers?  And  yet  perhaps  we  most  be  obliged  to  hearken  Ie 
them,  if  tlie  endeavours  of  these  answerers  bec<mie  successful  in  proving  the  kon-kxist- 
kncb  of  the  cMtraordinary  providence^  as  promised  by  Moses,  against  the  reasoning  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  that  it  was  actoally  administered,  in  pursuance  of  that  promise.  For, 
by  Origen*8  Commentaries,  published  by  Huetius,  it  appears,  that  he  was  led  into  this 
blrange  ofiinion  by  taking  it  for  granted,  as  Sykes,  Rutherforth,  Stelibing,  and  4uch  hie 
writers  liave  Muce  done,  that  under  the  law  the  best  and  most  pious  men  were  ^equetly 
miserable,  and  the  wicked  prosperous  and  happy. 
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P.  447,  G  G.  One  of  these  tnsf^erers  of  this  work  employs  much  pains  to  prove  that 
these  words  could  not  mean,  That  U  was  to  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God  is  the  presbnt 
UFB— Rutherforth,  p.  363:  i.  e.  he  will  prove,  the  words  could  not  bear  a  sense  to  which 
thef  are  limited  and  tied  down  by  the  words  immediately  following, — But  it  shall  not  be 
well  with  the  wicked,  nkithsr  shall  hb  prolong  his  days. — What  is  to  be  done  with 
aiarh  a  man? 

P.  450,  H  H.  Which  (to  observe  it  by  the  way)  unanswerably  confutes  that  semi-pagan 
drsam  of  the  souTs  sleeping  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  And  yet,  what  is  strange  to 
tell,  this  very  text,  in  the  course  of  disputation,  which,  like  the  coarse  of  time,  brings  things, 
m  the  poet  says, 

—  to  their  confounding  contraries, 

httth  been  urged  to  prove  that  sleep,  or  no  separate  life ;  and  this,  bv  no  less  considerable  a 
nan  than  Mr  Hales  of  Eatori.  "  Christ,"  saith  he,  "  proveth  the  future  resurrection  of  the 
dead  from  thence,  that  God  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but  is  not  the  God  of 
die  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Whence  he  concludeth,  that  '*  they  live  to  God,  that  is,  shall 
BB  recalled  to  life  by  God,  that  he  may  manifest  himself  to  be  their  God  or  benefactor.  This 
argument  would  be  altogether  fallaeious,  if  before  the  resurrection  they  felt  heavenly  joy ;  for 
then  God  would  be  their  God  or  benefactor,  namely,  according  to  their  souls,  although  their 
bodieli  should  never  rise  again."*  All  which  is  a  mere  complication  of  mistakes:  as  is,  in- 
deed, his  whole  reasoning  from  scripture,  throughout  that  chapter. — But  they  who  hold  the 
MMil  to  be  only  a  quality,  and  yet  talk  of  its  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  use  a 
^ffgOD  which  confounds  all  languages  as  well  as  all  reason.  For  such  a  sleep  is  an  annlliilar- 
tlon :  and  the  waking  again,  a  new  creation. 

P.  451,  1 1.     "  Though  this  argument  was  a  new  one,**  savs  Dr  Rutlierforth,  "  though 
the  Pharisees  had  never  made  this  inference,  and  that  therefore  it  does  not  appear  from 
hence,  that  Moses  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state ;  yet  as  it  was  a  conclusive  argu- 
nent,  as  it  was  an  inference  which  might  have  been  made,  it  will  prove  to  us  that  Moses 
was  not  studious  to  conceal  this  doctrine,  nor  purposely  omitted  every  thing  that  might 
bring  his  reader  acquainted  with  those  notices  of  redemption  and  of  another  life,  which 
the  patrisn^hs  were  favoured  with." — P.  318.   This  is  a  coup  de  la  maitre,  indeed:  as  wit- 
tily urged  as  it  was  wisely  meditated. — *'  If  Moses  bring  a  conclusive  argument  for  a 
doetrine,  it  is  plain  he  could  not  be  studious  to  conceal  that  doctrine,"  says  our  ingenious 
pitjlseior. — If  Roger  Bacon,  say  I,  have  given,  in  his  writings,  a  true  receipt  to  make  gun- 
powder, he  could  not  be  studious  to  conceal  the  composition.     And  yet  we  know  he  was 
ilndloiii  to  conceal  it.     What  reasons  he  had  for  so  doing,  and  bow  consistent  it  was 
with  his  giving  the  receipt,  I  leave  to  this  profound  philosopher;  tnd  shall  content  my- 
self vHtb  showing  how  consistent  Moses  was  in  the  conduct  I  have  ascribed  to  him. — If 
both  Moses's  pretensions  and  those  of  Jesus  likewise  were  true,  the  former  must  needs 
ebaenre  this  conduct,  in  his  institute ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  omit  the  doctrine  of  an- 
other Ufe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  interweave  into  the  law  such  a  secret  mark  of  its  truth, 
that,  when  the  other  institution  came,  it  might  be  clear  to  all,  that  he  both  knew  and  be- 
Itered  the  doctrine. — If  Moses  had  not  omitted  it,  he  had  intruded  on  the  province  of 
Jmnsi  if  he  had  not  laid  the  grounds  oo  which  it  rises,  he  had  neglected  to  provide  for 
the  proof  of  that  connexion  between  the  two  dispensations,  necessary  to  show  the  harmony 
betv^en  their  respective  authors.     Moses  had  done  both:  and  from  both  I  gather  that  he 
wet  studious  to  conceal  the  doctrine.     The  omission  will  be  allowed  to,  be  one  proof  of  it ; 
and  I  should  think,  this  use  of  a  term,  The  God  of  Abraham,  &c.  is  snother  proof.     For, 
the  Jevrs,  who,  from  the  ceasing  of  the  extraordinary  providence,  continued  for  many  ages 
with  incessant  labour  to  ransack  their  Bibles  for  a  proof  of  a  futive  state,  could  never  draw 
the  hiference  from  this  text  till  Jesus  had  taught  them  the  way.     '*  No,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"  how  should  an  argument  used  by  Moses,  for  a  future  state,  be  a  proof  that  Moses  was 
studious  to  conceal  it?"    This  argument  going,  as  we  now  see,  upon  our  Professor's  utter 
Ignorance  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (which  required  as  much  that 
the  grounds  of  k  future  state  should  be  laid,  as  that  the  structure  itself  should  be  kept  out  of 
sight),  I  shall  leave  it  in  possession  of  that  admiration  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

P.  452,  K  K.  Here,  the  groundless  conceit  of  the  learned  Mosheim  [de  Reb.  Christ, 
ante  Const,  p.  49],  is  sufficiently  refuted.  He  supposes  a  Sadducee  to  be  represented  under 
the  person  of  the  rich  man.  But  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  to  which  Abraham  refers 
his  household,  was  not  acknowledged  by  tlie  Sadducees,  as  of  weight  to  decide,  in  this  point. 
And  yet  the  very  words  of  Abraham  suppose  that  their  not  hearing  the  prophets  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  their  not  believing,  but  from  their  not  regarding. 

P.  465,  L  L.  But  all  are  not  Amaulds,  in  the  Galilean  church.  Mr  Freret,  speaking 
of  the  history  of  Saul  and  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  concerning  the  invocation  of  tlie  dead,  says — 

*  A  Brief  Inquiry,  chap.  viii. 
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**  Ce  qui  augmente  ma  surprise,  c*est  de  rtAr,  que  la  plus  part  de  ces  cominentatews  te 
plaignent,  de  ue  trouver  dans  Ttoriture  aucune  preuve  claire  que  les  Juifs,  an  temps  4s 
Mo^  crussent  rimmortaliti  de  Tame.  La  pratique,  interdite  aux  Juiib,  suppose  qas 
I'existence  des  antes,  separ^s  du  corps,  par  la  mort,  itoit  alore  un  opinkn  ginirals  ct 
popnlaire." — Memoires  de  I'Acad.  Royale  des  Inscript.  &c.  ▼.  23,  p.  185. — The  geads- 
man's  turprue  arises  from  his  beiug  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  wyortrts  effutaict 
of  the  90ui  considered  phjrsically,  and  its  immortaUty  considered  in  a  religfooi  Mosex  it 
is  under  this  latter  consideration  that  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punUkmeHi  isSnclnded. 
Had  he  not  confounded  these  two  things  so  different  in  themselves,  he  had  nerer  weatifd 
to  condemn  the  commentatorf ;  who  do  indeed  say,  they  camiot  find  this  latter  doctrine  li 
the  Pentateuch.  But  then,  they  do  not  lament  or  eon^>lain  of  this  want ;  became  they  saw, 
though  this  academician  does  not,  that  the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  eiate  vfremmri 
and  punishment  in  the  Mosaic  law  evinces  its  imperfection,  and  veriiies  tbe  «BandBtkB 
of  the  gospel,  that  ufr  and  immobtalftt  were  brought  to  Ught  by  Jxsus  Chbist. 

P.  468,  M  M.  Dr  Stbbbing,  in  what  he  calls  ConsideratUms  on  the  Coumnmmd  te  efbr 
up  Isaac,  hath  attempted  to  discredit  the  account  here  given  of  the  cammtand  :  and  prevfaiBly 
assures  his  reader,  that  if  any  thing  can  hinder  the  ill  effects  which  my  inierpr&taliom  wmd 
have  upon  religion,  it  must  be  his  exposing  the  absurdity  qf  the  conceit.  This  is  confidently 
said.  But  what  then?  He  can  prove  it.  So  it  is  to  be  hoped.  If  not  .  .  .  However, 
let  us  give  him  a  fair  hearing.  He  criticises  this  observation  on  the  word  day,  in  the  fal- 
lowing manner: — "  Really,  Sir,  I  see  no  manner  of  consequence  In  this  renaonlng.  Thst 
Christ's  day  had  reference  to  his  office  as  Redeemer,  I  grant.  The  day  of  Christ  desMlss 
the  time  when  Christ  should  come,  i.  e,  when  he  should  come  who  was  to  be  aneh  by  eflSrs 
and  employment.  But  why  it  must  import  also  that  when  Christ  came  he  sbonld  be  ofc'red 
up  a  sacrince,  I  do  not  in  the  least  apprehend :  because  I  can  very  easily  uodentand  thiC 
Abraham 'might  have  been  informed  that  Christ  was  to  come,  without  being  infbroMd  Chat 
he  was  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  sacrifice.  If  Abraham  saw  that  a  time  would  oone  whni 
one  of  his  sons  should  take  away  the  curse,  he  saw  Christ's  day." — Comld.  p.  139.  At 
first  setting  out  (for  I  reckon  for  nothing  this  blundering,  before  he  knew  where  be  was  into 
a  Sodnian  comment,  the  thing  he  most  abhors)  the  reader  sees  he  grmnts  the  point  I 
contend  for — That  Christ's  DAT  (says  he)  has  reference  to  his  office  as  Redeemer,  I  gtmmt. 
Yet  the  ytery  next  words  employed  to  explain  his  meaning,  contradict  it;— Tlkt  day  if 
Christ  denotes  the  TUnc  when  Christ  should  come.  All  the  sense  therefore,  I  can  make  of 
his  concession,  when  joined  to  his  explanation  of  it  amounts  to  thb—  Christ's  day  has  tffitr' 
ence  to  his  office: — No,  not  to  his  office,  but  to  his  time.  He  sets  olT  well:  bat  he  im- 
proves as  he  goes  along — But  why  it  must  import  also  that  when  Christ  camte  he  sheuld  be 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifce,  I  do  not  in  the  least  apprehend.  Nor  I,  neither,  1  asure  him. 
Had  I  said,  that  the  word  day,  in  the  text  imported  the  time,  I  could  as  little  apprehend  as 
he  does,  how  that  which  im})orts  time.  Imports  also  the  thing  done  in  time.  Let  him  take 
this  nonsense  therefore  to  himself.  I  argued  in  a  plain  manner  Uius, — When  the  wwd  day 
is  used  to  express,  in  general,  the  period  of  any  (»e's  existence,  then  it  denotes  time; 
when,  to  express  his  peculiar  office  and  employment,  then  It  denotes  not  the  time,  but  that 
circumstance  of  life  characteristic  of  such  office  or  employment :  or  the  things  done  in  time. 
Day,  in  the  text  is  used  to  express  Christ's  peculiar  office  and  employment.  Therefore— 
But  what  follows  Is  still  better.  His  want  of  apprehension,  it  seemx,  is  founded  in  this, 
that  he  *'  can  easily  understand,  that  Abraham  might  have  been  informed  that  Christ  was 
to  come;  without  being  informed  that  he  was  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  sacrifice."  Yes,  and 
so  could  I  likewise;  or  I  had  never  been  at  the  pains  of  making  the  criticism  on  the  word 
day :  which  takes  its  force  from  this  very  truth,  that  Abraham  might  have  been  informed 
of  one  without  the  other.  And,  therefore,  to  prove  he  was  informed  of  that  other,  1  pro> 
duced  the  text  in  question,  wliich  aflbrded  the  occasion  of  the  criticism.  He  goes  0ii,~- 
"  If  Abraham  saw,  that  a  time  would  come  when  one  of  his  seed  should  take  away  the  mrw, 
he  saw  Christ's  day."  Without  doubt  he  did.  Because  it  is  agreed,  that  day  may  signify 
citlier  time,  or  circumstance  of  action.  But  what  is  tliis  to  the  purpose?  The  questien 
is  not  whether  the  word  may  not,  when  used  indt^fuiitely,  signify  time  ;  but  whether  it  sig- 
nifies time  in  this  text.  1  have  shown  it  does  not.  And  what  ha-s  been  said  to  provr  it 
does?  Why  that  it  may  do  so  in  another  place.  In  a  word,  all  he  here  says,  |>roc«eds  «n 
a  total  inappivlicnsion  of  the  drift  and  purpose  of  the  argument. 

P.  4(39,  N  N.  Dauhuz  on  the  Revelations,  p.  251 ;  printed  in  the  year  1720.  To  tki« 
reasoning,  Dr  Stebhing  replies  as  follows: — "  Yon  are  not  more  successful  in  your  nrxt 
point,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad,  ?»•  lAHi  tw9  Ammn 
r^v  i^fiv  »«i  EIAE — This,  say  you,  evidently  *hows  it  [the  revelation]  to  have  been  made  0*4 
by  relation  in  words,  but  by  representation  in  action*.**  How  fo?  Tiie  reason  fiiliows. 
The  verb  tfim  is  frequently  used  in  the  Sew  Testament  in  its  proper  significatiem,  h»  see 
sensibly.  In  the  New  Testament,  do  you  say?  Yes,  Sir,  ami  in  every  Greek  book  )oa 
ever  lind  in  your  life.     What  you  should  have  laid  is,  tlut  it  is  so  used  here ;  and  I 
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Hfpope  yea  would  bive  said  so,  if  you  had  known  bow  to  have  proved  it."— Coiisid. 
pp.  139,  14a 

Tke  rwaaomJUhtM,  says  be.  Where?  In  my  book  indeed,  but  not  in  bis  imperfect 
footitioq  firom  it;  wbicb  breaks  off  before  be  comes  to  my  reason.  One  who  knew  bim  not 
so  wall  as  I  dOy  would  suspect  tbis  was  done  to  senre  a  purpose.  Nosucb  matter;  it  was  pure 
hsp4iafird.  He  mistook  tbe  introduction  of  my  argument  for  tbe  argument  itself.  Tbe 
aifaaMmt  itnlf,  wbicb  be  omits  in  tbe  quotation,  (and  wbicb  was  all  I  wanted,  for  tbe 
proof  of  my  point,)  was,  thai  the  verb  %tUi,  whether  used  iUerttUy  orJSffuraUvefy,  ahoajft  de- 
mdtt  a/tiM  mhtitiam.  And  tbis  argument,  I  introduced  in  tbe  ibltowing  manner.  The  verb 
iQ^  i$  Jrtqutntijf  uted  im  the  New  Teeiament  in  ite  proper  eigmijication  to  eee  eenaibi^, 
Ualucklly,  as  I  say,  be  took  tbis  for  the  argument  itself,  and  thus  corrects  me  for  it:  «  What 
ysB  SHOUiiD  have  said,  is,  that  it  is  so  used  here ;  and  I  suppose  you  would  bare  said  so,  if 
jem  JMd  known  bow  to  have  proved  it:"  See,  here,  tbe  true  origin  both  of  dogmatizing  and 
divlnlngl  His  igmoranee  of  what  I  did  say,  leads  bim  to  tell  me  what  I  should  have  said,  and 
te dMne  what  1  would  have  said.  But,  what  I  have  said,  I  tliink  I  may  stand  to;  That 
tka  swrft  fitim  alwaye  denotes  afuU  intnUUm,  Tbis  was  all  I  wanted  from  tbe  text;  and  on 
this  foondationy  1  proceeded  in  the  sequel  of  tbe  discourse,  to  prove  that  Abraham  eaw 
swsfily.  Therefore,  when  my  examiner  takes  it  (as  he  does)  for  granted,  that  because,  in 
this  place,  I  bad  not  proved  that  the  word  implied  to  eee  tenribly^  I  bad  not  proved  it  at  all; 
ha  k  a  second  time  mistaken. 

'<  Bat,  kM  owns,  that,  if  this  was  all,  perhaps  /  should  tell  Ami,  that  it  was  a  very  strange 
Bimnir  of  the  Jewe,  thou  art  noi  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  than  seen  Ahrahamf" — 
CcDsid.  p.  140.  He  is  very  right.  He  might  be  sure  I  would.  In  answer  therefore  to 
this  dIAcalty,  be  goes  on  and  says,  *<  No  doubt,  Sir,  tbe  Jews  answer  our  Saviour,  as  if  be 
had  said,  that  jthrmham  and  he  were  contemporaries;  in  which,  they  answered  very  foolishly, 
aa  they  did  oo  many  other  occasions ;  and  the  answer  will  as  Utile  agree  with  your  interpre- 
tation as  It  does  with  mine.  For  does  your  interpretation  suppose  tluit  Ahuham  saw  Christ 
in  penoB?    No;  you  say  it  was  by  representation  only.'' — Coosid.  pp.  140 — 141. 

Tie  Jews  answered  our  Saviour  as  tf  he  had  said  that  Abraham  and  he  were  content 
yereHlss.— Do  they  so?  Why  then  it  is  plain  the  ejspression  was  as  strong  in  the  Syrian 
§ait§maf9,  used  by  Jesus,  as  in  the  Greek  of  his  historian,  which  was  all  I  aimed  to  |nx>ve 
by  It.  But  in  this,  says  he,  they  answered  very  foolishly.  What  then?  Did  I  quote  them 
Mr  their  wisdom?  A  little  common  sen^  is  all  I  want  of  those  with  whom  1  luive  to  deal: 
and  rarely  as  my  fortune  bath  been  to  meet  witli  it,  yet  it  is  plain  these  Jews  did  not  want 
IL  For  thefoUy  of  their  answer  arises  therefrom.  They  heard  Jesus  use  a  word  in  their 
voifBr  idiom,  which  signified  to  see  corporeally  /  and  I'ommon  sense  led  them  to  conclude 
that  ha  used  it  in  the  vulgar  meaning:  in  this  they  were  not  mistaken.  But  from  thence, 
they  inCsffied  that  be  meant  it  in  the  sense  of  seeing  personally  ;  and  in  this,  they  were. 
Ani  now  let  the  reader  judge  whether  the  fully  of  their  answer  sliews  the  foUy  of  my 
argoment,  or  of  my  examiner's.  Nay  further,  he  tells  us,  they  answered  as  foolishly  on 
wmny  otker  occasions.  They  did  so;  and  I  will  remind  him  of  one.  Jesus  says  to  Nico- 
demus;  escept  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  hingdom  of  God,*  he.  Suppose 
now,  from  these  words,  I  shoukl  attempt  to  prove  that  regeneration  and  divine  grace  were 
realities,  and  not  mere  metaphors:  for  that  Jesus,  in  declaring  tlie  necessity  of  them,  u^e<l 
such  strong  expressions  that  Nicodemus  understood  him  to  mean  the  being  physiraliy  bom 
ufmJM,  and  entering  the  second  time  into  the  womb :  would  it  be  sufficient,  let  me  a^k  my 
exaaalner,  to  reply  in  this  numner:  "  No  doubt.  Sir,  Nicodemus  answered  our  Saviour  as 
If  ha  had  said,  that  a  follower  of  the  gospel  must  enter  a  second  time  into  his  wtothers  witmh 
mad  be  bom  :  in  wbicb  he  answered  very  foolishly;  and  the  answer  will  as  little  agn^e  with 
your  interpretation  as  it  does  with  mine.  For  does  your  inter}>ret&tion  suppose  he  should  so 
enter?  No;  but  that  he  should  be  b*>rn  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.** — Wtmld  thisi,  I  ny, 
be  deemed,  even  by  our  examiner  himself,  a  sufficient  answer?  When  he  lias  resolved  me 
this,  i  shall,  perhaps,  have  something  £srther  to  say  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  I  go  on. 
And,  in  returning  him  his  last  words  restored  to  their  subject,  help  him  forward  in  the 
solution  of  what  I  expect  from  him.  The  ansiner,  says  he,  will  as  little  agree  with  your  in- 
ieriirftation  as  it  does  with  mine.  For  does  your  interpretation  suppose  that  Abraham  taw 
Christ  in  person?  No;  ytnt  say,  it  was  by  representtition  only.  Very  well.  I^et  me  %/k 
then,  in  the  first  place,  whether  he  suppo3t>s  tlutt  what  I  said  on  thb  occasion  was  to  prove 
that  Abraham  saw  Christ  from  tiie  rev«rend  authority  <if  his  Jewish  adversaries:  or  to  prove 
that  tbe  verb  t!^  sijinified  to  see  literally,  from  their  mistaken  answer?  He  thought  me 
here,  it  seems,  in  the  way  of  thf»se  writers,  who  are  quoting  authorities,  when  they  should 
be  giving  reasons.  Hence  he  calls  the  answer  the  Jews  hen?  gave  a  foolish  one :  as  if  1 
had  undertaken  for  its  orthodoxy.  But  our  examiner  is  still  farther  mistaken.  The  point 
I  was  upon,  in  support  of  which  1  urged  the  answer  of  the  Jews,  was  not  the  seeing  this, 

*  St  John  iii.  3.  "" 
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or  thai  pert&n  :  but  the  seeing  corporeally,  and  not  meniaify.  Noir,  ff  the  Jews  «nder> 
stood  Jesusy  »s  saying  that  Abraham  saw  eorporeaUy,  I  concluded  that  the  npreastai,  aicd 
by  Jesus,  had  that  import:  and  this  was  all  I  was  ooocemed  to  prove.  Diftrenee,  there- 
fore, between  their  answer  as  I  quoted  it,  and  my  interpretation,  there  wis  iMBt.  Thrir 
answer  implied  that  Abraham  was  said  to  see  eorporeaUy  /  and  my  interpretatkn  wmffmn 
tiiat  the  words  employed  had  that  import.  But  to  make  a  distinction  wbsre  tksrs  wm  bs 
difference,  aeemg  in  person,  and  teeing  by  repretmUoHon^  are  brought  Into  a  ^usstfao  wlwt 
they  hare  nothing  to  do. 

P.  472,  O  O.  Ver.  10.  et  seq.  By  the  account  here  given,  of  GodIb  dispaaatieH  ts 
Abraham,  may  he  seen  the  folly  of  that  objection,  brought  with  such  inslnaaUoas  «f  imfth- 
tance,  against  the  divine  appointment  of  circwmeirion,  from  the  Hme  of  its  InstftutiOB.  Sir 
John  Marsham  observes,  tlttt  Abraham  vthen  ke  weni  into  Egypt,  wu  noi  eiremmeimd^ner 
/or  twenty  years  after  h$a  return.  Abramus,  quando  ^gyptum  ingrsasus  est,  nmAmm  dr- 
cumcisus  erat,  neque  per  annos  amplius  viginti  post  reditum. — P.  73  Prmneq.  ad.  4lai  And 
ftirther,  that  "  circumcision  was  a  most  ancient  rite  amongst  the  Egyptians,  that  Hvy  M 
It  from  the  beginning,  and  that  it  was  a  principle  with  them  not  to  make  use  of  the  cmIibs 
of  other  people."  Apud  iOgyptios  circumcidendi  ritus  vetiatissimus  ftiit  et  M  h^fit 
institntis.  lUi  nullorum  aliorum  hominum  institutis  uti  volunt,  p.  74.— The  noble  wUMr 
of  the  CRARAcnERisiics,  who  never  loses  an  opportuoihr  of  expressing  his  good-will  to  a 
prophet  or  ^ patriarch,  takes  up  this  pitiful  suspicion  after  Marsham: — .** Beifore  the  thn 
that  Israel  was  constrained  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  sue  for  matnHnMnof ,  the  hm^pmiriank 
Mraham  himself  had  been  necessitated  to  this  compliance  on  the  same  aeooinC.  It  is  err- 
tain  that  if  this  My  patriarch,  who  first  instituted  the  sacred  rite  of  circamrlsioB  wMta 
his  own  family  or  tribe,  had  no  regard  to  any  policy  or  religion  of  the  Egyptkme,  fat  hsM 
formeriy  been  a  guest  and  inhabitant  of  ^fyp^  (where  historians  mention  this  to  have  bssa 
a  national  rite)  long  ere  he  had  received  any  divine  notice  or  revelation  coooeraing  this  sf* 
fidr."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  52,  63.  These  great  men,  we  see,  appeal  to  ecr^dmre,  Ur  the  soppat 
of  their  insinuation ;  which  scripture  had  they  bat  considered  with  oomnsoii  attentieB,  Iky 
might  have  found,  that  it  gives  us  a  chronological  account  of  God's  grednal  iiiiiiIsIImis  Ii 
the  holy  patriarch  ;  and  therefore  that,  according  to  the  order  God  was  pleased  %m 
in  his  several  dispensations  towards  him,  the  rito  of  circumcision  cookl  not  haw 
joined  hffore  the  time  Abraham  happened  to  go  into  Egypt}  nor,  indeed,  ait  anf  < 
than  that  in  which  we  find  it  to  be  given ;  consequently  that  his  joumejr  fail»  Egypt  hil 
not  the  least  concern  or  connexion  with  this  aAir:  nay,  had  these  teamed  oritieB  b«t  at- 
tended to  their  own  observation,  that  the  rito  of  circumcision  was  lostiUited  twen^  yasis 
after  Abraham's  return  from  Egypt,  they  must  have  seen  the  weakness  of  so  partial  a  nipi- 
cfon.  For  bad  this  been  after  the  model  of  an  Egyptian  rito,  Abraham,  In  ail  likdftsod, 
had  been  circumcised  iu  Egypt,  or  at  least  very  soon  after  his  retura:  fior  in  Egy^^  it  wsi 
a  personal,  not  \family  rite.  And  we  learn  from  profane  history,  tliattiwso  who  weaftlreBi 
other  countries  to  Egypt,  with  a  design  to  copy  their  manners,  or  to  be  Initiated  isrte  their 
wisdom,  were,  as  a  previous  ceremony,  commonly  clrctmidsed  by  the  Egyptian  priesli 
themselves. 

P.  474,  P  P.    To  this  Dr  Stebbing  answers,  *'  You  hty  It  down  here  as  the  coaunsa  ie- 

terpretation,  that  the  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  was  given  aa  a  trial  ^mlg; 

WHICH  IS  NOT  TRUV."     Why  not?  because  **  the  common  opinion  is,  that  God*s  Intetiti— 

in  this  command  was  not  only  to  try  Abraham,  but  also  to  rasriouEB  the  sacrMee  4 

Christ." — Consid.  p.  150.     Excelleut  1     I  speak  of  the  command's  being  given:  but  le 

whom?    To  all  the  faithful  for  whose  sake  it  was  recorded?  or  to  Abraham  only,  Isr  whose 

sake  it  was  revealed?     Does  not  the  very  subject  confine  my  meaning  to  tlUs  laitsr  sei«»? 

Now,  to  Abraham,  I  say,  (according  to  the  common  opinion)  it  was  given  aa  a  trial  only. 

To  the  &ithful,  if  you  will,  as  a  prefiguration.     If,  to  extricate  himself  from  this  Uunderer 

sophism,  call  it  which  you  will,  he  will  say  it  prefigured  to  Abraham  Ul(ewise;  1m  then 

gives  up  all  he  has  been  contemling  for;  and  establishes  my  interpretation,  which  Is,  tiuC 

Abraham  knew  this  to  be  a  represeoUtion  of  tlie  great  sacrifice  of  Christ:  I  leave  it  aads- 

terminal  whether  he  mistekes  or  cavils:  see  now,  if  he  be  not  obliged  to  nu.     Where  I 

speak  of  the  common  opinion,  I  say  the  command  is  supposed  to  be  oivsx  us  m  trial  mmly. 

He  thinks  fit  to  tell  me,  /  say  not  true.     But  when  he  comes  to  prove  it,  ha  changes  ths 

terms  of  the  question  thus,  '*  For  the  common  opinion  is,  that  GoD'a  iNTumoN  in  tins 

command  was,"  &c.     Now  God's  intention  of  giving  a  command  to  Abraham,  ler  Ahn- 

ham's  nke,  might  be  one  thing;  and  God's  general  intention  of  giving  that  coausaiid,  as  it 

concerned  the  wliole  of  his  dispensation,  another.     But  to  prove  further  that  I  serid  not  true, 

when  1  said  that,  according  to  the  common  interpretetioo,  the  command  was  given  ftr  a 

trial  only ;  he  observes,  that  I  myself  had  owned  that  the  resemblance  to  Christ's  sacrifies 

%rat  so  stroni;  that  interpreters  ooukl  never  overlook  it  What  then?  If  tlw  inUrpseters  whs 

lived  ofler  Christ,  rouM  not  overlook  it,  does  it  iolkyw  that  Abraham  who  livad  li(^t 

coukl  not  overiook  it  neither?   But  the  impettinence  of  this  has  been  shown  already.  Nsr 
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the  learned  eonnderer  appear  to  be  unconsciow  of  it.  Therefore,  instead  of  attempt- 
_  to  enforce  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  gM4fte9  it,  he  turns  all  on  a  sudden  to  show  that 
ft  aiakea  nothing  to  the  purpose  lor  which  /  employed  it.  But  let  us  follow  this  Protean 
■pUster  through  all  his  windings. — **  The  resemblance/'  says  he,  **  nodoubt,  is  very  strong ; 
lot  bow  this  coiToborates  jrour  sense  of  the  command,  I  do  not  see.  Your  sense  is,  that  it 
■M  an  actual  inibrmation  given  to  Abraham  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  to  pri/Spure, 
wd  to  Mi/brm,  are  diflerent  things.  This  transsction  might  prefigure,  and  does  prefigure 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  whether  Abraham  knew  any  thing  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  or  na 
Per  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  a  thing  is  prefigured,  therefore  it  must  be  seen  and 
■Mientood,  at  the  time  when  it  is  prefigured." — Consid.  pp,  l&O,  151.  Could  it  be  be^ 
lieved  that  these  words  should  immediately  follow  an  argument,  whose  force  (the  little  it 
baa)  ia  ibunded  on  the  principle,  that  to  prbfiours  and  to  inform  ttre  not  different  ikinge? 
P»  475,  Q  Q.  To  this  reasoning,  Dr  Stebbing  replies,  **  But  how  can  you  prove  that, 
leeardtng  to  the  common  interpretation,  there  was  no  reward  subsequent  to  the  trial  ?" 
—Consid.  p.  151.  How  shall  I  be  able  to  please  him? — Before,  he  was  offended  that  I 
tlwnght  the  author  of  the  boolc  of  Genesis  might  omit  relating  the  mode  of  a  &ct,  when 
b»  bad  good  reason  so  to  do.  Here,  where  I  suppose  no  fact^  because  there  was  none 
rMtfded  when  no  reason  hindered,  he  is  as  captious  on  this  side  likewise.  **  How  will 
foa  prove  it  ?"  says  he.  From  the  silence  of  the  historian,  say  I,  when  nothing  hindered 
Um  fipom  speaking.  Well,  but  he  will  show  it  to  be  fidriy  recorded  in  scripture,  that  there 
wan  rewards  subsequent  to  the  trial.  This,  indeed,  is  to  the  purpose:  ''  Abraham,"  says 
ha^  **  lived  a  great  many  years  after  that  transaction  happened.  He  lived  to  dispose  of  his 
MB  Uaac  in  marriage,  sjul  to  see  his  seed.  He  lived  to  be  married  himself  to  another 
iviis,  and  to  have  several  children  by  her:  he  had  not  thkn  received  all  God's  mercies, 
nor  were  all  God's  dispensations  towards  him  at  an  end ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
It  ii  aipreisly  said  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiv.  1,  (a  long  time  after  the  transaction  in  ques- 
liaii)^  Aid  God  had  bUeeed  him  in  all  Oif^^."— Consid.  pp.  151,  158.  The  question  here 
is  df  the  extraordinary  and  peculiar  rewards  bestowed  by  God  on  Abraham ;  and  he  decides 
MM  it,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  ordinary  and  common.  And,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
OllBa  Ueasings,  he  makes  the  burying  of  his  first  wife  and  the  marrying  of  a  second  to  be 
■M.  Though  unluckily,  this  second  proves  at  last  to  be  a  concubine ;  as  appears  plainly 
fipMi  the  place  where  she  is  mentioned.  But  let  me  ask  him  seriously;  could  he,  indeed, 
■ppoaa  ne  to  mean  (though  he  attended  not  to  the  drift  of  the  argument)  that  God  imme- 
diBti)y  withdrew  all  the  common  blessings  of  his  proTidence  from  the  £iither  of  the  faithful, 
■Aar  the  last  extraordinary  reward  bestowed  upon  him,  when  he  lived  many  years  after  ? 
I  AMI  Ittidly,  I  own,  account  for  this  perversity,  any  otherwise  than  from  a  certain  temper 
if  aJnd  which  I  am  not  at  present  disposed  to  give  a  name  to:  but  which,  the  habit  of 
has  made  so  common,  that  nobody  either  mistakes  it,  or  is  now  indeed,  much 
at  it  Though  for  my  part,  I  should  esteem  a  total  ignorance  of  letters  a  much 
lot  than  such  a  learned  depravity. — "  But  this  is  not  all,"  says  he — ^No,  is  it 
...^  ?  I  am  soriy  fcrit  1 — ''  What  surprises  me  most  is,  that  you  should  argue  so  wbakly, 
aa  if  the  reward  of  good  men  had  respect  to  this  life  only.  Be  it,  that  Abraham  had  re- 
eaiv«i  all  God's  mercies ;  and  that  all  God's  dispensations  towards  him,  in  this  world, 
wm  at  an  end;  was  there  not  a  life  yet  to  come,  with  respect  to  which  the  whole  period 
rf  anr  aiistence  here  is  to  be  considered  as  a  state  of  trial ;  and  where  we  are  all  of  us  to 
hok  tar  a*^  reward  of  our  virtues  which  we  very  often  fail  of  in  this  ?''— Consid.  p.  152. 
Wallt  if  it  was  not  all,  we  find,  at  least,  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  For,  as  before,  he  would  so- 
pUstkally  obtrude  upon  us  common  for  extraordinary  rbwaads  :  so  here  (true  to  tlie  mys- 
taiT  ol  his  trade)  he  puts  comm4m  for  extraordinary  trials.  Our  present  existence,  says 
kB,i»io  he  considered  as  a  state  of  trial.  The  case,  to  which  I  applied  my  argument,  was 
this;— -"Crod,  determining  to  select  a  chosen  people  from  the  loins  of  Abraham,  would 
■anifest  to  the  world  that  this  patriarch  was  worthy  of  the  distinction  shown  unto  him, 
by  IttTlng  his  fiuth  found  superior  to  Uie  hardest  trials."  Now,  in  speaking  of  these  trials, 
I  mid  that  the  command  to  ofier  Isaac  was  the  last.  No,  says  the  examiner,  that  cannot 
it,/or,  with  respect  to  a  life  to  come,  the  whole  period  of  our  existence  here,  is  to  le  con- 
iMrsif  me  a  state  of  trial."  And  so  again  (says  he)  with  regard  to  the  reward  ;  which 
ym  pretend,  in  the  order  of  God's  dispensation,  should  follow  the  trial :  why,  we  are  to 
§mk  for  it  in  another  world.  Holy  scripture  records  the  history  of  one,  to  whcnn  God 
only  promised  (In  the  clear  and  obvious  seose)  temporal  blessings.  It  tells  us  that  these 
tamiMfal  blessings  were  dispensed.  One  species  of  which  were  extraordinary  rewards  after 
extraordinary  trials.  In  the  most  extraordinary  of  all,  no  reward  followed :  this  was  my 
difliculty.  See  here,  how  he  has  cleared  it  up.  Hardly  indeed  to  his  own  satisfaction: 
lor  he  tries  to  save  all  by  another  fetch;  the  weakest  men  being  ever  most  fruitful  in  ex- 
pidionts,  as  the  sh>west  animals  liave  commonly  Uie  most  feet.  *'  And  what,"  says  he,  **  if 
aftor  all  M**",  the  wisdom  of  God  should  have  thought  fit,  that  this  very  man.  whom  he  had 
ilBgled  oat  to  bo  an  eminent  example  of  piety  to  all  generations;  should,  at  the  very  dose 
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ol  his  life,  give  evidence  of  it,  by  an  instance  that  exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before;  thit 
he  might  be  a  pattern  of  patient  sulfering  even  unto  the  end  ?     Would  tlwre  not  be  tiwi 
in  such  a  supposition  ?'* — Consid.  p.  163.     In  truth,  I  doubt  not,  as  ho  hath  pot  R: 
And  I  will  tell  him  why.     Abraham  was  not  a  mere  instrument  to  stand  for  an  exanple 
only;  but  a  moral  agent  likewise;  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  such.     Now,  tlwugh,  at  hi 
stands  for  an  example,  we  may  admit  of  as  many  lrid!r  of  patient  s^ffiermff  as  this  good-natured 
divine  thinks  fitting  to  impose :  yet,  a«  a  marai  agents  it  is  required  (if  we  €Bn  conclude 
any  thing  from  the  method  of  God's  dealing  with  his  servants,  recorded  in  ncred  hislory) 
thst  each  trial  be  attended  with  some  work  done,  or  some  reward  conferred.     But  thne 
two  parts  in  Abraham's  character,  our  amsiderer  perpetually  confounds.     He  suppussi 
nothing  to  be  done  for  Abraham's  own  sake ;  but  eveiy  thing  for  the  example's  ake.    Yet 
did  the  good  old  cause  of  annvermg  require,  he  could  as  easily  suppose  the  contrary.  And 
to  show  I  do  him  no  wrong,  I  will  here  give  the  reader  an  instance  of  his  dexterity,  in 
the  counter-exercise  of  his  arms.     In  p.  ISO  of  these  Cansideratioiu  he  says,  **  it  mm 
MOT  FOLLOW,  that,  becauso  a  thing  is  prefigured,  therefore  it  must  be  seen  and  understood 
AT  THE  TIME  when  it  is  prefigured."     Yet  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet,  at  pp.  112,  113^ 
having  another  point  to  puzzle ;  he  says  (on  my  observing  that  a  future  state  and  nesurrec- 
tlon  were  not  national  doctrines  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees)  '*  he  knows  I  will  say  they 
had  these  doctrines  from  the  prophets — ^yot  the  prophets  were  dead  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore."    But  if  the  prophets  were  dead,  their  writings  were  extant — "  And  what  then  7 
Is  it  LIKELY  that  the  sons  should  have  learnt  from  the  dead  prophets  what  the  fothers  couM 
not  learn  from  the  living  ? — Why  could  not  the  Jews  learn  this  doctrine  firom  the  teet 
FIRST,  as  well  as  their  posterity  at  the  distance  of  ages  afterwards  ?"     In  the  first  case  we 
find  he  expressly  says,  it  doe*  not  follow;  in  the  second,  he  as  plainly  suppoees,  that  it 

P.  476,  R  R.  And  yet  an  ingenious  man,  one  M.  Bouiller,  in  a  late  Latin  dissertation, 
accuses  me  of  concealing,  that  Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  and  others,  were  of  «iy  opiiuwt,  viz. 
that  Abraham  in  the  command  to  sacrifice  his  son  was  informed,  of  what  he  earnestly  de- 
sired  to  know,  that  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  reader  now  sees,  whether  the  author  oi  tlie  Divine  Legation  was  guilty 
of  a  concealed  theft,  or  his  accuser  of  an  open  blunder,  under  which  he  covers  his  otiho^ 
doxal  malignity.  Yet  he  thinks  he  atones  for  all,  by  calling  the  DMne  L^athn  egre- 
gimm  oput :  uU  ingenium  acerrimum  cum  esimia  eruditione  certat, — Dissertationum  Sa> 
crum  Sylloj^e,  p.  194. 

P.  477,  S  S.  To  this,  the  great  professor  replies;  That  *'  there  are  hut  few  gestures  of 
the  body  more  apt  o/themteivet  to  signify  the  sentiment  of  the  mind  than  articulate  sound: 
The  force  of  which  arises  not  from  tlie  nsture  of  tltings ;  but  from  the  arbitrary  will  of 
man:  and  common  use  and  custiun  imposes  this  significatkni  on  articulate  sounds,  not  on 
motions  and  gestures — Pauci  sunt  motus  corpmis,  qui  ipsi  per  se  aptiores  esse  videntur  ad 
motus  animi  significandos,  quam  sonu^  qui  ore  et  lingua  in  vocem  formatur.  Vis  ipsa  non 
est  in  natura  rerum  posita,  sed  arbitrio  hominum  constituta;  eamque  mos  et  usus  commu- 
nis non  gestibus  corporis  tribuit,  sed  verbis  et  voc{."-~R(7Thbrforth,  Determ, 

The  purpose  of  this  fine  observation,  though  so  cloudily  expressed,  is  to  show  that  mo- 
tion and  gesture  can  have  no  signification  at  all:  not  from  nature,  since  few  gestuies  of  the 
body  arc  more  apt  of  themselves  to  express  the  mind  than  articulate  sound  ;  and  yet  arti* 
culate  sound  is  of  arbitrary  significatiun:  not  from  institution,  since  it  is  not  to  gesture, 
but  to  articulate  sound,  that  men  have  agreed  to  affix  a  meaning.  The  consequence  is, 
that  gesture  can  have  no  meaning  at  ail ;  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  all  Abraham's  signifi- 
cative action.  The  divine  would  make  a  great  figure,  were  it  not  for  his  Bible;  but  the 
Bible  is  perpetually  disorienting  the  philosopher.  His  general  thesis  is,  "That  actions  can 
never  become  significative  but  by  the  aid  of  words"  Now  I  desire  to  know  what  he 
thinks  of  all  the  typical  rites  of  the  Ijaw,  significative  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  V  M'ere 
not  these  actions  ?  Had  they  no  meaning  which  extended  to  the  gospel  f  or  were  there 
any  words  to  accompany  them,  which  explained  that  meaning  ?  Yet  has  tills  man  asseitisd 
in  what  he  calls  a  determinutionf  that  in  the  instances  of  expressive  gesture,  recorded  in 
scripture,  words  were  always  used  in  conjunction  with  them.  But  to  come  a  little  closer 
to  him.  As  a  philosopher  he  should  have  given  his  reasons  for  those  two  aracertioits;  or 
as  an  historian  he  should  have  verified  his  facts.  He  hath  attempted  neither;  and  I 
commend  his  prudence;  for  both  are  against  him:  His  fact,  that  gestures  have  no  mean- 
ing by  nature,  is  false:  and  his  reasoning,  that  they  havo  none  by  institution,  is  mistaken. 
The  Spartans  might  Instruct  him  that  gestures  atone  hare  a  natural  meaning.  That  sage 
people  (as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus)  were  so  persuaded  of  this  truth,  that  they  preferred 
converse  by  action,  to  converse  by  speech  ;  as  action  had  all  the  clearness  of  spcccli,  and 
was  free  from  the  abuses  of  it.  This  historian  in  his  Thalia,  informs* u%  that  wlien  the 
Samians  sent  to  Lacedemon  for  suc^rours  in  distress,  their  orators  made  a  long  and  laboured 
speech.     When  it  was  ended,  the  Spartans  tdd  them,  that  theforwter  part  ^  it  they  had 
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ftffatttm,  and  c0uld  moi  comprehend  the  latter.     Whereupon  the  Samian  ontori  produced 
tfaiir  empty  bread-biskets,  and  said,  they  wanted  bread.     fFhat  need  of  words,  repUed  the 
Spwtaos,  do  not  your  empty  bread-btukete  sufficiently  declare  your  meaning  ?    Thus  we 
mm  the  Spartans  thought  not  only  that  gestures  were  apt  of  themselves  (or  by  nature)  to  sig^ 
mfy  the  sentiment  t(fthe  mind,  but  even  more  apt  than  articulate  sounds.   Their  relations, 
UiB  Jews,  were  in  the  same  sentiments  and  practice ;  and  full  as  sparing  of  their  words ; 
■nd  (the  two  languages  considered)  for  a  somewhat  better  reason.    The  sacred  historian, 
ipvldog  of  public  days  of  humiliation,  tells  his  story  in  this  mwsoiet^  And  they  gathered 
hyetker  to  Mistpeh,  and  drew  water  and  foitred  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and/asted 
N»  t/kat  day,  1  Sam.  chap.  vii.  ver.  6.     The  historian  does  not  explain  in  words  the 
mwning  of  this  drawing  of  water,  Src,  nor  needed  he.    It  sufficiently  expressed,  that  a 
itkige  of  tears  was  due  for  their  offences.    The  professor,  perhaps,  will  say  that  words  ac- 
eonpanied  the  action,  at  least  preceded  it.     But  what  will  he  say  to  the  action  of  Tarquin, 
wshmk  ha  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  higher  popples  which  overtopped  their  fellows  ?     Here 
we  are  expresslv  told,  that  all  was  done  in  profound  silence,  and  yet  the  action  was  well 
understood.     But  further,  I  will  tell  our  professor  what  he  least  suspected,  that  gestures, 
baridfls  their  natural,  have  often  an  arbitrary  signification.     **  A  certain  Asiatic  prince, 
catwtained  at  Rome  by  Augustus,  was,  amongst  other  shows  and  festivities,  amused  with 
a  lunous  pantomime ;  whose  actions  were  so  expressive,  that  the  barbarian  begged  hhn  of 
thi  emperor  for  his  interpreter  between  him  and  several  neighbouring  nations,  whose  lan- 
gatfes  were  unknown  to  one  another."     Pantomimic  gesture  was  amongst  the  Romans 
eoe  way  of  exhibiting  a  dramatic  story.     But  before  such  gestures  could  be  formed  into  a 
eentbrned  series  of  information,  we  cannot  but  suppose  much  previous  pains  and  habit  of 
Inrention  to  be  exerted  by  the  actors.     Amongst  which,  one  expedient  must  needs  be  (in 
omdar  to  make  the  expression  of  the  actors  convey  an  entire  connected  sense)  to  intermix 
with  the  gestures  naturally  significative,  gestures  made  significative  by  institution  ;  that 
in,  brought,  by  arbitrary  use,  to  have  as  determined  a  meaning  as  the  others. 

To  Illustrate  this  by  that  more  lasting  information,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  real  characters  of  the  Chinese ;  which,  as  we  have  shown,  run  parallel  with  the 
fleeting  conveyance  of  expressive  gestive,  just  as  alphabetic  writing  does  with 
qwech.  Now,  though  the  earlier  hieroglyphics  were  composed  almost  altogether  of  marks 
ntdmraOy  significative,  yet  when  the  Egyptians  came  to  convey  continued  and  more  pre- 
eiie  discourses  by  this  mode  of  writing,  they  found  a  necessity  of  inventing  arbitrary  signi- 
fications, to  intermix  and  connect  with  tlie  other  marks  wliich  had  a  natural.  See  pp.  OT, 
88,  ^,  of  this  vol. 

Mow,  to  show  that  these  arbitrary  hierogljrphic  marks  were  real  characters  like  the  other, 
lit  at  turn  to  the  characters  of  the  Chinese,  which  though  (in  their  present  way  of  use) 
■Mit  of  them  be  of  arbitrary  signification,  yet  the  missionaries  assure  us  they  are  under- 
glood  by  all  the  neighbouring  nations  of  difierent  languages.  This  shows  that  the  Augustan 
■entomfae,  so  coveted  by  the  barbarian  for  his  interpreter,  might  be  very  able  to  discharge 
hii  function,  though  several  of  his  gestures  had  an  arbitraiy  signification.  And  we  easily 
eooeehre  how  it  might  come  to  pass,  since  the  gesture  of  arbitrary  signification  only 
lenred  to  connect  the  active  discourse,  by  standing  between  others  of  a  natural  significa- 
tSoD,  directing  to  their  sense. 

Thai  (to  conclude  with  our  determiner)  it  appears  that  gestitres  alone  are  so  far 
from  having  no  meaning  at  all,  as  he  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  they  have  all  the  mean- 
Ing  which  human  expression  can  possibly  convey:  all  which  is  properly  their  own,  namely, 
natural  information ;  and  even  much  of  that  which  is  more  peculiar  to  speech,  namely, 
mrbUrary, 

To  illustrate  the  whole  by  a  domestic  instance ;  the  solemn  gesture  of  a  professor  in  his 
chair:  which  sometimes  may  naturally  happen,  to  signify  folly;  though,  by  institution,  it 
always  signifies  wisdom;  and  yet  again,  it  must  be  owned,  injustice  to  our  professor's  scheme, 
that  sometimes  it  means  nothing  at  all. 

P.  479,  T  T.  Would  the  reader  now  believe  it  possible,  when  these  words  lay  before  Dr 
Stebblng,  while  he  was  answering  my  book,  that  he  should  venture  to  ask  me,  or  be  capable 
of  asking  these  insulting  questions — fTas  there  any  good  use  that  Abraham  could  make  of 
this  knowledge  which  the  rest  of  the  pe<^le  of  God  might  not  have  made  of  it  as  weU  as  he? 
Or  if  it  was  not  unfit  for  every  body  else,  was  it  not  unfit  for  Abraham  too  f 

P.  479,  U  U.  But  ail  I  can  say,  or  all  an  apostle  can  say,  if  I  chance  to  say  it  after  him,  will 
not  satisfy  Dr  Stebbing.  He  yet  sticks  to  his  point,  *'  That  if  any  infonnation  of  the  death 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  been  intended,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  explanation 
would  have  been  recorded  with  the  transaction,  as  it  is  in  all  other  such  like  casea." 
Now  if  this  orthodox  gentleman  will  show  me  a  such  like  case,  i.  e.  a  case  where  a  revela- 
tkm  of  the  gospel  dispensation  is  made  by  an  expressive  action,  and  the  explanation  is  re- 
corded along  witli  it,  I  ahall  be  ready  to  confess,  he  has  made  a  pertinent  objectioo.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  him.  He  supposes,  that  this  commanded 
VOL.  It.  2   o 
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ncrifioe  of  Isaac  was  a  typb  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  To  this  a  deist  replies,  in  tht 
Doctor's  own  words,  "  If  aiiy  type  liad  been  here  intended,  it  is  natural  to  thinlc  that  tk 
explanation  would  have  been  recorded  with  the  transaction."  Now,  when  the  Doctor  hif 
satisfied  the  objection,  which  he  has  lent  the  deists  against  a  typb,  I  suppose  it  may  scnrt 
to  satisfy  himself,  when  he  urges  it  against  my  idea  of  the  command,  as  an  orpoEMATmi 
BY  ACTION.  Again,  our  answerer  himself  affirms  that  the  doctrine  of  redemption  was  deUv- 
ered  under  types  in  the  law;  and  that  the  doctrine  thus  delivered  was  designedly  secreted  md 
concealed  from  the  ancient  Jews.  Now  is  it  ntUurtU  to  think  (to  use  hJs  own  wonb)  thift 
Moses  would  openly  and  plainly  record  a  doctrine  in  one  book  which  he  had  dflCerminid  ts 
secrete  in  another,  when  both  were  for  the  use  of  the  same  people  and  the  same  age? 

P.  480,  X  X.  "  You  must  give  me  leave  to  observe,*'  says  Dr  Stebbing,  '*  that  the  trms- 
action  in  question  will  have  the  same  efficacy  to  show  the  dependency  bettpten  the  Hm  di»- 
pemaUom,  whether  Abraham  had  thereby  any  information  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  or  noL" 
.-Xonsid.  p.  156.  This,  indeed,  is  saying  sometiiing.  And,  could  he  prove  what  he  «ys, 
it  would  be  depriving  my  interpretation  of  one  of  its  principal  advantages.  Let  us  see  ths 
how  he  goes  about  it, — **  for  this  does  not  arise  from  Abraham's  knowlbdgk,  or  any  bodj^ 
BNOWLEDGB,  at  the  time  when  the  transaction  happened,  but  from  the  similitude  and  C€r- 
respondency  between  the  event  and  the  transaction,  by  which  it  wa<)  prefigured  ;  which  is 
exactly  the  same  upon  either  supposition. " — Consid.  pp.  156,  157.  To  this  I  ref^y,  1.  That 

1  never  supposed  that  the  dependency  between  the  two  dispensati(»is  did  aritefr^m  Ahf" 
kame  knowledge,  or  any  body's  knowledge,  at  that,  or  at  any  other  time ;  but  from  Ged^ 
INTENTION  Uutt  this  Commanded  action  should  import  or  represent  the  sacrifice  of  Christ: 
and  then  indeed  comes  in  the  question,  Whether  that  intention  be  bt  st  discovered  fron 
God's  dedartUion  of  it  to  Abraham,  or  from  a  timilitude  and  correspondency  between  tUs 
commanded  action  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Therefore,  2.  I  make  bold  to  teU  him,  tliat 
a  similitude  and  correspondency  between  the  event  and  the  transaction  which  pr^/iyured  it, 
IS  NOT  ENoauu  to  &how  this  dependency,  to  the  satisfaction  of  mibelievers  ;  who  say,  that  a 
likeness  between  t>vo  things  of  the  same  nature,  such  as  offering  up  two  men  to  death,  fai 
diflerent  ways  and  transacted  in  two  distant  periods,  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  show  that  thej 
had  any  relation  to  one  aiiotlier.  With  the  same  reason,  tliey  will  say,  we  might  prrtend 
that  Jephtha's  daughter,  or  the  king  of  Moab's  son  whom  the  fatlier  sacrificed  oii  the  wall, 

2  Kings  iii.  27,  were  the  types  of  Christ  sacrifice.  Give  us,  they  exult,  a  proof  from 
scripture  that  God  declared  or  revealed  his  intention  of  prefiguring  the  death  of  Jesus;  sr 
some  better  authority  at  least  than  a  modem  typifier,  who  deals  only  in  similiiudes  and 
correspondences,  and  has  all  the  wildness,  >%-ithout  the  wit,  of  a  poet,  and  all  the  wcakiMM, 
witliout  the  ingenuity,  of  an  analogist!  Now,  whether  it  be  our  examiner,  or  the  aothnr 
uf  the  Divine  Legation,  who  Iuls  given  them  tliis  satisfaction,  or  whether  they  haie  any 
reason  to  require  it  of  eitlier  of  us,  is  If  ft  to  the  impartial  reader  to  consider. 

P.  48  J ,  Y  Y.  Let  us  see  now  what  Dr  Stebbing  has  to  say  to  tliis  reasoning. — "  By  yuir 
leave,  Sir,"  says  he,  (which,  by  the  way,  he  never  asks,  but  to  abuse  me ;  nor  ever  takes,  bat 
to  misrepresent  me)  "  if  the  apostle  had  meant  by  tliis  expression,  to  signify  that  Isaac  stood 
as  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  that  his  being  taken  from  tlie  mount  alive,  was  the  figure 
of  Christ's  resurrection;  it  should  have  been  said,  tluit  Abraham  received  Chbxst  from  the 
dead  in  a  figure."     SfiotUd  it  so?     What?  where  the  discourse  was  not  concerning  Christ, 
but  Isaac?     Had,  indeed,  tlie  sacred  writer  been  speaking  of  Abraham's  knowledge  ^ 
Christ,  sometiiing  might  have  been  said ;  hut  he  is  speaking  of  a  very  diHerent  thing,  kil 
faith  in  God;  and  only  intimates,  by  a  strong  expression,  what  he  understood  that  actioD 
to  be,  which  he  gives,  as  an  instance  of  the  must  illustrious  act  ot  faith.     I  say,  had  this 
been  the  case,  something  might  have  been  said;  sometiiing,  I  mean,  just  to  ke^  him  m 
countenance ;  yet  still,  nuthing  to  the  purpose,  as  1  shall  now  sliow.     The  tranMctioii  of 
tiie  sacrifice  of  Clirist  related  to  God.     The  fyure  of  that  transaction,  in  the  command  te 
ofier  Isaac,  related  (according  to  my  intcr))retatiun)  to  A  bra n am.     Now,  it  was  God  who 
received  Christ;  as  it  was  Abraham  who  receiv(>d  the  t}'pe  or  figure  of  Christ,  in  Isaac. 
To  tell  us  then,  that  (according  to  my  interpretation)  it  should  hare  been  said,  thmt  Akru- 
httvi  received  Christ /remi  the  dead  in  a  figure,  is,  in  efTcct,  telh'ng  us  that  he  knows  no 
more  of  h»gical  expression  than  of  theological  reasoning.     It  is  true,  could  he  show  the  ex- 
pression improper,  in  tlie  sense  wliich  I  give  to  the  transaction,  he  would  then  speak  a 
little  to  the  purpose :  and  this,  to  do  him  justice,  is  wliat  lie  would  fain  be  at. — "  F«jr, 
Christ  it  was,  according  tuyour  interpretation,"  says  he,  "  that  was  received  firom  the  dead  in 
a  figure,  by  Isaac  his  repre>entativr,  who  really  came  alive  ^m  the  mount.     If  the  read- 
ing had  been,  not  •»  rc^c/^Xn,  but  tU  VA^c^Xnt,  it  would  have  suited  your  notioD ;  far  it 
might  properly  have  been  said,  that  Isaac  came  alive  from  the  mount  as  a  figure  or  l&el  he 
might  be  a  figure  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ." — Consid.  p.  147.     Miserable  chicane!  As, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  might  say  with  propriety,  that  Christ  tear  received  from  the  demd  tn  • 
/gMre,  i.  e.  bv  a  representative:  so  on  the  other,  I  might  say  that  Isaac  wtu  rtceiwedfrm^ 
the  dead  in  a  figure,  i.  e.  as  a  representative:  for  Isaac  sustaining  the  pemo  of  Chrigl,  wl» 
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was  nised  from  the  dead,  might  in  aJSgure,  i.  e.  as  that  person,  be  said  to  be  received:  yet 
thte  our  examiner  denies,  and  tells  us,  the  apostle  should  have  »aid  that  Abraham  received 
Cheist,  and  not  Isaac.^"  But/'  adds  he,  **  if  the  reading  had  been  not  iv  rc^«C«Xj),  but 
ti§  «wM^Xi)v,  it  would  have  suited  your  notion."  And  the  reason  he  gives  is  this:  "For 
it  mipit  properly  have  been  said  that  Isaac  came  alive  from  the  mount  as  a  figure,  or  that 
BE  MIGHT  BB  a  figure  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ"  Strange!  He  says,  this  would  have 
nitfld  fi^  notion ;  and  the  reason  he  gives,  shows  it  suits  only  hie  own;  which  ii  that  the 
exactness  of  the  resemblance  between  the  two  actions,  not  the  declaration  of  the  Giver  of  the 
ootnmand,  made  it  a  figure.  This  is  the  more  extraordiiuiry,  as  I  myself  have  here  shown 
that  the  old  Latin  translator  had  turned  the  words  into  in  parabolam  instead  of  in  para- 
bola, for  this  very  reason,  because  he  understood  the  command  in  the  sense  our  examiner 
eootends  for;  viz.,  that  Isaac,  by  the  resemblance  of  the  actions,  might  be,  or  might  be- 
come a  figure. 

However,  be  owns^t  last  that  **  a  reason  will  still  be  wanting,  why,  instead  of  speaking 
the  fact  as  it  really  was,  that  Isaac  came  alive  from  the  mount;  the  apostle  chose  rather  to 
my,  what  was  not  really  the  case,  that  Abraham  received  him  from  the  dead," — Consid. 
pp.  147,  148.  Well;  and  have  not  I  given  a  reason?  No  matter  for  that:  Dr  Stebbing 
Ii  turned  examiner,  and  has  engrossed  the  market.  His  reason  follows  thus,  "  If  Isaac  did 
not  die  (as  it  is  certain  he  did  not)  Abraham  could  not  receive  liim  from  the  dead.  And  yet 
the  apostle  says,  he  received  him  Jrom  the  dead.  The  clearing  up  this  difficulty  will 
Bbow  the  true  sense  of  the  passage.*' — Consid.  pp.  147,  148.  Wliat!  will  the  clearing  up  . 
•  difficulty  of  his  own  making  discover  the  true  sense  of  another  man's  writing?  This  is 
«»e  of  his  new  improvements  in  logic ;  in  which,  as  in  arithmetic,  he  has  invented  a  rule 
ff/aieej  to  discover  an  unkno>vn  truth.  For  there  is  none  of  this  difficulty  in  the  sacred 
text ;  it  is  not  there  (as  in  our  examiner  simply  said)  that  Abraham  received  leaac  from 
ike  dead,  but  that  he  received  him  from  the  dead  in  a  figure,  or  under  the  assumed  per- 
sonage of  Christ.  Now  if  Christ  died,  then  he,  who  assumed  his  personage,  in  order  to 
represent  his  passion  and  resurrection,  might  siurely  be  said  to  be  received  from  the  dead  in 
a  figvure.  A  wonderful  difficulty  truly!  and  we  shall  see,  as  wonderfully  solved; — by  a 
eonundruml  But  with  propriety  enough.  For  as  a  real  difficulty  requires  sense  and  criti- 
cism to  resolve  it,  an  imaginary  one  may  be  well  enough  managed  by  a  quibble. — Because 
the  translators  of  St  Mark's  gospel  have  rendered  U  wi»  irm^fitk^  by,  with  what  compa^ 
rieon  shall  we  compare  it,  therefore,  iv  ira^m^»Xn,  in  the  text  in  question,  signifies  compa- 
bativbly  speaking.  But  no  words  can  show  him  off  like  his  own — "  The  apostle  does  not 
ray  eimjdy  andabsvlutely,  that  Abraham  received  Isaac  from  the  dead ;  but  tlutt  he  received 
him  from  the,  dead  h  ira^afitknt  in  a  parable  J*  See  here  now!  Did  not  I  tell  you  so? 
There  was  no  difficulty  all  tliis  while:  the  sentence  only  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to  let 
in  a  blustering  objection,  which  is  no  sooner  evaporated  than  it  closes  again  as  before.  It 
wte  not  singly  said.  No.  "  But  that  he  received  him — U  ^m^afitXn,  in  a  parable ^  that 
ii.  In  a  comparison,  or  by  comparison.  Thus  the  word  is  used,  Mark  iv.  SO.  Whereunto 
shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  with  what  comparison  [h  wif  «>«^«0«A^]  shall  we 
compare  it.  The  meaning  tlien  may  be,  that  Abraham's  receiving  Isaac  alive  (after  his 
death  was  denounced)  by  the  revocation  oif  the  command ;  was  as  if  he  had  received  him 
Irom  the  dead.  Thus  several  interpreters  understand  the  place.  Or  it  may  be,  as  others 
vrill  have  it,  that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  which  was  [iv  r«f  a^«X^]  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  receiving  him  from  the  dead ;  his  father  being  old,  and  his 
mother  past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  on  which  account  the  apostle  styles  them  both  dead. 
Which  interpretation,  I  the  rather  approve,  because  it  suggests  the  proper  grounds  of  Abra- 
ham's faith."— Consid.  pp.  148,  149. 

He  says.  It  «>«(a/3«Xj  signifies  in  or  by  comparison;  and  that  the  word  is  so  used  in  St 
Mark;  to  prove  which,  he  quotes  the  English  translation.  Now  I  must  take  the  liberty  to 
tell  him  that  the  translators  were  mistaken ;  and  he  with  them.  UAfmfi^Xn,  in  St  Mark,  is 
not  used  in  the  sense  of  a  similitude  or  comparison^  but  of  a  parable.  The  ancients  had  two 
ways  of  illustrating  the  things  they  enforced  ;  the  one  was  by  a  parable,  the  other  by  a 
simple  comparison  or  simile:  how  the  latter  of  these  arose  out  of  the  former  I  have  shown 
fai  the  fourth  volume. «  Hero,  both  these  modes  of  illustration  are  referred  to;  which  should 
have  been  translated  thus,  ''  To  what  shall  we  compare  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  with  whai 
parable  shall  we  illustrate  or  parabolize  it, — ifA§uirmfAtf-~irm^afiaXt*fAtr— -which  words  ex- 
press two  dilferent  and  well  knowit  modes  of  illustration. 

But  now  suppose  i»  «*«/«  ir»^a(i$Xfi  had  signified  with  what  comparison:  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  Iv  irmfafi$Xri  should  sigiiil'y  by  comparison,  or  as  it  were,  or  comparatively 
speaking?  In  plain  truth,  his  critical  analogy  has  ended  in  a  pleasant  blunder.  How  so? 
you  will  ask.  Nay,  it  is  true  there  is  no  denying  but  that  speaking  by  comparison  is  rom- 
paraHvely  speaking;  and,  if  men  will  put  another  sense  upon  it,  who  can  help  that?  they 

-*'  /.  e,  in  book  vii.  of  this  edition. 
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§kjt  comparaHveiy  tpeaking  signiflee  the  •pealring  kxmly,  imcciirttelj,  and  fatoorrKllf 
But  was  it  for  our  doctor  to  fiat  his  reader  fai  mind  of  such  kind  of  tpeakert?  Bat  tk 
charge  of  a  blonder,  an  innocent  mishap,  I  am  ready  to  retract;  for  I  ohMrro  him  to  gs 
Into  it  with  much  artful  preparation;  a  cirmmstance  which  hf  no  means  maris  tiNt 
genuine  turn  of  mind,  which  is  quick  and  sudden,  and  over  bead  and  ears  fai  aa  imtat: 
He  begins  with  explaining — in  a  evmpariwnf  by,  by  eomparisom:  where  yoo  jttit  get  dM 
first  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  an  enascent  equivocation ;  and  his  by  compariwm  H  psmatly 
afterwards  turned  into  at  it  wergf  or  at  if  he  had;  and  then,  eomparaiiveiy  tpeaUmy  hriap 
ap  the  rear,  and  closes  tlie  criticism  three  deep. 

P.  48)?,  Z  Z.  Dr  Stebbing  goes  on  as  usual — « In  short.  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  this  dor- 
trine,  with  which  your  whole  work  much  abomids,  of  revealing  things  clearly  to  patriarrki, 
and  prophets,  and  leaders,  as  a  special  favour  to  themselves ;  but  to  be  kept  as  a  serRe 
from  the  rest  of  mankind."  It  is  but  too  plain  he  doet  not  understand  it:  for  which  I  csa 
giTe  no  better  reason  than  that,  it  is  the  scripture  doctrine,  and  not  the  docCrtna  «f  svmi 
and  systems.  "  I  have  been  uted"  says  he  "  to  consider  persons  under  this  character,  si 
appointed,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others ;  and  therefore  to  conclude  that  wBATK\*it 
was  clearly  revealed  to  them  concerning  Ood*s  dispensations,  was  so  revealed  in  order  to  W 
communicated  to  others.'^  This  is  the  old  sophism ;  "  That  because  persons  act  and  are 
employed  for  others ;  therefore,  they  do  nothing,  and  have  nothing  done  for  thensehres." 
When  Ood  said,  ShaU  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  iking  which  I  do?  was  not  this  saM  ta, 
and  for  himself?— But  he  has  another  to  match  it,  '*  That  whatever  was  clearly  revealed  Is 
the  prophettf  was  so  revealed,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to  others.'*  Here,  then,  a 
Mttle  scripture  doctrine  will  do  him  no  harm.  Did  Moses  communicate  all  be  knew  ta 
the  Jews,  concerning  the  Chrittian  ditpentation;  which  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  tbs 
Hebrews  tells  us  was  clearly  revealed  to  him  in  the  mount  ? — **  Priests,"  says  be,  '*  tbit 
oflbr  gifts  according  to  the  law,  who  serve  mito  the  eiample  and  shadow  of  heavenly  thhidi, 
as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle,  "t  Ag^ 
we  find  that  Ezekiol,  on  his  being  called  out,  upon  his  mission,  saw,  what  the  antbor  of 
Ecclesiasticus  calls  the  gloriout  vition;  and  had,  as  appears  from  the  allegory  of  the  roll  of 
a  book,  a  full  interpretation  thereof.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  illumination,  be  wti 
directed  by  Ood  to  speak  so  obscurely  to  the  people,  that  he  found  cause  to  complain  — 
jtk.  Lord,  they  tay  of  me,  Doth  he  not  tpeak  parahlet  ft  And  now  let  htm  ask  the  pr»- 
phets  in  the  same  magisterial  language  he  is  accustomed  to  examine  me,  fFiat  ikert  may 
food  ute  you  eouid  make  qfyour  knowledge,  that  the  people  of  God  might  not  km^  umie  tf 
it  at  well  at  you  ? — But  this  very  dispensation  is  alluded  to,  and  continued,  under  the  king' 
dom  of  Christ.  "  And  his  disciples  asked  him  saying,  What  might  this  parable  be  P  And 
be  said.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God:  but  to  other*, 
in  parables;  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  understand.**! 
Again,  St  John  in  his  visions  tells  us—  "  And  when  the  seven  thunders  had  ottered  their 
▼oices,  I  was  about  to  write.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  aiL*L  vr 
those  things  which  the  seven  thunders  uttered,  and  write  thxm  not." — R«*t.  x.  4.  And 
now,  reader,  I  shall  try  his  gratitude) — *'  If  you  can  show,"  says  he,  « that  I  am  misCakfn 
in  this,  pray  do  it,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you." — P.  156.  You  see,  I  have  taken  him  at 
his  word.  And  it  was  well  I  did :  for  it  was  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than,  as  if  he  h»d 
repented,  not  of  his  candour,  but  his  confidence,  he  immediately  cries,  hold — and  telN  nr, 
'*  I  might  have  spared  myself  in  asking  another  question,  fFhy,  if  revelatiomt  rannet  he 
dearly  recorded,  are  they  recorded  at  all  f" — P.  166.  But,  great  Defender  rftke  FdUkl 
-"«f  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  I  mean,  I  asked  that  question,  because  the  answer  to  it 
shows  how  much  you  are  mistaken ;  as  the  intelligent  reader,  by  this  time,  easily  perreivrs. 
But  why  does  he  say  I  might  have  spared  that  question  f — Because,  *'  if  a  rerelation  is  not 
clearly  given,  it  cannot  be  clearly  recorded." — P.  156.  Did  I  say  it  couU  ?  Or  will  be 
say,  that  there  are  no  reasons  why  a  revelation  that  is  clearly  given,  should  be  obscurely 
recorded P  To  what  purpose,  then,  was  the  ob««crvation  made?  Made?  why  to  introdure 
another:  for,  with  our  equivocal  examiner,  the  corruption  of  argument  Is  the  generation  of 
eavil.— .'<  And  yet,''  says  he,  '■  as  voir  intimatk,  there  may  be  reasons  why  an  OMcrai 
ftsvn.ATiOM  shouki  be  recorded,  to  wit,  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  when,  the  obsm- 
rity  being  cleared  up  by  the  event,  it  shall  appear  that  it  was  foreseen  and  fbre^Kirdained  in 
the  knowledge  and  appointment  of  God.'' — P.  156.  If  thou  wilt  believe  me,  reader,  I 
never  intimated  any  thing  so  absurd. 

What  I  intimated  was  not  concerning  an  obtcure  rerelation,  but  a  revelatfom  obtemrefy 
recorded.  These  are  very  difierent  things,  as  appears  from  hence,  that  the  latter  may  be  a 
dear  rerelation;  the  word  being  relative  to  him  to  whom  the  revelation  was  made.     But 


*  Coosid.  pp.  165,  156.         t  Heb.  viii.  4,  5.         t  E»k.  xx.  40.        f  Lu4e  vULA,  10. 
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this  is  a  p«ccadillo  only.  However  be  approves  the  reason  of  recording:  for  Uiat»  thereby, 
*'  it  shall  appear,  that  it  was  foreseen  uid  fore-ordained  by  God."  It, — What?  The 
tUemrt  rtveiaiion,  according  to  grammatical  construction:  but,  in  his  English,  I  suppose, 
IT  rtands  for  the/act  revealed.  Well  then;  from  the  recording  of  an  obscure  roTelation,  he 
says  it  will  appear,  when  the  foretold  fact  happens,  that  it  was  foreseen  and  pre-ordained  by 
God.  This  too  be  tells  the  reader  I  intimated;  but  sure,  the  reader  can  never  think  me  so 
ailly:  for  every  fMst,  whether  prefigured  and  foretold,  or  not  prefigured  and  foretold,  must 
■eeds  have  been  foreseen  and  pre-ordained  by  God.  Now,  whether  we  are  to  ascribe  this 
to  exactness,  or  to  inaccuracy  of  expression,  is  hard  to  say.  For  I  find  him  a  great  master 
in  that  species  of  composition  which  a  celebrated  French  writer,  in  his  encomium  on  the 
ffWicfafiMi,  calls  en  ckartS  noire.  However,  think  what  we  will  of  his  head,  his  heart  lies 
loo  open  to  be  misjudged  of. 

P.  483,  AAA.  This  infidel  objection,  the  reader  sees,  consists  of  two  parts:  the  one,  that 
Abiiham  must  needs  doubt  of  the  Author  of  the  command :  the  other,  that  he  would  be  misled, 
hf  conceiving  amiss  of  his  attributes,  to  believe  human  tacrine  were  grateful  to  him.  Dr 
Swobbing,  who  will  leave  nothing  unanswered,  will  needs  answer  this. — Consid.  pp.  158, 
100.  To  the  first  part  he  replies,  partly  by  the  assistance  I  myself  had  given  him,  (where 
I'  took  notice  of  what  might  be  urged  by  believers,  as  of  ^preai  weight  and  vtUidity)  and 
partly  from  what  he  had  picked  up  elsewhere.  But  here  I  shall  avoid  imitating  his  ex- 
ample, who,  in  spite  to  the  author,  of  arguments  professedly  brought  in  suppcurt  of  religion, 
•trives,  with  all  his  might,  to  show  their  invalidity;  an  employment,  one  would  think,  little 
becoming  a  Christian  divine.  If  the  common  arguments  against  the  objection,  here  urged 
by  him  with  great  pomp,  have  any  weak  parts,  I  shall  leave  them  to  unbelievers  to  find  out 
—I  have  the  more  reason  likewise  to  trust  them  to  their  own  weight,  both  because  they  are 
DODO  of  his,  and  because  I  have  acknowledged  their  validity.  For  which  acknowledgment, 
all  I  get  is  this— -^A^M^  you  had  owned  this  or  n<4,  says  he,  /  ehouid  have  tahen  upon 
lywy  the  proof.  Whtrreas,  all  that  he  has  taken  is  the  property  of  other  writers ;  made 
his  own,  indeed,  by  a  weak  and  an  imperfect  representation. — But  his  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  infidel  objection  must  not  be  passed  over  so  slightly.  *<  As  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  objection,'' says  he,  *' that /rom  this  command,  Abraham  and  his  famiiy  must  neede 
kmme  thought  human  sacrifices  acceptabk  to  God;  the  revoking  the  command  at  last  was  a 
•uffirient  guard  against  any  sutrh  construction.  To  this  you  make  the  unbeliever  answer; 
No,  because  the  action  having  been  commanded,  ought  to  have  been  condemned;  and  a  single 
was  no  condemnation*  Bui  why  was  not  the  revocation  of  the  command,  in  this 
,  a  condemnation  of  the  action?  If  I  should  tempt  you  to  go  and  kill  your  next  neigh- 
,  and  afterwards  come  and  desire  you  not  to  do  it ;  would  not  this  after-declaration  be 
as  good  an  evidence  of  my  dislike  to  the  action,  as  the  first  was  of  my  approbation  of  it? 
Yes,  and  a  much  better,  as  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  result  of  maturer  delibera- 
tioiu  Now,  though  deliberation  and  after-thought  are  not  incident  to  God ;  yet  as  God  in 
this  case  condescended  (as  you  say,  and  very  truly)  to  act  after  the  manner  of  men ;  the 
Ibe  same  construction  should  be  put  upon  his  actions,  as  are  usually  put  upon  the  actions 
of  aen  in  like  cases.'' — Consid.  pp.  160,  161.  Now,  though,  as  was  said  above,  I  would 
pay  all  decent  regard  becoming  a  friend  of  revelation,  to  the  common  arguments  of  others 
in  its  defence,  yet  I  must  not  betray  my  own.  I  confessed  they  had  great  weight  and  vali- 
dK^/  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  asseited,  they  were  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
And  while  I  so  think,  I  must  beg  leave  to  enforce  my  reasons  for  this  opinion ;  and,  I  hope, 
witiwut  oflence;  as  the  arguments,  I  am  now  about  to  examine,  are  purely  this  writer's 
own.  And  the  reader,  by  tiiis  time,  has  seen  too  much  of  him  to  be  apprehensive,  that 
the  lessening  his  authority  will  be  attended  with  any  great  disservice  to  religion. 

I  had  observed,  that  the  reasonings  of  uubelievers  on  this  case,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
plained, were  not  devoid  of  all  plausibility,  when  they  proceeded  thus, — ^'  Tliat  as  Abra- 
ham lived  amongst  heathens,  whose  highest  act  of  divine  worship  was  human  sacrifices;  if 
Qod  had  commanded  that  act,  and,  on  the  point  of  performance,  only  remitted  it  as  a  favour, 
(and  so  it  is  represented ;)  without  declaring  the  iniquity  of  tlie  practice,  when  addressed 
to  idols;  or  his  abhorrence  of  it,  when  directed  to  himself;  the  family  must  have  been  mis- 
led in  their  ideas  concerning  the  moral  rectitude  of  that  species  of  religious  worship:  there- 
fore, God,  in  these  circumstances,  had  he  commanded  the  action  as  a  trial  only,  would  have 
explicitly  condemned  that  mode  of  worship,  as  immoral.  But  he  is  not  represented  as 
ocMidemning,  but  as  remitting  it  for  h  favour:  consequently,  say  the  unbelievers,  God  did 
not  command  the  action  at  all." — To  this  our  examiner  replies, — "  But  why?  Was  not 
the  revocation  of  the  command,  a  condemnation  of  the  action?  If  I  should  tempt  yuu  to 
go  and  kill  your  next  neighbour,  and  afterwards  come  and  desire  you  not  to  do  it,  would  not 
this  after- declaration  be  as  good  an  evidence  of  my  dislike  to  the  action,  as  the  first  was  of 
ny  approbation  of  it?*'  To  this  I  reply ;  that  the  cases  are  by  no  means  parallel,  either  in 
themselves,  or  in  their  circumstances:  not  in  themselves;  the  murder  of  our  next  neighbour 
was,  amongst  all  the  gentiles  vi  that  time,  esteemed  a  high  immorality;  while  on  the  con- 
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VrwTf,  humm  sacrifice  was  a  rery  holf  and  acceptable  part  of  divine  worship:  not  in  (Arir 
eireumHancet;  the  desire  to  forbear  the  murder  tempted  to,  it  (in  tite  case  he  puts)  repre- 
sented as  repenkmce/  whereas  the  stop  put  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (in  the  gmo  Meaee  prti) 
is  represented  w  favour. 

But  what  follows,  I  could  wish  (for  the  honour  of  modem  theology)  that  the  mtthid  I 
have  observed  would  permit  me  to  pass  over  in  silence.—"  Now  though  deliberition  tad 
after-thought,"  nays  he,  **  are  not  incident  to  God,  yet,  as  God,  in  this  case,  coDdeaeended 
(as  you  say,  and  very  truly)  to  act  after  the  manner  of  men;  the  same  oonstmrtkn  thoaid 
be  put  upon  liis  actions,  as  is  usually  put  upon  the  actions  of  men  in  like  cases.— Cennd. 
pp.  155,  156.  That  is,  though  deliberation  and  after-tkovght  are  not  incident  to  God; yet 
you  are  to  understand  his  actions,  as  if  they  were  incident.  A  horrid  interpreCatioBl  And 
yet  his  representation  of  the  command,  and  his  decent  illustration  of  it,  by  a  naiilirii  fa 
inienHon^  will  not  sutFer  us  to  understand  it  in  any  other  manner:  for  God,  aa  if  in  hMte, 
and  before  due  deliberation,  is  represented  as  commanding  an  immoral  action ;  jrel  afsia, 
as  it  were  by  an  after-thought,  ordering  it  to  be  forbom,  by  reason  of  its  immorality.  And 
in  what  is  all  this  impious  jargon  founded?  If  you  will  believe  him,  in  the  principle  I  hf 
down,  that  God  condeecende  to  act  after  the  manner  of  men,  I  have  all  along  had  orcarim 
to  complain  of  Iiis  misrepresenting  my  principles:  but  then  they  were  principles  he  disliked: 
and  this,  the  modem  management  of  controversy  lias  sanctified.  But  here,  thc«gh  the 
principle  be  approved,  jret  1m  cannot  for  his  life  forbear  to  misrepresent  it:  so  bad  a  thing 
is  an  evil  habit.  Let  me  tell  him,  then,  that  by  the  principle  of  God^t  condetcendimg  to 
act  after  the  manner  of  men,  is  not  meant,  that  he  ever  acts  in  compliance  to  those  vices 
and  superstitions,  which  arise  from  the  depravity  of  human  will ;  but  in  confomity  onlj  to 
men's  indifferent  manners  and  customs ;  and  to  those  usages  which  result  only  from  the 
finite  imperfections  of  their  nature.  Thus  though,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  God  was  plcaerd, 
in  conformity  to  their  mode  of  information,  to  use  their  custom  of  revoking  a  command ;  ]ret 
he  never  condescended  to  imitate  (as  our  examiner  supposes)  the  irresolution,  the  rri^riu 
taoce,  and  horrors  of  conscience  of  a  murderer  in  intention.  Which  (horrible  to  thinki)  k 
the  parallel  this  ortliodox  divine  brings  to  illustrate  the  command  to  Abraham.  Bat  he 
had  read  that  God  Is  sometimes  said  to  repent;  and  he  thought,  I  suppose,  it  answered  to 
tlutt  repentance  which  the  stings  of  conscience  sometimes  produce  in  bad  men.  Wbefcas 
it  is  said,  in  conformity  to  a  good  n»gistrate's  or  parent's  correptlon  of  vie* ;  fint,  te 
threaten  punishment;  and  then,  on  the  offender's  amendment,  to  remit  It. 

But  he  goes  on  without  any  signs  of  remorse. — **  Nor  ufill  the  pngan  fahle  of  Dimma't 
mhttituting  a  hind  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia  at  all  help  your  unbeliever.  This  did  noi^  sty 
they,  OR  YOU  for  thrm,  make  idolaters  believe  that  she  therefore  abhorred  human  eoerijkts. 
But  do  not  tliey  themselves,  or  have  not  you  assigned  a  very  profn'r  and  sufficient  reaMn 
why  it  did  not,  viz.,  that  they  had  been  before  persuaded  of  the  contrary^  Where  buaian 
sacrifices  make  a  part  of  the  settled  standing  religion,  the  refusal  to  accept  a  human  sacri- 
fice in  one  instance  may,  indeed,  be  rather  looked  upon  as  a  particular  indulgence,  than  ai 
a  declaration  against  the  thing  In  gross.  But  where  the  thing  wa«  commanded  but  io  one 
single  instance,  and  the  command  revoked  in  that  very  instance,  (which  it  our  present  ca») 
such  revocation,  in  all  reasonahio  construction,  is  as  etlectual  a  condemnation  of  the  thing, 
as  if  God  had  told  Abraham,  in  so  nuny  wonis,  that  he  delighted  not  in  human  sacrifices." 
— Consid.  p.  161.  To  come  to  our  examiner's  half-buried  sense,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
remove,  or,  what  is  still  a  more  disagreeable  labour,  to  sift  well,  the  rubbish  of  his  wofdt. 
He  says,  the  revocation  was  an  effectual  condemnation.  This  may  either  signify^,  that  nen, 
now  free  from  the  prejudices  of  pagan  superstition,  may  see  that  human  sacrifices  were 
condemned  by  the  revocation  of  the  command;  or,  that  Abraham's  family  could  see  this. 
In  the  first  sense,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  proposition ;  and  in  the  second,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  say  it  is  not  true.  I  deny  that  the  revocation  was  an  effectual  condemnatiom. 
With  how  good  reason,  let  the  reader  now  judge. 

Abraham,  for  the  great  ends  of  God's  providence,  was  called  out  of  an  idolatrous  citj, 
infected,  as  all  such  cities  then  were,  with  this  horrid  8U()erstition.  He  was  himself  tii 
idolater,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Joshua, — "  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Tenth  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nahor:  and 
THKY  served  other  gods.  And  I  took  your  father  Abraham,"*  fkc.  God,  in  the  act  of 
calling  him,  instnirted  him  in  the  unity  of  his  nature,  and  tlie  error  of  polytheism;  as  the 
great  principle,  for  the  sake  of  which  (and  to  preserve  it  in  one  family  amidst  an  uoivemi 
overflow  of  idolatry)  he  was  called  out. — That  he  must  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  roim- 
try  superstitions,  Is  not  to  be  doubted ;  because  it  is  of  human  nature  to  be  so:  and  yet  w« 
find  no  particular  Instniction  given  him,  concerning  the  superstition  in  question.  The 
noble  author  of  the  Characteristics  observes,  that  "  it  appean*  that  he  was  under  no  eatreBS 
surprise  on  this  trying  revelation ;  nor  did  he  think  of  expostulating  in  the  leaat  oei  this 

*  Joeh.  xxiv.  2, 
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occtsioD ;  when  at  another  time  he  could  he  so  Importunate  for  the  pardon  of  an  inhospitable, 
murderouSy  impious,  and  incestuous  city:"  insinuating,  that  this  lund  of  sacrifice  was  a 
thing  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  Now  the  noble  author  observes  this,  upon  the  examiner's, 
that  is,  the  common,  interpretation.  And  I  beliere,  on  that  footing,  he,  or  a  better  writer, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  take  out  the  malicious  sting  of  the  obsenration.  But  I  hare  shown 
that  it  falls  together  with  the  common  interpretation. 

Well ;  Abraham  is  now  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  again  surrounded  with  the  same 
Idobtrous  and  inhuman  sacrificers.  Here  he  receives  the  command:  and,  on  the  point  of 
•zecutlon,  has  the  performance  remitted  to  him  as  a  favour;  a  circumstance,  in  the  revo- 
cation of  the  command,  which  I  must  beg  the  examiner's  leave  to  remind  him  of,  especially 
vrlien  I  see  him,  at  every  turn,  much  disposed  to  forget  it,  that  is,  to  pass  it  over  in  silence, 
without  either  owning,  or  denying.  And,  indeed,  the  little  support  his  reasoning  has  on 
any  occasion,  is  only  by  keeping  truth  out  of  sight.  But  further,  the /ovowr  was  unaccom- 
panied with  any  Instruction  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  this  kind  of  sacrifice ;  a  prKctioe 
never  positively  forbidden  but  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Now,  in  this  case,  I  would  ask  any 
candid  reader,  the  least  acquainted  with  human  nature,  whether  Abraham  and  his  &mily, 
prcjjudiced  as  they  were,  In  favour  of  human  sacrifices  (the  one,  by  his  education  in  his 
country-religion ;  the  other,  by  their  communication  with  their  pagan  neighbours,  and,  as 
appears  by  scripture,  but  too  apt  of  themselves,  to  fall  into  idolatry)  would  not  be  easily 
tempted  to  think  as  f&vourably  of  human  sacrifices  as  those  pagans  were,  who  understood 
that  Diana  required  Iphigenia,  though  she  accepted  a  hind  In  her  stead.  And  with  such 
readers,  I  finally  leave  it. 

P.  464,  B  B  B.  "  Where  are  your  authorities  for  all  this?"  says  Dr  Stebbing.  **  You  pro. 
doce  none.  Wherever  you  had  your  Greek,  I  am  very  sure  you  had  it  not  from  the  itew 
Tettamenty  where  the«!e  words  are  used  indiscriminately." — Consld.  pp.  142,  143.  fFkeri 
are  your  authorities  ?  you  produce  none.  This  is  to  insinuate,  I  had  none  to  produce.  He 
dares  not(  indeed,  say  so;  and  in  this  I  commend  his  prudence.  However,  thus  far  he  is 
positive,  that  wherever  I  had  my  Greek,  I  had  it  not  from  the  New  TeHament.  The  gen- 
tlenrum  is  hard  to  please:  here  he  Is  ofi^ended  that  I  had  it  not  j  and  before  that  I  had  it 
from  the  New  Testament.  Here  I  impose  upon  him ;  there  I  trifled  with  him.  But,  In 
all  this  diversity  of  acceptance,  it  is  still  the  same  spirit:  the  spirit  o{  answering, 

I  had  said,  the  two  Greek  words,  in  their  exact  use,  signify  so  and  so.     Which  surely 
implied  an  acknowledgment,  that  this  exactness  was  not  always  observed ;  especially  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  who,  whatever  some  may  have  dreamed,  did  not  pique 
themselves  upon  what  we  call,  classical  elegance.     Now  this  implication,  our  examiner 
&idy  confirms,  though  by  way  of  confutation.     Jn  the  New  Testament,  says  he,  these  words 
are  used  indiscriminately.     I  had  plainly  insinuated  as  much ;  and  he  had  better  have  let 
it  rest  on  my  acknowledgment ;  for  the  instances  he  brings,  to  prove  the  words  used  indis- 
criminately hi  the  New  Testament,  are  full  enough  to  persuade  the  reader  that  they  ai*e  not 
BO  UMd.  His  first  instance  is  1  Pet.  iv.  13.   " '  Rejoice,  ;^««^iri,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partak- 
en of  Christ's  su^rings ;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  X'^t''^  cyAXXiw^ivM,  ye  may 
be  glad  with  exceeding  joy.*    See  you  not  here,  says  he,  the  direct  reverse  of  what  you  say; 
that  x*"^^  signifies  the  juy  which  arises  upon  prospect,  and  iyaXXtm^fim  that  which  arises 
from  possession?" — Consid.  p.  143.     No  indeed;  1  see  nothing  like  iu     The  followers  of 
Christ  are  bid  to  rejoice,  ;c«if  in.     For  what?     For  being  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
And  was  not  this  a  blessing  in  possession?     But  it  seems  our  Doctor  has  but  small  concep- 
tion how  suffering  for  a  good  conscience  can  be  a  blessing.     Yet  at  other  times  he  must  have 
thought  highly  of  it,  when  in  excess  of  charity,  he  bespoke  the  magistrate's  application  of  it 
oo  his  neighbours,  under  the  name  of  wholesome  skverities.     He  is  just  as  wide  of  truth 
when  he  tells  us,  that  myttXXti»fuu  signifies  the  joy  which  arises  on  possession.     They  are 
bid  to  rejoice  now  in  sufferings,  that  they  might  be  glad  with  exceeding  joy  at  Christ's  second 
coming.     And  is  this  the  being  glad  for  a  good  in  possession?     Is  it  not  for  a  good  in  pros- 
pect?    The  reward  they  were  then  going  to  receive.     For  I  suppose  the  appearance  of 
Ckrisfs  glory  will  precede  the  reward  of  his  followers.     So  that  the  reader  now  sees  he  has 
himself  &rly  proved  for  me,  the  truth  of  my  observation,  tliat  "in  the  exact  use  of  the 
words,  ityaXXtMfAmt  signifies  that  tumultuous  pleasure  which  tlie  certain  expectation  oi  an 
approaching  blessing  occasions ;  and   x^'^i"  ^^  csHini  and  settled  joy  that  arises  from  our 
knowledge,  in  the  possession  of  it." 

He  goes  on.  '<  Rev.  xix.  7.  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  ;^«i^»/cty  nmi  kyXXuifAitm,  for 
ike  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come.^  Where  both  words,  says  be,  refer  to  blessings  in  posses- 
sion. Again,  Matt.  v.  12.  '  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  x*^V^  *^  ayaXXtoHt,  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven-*  where  botli  refer  to  blessings  in  prospect."— .Consid.  pp. 
I4dy  144.  His  old  fortune  still  pursues  him.  The  first  text  from  the  Revelation,  "  Be 
glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come;"  bids  the  followers  of  Christ  now 
^o  that  which  they  were  bid  to  prepare  for,  in  the  words  of  St  Peter,  "  that  when  his  glory 
shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  with  exceeding  joy."     If  therefore,  where  they  are  bid  to 
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prepare  for  -their  rcyoicing,  the  joy  is  for  a  good  in  proipect  (as  we  har^  shown  it  wai)  tbn, 
certainly,  where  thev  are  told  that  this  time  of  rejdcing  is  come,  the  joy  must  itfU  ke  iv  a 
good  ill  prospect.  And  yet  he  says,  the  words  r^er  to  bleeeimge  in  poeeeeeiou.  Apia  the 
text  from  St  Matthew — **  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  raward  b 
heaven,"  has  the  same  relation  to  the  former  part  of  St  Peter's  words,  '*  Rejofot  fciafneh 
as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suflerings,"  as  the  text  in  Rerelation  hat  to  tho  Itflv. 
**  Blessed  are  ye"  says  Jesus  in  this  gospel,  "  when  men  shall  revile  ymi  and  pcraeeau  jso, 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  mv  sake.  Rejoice,  and  ho  oiceadiag 
glad,  FOR  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Rejoice  1  for  what?  Is  it  not  for  the  perse- 
cutions they  suffer  for  his  sake  ?  A  present  bletting  sure ;  though  not  perhaps  to  osr  anthar's 
taste.  The  reason  why  they  sliould  rejoice,  follows,  for  great  is  your  reward  us  lenw. 
And  yet  here,  he  says,  the  words  refer  to  blessings  in  prospect.  In  truth,  whit  led  hias 
into  all  this  inverted  reasoning,  was  a  pleasant  mistake.  The  one  text  eaji— -(t  gM  emd 
r^'oicCf  FOR  7ri-^the  other;  rejoice  and  be  esceeding glad,  for  trt — new  ho  took  the  par- 
tide,  ill  both  places,  to  signify  propter ,  for  the  sake  of  j  whereas  it  signifies  fnwrfoi,  fws, 
and  is  in  proof  of  something  going  before.  So  that  he  read  the  text— n^otoe  ybr  At  wwr- 
riage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  ;  as  if  it  had  been — "  rejoice  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lank, 
WHICH  is  come:*'  and — rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  leaven  $  at  if  it  had  been,* 
"  rejoice  for  your  great  reward  in  heaven." 

But  now  let  us  consider  these  texts  in  another  view,  in  order  to  do  jostico  to  lilsdeUeicx 
of  judgment.  I  had  said  that,  in  the  cMoct  use  of  the  two  Greek  words,  they  signiff  vaad 
so ;  and  applied  that  observation  to  a  fact  ;  where  a  person  was  said  to  have  rcgcriceil,  &t«  Id 
order  to  disprove  this  criticism,  he  brings  three  passages,  in  which  those  Greek  words  sn 
U5ed,  where  no  fact  is  related ;  but  where  men  are,  in  a  rhetorical  manner,  called  opso, 
and  bid  to  rejoice,  3rc.  In  which  hdter  case,  the  use  of  one  word  for  another,  if  an  okpot 
conversion.  Those,  in  possession  of  a  blessing,  are  bid  to  rejoice  with  that  exoeoding  jsf , 
which  men  generally  have  in  the  certain  expectation  ^  one  approaching ;  and  tboae  in  ex- 
pectation, with  that  calm  and  settled  joy,  which  attends  full  possession.  And  who  hot  ear 
examiner  could  not  see,  that  the  use  of  words  is  one  thing,  in  an  historical  asaertion ;  md 
quite  another,  in  a  rhetorical  invocation? 

Having  thus  ably  acquitted  himself  in  one  criticism,  he  falls  upon  another.  "  What  AiO 
we  do  with  7v«?"~What  indeed?  But  no  sooner  said  than  done.  ***!»«,"  say*  ho,  '*  if  oAsa 
put  for  «Tt  or  Urt,  positive  as  you  are,  that  it  always  refers  to  a  future  time." — Coosid.  p. 
144.  Now,  so  far  from  being  pon/tve  of  tliis,  I  am  positive  of  the  contrary,  that  thoe  is 
not  one  word  of  truth  in  all  he  says.  I  observed  indeed,  that  7m  fl^  in  the  text  refers  eakf 
to  a  future  time.  And  this  I  say  still,  though  our  translators  have  rendered  it,  oqoivocaJljr, 
to  see.  Yet  he  afiirm^,  that  I  say,  **  <»«  (standing  alone)  always  refers  to  a  future  time:** 
that  I  am  positive  of  it,  nay  very  positive.  "Positive  as  you  are,"  says  he;  and  to  skaBS 
me  of  this  evil  habit,  he  proceeds  to  show,  from  several  texts  that  7v«  is  often  put  for  In  er 
in.  Thus  John  xvi.  2.  '  The  time  cometh  that  7»a  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  ks 
doeth  God  service.'  Again:  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  *  With  me  it  is  a  small  thing  that  Tmh  I  shoidd 
he  judged  uf  you/  And  nearer  to  the  point  yet,  3  John  4.  '  I  have  no  greater  joy  nm 
utfvt  than  that  /  hear^  or,  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  the  truth.'  And  wby 
not  here,  Sir;  *  Abraliam  rejoiced  7»«  7)fi  whe.\  f^  saw,  or  that  he  saw,  or  (which  is  cqai- 
valent)  to  skr  my  day?' " — Consid.  p.  144.  For  all  this  kindness,  the  best  acknowlodgneiit 
I  can  make  U  to  return  him  bark  his  own  criticism ;  only  the  Greek  words  put  into  LstisL 
The  Vulgate  has  rendered  7»«  Tin  by  ut  rideret,  which  words  I  will  suppose  the  translator  to 
say  (as  without  doubt  he  would)  refer  onlg  to  a  future  time.  On  which,  I  will  be  very 
learned  and  critical: — "  Positive  as  you  are,  Sir,  that  ut  always  refers  to  %  future  Hnw,  I 
will  show  you  tliat  it  is  sometimes  put  for  postquam,  tlie  jtast, 

Ut  vidi,  ut  peril,  ut  me  tnalus  ahstuUt  error  I 

and  sometimes  (which  is  yet  nearer  to  the  point)  fur  quanto — Ut  quisque  opHmd  Gr^t4 
sciret,  ita  esse  nequissimum.  And  why  not  here.  Sir,  Abrakiim  rejoiced  \ut  nderet'\  wuu 
HE  SAW,  or  that  he  saw,  or  which  is  equivalent,  to  hEE  my  day?*'-— And  now  lie  sajs, 
there  is  but  one  difficulty  that  stands  in  his  way.  And  wliat  is  tiiis,  1  pray  you?  Why, 
that  according  to  liis  (Dr  Stebbing's)  interpretation,  **  tiie  latter  part  of  tiie  sentence  is  a 
repetition  of  the  former.  j4braham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad; 
i.  e.  Abraham,  r^oiced  to  see^  and  then  saw  and  r^oiced.  Bui  such  kind  of  repetitious  ai« 
frequent  in  the  sacred  dialect;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  has  an  elegance  here,  ittns- 
ham  rejoiced  to  see,  ««4  ul\,  »m,t  i^*^'  He  both  saw  and  was  olao.*' — Coosid.  pp. 
144,  145.  Before  he  talked  of  repetitiotu  in  the  sacred  dialect,  and  pronounced  upon  their 
qualities,  he  should  have  known  how  to  distinguish  between  a  pleonasm  and  a  fauJuhgg; 
the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  often  an  elegance;  the  latter,  always  a  blemish  in  expressicn; 
and  in  the  number  of  the  latter,  is  this  elegant  repetition  of  the  Doctor's  own  making 
Where  a  repetition  of  the  samo  thing  is  given  in  didereiit  words,  it  is  called  a  j»<ram«v/ 
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when  in  the  same  wordt  (is  in  the  Doctor's  tnnsUtioo  of  the  text  in  question)  it  ii  a  tavto- 
k^y  which  being,without  reaaon,  has  neither  grace  nor  elegance.  Nay  the  very  pretence 
It  haa  lo  common  lenae  arises  £roin  our  being  able  to  understand  the  equivocal  pliraao,  to 
Mtf  in  my  meaning,  of,  that  he  might  eee.  Confine  it  to  tlie  Doctor's,  of — Abraham  re- 
Jeiced  wAat  he  had  teen  mjf  dag^;  and  he  taw  it  and  was  glad,  and  tlie  absurdity  becomes 
apparent.  For  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  conjunction  copulative 
mm^  it  implies  a  further  predication.  Yet  in  bis  transition  there  is  none ;  though  he  maliea 
jHi  Ciflbrt  towards  it,  in  dropping  the  sense  of  »«« in  the  sound  of  both. 

P.  484,  C  C  C.  Dr  Stebbing  tells  me,  "  There  is  not  one  word,  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  justify  this  threefold  distinction:"  and  that  I  myself  coNFEfis  as  much. 
It  ia  true,  I  confess  that  what  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  to  be  found  there.  And 
had  be  been  as  modest,  he  would  have  been  content  to  find  %  future  state  in  the  New  Tes- 
taaent  only.  But  where  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that  "  I  confess  there  is  not  one  word,  in  the 
htatory  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  justify  this  threefold  distinction?*'  I  was  so  Cur  from  any 
mch  thought,  that  I  gave  a  large  epitome'*'  of  Abraham's  whole  history,  to  show  that  it  justi- 
fied this  thretfold  distinction,  in  every  part  of  it.  His  manner  of  proving  my  confession 
will  clearly  detect  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of  his  charge.  For,  instead  of  doing  it  from  my 
own  words,  he  would  argue  me  into  it,  from  his  own  inferences.  **  You  confess  it,"  says 
he^  "  FOR  you  say,  that  Moses's  history  begins  with  the  second  period,  and  that  the  first 
WIS  wisely  omitted  by  the  historian."  Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  a  parallel  case.  I 
will  fuppose  him  to  tell  me,  for,  after  this,  he  may  tell  me  any  thing,  **  that  I  myself  con- 
IImb  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  there  were 
three  periods  in  the  destruction  of  Troy — the  first,  the  robbery  of  Helen ;  the  second,  the 
camhats  before  the  walls;  and  the  third,  the  storming  of  the  town  by  the  Greeks:  for  that 
I  say,  that  Homer's  poem  begins  at  the  second  period ;  wisely  omitting  the  first  and  the 
luL"  Now,  will  any  one  conclude,  from  this  reasoning,  that  I  had  made  any  such  coo- 
ftsion? 

P.  485,  D  D  D.  This  shows  why  God  might  say  to  Hosea,  Go  tahe  unto  thee  a  wife  ^ 
mfkoredoms,  itc.  cb.  i.  ver.  2.  Though  all  actions  which  hare  no  moral  import  are  indif- 
fMnant;  yet  some  of  this  kind,  which  would  even  be  indif&rent,  had  they  a  moral  import, 
■lay,  on  the  very  account  of  their  having  no  moral  import,  be  the  object  of  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleaeure.  Thus,  in  the  adventure  between  £iisha  and  Joash,  we  are  told,  that  the  prophet 
wM  unto  the  king,  *'  Take  bow  and  arrows;  and  he  took  unto  him  bow  and  arrows.  And 
hm  wM  to  the  king  of  Israel,  Put  thine  hand  upon  the  bow;  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  it; 
fad  Eliaha  put  his  hands  upon  the  king's  hands.  And  he  said ;  Open  the  window  east- 
wtrd ;  and  he  opened  it.  Then  Elisha  said ;  Shoot ;  and  he  shot.  And  he  said.  The  arrow 
cf  the  Lord's  deliverance  from  Syria:  for  thou  shalt  smite  the  Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou 
imm  consumed  them.  And  he  said.  Take  the  arrows:  and  he  took  them.  And  he  said 
■nto  the  king  of  Israel;  Smite  upon  the  ground;  and  he  smote  thrice,  and  stayed.  And  the 
aaan  of  God  was  wroth  with  him,  and  said ;  Thou  shouldest  have  smitten  five  or  six  times, 
Umo  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria,  till  thou  hadst  consumed  it:  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite 
Syria  but  thrice." — 2  Kings  xiii.  15—19.  Here  it  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend,  that  the 
prsphet,  by  God's  command,  directed  the  king  to  perform  a  significalive  action,  whose 
meaning  God  had  beforehand  explained  to  his  messenger:  and,  amongst  the  particulars  of 
ity  had  told  him  this,  that  the  Syrians  should  be  smitten  as  often  as  the  king  smote  upon  the 
grauDd,  when  the  prophet  should  oi*der  him,  only  in  general  words,  to  smite  it.  Hence  the 
prophet's  anger,  occasioned  by  his  love  to  his  country,  on  tlie  king's  stopping  when  he  had 
0miie  thrice, 

P.  485,  E  E  E.  To  this  Dr  Stebbing  answers,  **  I  can  easily  understand,  Sir,  how  the 
inatter  stood  with  Abraham ;  and  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  misled,  as  to  the 
nature  of  human  sacrifices,  who  knew  the  secret  of  the  \%hoIe  allair:  and  that  it  was  nothing 
else  but  scenery.  But  how  this  answer  will  serve  for  his  family,  who  are  to  be  presumed 
to  have  known  nothing  of  this  scenical  representation,  is  utterly  past  my  comprehension — 
because  you  have  told  us  from  the  very  first,  that  the  information  to  be  conveyed  by  it  was 
intended  for  Abraham's  sole  use;  and  I  do  not  see  how  Abraham  could  open  to  his  family 
the  scenery  of  the  transaction,  without  explaining  the  mystery, — But  is  not  your  putting 
thefamiiy  of  Abraham  in  possession  of  tliis  consequence,  a  very  plain  declaration,  that  they 
knew  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sacrifice?  Now,  therefore,  Sir,  take  your  choice,  and  give  up 
ene  part  of  your  hypothesis,  or  the  other,  as  best  pleases  you ;  for  to  hold  both  is  impossible. 
If  you  say  that  the  family  of  Abraham  were  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sacri- 
iieti  it  will  overturn  all  you  have  said  concerning  their  ignorance  of  a  future  state:  it  like- 
wise overturns  the  single  reason  you  have  given  why  the  explanation,  usual  in  all  such 
caaefl,  to  show  the  import  of  the  transaction  was  not  added,  viz.  that  it  was  a  point  not^ 
/or  cvMMOfi  hnowledge.    But  if  you  shall  choose  to  say,  that  the  revelation  of  this  mystery 

*  From  pp.  471  to  474  of  this  volume. 
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was  for  the  sols  informatioo  of  Abraham,  and  that  hLs  family  kii«w  nothing  of  it,  thaobjw- 
tion  will  lie  full  against  you,  unanswered/'— Consid.  p.  166. 

I  had  said,  that  the  command  was  for  jtbraham^a  sole  uh;  and  **  therefore,*'  ayt  ths 
Doctor,  <*  the  fiitmily  of  Abraham  must  be  presumed  to  know  nothing  of  this  tcenleal  rapi^ 
senUtion:"  Notwithstanding  this,  /  pretume,  he  says,  that  ikey  did  know  iL  Hsrs  ks 
takes  me  in  a  flagrant  contraidiction.  But  did  he  indeed  not  apprehend  thatwhere  1  spsks 
of  its  being  given  for  Abraham'^  sole  hm,  I  was  opposing  it,  as  the  course  of  my  argOHBt 
required,  not  to  the  single  family  which  tbxn  lived  under  his  tents,  but  to  the  Jewish  ps»> 
pie,  WHBN  the  history  of  the  transaction  was  recorded? — And  now  having  shown  his  wrong 
conclusion  from  my  words,  let  us  consider  next  the  wrong  conclusion  he  dravrt  frtoa  hh 
OWN.—.**  I  do  not  see,"  says  he,  ''  how  Abraham  could  open  to  his  fismily  tlie  aeeDcry  d 
the  transaction,  without  explaining  the  mystery."  What  does  lie  mean  by,  tptwJmg  ikt 
scenery  of  the  transaction  f  There  are  two  senses  of  this  ambiguous  exprusrioii;  itasy 
signify,  either,  ofplaining  the  moral  of  the  scenery;  or  simply,  ieiUny  his  /amUy  tket  the 
transaction  was  a  scenicai  representation.  He  could  not  use  the  phrase  in  the  former  seme, 
because  he  makes  explaining  the  mystery  a  thing  di^rent  from  opening  the  stemery.  He 
must  mean  it  then  in  the  latter.  But  could  not  Abraham  tell  his  family,  that  this  was  a 
scenicai  representation,  without  explaining  the  mystery  f  I  do  not  know  wliat  ahouid  Idodsr 
him,  unless  it  was  the  sudden  loss  of  speech.  If  he  iiad  the  free  use  of  his  tongue,  I  thnk, 
he  might,  in  the  transports  of  his  joy,  on  his  return  home,  tell  liis  wile,  "  That  Ged  had 
ordered  him  to  sacrifice  his  son,  and  that  he  had  carried  this  son  to  mount  Moriah,  in  oka* 
dience  to  the  divine  command,  where  a  ram  was  accepted  in  his  stead ;  but  that  the  wksli 
vras  a  mere  scenicai  representation,  to  figure  a  mysterious  transaction  which  Gtid  had  sr- 
dained  to  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world."  And  I  suppose  when  h^  had  snrt 
told  his  wife,  the  family  would  soon  hear  of  iL  Now,  coiUd  they  not  understand,  what  was 
meant  by  a  scenicai  representation,  as  well  when  he  told  them  it  was  to  prefigure  a  mystery, 
as  if  he  had  told  them  it  was  to  prefigure  the  cruci^^on  of  Jesus  f  Had  I  do  other  «if 
of  avoiding  his  dilemma,  (for  if  I  escape  his  contradiction,  he  has  set  his  dUemmst-irmp,  vHdci 
lie  says  it  is  impossible  I  should  escape,)  had  I  nothing  else,  I  say,  it  is  very  likely  I  shsirid 
have  insisted  upon  this  explanation :  but  there  are  more  safe  ways  than  one  of  taking  kia 
by  his  horns.  *'  Now,  therefore,"  says  he,  **  take  your  choice,  and  give  up  one  part  if 
your  hypothesis  or  the  other,  as  best  pleases  you:  for  to  hold  both  la  impomibls.  If 
you  say  that  the  family  of  Abraham  were  acquainted  with  the  mjrstery,  it  will  overtora  iB 
you  said  concerning  their  ignorance  of  a  future  state — But  If  you  shall  chooee  to  say  that  \hft 
revelation  of  the  mystery  was  for  the  sole  information  of  Abraham,  and  that  his  hmify  knew 
nothing  of  it,  then — ^the  construction  in  favour  of  human  sacrifices  must  have  been  tke  very 
tame  as  if  no  such  representation,  as  you  speak  of,  had  been  intended."  I  desir«  to  know 
where  it  is  that  I  have  spoken  any  thing  of  the  ignorance  of  Abraham* s family  eometTn- 
ing  a  future  state.  But  I  am  afraid  something  is  wrong  here  again:  and  that,  by  Akf' 
ham*s  family,  he  means  the  Israelites  under  Moseses  policy:  for,  with  regard  to  tiMB,  1 
did  Indeed  say  that  the  gross  body  of  the  people  were  Ignorant  of  a  future  state.  Bat 
then  I  supposed  them  equally  ignorant  of  the  true  im{>ort  of  the  command  to  Abraliam.  Bat 
if  by  Abraham's  family  he  means,  as  every  man  docs,  who  means  honestly,  thoM*  few  of 
his  household,  I  suppose  them  indeed  acquainted  with  the  true  Import  of  the*  command: bat 
then,  at  the  same  time,  not  Ignorant  of  a  future  state.  Thus  it  ap{)ears  that  wluit  oar  exa- 
miner had  pronounced  impossible,  was  all  the  while  very  possible.  And  in  apiCe  of  this 
terrible  dilemma,  both  |>arts  of  tlie  hypothesis  are  at  {teace.  1  can  hardly  think  liim  so  ia- 
moral  as  to  have  put  a  designed  trick  upon  his  reader:  I  rather  suppose  it  to  be  some  awifased 
notion  concerning  the  popisii  virtue  of  tradition,  that  trusty  gimrdian  of  truth,  which  kd 
him  Into  all  this  absurdity:  and  made  him  conclude,  that  %«hst  Abraham's  hooaehold  oore 
knew,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  could  never  forget.  Though  tlie  writtkn  word  telb  oi, 
that  when  Moses  was  sent  to  redeem  this  posterity  from  bondage,  they  remembered  so  little 
of  God's  revelations  to  tlieir  forefathers,  tliat  tliey  knew  nothing  even  of  his  natcre,  sod 
therefore  did,  as  men  commonly  do  in  the  like  case,  enquire  after  his  naxe. 

P.  487,  F  F  F.  '*  To  meV  says  the  noble  writer,  "  it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  tarly 
times  of  all  religions,  when  nations  were  yet  barbarous  and  savage,  there  was  ever  an  apt- 
ness or  tendency  towards  the  dark  part  of  superstition,  whicii,  amongst  many  other  horrors, 
produced  that  of  human  sacrifice.  Something  of  this  nature  might  possibly  be  dedorcd 
even  from  holy  vrrit," — To  this  a  note  refers  in  the  following  words — "Gen.  xxii.  1.  sod 
Judg.  xi.  30.  These  places  relating  to  Abraham  and  Jephthah  are  cited  only  with  respect 
to  the  notion  which  these  primitive  warriors  may  be  said  to  have  entertained  conceminf 
this  horrid  enormity,  so  common  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  other  neigh, 
bouring  nations.  It  appears  that  even  the  elder  of  these  Hebrew  princes  was  under  no  ex- 
treme surprise  on  this  trying  reveUtion.  Nor  did  he  thIiUi  of  expostulating,  in  the  least, 
on  this  occasion:  wlien  at  another  time  he  could  be  so  importunate  forthe  |«rdoii  of  an  inlisipi- 
table,  murderous,  impious,  and  Incestuous  city,  (Jen.  xvlli.  •f3,&c."  Charact.  vol.  ill.  p.  I«4. 
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Dr  Stubbing  wfll  needs  try  his  strength  with  the  noble  author  of  the  Characteristics, 
For,  whether  I  quote  for  approbation  or  condemnation,  it  is  all  one ;  this  active  watchman 
of  the  church  militant  will  let  nothing  escape  him,  that  he  finds  in  my  service ;  nor  leave 
tny  thing  unpurified  that  has  once  passed  through  my  hands.  To  this  passage  of  the  noble 
I^rd  he  replies,  **  The  cases  widely  differ.  God  did  not  open  precisely  what  he  intended  to 
d»  with  these  wicked  cities ;  he  only  said,  judgment  was  passed.  But  wliat  has  this  to  do 
with  Inac,  who  did  not  stand  as  a  sinner  before  God ;  but  as  a  sacrifice,  acknowledging 
Qed'e  sovereign  dominion.  For  Abraham  to  intercede  here  would  liave  inferred  a  reluc- 
iMMj  to  do  homage,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  perfection  of  his  resignation."— Hist. 
ti  jftur.  pp.  41,  42.  So,  Isaac's  innocence,  and  his  not  standing  a  sinner  before  Ood  when 
bt  was  doomed  to  death,  makes  him  a  less  proper  object  of  Abraham's  intercession  and 
oonpsasion,  than  a  devoted  city,  inhospitable,  murderous,  impious,  and  incestuous.  This 
It  oar  Doctor's  humanity  ;  and  a  modest  petition  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  like  that  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,  nevertheless,  not  as 
I  will  but  as  thou  wilt,"  would  have  destroyed  aU  the  perfection  of  his  res^nation.  And 
Ihla  is  our  Doctor's  divinittI  Strange!  that  this  father  of  orthodoxy  could  not  seo,  that 
what  might  be  done  by  the  divine  antitype  himself,  without  destroying  his  perfection  of 
rmipuUion,  might  likewise  be  done,  without  that  loss,  in  behalf  of  the  type.  Atter  so  fine 
a  ipecimen  of  what  great  things  he  is  able  to  do  against  this  formidable  enemy  of  revela- 
tlio;  what  pity  is  it,  he  was  never  set  on  work  by  his  superiors,  in  a  more  avowed  and 
vamner! 

P.  491,  G  G  G.  This  man,  not  long  since,  wrote  against  the  Divine  Legation  under  the 
of  a  society  of  freethinkers:  by  the  same  kind  of  figure,  I  suppose,  that  he  in  tlie 
gonel  called  himsell'  legion,  who  was  only  the  forwardest  devil  of  the  crew. 

F.  491,  H  H  H.  But  I  mistake.  Unbelievers,  I  think,  are  not  yet  quite  so  shameless. 
Tho  objection,  in  form,  comes  from  another  quarter.  It  is  Dr  Stebbing,  who,  for  the 
hoBOor  of  the  church,  makes  it  for  them.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
of  any  validit)r  to  support  my  interpretation  of  the  command  to  Abraham,  because  unbe- 
ttevers  will  not  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.  But  what  then?  they  have 
not  yet  disputed  with  me  my  interpretation  of  the  comnutnd.  Nobody  hath  done  this  but 
Dr  Stebbing.  And  I  hope  the  authority  of  Jesus  will  stand  good  against  him.  He  was  in 
hMte  to  do  their  business  for  them :  and,  it  must  be  C4)nfessed,  by  an  argument  that  does 
eqoal  credit  to  bis  logic  and  his  piety. 

Pair  reasoners  of  all  parties  will  see,  though  Dr  Stebbing  will  not,  that  the  question  is 
mi  pmrtieular,  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  hut  general,  of 
Ih*  ammejeian  between  them ;  and  those  will  not  be  so  unreasonable  to  expect  1  should 
prove  this  connexion,  of  which  they  ask  a  proof,  any  otherwise  Uuui  by  applying  each  reci- 
procally to  explain  and  to  support  the  other.  If  the  two  Testaments  be  shown  to  do  this ; 
while  on  the  other  tiand,  when  singly  considered,  and  without  each  other's  mutual  assist- 
tacB,  thay  are  inexplicable,  the  connexion  between  them  is  fairly  made  out.  The  objection 
of  unbelievers  stands  thus,  **  You  pretend,"  say  they,  **  that  these  two  dispensations  are  two 
0OBltitU0nt  parts  of  God's  great  moral  economy:  if  this  be  true,  they  must  needs  have  a 
rtroog  connexion  and  real  relation  to  one  another.  Show  us  this  connexion  and  relation : 
ind  amuse  us  no  longer  with  proving  the  divinity  of  this  or  that  dispensation  separately,  as 
if  each  were  independent  on  the  otlier."  I  <'omply  with  their  demand:  and  now  Dr  Steb- 
Ung  tells  me,  I  take  this  or  that  revelation  for  granted  which  I  should  have  proved. 
Whereas  in  truth  I  take  nothing  for  granted  but  what  unbelievers  are  ready  to  prove  against 
me,  if  I  did  not:  namely,  that  between  two  dispensations,  the  one  pretended  to  be  prepa- 
ratory to  the  other,  there  must  needs  be  a  strong  and  near  connexion  and  relation.  And 
lip  in  the  course  of  evincing  this  connexion,  I  urge  some  circumstances  in  the  Jewish  to 
support  the  Clu*istian,  and  others  in  the  Christian  to  support  the  Jewish ;  this,  I  suppose, 
b  not  taking  for  granted  the  truth  either  of  one  or  the  other,  hat  proving  the  divinity  of 
both. 

P.  495,  III.  Hence  we  see  the  vanity  of  Mr  Whiston's  distinction,  who  is  for  retaining 
types  (necessitated  thereunto  by  the  express  declarations  of  holy  writ),  and  for  rejecting 
double  senses.  "Mr  Whiston,"  says  the  author  of  the  Grounds,  S(c.,  "justifies  typical 
wrguUig  from  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses,  and  from  passages  of  history  in  the  Old  Testament. 
—•Indeed  he  pretends  this  last  to  ho  quite  another  thing  from  the  odi  (typical)  application 
(^ prophecies.  For,  says  he,  the  ancient  ceremonial  institutions  were,  as  to  /A«V  prindpat 
bronckes,  at  least  in  their  otim  nature,  types  and  shadows  of  future  good  things. — But  the 
COM  of  the  ancient  prophecies  to  be  alleged  from  the  old  scriptures  fir  the  confrmation  of 
(Christianity  is  quite  of  another  nature,  and  of  a  more  nice  and  exact  consideration.*'  Pp. 
227,  228.  It  appears,  indeed,  they  are  of  a  more  nice  and  exact  consideration,  even  from 
Mr  Whiston's  so  much  mistaking  them,  as  to  suppose  they  are  of  a  nature  quite  different 
from  types.  But  instead  of  telling  us  honestly  that  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  them,  he 
plays  the  courtier,  and  dismisses  them,  for  a  more  nice  and  exact  consideration. 
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P.496,KKK.  The4)i8hopofLoiidoii,inhi8jDMON«r««#Mia#  Um and Imimt ^ Pn- 
phecyt  seemed  to  have  but  a  slender  idea  of  tkiis  un  when  lie  Hrote  as  IbUows: — *'  TlMra 
was  uo  occasion,"  says  he,  *'  to  lay  io  so  long  beforehand  the  evideooe  of  pntphecj,  to  eoi^ 
viiice  men  of  things  that  were  to  happen  in  their  own  times:  and  U givtM  ut  m  Um  Um  tf 
the  adfnins*tration  of  providence  in  sending  prophets  one  after  another  in  wtirj  afi  frm 
Adam  to  Christ,  to  imagine  that  all  this  appanitus  was  for  their  sakes  who  lived  in  m 
jkPTBB  the  times  of  Christ."  P.  37.  But  such  is  the  way  of  Uiese  writers  mhm  fasvs  a 
favourite  doctrine  to  enforce.  The  truth  of  that  doctrine  (if  it  happen  to  be  a  truth)  is  s^p> 
ported  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  Thus  his  Lordship,  setting  himself  to  prove  thst^rt- 
phecy  toot  given  principaily  to  support  thefaUh  and  religion  iff  the  world,  thoagfat  he 
not  sufficiently  secure  his  point  Without  weakening  and  discrediting  another  ^  at 
equal  importance,— -T^ika/  it  unu  given  to  afford  te^mony  to  the  mieeiun  qf  Jtame^ 

P.  499,  L  L  L.  This  account  of  types  and  secondary  senses,  which  auppoHS  they  wsn 
intended  to  conceal  the  doctrines  delivered  under  them,  is  so  very  natural,  and*  as  wsaU 
seem,  reasonable,  that  Dr  Stebbing  himself  subscribes  to  it.  And  hence  occasioo  his  bsia 
taken  by  a  most  acute  and  able  writer  to  ezpow  his  prevarication,  in  maintaining  tfait  iIm 
Jews  had  the  revealed  doctrine  of  a  future  state:  for  the  Doctor  not  only  confesMt  tkit  lbs 
doctrine  was  revealed  under  types,  but  that  doctrines,  thus  conveyed,  were  purposely  vcRlsd 
from  the  knowiegde  of  the  ancient  Jews.  See  the  "  Argument  of  the  Divine  Lfgptiw 
fairly  stated,"  p.  125.  And  the  «'  Free  and  candid  Examination  of  Bishop  Sherkck's  S«^ 
mens,"  &c.,  chap,  ii.,  where  the  controversy  on  this  point  is  fairly  determined,  at  iir  M 
truth  and  reason  can  determine  any  thing. 

P.  508,  M  M  M.  Hear  what  a  very  judicious  critic  observes  of  the  line  in  quMtton  *'  !%• 
comment  of  Servius  on  this  line  is  remarkable.  '  Hunc  versum  notant  criUci,  quad  Hpv- 
flud  et  inutiliter  additum,  nee  convenientem  gravitati  ejus,  namque  est  magis  ncotoricw.' 
Mr  Addison  conceived  of  it  in  the  same  manner  when  he  said,  tide  wom  the  only  wiMg  Urn 
in  the  JEneis;  meaning  such  a  line  as  Ovid  would  have  written.  We  see  titey  estceasd 
it  a  wanton  play  of  fancy,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  writer's  work,  and  tiie  gnvi^  if 
his  character.  They  took  it,  in  short,  for  a  more  ntodem  flourish,  totally  diflerent  firooi  tils 
pure  unaflected  manner  of  genuine  antiquity.  And  thus  Us  they  unquestionably  jadgrf 
light.  Their  defect  was  in  not  seeing  that  the  uee  of  it,  as  here  employed  by  the  poet,  t*ss 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  to  have  seen  this  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  cxpsdsi 
even  from  these  critics.  However,  from  this  want  of  penetration  aroee  a  difiicutty  ia  d»> 
termining  whether  to  read, /acto  or  fata  nepotuoL  And  as  we  now  understand  that  Senme 
and  his  vritics  were  utter  strangers  to  Virgil's  noble  idea,  it  is  no  wonder  they  oould  Mt 
resolve  it.  But  the  Ltter  is  the  poet's  own  word.  He  considered  this  shield  of  celsstisi 
malte  as  a  kind  of  paiiadium,  like  the  ancile  which  fell  from  heaven,  and  used  to  be  ou- 
ried  in  procession  on  the  Mhtmldert  of  the  salii,  '  Quid  de  scutis/  says  Lactautios,  '  jsv 
vetiistate  putridis  diram  ?  Qus  cum  portaiit,  Deos  ipsos  te  gesture  humrris  smis  arbitfsa- 
tur.* — Div.  Inst.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  Virgil,  in  a  fine  fliglit  of  imagination,  alludes  to  this  vawr- 
abic  ceremony,  comparing,  as  it  were,  tlie  shield  of  his  hero  to  tlie  sacred  axcili;  and,  ra 
cuiiformity  to  the  practice  in  that  sacred  procession,  represents  his  hero  in  tlie  priestly  (iftot 
of  religion. 

AtttUUns  HUMKRofanuinupte  et  fata  nepotum. 

This  idea  then,  of  the  sacred  shield,  the  guard  and  glory  of  Rome,  and  on  which,  In  this 
adv.itwed  situation,  depended  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his  country,  the  (met  ««ith  eatrsaM 
elegance  and  sublimity  transfers  to  the  hhield  which  guarded  th«'ir  griat  prvgenitur,  nhiie 
he  was  laying  the  fii^t  foundations  of  the  Iloman  empire." — Mr  Huan — notes  ou  the  epistle 
to  Augustus,  pp.  68,  G9.  3d  ed. 

I'.  512,  N  N  N.  The  reader  sees,  however,  by  this,  tliat  he  at  length  takes  allecobid 
and  SECONDARY  SENSES  nut  to  be  the  samt:  in  which,  I  must  crave  leave  to  tell  him,  hs  is 
niiAthkcii ;  religious  allrgorivs  (the  only  allegories  in  question)  lieiiig  no  otlier  than  a  species 
oi  sccondarg  senses,  'i  his  may  be  news  to  our  critic,  though  he  has  written  and  printed 
so  much  about  allegories,  that  is,  abuut  secondary  senses f  as  Monsieur  Jordan  was  sur- 
prised to  find  he  Itad  talked  prose  all  his  liletiine,  without  knowing  it. 

V.  512,  O  O  O.  Dr  Stebbing,  of  this  soaie  ^by  one  of  his  art»  of  controversy)  has  Bsde 
ALL.  And  charges  me*  with  giving  tliis  as  the  cliaractcr  of  double  prophecies  in  geacnl, 
that  "  without  mirarles  in  tlieir  confirmation  they  could  hardly  liave  the  srnse  couiuded 
for  «%ell  aH'er tamed.''  On  tlie  contrary,  he  assures  iiis  reader  that  no  prophecy  can  hsvt 
its  sense  supported  by  miracles. — That  pait  which  relates  to  the  morality  of  the  D<a'tsr'l 
conduct  in  tiiis  matter,  1  shall  leave  to  himself:  with  his  logic  I  have  lomethiog  mora  Is 
say.  The  mirailes,  which  the  reader  plainly  sees  I  meant,  were  Uiese  worked  by  Jetm; 
and  the  prophecies,  some  of  those  which  Jewis  quoted,  as  relating  to  hiniseU.     Baft  thi 

*  S«e  Hist,  of  Abraham,  pp.  61,  02,  63,  &c 
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Doctor  telb  us,  "  that  miracles  are  not  be  taken  for  granted  in  our  disputes  with  unb^- 
Utvtn.^  In  some  of  our  disputes  witli  unbelievers,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  for  granted ; 
fai  tome  they  are.  When  the  dispute  is,  frbetlier  the  truth  of  Jesus'  mission  appear  from 
■driclea,  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  miracles  for  granted:  but  when  the  dispute  is,  whether 
tibe  Cnith  of  his  Mettiah-charader  appear  from  prophecies,  there  is  no  alMurdity  in  taking 
Ui  miracles  for  granted ;  because  an  unbeliever  may  deny  his  Metnah-characttTf  which 
■rises  firom  prophecies,  and  yet  acknowledge  this  mittion  which  is  proved  by  miracles ;  but 
bi  CBinot  deny  the  truth  of  his  mission,  which  is  proved  by  miracles,  and  yet  acknowledge 
Ua  miracles.  But  more  than  this — An  unbeliever  not  only  may  allow  us  to  suppose  the 
truth  of  miracles  when  the  question  is  about  the  proof  of  the  Messiah-character  from  pro- 
piwclei;  but  the  unbeliever,  with  whom  I  had  here  to  do,  Mr  Collins,  does  actually  allow 
H^  fai  our  dispute  with  him,  to  suppose  the  truth  of  miracles:  for  thus  he  arguis,  **  Jusus, 
fon  mj,  has  proved  his  mission  by  miracles.  In  good  time.  But  he  had  another  charac- 
lar  to  support,  that  of  a  promised  Messiah,  for  which  he  appeals  to  the  prophecies:  now, 
IfCv  tbeie  prophecies  relate  not  to  him,  but  to  another.  And  2dly,  miracles  never  can  make 
tbit  relate  to  him  which  relate  to  another."  In  answer  to  this,  I  proposed  to  show,  that 
tiM  first  proposition  was  absolutely  false,  and  that  the  second  very  much  wanted  to  he  quali- 
Ifld.  In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  I  had  occasion  to  urge  the  evidence  of  miracles ;  and 
Mr  Collins,  while  denying  the  Messiah-character,  had  permitted  me  to  suppose  their  truth. 
Unluckily,  the  Doctor,  who  saw  nothing  of  all  this,  takes  what  logicians  call  the  point 
mukmed,  and  the  point  to  be  proved,  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  That  Jesus  was  a  divine 
wmttenyerf  and  worked  miracles,  is  the  point  assumed  by  me ;  and  Mr  Collins,  over  con- 
Uiot  of  bis  cause,  permitted  me  to  assume  it.  That  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  foretold,  is 
tbe  point  to  be  proved;  and  I  did  not  expect  that  any  other  than  a  follower  of  Mr  Collins 
sranld  deny  I  had  proved  it.  But  I  will  be  fair  even  with  so  unfair  an  adversary  as  I)r 
SUbbingy  and  urge  his  cause  with  an  advantage  with  which  I  will  suppose  he  would  have 
nr§id  it  himself  had  he  known  how.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  be  strictly  logical  to 
ra^kry  this  topic  (which  Mr  Collins  allows  us  to  assume)  of  Jesus'  divine  mission,  in  order 
to  prove  his  Messiahshipf  Now  all  that  can  be  here  objected  is,  that  we  assume  one  cha- 
meltr,  in  order  to  prove  another,  in  the  same  divine  person.  And  what  is  there  illogical  in 
Chb?  Who  ever  objected  to  the  force  of  that  reasoning  against  Lord  Bollngbroke,  which 
finm  the  attributes  of  God's  power  and  wisdom  which  his  Lordship  allowed  the  author  of 
tiM  View  ef  his  Philosophy  to  assume,  inferred  and  proved  God's  Justice  and  goodness, 
wUcfa  \A»  Lordship  denied? 

But  to  satisfy,  not  the  Doctor,  but  any  more  reasonable  man,  I  will  suppose,  it  may  be 
1,  "  Of  what  use  are  prophecies  thus  circumstanced,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  require  the 
of  miracles  to  ascertain  their  sense?"  I  reply,  of  very  important  use  ;  as  they 
and  reveal  more  clearly  the  mutual  dependency  and  connexion  of  the  two  dispensations 
ob  msb  another,  in  many  particulars  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  our  notice:  and, 
hj  this  means,  strengthen  several  additional  proofis  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  on  which 
lift  goeptl  doctrine  of  redemption  depends.  But  was  there  no  more  in  it  than  this,  the 
raacoing  some  prophecies  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  as  relating  to  Jesus,  out  of  the 
huid$  of  unbelievers,  who  have  taken  an  occasion  firom  their  generality  or  obscurity,  to  per- 
mmd^  the  people  that  they  relate  entirely  to  another  matter ;  this,  I  say,  would  be  no  less 
than  clearing  tiie  truth  of  the  Messiahship  from  inextricable  difficulties.  I  will  now  take  a 
final  leave  of  this  answerer  by  profession  ;  an  answerer  of  such  eminence,  that  he  may  in- 
dMd  be  called, 

'*  Knight  of  the  shire,  who  represents  them  all." 

Bat  as  he  displays  at  parting  all  the  effrontery  of  his  miserable  trade,  I  will  just  stop  to 
new<4>iimish  his  complexion. 

I  bad  called  my  argument  a  demonstration,  which  one  would  think  no  one  who  could  di*- 
tinguish  morals  from  physics  couid  mistake,  or  would  venting  to  misrepresent.  Yet  hear 
Dt  Stebbiug's  last  words, — **  That  Moses  was  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
JawB  were  ignorant  of  a  future  state  :  these  facts  must  be  known  by  history,  which  spoils 
yon  for  a  demonstrator  at  once :  for  historic^  evidence  goes  no  further  Uian  probability  ; 
and  if  this  must  concur  to  make  up  the  evidence,  it  cannot  be  a  demonstration  :  for  demoii- 
stndion  cannot  stand  upon  probability.  The  evidence  may  be  go(id  and  sufficient,  but  de- 
manttration  it  cannot  be  ;  which  is  always  founded  upon  self-evident  truths,  and  is  carried 
4m  by  a  chain  or  series  of  the  most  simple  ideas  hanging  upon  each  other  by  a  necessary  ron- 
is«H«ii."— Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  pp.  0,  10.  And  was  it  for  tliis,  that  this  won- 
derful man  hath  written  half  a  score  pamphlets  against  the  Divine  Legation,  that  he  could 
not  find  in  it  the  same  sort  of  demonstration  which  he  hath  been  told  may  be  seen  in 
Euclid? 

P.  619,  P PP.  Nothing  can  he  more  simple  than  the  principle  here  enforced,  or  mora 
agraeabls  to  the  rules  of  just  interpretation,  tlian  to  suppose,  that  the  language  of  the  law. 
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IE  implof  ed  lo  conVKy  tkete 


-.  for  tbmigh  Ihey  used  tbetti,  im)  fnhml  to 
Fainicntiire  lo  itnngf  Bitnnguietr  at  •rrliibn  b- 
The  ingenious  luthar  ol  Uw  Prineiftt  A  h  JU 
ii  prophecy  of  MaJtchI  lor  ■  proof  of  the  dit^M  kit- 


I  ipeiking  of  tho  ChriiUui 
UH  Uiem  RieUpliDriollf,  yet  it  gai 
terpreUtion  Bmongst  the   Romuii 
ChnHenM,  torn.  i.  p.  K73,  hrings 
tution  of  the  nrriUce  of  the  mus. 

P.  6!4,  QQQ-  Ulxrandarfiil  tflaiiiiiderhowKttUIhexriUnanellhiriiiiblkcqpM- 
tiDn,  have  undenlond  of  Ihe  IngicaJ  frvpriety  and  moral  JUiuii  of  lypei,  and  pecauj 
Wnus  of  prnplwcy. 

Dr  MiditletDii  Mid  Dr  Sykoi,  I'lio  ■grHtl  with  Mr  Collim  In  laughing  it  tht*  moterf 
infannallao,  igreed  with  hjm  llkeoiH.  In  lajingdiiwntuph  principle!,  and  inmlpaUBfaKt 
ideu  of  the  Mouic  raligion,  u  hhkI  eflteluilly  tended  to  erfnce  (bb  iogital pnpritlf  vl 

On  the  other  huid.  Bishop  Shurlock,  Dr  Stehhing.  lud  other  advocUei  (or  tfTa  W 
aecandiry  aenKS  of  prophwy,  biy  down  nich  prinriplei,  and  tnculnlu  lurh  Mm  <i  II* 
Muoic  religion,  u  would  totally  aupenede  the  use  of  thssa  modes  of  infntmation.  kid  oaiw- 
qusntlf  dsatroy  both  their  logical  prapriity  and  moral  Jilnta. — See  Iba  Pna  hmI  CtaHI 
Eiaminalion  of  Bitfaop  Sherlock'*  Priuciplei,  (h!.,  chap,  Ii. 

P.  &S8,  R  R  R.  M.  BoucLLKK,  the  ingenioui  author  of  llie  "  Caan  Ktamm  it  k 
Tli^  do  M.  L'Abbi  de  Ptuineii,  et  ObKrvalions  nir  eon  A|>ulogic,"  ba>iii(  ehvH  * 
Pradtt  with  taking  his  idea  of  the  Mieaie  economy  from  Ihia  mirk,  withoot  Bwtn  1^ 
gota  on  ia  hi>  own  way,  to  ftaour  that  the  ABCDMSirT  of  the  IMnw  Lrgativ,  m  dallnM 
in  tbeae  Totumea,  is  caMci.iisivi. 

— *'  La  loi  MoiaVque,  rnnelderte  ci 
lamporel,  o'linil  que  des  prometBm  el 
pensea  tamporeliea ;  au  lieu  qu'k  cmai 
poH  d  rtgtia  mftut,  la  lol  tloLt  una  eapjite  de  tableau  smbltmatlque,  qui  toiM  IWilP 
oppe  das  objeta  fbttntiU  Jigtmil  lei  iptritiuli ;  ensorte  que,  eu  raitonnant  »kn  In  |rt  ' 
dpa  d'une  juile  tnalogie,  la  fui  des  Itraililet  Mairii  et  pieut,  trwivoit  dam  }m  fnm 
•et  de  la  lol>  qaiparioiejit  tiniquemni  tttr  let  Heiu  prtiem,  un  DouTetu  i(ann4  d*  la  <i 
titude  del  blena  k  venlr.  Mali  romniif  nn  doit  bien  (e  couveilr,  que  <hn*  calla  aoM 
lei  fideles  iie  f^aoisnt  gce  le  fbtit  nohbbb.  I'argumeM  de  WaaairitTuH  Hr*  Jm  eim 
de  la  lai  rur  unt  teononie  d  eenir,  «  favnr  de  la  dii-inilf  di  atle  lai  naaW,  amm 
limie  ta/arce  ;  car  il  drmeure  toujours  tni  qu'll  n'a  pas  fallu  iDoin>  que  la  Teita  dee  all 
ACtu  et  I'efficaee  d'uns  impresion  lumalnrelle.  pour  (aire  ployer  Ir  graet  rfr  It  u^lm 
e'M'li-dira  lei  Jul&  chamela,  que  ne  pioilroient  point  pei  vuei  myilfrleuws.  aeia  lijNI 
ptvant  di>  la  diippntatlon  MniaVqaB."— Pp.  9t,  05.  And  again,  "  Ca  double  ranrtJMM 
la  diapenalion  Hoaaiqne  met  aa  dliiuit^  hois  d'atleinti-  h  lous  lea  traita  le*  ploi  « 
du  dflmie  qui  Tattaqna  par  deux  batteria*  oppoaiei.  Quid  ?  diient  Doa  Uherl 
rellgim  qui  pranist  uiilqueraeiit  lea  bien*  de  la  lerre,  peut-ella  fitre  digne  da  dl 
lonque,  pour  leur  ripondre,  ayani  reroun  au  (eni  mystique,  on  dil  qua  let  frvn 
galei  qui  priiBt  h  la  lettre,  ii'ofGvnt  qu'unbonbeur  temporel,  dolvent  t'inlendra  Hililladfc 
mentj  cei  Menieun  n  retoument  auMi-Utt  aTec  une  inerTDlllauit  ' 
demander  comniiTnt  un  oracle,  qui  Lrompe  In  hommei,  et  qui  n'a  point 
dan*  le  »nt  le  plus  clalr,  le  plus  propre,  et  la  plus  liit^rel  da  «  qu'll 
regard^  romme  un  oncla  diiin  ?  QueMlon,  qui  dani  I'hypoUi^  co 
plus  difficile  b  r&KHidre  d'une  Eafon  tttiiUnnU.  Maitl'une  et  I'auln  objntle'i  tJwK 
Ain  qu'on  entiaga  I'ancienne  economle  telle  qn'Rllo  lal ;  c'esi-i-dlrp.  tout  k  U  fcia  R 
alliance  tiatjonale  at  nimme  ecnramle  mliglcuse.  En  quallU  d'allltnea  nttlenda.  Hi 
meaaaa  snot  loutei  chaniellea,  et  I'davrnpliiienl  d  turre  h  l*(ganl  AmJuifi.  Mi 
quality  d'economle  rellgieiiir,  eetntUUnaetU  Ii**  an  plan  ie  l'*vangUe.  *ll«  ■■(  paor  W 
JUUa  la  figure  el  le  page  dea  bien*  apIHUieU.  Doublemeiit  digiw  du  Dim  dt  vMA.  4 
par  rsciniiii^^iriirnl  lUlerai  dr  tt  primitiHe.  et  par  leur  usage  typlqw,  la  riunkn  di 
deux  rappurti  y  annoiice  I'ouvraga  de  aon  inTiuir  ngvue, — AddMtn  »  I'jtrHrie.  I*,  p. 

Thu*  far  tliii  ingenious  writer.  But  now  a  dlfBriiky  will  occur.  Ila  tmm  Uw  a« 
of  the  Dieine  Lifaliim  hath  made  out  his  point,  that  Ihe  law  of  Moiu  ]•  (mm  Cod  i  tt  | 
contend*  that  tba  authar'i  syilam  ia  the  anlji  ant  tli 
the  objection!  of  deltts  and  libertine*;  yet  when  be  hat  doi'ii  iliia,  hi-  Iw*  tbo^Utt  ■ 
call  this  lery  tyilem,  a  pandoxi  though  it  goei  upon  his  own  principle,  "  ThM  llv  IT"^ 
•ale  dlapeniatlon  bad  a  double  diaru-ter :  that  II  xa*  a  national  alliaiKv,  ani  m 
aame  lime  etaeiillally  uniled  to  Ibe  goipel  plan;  that  this  double  riialanir,  tbt 
apprehended  by  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  yet  waa  well  undantnod  by  than  fa 
laTouned  of  Gud,  tl»ir  prophet*,  aud  leaden."  Thla  censure,  if  It  be  luleiidMl  far  «M^  I MJ 
apiieart  lo  Rie  a  little  tnytterlous,    However,  the  learned  writer'swiariaaf*  (1  '  ~ 

M.  d*  Pradei  a  dlt  que  rwwMnio  Mon'iqin  n'Mit  k    ' 
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peotes  temporelles,  et  qu'il  a  soutenu  que  eels  mfime  fournit  une  bonne  preuve  de  la  di- 
vinity de  cette  economie,  il  n'a  Aiit  autre  chose  que  suivre  la  trace  du  savant  fTarburtonf 
ifd  avanga  c«  paradoxb,  il  y  a  deja  quelquet  ann^es  dans  son  fameux  ouvrage  de  la  Di- 
vime  Legation  de  Moitt,  et  employa  tour  &  toui*  pour  le  defendre,  le  raisonnement  et  Teru- 
ditioD.  N6tre  Bachelier,  aussi-bien  que  M.  Hooke,  qu'il  cite  pour  son  garand,  auroient 
bien  dd  iaire  lionneur  &  rillustre  Docteur  Anglois,  d*une  pens^e  que  personne  ne  doutera 
qn'iis  u'ayent  puisne  chez  \mV — P.  88.  Now,  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  this  learned 
writer's  candour  as  to  believe  that  either  he  used  the  word  parados  in  an  indiflerent  sense, 
or  that  he  was  misled  in  his  Judgment  of  the  Divine  Legation  by  M.  de  Prades,  and  Mr 
Hooke:  who  although  they  borrowed  what  they  liave  delivered  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  economy  from  that  book,  which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  confess,  yet  it  is  as 
certain  tliat  what  they  bornnved  they  either  did  not  understand,  or  at  least  have  misrepre- 
■ented.  The  learned  Sorbonist  has  since  published  his  course  of  theology,  intitled  Religi- 
omit  naturaiis  et  revelaia  Principia.  In  which,  though  he  has  consulted  his  ease  and  per- 
hape  his  reputation,  in  transcribing  the  reasonings  of  the  Divine  Legation  on  various  points 
flf  theology,  and  generally  without  reference  to  the  book  or  the  author;  yet  his  atfairs  with 
kb  body  have  taught  iiim  caution,  and  obliged  him  to  declare  against  the  proposition,  in 
wapfoti  of  which,  those  reasonings  were  employed  by  their  original  author.  For  when  he 
eomes  to  the  question  concerning  the  eanction  of  the  Jetoith  law^  he  introduces  it  in  the 
following  manner  : — Queestionem  inchoamus  difficilem,  in  qua  explicanda  adbihenda  est 
aamma  verborum  proprietas,  no  Pelagianis  ex  una  parte  non  satis  foedus  Mosaicum  et 
Evangelicum  discriminantibus,  aut  coiitrariis  rsckntiorum  quorumdam  erroribus  favere 
▼ideamar.  And  so,  fortifies  himself  with  Suarez  and  St  Thomas.  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  two  large  chapters  in  his  second  volume  (the  first.  To  prove  that  a 
luture  state  was  always  a  popular  doctrine  amongst  the  Jews ;  and  the  second,  That  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punislmients  were  really  and  equally  distributed  amongst  them  under  ttie 
theocracy)  just  serve  to  confute  one  another:  Or,  more  properly,  the  second  chapter,  by 
aid  of  the  arguments  taken  from  the  Divine  Legation^  eflcctually  overturns  all  that  he  has 
advanced  in  tkie  first. — See  Mr  Hooke's  second  volume  of  his  course,  intitled,  Religionie 
nmhtraUt  et  reveiata  Principia ^  from  pp.  208  to  236.  For  the  rest,  this  justice  is  due  to 
the  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  that  these  principle*  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
compose  the  best  reasoned  work  in  defence  of  revelation  which  we  have  yet  seen  come  from 
tliat  quarter. 
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BOOK  VII.— INTRODUCTION. 

'  (book  IX.  ON  THE  AUTHOR's  PLAN.*) 

Truth,  the  great  object  of  all  honest  as  well  as  ratioml  iDqnines, 
had  been  long  sought  for  in  vain ;  when,  tlie  search  now  become  dei- 
perate,  after  the  fruitless  toil  of  the  best  qualified  sages,  and  of  themoft 
improved  times,  she  suddenly  appeared  in  person  to  put  thefte  be- 
nighted wanderers  in  their  way.    I  am  the  truth,  says  the  Ssvioor  of 
the  world.    This  was  his  moral  nature ;  of  more  concern  for  us  to  know* 
than  his  physical;  and,  on  that  account,  explained  more  at  large  in  hit 
eternal  gospel. 

This  last  book,  therefore,  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  true  kattu 

AMD  GENIUS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION;  I  shall, 

I.  First  of  all,  previously  examine  those  sceptical  objections,  which  in 
the  long  absence  of  truth,  the  world  had  begun  to  entertain  of  her  very 
being  and  existence;  or  at  least  of  our  capacity  to  discover,  and  get 
hold  of  her.     And  these  being  removed, 

II.  I  shall,  in  the  second  place,  lay  down,  under  what  laws,  and  with 
what  disposition  of  mind,  I  have  ventured  to  use  the  aids  of  reason  to 
explain  the  truths  of  revelation. 

III.  And,  lastly,  I  shall  attempt  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  may 
arise  against  any  new  discoveries  in  support  of  revelation,  which  the 
method  here  employed  to  analyze  that  capital  truth  of  all,  the  faith. 
may  possibly  enable  us  to  make. 

[I.]  That  ancient  remedy  against  error,  a  Pt/rrhonian,  or,  if  you  Uke  it 
better,  an  academic  scepticism,  only  added  one  more  disorder  to  the 

*  This  book  embodies  an  attempt  to  explain  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  ivas  first  published  in  the  year  1788;  and,  according  to  the  design  of  tto 
author  exhibited  in  the  preceding  book,  was  reckoned  book  ninth ;  but  the  discourwa  wkirk 
were  intended  to  form  books  seventh  and  eighth,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  oercr 
written.  Even  the  present  book,  though  printed,  so  fu-  as  it  goes,  bv  the  author,  was  left 
unfinished.  Lest  this  circumstance  should  operate  to  the  prejudice  ol  this  division  of  tkt 
work,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few  words  from  Bishop  Hurd's  introdoctor|r  Av- 
e^urte: — **  This  ninth  book  is  the  noblest  eflbrt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to  give  a  ti- 
TioNALE  OP  Chjiistianitt.  Very  little  is  wanting  to  complete  the  •atthor's 

only  what  he  had  proposed  to  say  on  the  apocalyptic  prq>beciesy  and  wiiich  intjr  be 
plied  from  his  Dinvurtt  am  AniidkriH^'^SeH  vol.  L  of  this  edit.,  p.  53. — Bd. 
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aman  mind ;  bnt  being  the  last  of  its  misbegotten  issue,  it  became,  as  is 
0iial,  the  favourite  of  its  parent 

Our  blessed  Mastxb  himself  was  the  first  to  encounter  its  attacks, 
nd  the  insolence  of  that  school  has  kept  the  church  in  breath  ever  since. 

When  Jesus  was  carried  before  Pilate  as  a  criminal  of  state,  for  call- 
tkg  himself  king  of  the  Jewsy  he  tried  to  shorten  the  intended  process 
ly  pleading  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  But  Pilate, 
larmed  at  the  names  of  king  and  kingdomy  asked,  Art  thou  a  king 
hen?  The  other  replied, — For  this  cause  came  I  into  the  foorld,  thai 
r  should  bear  witness  unto  the  tbuth.  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  what 
s  TRUTH?  And  when  he  had  said  thisj  he  went  out  again.*  For 
rhen  he  found  that  the  kingdom  claimed  by  the  supposed  criminal,  was 
t  kingdom  merely  spiritual,  or,  in  the  Roman  governor's  coiiceit,  a 
wngdom  only  in  idea,  he  considered  the  claim  as  no  proper  subject  of 
he  civil  tribunal.  So  far  he  acted  well,  and  suitably  to  his  public  cha- 
meter.  Bnt  when  he  discovered  his  indifference  to,  or  rather  contempt 
li^  TBUTH,  when  offered  to  be  laid  before  him  as  a  private  man,  by  one 
whoy  he  knew,  had  the  repute  of  exercising  every  superior  power  propel^ 
io  enforce  it,  he  appears,  to  me,  in  a  light  much  less  excusable. 

The  negligent  air  of  his  insulting  question  will  hardly  admit  of  an  apo- 
logy« — "  You  tell  me,"  says  he,  "  of  tbuth,  a  word  in  the  month  of 
every  leader  and  follower  of  a  sect  ;  who  all  agree  (though  in  nothing 
sbe)  to  give  that  name  to  their  own  opinions:  while  tbuth,  if,  indeed, 
m  allow  of  its  existence,  still  wanders  at  large,  and  in  disguise.  Nor 
doe9  the  detection  seem  worth  the  pains  of  the  search,  since  diose  things 
vliiofa  nature  intended  for  general  use  she  made  plain  and  obvious,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all  men." 

Sentiments  like  these  bespoke  the  ruler  of  an  Asiatic  province,  who 
had  heard  so  much  of  truth  in  the  schools  of  philosophy;  and  had 
heard  of  it  to  so  little  purpose.  This  corrupt  governor,  therefore,  find- 
ing a  Jewish  sage  talk  of  hearing  witness  to  the  truths  (the  affected 
office  of  the  Grecian  sophbts)  was  ready  to  conclude  that  Jesus  was  one 
<tf  diehr  mimic  followers.  For  it  was  now  become  fiishionable  amongst 
the  learned  rabbins  to  enlist  themselves  into  one  or  other  of  those  cde^ 
bffttted  schools.  Thus  the  famous  Philo  was  an  outrageous  fi^ltoni^t  : 
and  Jesus  calling  himself  a  kino,  together  with  the  known  purity  and 
severity  of  his  morals,  probably  made  Pilate  consider  him  as  one  of  the 
rroicAi.  wise  men,  who  alone  was  fk'ee,  and  happy,  and  a  king. 

Liber,  honoratus,  pulchcr,  Rkx  denique  Rcgiim. 

Now,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  character  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
which  was  of  an  abstract  nature,  and  sequestered  from  civil  business, 
made  Pilate  conclude,  that  these  claims  of  Jesus  had  nothing  in  them 
dangerous  or  alarming;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  its  endless  disputes  and 
quarrels  about  truth,  and  which  of  the  sects  had  her  in  keeping,  made 

•  John  xvlil.  38. 

VOL.  II.  ^  r 
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men  of  the  world,  and  especially  those  in  public  stations*  whose  jnractiee 
declined  the  test  of  any  moral  system  whatsoevei^  willing  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  ready  to  conclude,  that  this  boasted  truth,  which  pie- 
tended  to  be  the  sole  directress  of  human  conduct,  was  indeed  no  better 
than  a  shifting  and  fantastic  vision. 

This,  I  presume,  was  the  light  in  which  Pilate  considered  the  Sa- 
viour OF  THE  world.  Had  he  suspected  Jesus  of  being  the  founder  of 
a  public  and  a  popular  religion,  which  aimed  to  be  erected  on  the  mios  of 
the  established  worship,  the  jealousies  of  the  Roman  court,  ginoe  the 
loss  of  public  liberty,  had,  doubtless,  made  this  servile  minister  ci  powsr 
very  attentive,  and  even  officious,  to  suppress  it  in  its  birth. 

But  if  the  ill  usage  of  truth  by  the  philosophers  could  so  disgust  the 
politician  of  old,  as  to  indispose  him  to  an  acquaintance  of  this  import- 
,  ance,  what  must  we  think  will  be  her  reception  amongst  modem  states- 
men, whose  views  are  neither  more  pure  nor  more  generous;  and  whose 
penetration,  perhaps,  does  not  go  much  beyond  the  busy  men  of  anti- 
quity ;  when  they  see  her  so  freely  handled  by  those,  amongst  usy  wh» 
call  themselves  her  ministers,  and  profess  to  consecrate  her  to  the  ser- 
vice of  religion?  Amongst  such,  I  mean  of  the  active  no  less  than  of 
the  idle  part  of  the  fiishionable  worid,  Pilate's  scornful  questioa  is  be- 
come proverbial,  when  they  would  insinuate,  that  truth,  like  vvfue,  it 
nothing  but  a  name. 

What  is  this  truth,  say  they,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so  nnieh, 
and  has  received  so  little  satisfaction?  But  above  all,  what  is  that 
GOSPEL  truth,  the  pretended  guide  of  life,  which  its  ministers  are  wont 
so  much  to  discredit  in  their  very  attempts  to  recommend?  For  while 
objections  to  religion  lie  level  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar,  the  sototoe 
of  them  requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  parts  and  learning  in  the 
to  excogitate,  and  equal  application  and  attention  in  the  learner  to 
prehend.  From  which,  say  they,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  gospel  doctrines  are  no  truths,  or  at  least,  truths  of  no  general  con- 
cern ;  since  they  are  neither  uniformly  held  by  those  who  are  employed 
to  teach  them,  nor  subject  to  the  examination  of  such  as  are  ayoined  to 
receive  them. 

Something  like  this,  I  apprehend,  may  be  the  way  of  thinking  and 
talking  too,  amongst  those  who  have  more  decently  discarded  all  care 
and  concern  about  the  things  of  religion. 

And  as  our  acquired  passions  and  appetites  have  concurred  with  the 
constitutional  weakness  of  our  nature  to  form  these  conclusions  against 
truth,  and  especially  against  that  best  part  of  it,  religious  truth, 
charity  seems  to  call  upon  us  to  detect  and  lay  open  the  general  canses 
which  have  given  birth  to  men's  prejudices  against  it. 

I.  And  first  with  regard  to  truth  in  general; — of  the  various  hinde- 
rances  to  its  discovery,  and  of  men's  backwardness  to  acquiesce  in  it, 
when  luckily  found. 

The-first  and  surest  means  of  acquiring  the  good  we  seek,  is  o«r  ion 
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and  affection  for  the  object.  This  quickens  oar  industry,  and  sharpens 
our  attention.  On  this  account  the  love  of  truth  hath  always  been 
recommended  by  the  masters  of  wisdom  as  the  best  means  of  succeeding 
in  the  panrent  of  it.  Hardly  anyone  suspects  that  he  wants  this  love: 
yet  there  are  few  whom  their  confidence  does  not  deceive.  We  mistake 
the  love  of  our  opinions  for  the  hve  of  truth;  because  we  suppose  our 
own  opinions,  true:  yet,  for  the  most  part,  we  received  them  upon  trust ; 
and  consequently,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  false:  so  that  our 
afiectiona  being  now  misplaced,  they  are  a  greater  hinderance  in  the  pur- 
auit  of  TBUTH,  than  if  we  had  no  affections  at  all  concerning  it. 

How  then  shall  we  know  when  we  have  this  love?  for  still  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  have  it,  if  we  would  search  after  tbuth  to  any  good 
pmpose.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  what  every  man  must  feel  for  him- 
sdf ;  and  yet  it  is  as  dangerous  to  trust  our  own  feelings,  when  the  ob- 
jeet  is  so  easily  mistaken.  However,  when  we  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
TSVTR  as  of  a  stranger;  and  not  in  search  of  arguments  to  support  our 
acquaintance  with  preconceived  opinions:  when  we  possess  ourselves  in 
a  perfect  indifference  for  every  thing  but  known  and  weU*attested 
truth;  r^ardless  of  the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  or  of  that  to 
which  it  seems  to.be  going:  when  the  mind,  I  say,  is  in  this  state,  no 
one,  I  think,  can  fiEurly  suspect  the  reality  of  its  attachment. 

1.  But  our  APFETITE8  rarely  suffer  us  to  observe  this  strict  and  rigid 
conduct.  We  seek  the  gratification  of  our  humour  even  in  the  laws 
which  should  correct  it.  Hence  so  many  various  systems  of  morautt 
to  snit  every  man's  bent  of  mind  and  frame  of  constitution.  The  indo- 
lent, the  active,  the  sanguine,  the  phlegmatic,  and  the  saturnine,  have  all 
their  correspondent  theories.  And  fi*om  thenceforth,  the  concern  of 
eaeh  is  not  the  trials  but  the  support  of  his  opinions;  which  can  be  no 
otherwise  provided  for  than  by  keeping  the  arguments  in  fiivour  of 
tfaem  always  in  view,  and  by  contriving  to  have  those  of  a  less  benigti 
aspect  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

S.  Prxjudices  mislead  the  inquirer  no  less  than  his  pensions.  He 
▼eaeralee  the  notions  he  received  from  his  forefathers:  he  rests  in  them 
on  the  authority  of  those  whose  judgment  he  esteems;  or,  at  least,  wishes 
wdl  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  honours  or  profits  he  sees  attached  to 
the  profession  of  them.  Nay,  he  can  persuade  himself  to  patronize  what 
he  hath  once  chosen,  for  reasons  with  which  truth  has  no  manner  of 
concern.  He  likes  them  because  they  are  old;  because  they  are  new; 
for  hemg plain  and  simple;  for  being  sublime  and  mysterious;  for  being 
followed  by  ihefew;  for  being  followed  by  the  many:  in  a  word,  on  a 
thousand  other  accounts  still  more  remote  from  the  conclusions  of  com- 
mon sense. 

But  then,  bad  as  this  is,  since  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  apparent,  that 
the  impediments  in  pursuit  of  truth  are  not  essential^  but  only  {tcci- 
dental  to  the  inquiry,  we  may  well  account  for  our  mistakes  in  setting 
oot;  for  the  slowness  of  our  progress;  and  the  rubs  and  oppositions  we 

2  p  2 
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meet  in  our  passage,  without  having  recourse  to  any  icepiieai  conclii- 
mons  in  favour  of  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  tkuth,  or  tk%  iaae- 
cessible  situation  in  which  the  author  of  all  things  hath  been  pleoed  to 
place  her.  For,  is  it  any  reason,  that  because  some  troths  are  so  deep 
that  our  haste  and  impatience  will  not  allow  us  time  to  sound  them; 
others  so  disguised  that  our  dissipation  will  not  enable  us  to  iiimask 
tsheir  pretences;  and  others  f^in,  so  unfriendly  to  our  prejudices  as  to 
indispose  us  to  examine  them:  that,  because  some  errors  wear  so  phusl- 
ble  a  ihce  as  to  look  like  truth;  others,  so  commodious  an  appearance 
as  to  be  readily  received  f>r  truth;  and  others  again,  so  fkahionaUe  as 
to  claim  all  the  privileges  due  to  truth;  is,  I  say,  all,  or  any  thiag  of 
this,  a  reason  for  sober  men  to  conclude,  that  either  there  is  no 
ence  between  truth  smd  falsehood;  or  that  the  difference  is  so  ii 
that  it  will  not  serve  us  for  a  distinetion?  Our  senses,  in  many 
our  reason,  in  more ;  and  our  very  hearts  in  almost  all,  will  teU  us  the 
contrary. 

IT.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  religious  truth. — 1.  Mistaken  con* 
stancy,  or  more  tenacious  zeal,  make  some  men  prejudiced  in  hrewu  of 
hss  aUotced  opinions:  and  the  obMquer  affections  of  avarice  or  ambition 
make  others  declare  for  such  as  are  established,  OpposiTioif  likewise 
will  too  much  dispose  both,  to  support  what  they  may  even  suspect  to 
be  false,  and  to  secrete  what  they  know  to  be-  true.  This  draws  them 
still  further  from  the  road  of  truth;  while  all' they  seek  is  to  be  at  a 
distance  from  one  another's  parties  and  opinions. 

2.  Inveterate  errors,  long  since  sanctified  by  time  and  authority,  eon- 
eerning  the  nature  and  end  of  scripture,  are  another  occasion  of  the 
disgraces  to  which  revelation  is  become  subject. 

Gob's  written  wori>  is  so  commonly  and  so  justly  honoured 
the  name  of  the  truth;  and  holy  writ  in  general  so  frequently 
mended  for  its  virtue  in  leading  us  into  all  truthj  that  simple,  well- 
meaning  men  have  been  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  treasury  of  soience;  and 
to  apply  to  it  for  all  the  principles  of  human  knowledge.  How  wietdi- 
edly,  for  instance,  hath  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  been  d»- 
honoured,  by  the  \^ild  and  fanciful  expositions  of  men  besotted  by  this 
or  that  sect  of  heathen  philosophy,  or  of  Christian  mysticim!  Pla- 
tonists,  materialists,  Cartesians,  chymists,  cabalists,  and  all  the  impure 
tty  of  physical,  philological,  and  spiritual  entliusiasts,  have  fwuid  each 
his  own  whimsies  realized  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Genesis. 

Again,  how  impiously  have  the  Jewish  law  and  the  oospbl  op 
Jesus  been  abused  by  slaves  and  sycophants,  to  find,  in  one,  the 
right  of  kings;  and,  in  the  other,  the  supreme  dominion  of 

CHURCH. 

But  amidst  all  this  folly  and  mischief,  arising  firom  a  perversion  of 
the  Bible,  to  support  human  systems  of  philosophy  and  politios,  had 
men  only  reflected^  that  though  the  Bible  telle  us,  it  wne  wriMem  io 
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vfiM-*4i  addeth — unio  Mhatian^*  they  would  have  sou^t  for  the 
prineiples  of  mUmrai  and  ctidl  knowli^dge  amongst  their  proper  profess- 
on;  wild  have  studied  scripture  only  to  investigate  that  wisdom  which  is 
firwm  abovBf  and  is  first  Ptms,  then  rBA.CEABUB.|  A  wisdom  wfaich^  at 
tlie  same  time  that  it  rectifies  the  understandings  purifies  the  heart;  and 
so  removes  all  ground  of  contention  raised  by  a  perplexed  head  or  a 
heated  temper. 

The  first  propagators  of  our  holy  faith,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mission of  their  Master,  were,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  their  con* 
dact,  truly  admirable.  What  they  chiefly  proposed  to  the  people  at 
large,  was  the  belief  of  a  few  clear  and  simple  propositions,  as  neceS" 
sary  to  sahation:  when  they  addressed  themselves  to  those  chosen  par- 
ticulars, who  were  fitly  qualified  and  rightly  disposed,  they  as  warmly 
recommend  examination: — to  search  the  scriptureSyX  and  to  try  aU 
things. 

Yet  the  only  use  a  late  writer  §  could  find  in  so  sage  and  generous  a 
conduct,  was  to  abuse  it,  in  a  profane  piece  of  drollery,  under  the  form 
of  a  serious  question.  Whether  Christianity  was  founded  in  argument  or 
in  faith?  which,  however  designed  for  wit,  was  just  as  wise  as,  whether 
St  Paul's  clock  .was  constructed  on  mechanism  or  on  motion  ?  Since, 
if  the  clock  was  seen  to  have  motion^  we  could  not  but  conclude  that  the 
moiion  arose  from  mechanism.  So,  if  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity 
be  faith,  it  can  be  no  other  than  such  a  faith  as  stands  upon  reason^ 
and  is  supported  by  argument.  A  wild  Indian,  perhaps,  might  fancy 
that  St  Paul's  clock  was  animated,  and  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit:  and  an 
enthusiast,  still  wilder  than  the  savage,  may  say  ihsX  faith  is  but  the  seal 
of  a  supernatural  impression.  Yet  surely,  none  but  a  fool  of  the  (M 
stamp,  or  a  fanatic  of  the  newy  would  be  willing  to  discard  reason,  in 
pursuit  of  hb  future  happiness,  when  he  has  already  found  it  so  useful 
in  procuring  his  present.  For  both  present  and  future  good  are,  alike, 
aoquired  by  the  proper  adaption  of  means  to  ends.  An  operation  which, 
all  most  confess,  the  aid  of  reason  only  can  effectually  perform.  Nor 
hath  this  fiuthful  guide  of  life  ever  afibrded  cause  of  complaint  or  jealousy. 
When  men,  who  profess  to  be  under  her  guidance,  find  themselves  be- 
wildered, they  should  suspect,  not  her,  but  themselves.  And,  on  a  fair 
examination,  I  suppose,  they  will  always  find,  that  they  have  been  direct" 
ing  xkason  when  they  should  have  been  directed  by  her.  But  the  way- 
ward afiections  which  occasion  her  discredit,  go  on  in  their  illusions  to 
excite  our  distrust. 

[IL3  Thus  much  for  scepticism,  that  bane  of  human  science,  which, 
while  it  boasts  to  be  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  ||  deprives  it  of  all  its 
force  and  vigour.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  temper  and  disposition 
necessary  to  be  acquired  by  us,  before  we  can  safely  and  profitably  em- 
ploy the  AIDS  OF  reason  to  explain  the  truths  of  revelation. 

♦  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  t  James  iii.  17.  X  John  v.  39.  §  Dodwtll. 

(I  .  ^^C*  rairtt  rit  f fiN»v.>-Kplcbarinu^ 
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The  greatest  impediment  to  men's  adTancement  in  the  kaofHedgeof 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Chbistian  BXLiGioif ,  hath  ever  been  their 
adopting  or  espousing  some  favourite  HTFOTHSsiSy  whereon  to  ereet  the 
gospel  system.  For  every  dispensation  of  true  religion,  consiating  of 
means  and  end,  the  well-adapting  these  to  each  other,  prodooetli  irint 
we  call  a  system. 

Now  this  may  be  built  either  on  an  ETPOTHSsiSy  which  is  a  mtppoeed 
truth,  or  on  a  fact,  which  is  a  real  one.  And  the  systems  of  theology 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  unwarily  framed  on  the  former  modsl; 
which,  as  we  say,  have  much  entangled  and  perplexed  our  seardies  after 
truth. 

Into  this  mistake  men  easily  fell  by  injudiciously  applyvagf  to  the 
SYSTEM  OF  OEACE,  the  method  which  philosophers  invented,  when  they 
set  upon  explaining  the  system  of  natube. 

They  did  not  consider  that  any  plausible  hypothesis  in  physics  hath 
its  use,  as  it  serves  to  show  finom  what  laws  the  natural  phenomena  mojf 
arise.  Nor  is  it  destitute  of  more  particular  uses;  thus  the  Ptaiemme 
hypothesis  enables  astronomers  to  predict  eclipses  as  well  as  the  Coper* 
niean  theory. 

But  a  mere  hypothesis,  to  explain  the  dispetuation  of  graee^  is  not 
only  useless,  but  often,  hurtful. 

The  reason  is  apparent.  It  is  agreed  by  all  sober  and  inteHigeat 
naturalists,  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  material  systems  bat  it  is  the 
great  question  in  debate  between  religionists  and  unbelievers^  iHiether 
God  be  indeed  the  author  of  the  system  of  grace. 

At  worst,  therefore,  a  false  hypothesis  in  physics  only  keepe  hid,  or 
leaves  unexplained,  the  chief  beauties  of  the  material  creation :  and  the 
disgrace,  to  which  this  method  is  subject,  falls  only  upon  the  successless 
inquirer ;  because  every  such  false  or  fanciful  hypothesis  carries  along 
with  it,  even  in  the  very  arguments  for  its  support,  the  conviction  of  its 
falsehood.  But  a  groundless  hypothesis,  in  religious  matters,  by  afford- 
ing (and  it  can  afford  no  other)  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  Grod  (his  goodness  and  his  justice)  becomes  a  filial 
discredit  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  such  is  the  fate 
and  condition  of  sublunary  things,  that  these  sometimes  exchange  their 
proper  qualities,  and  produce  effects  not  correspondent  to  their  respec- 
tive natures. 

Thus  in  the  case  as  thus  considered,  we  have  shown  how  harmless  a 
mere  hypothesis  in  physics  generally  is,  and,  on  the  contrary,  how  one 
in  religion  is  as  generally  pernicious.  Yet  sometimes  we  shall  fi^i  the 
physical  hypothesis  to  be  hurtful,  and  the  religious  useful. 

The  Ptolemaic  system,  by  destroying  all  that  simplicity  of  motiom  to 
be  expected  in  these  works  of  God,  hath,  along  with  its  civil  and  prac- 
tical use,  occasioned  a  speculative  mischief;  and  inclined  men  to  atheisai; 
as  appears  in  the  case  of  Alphonsus,  who  impiously  boasted,  that,  bad 
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he  been  oooeiihed  about  the  edar  system^  he  could  have  adviaed  how  it 
might  hare  been  better  constructed.  I  call  it  an  impious  boast,  because 
it  plaiidy  insinuated,  that  he  (who  had  discovered  the  imperfections  of 
the  Ptolemaic  construction,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  true)  ascribed  the  * 
whole  to  a  blind  and  MninieUigent  cause.  Again,  the  Cartesian^  with 
his  corpuscularian  hypothesis,  attempts  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  by  matter  and  motion  g  requiring  only  that  Grod  should  at  first 
create  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each,  just  enough  to  set  him  on  work,  and 
then  pretends  to  do  the  business  without  his  further  aid;  that  is,  without 
the  concourse  of  any  vitajl  PRiNCiPiiE  to  help  him  onward,  in  an  im- 
material way;  this  hypothesiSy  I  say,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  so  much 
contributed  to  free  philosophy  from  the  nonsense  and  tyranny  of  the 
SCHOOLS,  yet,  on  the  other,  produced  (while  it  was  in  vogue)  many  rank 
and  irreligious  materialists. 

But  once  more  turn  the  tables,  and  then,  so  shifting  is  this  state  of 
things,  we  shall  see,  although  we  have  shown  that,  in  the  heights  and 
porar  regions  of  theology,  a  mere  hypothesis  is  likely  to  disturb  and  per- 
plex our  views,  yet  there  is  an  inferior  station  in  that  service,  where  the 
divine  may  employ  this  counterfeit  of  a  true  theory  to  very  good  pur- 
pose; in  discrediting  such  objections  to  revelation  as  have  gained  credit 
by  our  imperfect  ideas  of  the  true  system  of  the  inteiiectual  world. 
Here  a  probable  hypothesis  is  of  use,  as  it  may  serve  to  convince  ob- 
jectors, that  what  we  find  recorded  in  sacred  scripture  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Grod's  extraordinary  dispensation  to  man,  may  be  very  con- 
eistent  with  what  human  reason  teacheth  of  the  divine  essence  and  attri- 
butes. And  the  more  we  can  frame  of  those  probable  solutions,  the  more 
support  we  give  to  revelation,  though  it  ,be  only  by  arguments  ad  ig* 
narantiam. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  a  successful 
search  after  religious  truths  can  be  then  only  expected  when  we  erect 
our  system  upon  fact;  acknowledged  factSy  as  they  are  recorded  in 
sacred  scripture. 

For  if  the  dispensation,  to  which  such  facts  belong,  be  indeed  from 
Grod,  all  the  parts  of  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  correspondent  members  of 
one  entire  whole  ;  which  orderly  disposition  of  things,  essential  to  a 
religious  system,  will  assure  us  of  the  true  theory  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

But  the  cUmse  of  words,  confounding  those  of  hypothesis  imd  sys- 
tem with  one  another  (the  word  system  being  a  common  term,  which 
may  be  implied  equally  to  an  hypothesis  or  a  true  theory)  hath  thrown  a 
discredit  on  the  latter,  with  which  the  former  only  is  chargeable.  •  Ex- 
amples of  this  the  attentive  reader  may  find  among  the  numberless  cavils 
to  the  work  of  TTie  Divine  Legation. 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  what  way  human  reason 
should  be  employed  on  religious  matters. — But  then,  how  far,  when  thus 
employed,  she  is  to  be  indulged,  is  tlie  next  thing  to  be  considered. 
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.  The  three  moral  attnbotes  of  Urn  Godhead,  dieooireiiUyi  by  natuni 
li§)it»  on  which  men  are  aocuitomed.to  exanune  tba  peetooilonB  oi  raw- 
jgiimfy  are  his  justics,  his  QoopMEaSf  apd  hia  if UDkON.  But  the  m- 
§dner  on  religion  will  tiansgreas  hia  bounds,  ualesa  he  confiofB  bimsdf 
within  the  two  first.    The  evideooe  of  this  assertion  is  oonvincing* 

To  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  divine  attributes  ^f  justice  ani 
iOOODNESs,  the  only  relations,  to  be  taken  into  considenHtiony  are  tho» 
of  God  and  man.  But  to  judge  truly  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Godhead 
other  relations  besides  those  of  God  and  man,  namelyy  the  whok  order 
of  intellectual  beings,  di^)ersed  throughout  the  uniyerse,  are  to  bra  added 
to  the  account:  of  whom,  further  than  of  their  mere  existence,  we  know 
nothing. 

From  hence  it  is  seen,  that  we  may  safely  determine,  whether  any 
thing  in  revelation  contradict  Gt>d's  justice  and  qoodn£S8«  If  it 
doth,  such  revelation  is  to  be  rejected.  Not  so,  with  regard  to  his  wis- 
dom, therein  manifested  in  any  particular  instance ;  although  our  natuni 
knowledge  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  assures  us,  that  the  ovju^t 
ALL  is  conducted  with  the  most  consummate  wisdom. 

Revelation  therefore  is  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  difficulties 
arising  from  our  ignorance  of  all  the  relations  necessary  to  be  taken  ii^ 
when  we  would  attempt  to  form  a  complete  judgment  of  the  exertion  of 
the  attribute  of  wisdom. 

Why  this  precise  mode  of  bedemption  by  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  was  preferred  to  all  others,  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  God- 
head, exceeds  the  powers  of  human  reason  to  discover;  because  his  at- 
tribute of  wisdom,  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  man  to  apply  to  this  in- 
quiry, is  here  concerned.  But  when  it  hath  been  proved  by  fact,  that  a 
religion  was  revealed  in  which  this  mode  of  redemption  is  employed, 
then  reason  may  lend  her  modest  aid  to  show  (what  a  rationed  religion 
seems  to  expect  should  be  shown)  that  this  precise  mode  is  conformable 
to  all  our  ideas  of  divine  goodness  and  Justice:  nay,  that  it  best  quad- 
rates with,  as  it  is  seen  to  be  the  properest  means  of,  a  sestoration  to 

A  FREE  GIFT,  WHEN  BECOME  FORFEITED. 

This  difference,  in  the  application  of  reason  to  religious  matters,  Mo- 
ses hath  not  obscurely  intimated  to  his  people;  where,  in  his  last  direc- 
tion for  their  conduct,  he  says,  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  us  and 
to  OCR  CHILDREN, ybr  ever;*  and  had  I  not  observed  this  sage  direction, 
but  vainly  endeavoured  to  explain  mysteries  which  the  gospel  hath  left 
unexplained,  I  should  justly  have  incurred  the  censure  of  Jerome  to  his 
adversaries,  "  Why,"  says  this  father,  "  do  you  pretend,  after  so  many 
ages  are  elapsed,  to  teach  us  what  was  never  taught  before!  Why,  at- 
tempt to  EXPLAIN  what  neither  Peter  nor  Paul  thought  it  necessary 
to  be  known  ?"t 

1.  The  principles,  here  laid  down,  may  be  of  use,  first,  to  direct  future 

•  Deut.  xxix.  2Q.  \ -^  Ad  Pommaekium  H  Oonmtm  de  tmrHut  OHyenis. 
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inqairers  in  the  bight  way;  where,  if,  on  ether  accounto,  they  make 
iMt  slov  advances,  they  are,  at  least,  kept  from  wandering  in  the  dark. 
For  while  the  bounds  of  reckon  continue  unsettled,  and  the  use  and  abuse 
of  this  noble  instrument  of  truth  remain  confounded  with  one  another, 
the  very  ablest  seeker  will  be  embarrassed  and  misled.*  Hence  it  hath 
Gonie  to  pass,  that  this  first  and  necessary  step  in  support  of  our  holy 

IhSth,  AW  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  TRUE  NATURE  AND  GENIUS  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

i>iBPEN8ATioNs,  hath  been  so  generally  overlooked :  instead  of  which  a 
thcNwand  metaphysical  subtilties  on  the  terms  and  phrases  under  which 
the  doctrine  of  sating  grace  is  conveyed,  have  engaged  men's  principal 
attention;  while  the  thing  itself,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  hath 
been  suffered  to  lie  in  all  the  obscurity  in  which  old  polemics  had  in- 
volved it.  So  true  hath  our  perverse  nature  ever  been  to  itself.  "  Hoc 
faabet  ingenium  humanum,"  says  the  great  philosopher,  ^^ut  cum  ad  solida 
non  sufficiat,  in  sutervacaneis  se  atterat^f 

^.  Another  use  of  these  principles  is  to  convince  unbelievers,  that  re- 
VEASSKD  RELIGION  affords,  and  is  productive  of,  all  the  evidence  which 
tbe  nature  of  the  thing  requires ;  and  consequently,  all  which  right  reason 
can  expect:  and  that  the  strongest  of  their  objections  to  it  arise  from 
the  abusive  exercise  of  our  faculties,  employed  on  objects  which  those 
fhculties  can  neither  apprehend  nor  reach. 

[III.]  But  now,  all  parties,  in  support  of  their  oblique  interests, 
have  concurred  to  decry  this  method  of  inquirtf ;  whereby,  from  the 
various  genius,  the  comparative  excellence,  the  mutual  dependence,  the 
nciprocal  illustration  of  the  several  parts  of  God's  moral  dispensation 
to  mankind,  and  the  gp*adual  progress  of  the  whole  towards  perfection, 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  these  latter  times,  by  men 
who  dared  to  break  the  barrier,  which  bigotry  and  superstition  had 
been  so  long  forming,  to  obstruct  our  views  both  of  nature  and  of 

orac;b* 

These  parties  ask.  How  it  happened  that  discoveries  so  sublime  and 
naefbl,  as  is  pretended,  were  fww  to  make;  when  the  light  of  the  Spirit 
was  sent  so  early,  and  had  illuminated  the  church  so  long? — How  it 
happened,  that  these  truths  were  denied  to  the  best  times,  and,  after 
lying  hid  for  many  ages,  were  reserved  for  the  reward  of  the  very  worst? 
And  then  in  their  real  or  pretended  reverence  for  establishments,  concur 
In  condemning  all  experiments  in  religion. 

To  these,  under  their  sad  suspicions  of  the  issue,  in  forsaking  the  old 
posture  of  defence,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply, 

1 .  That  the  promise  and  gift  of  the  Hofy  Spirit  may  be  considered, 
either  as  they  referred  to  the  first  propagators  of  the  faith,  or  as  they 
concerned  the  teachers  of  it,  ever  since. 

As  to  the  first  propagators,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  abundantly 
enlightened  for  the  work  of  their  ministry;  whether  it  was  in  making 
converts,  in  founding  churches,  or  in  composing  those  occasional  instruc- 
*  Limboreh's  Arnica  eolkUie  cum  erudiio  Judao,  f  Bftcon. 
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tions,  by  which  the  faithful,  in  all  agea,  may  improve  the  eorreiit  beaiAli 
of  the  same  Spirit.  As  to  the  auoceeding  teadiers  of-  the  word,  tk 
assistance  they  receive  from  the  Holy  Sfibit,  is  the  second  point  ve 
are  more  particularly  to  consider. 

Now  the  endowment  of  omACB  is,  in  this  respect,  pretty  much  the 
same  with  the  endowment  of  nature  ;  of  little  advantage  to  tiie  reeehw 
without  his  co-operation.  Grod  hath  bestowed  upon  ua  hands  and  iwt, 
to  procure  good,  and  to  avert  evil ;  but  it  is  to  the  careful  and  habitoal 
application  of  these  members  to  their  pr<^>er  uses,  that  we  owe  all  the 
benefits  they  are  capable  of  producing.  So  it  is  with  the  free  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  bestowed  upon  us,  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  to 
redress  the  disorders  of  tiie  will.  But  it  does  not  work  like  a  charm; 
for  if  either  we  neglect  to  ^mp/oy  these  given  powers,  or  vnli  divert  them 
to  improper  subjects,  the  use  and  efficacy  of  grace  must  certainly  be  de- 
feated. 

This  ordinance  in  the  economy  of  grace  may  receive  credit  fixim 
what  is  seen  to  have  happened  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  is  so  evident  and  convindng, 
from  every  obvious  configuration  of  matter  surrounding  us,  that  theae 
attributes  cannot  escape  even  the  most  inattentive,  or  lie  concealed  from 
the  most  short-sighted.  Hence  a  GrOD,  the  maker,  the  preserver,  and 
governor  of  the  world,  is  the  universal  voice  of  nature. 

Now  CREATION  and  oovernbient,  from  whence  the  moroHiy  of 
human  actions  is  deduced,  are  the  foundation  of  natural  rjei^oion:  so 
that  God  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  discovery  of  him- 
self to  the  lowest  of  his  rational  creatures :  yet,  though  the  general  and 
obvious  marks  of  his  powcTy  nn^domy  and  goodness^  obtrude  themsdves 
upon  all  men,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  well  directed  study  of  the 
book  of  nature  opens  to  us  such  stupendous  wonders  of  his  parcery  such 
awful  scenes  of  his  wisdom^  and  such  enchanting  prospects  of  his  ffcod' 
nesSf  as  far  exceed  all  conception  of  the  unlearned  and  uninstructed  be- 
holder. Some  faint  taste  of  these  delights  the  more  inquisitive  ei\joyed 
very  early;  but  those  who  came  after,  by  indulging  too  much  to  abstract 
speculation,  and  trusting  too  little  to  exferiment,  instead  of  discover- 
ing a  recti  worldy  the  archetjrpe  of  its  Maker,  invented  a  variety  of  tut* 
aginary  ones,  all  as  dishonourable,  as  they  were  unrelated  to  him.  At 
length,  two  of  our  own  countrymen  of  superior  genius  chalked  out  a 
difierent  road  to  the  study  of  nature,  in  which  vague  conjecture  was  ex- 
cluded; andyocto,  verified  on  experimentSy  were  allowed  to  be  the  only 
inlet  to  physical  knowledge.  Henceforth,  nature  was  set  before  us, 
unveiled ;  and  her  sacred  mysteries  held  out  to  the  knowledge  and  ad- 
miration of  all  men. 

This  was  the  progress  in  the  ways  of  nature  :  the  ways  of  grace  ran 
the  very  same  fortune. 

The  great  principles  of  revealed  religion  are  faith  and  obedience. 
These,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  make  men  wise  tmio  eahfotiony  are 
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flMffljr  and  fUly  tan^t  in  the  gatpel.  Bat  we  should  greatly  derogate 
Ahb  Ood'a  moral  government^  did  we  not  allow  it  to  abound  in  the  like 
■dbiimo  wondefs  with  the  naiuraL  And  to  the  fttudy  of  the  first,  there 
are  more  important  calls,  and  much  greater  advantages.  The  knowledge 
eC  God's  moral  governmeni^  as  far  as  conoems  his  religious  dispensations, 
b  Ihedaty  of  eT«y  man:  and,  indeed,  the  whole  business  of  the  ministers 
of  kia  reeealed  word.  So  that  partly,  for  the  use  and  importance  of  the 
ssljeeC,  partly,  for  the  necessity  of  making  head  against  the  enemies  of 
revelation,  but  chiefly  in  obedience  to  the  command,  to  study  the 
acBimniES,  it  hath,  from  the  first  ages  of  the  church  to  the  present 
tinea,  been  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  learned.  Yet  what, 
froBi  anfavourable  circumstances  in  the  civil  and  Uterary  world;  what, 
from  the  varying  bias  of  occasional  prejudices;  but,  above  all,  from  the 
aoffdid  interests  and  blind  passions  of  men  occupied  in  these  inquiries ; 
Ike  various  schemes  of  religion,  pretended  to  be  found  in  scripture^  but 
indeedt  the  workmanship  of  dwinesy  had  dishonoured  the.  doctrine  of 
BBDKiimoH  near  as  much  as  the  hypothesis  of  philotapher»  had  dis- 
iMMMNured  the  history  of  the  cbxation.  Till  here  again,  as  in  the  former 
caaa,  the  same  caution  and  sobriety  which  directed  men  to  the  true  me- 
tlMid  of  treating  things  materialy  by  a  careful  study  of  the  volume  of 
iiATUBS,  led  them  into  the  right  way  of  explaining  things  epiritualf  by  a 
eaieifal  study  of  the  volume  of  obagb.  So  that  i^  in  these  times,  the  ad- 
vances in  the  knowledge  of  Grod's  wiix  should  haply  prove  as  consider- 
able aa  those  in  the  discovery  of  his  works,  it  will  not  be  beside  a 
feaaonable  expectation ;  as  similar  causes  are  wont  to  produce  similar 


I  have  placed  these  correspondent  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
fiunilties,  in  nature  and  in  grace,  in  this  neighbourly  position, 
that  the  reader,  by  setting  them  together,  and  comparing  them  with  one 
another,  may  see,  whether  there  be  any  objections  to  new  discoveries 
in  reUgion^  which  do  not  equally  hold  against  new  discoveries  in 
mmimre;  of  which,  for  their  newness  alone,  no  one  ever  yet  entertained 
the  least  doubt  or  suspicion  of  their  truth. 

For  let  us  compare  the  Almight/s  display  of  his  nature  in  the  great 
vohime  of  his  works,  with  the  declaration  of  his  will  in  the  lesser 
vokmie  of  his  word,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  marks  of  goodness  to 
be  alike  conspicuous  in  both  cases. 

In  his  worksy  a  man  need  but  open  his  eyes  to  see  in  every  object, 
the  God  which  claims  his  adoration:  in  his  wordy  the  man  who  rvni, 
amy  ready  the  means  and  method  of  his  own  salvation.  In  neither  case, 
b  any  thing  wanting  to  instruct  the  most  simple  in  their  dependence  and 
their  duty ;  in  which,  consists  their  happiness. — For  further  informa- 
tion in  the  works  and  ways  of  providence,  God  wisely  reserved  it  for 
the  reward  of  the  manly  and  virtuous  improvement  of  the  human 
lamlties. 

It  is  true  in  fact,  as  hath  been  already  intimated,  Uiat  throughout  a 
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long  series  of  ages,  neither  of  these  inqoirers  made  any  very  consider- 
able advances  in  keal  knowleboe.  But  it  is  as  true,  that  what  hindered 
both,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  difficulties  in  the  things  sought  after, 
as  from  the  wrong  methods  employed  in  the  search.  For,  instead  of 
addressing  themselves  to  discover  the  fm^  cwMHhaitkm  of  things  firon 
the  frame  of  God's  works,  as  objected  to  their  senses ;  or  the  trym  emi 
of  revelation  from  sacred  scripture,  as  it  there  lies  open  to  their  ooa- 
templation,  they  framed  fanciful  hypotheses,  out  of  their  own  slender 
stock  of  ideas;  and  then,  by  distorting  nature,  and  wresting  the  Bible 
awry,  they  forced  both  one  and  the  other,  to  father  their  own  blind  and 
spurious  issue. 

But  when  once  BrvnfES  and  philosophebs  were  become  sensible  of 
their  wrong  courses:  and,  in  consequence  of  that  conviction,  had  mea- 
sured back  their  steps ;  and  with  more  modesty  and  better  sense  had 
renounced  their  fancies,  and  erected  theories  on  the  real  constitution  of 
things ;  it  is  wonderful  to  conceive  what  discoveries  were  soon  made  is 
natural  and  religiaus  truths. 

These  two  important  studies,  therefore,  being  alike  cireumstanoed, 
and  having  run  the  same  fortune,  demand,  in  all  reasonable  aUowaoee, 
the  same  judgment  to  be  passed  on  their  pretences. 

But  men  are  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  equitable.  One  of  the  reafiest, 
as  well  as  most  impudent  exploits  of  prejudice,  is  to  draw  uniike  con- 
elusions  from  similar  premises. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  book  of  nature  is  so  plain  and  dear,  that  every 
sentence  reveals  and  proclaims  its  Almighty  Author:  that  if  its  more 
sublime  or  more  profound  truths  have  lain  concealed,  or  been  kept  out 
of  sight,  for  ages,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  inquirers,  who  adhered  so  long 
to  a  perverse  method  of  studying  nature :  for  that,  as  soon  as  ever  thev 
began  td  seek  a  better,  and  to  prosecute  it  with  care  and  sobriety^ 
KNOWLEDGE  suddsuly  opcncd  and  enlarged  its  empire ;  while  the  blaie 
of  light  which  accompanied  its  progress,  was  so  far  from  making  Trutk 
suspected  for  the  newness  of  its  splendour,  that  it  dissipated  all  thoss 
doubts  which  had  been  entertained  of  its  obscure  nature,  and  equivoesl 
claims  and  prerogatives. 

But  now,  if  we  turn  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  state  of  things,  we 
shall  find,  men  have  drawn  different  inferences  from  similar  cases.— Be- 
cause, in  tlieir  search  after  the  higher  truths  of  religion,  they  had  been 
long  unsuccessful,  they  not  only  took  umbrage  at  these  now  found,  and, 
like  some  jewels,  found  too  by  their  own  surrounding  light,  but  con- 
ceived fresh  doubts  even  of  the  most  obvious  principles  which  led  to 
these  late  discoveries. 

2.  There  is,  yet,  another  sort  of  believers  (and  this  brings  me  to 
the  second  part  of  the  objection)  who,  from  too  great  a  reverence  for 
things  established,  join  with  such  as  have  too  little,  in  decaying  aH 
NOVELTIES  in  religious  matters.  These  men,  in  abhorrence  of  the  van- 
ity of  being  wiser  than  their  fathers,  have  in  express  terms  dettounr- 
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ed  their  displeasure  against  making  what  they  call,  kxpsriments  in 

BSUGION. 

This  is  strange  language  in  a  country  of  liberty  ;  and  stranger  still,  id 
an  age  of  reason.  Divines,  it  is  true,  have  long  disputed  how  experi- 
ment in  reli^on  should  be  made  I  Some  would  depend  on  scriptwe 
akme;  others  were  for  taking  \n,  fathers  and  councils;  a  third  sort,  for 
adding  tradition  to  the  process ;  and  a  fourth,  for  applying  raillery  and 
ridicule  to  quicken  the  operation.  So  that,  ever  since  the  fall  of  monkery, 
all  were  for  mahing  some  experiment  or  other.  For  what  is  mahing 
sober  experiments,  but  (as  hath  been  shown)  supporting  and  illustrating 
REVXiiATioN  by  new  arguments,  furnished  by  new  discoveries  made  in 
the  order,  fitness,  and  harmony  of  God's  various  dispensations  of  religion 
amongst  themselves,  and  with  one  another;  just  as  fhilosofhers  (from 
whom  the  word  is  borrowed,  and  we  see  how  unluckily)  unfold  nature 
by  new  discoveries,  made  from  repeated  trials  on  the  obvious  qualities 
and  hidden  contents  of  material  substances. 

No  experiments  in  religion  is  indeed  the  civil  cant  of  politicians  ; 
for  bigotry  and  state-craft  often  meet;  as  extremes  easily  run  into  one 
another  by  the  very  attempt  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  This,  as  I 
say,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  statesman's  creed.  For 
religion  being  useful  to  society ;  and  yet,  in  his  opinion,  only  a  well  in- 
vented fiction,  all  experiments,  that  is,  all  strict  inquiries  into  its  nature, 
cannot  but  tend  to  weaken,  rather  than  support,  this  useful  ally  of  civil 
government.  But  for  a  man,  who  believes  religion  to  have  come,  and 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  from  God,  to  be  alarmed  with  tlie  danger 
of  experiments,  as  if  truth  would  not  bear  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  is  the 
most  ridiculous  of  all  panic  terrors.  Might  we  not  reasonably  ask  such 
a  one,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  experiments,  which  are  of  so  sovereign 
use  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  should  be  calculated  to  make  such  havoc 
in  the  study  of  religion  F  Are  not  nature  and  religion  both  the  ofispring 
of  (rod?  Were  not  both  given  for  human  contemplation?  Have 
not  both  (as  proceeding  from  the  dark  recesses  of  his  throne)  their 
depths  and  obscurities?  And  doth  not  the  unfolding  the  mysteries  of 
his  moral  government  tend  equally,  with  the  displaying  the  secrets  of 
his  natural,  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  and  the  happiness   of 

mankind? 

In  a  word,  had  no  experiments  been  made  in  nature,  we  had  still  slept 
in  the  shade,  or  been  kept  entangled  in  the  barren  and  thorny  paths  of 
SCHOOL  philosophy:  and  had  wo  experiments  been  made  in  religion^ 
we  had  still  kept  blundering  on  in  the  dark  and  rugged  wilds  of  school 

DIVINITY. 

To  conclude  therefore,  and  in  the  words  of  our  great  philosopher — 
"  Let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill  applied  mode- 
ration, think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well 
studied  in  the  book  of  God*s  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's  works  ; 
but  rather  let  men  endeavoiur  an  endless  progress  or  proficience  in 
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both:  only  let  them  beware  that  they  apply  both  to  chabitt,  and  not 
to  swelling;  to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation;  and  again,  that  they  do  not 

I71fWI8EI.T  MINOUB  OB  CONFOUND  THBfB  LBABNINOt  TOGETHEB.'** 


*  Bacoh,  AiMmetmeni  ^  Leamimf,  lib.  L— ^Coold  w  nppote  tfas  dlTinity  of  Biean^ 
feoiiis  to  have  bem  inch  m  UmI  he  Utnmn  the  mittnUe  Imtoc  wUch  a  kte  rahiliilir  cam 
btw  nuuie  both  of  the  woees  and  woed  of  Ood  by  tfaie  impura  and  mmatanl  miitaii,  «• 
can  hardly  conoelTo  wonk  more  ezpraahrey  or  a  warning  more  awakenSnf,  than  wkit  1i 
here  contained  in  thb  caution  afaimt  all  foch  blind  woriLeri  in  dkt  and  darknew. 
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BOOK  VIL— CHAP.  I. 
I  BEGAN  this  work  by  an  akoument  (long  since  completed)  to  prove 

tbal  A  FUTUBE  STATE  OF  BEWABDS  AND   PUNISHMENTS   WaS   not  taught 

hj  Moses ;  but  that,  in  its  stead,  an  equal  or  extraordinary  providence 
was  the  sanction  of  the  law.  And  I  now  conclude  it,  with  a  corrobo- 
ration  of  that  argument,  by  showing,  that  life  and  immorialHy  was 
hromghi  to  light  by  the  gospel  alone. 

From  whence  results  this  further  truth,  that  were  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets the  commissioned  servants  of  God,  thet  could  not,  by  their 
office,  TEACH  A  FUTURE  STATE;  siucc  it  was  ordained,  and  reserved  for, 
the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

Besides,  what  the  law  promised  was  to  be  obtained  by  works.  What 
the  GOSPEL  brought  to  light  under  the  name  of  salviUiony  is  to  be  pro- 
eared  by  FAITH  in  a  crucified  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  From  these 
truths  win  arise  another  proof  of  the  dhrinity,  both  of  the  law  and  the 

GOSPEL. 

But  as  all  this  can  be  shown  no  otherwise  than  by  a  distinct  and  col- 
lective view  of  the  whole  of  God's  moral  dispensation  to  man,  commenc- 
ing with  Adam,  and  completed  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  made  the 
Nature  and  Genius  of  the  (tospel  the  subject  of  the  ninth  and  last 
book  of  the  Divine  Legation. 

Of  the  two  immediately  foregoing,  namely,  the  seventh  and  the  eighth 
books,*  the  first  of  them  is  employed  in  supporting  the  major  and  the 
minor  propositions  of  the  first  syllogism:  by  a  continued  history  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  Jewish  people,  on  this  matter,  from  the  time  of 
their  earliest  prophets  (who  gave  some  dark  intimations  of  a  different 
dispensadon,)  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees^  when  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  become  national. 

The  other,  namely,  the  eighth  book,  is  employed  in  supporting  the 
MAJOR  and  the  minor  propositions  of  the  second  syllogism ;  in  which  is 
considered  the  personal  character  of  Moses*,  and  the  genius  of  his 
LAW,  so  far  forth  as  it  concerns,  or  has  a  ration  to  the  character  of  the 

LAWGIVER. 

As  the  main  argument  of  the  former  books,  of  the  nature  and  genius  of 

*  Sm  p.  sot  of  this  Totame. 
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THE  LAW,  has  been  hitherto  esteemed  too  paradoxical ;  the  argument  of 
this  last,  concerniDg  the  nature  anb  genius  of  the  gospel,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  may  be  condemned,  and  by  the  same  men,  a^  being  too 
orthodoxical :  for  I  have,  long  since,  observed,  that  a  religious  notion  is 
apt  to  change  its  nature  in  the  estimation  of  certain  divines,  when  it 
changes  its  advocate. 

Were  I  concerned  with  none  but  unbelievers,  in  this  present  dit- 
course,  my  only  task,  and  a  short  one  too,  would  be  to  prove  the  reosoii- 
ableness  of  these  which  I  hold  to  be  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity ;  for  unbelievers  confess  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  gotpelt  but 
deny  them  to  be  of  divine  original,  on  account  of  the  supposed  absur- 
dities which  attend  them;  in  the  same  manner  that  they  have  allowed 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  not  to  be  found  in  the  law  ;  and  therefore 
denied  that  dispensation  to  be  given  by  God,  because  such  an  omisnon, 
they  pretend,  makes  it  unworthy  of  him.  This,  I  say,  had  been  a  lab- 
our both  short  and  easy,  had  I  not  to  do,  likewise,  with  a  sort  of  belie- 
vers, who,  as  they  held  that  the  doctrine  of  a  juture  state  made  part 
of  the  Mosaic  religion,  because  they  think  the  honour  of  the  law  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  found  there ;  so,  with  the  same  spirit,  they  deny 
that  the  doctrine  of  sahcUion  in  a  Redeemer^  by  faith  alone^  makes  t 
part  of  the  Christian  religion,  because,  they  think,  the  honour  of  the 
GOSPEL  requires  that  it  should  not  be  found  there. 

Enough  hath  been  urged,  in  the  course  of  the  main  argument,  agaiMt 
ihe  first  of  these  perversities:  the  second  will  detain  us  longer  than  such 
plain  truths  seem. to  require:  because  the  attempt  to  show  the  reufOfia- 
bleness  of  these  which  we  call  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  will 
be  deemed  immature,  till  we  have  established  very  clear  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  their  real  existence  in  the  system  :  for  laboured  dis- 
courses have  been  written  to  prove  that  faith  alone  includes  works; 
and  that  redemption,  according  to  the  scripture  doctrine  of  it,  excludes 
a  Redeemer. 

I  am  therefore,. first  of  all,  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  doctrines; 
and  then,  the  reasonableness  of  them.  In  doing  which,  I  cannot  but 
esteem  it  dk  favourable  circumstanecy  if  not  a  happy  omeuy  that  the  very 
arguments  employed  to  evince  the  existence  of  the  doctrines,  do  ai  the 
same  time,  serve  equally  to  show  tlie  reasonableness  of  them. 

"A  JovE  principium"  was  the  fonnulary  of  ancient  piety  and  wisdom, 
which  served  to  introduce  what  the  sage  had  to  deliver,  of  more  f^^n 
ordinary  importance,  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  But  here,  the  very 
nature  of  our  present  argument  will  of  necessity,  lead  us  up  to  the  Fnsr 
Cause,  the  Autlior  of  all  being. 

For,  without  beginning  at  the  creation,  our  view  of  these  things 
would  be  narrow  and  obscure;  and  human  judgment  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  enable  it  to  conclude,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  concerning 
a  revelation,  which  is  the  completion  of  one  great  moral  system,  the 
principles  of  which  were  laid  in  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents. 
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In  this  inquiry,  as  in  all  that  have  gone  before,  our  desire  is,  not  to  be 
carried  up  and  down  with  the  waves  of  uncertain  arguments  (to  use  the 
words  of  a  great  master  of  reason),  ina  rather  positively  to  lead  on  the 
minds  of  the  simpler  sort,  by  plain  and  easy  degrees,  till  the  vert 

XATURS  OP  THE  THING  ITSELP  DO  MAKE  MANIFEST  WHAT  IS  TRUTH.* 

Moses,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  creation,  expressly  tells  us,  that 
MAN,  or  the  human  species,  was  the  worh  of  the  sixth  day. — "  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  Grod  created  he  him ; 

ItAIJB  AND  FEMALE  CREATED  HE  THEM.      And    GrOd  blcSSCd  THEM,  and 

God  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  have  dominion  over — every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon, the  earth. 
And  God  sud,  Behold,  I  have  given  yon  every  herb  bearing  seed  which 
it  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  he  for  meat, — And  the  evening  and 
tlie  morning  were  the  sixth  day."!  ^^^  because  the  formation  of 
WOMAN,  from  the  side  of  man,  was  not  circumstantially  related  till  after 
tiie  account  of  Gt)d's  placing  man  in  Paradise,}  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians §  have  generally  concurred  in  one  opinion,  that  Eve  was  not  created 
till  Adam  was  put  into  possession  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  for  they  took 
it  for  granted,  that  Moses  (though  in  a  moral  or  religious  history  of  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man)  had  observed  a  chronologic  order. 

The  very  absurdity  of  this  opinion  renders  the  mistake  so  apparent, 
that  the  reader  should  not  have  been  troubled  with  a  formal  confutation 
of  it,  did  not  the  right  stating  of  the  fact  (so  inconsiderable,  as  on  first 
sight  it  may  be  thought)  serve  to  confirm  a  truth,  which  hath  been  gen- 
anUy  overlooked,  though  of  the  utmost  importance  towards  our  obtain- 
ing a  just  idea  of  revealed  religion;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
inqniry. 

1.  First,  therefore,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Eve  could  not  be  created 
in  the  garden;  since  we  are  expressly  told,  that  she  was  created  along 
with  Adam,  some  time  before,  namely,  on  the  sixth  day. — Male  and 
finmUe  created  he  them. — A  declaration  so  decisive,  that  the  rabbins,  who 
will  nedds  have  Eve  completely  formed  in  Paradise,  gathered  from  the 
words— ma/^  and  female,  (used  by  the  historian,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
ereation  of  tlie  sixth  day)  that  Adam  was  an  androgune,  a  double 
animal,   or  man-woman,  joined   side  to  side;||  and  that  the   oper- 

♦  Hooker's  Ecrl.  Polity.         f  Gen.  i.  27—31.        J  Gen.  li.  8—21,  22. 

^  Le  Clerc  say? — r^criture  nous  apprend  formellement  qu'Adara  donna  les  iioms  aux 
animain,  entre  lesqueN,  il  n'en  trouvoit  aucun  pour  Tassister;  aprit  quoi  Dieu  crea  la 
/emme  de  Tune  des  r6tes  de  1*  homme, ^Seniimeng  de  qMlquet  Theol,  p.  423. — Dr  Z. 
P«arre,  in  his  notes  on  Milton  against  Bentley,  p.  233.  And  Hooker,  in  his  Eccl.  Pol. 
Iiook  ▼.  sect.  73.  fFoman  wot  even  in  her^firtt  estate  framed  by  nature  not  only  attkr 
IN  TIMB,  but  inferior  in  excellencie. 

II  This  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  text  appears  to  have  been  very  ancient:  and  to  liave 
eome  early  to  the  knowledge  of  the  heatiien  world.  Plato y  in  his  Symposium,  brings  in 
one  Aristophanes  saying,  that  the  ancient  nature  of  man  was  not  as  we  find  it  at  present, 
bat  very  diffisreut.  He  was  originally  Jli9i^iyin0ff  a  man-ufcman. — This  fancy  affords  oora- 
skm  to  a  pretty  fable,  perhaps  of  the  philosopher's  own  invention,  that  these  kpl^^yvui  were 
%  kind  d  double  animal,  joined  back  to  back.     But  that  Jupiter,  when  he  set  them  a-j^ing 

VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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•tion  of  disjoining  them  was  performed  in  the  garden;  where  indeed 
Je8U8  teUs  us,  not  a  separation^  but  a  closer  union  oommenced. 

2.  When  Moses  gives  us  the  book  o/  the  generations  of  Adam^^  he 
repeats  what  he  had  delivered  before,  that  man  was  created  male  and 
female. — Male  and  female  created  he  themy  and  caujed  THxnt  hamb 
Adam,  in  the  day  when  thet  webs  created.!  Adam  was  the  com- 
mon name  for  man  and  woman ;  and  that  name  was  given  them  whea 
the  male  was  created;  consequently  the  female  was  created  with  him. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  conclades» 
that  the  woman  was  not  created  till  after  the  sixth  day^  will  oondnde, 
that  the  man  himself  wa^  not  created  till  after  that  day ;  for,  if  we  suppose 
the  history  of  the  creation  observes  a  strict  chronologic  order,  he  was  not 
created  till  after  the  seventh  day:  the  sacred  writer,  immediately  after 
recording  the  work  of  the  six  days  and  the  rest  of  the  setenik^  pro- 
ceeds thus :  *'  And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  groond,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul."!  Then  follows  the  story  of  his  being  put  into  Paradise — of  hit 
deep  sleep — of  the  woman  formed  from  his  side.  If,  to  this  argum^t, 
so  similar  in  all  its  parts,  it  be  replied,  that  the  direct  assertion  of  man's 
creation  on  the  sixth  day  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  after-men- 
tion of  \i\s  formation  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  is  but  a  repetition  oC 
with  an  addition  to,  the  first  account;  by  which  alone  the  time  of  man's 
creation  is  to  be  determined:  if,  I  say,  this  be  replied,  I  shall  take  the 
benefit  of  the  answer,  in  favour  of  what  I  have  assigned  for  the  time  of 
Eve^s  creation,  where  I  consider  the  account  of  her  formation  from  the 
ft6,  just  in  the  same  light  that  tlie  objector  sees  Adam's  formation /rom 
t?ie  dust  of  the  ground;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  repetition  only  (with  other 
circumstances  added)  of  what  the  historian  had  before  told  us,  of  £ve*f 
creation  on  the  sixth  day^  in  these  words — male  and  femaxe  created 
he  them,^ 

4.  But  further,  on  the  supposition  of  a  chronological  order  in  the  relation, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude,  not  only  that  Ejdc  was  created  in  Paradise, 
but  that  she  was  not  created  till  after  the  command  twis  given  not  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evU;  for  the  command  is  found 
in  the  seventeenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  her  formation  from  the  ril^ 
not  till  we  come  to  the  twenty-second  verse:  consequently,  the  pn^bi- 
tion  did  not  bind  or  affect  Eve.  Yet  she  tells  the  serpent  (and  sure  she 
did  not  pay  him  in  his  own  coin)  that  this  prohibition  equally  concerned 
both  her  and  Adam. — «We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the 


in  the  world,  slit  every  one  of  them,  and  then  thufiljng  the  separated  parts  wall  _^ , 

committed  them  to  their  fortune:  and  the  employment  of  each  of  them  being  to  ftnd  out  Its 
pai  tner,  the  business  of  life  was  an  incessant  search  of  every  one  for  its  hetter  half,  in  order 
to  be  rejoined  in  a  more  commodious  manner.  This,  says  the  philosopher,  it  tki  ttma 
origin  of  love,  ♦  Gen.  v.  f  Ver.  2. 

I  Gen.  ii.  7.  PhUo,  misled  by  the  common  error,  that  a  chronologicaJ  orvler  wm  obnr- 
▼ed  in  the  history  of  the  creaHen,  rx>ocliKled  that  the  Adam^  created  in  the  iaagt  ef  Ged, 
Gen.  f.  27,  was  a  different  man  from  him  who  was  feirmd  ^  ikg  duM  ^  ll«  fvwmd, 
Gml  ii.  7.  %  Gen.  i.  27. 
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garden ;  but  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath 
said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it''*  And  accordingly,  sentence  is  pronounced 
by  Grod  upon  her  transgression,  as  well  as  upon   t^.f 

5.  But  lastly,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  historian  expressly  tells  us, 
that  God  '^finished  the  work  of  creation  in  six  days,  and  rested  the 
seYenth  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made."|  Ete^  therefore, 
must  needs  have  been  created  with  Adam  on  the  sixth  day. 

Two  points  then,  only  remain  to  be  considered.  1 .  Why  Moses  thought 
it  expedient  to  give  so  very  particular  a  relation  of  Ev€^ 8  formation  from 
the  ribf  2.  And  why  he  did  not  choose  to  relate  this  circumstance  in  the 
place  where  he  mentions  her  creation  on  the  sixth  day  ? 

1.  The  account  of  Eve's  formation  from  the  rib  was,  without  doubt, 
given,  to  inform  us,  that  the  union  of  the  two  sexes,  for  the  propagation 
of  their  kind,  was  of  a  nature  more  noble  and  sublime  than  the  consorting 
of  other  animals,  who  were  all  equally  bid,  like  man^  to  increase  and 
wtuUiplff,    For  as  the  poet  says: 

"  Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood, 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roU  along  the  flood. 
Each  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone. 
Each  sex  desires  alike." 

Thus  far  the  common  appetite  impels ;  and  man  and  beasts  are  equally 
aubject  to  this  second  law  of  earthly  beings.  But,  from  henceforth,  it 
becomes,  in  man,  a  very  superior  passion. 


-'*  The  young  dismissed,  to  wander  earth  or  air; 


There  stops  tlie  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care: 
A  longer  care  man's  helpless  kind  demands: 
That  kMiger  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands: 
RsPLccTiov,  REASON  Still  the  ties  improve ; 
At  once  extend  the  interest  and  the  loYe." 

Now,  as  KEVELATioN  was  given  us  (amongst  other  purposes  more 
peculiar,  indeed,  and  important)  to  support  and  strengthen  the  operations 
of  reflection  and  the  conclusions  of  reason,  what  could  better  serve  the 
general  design,  while  these  were  improving  for  the.goodof  the  offspring, 
than  to  instruct  us  in  this  closer  relation  between  the  parents,  which 
arose  from  a  personal  union,  prior  to  that  of  reciprocal  fondness  ? 

But  the  historian  still  more  expressly  instructs  us  in  the  end  for  which 
he  recorded  Ev^s  formation  from  the  rib,  where  he  makes  Adam  say, 
or  rather  says  himself — ^*  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh :"  allud- 
ing to  what  they  originally  were,  before  the  separation  of  the  rib. 

But  the  allusions  of  inspired  writers  go  farther  (of  which  I  have  given 
many  instances)  than  just  to  ornament  the  discourse  with  the  elegance  of 
the  conceit.  Their  chief  end  is  to  support  the  particular  truth  there 
inculcated.  Thus  it  is  in  the  text  we  are  now  considering ;  it  contains  an 
instruction  partly  declarative,  and  partly  perceptive. — -In  mere  animals, 
observant  of  the  command  to  increase  and  multiply,  the  offspring,  when 

•  Gen.  iiL  2,  3.  f  Chap.  iii.  13^16.  t  Chap.  ii.  2. 
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enabled  to  provide  for  itself,  is  dismissed  from  the  parent's  wing,  by  an 
instinctive  provision,  which  equally  disposeth  both  to  a  separation.  But 
the  REFLECTION  and  reason  bestowed  upon  mauj  which  engaged  the 
parent  to  a  lander  carey  in  protecting  and  providing  for  its  offiipriiig, 
impresseth  on  the  offspring,  in  its  turn,  a  tender  sense  of  gratitade  and 
love  towards  the  parent,  for  the  benefits  received  in  that  defenceless  slate; 
and  naturally  disposeth  it  to  be  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  parent, 
when  flattered  by  the  glorious  duty  of  returning  an  obligation.  This 
might  somewhat  impede  or  run  counter  to  the  first  great  command  and 
blessing,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  especially,  required  aU  pos- 
sible encouragement:  therefore,  by  the  most  divine  address  it  is  here 
directed,  that  we  should  suffer  this  tie  to  give  place  to  one  more  impor- 
tant: Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  hie  father  and  his  mother ,  and  shall 
ebave  to  his  ntife. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  point — Why  Moses  did  not  choose  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  rt6,  where  he  mentions  Eve's  creation,  on  the  sixth 
day — ^this  may  be  easily  understood.  The  story  of  the  woman's  forma- 
tion from  the  rib  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sequel  of  the  story,  of  so 
much  concern  in  domestic  life,  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  fitter  place  for 
it  than  this,  where  we  find  it,  in  the  entrance  upon  the  fatal  effects  of  our 
first  parents'  idle  curiosity:  from  which  posterity  might  draw  a  lesson  of 
great  importance,  viz. — the  mutual  obligation  incumbent  on  each  sex, 
when  united,  to  watch  over  the  other's  conduct,  equally  with  its  own ;  as 
nothing  can  affect  the  welfare  of  the  one,  in  which  the  other  will  not  be 
equally  concerned ;  each  being  destined  to  bear,  together  with  his  own, 
the  other's  share,  whether  of  good  or  evil.  The  account,  therefore,  of 
Eve^ 8  formation  was,  with  much  art  and  decorum,  omitted  in  the  place 
where  the  chronologist  would  expect  to  find  it;  and  postponed,  till  it 
could  be  delivered  with  the  advantage  of  being  made  an  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  fall. 

The  best  historians  have,  in  the  same  manner,  created  beauties  from 
a  well-contrived  neglect  of  the  order  of  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  ailer  the  Mosiuc  account  of  the 
CREATION  of  man,  is,  what  we  are  told  concerning  his  specific  nature. 

That  he  was  of  a  nobler  kind  than  any  other  of  the  animals  brought, 
at  the  same  time,  into  beingy  abundantly  appears  from  the  likeness  in 
which  he  was  made  ;  and  from  the  pre-eminence  which  was  given  to 
him  over  the  rest.  ^'  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness ;  and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  fur,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  tlie  earth."* 

Now,  in  what  did  this  image  or  likeness  consist  ?  Certainly  not  in 
man's  having  an  immaterial  part,  since  he  had  this^  as  the  best  phi- 
losophy evinceth,f  in  common  with  the  whole  animal  creation.  And 
tlie  historian  makes  the  image,  or  likefiessy  to  consist  in  something 
peculiar  to  man.     Now,  the  only  two  things  peculiar  to  him,  are  his 

*  Grn.  i.  2G.  f  Sm  noC«  A,  at  Um*  end  ol  this  book. 
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SHAPE  and  his  reason.  None  but  an  anthropfomorphite  will  say,  that  it 
was  his  shape^  which  reflected  this  image  of  his  Creator.  We  must 
conclude  therefore,  that  it  was  the  faculty  of  reason  which  made  the 
resemblance. 

But  further,  when  Grod  says,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  it  is 
immediately  subjoined — and  lei  him  hatfe  dominion  over  the  whole 
brute  creation.  Now,  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  reason  could  invest 
man  with  this  dominion,  the  facto,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him,  de 

JURE. 

Still  further,  we  see  dominion  was  given  him  on  account  of  this 
pre-eminence  of  being  made  in  the  image  of  God — "  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  and  lei  htm  have  dominion" — ^\it  2k  pre-eminence,  which 
qualififBd  man  for  dominion  over  other  animals,  could  be  nothing  but 
REASON,  which  he  had,  and  which  they  wanted;  whereas  an  immaterial 
principle,  with  which  both  were  endowed,  afforded  no  room  for  pre-emi^ 
neneei  especially  such  a  preeminence  as  qualified  man  for  dominion. 

But  now,  the  substance  in  which  the  faculty  of  reason  resides,  could 
not  be  a  material  substance,  as  this*  best  philosophy,  we  say,  hath 
shown.*  Man,  therefore,  must  needs  consist  of  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance^ joined  to  a  material;  or,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  a  compound 
of  SOUL  and  body.  And  this  seems  to  be  intimated,  and  not  obscurely 
neither,'  by  the  words  of  the  text;  when  it  comes,  in  the  second  chapter, 
to  give  a  more  distinct  account  of  man's  nature  than  hath  been  given  in 
the  preceding  chi^ter,  where  he  is  placed,  according  to  the  order  of 
time,  in  the  new  framed  system  of  creation. — <*  The  Lord  God  formed 
MAN  of  the  PUST  OF  THE  GROUND,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
BREATH  OF  LIFE,  and  man  became  a  living  souL."f 

By  the  words — the  breath  of  life,  and  a  living  soul,  which  discri- 
minate LIFE  in  man  from  life  in  brutes — we  are  not  to  understand 
immateriality  simply ;  since  all  animals,  as  we  say,  have  this  in  com- 
mon; but  the  continuance  of  life  after  the  separation  of  the  com- 
pound, in  virtue  of  man's  raiionaliig;  which  making  him  responsible 
for  his  actions,  may,  according  to  the  different  parts  in  God's  moral 
economy,  require  that  separate  existence. 

But  now,  if  it  should  be  asked,  why  this  complete  exposition  of  man's 
nature  was  not  given  before,  in  the  first  mention  of  his  creation,  but 
reserved  for  the  second,  two  very  important  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

1.  Httd  the  historian  given  it  in  the  first  account  of  man's  creation,  it 
would  have  had  the  appearance  of  distinguishing  man,  in  his  natural  or 
physical  capacity,  from  other  animals ;  whereas,  in  this  capacity,  there 
is,  in  truth,  no  difference  between  them.  Since  the  very  argument 
which  eviiiceth  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul,  evinceth  the 
immateriality  of  the  brutal.  Yet,  to  have  left  no  mark  of  distinction 
between  them  when  tliere  was  one,  had  been  a  very  faulty  omission  in 

*  See  Clarke  aud  BaxUT,  as  represented  iu  the  note  A,  above  referred  to. 
t  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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the  history  of  religion.  Moses,  therefore,  with  admirable  address,  haA 
pointed  out  the  difference,  when  he  tells  us,  that  man  was  creaied  m  the 
image  of  God^^  i.  e.  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason. 

2.  Secondly,  the  place,  which  points  out  this  difference,  is  made  to 
serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  free  gift  of  immortaH^/* 
And  a  better  cannot  be  conceived  than  that  which  teacheth  us,  that  the 
svbject  on  whom  this  gift  was  bestowed,  is,  by  the  immateriaiify  of  hti 
physical  nature,  capable  of  enjoying  it;  and,  by  the  freedom  of  his  rea- 
sonable nature,  accountable  for  the  abuse  of  it.  So  much  is  observed  in 
honour  of  that  exquisite  knowledge  with  which  the  sacred  writer  wai 
endowed. 

Having  thus  explained  man*s  phtsical  nature,  we  come  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  his  moral;  which,  hitherto,  we  have  but  just  hinted  at,  ii 
showing  him  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions.  Now,  as  this  retponn- 
hility  is  the  great  principle  on  which  all  religion,  or  rather  the  sanetioB 
of  religion,  is  founded ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  use  in  our  inqoirf 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  gospel,  to  understand  what  mode  of 
religion  it  was  to  which  Adam  became  subject,  when  he  first  rose  Inn 
the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator,  we  must  recollect  what  hath  been  said 
concerning  the  time  of  his  creation,  which,  we  shall  now  see,  will  stand 
OS  in  good  stead  to  determine  this  important  question. 

1.  For  from  thence  it  will  appear,  that  the  man  and  woman,  the  mak 
and  female^  were  not  immediately,  on  their  creation,  put  into  Paradise; 
but  had  a  state  and  condition  upon  earth  preceding  that  supematanl 
establishment. 

That  this  first  state  of  man  in  the  world  at  large  was  not  only  prior 
to,  but  different  from,  his  state  in  Paradise,  the  sacred  writer  clearly 
intimates :  "  God,"  (says  he,)  on  the  creation  of  man  {male  andfemaie^) 
**  blessed  them,  and  sidd  unto  them ;  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  ke- 
PLENiSH  THE  EARTH,  and subdtte  it" f 

But  when,  afler  they  were  put  in  possession  of  paradise,  and  the 
gift  of  immortality  was  there  bestowed  upon  them,  they  were  not 
(immediately  at  least)  to  replenish  the  earth  at  large ;  but  to  repleniA 
Paradise  onl}':  from  whence,  as  they  increased,  their  colonies,  perhaps, 
might  be  sent  out  to  inhabit  for  a  time,  the  other  parts  of  the  earth  (not, 
then,  a  vale  of  misery  and  death)  before  they  replenished  the  regions  of 
the  blessed. 

2.  Again,  at  the  creation  of  the  first  pair — <<  God  said.  Behold  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  evert  tree  in  which  is  the  seed  of  a  tree,  yielding  seed, 
TO  Toc  IT  shall  BE  FOR  MEAT.^J  But  when  God  put  them  into  Para* 
dise,  he  said ;  "  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat;  but 
of  the  TREE  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat 

OF  1T.''§ 

Hence  it  appears  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  a  moral  state,  or  were 

•  Gen.  i.  27.  f  Gen.  I.  tS,  |  Gen.  i.  S9.  f  Geo.  Ii.  10,  17. 
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ei^iaged  to  some  religion,  before  their  Paradisiacal  life  commenced,  and 
diflferent  from  it;  for  in  the  first,  there  was  no  restraint  of  food;  in  the 
second,  there  was.  Whether  the  religion^  to  which  they  were  first  sub- 
ject, was  that  we  call  natural,  as  being  the  result  and  conclusion  of 
that  reason  with  which,  at  our  creation,  we  were  endowed ;  or  whether 
it  was  that  we  call  beveai^sd,  or  supematurally  taught  by  God,  we  can 
only  learn  from  scripture.  And  scripture  teacheth,  even  by  its  silence, 
that  it  was  natitral  religion  to  which  the  first  pair  were  subject,  from 
their  creation  to  their  entrance  into  Paradise. 

For  scripture  hath  this  advantage  over  human  compositions,  that  it 
teacheth  as  precisely  by  what  it  doth  not  say,  as  by  what  it  doth.  In 
what  concerns  religion,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  its  silence  or  in  its 
enunciation,  that  is  ambiguous. 

To  give  an  instance,  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  matter  before 
HI.  Speech  might  be  acquired  naturally,  as  well  as  rkugion.  In  this 
they  agreed:  in  one  thing  they  differed — ^human  reason, — ^which  was 
able  to  instruct  in  both,  teacheth  religion^  or  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
and  to  each  other,  almost  instantaneously:  but  speech,  in  the  same 
achool,  is  learned  only  by  slow  degrees.  So  that  nuin  must  have  con- 
tinued long  in  that  brutal  state,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation 
were,  from  their  very  nature,  condemned.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  suppose, 
that  the  all-gracious  Author  of  our  being,  would  leave  his  favourite 
creature  man,  whom  he  had  endowed  with  superior  gifts  and  prero- 
gatives above  the  rest,  to  struggle  with  this  mute  and  distressful  con- 
dition, from  which,  unaided  reason  could  only,  by  slow  degrees,  in  a 
length  of  time,  set  him  free.  But  this  uncertainty  holy  scripture  re- 
moves; by  the  information  it  hath  given  us,  that  God  himself,  and  not 
human  reason,  was  our  first  schoolmaster  in  the  rudiments  of  speech. 
The  text  says, — "  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto 
Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them;  and  whatsoever 
Adam  galled  evert  living  oreature,  that  was  the   name 

THEREOF.    And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle "*    Here 

we  have  the  most  natural  and  familiar  image  of  a  teacher  and  a  learner; 
where  the  abilities  of  the  scholar  are  tried  before  they  are  assisted. 
From  this  text,  we  likewise  learn,  that  no  more  than  the  first  rudiments 
of  speech  were  thus,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  imparted  to  Adam  for 
his  present  and  immediate  use.  He  was  assisted  in  fixing  names  to  sen- 
sible things,  with  which  he  was  to  be  perpetually  conversant.  And  this 
was  sufficient  to  put  his  reasonable  nature  in  a  train  to  advance  itself 
above  the  torpid  silence  of  the  brutal.  Thus  far  was  man  taught  of  God. 
But  the  further  extent  and  improvement  of  speech,  particularly  in  its 
giving  names  to  more  abstract  ideas,  was  left  to  man  alone;  which 
names,  as  his  necessities  required,  he  would  invent,  and  treasure  up 
for  use. 

*  Gen.  ii.  19,  20. 
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This  difference,  in  the  two  acquirements  of  apeeeh  and  rtUgwui^  boftk 
of  which  natural  reason  was  able  to  teach,  but  not  with  equal  fadlity  or 
speed,  shows  why  God  interfered  in  the  one  case,  and  why  he  did  aot 
interfere  in  the  other;  and  consequently,  why  the  historian'a  enumauim 
was  necessary  in  the  first  instance;  and  why  his  silencb,  in  the  second, 
was  sufficient  to  give  equal  evidence  to  what  was  the  truth. 

This  (which  indeed  concerns  the  subject  in  hand)  appears  still  deanr 
from  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  Pentateuch  is  a  professed  history  of  God's  conunuiiioatioi 
with,  and  extraordinary  dispensations  to,  man,  from  the  placing  him  in 
Paradise  to  the  giving  of  the  law.     We  have  seen,  that  man  vai 
subject  to  a  reUgiony  prior  to  tliat  mU  of  God  revealed  to  him  when  he 
entered  Paradise.   Now,  were  the  state,  under  which  he  lived  before  the 
Paradisiacal,  the  state  of  revealed  religion^  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic 
history  required  that  some  account  should  have  been  given  of  it.    But 
no  account  is  given.     We  conclude,  therefore,  that  man,  on  his  cres- 
tion,  came  under  the  law  of  natuaal  religion,  or  was,  as  the  apostle 
emphatically  expresses  it,  a  law  unio  himself*     On  this  suppositioi^ 
we  can,  easily  account  for  the  silence  of  the  historian.     His  theme  mi 
revealed  religion;  and,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  such  a  dispeosir 
tion,  it  was  necessary  that  the  various  modes  of  it  should  be  recorded. 
But  the  memory  of  natural  religion  was  preserved   by   an  eariicr 
recorder,  reason:  who  wrote  it,  and  continues  to  write  it,  in  the  mindi 
of  all  men.     Of  this  original  record,  Moses  hath  given  sufficient  intima- 
tion, where  speaking  of  man's  nature,  he  tells,  that  it  was  created  in  the 
likeness  of  God:  meaning  (as  hath  been  shown)  that  man  was  en- 
dowed with  REASON.     Now,  such  a  likeness  implies  his  knowledge  of| 
and  confessed  subjection  to,  natural  law  or  religion. 

2.  But  it  is  not  only  from  the  silence  of  the  historian,  as  to  what 
preceded  man's  migration  into  Paradise,  but  likewise  from  what  he 
expressly  tells  us  followed  on  man's  situation  there,  that  we  conclude, 
he  was  from  his  creation  to  this  time,  under  the  guidance  of  the  law  or 
nature  only:  for  the  revealed  law  of  God  to  man  in  Paradise, 
after  bestowing  upon  him  the  free  gift  of  immortality,  consists  but  of 
one  positive  command,  as  the  condition  of  this  accumulated  blessing:  a 
condition  very  different  from  any  of  those   which   natural  religion 
requires  to  entitle  man  to  God's  favour :    this  plainly  implies,  that 
Adam,  by  the  light  of  reason,  knew  already  the  rest  of  God's  will,  with 
which,  as  moral  governor  of  the  world,  he  had  irradiated  the  breasts  of 
all  men.     Otherwise,  had  this  light  been  so  dim  as  to  give  no  clear 
direction  for  his  duty,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  all-gracious  Creator 
would  have  expressly  delivered  to  him  a  complete  code  or  digest  of 
natural  law,  at  the  time  when  he  announced  this  revealed  command  in 
Paradise.     And  that  he  did  not  give  any  such,  the  silence  of  the  his- 
torian, in  a  work  whose  nature  would  not  dispense  with  such  an  omis 

sion,  is  a  certain  proof. 
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To  ■um  up  ali  in  a  word — ^man's  moral  state,  under  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  began  on  his  admission  into  Paradise.  From  which  truth  it 
IbUows,  that,  from  his  creation  to  that  time,  he  was  under  the  guidance 

of  HAtURAIi  BELIOION. 

And  here  let  me  just  make  an  observation,  which  it  would  be  a  fault 
io  n^lect,  though  it  be  but  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  divine  art 
4a  diis  inspired  writer,  concerning  the  different  terms  employed  by  him 
in  defining  man  as  the  subject  of  natural  religiony  from  those  he  uses 
ita  defining  him  as  the  subject  of  the  revealed.  In  the  first  case,  man  is 
characterized  by  that  distinctive  quality  of  his  being  made  in  the  like- 
ness cfGody^  or  being  endowed  with  reason;  the  faculty  which  denotes 
him  the  subject  of  natural  reU^non;  that  reUgion  which  teacheth  re* 
iwards  and  punishments  of  heaven  indefinitely.  In  the  second  case, 
lie  is  distinguished  as  a  compound  being,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth 
and  the  breath  ofUfe^^  which  marks  him  out  for  the  adequate  subject 
of  that  other  religion,  denouncing  death  and  immortality  definitely. 

To  proceed.^ — This  natural  state  of  man,  antecedent  to  the  Paradi* 
wtaeal,  can  never  be  too  carefully  kept  in  mind,  nor  too  precisely  explain* 
ed ;  since  it  is  the  very  key,  or  clew,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  progress 
of  this  work,  which  is  to  open  to  us,  and  to  lead  us  through,  all  the  re- 
cesses and  intimacies  of  the  last^  and  completed^  dispensation  of  God  to 
tnan ;  a  dispensation  long  become  intricate  and  perplexed,  by  men's  ne  • 
glecting  to  distinguish  these  two  states  or  conditions ;  which,  as  we  say, 
if  not  constantly  kept  in  mind,  the  gospel  can  neither  be  well  under- 
stood nor  reasonably  supported. 

So  terribly  mistaken  have  those  good  men  been,  who  imagined,  that 
the  best  way  of  serving  the  cause  of  revelation  was  to  deny  the  very 
being  and  existence  of  natural  religion. 

But  if  some  have  allowed  too  little  to  this  religion,  there  are  others, 
and  those  no  declared  enemies  of  revelation,  who  have  ascribed  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  it.  Systems  which,  however  difierent,  are  yet  alike 
injurious  to  the  great  truth  they  profess  to  defend. 

The  one  by  annihilating  natural  religion,  cuts  away  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  Christianity  ;  the  other,  by  giving  to  natural  religion 
certain  doctrines  of  perfection,  to  which  it  doth  not  pretend,  overturns 
the  superstructure. 

Having  thus  sliown  that  man  lived,  at  first,  under  the  guidance  of  na- 
tural religion;  let  us  now  consider  more  precisely,  but  with  all  possible 
brevity,  What  this  religion  is,  and  what  it  teacheth. 

If  my  ideas,  whether  innate  or  acquired,  do  not  mislead  me,  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  comprised  in  this — "  That  man,  endowed  with  rea- 
son and  FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  is  a  moral  agent,  and  accountable  for  his 
conduct  to  his  Maker;  who  hath  given  him,  for  his  rule  of  life,  a  law, 
discoverable  by  the  one  faculty,  and  rendered  practicable  by  the  other. 

That  the  faithful  observers  of  this  law  God  will  reward,  and  the  wil- 

•  Geii.  i.  20.  f  Gcii.  ii.  7. 
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M  transgreasora  of  it  he  will  punish;  bat  that,  on  rapentanoe  and  amend- 
ment, he  will  pardon,  and  be  reconciled  to,  offenders. 

This  SANCTION  of  natural  reUgum^  evident  as  it  is,  hath  been  brooght 
into  question,  and  disputed,  not  only  by  those  who  reject  our  idea  of 
such  a  moral  system,  but  by  those  who  contend  for  it. 

T\Le  first  have  said,  that  we  know  so  little  of  God's  government  of  the 
universe,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  affirm,  that  man  hath  any  claim  at  all  Is 
reward.  The  othery  that  it  is  still  more  hazardous  to  afifirm,  that  bs- 
FENTANCE  wiU  ccrtaiuly  restore  bad  men  to  the  benefit  of  this  daim,  i( 
before  their  transgression,  they  had  any  such. 

Yet  the  truths,  thus  boldly  brought  in  question,  are  founded  on  tliis 
clear  principle,  *'  That,  taking  in  the  whole  of  a  good  man's  existenee, 
God  will  bestow  upon  him  more  of  hi^piness  than  of  misery."  To 
deny  this,  will  tend  to  confound  ouf  distinct  ideas  of  a  good  and  of  an 
evil  governor  of  the  world.  Nor  are  these  truths,  thus  founded,  at  all 
shaken  by  our  ignorance  of  God's  government  of  the  universe.  I  ap- 
prehend, that  the  supposed  force  of  the  objection  ariseth  from  men's  not 
rightly  distinguishing  between  Grod's  phtsicax.  and  mobaLi  government; 
nor  seeing  how  the  consequences  of  that  distinction  direct  our  judg- 
ment to  decide  of  the  evidence  in  religious  matters,  and  particularly  of 
the  force  of  this  objection.  I  will  not  here  repeat  my  reasoning  on  thii 
subject,  which  the  reader  may  find  already  delivered  in  pages  59B 
and  599  of  the  Introduction,  and  will  see  repeated,  occasionally,  here- 
after. In  behalf  of  these  repetitions,  had  I  added  one  more,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  I  should  have  no  need  to  apologize:  for  as  often  as  an  old 
argument  supports  a  truth,  newly  attacked,  the  use  of  that  argument,  on 
such  an  occasion,  cannot  be  called  a  repetition  of  it,  but  a  different  i^ 
plication  of  it  to  a  new  question.  And  every  different  application  will 
give  additional  credit  to  the  solidity  of  the  argument,  when  it  is  seen  how 
many  various  purposes  it  may  be  made  to  serve,  and  how  many  various 
truths  it  is  fitted  to  illustrate.  This  is  one  of  those  fruitfiti.  abou- 
BfENTS,  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  this  work,  which  I  have  enforced 
again  and  again,  in  the  support  of  some  new  truth;  and  which,  I  make 
no  doubt,  a  less  attentive  reader  has  as  often  condemned  for  a  r^tition 
of  the  same  thing. 

From  this  argument,  so  referred  to,  as  it  lies  in  the  ItUroductionj  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  a  good  man  hath  a  claim  to  reward:  and 
this,  I  think,  religionists,  consulting  no  more  than  their  natural  ideas, 
have  generally  agreed  in;  and  yet  have  generally  concurred  to  deny 
that  other  part  of  the  proposition,  though  it  stand  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, which  teacheth,  that  Grod  will  re-establish  the  repentant  sinner  in 
his  original  claim  to  divine  favour. 

This  may  seem  unaccountable ;  but  there  is  a  secret  in  it,  which  will 
deserve  to  be  explained,  for  more  reasons  than  one ;  but  at  present,  prin- 
cipally for  the  sake  of  removing  this  difficulty. 

The  truth  is,  those  divines,  who  doubted  of  this  re-establiahmentf 
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hboored  under  a  groundless  apprehension,  that  to  allow  the  doctrine  of 
reeameiliatUmy  am  sincere  repentance  aUmCy  might  tend  to  supersede  the 
MoeMity  of  the  Christktn  revekUum;  which  they  erroneously  supposed 
4aagbt  nothing  concerning  a  future  state  but  what  was  discoverable,  and 
kad  been  actually  discovered,  by  the  light  of  miture:  so  that  if  natural 
raKgioii  tanght  ohb  means  of  reconciliation^  and  revelation  taught 
both  could  not  be  true.  They,  therefore,  rejected  that  as  fidse, 
natural  religion  was  said  to  teach.  And  modem  unbelievers 
being  under  the  like  delusion,  viz.,  that  natural  religion  and  revealed 
tanght  the  same  doctrine  concerning  a  future  state,  reject,  as  false,  that 
■Mwwr  qfreeonciliatian  which  revelation  pretends  to  have  discovered. 

Bat  we  have  bestowed  our  pains  to  little  purpose,  if,  by  this  time,  the 
attentive  reader  doth  not  perceive,  that  the  rewards,  taught  by  natural 
rei^kmf  are  very  different  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  degree,  from  those 
taoglit  by  the  revealed :  however,  if  he  hath  not  yet  been  sufficiently  in- 
straeted  in  this  important  truth,  the  sequel  of  our  discourse,  to  which  we 
■re  BOW  hastening,  wiU,  we  hope,  give  him  entire  satisfaction. 

I  had  said,  and  on  the  authority  of  St  Paul  himself,  that  natural  rC" 
%tOft  tanght,  that  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Atm.* 
Now,  from  his  being  a  rewarder,  which  springs  from  his  nature  and 
attributes,  I  have  ventured  to  found  man's  claim  to  reward. 

Bot  it  may  be  asked ;  Where  are  those  rewards  to  be  expected,  and 
of  WHAT  quality  do  they  consist  ? 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I  reply — that,  at  what  time  soever 
God's  providence  hath  been  dispensed  equally  to  the  sons  of  Adam,  living 
nnder  the  direction  of  natural  law,  they  could  expect  their  reward  only 
But,  whenever  they  began  to  observe,  that  God's  providence 
grown  umcQUAL,  and  that  rewards  and  punishments  were  not  regu- 
lariy  dispended  licrCy  they  would  look  to  have  the  disorder  rectified 
KBSSAFTEm.     But  of  this,  more  as  we  proceed. 

To  the  second  part  of  the  question ;  Of  what  quality  these  rewards 
eonnst?  I  reply,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  they  shall  be  abundant,  as 
suited  to  that  better  state  of  existence  to  which  they  are  reserved ;  and 
aa  bestowed  by  an  all-bountiful  Master,  to  whose  more  intimate  presence 
they  shall  be  admitted :  yet  still  bearing  some  adequate  proportion  to 
man's  merit  and  desert. 

If  mBAsoN,  on  the  one  hand,  seems  to  revolt  at  the  thoughts  of  ever- 
lasting punishment;  for,  as  God  is  a  rewarder  of  the  good,  we  must  con- 
dude,  the  apostle  would  have  us  infer,  that  he  is  a  punisher  of  the  bad; 
since  this  exercise  of  his  power  over  both  good  and  bad,  stands  on  the 
same  attributes  of  goodness  and  Justice:  if  reason,  I  say,  doth,  on  the 
one  hand,  seem  to  revolt  at  everlasting  punishtnent,  we  must  confess, 
that  FA!icT,  on  the  other,  even  when  full  plumed  by  vanity,  hath  scarce 
force  enough  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite  rewards.  How  the  heart  of 
man  came  to  conceive  this  to  be  an  adeqimte  retribution  for  his  right 

•  Heb.  xi.  6. 
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conduct,  during  the  short  trial  of  his  virtue  here,  would  be  hard  to  tdl, 
did  we  not  know  what  monsters  pridb  begot  of  old  upon  pagan  pkikh 
sophy-r  and  how  much  greater  still  these  latter  ages  have  disdoaed,  by 
the  long  incubation  of  school -dwiniiy  upon  folly. 

What  hath  been  urged  fVom  natural  rea^n,  in  support  of  thia  extn* 
vagant  presumption,  is  so  very  slender,  that  it  recoils  as  yon,  enfone  it 
1.  First,  you  say,  ''that  the  soul,  the  subject  of  these  eternal  rewirdi, 
being  immaterialf  and  so  therefore  unaffected  by  the  causes  which  briog 
material  things  to  an  end,  is,  by  its  nature,  fitted  for  eternal  rewarda."  Hui 
is  an  argument  ad  ignoranHam^  and  holds  no  &rther — ^Because  an  mum- 
terial  being  is  not  subject  to  that  mode  of  dissolution  whidi  affects  am- 
4ertal  substances,  you  conclude  it  to  be  eternal.  This  is  going  too  htt 
There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  many  natural  causes,  (unknown,  in- 
deed, to  us,)  whereby  immaterial  beings  come  to  an  end.  But  if  tW 
nature  of  things  cannot,  yet  certainly  God  can,  put  a  period  to  uoA  • 
being,  when  it  hath  served  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  Doth  akhihua- 
moN  impeach  that  wisdom  and  goodness  which  was  displayed  wImi 
God  brought  it  out  of  nothing? 

Other  immaterud  beings  there  are,  as  hath  been  observed,  who  \kn 
the  same  natural  security  with  man  for  their  own  existence,  of  whoie 
eternity  we  never  dream ;  I  mean  the  souls  of  brutes.  But  num,  u 
the  poet  observes,  caUa  God  unju$t: 

If  MAN  alone  engross  not  Hetren'i  high  ctre ; 
Alone  mtde  perfect  here,  immortal  there. 

Fanatics,  indeed,  both  new  and  old,  have  well  provided,  for  the  proper 
eternity  of  the  human  soul,  by  making  it  a  part  or  portion  of  the  sab- 
stance  of  God  himself.*  But  so  blasphemous  a  fancy,  all  sober  Chm- 
tians,  from  the  most  early  times  to  the  present,  have  looked  upon  with 
horror. 

However,  let  us,  for  argument's  sake,  allow  the  human  soul  to  be  us* 
perishable  by  nature,  and  secured  in  its  existence  by  the  unchangeable 
will  of  God:  and  see  what  will  follow  from  thence. — An  infinUe  reward 
for  virtue,  during  one  moment  of  its  existence,  because  reason  discover! 

that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  some  reward  is  due  ?     By  no  means \\lien 

God  hath  amply  repaid  us  for  the  performance  of  our  duty,  will  he  be 
at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  us  for  the  long  remainder  of  sxEaxiTT? 
May  he  not  find  new  and  endless  employment  for  reasonable  creatures, 
to  which,  when  properly  discharged,  new  rewards,  and  in  endless  suc- 
cession, will  be  assigned?  Modest  reason  seems  to  dictate  this  to  the 
followers  of  the  law  of  nature.  The  flattering  expedient  of  EXEaxAL 
REWARDS,  for  virtue  here,  was  invented  in  the  simplicity  of  eariy 
speculation,  after  it  had  fairly  brought  men  to  conclude  that  the  soul  was 
immaterial. 

2.  A  second  argument,  from  the  conviction  it  carries  with  it,  I  would 
recommend  to  the  care  and  protection  of  its  discoverers,  the  Plaianiiti 

•  See  note  B,  tt  the  end  of  Uiia  book. 
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-nd  poets;  namely,  men's  XiONouras  after  immortalxtt,  eren  in  the 
Jtefe  of  nature*  These,  say  our  poetical  metaphysicians,  and  metaphy- 
ncal  poets,  are  a  proof  that  we  shall  obtain  what  we  long  for;  since  na- 
tval  appetites  were  not  given  in  vain.  The  foundation,  on  which  this 
afgomeDt  stands,  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  void  of  all  plausibility. 
The  gieDoral  appetite  for  good  was  indeed  given  by  nature,  to  aid  us  in 
the  eesier  and  speedier  attainment  of  it.  But  in  this  consists  the  sophis- 
try of  the  reasoning— ^Because  the  appetite  for  good  is  (essential  in  the 
eonstitation  of  every  sensitive  being,  it  is  concluded,  that  we  shall  ob- 
taan  the  greatest  good  which  the  imagination  can  form,  for  the  ob- 
jeet  0f  its  wishes.  And,  to  call  this  visionary  operator,  nature,  and  not 
fmmofy  will  scarce  mend  the  matter,  if  the  noble  philosopher*  did  not  vilify 
his  ^>ecies,  when  he  said,  that  '*  she  did  not  know  how  to  keep  a  mean 
or  aMe8iire.''t  The  phenomenon  is  easily  explained.  The  passions  were 
given  to  excite  our  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  good:  and  the  violence  of 
sach  of  them,  as  drive  most  impetuously  to  their  end,  will  be  apt  to 
transgress  the  mean.  But  there  is  another  part  as  essential  to  our  frame, 
which  is  reason;  and  her  ofRce  is  to  keep  the  passions  within  due 
bounds ;  then  most  apt  to  fly  out,  when  pursued  by  that  frightful  phan- 
tom,  ANNIHILATION.  And  as  the  best  security  against  this  terror  isthe 
pledge  of  immortality^  we  are  too  much  in  haste  to  inquire  of  reason, 
whether,  indeed,  natural  religion  hath  given  us  this  security. 

From  all  that  hath  been  said,  I  would  infer,  that  our  appetites,  or 
lorgings  afler  good,  were  given  us,  not  to  lead  the  conclusions  of  rea^ 
JOMy  but  to  be  led  by  them,  lest  these  longings  should  become  extrava- 

gint. 

3.  But  the  palmary  argument  is  still  behind.  It  is  partly  physical, 
and  partly  mgral.  "  The  merit  of  service,"  say  these  men,  <*  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  that  Being  to  whom  our  service  is  direct- 
ed and  becomes  acceptable.  An  infinite  Being,  therefore,  can  dispense 
DO  rewards  but  what  are  infinite.  And  thus  the  virtuous  man  becomes 
entitled  to  immortality." 

The  misfortune  is,  that  this  reasoning  holds  equally  on  the  side  of 
the  imMERCiFtJL  Doctors,  as  they  are  called,  who  doom  the  wicked  to 
rtkslasting  punishment.  Indeed,  were  this  the  only  discredit  under 
which  it  labours,  the  merciless  Doctors  would  hold  themselves  little  con- 
eeraed.  But  the  truth  is,  the  argument  from  infinity  proves  just  nothing. 
To  make  it  of  any  force,  both  the  parties  should  be  infinite.  This  in- 
IjpriiMr  emanation  of  God's  image,  man,  should  either  be  supremely  good 
or  snpremely  bad,  a  kind  of  Deity  or  devil.  But  these  reasoners,  in 
their  attention  to  the  Divinity,  overlook  the  humanity,  which  makes  the 
decrease  keep  pace  with  the  accumulation,  till  the  rule  of  logic,  that  the 
conclusion  follows  the  weaker  part,  comes  in,  to  end  the  dispute. 

This  view  of  things,  which  presents  to  us  the  reward,  held  out  by  the 
law  of  nature,  clears  up,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  disputed  question, 

*  Bm'uo.  t  Muium  ipnertf  naacU  est. 
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concerning  the  efficacy  cf  repentance  alone^  to  instate  us  in  God^t 
favour;  and  shows,  that  this  doctrine  of  natural  religion  is  yery  cob- 
sbtent  with  what  ret^aM  religion  teacheth,  concerning  begonciliatiov, 
on  repentance:  since  the  rewards,  promised  by  each  religion,  being 
totaUy  different,  they  may  reasonably,  when  forfeited,  hare  difleiCDt 
means  appointed  for  their  recovery.  Hence  it  is,  that,  by  ihtjbrti^  m 
pie  repentance,  we  say,  is  deemed  sufficient;  and  by  the  latter, 
ATONEMENT  may  be  reasonably  required,  together  with  repentanee. 

On  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  natural  reUffum,  we 
see,  that  reason  recliums  against  the  pride  of  such  of  its  votaries,  who  a- 
pect  eternal  rewards^  when  that  religion  only  promiseth  very  ample  ooei. 

Come  we  now  to  the  condition  of  man  under  reveaubo  rkugiox. 
For  God  (as  we  must  needs  conclude)  having  tried  Adam  in  the  arin 
OF  nature,  and  approved  of  the  good  use  he  had  made  of  his  free-will 
under  the  direction  of  that  light,  advanced  him  to  a  superior  statioa  is 
Paradise.     How  long,  before  this  remove,  man  had  continued  subject 
to  natural  religion  alone,  we  can  only  guess.     But  of  this  we  may  be 
assured,  that  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  the  garden  of  EdM 
could  naturally  be  fit  for  his  reception.     Since  Moses,  when  he  had  eoi- 
cluded  his  history  of  the  creation,  and  of  God's  rest  on,  and  eemetiJUtt' 
tion  of,  the  seventh  day,*  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  this  new 
world,  in  the  follow ing  terms : — *'  And  God  created  every  living  plant 
of  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before 
it  grew ;  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  eartk"t 
Which  seem  plainly  to  intimate,  that  when  the  seeds  of  v^etables  hid 
been  created  on  the  third  d(iy,  they  were  left  to  nature,  in  its  ordintiy 
operations,  to  mature  by  sun  and  showers.     So  that  when,  in  ooune  of 
time,  Paradise  was  become  capable  of  accommodating  its  inhabitaotii 
they  were  transplanted  thither. — *^  And  the  Lord  took  the  man,  and  pit 
him  into  the  garden  of  £^en.     And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man, 
saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  may  est  freely  eat ;  but  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat:  for  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.^f     In  this  manner, 
was  the  first  extraordinary  revelation  of  God's  will,  or  what  we  call  re- 
vealed RELIGION,  added  to,  or  more  properly  built  upon,  the  reUgiem 
of  nature :  which  continued  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  God's  extraordi- 
nary dispensations  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment of  man. 

Weil !  Adam  disobeyed  the  command.  He  ate,  and  became  (as  lie 
was  first  created)  mortal. — **  And  lest,"  as  the  historian  sa3ra,  **he  should 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live 
for  ever,''§  he  is  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and  sent  back  again  to  his 
former  state ;  the  subject  of  natural  religion*  And  in  thb  subjection  he 
continued  till  the  giving  of  the  law. 

From  this  account  we  learn,  that,  had  Adam  not  disobeyed  the  con- 

•  G«i.  ii.  2,  S.  t  Geo.  ii.  4,  5.  %  Gen.  U.  16.  ^  Q«b.  iU.  fi. 
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idy  he  would  have  lived  for  ever,  exempt  from  the  present  condition 
of  Mortality;  since  this  return  to  it  was  the  penalty  of  his  transgression. 

And  lest  we  should  make  a  wrong  inference  from  what  we  read,  that 
immortal  Ufe  was  man's  natural  claim  from  the  time  of  his  creation ; 
and  not  9k  free  gift  bestowed  upon  him  on  his  entrance  into  Paradise ; 
the  historian  tells  us  of  the  means  employed  to  exclude  him  from  the 
TBSB  OF  LIFE,  which  Conferred  immortality  on  the  eater.  The  ideas  which 
tlus  language  conveys  are,  indeed,  allegorical;  but  they  inform  us  of 
tlusy  and  of  nothing  but  this,  that  immortal  life  woe  a  thing  extraneous 
to  our  nature;  and  not  put  into  our  paste  or  composition,  when  first 
fashioned  by  the  forming  hand  of  the  Creator.* 

If  it  be  asked,  why  Moses  did  not  record  this  free  gift  of  immorta- 
lity, lost  by  the  first  Adam,  in  as  open  and  clear  terms  as  the  second 
Adam  proclaimed  the  recovery  of  it?  the  reason  will  be  given,  more  at 
large,  hereafter.  At  present,  I  shall  just  observe,  (though,  perhaps,  a 
little  prematurely)  that  the  several  messengers  of  God's  several  revela- 
turns  had  each  his  proper  office  to  discharge.  It  was  the  office  of  Jesus 
to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  lights  or  to  promulge  the  doctrine  of  it 
in  <^n  day.  It  was  Moses's  office  to  record  the  loss,  and  to  supply 
THE  WANT  OF  IT,!  in  that  dispensation  which  was  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  could  go  no  further  than  just  to  hint  at  a  recovery^  in  covert 
and  obscure  expressions. 

On  these  different  and  respective  grounds  then  stood,  and  must  for 
0Yer  stand,  natubax  and  revealed  religion. 

The  first  teacheth  an  abundant  reward  for  virtue;  the  other  promised 
a  blessed  immortality  on  the  observance  of  a  positive  command. 

This  distinction,  carefully  kept  in  mind,  will  reflect  great  light  upon 
both  religions.  As,  by  the  neglect  of  it  the  Mosaic  dispensation  hath 
laiBy  for  many  ages,  involved  in  obscurities ;  and  the  Christian  is  become 
•abject  to  inexplicable  difficulties.     This  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

At  present  let  it  suffice  to  observe, — 1.  That  this  account  of  the 
Ftoadisiacal  state  supports  our  capital  assertion,  that  natural  religion 
neither  teacheth  nor  promiseth  eternal  rewards.  While  it  is  supposed 
to  do  so,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  discrediting  of  revelation; 
for  it  will  force  us  to  conclude,  that  God  arbitrarily  annexed  salvation, 
or  eternal  life,  to  one  condition  by  the  lam  ofgrace,  and  to  another  con- 
dition by  the  law  of  nature.  This  observation  will  have  its  weight  with 
those  plain  men,  who  allow,  to  the  two  connected  laws,  the  common 
privilege  of  explaining  one  another. 

2.  It  enables  us  to  see  clearly  into  another  reason,  why  the  condition 
of  immortality  was  the  observance  of  9l  positive  cotnmand;  and  not  the 
performance  of  moral  duty  at  large.  For  immortal  Ufe  being  a  free- 
gtft  to  which  no  man  had  a  claim  by  nature,  it  might  be  given  on  what- 
ever condition  best  pleased  the  benefactor.     And  the  observance  of  a 

*  Gen.  ii.  7.  And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  &c.,  comptred  with 
Gen.  iii.  19. 

^  See  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Lbuation. 
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pasiihe  duty  was  very  fitly  preferred  to  a  moral:  as  it  best  marked  <wt 
the  nature  of  the  benefit,  which  was  of  grace  and  not  of  debt. 

3.  But  there  is  still  another  reason,  (arising  from  the  moral  order  of 
things,)  why  this/retf-^tj^,  if  it  were  fit  or  necessary  to  be  bestowed  on 
canditioTiy  should  rather  be  annexed  to  a  positive  than  a  moral  doty. 
No  one,  I  suppose,  was  ever  so  wild  as  to  imagine,  that  had  Adam  mt 
eaten  of  the  fobbidden  fruit,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  tmfnar- 
iaUipy  unless  he  had  likewise  observed  the  dictates  of  the  moeal  law, 
which  natural  religion  enjoins;  the  habitual  violation  of  whidi,  niire- 
pented  of,  every  reflecting  man  sees,  must  have  deprived  him  of  tmrnor- 
taliti/y  as  inevitably  as  the  transgression  of  the  positive  command.  The 
reason  is  evident.  Man  living  under  the  law  of  nature^  when  the  free 
gift  of  immortality  was  bestowed  on  him,  his  previous  qualification  to 
fit  him  for  the  acceptance  of  the  free-gift,  must  needs  be  eome  rtwari; 
or,  in  other  words,  his  having  a  claim  to  that  reward  which  naimd 
religion  bestows.  Now  nothing  but  the  observance  of  moral  dmtiti 
could  entitle  him  to  some  reward.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  obserr- 
ance  of  moral  duties  was  a  condition  annexed  by  naiurej  and  appropriated 
to  that  reward  which  follows  the  favour  of  Grod  in  general,  and  so  eoM 
not  be  made  the  condition  of  a  different  thing;  viz.,  the  free  gift  of  nn- 
fnortality,  which  was  founded  in  a  prior  capacity  of  reward;  and  tirif 
capacity  acquired  by  the  performance  of  moral  duties. 

These  things  give  the  curious  observer  such  exalted  ideas  of  ^vioe 
wisdom,  in  the  order  and  course  of  God's  dispensations  to  man,  tint 
(transported  with  the  idea)  I  have  anticipated  a  truths  which,  though  it 
be  of  present  use  to  confirm  what  hath  been  already  said  concerning  the 
separate  states,  and  different  genius  of  natural  and  revealed  re1igioii« 
yet  belongs  more  properly  to  another  place ;  where  I  shall  employ  it  to 
remove  a  difficulty  which  hath  so  long  entam/led,  that  it  hath  at  length 
discredited  the  most  rational  as  well  as  essential  principle  of  Christianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  see,  to  how  little  purpose  divines  have  fatigued 
themselves,  and  others,  to  give  a  reason,  why  a  positive  and  not  a  moral 
duty  was  made  the  condition  of  immortal  life.     In  the  course  of  which 
inquiry,  some  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  assert,  that  the  sequestered 
state  of  the  first  pair  made  the  observance  of  a  moral  duty  an  improper 
condition  to  be  annexed  to  this  free  gift;  seeing,  in  that  state,  oppor- 
tunities were  wanting  to  exercise  them.     But,  if  we  divide  moral  doty, 
as  is  commonly  done,  into  the  three  separate  branches,  of  divine,  per- 
sonal^ and  social,  we  shall  find  that  Adam  had  an  equal  occasion  to  prac- 
tise the  two  first,  as  if  sent  into  a  world  filled  with  inhabitants ;  and  the 
most  meritorious  part  of  the  third,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  blessed  with 
a  help  meet  for  hitn.* 

The  truth  is,  the  state  of  natural  relit/ion,  under  which  Adam  lived 
till  he  was  put  into  Paradise,  unol)served  by  divines;  and  the  mistaken 
ideas  entertained  of  it,  by  them,  when  they  had  observed  it,  and  distin- 

•  Gtn.  ij.  IS. 
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pibhed  it  from  the  revealed^  betrayed  them  into  these  absurdities,  and 
Hmve  birth  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  to  a  thousand  errors,  which  have 
kbsoiired  and  deformed  the  glories  of  that  last  great  and  best  work  in 
Sod's  moral  government,  the  bedebcption  of  mankind  by  the  sacbi- 
ncx  OF  HIS  Son. 

From  the  account  here  given,  God's  jtustice,  with  regard  to  the  effects 
if  Adam's  transgression  upon  his  posterity,  is  fully  declared.  Adam 
hUy  and  forfeited  the  Jree  gifi  of  immortality — m  the  day  that  thou 
MUe»t  thereof,  thou  ahalt  sureh^  die.*  He  returned  to  his  former  state 
Ji  which  he  was  created,  subject  to  mortality ;  th<U  detUh  which  follows 
the  aeparation  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  astonishing  that  any  other  death 
riiould  have  been  understood  by  those  words,  f  when  the  very  sentence 
tf  eondemnation  kself  confines  us  to  the  sense  here  given — In  the  sweat 
of  iky  face,  says  God,  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  tUl  thou  beturn  unto 
VBB  amouND :  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken:  for  dust  thou  art,  and 
mnro  dust  SHAliT  thou  return.  ( 

In  this  state,  Adam  begot  ti  posterity,  which  naturally  became  sharers 
In  his  original  condition  of  inartaHiy*^  And,  were  they  injured  in  not  be- 
mg  made  partakers  of  a  gift  never  bestowed  upon  them  ?  Absurd !  They 
were  left  and  continued  in  possession  of  all  the  rights  inherent  in  their 
original  nature ;  and  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  free  gift,  had  not 
he,  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  from  whom  they  were  descended,  forfeited 
it  before  they  came  into  being.||  What  physical  contagion  they  con- 
tnusted  at  their  birth,  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  is  of  little  use  to  inquire ; 
since,  however  man  came  by  his  malady,  his  cure  is  one  and  the  same. 

So  good  reason  had  St  Paul  not  to  think  he  impeached  the  justice  of 
Grody  when  he  said,  that  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over 
fjbostf  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  AdanCs  trans^ 
fr§S9um,%  i.  e.  over  those  who  died  before  they  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  Now,  as  the  death,  here  mentioned,  could  be  only 
physical,  though  total ;  the  death  spoken  of,  in  the  same  sentence,  as 
denounced  on  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  sinned  after  the  similitude 
fif  Adonis  transgression,  must,  consequently,  be  physical  Ukewise. 

Thus  both  infants  and  adults  falling  under  the  very  letter  of  the  sen- 
tence denounced  on  Adam,  we  see  how  Grod's  justice  is  made  apparent 

Another  important  truth  emerges  from  this  account  of  the  fall,  viz. 
that  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  is  no  allegory,  as  hath  been 
ccmimonly  imagined.     The  root  of  which  conceit,  as  indeed  of  many 

•  Geo.  i{.  17.  t  See  note  M  M,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  Gen.  iii.  19. 

5  **  By  death"  says  Mr  Locke,  ''  some  men  understand  endless  torments  in  Hell  ^re.*— 
But  it  seems  a  stranf^e  way  of  understanding  a  law,  (which  requires*'tlie  plainest  and  directs 
est  wonis)}  that  by  death  stiould  he  meant,  etemoliffein  misery.  Can  any  one  he  {^apposed, 
by  a  law,  which  s^ys,  /or /elony  thou  shall  surely  die — not  tliat  he  sliould  lose  liis  life,  but  be 
kept  alive  in  perpetual  and  exquisite  torments?  And  would  any  one  think  liimself  fairly 
dealt  with  that  was  so  used?" — Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 

II  See  what  is  said  concerning  the  dillerence  between  the  forfeiture  of  natural  and  adven- 
titioai  rights.     Div.  Leg.  book  v.  sect.  v. 

IT  Rom.  T.  14. — See  alra  note  N  N,  at  the  eod  of  thif  book. 
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other  extravagancies  that  have  deformed  the  rational  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  faith,  hath  been  the  confounding  the  distinct  and  different  sanc- 
tions of  natural  and  revealed  religion  with  one  another.     For  divines, 
as  we  said,  having  mistaken  these  sanctions  to  be  the  same,  namely,  im- 
mortality, they  were  led  to  conclude,  though  against  the  express  words 
of  the  text,  that  Adam's  transgression  was  a  breach  of  some  precept  of 
the  Moral  laj^,  and,  consequently,  that  the  account  which  represented 
it   as  the  violation   of  a  positive  command^  was  an  allegory:  and 
being  once  got  upon  this  fairy  ground,  every  man  had  it  in  his  power  to 
pursue,  as  he  liked,  the  favourite  vision  which  he  himself  had  raited 
from  an  allegory  left  unexplained  by  the  sacred  writer.     Numberless 
have  been  these  monsters  of  the  imagination.     But  a  late  allegorist  of 
the  history  ofihefaU  hath  so  discredited  the  trade,  by  his  absurd  sod 
abominable  fancies,  fit  only  to  be  told  by  himself,  *  that  were  it  not  fin- 
the  account  which  both  believers  and  unbelievers  find  in  this  comnio- 
dious  method  of  evading  difficulties,  we  might  hope  at  length  to  get  free 
of  the  dishonour  of  having  so  long  abused  a  rational  mode  of  informatioD. 
We  have  shown  what  the  last  believing  writer  hath  invented,  to  render 
the  abuse  odious ;  let  us  now  see  what  the  last  unbeliemng  writer  hatk 
offered  to  render  the  abuse  ridiculous.  He  assures  us,  that  the  scripture 
account  of  the  fall  is  a  mere  allegory,  tfi  the  manner  of  the  eastern 
fahks,  signifying  thai  man  was  formed  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  peffecAm, 
which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  continued  innocent^  but  lost  and  forfeiteiit 
by  following  his  lusts  and  passions^  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  Creator; 
and  became  miserable  as  soon  as  he  became  a  wilful  and  ha  iiual  sinner,] 
Here  we  see  the  learned  Doctor  throws  aside  his  usual  reserve,  tnd 
preaches  up  rank  deism  without  disguise;  while  he  makes  the  fall 
firom,  and  restoration  to,  life,  as  taught  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamentf 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  emblem  of  the  frail  condition  of  man,  to  whom 
God  had  given  the  law  of  nature  for  his  only  guide.    On  this  principle 
he  attacks  Dr  Waterland's  and  Bishop  Sherlock's  explanations  of  the 
story  of  tlie  fall.     But  the  force  of  his  reasoning  (as  hath  been  the 
good  fortune  of  most  deistical  writers)  springs  not  from  the  truth  of  his 
own  notions,  but  from  the  futility  of  his  adversary's. — "  Pray  tell  as," 
says  the  learned  Doctor,  with  that  vivacity  which  he  never  restrained, 
when  he  had  his  adversary  at  advantage,  "  What  is  it  we  Christians  are 
obliged  to  believe  of  it?  [the  story  of  the/all,^  Must  we  believe  it  to  be 
all  an  allegory  f     No.  It  is  the  allegorical  interpretation  thai  has  drawn 
all  this  clamour  from  me,  of  weakening  the  authority  of  Moses  and  fav- 
ouring infidelity.     Must  we  believe  it  to  be  all  literal?  No.     We  are  not 
allowed  to  do  that,  since  there  is  certainly  much  mystery  in  it.     What 
then  are  we  to  do?   Why  we  are  to  consider  it  as  neither  fact  nor  fable ; 
neither  literal  nor  allegorical ;  to  interpret  one  sentence  literally^  the  next 
allegorically;  the  third  again  literally;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  tlie 

•  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr  W.  Wbiston.  toI.  i.  p.  339. 
t  Dr  Middleton'i  Works,  4to.  mi,  ii.  p.  131.  aim!  toI.  iii.  p.  99. 
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chapter;  which,  like  the  very  serpent  it  treats  of,  is  all  over  spotted  and 
speckled;  here  with  letter,  there  with  mystery;  and  sometimes,  with  a 
dash  of  both."* 

This,  on  a  supposition  (the  truth  of  which,  both  the  deist  and  the  believer 
took  for  granted)  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  was  an  alleoobt, 
hath  its  wei^t  But  none  at  all,  on  the  supposition,  whose  truth  I  have 
endeavoured  to  evince,  that  the  Mosaic  account  is  a  HiaToRY  of  fact, 
and  not,  as  the  learned  Doctor  pretends,  a  mere  allegory  ;  interlarded, 
indeed,  as  the  ancient  histories  of  greatest  weight  have  always  been,  with 
strong  figurative  expressions,  as  well  aUegonecU  as  metaphorical*  In 
such  a  kind  of  composition,  the  be^t  rules  of  interpretation  not  only 
justify  the  rational  critic  in  understanding  some  expressions  literaliyy 
and  others  ailegoricaUyy  but  necessarily  require  his  observance  of  this 
rule.  To  do  what  the  learned  Doctor  requires  of  him — To  stick  through- 
out, either  to  the  letter  or  the  figure,  would  betray  much  ignorance  of 
the  genius  of  ancient  literature.  When  Adam  is  said  to  have  eaten  of 
JMndden  fruity  and  Israel  to  have  committed  whoredomy  do  these 
l^irases  (used  by  the  same  historian  in  his  history  of  the  faUy  and  after- 
wards in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  defection)  make  one  more  an  allegory 
than  the  other?  Are  not  both  narratives  of  facts  figuratively  adorned? 
the  first,  to  denote  AdanCs  transgression  of  a  positive  command;  and 
the  other,  to  signify  the  defection  of  the  Israelites  into  idolatry. 

The  cold  raillery,  therefore,  of  our  learned  Doctor,  while  he  considers 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  as  neither  fact  nor  fable,  neither  literal 
nor  allegoricaly  but  to  be  sometimes  interpreted  one  way,  sometimes 
another — ^might,  for  his  credit,  have  been  spared;  as  informing  us  of 
nothing  but  his  inattention  to,  or  ignorance  of,  literary  composition,  as 
it  was  in  its  primeval  state ;  early  formed,  and  still  continuing  to  exist, 
amongst  people  undisciplined  by  arts  and  polished  manners. 

The  truth  is,  our  critic  in  his  censure,  and  those  learned  divines,  in 
their  defence,  have  equally  confoimded  two  distinct  species  of  writing 
with  one  another;  that  is  to  say,  an  allegory  with  a  real  history  orna- 
mented with  metaphorical  and  allegoric  colouring.  The  divines,  to  serve 
their  occasions,  did  it,  either  wittingly  or  inadvertently ;  and  the  learned 
Doctor,  to  serve  his,  either  followed  their  example  or  imitated  their  prac- 
tice. These  divines  had  observed,  that  preceding  commentators  on  the 
Bible  had  occasionaUy,  in  the  narrative  psLrts,  jumped  Jrom  the  literal  to 
the  allegoric  sense,  and  so  backward  and  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
chiJ^tery  because  they  found,  that  where  the  language  was  full  oiftgura^ 
Hve  terms,  it  was  reasonable  and  necessary  so  to  do.  Their  error  was, 
in  supposing  they  might  do  the  same,  in  what  they  believed  to  be  an 
allegory.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Doctor  saw  the  absurdity  of  this 
practice  in  an  allegory,  but  his  error  was,  in  supposing  it  to  be  equally 
absurd  to  do  the  same  in  &  figurative  narration  of  &ct. 

And  what  occasioned  the  common  mistake  of  both  parties  was,  their 

*  See  the  Doctor's  defence  of  his  letter  to  VVaterland. 
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having  (as  we  say)  confounded  these  two  species  of  compontion  with 
another;  which  they  would  never  have  done,  had  they  but  considered* 
that  the  end  of  an  allegory  is  to  hwle,  and  the  purpose  of  aUegoricd, 
that  is  figurative  expressions,  only  to  ornament. 

But,  as  the  history  of  the  fall  is,  in  Dr  Middleton's  sense,  a  mil 
ALLEGORY,  and  as  his  moral  of  the  fable  tends  to  reduce  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  to  mere  deism  ;  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  AaWf 
from  the  vertf  genhte  ofaniiqtdtpy  that  hie  moral  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  the  most  eaily  times  loved  to  disguise  under  that  cover. 

It  is,  in  the  learned  Doctor's  opinion,  ''a  mere  alleoort,  in  tiie nu- 
her  of  the  eastern  fitbles,  signifying,  that  man  was  formed  to  a  state  of 
happiness  and  perfection;  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  continaed 
innocent,  but  lost  and  forfeited  it  by  following  his  lusts  and  passioni^ 
and  so  became  miserable." 

The  truth  of  his  idea,  of  its  being  a  mere  allegory,  hath  beea  en- 
mined  already.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  his  idea:  it  is,  if  you  wfll 
believe  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  eastern  fables. 

An  observation  that  betrays  his  ignorance  both  of  eastern  fiblee  aid 
eaeiem  truths,  Th»  fables  of  the  ancients,  whether  of  the  east  or  wcrt, 
were  invented,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  for  this  end,  and  for  no  otktf, 
namely,  to  hide  from  the  people,  under  that  cover,  such  truths  as  woe 
above  the  people's  capacity  to  comprehend;  or  were  judged  ineipedieity 
for  the  sake  of  public  utility,  that  they  should  know.  This  veil,  however, 
their  wise  men  were  able  to  penetrate ;  and  so  could  benefit  themsdvei 
of  all  the  truth  conveyed  under  it;  and  the  public,  of  just  so  much  as  wti 
judged  expedient  for  them  to  be  made  acquainted  with. 

But  what  pretence  is  there  to  say,  that  either  of  these  causes  of  cod* 
cealment.  had  any  place  in  the  moral,  which  the  Doctor  is  pleased  to  te& 
us  is  conveyed  under  the  fable  of  the  fall.  The  moral  contains  a  trutk 
of  the  utmost  clearness,  and  most  general  use ;  whose  publication  coald 
be  of  no  possible  disservice  to  society,  or  be  abused  by  one  single  in- 
dividual in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  this  moral,  of  a  simple  lcq>sefrom 
innocence  to  guilt,  we  believe  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  have  rightly 
interpreted  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  where  they  inform  us  of  the 
8(>ecific  nature  of  the  loss  which  Adam  sustained  thereby ;  and  if,  from 
the  nature  and  course  of  God's  dispensations,  we  see  the  fitness  of  its 
remaining  a  mystery  for  many  ages,  that  mystery  which  (the  apostle  teUs 
us)  ''was  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  but  was  at  length  made  mani- 
fest to  the  saints  ;'**  if  this,  I  say,  were  the  case,  then,  indeed,  though 
the  Doctor's  moral  required  none  of  this  cover  to  his  mere  allegory: 
yet  such  a  cover  very  well  suited  the  history  of  Moses;  and  justified  the 
interpretation  of  the  apostles. 

Thus  the  posittve  command,  whatever  it  specifically  was,  is  contain- 
ed in  the  words  of  not  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil — the 
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TBMPTER,  THE  EVIL.  BEING,  18  sluulowed  under  the  $erpeni — and  the  gon*- 
DXMHATioK  TO  DEATH,  by  Adam's  retarn  to  his  first  state  of  mobtautt. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  i'aix  from  the 
abtrardity  of  this  deistical  interpretation,  I  now  go  on  urith  my  subject. 

Man,  having  forfeited  the  free  gift  of  immortoHttfy  is  driven  out  of 
Paradise,  and  returned  back  to  the  state  and  condition  in  which  he  was 
created,  a  sul]jeot  only  of  natubal  bblioion.  With  this  difierence,  that, 
before  his  entrance  into  Paradise,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  his  finite  duration :  on  his  expulsion  from  thence,  he  might  learn, 
flrom  the  terms  of  his  sentenee,  that  the  execution  of  it,  by  death,  was 
at  no  great  distance. — **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
tiU  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken:  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.''* 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  two  religions,  natural  and  revealed,  we 
must  distinguish  (in  our  use  of  the  term,  bevblatiok)  between  a  system 
id  revealed  religion,  and  an  occasional  communication  of  the  divine  will 
to  man,  for  his  conduct  on  particular  points,  or  for  his  comfort  in  general, 
when  the  course  of  God's  moral  government  required  that  he  should, 
from  time  to  time,  have  intimations  given  to  him,  more  or  less  obscurely, 
of  the  hidden  purpose  of  providence  in  his  favour;  and  this,  through 
various  dispensations,  till,  at  the  final  completion  of  them,  Ufe  and  im- 
mortality  should  be  again  brought  to  light  and  restored.  Tliese  occa- 
sional communications  began  with  that  contained  in  the  sentence  denoun- 
ced on  the  serpent,  or  the  evil  one,  that  "the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
famise  his  head:  and  that  he  should  bruise  its  heeh'f  and  ended  with 
that  given  by  the  mouth  of  Jacob,  *<that  the  soeptre  should  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  should 
come,  to  whom  the  gadiering  of  the  people  should  be."]: 

What  foUowed  these  occasional  communications  was  that  second  sys- 
tem of  revealed  religion  delivered  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  by  Moses, 
preparatory  to  the  thibd  and  last,  under  the  reign  or  rule  of  Shiloh,  or 
Jesus  Chbist,  which  took  in  and  embraced  the  whole  posterity  of  Adam. 

So  that,  of  revelations,  in  the  sense  of  bevealed  svstbms  of  be- 
uoiON,  there  were  but  thbee  :  the^r«^,  given  to  Adam  when  placed  in 
Paradise;  the  second^  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  when  going  (under 
the  ministry  of  Moses)  to  possess  the  promised  land;  and  the  third,  pro- 
mulged  to  all  mankind,  by  Jestis  the  Messiah. 

Ignorance,  of  this  matter,  made  the  rabbins  invent  a  fanciful  system 
of  revealed  religion,  as  given  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  under  the  name  of 
the  SEVEN  PRECEPTS. — So  that  it  seemed  proper  just  to  hint  at  this  dis- 
tinction;  which,  for  want  of  attending  to,  hath  been  the  occasion  of  much 
error  and  mistake. 

We  have  now  seen  man  under  the  two  first  states  of  God's  moral 
government,  the  natural  and  the  revealed;  and  how,  by  his  misconduct 
in  the  second,  he  was  returned  back  again  to  iYi^frst;  in  which  he  re- 
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mained  throughout  the  long  interval  from  Adam  to  Moses;  when,  by  this 
time,  the  natubal  law  was  become  so  vitiated,  and  obscured,  that  aH 
memory  of  the  lawgiver  was  lost  and  forgotten.  So  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  on  which  all  natural  as  well  as  revealed  religioa  it 
founded,  was,  of  necessity,  to  be  republished  to  the  worid,  by  Moses, 
when  he  entered  on  his  mission ;  who  not  only  rekindled  its  extinguished 
flame,  but,  by  the  dispensation  committed  to  his  care,  in  which  the,/£n< 
Cause  constantly  and  immediately  directs  all  things,  obviated  the  like 
misfortune  for  the  future. 

And  as  this  dispensation,  called  the  law,  being  the  prelude  and  pre- 
paration to  the  GOSPEL,  whose  author  was  the  promised  Messiah,  the 
restorer  of  what  was  lost  in  Adam,  could  be  only  made  intelligible  by 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  that  loss,  therefore 
hath  Moses  studiously  recorded  that  previous  knowledge. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  had  Jesus  been  only  • 
messenger  sent  from  heaven,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  propagite 
a  system  of  revealed  morals,  or  to  republish  the  law  of  nature,  we  cao 
see  no  reason  why  life  and  immortalitt  might  not  have  been  promol- 
ged  by  Moses  for  the  sanction  of  the  lawy  as  well  as  by  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  made  it  the  peculiar  sanction  of  the  gospel:  and  so  botb 
doctrines,  that  of  the  true  God,  and  of  eternal  Vtfe^  have  come  from 
heaven  together.  The  Socinians,  and  they  who  deny  a  rsdemptiov  by 
the  atonement  of  a  real  sacrifice  on  the  eross^  would  do  well  to  re* 
consider  this  matter.     But  more  of  it  in  a  fitter  place. 

To  proceed.  By  the  penalty  inflicted  on  Adam,  he  (with  all  his  pos- 
terity) was  again  made  mortal;  that  is,  became  extinct,  at  the  natunl 
dissolution  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body. 

But  that  distribution  of  reward  and  punishment,  which  God,  under 
every  mode  of  his  moral  government,  makes,  with  supreme  justice,  either 
here  in  this  world,  or  hereafter  in  another,  was  (when  the  sentence  of 
death  was  denounced  on  man's  transgression)  at  first  made  here  in  this 
world,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  favoured  with  the  administration 
of  an  equal  or  extraordinary  providence.  Which,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Mosaic  history,  continued  from  the  fall  down  to  the  time  when  poly- 
theism universally  prevailed.  For,  when  the  worid,  by  reason  of  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  its  inhabitants,  *<  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  but  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God,  into  in 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,"*  that  first  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence was  withdrawn. 

Yet,  as  soon  as  God  had  selected  a  chosen  race^  and  had  separated  it 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  place  his  name  there^  we  see  with  astonish- 
ment, this  equal  providence  revive  in  Judea;  for  man  was  still  under  the 
curse  or  doom  of  death.  And  this  existed,  till  repeated  idolatries,  the 
crime  which  first  caused  the  equal  providence  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
nations  at  \aTgey  did  at  length  deprive  the  chosen  people^  likewise  of  their 
share  of  this  blessing. 

•  Horn.  i.  2:J— «H. 
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And,  by  such  time  as  they  had  invariably  returned  from  their  apos- 
tasy to  the  pure  worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers^  the  course  of  God's 
moral  government  required,  that  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel 
(the  religion  which  completed  all  the  foregoing,  and  which,  by  the  recovery 
of  what  was  lost  in  Adam,  made  an  equal  providence  no  longer  necessary) 
was  gradually  revealed  unto  them.  This,  as  we  say,  superseded  the  use, 
and  prevented  the  return,  of  that  eqtuU providence ;  which,  otherwise,  on 
their  adherence  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  perseverance  in  his  worship, 
they  might  naturally  have  expected.  Nay,  the  full  conviction  of  their 
recent  loss,  joined  to  the  scattered  lights  in  the  later  prophets,  together 
with  other  less  legitimate  helps,  enabled  them  to  gather  and  arrange  their 
ideas  in  favour  of  a  future  state  ;  as  hath  been  shown  at  large  in  the 
forgoing  books. 

These  lights  divine  providence,  in  its  course,  did  indulge  to  them,  till 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose,  lest  the  sudden  splendour  of  his  appear- 
ance should  totally  dazzle  this  blinded  and  devoted  people ;  who,  thus 
indulgently  prepared  and  made  fit  to  receive  the  gospel,  were,  by  their 
rejection  of  it,  rendered  totally  without  excuse. 

These  observations,  the  reader  sees,  add  further  evidence  to  the  truths 
advanced  in  the  former  books,  concerning  this  extraordinary  frovi- 

BEHCE. 

The  course  of  my  argument,  in  those  books,  led  me  to  deduce  an 
equal  administration  of  providence  in  the  Jewish  state,  from  the  nature 
of  its  theocracy.  My  subject  here  leads  me  to  show,  from  the  general 
OKDER  of  Grod's  moral  government,  that  this  equcU  providence  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  world  at  large,  while  it  retained  the  memory  of  the 
true  God:  and  was  again  administered  in  the  land  of  Judea,  when,  by 
the  mission  of  Moses,  the  true  God  had  there  regained  his  rights. 

All  this,  when  carefully  considered,  will,  amongst  a  variety  of  other 
reasoning,  be  one  incontestible  proof  of  the  truth  of  reveajled  religion. 
Here,  in  the  Mosaic,  we  find  it  so  contrived,  by  divine  skill,  that  the 
peculiar  nature  of  that  economy,  under  a  theocracy,  should  coincide 
with,  and  concur  to  support,  that  very  dispensation  of  providence  which 
naturally  arose  from  the  punishment  of  the  fall.  This  also  will  add 
strength  and  light  to  all  my  former  reasoning,  for  the  extension  of  this 
extraordinary  providence  to  particulars.  For  now  it  is  seen,  that  this 
dispensation  was  not  merely  political  and  attendant  on  a  theocracyj 
where  civil  considerations  often  overlook  the  care  of  individuals ;  but  it 
was  a  general  dispensation  of  religion,  from  the  fall  to  the  time  when 
idolatry  overran  the  world ;  and  was  again  administered  when  and  where 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  was  restored. 

"  It  is  true,"  may  an  objector  reply,  "that  this  different  administration 
of  providence,  between  the  faithful  followers  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
careless  apostates  fi>om  his  worship,  did  preserve  the  dignity  due  to  God's 
moral  government ;  yet  still  this  difference  appears  to  be  so  great,  that 
it  looks  like  an  impeachment  of  the  divine  attributes,  to  confine  this 
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ben^t  to  such  only,  who  liked  to  retain  God  in  their  kmamUdge^  wUle 
the  rest  of  mankind  were  left  and  abandoned  to  the  evils  oonsequeot  on 
an  irregular  and  unequal  administration  of  providence.'' 

This  objection  would  have  weight,  if  those  who  were  included  undflr 
the  sentence  passed  on  Adam  should  be  irremissibly  doomed  to  the  ikoit 
existence  of  this  mortal  life*  But  a  secret  repeieve  (kept  hid,  indeed 
from  the  early  world)  passed  along  with  the  senUnce  of  condewmaium. 
So  that  they  who  never  received  their  due  in  iki$  world,  would  stifl 
be  kept  in  existence  till  they  had  received  it  in  the  next;  such  being,  is 
no  other  sense,  sufferers  by  the  administration  of  an  unequal  proTideDoeb 
than  in  being  ignorant  of  the  reparation  which*  attended  them.  For  we 
learn,  from  sacred  writ  (what  the  principles  of  natural  reason  do  not  iia- 
peach)  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  a  retrospect  from  the  faix  of  Adam; 
and  that  eebemption  was,  from  the  first,  amongst  the  principal  ingre^entt 
in  Grod's  moral  government  of  man. 

Now,  if  the  goodness  of  God  thus  provided  for  human  reden^Btm, 
that  goodness,  joined  to  his^'u^^t^,  would  make  the  redemption  as  ei- 
tensive  as  the  forfeiture.  But,  in  case  a  retrospect  did  not  take  plieeb 
it  would  not  be  thus  extensive*  More  words  would  only  obecure  a  tnitli, 
which  the  sacred  text  hath  rendered  so  plain  and  dear. 

Ye  were  redeemed,  says  St  Peter,  with  the  precious  blood  of  Ckristt 
tokeoudahskd  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  mamifmbt  m 
these  last  times  for  you.*  St  John  explains,  from  the  words  of  Jesss 
himself,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  his  being  foreordained,  viz.  Tbiit 
it  was  receiving  the  glory  which  accompanies  the  entrance  on  an  higk 
office — And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  me,  with  the  globt  which  I  ksi 
with  thee  before  the  world  was,  I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  ike 
men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world,^ 

St  Peter,  in  the  words  above,  distinguish eth  between  the  advent  of 
our  Redeemer,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  in  teaching  us,  that,  thoagk 
his  MANIFESTATION  was  latc,  yet  the  virtue  of  his  foheordauteo  iv- 
demption  operated  from  the  most  early  times.  For  it  would  be  trifling 
to  speak  of  a  pre-ordination,  which  was  not  to  be  understood  of  a  pre- 
operation;  since  those  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote  well  understood,  from 
the  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  that  all  things  that  were,  had  beenjn^ 
ordained,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  word.  The  other  sense,  of  a  pre- 
operation,  St  John  more  forcibly  expresses,  by  the  Lamb  sunn  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,X 

But  if  the  course  of  God's  various  dispensations  required,  that  this  act 
of  grace,  the  BEDESiPTioN,  should  be  kept  hid  for  ages,  and  never  foDy 
revealed  till  the  advent  of  his  Son,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  that, 
in  the  intermediate  dispensations,  mankind  must  be  still  represented  as 
suffering  under  the  forfeiture  of  Adam;  in  scripture  language  called, 
lying  under  the  curse :  nor  had  such  of  Adam's  posterity  any  cause  to 

*  1  Peter  i.  «0. 
t  John  xvii.  6,  6.  *  R«t.  xUi.  8.  Ste  ate  ooUOO,  at  UMtndofUrii 
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eoin{dain  that  the  bxdbmption  was  kept  hid  from  them,  since  it  was  as 
act  of  graee^  and  not  of  debty  of  which  they  would  finally,  and  in  due 
tune,  have  the  benefit.  In  the  interim,  as  hath  been  shown  above,  the 
moral  government  of  God,  revealed  to  us  in  scripture,  was  administered 
to  them  in  such  a  manner,  as,  sooner  or  later,  to  proclaim  its  perfect 
equity, 

CHAP.  II. 

lit  this  manner  did  the  free  gift  of  immobtalitt  become  forfeit,  by 
man's  violating  the  coin>iTioN  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  For  a  gift 
is  not  the  less  free  by  having  a  condition  annexed  unto  it ;  the  quality 
of  a  free  gift  not  arising  from  its  being  without  condition^  but  from  its 
being  without  a  claim  of  right. 

It  is  true,  that  a  condition^  annexed  to  a  claim  of  rights  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  which  the  Governor  of  the  world  hath  seen  fit  to 
annex  to  a  free  gift :  the  first  ariseth  out  of  the  settled  constitution  of 
things:  the  second  depends  on  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  Thus  mobal 
viKTUE  was  the  condition  of  that  favour  and  protection  which  the  crea-- 
ture,  man,  claims  from  his  Maker ;  but  the  obsebvance  of  a  positive 
COMMAND  was  the  condition  of  the  free  gift  of  immortality. 

Again,  the  law  of  nature  informs  us,  that  the  condition,  which  accom- 
panies a  claim,  is,  when  unperformed,  still  capable  of  recovering  its 
efficacy:  the  same  law  likewise  directs  us  to  the  means,  namely  be- 
7XVTANCB.  But  the  violated  condition,  annexed  to  a  free  gift,  is  not 
thus  recoverable. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  apparent.  God's  creatures  have  a 
daim  to  his  favour  and  protection,  whenever,  and  as  often  as,  the  breach 
of  the  condition  is  repaired  by  sincere  repentance;  because  the  relation 
between  the  Creator  and  creature  makes  the  claim  indissolvable.  But 
iMMomTAUTY  being  2ifree  gift,  which  gift  that  relation  doth  not  naturally 
infer;  when  the  condition,  on  which  it  was  bestowed,  is  broken,  the 
benefit  is  irrecoverably  taken  back.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
if  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  shall  be  pleased  to  restore  again  that 
free  gift,  he  may  do  it  by  what  means  he  sees  fit,  as  not  being  confined 
to  that  which  his  own  establishment  hath  prescribed,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  favour  and  protection  simply. 

The  means,  therefore,  of  regaining  the  free  gift  of  tmrnortality,  when 
God  had  graciously  decreed  that  it  should  be  regained,  can  be  only 
known  by  bevelation. 

Another  specific  difference  between  the  conditions  annexed  to  a  grace, 
and  to  a  claim,  is  this,  that  as  the  condition  of  the  former  is  the  ob- 
servance of  an  arbitrary  command,  this  command  may  not  be  the  same 
(though  still  arbitrary,  as  annexed  to  sl  free  gift)  when  that  grace  is  re- 
Stored,  with  what  it  was  in  the^r«^  donation.  It  was  not  the  same;  as 
we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  life  and  hnmor' 
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ialitp  again  hroughi  to  VtglU.     Where  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
enabled  to  see  God's  gracious  purpose  in  the  cl^ange. 

But  here  let  us  always  keep  in  mind  (which  not  to  do  will  occasion 
much  confusion  in  handling  the  subject  of  redemption,)  that  the  means 
of  recovering  a  benefit  lost,  and  the  condition  annexed  to  that  benefit, 
when  recovered,  are  two  very  distinct  and  different  things.  Both  of 
which,  viz.  of  the  means  and  the  condition,  we  shall  speak  to  in  their  order. 
And  first  of  the  means  ;  and  to  whom  intrusted. 
The  MEANS  employed  in  this  great  work,  the  REDEUfFTiox  of  bcanukd, 
human  reason  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  discover. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  collected  from  the  principles  of  natural  rertgkm^ 
(as  we  have  more  than  once  observed,  and  cannot  do  it  too  often)  that 
God,  on  the  sincere  repentance  of  offenders,  will  receive  them  again  into 
favour,  and  render  them  capable  of  those  rewards  naturally  attendant 
on  right  behaviour.     But  the  case  before  us  is  very  different    The 
benefit  lost  by  Adam's  transgression  was  a  free  gift,  a  matter  of  grace. 
Our  restoration,  therefore,  to  that  benefit  must  needs  be  of  grace  fike- 
wise ;  consequently,  the  means  resided  in  the  hidden  counsels  of  the  be- 
stower,  and  so  not  to  be  found  in  the  promulged  digest  of  natural  hne. 
He  might  have  restored  us,  and  certainly  would,  had  he  seen  it  best, 
on  the  common  terms  on  which  natural  religion  assureth  us  he  will  re- 
ceive returning  sinners  to  his  favour:  or  he  might,  with  equal  justice,  in 
perfecting  the  great  work   of  redemption,  require  more;    narody,  i 
MEDIATION,  enforced  by  some  kind  of  satisfaction.     But  what  kif 
good  pleasure  was  herein,  it  was  impossible  for  human  reason  to  dis- 
cover ;  whatever  fitness  that  reason  may  perceive  in  these  means,  when 
revealed. 

Indeed,  had  it  been  decent  for  falling  man,  aided  only  by  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  that  indefinite  promise,  that  he  should  some  time  or  other  be 
restored  to  his  lost  inheritance;  had  it  been  decent,  I  say,  to  indulge  his 
conjectures  concerning  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High,  he  would  have 
been  apt  to  think  that  a  mediator  might  be  employed  amongst  the 
means  used  in  this  restoration;  since  he  is  able  to  see  the  same  fitnew 
of  such  an  interposition  in  matters  of  grace,  as  of  repentance  alone  in 
matters  of  right.  Mediation  implying  a  confession,  that  the  thing  re- 
quested is  merely  of  grace ;  to  the  obtaining  of  which,  man  doth  no 
further  co-operate  than  by  his  hopes  and  wishes. 

How  reasonable  such  a  conclusioi)  would  have  been,  we  find  by  this, 
that  the  very  means,  here  supposed,  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  mfact. 
used,  and  accepted  by  the  God  of  our  salvation. — "  For  there  is  one 
God,"  says  St  Paul,  "  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
man  Jesus  Christ."* — "Jesus,"  says  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, "  is  the  MEDIATOR  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  established 
upon  better  promises."! 

The  modesty  of  reason  finds  its  account  in  conclusions  thus  confimi- 

•  1  Tfm.  II.  6.  t  Hrh.  vlii.  li. 
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id;  and  the  truth  of  teripiure  receives  light  and  strength  from  conclusions 
baa  made. 

We  are  now  to  consider  of  the  person  of  this  mediatory  and  then  in- 
|rire  into  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  mediation. 

The  eternal  Son  of  God,  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  was  the  person  appointed 
10  IliiB  office.*  The  time  of  his  appearance  was  foretold  by  the  Jewish 
prophets:  and  the  nearer  they  lived  to  that  time,  the  clearer  and  fuller 
their  intimations  concerning  the  character  and  fortunes  of  him,  who 
sent  to  REDEEM  Israel,  and  to  bring  again  to  light  that  life  and  im- 
marialiiy  which  was  lost  by  the  transgression  of  Adam. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  to  discharge  his  mediation,  is  our  next 
iaqinry :  whether  he  did  it  simply  by  intebcedino  for  the  remission  of 
Jke  forfeiture:  or  whether  by  satisfying,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  debt? 
it  the  question.  Now,  as  it  rested  in  God's  good  pleasure,  which  of 
J^mt  he  would  accept,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  Scripture  for  in- 
BBtmation:  where  we  find,  that  the  intercession  was  by  way  of  satisfac- 
flOH  for  the  debt. 

This  satisfaction  is  called  in  scripture,  redemption  :  a  term  taken 
bom  civil  transactions  amongst  men,  where  the  things  or  persons  re- 
i§ttmed  were  paid  for,  with  a  price.  Hence  St  Paul,  speaking  of  our 
redemption  from  the  forfeiture  of  Adam,  expresseth  it  by  this  periphrasis, 
••Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.^f 

The  price  paid  was  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  died  for 
Ae  ungodlg^  X  says  be.  And  again,  Christ  died  for  our  sins  § — he  died 
far  all  I— to  obtain  salvation,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  d^d  for  u^.lf 
On  this  account,  and  in  allusion  to  the  like  transactions  amongst  men, 
tka  Redeemer  is  called  the  Lord  of  those  whom  he  redeemed — *<  For  to 
this  end,''  says  he,  ''  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived,  that  he 
might  be  the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living."** 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  nature  of  that  death  which  had  the 
efllicaey  of  redemption. 

1.  First,  it  must  be  voluntary — "  Hereby  we  perceive  the  love  of 
Gody  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,"  ff  says  St  John. — "  I  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  sheep,"  saith  Jesus  himself;  '*  no  man  taketh  it 
from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down ; 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I 
leceived  of  my  Father."  %%  Here  he  represents  the  laying  down  his 
tife  as  a  poiver  bestowed,  in  consequence  of  a  command  received.  And 
thu  will  lead  us  to  consider 

2.  The  second  requisite  of  a  voluntary  death  efficacious  of  redemp- 
Aon;  which  is,  tliat  it  must  be  offered  up,  in  consequence  of  pre- 
ordained acceptance,  called,  in  the  text,  a  command.  And  what  is  a 
religious  offering  up  to  God,  but  a  sacrifice  ? 

•  See  note  P  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  I  Cor.  vi.  20.  %  Rom.  r.  6. 

5  1  Cor.  XV.  3.  II  2  Cor.  v.  14.         t  I  TIhws.  r.  f),  10.        ♦♦  Rom.  xiv.  J), 

ft  1  J<itin  iii.  1(>.         tt  .Tohn  x.  15— 1"^. 
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In  this  sense  (the  proper  sense  of  the  word,)  the  holy  scriptures  ex- 
pressly call  the  death  of  Christ  a  sacrifice.  St  Paul,  speaking  (as  is 
his  wont)  in  the  language  of  the  law,  *  says,  '^  Christ  our  passoTer  it 
SACRIFICED  for  UB."^  The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
rarely  speaks  any  other  language,  says,  ^  Christ  needeth  not  daily,  as 
those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sina,  and  then 
for  the  people's;  for  this  he  did  once  when  he  offered  up  HUfssiiF*! 
Again — *^  Christ  hath  i4)peared  to  put  away  sin,  by  the  sacrdtcb  of 
HiMSEi.F.''§  And  again — '<  He  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many."  || 

But  the  virtue  of  expiatory  sacrifices  consisted  in  procuring  atone- 
ment, by  some  sort  of  satisfaction.  And  thus  the  expiatory  saeri- 
fice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  operated  for  our  redemption. 

One  could  hardly  have  thought  it  possible,  that  any  man,  who  had 
read  the  gospeUy  with  their  best  interpreters,  the  authors  of  the  epMes^ 
should  ever  have  entertained  a  doubt.  Whether  the  death  of  Chsist 

WAS  A  real  sacrifice? 

But  mistaken  notions,  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  sacred 
rite,  have  so  obscured  the  rationale  of  it,  that  the  Socinians,  who 
boast  to  have  interpreted  Scripture  on  the  severest  and  justest  laws  of 
logic  and  criticism,  have,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  othen, 
deviated  more  from  these  laws  than  the  most  licentious  of  the  aUegoritUy 
or  the  wildest  of  the  spiritualizers.  Here,  in  their  care  to  avoid  an 
imaginary  absurdity,  they  have  fallen  into  a  real  one,  and  of  the  grossest 
kind,  while  they  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  nothing  more  than  the 
SEAii  OF  his  mission.  For,  were  this  all,  so  bloody  an  impression  might 
have  been  well  spared ;  since  the  proper  seal  of  his  mission,  or  the  evi- 
dence of  his  being  sent,  were  miracles  performed  and  prophecies 
fulfilled.  His  dying,  if  it  were  only  in  support  of  what  he  taught, 
could  be  nothing  more  than  the  seal  of  his  integrity. 

But  ignorance  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  sacrifice  hath  misled 
these  our  rationalists  into  the  gross  and  semi-pagan  errors  concerning 
the  rite  itself.  And  therefore  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  (though  it  may 
prove  a  work  of  some  length  and  labour)  an  enlarged  history  of  this 
whole  matter. 

As  sacrifice  is  almost  coeval  with  the  human  race,  its  nature  and 
supposed  effects  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  its  original;  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  notidns,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  first  mortals. 

The  principle  advanced  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  book  of 
this  work,  together  with  the  reasoning  on  that  principle  concerning  the 

*  To  this  in  ohjertor  miy  reply, — If  St  Paul  speaks  in  the  language  of  the  hur,  why 
is  not  the  word  MacT\fiee  part  of  that  language,  as  well  as  passover?  And  if  so,  says  such 
a  one,  your  argument  from  this  text,  in  proof  of  a  real  sacrifice,  is  enervated.  To  this  1 
answer,  tlie  language  of  the  law  may  extend  to  names  without  extt^nding  to  things.  It 
plainly  does  so,  here.  The  word  passover  is  langua^(>  peculiar  to  the  law:  the  word 
SACRIFICE,  though  the  language  of  the  law,  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  religious  world  to  denote  a  rite,  common,  at  that  time,  to  all  men. 

flCor.  ▼.  7.  tHeb.Til.  27.  ^  Heb.  ix.  26.  ||  Heb.  ix.«8. 
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AKCIXHT  MODE  OF  COirVSRSE  BT  ACTIOH  IH  AID  OF  WORD8,  Will  lead  OS 

(wo  prolific  is  that  principle,  in  laying  open  the  most  secret  treasures  of 
antiquity)  to  the  true  rationale  of  this  widely  extended,  and  as  widely 
mistaken,  rite  of$acrifice.  This  will  show,  how  the  common  sentiments 
of  our  nature  would  draw  the  first  men  into  this  mode  of  worship,  whe- 
tlier  the  sacbificb  was  euchabi8ticai«,  propitiatort,  or  exftatort. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  I  suppose,  all  sorts  of  sacrifice  may 
be  reasonably  comprised.  Though  the  Egyptians,  we  are  told,  extended 
the  number  to  six  hundred  sixty  and  six.  But  their  sacrifices,  like  their 
kii^gi,  were  wantonly  multiplied  at  pleasure,  in  defiance  of  time  and 
truth,-  to  fit  the  purpose  of  every  fabling  or  designing  priest.  For,  the 
smtiments  which  nature  and  reason  excite  in  every  pious  breast  towards 
ilie  Author  and  Support  of  our  being,  are  simply  these,  gratitude  tor 
good  bestowed;  application  to  him  for  good  sought  or  wanted;  and  re- 
fenkmee  for,  and  deprecation  of,  crimes  committed. 

1.  Gratitude  gave  birth  to  eueharistieal  sacrifice.  And  this  duty 
in  the  most  early  times,  discharged  in  expressive  action;  the 
equivocal  of  which  waf«,  the  ofierer^s  bringing  the  first-fruits  of  pas- 
turage or  agriculture,  to  that  sequestered  place,  where  the  Deity  used  to 
be  more  solemnly  invoked,  at  the  stated  times  of  religious  worship ;  and 
tlierey  presenting  them  in  homage,  with  a  demeanour  which  spoke  to 
this  purpose — '*  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  Grod!  to  be  the 
anthor  and  giver  of  all  good:  and  do  now,  with  humble  gratitude,  return 
my  wannest  thanks  for  these  thy  blessings,  particularly  bestowed 
vspoa  me." 

ThiiigB,  thus  devoted,  became,  fVom  thenceforth,  sacred.  And  to 
prevent  their  desecration^  the  readiest  way  was  to  send  them  to  the  table 
of  tiie  priest,  or  to  consume  them  in  the  fire  of  the  altar. 

3.  The  PROPITIATORY  SACRIFICE  was  preeaioryy  to  implore  success  to 
their  labours,  in  order  to  procure  and  improve  to  their  use,  these  com- 
noii  blessings  of  providence ;  and  deprecatory^  to  avert  the  evils  due  to 
llie  past  abuse  of  such  blessings.  And  in  this  species  of  sacrifice, 
Bkewtse,  the  oblation  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  an  action  equally  expres- 
sive of  an  invocation  for  the  continuance  of  God's  favour;  and  for  the 
remission  of  the  ofierer's  transgressions. 

3.  But  it  is  the  third  sort,  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  horrid  abuses  it  early  underwent,  hath  obscured  the  whole 
(iMe  of  things:  yet  the  luciferous  principle,  here  applied,  to  illustrate 
this  whole  matter,  shows  expiatory  sacrifice  to  be,  in  its  nature,  as 
intelligible,  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either  of  the  other  two.  Here, 
instead  of  presenting  the  first-fruits  of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  in 
com,  wine,  oil,  and  wool,  as  in  the  eitcharistical,  or  a  portion  of  what 
was  to  be  sown,  or  otherwise  propagated,  as  in  the  propitiatort/;  some 
chosen  animal,  precious  to  the  repenting  criminal,  who  deprecates,  or 
supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  appeased,  was 
offered  up  and  slain  at  the  altar,  in  an  action,  which,  in  all  languages, 
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when  translated  into  words,  speaks  to  this  purpose, — 'T  confess  my 
transgressions  at  thy  footstool,  O  my  God!  and,  with  the  deepest  ood- 
trition,  implore  thy  pardon ;  confessing  that  I  deserve  death  for  these 
my  offences." — The  latter  part  of  the  confession  was  more  fordUy  ex- 
pressed by  the  action  of  striking  the  devoted  animal,  and  depriving  it  of 
life ;  which,  when  put  into  words,  concluded  in  this  manner — **  And  I 
own  that  I  myself  deserve  the  death  which  I  now  inflict  on  this  animaL* 
But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  crimes  of  a  lighter  oooi* 
plexion  were  atoned  for,  as  well  as  deprecated  in  the  prcpitiaiQr^  Baeri" 
Jice;  so  those  of  a  deeper  dye  could  be  only  blotted  out  by  the  expi* 
aiory.     Tliis  frequently  brought  into  both  the  slaughter,  or  at  least,  the 
consecration  of  a  devoted  animal,  by  an  action  which  spoke  alike  in 
each ;  but  louder  in  the  expiatory  ;  while,  in  all  the  tkrecy  the  adUm  of 
sacrifice  still  expressed  a  reasonable  language.. 

But  this  system  of  sacrifice,  so  well  supported  by  what  we  know  o£ 
plain  and  simple  nature,  in  its  most  early  movements,  is  further  realiied 
by  what  historians  tell  us  was  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  the  sacrifieer 
himself;  who  frequently  explained  his  own  action  by  the  words  with 
which  he  accompanied  it. 

We  learn  from  antiquity,  that  when  friendly  or  adverse  states  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence,  or  ended  a  war  on  mutoil 
conditions,  the  league  was  solemnized  by  the  two  parties  with  the  addi- 
tional sanction  of  a  sacrifice,  in  its  nature  chiefly  partaking  of  that 
species  we  call  propitiatory;  to  implore  a  blessing  on  the  transaction. 

The  historian,  Livy,  hath  recorded  the  ceremonies  in  use,  in  theie 
sorts  of  sacrifice ;  where,  speaking  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Roman  and  Alban  people,  on  certain  conditions  mutually  agreed  upon, 
he  tells  us,  that  the  public  person,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  whom  we  may 
call  the  king  at  arms^  and  who  was  the  sacrificing  priest,  when  about  to 
strike  the  victim,  thus  invocates  their  common  god,  in  an  address  to  the 
Alban  people,  and  their  chief  heralds — '^  Legibus  deinde  recitatis ;  audi, 
inquit,  Jupiter;  audi  pater  pair  ate  populi  Albani;  audi  tu  populoa 
Albanus;  ut  ilia  palam  prima  postrema  ex  illis  tabulis  cerave  recitata 
sunt,  sine  dolo  malo,  utique  ea  hie  hodie  rectissime  intellecta  sunt,  illis 
legibus  populus  Romanus  prior  non  deficiet.     Si  prior  defexit  publico 
consilio  dolo  malo,  tu  illo  die,  Jupiter,  populim  Romaxum  sir 

FERITO,  UT    EGO    HUNG    PORCUM    HIC    HODIE    FERIAM    TANTOQUE    MAG19 

FERiTo  quanta  magis  potes  pollesque :  id  ubi  dixit,  porcum  saxo  silice 
percussit"* 

Another  treaty  concluded  between  Hannibal  and  his  army  of  multi- 
farious adventurers  was,  the  same  historian  tells  us,  sanctified  in  the 
like  manner.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Trebia,  the  general,  encouraging 
his  followers,  by  all  the  usual  excitements,  to  do  their  duty,  concludes 
with  a  promise  of  the  most  magnificent  spoils,  as  the  reward  of  their 
valour.     And  then  offering  cue  of  those  propitiatory  sacrifioes  for  him- 

•  Liv.  lib.  i.  V.  ti. 
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aelf  and  his  army ;  the  better  to  induce  the  various  nations,  of  which  it 
was  composed,  to  confide  in  his  word,  and  rest  assured  of  his  good  faith, 
lie  held  out  a  lamb  ready  for  the  altar,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  follow- 
ing manner — ^'  Eaque  ut  rata  scirent  fore,  agnum  leeva  manu,  dextra 
■iUcem  retinens,  si  falleret  Jovem  cjeterosque  precatus  deos  ita 

as   MACTABENT   QUEMADMODUM   IPSE    AGNUM   MACTA8SET.      Secundum 

precaiianemy  caput  pecudis  saxo  elisit"* 

We  see  the  reason,  why  in  these  religious  acts,  when  made  the  sanc- 
tion of  good  faith,  in  public  and  civil  conventions,  the  expressive  action 
should  be  further  ascertained  by  words.  It  was  necessary,  in  an  afSaxr 
of  public  and  general  importance,  to  give  the  utmost  precision  to  the 
act,  by  removing  from  it  all  doubts  or  equivocal  meaning. 

Again,  it  is  further  worth  our  notice,  that,  although  the  speaking  by 
ACTION  had  (as  we  have  shown)  its  original  in  the  defects  and  imperfec- 
tions of  early  language ;  yet,  even  when  those  impediments  to  fuller  in- 
formation were  in  a  good  measure  removed,  still,  partly  from  habit  and 
custom,  but  principally  from  some  advantages  which  this  mode  of  con- 
verse had  above  the  other,  of  speech,  it  was  (as  has  been  observed  else- 
where) long  kept  up  amongst  people  of  simpler  manners,  especially  in 
the  more  solemn  transactions  of  life ;  of  which  those  relating  to  religion 
were  the  chief:  by  reason,  that  significative  actions  make  a  stronger 
and  more  durable  impression  than  words;  as  the  eye  is  a  more  certain 
and  steady  conveyance  of  intelligence  than  the  ear. 

On  the  whole,  the  reader  now  sees,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  intelligible,  or  rational,  than  this  mode  of  religious  worship,  as 
here  explained. 

Ignorance  of  all  this,  and  inattention  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
ancient  times,  have  divided  believers  into  two  parties  on  this  subject. 

One  of  them  holds,  that  the  origin  of  sacrifices  was  by  command  from 
heaven;  the  other,  that  it  sprung  from  superstition,  together  with  many 
the  like  absurd  practices.  The  first  call  this  religious  rite,  mysterious; 
and  so  give  to  heaven  what,  in  their  opinion,  reason  disclaims.  <<  As 
to  the  origin  of  sacrifices,"  says  a  learned  divine,  "  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  conceive  them  to  be  a  human  institution ;  because  we  cannot  give 
any  tolerable  account  of  the  reasons  of  them.^f  A  more  than  tolerable, 
even  a  plain  and  clear  reason,  the  reader  sees  is  now  given.  But  men 
are  always  disposed  to  find  in  themselves  a  standard  for  the  measure  of 
all  things.  However,  admit  sacrijice  to  be  devoid  of  reason;  must 
things,  tiius  circumstanced,  needs  come  from  heaven?  As  if  nothing 
had  ever  entered  into  religion  that  was  of  the  growth  of  superstition! 
What  will  be  the  consequence  of  tims  accounting  for  what  we  do  not 
understand,  but  the  disposing  men  to  think,  that  every  religious  rite, 
though  palpably  absurd,  yet,  if  fancifully  mysterious,  had  that  original  ? 
Another  argument,  which  this  more  orthodox  party  urge  for  their 
opinion,  that  sacrifice  must  needs  be  heavenly  derived,  is,  perhaps, 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxi.  c.  45.  t  Shackford. 
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something  more  plausible,  but  equally  incondusive :  it  is  the  veryearhf 
of9acTific€y  which  rises  as  high  as  the  two  sons  of  Adam.     And,  indeed, 
our  account  of  this  tigntficatwe  (tction  shows,  that  we  can  conceive  no 
time,  after  the  Jully  too  early  for  its  introduction  amongst  men,  ondnr 
the  guidance  and  government  of  ncUural  religion^  as  these  two  brothen 
certainly  were:  besides,  the  defects  of  language,  while  in  its  early  roA- 
ments,  necessarily  occasioned  this  mode  of  intercourse  between  man  and 
his  Maker.     Yet,  notwithstanding,  primeval  use  can  never  prove  taeri' 
fice  to  have  arisen  from  any  other  source  than  the  light  of  naiurai  rw- 
son.     And  if  that  be  sufficient  (as  we  have  shown  it  is)  we  most  needs 
conclude  that  it  arose  from  thence,  when  scripture  is  silent  coocerniiig 
any  other  source.     Especially  since  we  find  that  this  scripture  hath 
carefully  recorded  what  God  immediately,  and  not  nature^  taught  to 
Adam  and  his  family.     Now,  concerning  sacrifice,,  there  is  not  a  single 
word  which  implies  any  such  instruction.     On  the  contrary,  the  mamiar 
in  which  the  story  is  told  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  rite  was  finl 
dictated  by  natural  reason, — ''  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  bat  Csii 
was  a  tiller  of  the  groimd.    And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 
And  Abel  he  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock."* — jlnd  nr  fboceis 
OF  TIME  (says  the  historian)  rr  CAifE  to  pass,  &C.,  words,  which  (in  the 
sequel)  not  only  acquaint  us  with  the  first  sacrificers,  but  in  these,  here 
quoted,  strongly  intimate,  that  the  rite  was  of  human  originaL     Whik^ 
throughout  the  whole  narrative,  we  find  no  mention  of  any  prescribed 
mode  of  patriarchal  sacrifice,  though  Moses  is  most  minute  in  whst 
concerns  the  prescribed  sacrifices  of  the  law.     Doth  not  this  show, 
that  the  first  was  a  voluntary,  uncommanded  worship,  where  the  mode 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  worshipper ;  and  the  latter  a  prescribed 
rite,  where  every  circumstance,  in  the  celebration,  was  to  be  scntpoi- 
ously  observed. 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  to  be  evaded  by  the  confessed  brevity  of  the 
sacred  historian.  For  had  the  original  of  sacrifice  been  prescribed,  and 
directly  commanded  by  the  Deity,  Moses  could  never  have  omitted  the 
express  mention  of  that  circumstance.  The  two  capital  observances  in 
the  Jewish  ritual  were  the  sabbath  and  sacrifices. — To  impress  the 
highest  reverence  and  veneration  on  the  sabbath,  the  historian  is  carefiil 
to  record  its  divine  original  in  these  words — "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh  dav 
God  ended  his  work,  which  he  had  made:  and  he  rested  ox  the 
SEVENTH  DAY  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made:  and  God  bli:^ed 
THE  SEVENTH  DAY,  AND  SANCTIFIED  IT:  bccausc  that  in  it,  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God  created  and  made."!  Now,  who 
can  suppose  that,  had  sacrifice  been  of  divine  original,  Moses  would 
have  neglected  to  establish  this  truth,  at  the  time  that  he  recorded 
the  other?  since  it  was  of  equal  use,  and  of  equal  importance,  with  the 
♦  Gen.  Iv.  2.  i  G«n.  il.  2,  3. 
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other.  I  should  have  said  of  much  greater:  for  the  multifarious  sacri^ 
fiees  of  the  law  had  not  only  a  reference  to  ihe  forfeiture  of  Adam,  but 
likewise  prefigured  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  shall  show 
hereafter. 

The  other  mistaken  extreme,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  is  amongst  those  believers,  who 
hold,  that  although  sacrifice  became,  at  length,  of  divine  right,  yet,  in 
iU  origin,  it  was  but  a  capricious  ordinance  of  human  invention;  con- 
cerning which,  no  rational  or  philosophic  account  can  be  given;  yet, 
having  spread  wide,  and  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  fat  and  lumpish 
■oil  of  superstition,  it  was  suifered,  by  God,  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
Mosaic  institution,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  a  perverse  and 
barbarous  people,  to  whom  many  other  extraneous  rites  (perhaps  irra- 
tional, but  certainly  harmless)  were  indulged. 

And  now,  to  go  on  with  our  history  of  sacrifice.  This  important 
rite,  first  dictated  by  natural  reason,  did  not  long  continue  in  its  ori- 
ginal integrity. 

Of  all  the  customs  in  use  amongst  men,  those  respecting  religion  are 
moet  liable  to  abuse.  For  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear  become  then 
most  inordinate  when  the  mind  is  taken  up  and  occupied  in  the  offices 
of  divine  worship.  At  this  season,  the  sobriety  of  common  sense  is 
often  forced  to  give  way  to  the  extravagance  of  the  imagination.  And 
this  more  especially  must  have  been  the  case  in  those  early  ages,  when 
ondisciplined  reason  was  but  just  projecting  how  to  curb  the  irregular 
•allies  of  enthusiasm. 

Add  to  this,  that  sacrifice  being  a  acenical  rite,  it  was  principally 
fitted  to  strike  the  fancy;  which  delighting  in  paradox  and  mystery, 
would  riot  in  this  enchanted  ground,  till  it  had  lost  sight  of  the  simple 
meaning  of  a  plain  expressive  action,  first  conceived  for  use,  and  con- 
tinued out  of  necessity. 

Under  this  state  of  delusion,  eucharistical  and  propitiatory  sacrifices 
were  soon  imagined  to  receive  their  chief  value  from  the  costliness 
of  the  ofiering;  and  hecatombs  were  supposed  more  acceptable  to 
Heaven,  than  purity  of  mind,  adorned  with  gratitude,  and  humble 
reliance  on  the  Deity. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  philosopliers  and  moralists  might,  from  time 
to  time,  cry  out,  and  ask,  as  they  did,  but  without  being  heard, 

Dicile,  pontifices,  in  sacro  quid  facit  aiirum? 
Quin  damus  id  8U|>eri8,  de  magna  quud  dare  lance 
Moil  possit  inagiii  Messalie  lippa  propa(;o  : 
Compositum  jus,  fasque  animi  sanctosquu  recessui 
Mentis,  et  iiicwtum  guneroso  pectus  lionestto  ? 
Ilu:c  cede,  ut  admoveam  templis,  et  farre  litabo.* 

The  world  went  on  its  train;  and  pomp  of  sacrifice  was  every  where 
preferred  to  the  piety  of  the  offerer. 

But  in  expiatory  sacrifices,  matters  went  still  worse.     For,  in  these, 

•  Pere.  Sat.  II. 
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the  passion  of  feab  being  predominant,  strange  enormities  were  soon 
superadded  to  the  follies  of  the  worshippers. 

In  these,  the  offering  of  the  slain  animal  began,  first  of  all,  tD  be 
vainly  considered  as  a  vicarious  atonement  for  the  ciimes  of  the 
sacrifice^ 

Though,  in  the  purity  of  the  first  institution  of  sacrifioe,  Minkimg  ths 
devoted  animal  was  an  action  naturally  significative;  which  (as  we  said)^ 
when  reduced  to  words,  contained  no  more  than  this  humble  and  ooa- 
trite  recognition — **  I  confisss,  O  my  Grod!  that  I  deserve  death  fiir  my 
transgressions.^ 

Modem  unbelievers,  to  get  to  their  fiivourite  point,  which  was  to  ain%n 
Uie  Mosaic  ritual  for  its  vicarioui  atanemenis,  have  been  very  large  in 
exposing  this  abuse  in  the  offices  of  pagan  or  of  natural  religion,  cor- 
rupted. *<  Right  reason,"  say  they,  **  disclaims  all  such  atoaemeirts} 
and  teaohes>  that  to  secure  pardon  for  our  offences  against  God,  oo 
more  is  required  than  humble  confession  before  the  dmme  of  grass, 
joined  to  a  sincere  purpose  of  amendment;  so  that  aU  the  Moiok,  m 
well  as  pagan  sacrifices,  which  went  on  the  idea  of  a  vicarioui  atont' 
mentf  were  merely  human  inventions  of  firaud  or  superstition. 

But  this  charge  against  the  law  is  founded  either  in  ignorance  or  in 
iU  fiiith.  For  though  it  may  be  true,  that,  by  the  law  of  natmre^  sU 
tiearioui  atonement  by  sacrifice  is  superfluous  and  absurd;  yet,  by  the 
law  ofMo8e$9  it  was  rendered  just  and  rational;  for  though  thbisv 
was  founded,  as  all  God's  revelations  are,  on  natural  religion^  yet  the 
law,  built  thereupon,  is  conceived  on  the  principle  of  a  free  gift,  long 
since  forfeited  by  the  breach  of  the  condition  on  which  it  was  bestowed. 
This  principle,  together  with  the  lase^  intimates  the  reeoverff.  And 
fiirther,  in  the  institution  of  the  rites  of  aacrificey  it  instructs  us  in  the 
means  employed  for  the  recovery ;  means  peculiar,  and  properly  adapted, 
to  the  nature  of  a  free  gift* 

We  have  already  given,  and  shall  further  explain  and  justify,  those 
means  (namely,  the  vicarious  atonement,  in  the  sacrifice  on  thi 
CROSS,  with  its  dependencies),  on  the  grounds  of  natural  reason  and 
religion. 

To  free,  therefore,  the  vicarious  cUonements,  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices, 
from  this  objection  of  our  PHUiOSOPHERS,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  obsen'e 
these  two  things: 

1.  First,  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  types  (and  by  both  the 
dispensations  of  the  law  and  gospel  declared  to  be  so)  of  the  great 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  cross:  so  that  the  justification  of  their  use 
depends  on  their  prototype:  whose  conformity  to  right  reason  and 
equity  will  be  shown. 

2.  But  then,  in  the  second  place,  as  these  tgpes  had  a  moeai.  import.* 
that  is,  bore  a  temporal  sense  likewise,  having  a  relation  to  the  peculiar 
benefits  enjoyed  under  a  theocracy,  and  so,  of  consequence  were  not 
*  See  these  terms  explained  iii  the  sixth  book,  pp.  484,  et  seq.  of  this  Tolmiw. 
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Ijfpes  merely  and  solely  of  things  to  come,  and  to  be  transacted  in  ano- 
ther  system,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  orders  to  their  full  justification 
against  the  objections  of  our  adversaries,  to  show,  that  the  pecuUat 
benefits  given  by  the  law  were  of  the  nature  of  a  fbsb  gift,  like  that 
of  immartaiiiy,  which  was  first  bestowed  on,  and  soon  after  lost  by 
Adam  in  parddise^  and  recovered  by  Jesus  Christ  in  ihe  gospel.  Be- 
tween which  two  dispensations  the  z.aw  came  in  (as  an  intermediate 
revelation),  and  the  benefits  peculiar  to  the  law  (namely,  extraordinary 
ten^fwral  blessings)  were  so  far  of  the  nature  of  the  free  gift  of  im- 
mortality (their  prototype),  as  to  make  the  means  of  reconciliation  for 
the  violated  condition  attendant  on  such  a  gift^  didbrent  from  what  is 
nqnired  for  the  transgressions  which  natural  religion  condemns. 

Thus  have  we  put  a  fkir  end  to  this  formidable  objection,  conc^iv^ 
in  ignorance,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  sacred  volume,  which  contains  the  principles 
wliereon  vicarious  atonements  are  justified,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  at 
the  same  time  instructs  us,  that,  by  the  law  of  NATtTRfi,  a  vitaritnu 
aionemeni  by  sacrifice  is  superstitious  and  absurd. 

Moses,  in  pity  of  his  people  (Whose  idolatry,  during  his  short 
ibience,  had  so  incensed  the  God  of  Israel,  as  to  make  it  apprehended, 
by  their  leader,  that  they  would  be  totally  abandoned,  if  not  instantly 
destroyed)^  transported  with  the  patriot  passion,  aAdI  misled  by  th^ 
piri]ici]^es  he  had  brought  from  Egypt,  concerning  vicAitfous  bevote- 
MXRTS,  tiius  addresses  the  Lord : — "  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt,  forgive 
tlieir  sins:  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou 
ln»t  written."  To  this  the  God  of  Israel  replies  (but  on  the  principles 
6f  his  own  prior  law,  the  law  of  natube  ;  the  ritual  law  being  already 
pfamned,  indeed,  but  not  given  and  received), — "  Whoever  HAtH 
siNHKD  AGAINST  ME,  HIM  wiU  I  blot  out  tf  my  book,'**  As  much  as  to 
say,  "  The  lam  of  nature  allows  not  of  mdatious  atonements ;  but 
ordains  that  the  man  who  transgresseth  shall  himself  bear  the  punish- 
naent  of  his  iniquity ;  a  punishment  which  no  man  deserves  for  the 
fknhs  of  another,  unless  he  be  partaker  of  the  giiilt,  by  joining  in  the 
transgression.'' 

But  self*love,  aided  by  superstition,  made  men  seek  for  pardon  Of 
their  sins  in  the  sufferings  of  others.     When  God  gave  the  late  of 
nature,  he  did  not  permit  his  creatures  to  change  the  mean^  he  had 
ordained  for  pardon  and  reconciliation.     But  when  he  ordained  the 
Mamie  law,  by  which  many  benefits  of  mere  grace,  as  well  as  others  of 
debt,  were  bestowed,  he  might,  for  breaches  in  the  condition  annexed  to 
those  of  mere  grace.  Well  and  equitably  make  the  terms  of  pardon 
different  from  those  he  had  before  established  for  breaches  in  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  those  of  debt. 

Thus  we  see  how  revelation  triumphs ;  while  every  attack  upon  it 
produceth,  in  some  new  discovery  of  the  amazing  wisdom  in  the  vari- 

•  Exod.  XXX.  32,  33. 
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0U8  parts  of  the  dispensatioQ,  some  further  evidence  of  its  tmth  and 
divinity.  We  have  shown  with  what  superior  sagacity,  as  well  as 
indulgence,  many  harmless  practices  of  gentilism  were  introduced  into 
the  Mosaic  ritual.  But  to  manifest  to  the  world  what  use  divine  wis- 
dom can  make  even  of  the  worst  rubbish  of  paganism,  vicAKiout 
SACRIFICES  condemned  by  the  law  of  naturey  as  absurd  and  supersti- 
tious, it  changed,  when  brought  into  the  Mosaic  ritual,  their  very 
nature;  and,  in  that  revealed  system,  made  them  provisionary  and 
reasonable. 

And  now,  again,  to  proceed.  A  deep-rooted  9uper$iiiion  is  always 
spreading  wide  and  more  wide.  When  men,  thus  labouring  under  tbb 
evil,  had  (in  order  to  give  themselves  ease)  gone  so  far  as  to  indulge 
the  fancy  of  a  vicarious  sacrifieey  it  was  natural  for  them,  to  think  of 
enhancing  so  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  cost  and  rarity  of  the  offering. 
And,  oppressed  with  their  malady,  they  never  rested  till  they  had  got  to 
that  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  most  precious  of  aU,  a  humait  sa- 
crifice. Nay,  to  accumulate  the  merit  of  the  service  by  bringing  it  stiD 
nearer  home,  the  madness  did  not  cease  to  rage  till  it  termimted  in 
INFANTICIDE,  or  in  offering  up  to  their  grim  idols  (instead  of  themselves) 
the  CHILDREN  of  their  bowels.  We  learn  from  Sanchoniatham,  in  tkat 
inestimable  fragment  of  antiquity,  translated  by  Phiiobibliusy  that  what 
is  here  collected  from  the  natural  course  of  things,  is  realized  by  fret 
It  was  customary  in  ancient  times,  says  the  fragment,  in  great  amdjmb- 
lie  calamities,  before  things  became  incurable,  for  princes  and  magis- 
trates to  offer  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  avenging  demons,  the  dearest  of  their 
offspring.^  Under  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  high  efficacy  of  this  atomt- 
ment,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  strongest  instincts  of  nature  shouW 
be  subdued,  and  even  their  very  impressions  effaced  in  this  horrid  sarri- 
fice,  when  we  reflect  that  mere  civil  custom,  to  avoid  only  a  probable, 
nay,  but  a  possible,  inconvenience,  was,  in  those  early  times,  of  force 
enough  to  erase,  even  out  of  the  best  cultivated  minds,  the  innate  lort 
of  parents  for  their  children,  and  to  introduce  a  general  practice  of  ex- 
posing tliem,  at  their  birth,  to  almost  inevitable  destruction.  ^Mlat 
power  then  must  this  magic  of  custom  ac(iuire,  when  joined  to  dire 
superstition,  under  the  horror  of  approaching  vengeance,  to  dispose  the 
terrified  supplicant  to  offer  up  his  own  kind  to  avert  it ;  nay,  to  make  all 
sure,  his  own  offspring,  not  only  with  indifference,  but  with  alacrity. 

This  seems  to  have  been  tbe  true  original  of  human  sacrifice  :t  an 
infernal  practice,  which  soon  overspread  the  world,  barbarous  and  civil. 
For  tliat  LOVE  and  fear  of  God,  implanted  in  our  nature  to  improve 
and  perfect  humanity,  do,  when  become  degenerate  by  fanatic  and 
ser>'ilc  passions,  make  as  speedy  a  progress  in  dishonouring  and  debas- 
ing it. 

•  ApiiH  Fii«rb.  rm»p.  Evaiip.  lib.  iv.  p.  15^,^i/«r  ^»  rt!f  v-cXciMr.  !•  rmt  ^yuXm^t 
^iMf  fti¥9wtnmi,  t  Si'tf  uoCr  it,  at  tbe  eiid  of  this  book. 
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From  this  histoby  of  the  origin,  use,  and  abuse  of  sacrifice,  thus 
delivered,  on  the  principles  of  nature  and  reason,  and  verified  by  fact,  I 
have  deduced,  and,  with  the  fullest  evidence,  established  the  following 
truths. 

1.  First,  That  the  mode  of  religious  worship  by  sacrifice,  is  in  it- 
self, A  REASONABIiE  SERVICE. 

2.  Secondly,  That  sacrifice  for  sin  was  a  fit  atonement,  and  reason- 
ably  required  in  the  dispensations  both  of  natural  and  rc'vealed  religiouy 
as  a  proper  means  of  reconciling  sinful  man  to  his  offended  Master. 

3.  Thirdly,  That  this  species  of  it,  which  is  most  open  to  objection, 
the  VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE,  is  founded  in  reason,  when  directed  to  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  systems;  how  abusive  and  absurd  soever,  when 
practised  in  the  offices  of  paganism, 

Nothing  but  this  history  of  sacrifice  could  lay  open  the  way  to  these 
truths:  and  nothing  but  these  truths  could  let  us  into  the  true  system  of 
008PEL  REDEMPTION.  For  till  it  was  shown  that  a  vicarious  atone- 
nsNT,  a  thing  of  the  essence  of  this  system,  is  consonant  to  our  most 
rational  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes ;  it  might  be  thought,  by  those  who 
only  saw  the  abuse,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  genuine  use  of  vicarious 
atonement^  that  our  proving  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  a  reai.  sacri- 
fice, was  only  adding  one  embarrassment  more  in  the  road  of  revela- 
tion, instead  of  removing  (as  was  my  intention)  a  great  many  that  ignor- 
ance hath  laid  across  it* 

But  having  now  obviated  the  Socinian  objection  to  this  species  of 
sacrifice,  we  may  proceed  without  furtlier  impediment  to  establish  this 
capital  principle  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 

THE  CROSS  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  MANKIND. 

I.  Which  will  be  done,  first  of  all,  by  showing  that  ihe  precious  death 
ypon  the  cross  was,  for  many  ages,  prefigured,  and,  in  a  scenical  manner, 

foretold  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  law;  and  more  particularly  and 
circumstantially  by  those  sacrifices  called  piacular  and  vicarious. 

II.  And  secondly,  by  showing  that  this  death  was  kept  in  perpetual 
memory  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  a  sacred  rite,  instituted 
by  the  divine  victim  himself,  on  his  going  to  be  offered ;  this  rite  being  (to 
speak  properly)  nothing  but,  nor  other  than,  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice. 

I.  All  Christian  churches,  even  the  Socinian,  agree  in  this,  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law  served,  amongst  other  uses,  for  types  of  tlie 
death  of  Christ,  particularly  those  sacrifices  called  vicarious,  piacular, 
and  expiatory.  Of  which,  some  prefigured  one  part  of  that  tremendous 
transaction,  and  some  another. — The  victim  burnt  without  the  camp 
foretold  his  sufferings  without  the  city. — The  blood  sprinkled  in  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  by  the  high  priest,  on  the  day  of  expiation,  pre- 
figured our  entrance  into  heaven,  whither  Clirist  prepared  the  way  for 
us  by  his  blood. — The  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  both 
piacular  and  eucharistical,  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  our  Redeemer, 
and  the  universal  benefit  of  his  blood  to  mankind. 
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To  set  tbis  matter  in  the  dearest  light — As  to  the  simple  rite  of  sa- 
CBOiCE,  this  was  not  peculiar  to  Judaism.  It  was  in  uae»  as  we  have 
shown,  from  the  banning.  Nature  dictated  this  symbol  to  all  hsr 
children:  it  being  nothing  else  than  a  species  of  worship,  in  aeiwm  in- 
stead of  yjorda;  so  that  sacrifice  and  religious  warship  were  oonrelatiTe 
and  coeval  ideas.  The  particular  thing  which  Moses  indulged  to  bis 
people,  for  the  hardness  of  their  heariSy  was  that  muUifarious  riimaly  of 
which,  indeed,  sacrifice  makes  a  capital  part. 
Amongst  the  various  causes  of  the  Mosaic  riiualy  the  principal  were  these: 

1.  First,  A  necessity  of  complying  with  those  inveterate  pr^udicei 
(least  liable  to  idolatrous  abuse)  which  a  long  abode  in  Egypt  had  in- 
duced: amongst  the  chief  was  their  attachment  to  sacbifigx;  a  tpeam 
of  divine  worship,  which,  at  this  time,  made  almost  the  whole  of  rrii- 
gion  in  the  Egyptian  world.  These  people  (as  hath  been  observed  be- 
fore) reckoning  up  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  sorts  of  sacrifice. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  to  debar  the  peo]^  froa 
their  too  ready  entrance  to  idolatry,  by  keeping  them  continually  occu- 
pied in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  rites  to  the  God  of  Isbaxl; 
whose  liABCE,  when  lost  in  all  other  places,  was,  by  their  ssr abatioi, 
to  be  preserved  in  the  land  of  Judea,  till  thefidness  of  time  shomid  eeme, 

3.  A  third  was  to  frefigube,  by  these  rites  of  sacrifice,  the  dsatb 
OF  Chbist  ufon  the  Cboss:  for  the  Mosaic  religion  being  the  foundir 
tion  of,  and  preparatory  to,  the  (Christian,  it  was  fit  and  proper  to  con- 
nect these  two  parts  of  God's  moral  dispensation,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  mutual  relation  might,  in  a  proper  time,  become  evident  to  afl 
men.  For  in  two  religions  related  to  each  other,  as  the  meatus  and  tbf 
Ein>,  the  foundation  and  the  sufebstbucture,  nothing  can  be  more 
conformable  to  our  ideas  of  divine  wisdom,  than  its  contriving  some 
ties  which  might  establish  the  knowledge,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  uf 
that  close  relation,  without  immaturely  explaining  the  particulars  of  it 
Now  what  can  be  conceived  more  effectual  for  this  purpose  than  to 
make  the  bites  of  the  one  religion  ttfical,  that  is,  declarative  aad 
expressive  of  the  general  nature  of  the  other. 

These  various  uses  of  sacbifice  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  cannot  but  raise 
our  admiration  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  hath  so  contrived,  that  the 
very  worship  indulged  to  the  Israelites,  in  compassion  to  their  childish 
prejudices,  should  not  only  prevent  the  abuses,  the  natural  effect  of  those 
prejudices  which  led  to  idolatry,  but,  at  the  same  time,  should  estal^i#h 
and  proclaim,  by  means  of  their  typical  representations,  a  strong  and 
lasting  connexion  between  the  two  religions.  Representations  so  appo- 
site to  this  end  and  purpose,  that  all  the  sects  and  parties  in  Christianity, 
how  widely  soever  they  differ  amongst  themselves  in  other  maltcn. 
agree  in  this,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law^  besides  the  other  uses  in  the 
Mosaic  institution,  are  TrpiCAL  of  the  death  o  f  Chbist.*     So  £ir, 

*  See  what  hath  been  said  of  the  lo^cal  and  natural  proprietj  of  typu  and  Mc$m4mry 
9eHtes,  bouk  vi.  beet.  6. 
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W6  fl^y,  aU  the  Quriiitiaii  churches,  even  the  SooiiiiAHy  agree  with  us. 
In  tiiia,  they  differ;  they  pretend,  that  though  the  Jewish  saerifiaes  piw^ 
figured  the  death  of  Christ,  as  ^es  of  it,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  hi$ 
ibolA  was  a  reol  saorifice^  like  the  Jewish.  On  the  contrary,  we  affirm, 
thai  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  show*  that  if  the  type  was  a  real  eaerifice^ 
the  antitype  must  be  so  likewise.  For  (to  enter  a  little  more  particu- 
larly into  this  mode  of  representation)  a  tyfb  differs  from  a  symbol  in 
tbiS)  that  the  type  represents  something /uhir^;  the  symboU  something 
paH  or  presffU* — The  commanded  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  given  for  a 
^fpe;  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  tt/pes.  The  images  of  the  cherubims 
over  the  propitiatory  were  symbols;  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  last  supper 
were  symbols* 

So  far  they  agree  in  their  genus,  that  they  are  equally  befresenta* 
TIDES  (  but  in  their  species,  they  difier  widely. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  symbol  should  partake  of  the  nalure  of  the 
thing  represented:  the  cherubims  shadowed  out  the  celerity  of  angels, 
but  not  by  any  physical  celerity  of  their  own;  the  bread  and  wine 
shadowed  out  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  any  change  in 
the  elements. 

But  types  being,  on  the  contrary,  representations  of  things  future,  and 
so  partaking  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  were  to  convey  information  oon*^ 
ceming  the  nature  of  the  antitypes,  or  of  the  things  represented;  which 
they  could  not  do,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own  nature. 

Hence  we  collect,  that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac,  being  the  com- 
mand to  offer  a  real  sacrifice,  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  thereby 
represented,  was  a  real  sacrifice.  And  the  piacular  and  vicarious  sacri- 
fices of  the  liAw  being  real  sacrifices,  the  death  on  the  cross  was  a  real 
9agrifice  likewise. 

Were  this  otherwise,  the  i^pe,  as  a  type,  would  contain  more  than 
was  contained  in  the  antitype.  An  absurdity,  which  makes  the  shadow 
convey  more  than  the  substance;  when,  by  its  very  nature,  it  should 
convey  less.  On  this  truth,  the  reasoning  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  founded — "  Christ,"  says  the  apostolic  writer,  "  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many.  For  the  law  having  the  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  veby  ikage  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those 
saor^iees,  which  they  offered,  year  by  year,  continually,  make  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect :  for  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered."  * 

The  Jewish  sacrifices  are  here  called  shadows,  not  in  an  absolute, 
but  in  a  comparative  sense.  The  type  is  inferior  to  the  antitype,  just 
as,  in  visible  things,  a  natural  sluidow  is  to  an  artificial  image.  For  the 
typical  sacrifices  of  the  law,  having,  besides  their  property  of  types,  a 
MOBAL  IMPOBT,  (and  not  like  the  typical  sacrifice  commanded  to  be  of- 
fered by  Abraham,  a  mere  shadow  without  any  moral  import)  are 
called  shadows,  not  in  opposition  to  realities  (for  having  a  moral  im- 
port, they  are  realities) ;  but  called  shadows,  only  in  comparison  to  the 

•  Heb.  ix.  28 — x.  1,2.    See  book  vi.  sect.  6. 
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yast  disparity  between  the  virtues  of  the  types  and  the  antiiypey  thus 
explained  and  enforced  by  the  same  inspired  writer — ''  For  if  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unckao, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  ofihejlesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  offered  himself  without  spot  to  Grod,  purge  yomr  eon- 
science  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?* 

Again ;  though,  from  hence,  it  appears  that  these  types  with  the  €mii' 
type  are  occupied  in  the  elucidation  of  the  same  great  subject,  yet  it  will 
not  follow,  that  every  several  type  is  equally  expressive  of  the  antitype. 
Some  of  them  shall  present  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  antitype  than 
others ;  yet  they  do  not  exclude  the  most  imperfect  from  a  share  in  the 
honour  of  so  august  a  representation.  For  though  the  divine  author  of 
the  system  had  ordained,  that  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  ntual,  concerning 
sacrifices,  should  typify  or  prefigure  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ* 
yet  as  those  sacrifices^  at  the  same  time,  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  which,  on  several  occasions,  I  have  expressed  more 
generally  by  the  terms  of  their  bearing  a  moral  import,  it  could  not 
but  be  that  some  would  carry  fainter  and  others  stranger,  shadmti  or 
images  of  what  as  types  they  represented;  just  as  the  various  Jewish 
service,  in  its  moral  nature,  afforded  more  or  less  occasions  of  evidence. 
Thus,  the  type  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  a  more  perfect  representation, 
than  the  type  of  the  victim  burnt  without  the  camp. 

It  might,  and  probably  would  have  been  otherwise,  had  these  types 
borne  no  moral  import,  like  the  command  to  ofier  Isaac,  for  then  nothing 
could  have  hindered  all  the  types  from  being  as  complete  representations 
of  the  antitype  as  that  command  to  Abraham  was;  and  if  nothii^ 
hindered,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  would  have  l>een  done. 

We  have  observed,  that  these  types,  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  were  a  kind 
of  propJiecy  by  action;  in  which  providence  was  pleased  to  manifest  to 
the  world,  the  real  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  re- 
velations. But  this  was  not  all.  The  other  sort  of  prophecy  was  not 
wanting,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  has  commonly  assumed  the  name, 
viz.  the  written  predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Where,  in  a  detailed 
account  of  the  promised  Messiah,  the  principal  part  relates  to  hi» 
death  and  suiferings  on  the  cross,  under  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice.  And 
if,  as  hath  been  pretended,  these  things  relate  to  Jesus  only  in  a  second' 
ary  sense,  and  to  the  Jewish  leaders  in  a  pritnary ;  this  would  only  make 
the  analogy  between  these  two  kinds  of  prediction  more  complete,  and 
the  connexion  between  the  two  religions  more  strong  and  durable.  For 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  though  as  types  they  refer  uUimately  to  Christ, 
yet  as  a  religious  service  not  typical,  they  had,  like  prophecy,  a  prior 
reference  to  the  law.  So  admirable  is  this  coincidence  l)etween  these 
two  sorts  of  prediction.  As  to  the  logical  and  moral  fitness  of  secosp- 
ARY  SENSES,  I  liave  explained  that  matter  at  large  in  the  former  parts 
of  this  work.f 

*  Uttb.  ix.  13,  14.  t  See  book  vi.  Met.  6. 
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Hitherto  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great  sacrifice  on  thb 
CROSS.     And  this  alone  seems  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole.  It  was  not  only  foretold  by  the  types 
and  other  prophecies  of  the  old  Icnoy  but  the  remembrance  of  it  was  per- 
FXTUATEB  by  a  divine  institution  in  the  neiv :  and  an  explanation  of 
this  rite  is  the  last  step  we  shall  take,  to  fix  this  fundamental  article  of 
our  holy  faith. 

In  those  ages  of  the  world,  when  victims  made  a  principal  part  of  the 
religion  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  sctcrijice  was  commonly  followed 
by  a  religious  feast  on  the  thing  offered,  called  a  feast  upon,  or  after^ 
the  sacrifice;  the  partakers  of  which  were  supposed  to  become  partakers 
of  the  BENEFITS  of  the  sacrifice.  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  Jesus  was 
pleased  to  institute  a  feast  of  the  same  kind. — In  order  of  time,  indeed, 
the  feast  naturally  followed  the  sacrifice.  But  in  this  great  atonement, 
where  the  victim,  the  offerer,  and  the  priest,  were  all  one  and  the 
same  person,  t\ie  feast  was,  of  necessity,  to  precede  the  sacrifice. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  recorded,  by  the  evangelists,  in  these 
words : — '<  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat:  this  is  my  body.  And 
he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink 
ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins." — Matt.  xxvi.  26 — 28. 

Now,  to  manifest  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  idea  here  given  of 
this  rite,  let  us  reflect  on  the  precise  time  of  its  celebration. 

As  Jesus,  with  his  disciples  (says  the  text)  was  concluding  the  paschal 
supper,  which  was  a  Jewish  feast  after  the  sacrifice,  his  own  approach- 
ing sacrifice  naturally  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  this  customary  feast. 
But  being  himself  both  the  victim  and  the  offerer,  the  institution  of  this 
rite  must  of  necessity,  as  we  observed,  precede  the  sacrifice. — The  sa- 
crifice on  the  cross  was  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb  ;  and  the  feast 
on  Christ's  sacrifice  was  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  feast  So  that  the 
properest  season  we  can  conceive  for  the  institution  of  the  last  supper, 
was  the  instant  of  time  between  the  celebration  of  the  type,  and  the 
offering  of  the  antitype.  This  time  likewise  corresponded  with  Christ's 
usual  practice,  who  was  wont  to  deliver  his  instructions  by  actions  and 
expressions,  bearing  allusion  to  what  passed  before  his  eyes,  or  present- 
ed itself,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  his  observation.*  These 
considerations  show,  that  the  auction,  in  the  celebration  of  this  rite,  was 
so  strongly  declarative  of  its  nature,  that  had  Jesus  only  broken  the 
bread  and  given  the  cup  in  remembrance  of  himself,  without  adding, 
this  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood,  no  ingenuous  hearer  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt  whether  this  was  designed  by  him  as  a  feast  upon  the  sa- 
crifice.    But  when  to  this  we  add  the  remaining  part  of  the  explanatory 

•  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  I4vS;  where  he  takes  nf»tice 
how  Jesus,  Irom  the  approach  of  harvest — troin  the  lilies  in  bloom — iruni  the  leaves  of  the 
fig-trees  shot  out — from  the  sheep  kept  infolds  near  the  temple  for  sacrifice— Ytta  accuslom- 
ed  to  t&ke  occuion  of  iuculcating  his  spiritual  doctrines  and  precepts. 
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wflffdib  in  Ab  eomearatioii  of  tha  itoimiiti  iiiw  n  mv  b<»t« 
MT  BUKiDNwirkat  u  hen  ooottpdad  tat  heoomm  aIbimI  ■el£«ndML 
.  In  these  Jkatis  ifNMi  jaer|^  the  very  M^f  that  hid  been  oftnd 
wwM  etften  for  the  repait.  Nov»  as  tiie  AmI  MffMr  w«a  to  be  iaeiilileil, 
end  the  rite  firal  oeiehratad,  bt^bre  the  gieet  naiifiee  wo  aelMiljr  eC^ 
fared,  (for  the  raaaon  jut  now  given)  it  waa  on  that  aoeoont  (not  la 
mention  other  reaaoni)  neceaaary  that  aome  symbolie  elem§mia  ahoold  ha 
adMtituted  in  the  pkoe  of  the  «0fy  Ao%  ourf  UoatL  Tlieae  aJfiMrti 
wete  BSBikB  AIP>  wm:  on  thia  oQcaaion  nata^dly,  praperijr,  and  ale* 
gently  caUed,  thi  bopt  ahp  ntooo. 

For  if  the  q>edflc  natnie  of  |he  hfi  iupptr  waa  mfiaii  tfiow  mnr^, 
we  ninat  needa  oonelode^  that  the  divine  inatitiitor  of  the  fiBaat  wobU 
give  all  pofaible  eridenoe  of  ao  important  a  tmth. 

Bat  if  (aa  waa  in  fiMBt  the  caae)  tUa  evidepoe  nmat  ariaa  Aoaa*  and 
out  o(  the  oocaaiony  and  through  the  word$  of  the  inatitntiony  tten  tha 
figorative  torma  of  bodt  and  mxiOD  beeame  neeemaryt  these  only  baiag 
fully  decfauratiTe  of  the  nature  of  the  rito.  And  aa  thia  niado  the  aaa  of 
theae  lamt  to  be  neoeaaary,  ao  the  naoawii^of  theattprodneedtiieiraaw 
andelflganee*  Thia ia  obaervedtbeoauae it haa been naoalamongatpM- 
teatantSy  even  while  they  wore  oppoaing  the  portentona  doe^ine  af 
tSAvaroaTAirTiATion,  *  to  achnowledge,  dther  throogh  ignonnea  oC 
or  inattention  to»  the  specific  nature  of  the  rite»  that  the  figure  of  ie^r 
mtd  blood  woo  extremely  vident  and  forced. 

It  likewise  removea  another  difficulty,  whidi  the  advoeatea  for  a  faaf 
protonoe  throw  in  the  way  of  eonunon  sense.  They  pretend  that,  if  the 
wwds  of  the  institution  were  only  nouEATiva,  the  evangdist  and  St 
Ftol  might,  and  probably  would,  have  changed  the  JigurOf  in  their  nar- 
ratives, five  times  repeated  on  different  occasions;  for  that  no  reaaoa 
can  be  given  of  the  unvaried  use  of  the  same  words,  but  beeanae  thaj 
are  to  be  understood  utsbaixt  ;  and  then  aa  they  were  dedarative  of 
one  of  the  greateat  mysteries  in  religion,  there  was  a  neoeaaity  to  record 
the  very  iermo  employed,  whenever  the  history  of  the  institntion  was 
related.  To  thia,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that,  indeed,  were  the  words 
ooeiJlgm€Uwefyf  and  the  fyuro  only  expressive  of  a  death  conanmo- 
mted,  and  no  more,  as  the  Sodnians  suppose  it  to  be,  it  would  be  but 
reaaonable  to  think,  the  terms  would  have  been  varied  by  one  or  other 
of  the  sacred  writers;  because  it  is  naturd  to  believe,  that  writers  of  so 
diffierent  genius  and  acquirements  in  language  would  not  all  have  the 
same  opinion  concerning  the  use  of  these  precise  terma^  so  aa  to  aatocm 
them  preferable  to  any  other;  aa,  in  fact,  ou  this  idea  of  the  rite^  they 
would  not  be.  But  we  can  by  no  means  allow  their  oonaequoBee^  that 
therefore,  they  are  to  be  understood  uteraixy;  since,  if  we  admit  the 
institution  to  be  of  the  nature  oiafeaH  wpo9^  eaerifito^  there  will  be  the 
aame  necessity  for  the  unvaried  use  of  the  torms,  dthough  they  be 
JiguraHooy  aa  there  wodd  have  been  dthough  they  were  iiOeroL    Foir 

•  8m  nols  H,  St  tht  Md  «r  thii  book. 
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these  preciae  temis  are  as  necessary  to  denote  a  feoMi  upon  BoatifiiBe 
(the  lite  we  contend  for)  as  to  denote  the  sacrifice  itself;  the  enormous 
idea  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

All  this  reasonings  on  the  nature  of  the  institutiouy  from  the  words  of 
the  institutor,  receives  additional  strength  even  from  what  hath  bees 
•exposed  to  invalidate  it,  namely,  the  conclusion  of  them — ^do  this  in 
mxMSMBBAiycB  OF  MB — foT  although  these  words,  when  delivered  alone, 
might  enjoin  no  more  than  a  remembranee  of  a  dead  benefaetoTy  (which 
is  the  sense  the  Soeinians  put  upon  them)  yet,  when  preceded  by — 
9HI8  IB  MY  PODT-*— THIS  IS  MT  BLOOD — they  are  certainly  an  injuncticm 
to  keep  in  remembrcMoe  his  death  and  passion  for  our  bbdbmption.  And 
could  there  be  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice  in  which  that  saerifiee  was  not  to 
be  kept  in  mind? 

It  is  true,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  being  conmmnded  to  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Atiit,  the  command  shows  tiiat  the  celebration  of  this 
feast  was  continually  to  be  repeated,  which  was  not  the  practice  in  the 
pagan  and  Jewish  feasts  after  the  sacrifice.  But,  in  this  particular,  the 
reason  of  the  difference  is  apparent— the  qbbat  sacbificb  itself  (of 
which  the  Jewish  were  ti^pes)  put  an  end  to  that  mode  of  religious  wor- 
sldp  amongst  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

Jewish  and  pagan  oblations  had,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  passing 
and  temporary  virtue.  *'  For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those 
sacrifices,  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect:  for  thbn  would  they  kot  havb  gbased  to  bb 

OFFSBED.*** 

But  the  saoifiee  on  the  gboss  is  the  very  image  or  the  thing  itself; 
and  therefore  has  more  than  a  passing  and  temporary  effect,  it  continues 
operating  till  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  because  it  makes  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect:  we  being  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  once  fob  ALL:f  for  where  remission  of  sins  is, 
there  is  bo  more  offering  for  sin4  It  seemed  expedient,  therefore, 
that  the  operating  virtue  of  this  sacrifice,  offered  once  for  all,  should  be 
continually  set  before  our  minds,  in  repeated  celebrations  of  the  feast 
vpon  it. 

What  hath  been  here  reasoned,  on  the  institution  of  the  last  supper, 
appeared  so  strong  to  a  late  eminent  person,  famous  for  his  Socinian 
notions  on  this  subject,  that  (as  I  have  been  told)  he  used  to  confess, 
that  if  the  death  of  Christ  could  be  proved  to  be  a  real  sacrifice,  the 
last  supper  was  undoubtedly  of  the  nature  of  the  fuist  after  the  saeri'- 
floe.  This  was  said  with  his  usual  address,  to  make  his  reader  overiook, 
and  so  to  neglect,  one  of  the  capital  arguments  for  a  real  scumfioe;  for 
it  insinuates,  that  arguments  for  its  reality  are  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere, 
and  not  in  the  institution  of  this  rite:  whereas  it  is  our  design  to  show, 
that  this  very  rite  of  the  last  supper  constitutes  one  of  the  capital  argu- 

•  Heb.  X.  1,  2.  t  Ver.  10.  t  Ver.  18. 
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nente  fbr  the  reality  of  the  Husrifioe  itadL  And,  theraforei  ki  ut  oov 
go  on  with  it. 

We  have  seen  what  may  be  natonllyy  and,  indeed,  what  miMt  be 
'  neeetaarily,  concluded  from  this  part  of  the  evangelic  history  of  the  in- 
stitntion  of  the  Uker  suFFSSy  concerning  Christ's  design  therein. 
.  Let  us  see  next  what  may  be  collected  of  St  Paul*s  sense  conoemiag 
.the  same;  who,  although  occasionally,  yet  hath  at  large  spoken  of  the 
jiature  of  the  UkBT  suitxb* 

.  And  here  we  shall  find,  that  from  this  very  sari  o/fiasi  (which  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  it  plainly  alluded  to)  St  Paul  expressly  dnws 
a  comparison;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  the  riiSy 
informs  us  of  the  end  and  purpose  of  those  ySMUlt  upoH  saerifies. 

It  is  in  that  place  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  re» 
proves  the  proselytes  to  Christianily  for  the  idolatrous  practice  of  sitting 
with  the  gentiles,  in  their  feasts  upom  saer^eSf  and  eating  of  the  meaU 
that  had  been  ofiSered  to  idds. 

His  words  are  these — **•  I  speak  as  to  wise  men;  judge  ye  what  I  my. 
The  eup  of  Messing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  coMMumroir  of  thi 
BLOOD  OF  Chbist?  The  bread  which  we  breah,  is  it  not  the  coMMunoi 
OF  THB  BODY  OF  Christ  ?  For  wc  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one 
body:  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.  Behold  Israel  after 
the  flesh:  are  not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  partakers  of  the  ahsr: 
What  say  I,  then?  Tlkai  an  idol  is  ai^  things  or  thai  thai  whidk  it 
qffered  to  idols  is  any  thitigf  But  I  say,  that  the  things  which  the  gen- 
tiles sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God:  and  I  would  not 
that  you  should  have  fellowshif  with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cop 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils:  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord*i 
table,  and  of  the  table  of  devils/'* 

The  apostle  here  professeth  to  write  to  these  Corinthians,  under  their 
•  own  assumed  character  of  wise  men*  And,  though,  perhaps,  he  useth 
the  term  a  little  ironically^— a«  wise  in  their  own  conceit^ — to  reprove 
the  divisions^  before  objected  to  them,  yet  the  logical  inference,  drawn 
from  au  appeal  to  men  of  such  a  character,  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  the 
sarcasm  under  which  it  is  conveyed.  My  meaning  is,  we  may  fairiy 
conclude,  that  St  Paul's  reasoning  is  such  as,  in  his  opinion,  wise 
would  not  disdain  to  weigh ;  and  so  regularly  conducted,  that  wise 
would  acknowledge  to  be  of  force.  In  a  word,  pursued  with  that  science 
and  exactness,  which  leaves  no  room  for  the  pretence  of  its  having  a 
loose,  popular,  or  inaccurate  meaning. 

Whence  we  may  collect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  cup  of  blessing  is 
not  merely  a  general  commemoration  of  a  dead  benefactor^  but  princi- 
pally a  commemoration  of  the  j>eatb  and  passion  of  that  betuf actor. 
It  is  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ;  an  expression,  as  we  have 
shown,  of  the  utmost  elegance  to  denote  a  feast  upon  sacrifice. 

The  inference  which  the  apostle  draws  from  it,  puts  his  meaniBg  out 

•  1  C«r.  X.  IS— SI. 
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of  question — For  me  being  manpy  says  he,  are  one  bread,  and  one  body; 
for  me  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread;  i.  e.  Our  being  partakers 
of  one  bready  in  the  communion^  makes  us,  of  many  (which  we  are  by 
nature),  to  become  (by  grace)  one  body  in  Christ.  This  inference  is 
manifestly  just,  if  the  rite  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon  sacrifice ; 
for  then  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  unites  the  re- 
eeivers  into  one  body,  by  an  equal  distribution  of  one  common  benefit. 
But  if  it  be  merely  the  commemoration  of  a  dead  benefactor,  it  leaves 
the  receivers  as  it  found  them ;  not  one  body,  incorporated  by  a  common 
benefit,  but  many  separate  individuals,  professing  one  common  faith. 

The  apostle  having  thus  represented  the  last  supper  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  feast  upon  sacrifice,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to 
iheir  own  conceptions  of  it — the  cup  of  blessing,  is  it  not  the  communion  f 
&c — the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion?  &c.  He  then 
endeavours  to  convince  them  of  the  impiety  of  their  behaviour,  from  the 
nature  of  those  feasts,  as  it  was  understood  both  by  Jews  and  gentiles; 
who  alike  held,  that  they  who  eat  of  the  sacrifices  were  partakers 
OF  the  altar:  t.  e,  had  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice.     But  what  had 

• 

these  eaters  of  the  things  sacrificed,  in  common  with  the  partakers  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  last  supper,  if  this  supper  was  not  sl  feast  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  sacrificial  feasts  ?  If  the  three  religious  feasts, 
pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  had  not  one  common  nature,*  how  could 
the  apostle  have  inferred  that  this  intercommunity  was  absolutely  incon- 
sistent?— Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils. 
For  though  there  might  be  impiety  in  the  promiscuous  use  of  pagan  and 
Christian  rites ;  yet  the  inconsistency  arises  from  their  having  one  com- 
mon nature,  which,  springing  from  contrary  originals,  destroys  one 
another's  efiects.  The  reasoning  stands  thus — Those  who  eat  of  the 
sacrifice,  are  partakers  of  the  altar,  that  is,  are  partakers  of  the  benefits 
of  the  sacrifice.  These  benefits,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  were  con- 
firmed by  a  pact  or  convention  between  the  sacrificer  and  his  God. 
They  who  eat  in  the  feast  on  that  sacrifice  are  partakers  of  the  supposed 
benefits  of  the  sacrifice,  and,  consequently,  are  parties  to  the  federal 
rites  which  confirmed  those  benefits:  so  that  the  same  man  could  not, 
consistently  with  himself,  be  partaker  of  both  tables,  the  Lord's  table 
and  that  of  devils. 

This  argument,  St  Paul  urges  on  the  wise  men,  whose  practice  he  is 
here  exposing.  And  we  see,  it  turns  altogether  on  the  postulatum 
agreed  on,  "that  the  last  supper  is  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon  sacrifice." 

Now,  if,  instead  of  this  idea,  we  substitute  that  other  of  the  Socinians, 
That  the  last  supper  is  a  mere  commemoration  of  a  dead  benefactor,  all 
the  force  of  this  reasoning  disappears  and  vanishes.  For,  although  a 
reasonable  man  cannot  execute  two  federal  conventions,  which  destroy 
one  another  (the  inconsistency  here  charged  upon  the  Corinthians),  yet 
he  might  celebrate,  without  absurdity,  though  not  without  impiety,  a 

*  See  note  I,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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fUknti  rite  in  one  rdigioii»  vld  •  bve  teamahimaeg  df  a 
banefiiotor  in  aoothflTk 

Fniih«r^  the  nm«  aposfby  in  omteeting  anoiter  abdM  in  the  ci<lthai> 
tion  of  the  Zonf  #  mpper^  ttkm  oceariota^  ooee  igidUt  to  deckia  Aft 
HAihTBB  of  dBBholy  ritap^IfiaCorinthiaBfl^aaifiptitBliytlienettd^ 
Wy*  bad  been  goiUy  of  eating  tlw  hnad  and  whm  In  a  vevy  Indewt 
Banned,  confounding  it  with  the  eonvlTiai  doings  in  tiieir  ordinafjr  te* 
paits;  where  charity  and  tobtiety  lad  been  too  often  violated.  TUl 
indty  behaTioiTy  by  foch  an  indiaoriminate  cdebrationy  the  qioatle  eaHl 
the  being  ^aO^  o/ <Aa  M^  mcl  Uaod  of  Cftf^r  a  charge  iau^^ 
eaaggerated^  werethelaataapper  aawre  eoiiaiwaitfmlfen  tfm  dmihmt' 
faUOT.  The  Gotinthialis^d  not  mahe  a  fit  diitiactioa  between  thei^MM 
flrdinaryfbodandtheireatinganddrinking^iiMinof3f^d>  ^^OBmwid^kmk 
TUt,  without  donbtf  war  a  high  indeoonim;  yet,  to  rank  aoiA  deWnqiajiii 
with  the  mmrderen  of  ike  Laihd^fH^  is  a  aererity  in  whidk  we  eaa  aae 
neither  juaUoe  in  the  aeliteiioe,  nor  propriety  in  the  tenae  of  it  Bat 
kt  ua  only  aiqipoae  (wlnt  we  haye  indeed  proted),  that  St  Paid  leganl- 
ed  the  laat  sapper  as  a  foasi  ypom  taer^M^  that  is,  a  rite  tki  whleh  As 
benefits  of  Christ^  death  and  passion  were^  in  a  oertnn  wanu&t^  mm- 
▼eyed,  in  a  proper  ceiebralion,  thua  impionsly  abused)  and  theaths 
charge  ia  fidrly  and  jnady  made  oat  The  profimation  of  awli  a  rite 
waa,  indeed,  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  CriBM  of  hb  ttnndererS)  Si  tm 
forth  as  it  raidered  Iris  death  ineflbetod  to  die  partieipantsi  and  thsie- 
fore  properly  compared  to  the  prodigioos  enormity  of  that  impiote  act 

Such  then^  I  preaome,  ia  tlie  true  nature  of  tiie  Lonn'a  tnsrrtOL  -  Aad 
were  the  acQustiiig  an  exact  notion  of  it  a  matter  of  mere  specnlatloa,  I 
should  have  beoi  much  shorter;  and  have  left  the  discussion  of  it  (under 
the  simple  idea  of  a  religious  custom  of  Christian  antiquity)  to  the 
ecdeaiastical  historian* 

But  the  institution  abounds  with  important  consequenoesi,  in  support 
of  the  catholic  doctrine,  which  I  here  pretend  to  illustrate  and  conflrm. 
For,  if  ike  laH  mppet  he  afottei  mpom  emdr^ke^  the  unavoidable  conae- 
quence  isy  that  eAe  death  of  Ckriet  was  a  read  eaer^ke.  It  being  the 
highest  absurdity  to  believe,  that  a  rite  was  instituted  on  the  soppodtioa 
of  a  real  saer^cey  and  to  keep  such  sacrifice  in  perpetual  memory,  and 
yet  that  no  real  sacrifice^  thus  commemorated,  ever  had  exiateDoe;  bat 
oaly  the  ekmeUno  of  one,  under  a  figure  of  speech. 

And  now  it  is  high  time  to  call  again  upon  the  SociNiAHa  to  ^nmwmi^ 
and  review  this  whole  matter. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  unanimously  and  invariably  caD 
the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  a  sacuifigb.  To  this  the  SonntASs 
reply,  '<We  confess,  indeed,  that  thoae  writers  do  thus  unilbmiiy 
qualify  the  death  of  Christ  But  their  ]rfirasedogy  abounds  with  FimmA- 
Ti  VE  TsaMS ;  and  the  word  sacbifice  is  phdnly  and  eminently  of  tMs 

number When  the  death  of  Christ,  so  highly  beneffeial  to 
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kind,  was  the  subject  of  their  discourse^  they  could  not  eilforoe  the 
value  of  those  benefits  so  intelligibly  and  strongly  amongst  men^  wh6 
had  been  taught  to  conceive  that  the  highest  benefits  were  conveyed  by 
the  tremendous  rite  of  sacbificb.  But  that  this  was  all  which  those 
writers  meant,  when  they  called  Christ's  death  a  sACitiFtcE,  appears 
from  hence,  that  sacrifice,  whatever  original  it  had,  soon  became,  in 
practiee^  a  superstitious  and  an  irrational  rite ;  and  gloried  in  an  efiicacy 
which  right  reason  disavows,  namely,  a  vicarious  atoii^ment  ;  brought 
indeed,  by  Moses,  together  with  other  pagan  rites,  into  the  law,  ott 
account  of  the  hardness  of  heart  amongst  those  with  whom  their  leader 
had  to  deal."  This,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  hath 
had  its  effisct,  to  the  discredit  of  the  doctrine  of  ImBSiiPTioN,  on  thosd 
men,  and  on  others,  as  ignorant  of  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  sacri<^ 
ncB  as  themselves. 

To  remove  these  objections  to  a  doctrine  so  essential  to  our  faith)  iii 
the  reason  why  I  have  been  so  large  in  proving, 

1.  First,  from  the  origin  and  nature  of  bacrifIcb,  that  it  is  a  itifiA- 
soNABiiE  sRiivtas. 

a.  Secondly,  that  a  ntABiovs  ATOlTEMSNt,  how  much  soever  dis- 
claimed by  natural  religiony  is,  in  the  Jewish  sacrijiees  and  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christy  a  proper  atonement;  and  may  be  justified  on  the 
surest  principles  of  reason. 

3.  Thirdly,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  hiv  were  tyi^cal  of  the  greAt 
sacrifice  of  Christ. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  were  it  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  writere,  in  their 
history  of  Christ's  death  and  passion,  to  represent  it  as  a  real  sacrI* 
FiCE,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  they  could  convey  that  meaning  in 
more  expressive  terms  than  in  those  which  they  have  employed. 

5.  And  lastly,  that  Christ's  death  and  passion  was^  by  himself,  ordained 
to  be  perpetually  commemorated;  by  a  rite  which  declares  that  death 
could  be  no  other  than  a  real  sacrifice* 

When  the  Sooinians,  I  say,  have  well  considered  all  this,  they  may 
be  asked,  with  propriety,  and  modesty,  whether  it  can  be  believed  by 
any  reasonable  man,  that  all  this  apparatus  was  provided  for,  and  be^ 
stowed  upon,  a  biere  piouRE  of  speech?  Or  whether  they  deserve 
the  title  they  give  themselves,  of  being  the  only  rational  interpreters  of 
scripture,  who  can  suppose  such  a  perversion  of  order,  in  the  divine 
economy,  as  that  it  should  dignify  a  mere  figure  of  speech  with  pre- 
ceding TYPES,  and  a  following  festive  institution  ;  things,  most  im- 
proper for  this  service ;  and  only  fitted  to  mislead  us  in  our  notions  and 
conceptions  concerning  this  capital  doctrine  of  our  holy  religion  ? 

We  have  now,  it  is  presumed,  settled  the  true  specific  nature  of 
the  death  of  Christ ;  and  having  before  spoken  largely  of  its  end,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  effects  of  it. 

They  are  comprised  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the  words,  redsmption 
and  justification. 
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ibdlM^p^tOM  respecU  the  price  pud  by  Jb8U8 
nal  li£d ;  ^ndjuHifioaiiaHy  the  acoq>tance  of  that  price  b j  God  tbb  Fatbxb. 

From  these  two  terms  school  divines  coined  a  third,  namelyy  saiu- 
FACTION ;  which  carries  in  it  the  ideas  of  a  debt  paid  and  actfapfaA 

The  disputes  amongst  divines  concerning  the  sense  and  pfoprietj  of 
iheteitmayredempiiimBndaionemeiU^juttifi^^ 

been  endless,  and  the  confusion  attending  them  inexplicable;  diie^ 
occasioned  by  all  parties  mistaking  their  ground^  and  arguing  on  the 
principles  of  natusai.  law,  when  they  should  have  had  recourse  to  the 
UBVXALED,  as  uow  explained. 

But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  Lifb  and  immobtautt  is,  throoglioat 
the  New  Testament,  conudered  as  a  free  gift;  called  so  in  express 
words  by  St  Paul;  ^^  But  not  as  the  affhrnce^*'  says  he,  ^so  also  is  the 
FKBS  GIFT.***  Yet,  we  know,  a  large  price  was  paid  for  it.  And  thi% 
likewise,  the  same  apostle  agrees  to,— -^'  We  were  bought,"  says  hs^ 
**  with  a  price.'^t  And  St  Peter,  speaking  of  certain  heretics,  says»  Ikf 
denied  ike  Lord  thai  bought  themJ^  And  St  F^  again  calls,  what  ke 
had  just  before  entitled  a  fbeb  gift^-^a  pubchased  fo88B88ion.§ 

To  dear  up  this  matter,  and  to  reconcile  the  apostle  to  lunisd(  wko 
certainly  was  neither  defective  in  natural  sense,  nor  in  artificial  logic,  let 
us  once  again  remind  the  reader,  that  life  and  immariaiii^^  bestowed  oa 
Adam  in  paradise,  was  a  fbeb  gift,  as  appears  from  the  histocy  of  kis 
creation.  As  a  free  gifi^  it  was  taken  back  by  the  donor,  when  Adm 
fell;  to  which  resumption,  our  original  natural  rights  are  not  sulject; 
since  natural  religion  teacheth,  that  sincere  repentance  alone  will  rein- 
state us  in  the  possession  of  those  rights,  which  our  crimes  had  suspend- 
ed. So  that  when  this  free  gift,  forfeited  by  the  Jirat  Adam,  was  re- 
covered by  the  second^  its  nature  continuing  the  same,  it  must  still  remain 
9ijT€e  gift;  a  gift  to  which  man,  by  and  at  his  creation,  had  no  claim;  a 
gift  which  natural  religion  did  not  bestow. 

But,  if  misled  by  measuring  this  revealed  mystery  of  human  reden^ 
tion,  by  the  scanty  idea  of  human  transactions,  where  a  free  gift  and  a 
purchased  benefit  are  commonly  opposed  to  one  another,  yet  even  here 
we  may  be  able  to  set  ourselves  right;  since,  with  regard  to  man,  the 
character  of  a  ftree  gift  remains  to  immortality  restored,  For  the  price 
paid  for  forfeited  man,  was  not  paid  by  him,  but  by  a  Redeemer  of 
Divine  extraction,  who  was  pleased,  by  participating  of  man*s  nature,  to 
stand  in  his  stead.  Hence  the  sacred  writers  seeing,  in  this  case,  the 
perfect  agreement  between  a  fbee  gift  and  a  fubcuasxd  fossessiox, 
sometimes  call  it  by  the  one,  and  sometimes  by  the  other  name* 

CHAP.  HI. 

So  much  for  the  means  of  recovering  what  was  lost  by  jAdam^s 
gression. 
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In  the  entrance  on  this  subject,  I  cautioned  tlie  reader  to  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  means  of  recovering  a  lost  benefit,  and  the 
CONDITION  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  benefit,  when  recovered,  as 
two  different  things,  to  be  separately  considered,  and  in  their  order. 

With  regard  to  the  means  (already  explained  at  large),  it  hath  been 
shown,  that  they  were  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  at  God*s  good  pleasure  to 
appoint;  unrestrained  by  any  thing  he  had  established  in  the  general 
system  of  his  moral  government  of  man. 

These  means,  had  not  our  holy  religion  revealed  them,  could  not, 
otherwise,  have  been  known. 

They  were  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  his  ever  blessed  Son,  medi" 
ating  for  us. 

And  now,  man  being  restored  to  his  forfeited  inheritance,  the  secure 
possession  of  it  still  depended,  as  it  did  in  the  original  grant,  on  the 
performance  of  a  condition. 

We  have  already  shown,  why  that  first  condition  was  the  observance 
of  a  positive  command.  Which  reasoning,  if  it  have  any  force,  proves, 
that  the  new  condition^  annexed  to  tlie  recovered  blessing,  must  be  the 
observance  of  a  tositive  command  likewise. 

Immobtality,  as  hath  been  shown,  was  a  free  gift,  as  well  when 
recoceredj  as  when  originally  given;  which  might  be  bestowed,  or  re- 
covered when  forfeited,  on  what  condition  the  Divine  Donor  should  be 
pleased  to  annex  to  it. 

Nay,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  whole  economy,  we  shall  find  it 
could  not  well  be  given,  or  restored  when  lost,  on  any  other  condition 
tL^in  the  observance  of  a  positive  command^  since  the  performance  of 
MORAL.  DUTY  was  the  condition  already  appropriated,  by  natural  religion^ 
to  the  procurement  of  God's  favour. 

It  is  true,  had  immortality  not  been  a  free  gift,  but  what  man  had 
a  right  to,  on  his  creation,  while  under  the  government  of  natural  re- 
ligioHy  the  condition  annexed  to  immortality  might  have  been  tlie  per- 
formance of  moral  duty. 

And  indeed,  those  who  so  far  mistake  immortality  as  to  esteem  it  a 
right,  inherent  in  our  nature,  contend  strongly  for  the  condition's  being 
of  a  moral  kind;  and  that  the  command — not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  good 
and  evily  enjoined  to  man  in  Paradise,  is  so  to  be  understood,  though 
delivered  imder  the  cover  of  an  allegory. 

But  besides  the  reason  given  to  evince  this  mistake,  another  arises 
from  the  sacred  writer's  not  explaining  this  pretended  allegory:  for 
where  an  allegory  contains  a  precept  respecting  the  whole  of  moral 
duty,  it  can  never  be  too  plainly  nor  fully  delivered.  There  would  be 
none  of  this  necessity  if  botii  the  first  and  second  condition  of  immortal 
life  were  of  a  positive  nature,  though  delivered  in  allegoric  terms  which 
spoke  for  themselves ;  for  then  the  chief  use  of  an  interpretation  had 
been  little  more  than  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity. 

Allow,  therefore,  the  reasoning  here  offered  to  explain  the  nature  of 
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the  condition  annexed  to  the  free  gift  (when  first  given,  and  when,  after 
forfeiture,  restored)  to  be  solid  and  convincing,  and  it  opens  to  us  the 
abundant  goodness  of  our  Maker;  who,  that  the  possession  of  this  re- 
covered blessing  might  be  no  longer  precarious  (as  it  was  when  first 
bestowed,  on  the  condition,  to  do  or  to  forbear  doing),  was  graciously 
pleased  to  change  one  positive  command  for  another;  and,  instead  of 
something  to  he  done,  hath  now  required  of  us  something  to  be  be- 
lieved. From  henceforth  the  free  gift  of  immortality  is  becon>e  more 
permanent  and  certain :  a  grace,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  netc  du- 
pensation  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  and  expect:  whereby  immobtal 
LIFE  under  the  gospel,  like  the  favour  of  the  Deity  under  natmral 
religion,  is  now,  when  forfeited,  to  be  regained  by  repentance. 

So  much  reason,  order,  and  beauty  is  seen  in  the  various  parts  of  God's 
moral  government  of  man,  when  compared  and  explained  by  one  another. 

The  new  condition,  as  we  say,  is  faith  in  the  Redeemer;  or  our 
owning  and  receiving  him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  by  whom  alone  we 
are  to  receive  that  salvation,  procured  for  us  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself 
on  the  cross. 

And  now,  we  begin  to  have  some  reasonable  notion  of  that  great  and 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  that  faith  alone  jdstifieth, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  the  sole  condition  of  recovering  the  possession  of 
what  we  lost  by  Adam. 

This  great  truth,  though  made  the  foundation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesiis, 
yet  (its  reason  lying  hid,  or  not  carefully  sought  for,  and  the  little  of  it 
that  was  seen  being  horribly  abused)  believers,  as  well  as  unheliitrrs^ 
have,  too  generally,  concurred  in  condemning,  as  absurd  in  speculation, 
and  fanatical  and  hurtful  in  practice.  But  the  divine  who  hath  carefuUy 
studied  the  nature  of  God's  moral  or  religious  dispensations,  throughout 
all  their  parts,  will  be  easily  disposed  to  rest  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
cause  on  the  reasonableness,  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity  of  this 
capital  principle. 

We  have  now  shown,  1st,  That  life  and  immortality  is,  in  its 
nature,  a  free  gift  ;  and  that  holy  scripture  always  represents  it  under 
this  idea:  2d1y,  That  the  benefit,  which  natural  religion  informs  us  we 
have  to  expect  from  our  great  Master  is,  simply,  a  reward  for  well- 
doing: a  reward,  indeed,  which  will  be  abundant;  for  though  we  be  r/n- 
prqfitabie  servants,  yet  is  he  a  most  bountiful  Master.  But  abundaxt 
and  ETERNAL  belong  to  different  systems. 

Man,  from  his  creation,  to  his  entrance  into  Paradise,  ii-as,  as  hath 
been  shown,  subject  to  the  law  of  natural  religion  only.  From  thence- 
forth, to  his  expulsion  from  paradise,  revealed  religion,  superinduced  to 
the  natural,  was  to  be  his  guide:  whereby,  to  God's  favour  (the  sanc- 
tion of  natural  religion)  was  added  immortality  (the  sanction  of  the 
revealed;)  not  on  condition  of  his  observance  of  moral  duties ;  for  that 
waa  the  condition  of  God's  favour  under  natural  religion ;  but  on  con- 
dition of  his  obedience  to  a  positive  command. 
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But  who  are  they,  who,  on  the  recovery  of  the  free  gift  of  immortality, 
are  qualified  to  claim  it?  Certainly  none  but  those  who  are  already  en- 
titled to  Momi  reward  by  the  religion  of  nature  ;  which  religion  accom- 
panies the  revealed  throughout  all  its  various  dispensations:  and  on 
which,  they  are  all  founded. 

But  to  make  this  great  principle  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
still  more  clear,  let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  all 
to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  immortality  were  offered,  on  the  condition 
oifaiih  in  Jesus,  had  been  moral  or  virtuous  men ;  and,  on  that  account, 
eniitled  (as  natural  religion  teacheth)  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  an 
abundant  reward;  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  faith  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  condition  of  good  works,  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  the  very 
thing  which yi«/j/i^<f,  or  entitled  to  life  everlasting? 

But  are  good  works,  theiefore,  of  no  use  in  the  Christian  system?  So 
far  from  that  impiety,  good  works  are  seen,  by  this  explanation,  to  be 
of  the  greatest  avail ;  as  they  render  men  the  only  capable  subjects  of 
this  justification  which  fa  itu  alone  procures. 

This  is  the  true  use  and  value  of  works  with  regard  to  faith  ;  and 
greater  cannot  be  conceived.  Hence  it  appears,  that  jostifyino  faith 
is  so  far  from  excluding  good  works,  that  it  necessarily  requires  them. 
But  how?  Not  as  sharing  in  that  justification;  but  as  procuring  for 
us  a  title  to  God's  favour  in  general,  they  become  the  qualification  of 
that  inestimable  reward,  revealed  by  the  gospel,  to  be  obtained  by  faith 

ALONE. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  by  a  familiar  instance:  suppose  a  British 
monarch  should  bestow,  in  free  gift,  a  certain  portion  of  his  own  do- 
nuiins*  upon  such  of  his  subjects  who  should  perform  a  certain  service, 
to  which  they  were  not  obliged  by  the  stated  laws  of  that  society  under 
which  they  lived;  it  is  evident,  that  the  performance  of  this  last  engage* 
tnent  only  would  be  the  thing  which  entitled  them  to  the  free  gift:. 
although  that  which  gave  them  a  claim  to  protection,  as  subjects,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  property,!  acquired  by  observing  the  terms 
of  the  contract  between  subjects  and  sovereign,  was  the  necessary  quali* 
fication  to  their  claim  of  the  free  gift;  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  this  gift  was  intended  for  rebels  and  traitors,  or  for  any  but 
good  and  faithful  servants  of  the  king  and  community. 

This,  I  presume,  is  the  true,  as  it  certainly  is  the  only  consistent  ex- 
planation, which  hath  been  hitherto  given  of  justification  by  faith 
ALONE.  Well,  therefore,  might  St  Paul  reprove  the  ignorance  or  license 
of  certain  of  his  converts  at  Rome,  in  his  question  (wliich,  under  his 
authority,  we  have  asked  before)  Do  we  then  malic  void  the  law 
through  paith?     God  forbid/     Yea,  we  establish  the  law.J 

"But  how,"  it  may  be  asked,  "is  the  law  of  works  estakll<5hei>  by  the 

*  To  which  immortality  may  be  well  compareH. 

^  To  which  the  reward  oHered  by  tmiural  relijiun  may  be  well  compared. 

I  Rom.  iii.  31. 
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Christian  doctrine  o^  faith?  For  by  the  law  of  works,  the  apostle 
could  mean  no  other  than  the  law  of  nature;  he  having  again  and  again 
told  us,  the  law  of  Moses,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  of  nature,  was 
abolished  by  the  law  of  Christ."  I  answer,  this  law  of  fvorks  was  in- 
deed ESTABLISHED,  and  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  by  the  doctrine 
of  faith,  as  these  works  are  the  very  foundation  of  justifying  faith  ;  the 
qualification  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  that  faithy  viz.  life 

AND  IMMORTALITY. 

But  further,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  on  this  important  subject,  (if  the 
wisest  provisions  of  heaven  could  have  prevented  the  eflfects  of  haman 
perversity,  without  violating  freedom  of  will)  God  was  pleased  to  send 
John  the  Baptist,  as  the  forerunner  of  his  blessed  Son,  to  proclaim 
and  REPUBLISH  this  great  principle  of  natural  religion,  pardon  on  re- 
pentance— Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  •  A 
necessary  call  to  procure  subjects  to  this  new  kingdom,  just  ready  to 
be  erected,  where  life  and  immortality  was  to  be  obtained  by 
faith;  but  suck  a  faith  as  is  founded  on  those  works  which  natural  reli- 
gion requires  to  be  performed;  or,  when  neglected,  the  omission  or 
transgression  to  be  atoned  for  by  repentance. 

This  shows  the  extreme  folly  of  what  hath  been  asserted  by  certain  of 
our  unwary  friends,  and  echoed  back  to  us  by  the  enemies  of  our  holy 
faith,  that  the  gospel  itself  is  only  a  republication  of  the  reli- 
gion OF  nature;  whereas,  it  now  appears,  that  the  whole  of  this 
republication  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  republication  of  one  great 
principle  of  natural  religion,  viz.  pardon  on  repentance ;  and  this,  as  the 
foundation  of  (and  in  order  to  introduce  and  render  effectual)  our  faith 
IN  Christ,  the  great  principle  of  the  revealed. 

To  proceed.  It  is  with  regard  to  John's  character  of  a  preacher  of 
moral  righteousness,  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  that  Jesiis  says 
of  him, — "  Amongst  them  that  are  born  of  women  hath  not  risen  a 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist:  notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he:*'f  tliis  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  greater,  he  says,  titan  John,  i.  e.  greater  in  office.  John 
only  proclaimed  and  republished  that  great  principle  of  natural  religion, 
— the  doing  works  meet  for  repcntance,\  Whereas  the  disci[)les  of 
Jesus  were  tlie  promulgators  of  the  efficacy  of  revealed  religi<m  —  sav- 
iN<i  faith — greater  in  their  spiritual  gifts  and  graces.  They  worked 
miracles,  John  worked  no  miracle.  The  reason  is  obvious:  miraclks 
are  the  necessary  credentials  of  men  sent  by  God  to  promulge  a 
nerv  reveUuhn,  The  preaching  up  of  natural  religion  (which  i»a5 
John's  office)  needed  none  of  these  credentials :  its  truth  having  bet^n 
engraved  in  the  breasts  of  every  one,  when  God  created  man  in  his  otcn 
image. 

But  this  is  not  all.     The  better  to  secure  this  natural  foundation  <»f 
SAVING  FAITH,  Jcsus  himself,  in  his  entrance  on  his  ministry,  thought 
•  Mat.  ii.  2.  t  Mat.  xi.  11.  %  AcU  xxvi.  SO. 
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fit  to  repeat  and  confirm  the  mission  of  John;  and  in  the  very  words  of 
hia  forerunner — repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  *  On 
this  account,  I  suppose,  it  was  that  Herod,  hearing  that  a  new  prophet 
was  just  arisen,  who  began  his  ministry  like  John,  with  preaching  re- 
peniance^  because  the  kingdam  of  heaven  uhis  at  hand,  mistook  him  for 
John  risen  from  the  dead;  and  being  alarmed  at  the  name  of  kingdom^ 
joined  to  the  report  of  miracles,  now  first  performed  by  him,  concluded, 
he  was  returned  to  life,  with  the  accession  of  new  powers :  Herod,  I  say, 
in  his  fright,  cries  out, — ''  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded,  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  thebefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves 
in  him."  |  A  natural  sentiment  on  tliis  occasion.  For  cruelty,  in  its 
suspicions,  commonly  adds  terror  to  superstition. 

Yea,  further,  when  Jesus  first  sent  out  his  disciples  to  give  notice  of 
his  gospel,  tliey,  too,  were  directed  to  enforce  this  previous  and  neces- 
^^ry  truth : — "  And  tliey  went  and  preached  that  men  should  repent."  J 

And  they  whom  he  left  behind  him  at  his  ascension  were  likewise 
directed  to  perform  the  same  office.  They  began  their  work  with  the 
doctrine  of  repentance,  only  changing  the  baptism  of  John  into  that 
of  Jesus.  St  Peter,  in  his  first  discourse  to  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusa- 
lem, who  inquired  of  him  into  the  way  of  salvation,  speaks  in  this  man- 
ner:— "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ"  § 

St  Paul  tells  Agrippa,  that  he  began  his  mission  with  exhorting  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  *'  that  they  should  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  and  do 
WORKS  meet  for  repentance."  ||  And  as  he  began  with  repentance,  so  he 
ends  with  it,  where,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  expresseth  himself 
in  this  manner,  "  Therefore  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection  ;  not  laying  again  the  foundation 
of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God." — These  are 
the  great  principles  of  natural  religion,  which  Christ  made  the  founda- 
tion of  his  gospel.  Iniquity  is  called  dectd  works — as  by  faith  towards 
God  is  meant  simple  belief  in  him ;  and  alludes  to  tlie  same  apostle's 
definition  of  natural  religion — where  he  says,  "  he  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  re  warder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him."  The  sense  of  which  is  this, — ^<  Sink  not  back  again  to,  nor 
rest  in  that  principle  of  natural  religion^  after  you  have  made  it  (as  your 
Master  requires  you  should)  ih^  foundation  of  his  gospel." 

But  as  there  are  not  on\y  first  principles  in  natural  religion,  but  like- 
wise in  the  revealed,  the  apostle  goes  on  with  an  account  of  these  like- 
wise— "  The  doctrines  of  baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment."  Now  these^*^ 
principles  of  the  gospel  we  are  likewise  forbid  to  rest  in,  no  less  than 
in  tho^e  first  principles  of  natural  religion,  which  the  apostle  began 
with — it  follows  (as  we  are  directed)  that  we  should  go  on  unto  per- 
fection.    But  if  it  be  asked,  W^hat  was  this  doctrine  of  perfection?  I 

•  M»t.  iv.  17.       1  MaU  xiv.  2.        t  Acte  ii.  38.        §  AcU  xxvi.        J|  Ibid. 
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answer,  it  was  that  great  mystery,  first  revealed  by  the  gospel,  whidi 
explains  our  loss  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  and  the  punishment  at- 
tending it,  together  with  the  recovery  of  that  loss  by  Christ  Jeflnis>  who 
was  graciously  pleased  to  become  our  Mediator;  and  more  than  that, 
by  virtue  of  his  death  and  sufferings  on  the  cross,  our  R£D£Escer  like- 
wise, together  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  wonderful  truM- 
action  of  human  redemption. 

This  doctrim  of  perfection,  the  apostle  promises  to  explain  to  them, 
if  God  affords  him  leisure  and  a  fitting  opportunity — ifGody  says  he, 
permit.''^  This,  for  some  wise  ends  of  his  providence,  God  did  not  per- 
mit. Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  complain,  as  he  endowed  his  inspired 
servants,  in  general,  both  with  leisure  and  abilities  to  enrich  the  world 
with  the  noblest  treasures  of  divine  knowledge,  ordained  to  enlighten 
and  accompany  his  church  till  the  consunmiation  of  all  things. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  even  by  the  principle  here  exphuned, 

of  SALVATION  BY  FAITH  ALONE,  that  NATURAL  RELIGION  IS  THE 
GROUND  AND  FOUNDATION  OF  ALL  THE  REVEALED. 

Here  let  us  stop  a  moment,  to  deplore  the  condition  of  human  blind- 
ness, always  running  into  opposite  extremes.  While  one  sort  of  be- 
lievers (as  we  have  observed)  can  see  no  more  in  the  gospel  than  a  r«- 
puhlication  of  the  religion  of  nature;  and  another  are  so  far  from  own- 
ing, that  natural  religion  is  tlie  foundation  of  the  revealed,  that  they  are 
ready  to  deny  that  natural  religion. 

These,  indeed,  are  portentous  opinions;  yet  less  so  than  that  of  our 
RATIONALISTS,  who  deny  what  scripture  has,  in  so  many  words,  so 
often  repeated,  salvation,  or  justification  by  faith  alone. 

But  tliey  had  mistaken  the  gospel  doctrine  of  salvation  sji^  justifica- 
tion for  no  more  than  God*s  favour  indefinitely,  as  taught  by  natural 
religion;  whereas  the  words  signify  eternal  life,  brought  to  light 
and  defined  by  the  gospcL  What  occasioned  their  confounding  two 
things  so  different,  was  an  unsuspected  error,  full  as  gross,  namely,  that 
natural  religion,  in  teaching  a  reward  for  well-doing,  taught  an  eternal 
reward.  An  error  into  which  these  men  could  scarce  have  fallen,  had 
they  distinguished  the  religion  of  nature,  to  wliich  Adam  became  sub- 
ject on  his  creation,  from  that  religion  which  was  revealed  unto  hiui 
when  he  entered  paradise. 

This  hath  been  rectified  at  large  towards  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
course; and  to  what  important  purposes,  the  reader  may  now  under- 
stand. 

Indeed,  had  natural  religion  promised  life  and  immortality  or  well- 
doing, tlien  would  God's  two  dispensations  have  contradicted  one 
another;  as  giving  immortality  to  works  l)y  natural  religion,  and  im- 
mortal itg  to  faith  by  tlie  revealed. 

But  there  are  no  contradictions  in  the  economy  of  God's  moral  go- 
vernment.    All  such  are  the  spawn  of  human  systems,  the  inis-shajieii 

•  IJtU  \\.  1—3. 
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issue  oi  artificial  theology.  And  if  one  thing,  in  sacred  scripture,  seems 
to  look  thus  asquint  upon  one  another,  we  may  be  assured  it  arises  from 
the  vitiated  organs  of  the  observer. 

To  instance,  in  the  famous  case  (so  apposite  to  our  present  purpose) 
of  the  apostles,  Paul,  and  James  ;  whom  ignorant  interpreters  have  set 
at  variance. 

St  Paul  sajrs,* — thebefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  justi- 
fied BY  FAITH  WITHOUT  THE  DEEDS  OF  THE  LAW. 

But  St  James  «8eems  to  speak  another  language  f — you  see  then, 
how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only. 

The  assertion  of  each  apostle  is  (we  see)  a  conclusion  from  some 
preceding  premises.  These  are,  first  of  all,  to  be  considered,  ere  we 
can  determine  concerning  the  sense  of  either  conclusion,  where  the 
same  capital  word  is  employed,  by  both  writers,  in  common. 

St  Paul  having  explained  (for  that  is  his  subject)  the  nature  of  the 
GOSPEL  covenant,  whereby  we  are  restored  to  the  inheritance  which 
we  lost  by  Adam^s  transgression,  namely,  life  and  immortalityy  ends 
his  argument  in  this  manner — Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  [t.  e.  entitled  to  this  recovered  benefit  by  virtue 
o£ faith']  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  [which  are  works'].  We 
have  shown  how  true  this  position  is;  works  being  what  justifies  or 
entitles  us  to  the  favour  of  God,  as  taught  by  natural  religion;  the 
foundation,  indeed,  of  the  gospel  covenant;  which  promiseth  life  and 
immortality  to  faith  alone. 

But  St  James,  where  he  seems  to  talk  so  difi'c^rently  from  Paul,  was 
enforcing  a  very  different  thing,  namely,  the  obligation  of  moral  duty, 
as  taught  by  natural  religion,  though  not  excluave  of  the  revealed;  for 
he  exemplifies  it  by  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue;  which,  though  a 
moral  part  of  the  law,  is  supported  equally  on  the  two  religions,  na- 
tural and  revealed.  He,  therefore,  concludes  his  argument  in  this  man- 
ner—  Thus  we  see,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  two  apostles  use  the  word  justification, 
in  these  places,  in  very  different  senses.  St  Paul  means  by  it,  a  title  to 
eternal  life,  on  the  terms  of  revealed  religion ;  and  St  James,  a  title  to 
God^s  favour  indefinitely,  on  the  terms  of  natural  religion. 

Neither  can  they  be  fairly  charged  with  obscurity  in  using  an  unde- 
fined term  in  different  significations,  since,  had  their  readers  but  at- 
tended to  the  diffierent  subjects  each  apostle  was  then  treating,  and 
both  in  an  equally  clear  and  obvious  manner,  the  objectors  would  have 
seen,  there  was  not  the  least  need  of  a  formal  definition  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  either. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  two  apostles  are  perfectly  consist- 
ent in  their  reasoning  on  this  question.  Whose  words,  when  aptly  put 
together,  produce  this  complete  and  capital  truth, — "  works  entitle  us 
•  Rom.  iii.  28.  t  His  General  Epistle,  chap.  ii.  24. 
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to  a  reward  indefinitely ;  faith  to  the  reward  of  eternal  life :  bat  ai 
he  who  deserves  no  reward  at  all,  can  never  deserve  the  reward  of 
eternal  life^  therefore  the  first  step  to  the  greater  blessing  most  needs  be 
a  title  to  the  lesser ^ 

St  Paul's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  use  and  honour  of  the  goMj^ 
from  judaizing  Christians,  by  showing,  that  the  moral  works  of  the 
Jewish  lata  (the  same  with  those  of  natural  law)  did  not  entitle  the 
observers  to  eternal  life;  this  being  the  specific  reward  which  the  go^^ 
bestows,  and  bestows  it  on  faith  alone.  ' 

St  jAftfEs's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  use  and  honour  of  natural 
religion,  from  the  corrupt  comments  of  those  pretended  Christians,  who 
flattered  themselves  in  their  vices  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal 
life  by  faith,  without  being  previously  qualified  for  the  favour  of  God, 
by  the  performance  of  those  good  works  which  natural  religion  enjoins: 
and  so  vitiating  the  integrity,  and  destroying  the  very  nature  of  faith 
itself.  A  dreadful  venom,  which  appeared  early,  and,  like  a  leprosy, 
soon  overspread  the  face  of  the  church ;  at  present  known  by  the  detest- 
ed name  of  antinomianism. 

But  to  leave  nothing  unanswered  on  so  important  a  question,  I  will 
suppose  an  objector  may  persist  in  his  reply. — Be  it  granted  that  the 
two  apostles  are  thus  made  consistent  with  one  another ;  a  stronger  ob- 
jection still  remains  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  bt/  faith  alone,  and 
that  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  who  gives  this  salvatiom  or 
justification  to  works;  where,  in  his  account  of  his  second  coming  t(» 
judge  the  world,  he  thus  pronounces  on  the  final  doom  of  the  natioiu 
assembled  round  his  throne, — "  To  the  righteous,  he  says.  Come  ye 
blessed  of  niv  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  yoc  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat ;  I  w«as  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  in;  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the 
righteous  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered 
and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  When  saw  we  thee  a 
•tranger,  and  took  thee  in  ?  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?  or  when  saw  we 
thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee?  And  the  King  shall  answer 
and  say  unto  them,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  forasmuch  as  ye  have  clone 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 
Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  lefl  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  For 
I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  no  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in ;  naked,  and  ve 
clothed  nie  not;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.  Tlien  shall 
they  also  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or 
athirst,  or  a  stranger  or  naked,  or  sick  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister 
unto  thee  ?     Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying,  Verily  1  say  unto  you. 
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inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not 
unto  me."* 

To  explain  this,  which  seems  to  bear  so  hard  against  us,  we  must  first 
of  all  observe  the  great  care  and  caution  in  the  divine  Founder  of  our 
fidth,  and  of  his  apostles,  to  whom  he  committed  the  trust  of  proclaiming 
it  to  the  world;  the  care,  I  say,  that  this  capital  doctrine  of  his  religion, 
JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  ALONE,  should  not  be  mistaken  or  abused,  in 
making  faith  supersede  those  wokks  which  natural  religion  requires  as 
necessary  to  procure  the  favour  of  God.  Works,  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  the  only  true  foundation  of  that  faith  which  alone  justifies. 
And  the  world  hath  had  full  experience  of  the  horrid  abuses  occasioned 
by  men's  placing  faith  on  any  other  foundation. 

So  that  were  there  no  more  in  this  scenical  representation  of  the  last 
judgment  than  the  purpose  to  make  works  bear  so  considerable  a  part 
in  it,  the  representation  had  been  still  highly  expedient.  But  there  was 
a  great  deal  more. — 

— Hold,  says  an  objector ;  let  us  first  ask  how  this  scene  can  at  all 
stand  with  your  system,  which  teacheth,  "  that  works  only  entitle  to  the 
reward  indefinitely ;  and  that  it  is  faith  which  entitles  to  the  reward  of 
eternal  life :  for  these  righteous,  in  the  text,  are  rewarded  with  that 
which  is  only  due  to  the  faithful,  namely,  eternal  life^^ 

— I  was  about  to  explain  another  important  use  of  this  representation y 
which  you  will  now  find  is  a  full  answer  to  your  objection. 

— Jesus,  in  the  very  mode  of  obviating  the  above-mentioned  abuses 
(for  they  were  those  abuses  which  it  was  his  purpose  here  to  obviate), 
hath,  with  the  most  divine  energy  and  address,  instructed  us  in  another 
important  truth,  namely;  That  the  virtue  and  merits  of  his  death 

HAD  A  RETROSPECT  QUITE  BACKWARD  EVEN  TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  FALL, 

The  righteous,  or  the  performers  of  good  works,  are  here  told,  that  they 
shall  INHERIT  the  kingdom  q/^C^rw/,  prepared  for  them  from  the foun^ 
daiion  of  the  world.  Who  were  these,  here  called  righteous  ?  Cer- 
tainly such  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  or  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  gospel ;  such  who  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  na- 
tural religion;  and  not  having  the  law  of  revealed  religion,  were  (as  the 
apostle  says)  a  law  unto  themselves.^  This  will  appear  evident  to  those 
who  consider  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  representation  of  the  last 
Judgment;  when  all  nations,  or  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  as  well  those 
who  lived  before,  as  those  who  came  after  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God, 
are  to  appear  at  his  judgment-seat. 

The  tremendous  session,  here  represented,  proceeds  in  order.  They 
who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  are  the  first  who  are  set  to  the 
bar,  whether  for  reward,  or  for  condemnation.  They  who  lived  after 
were  to  come  next.     But,  with  the  first,  the  scene  closes. 

For  Jesus  had  already  explained  the  terms  of  salvation  to  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  gospel.  Concerning  the  condition  of  these  there  could  be 
•  Mat.  XXV.  34—16.  t  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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uo  doubt.  It  might  become  a  question  amongst  them,  how  those  who  had 
never  heard  of  Christ  were  to  be  treated;  and  whether  they  were  to  be 
made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  his  death  and  passion ;  and  likewiset 
upon  what  terms.  To  resolve  those  points,  was  the  design  of  this  moral 
picture. 

These  righteous  are  justified  or  saved.  But  how?  surely  not  by 
FAITH.  For,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  "faith  cometh  by  hearing;  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God.***  That  is,  "The  doctrine  of  jtiMfrffing 
faith  cannot  be  learned  from  natural  religion;  but  is  to  be  taught  by 
the  messengers  of  the  revealed^  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  The 
justijication  of  these  righteous,  therefore,  must  needs  be  by  wokks;  the 
natural  foundation  on  which  all  revealed  faith  is  built. 

But  to  show  still  more  evidently,  and  sensibly,  that  the  righteous,  in 
the  text,  were  those  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  till  they  came  to 
judgment,  we  must  observe,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  been  told,  what 
kind  of  woBKS  they  were  which  procured  their  salvation,  namely,  ad- 
ministering to  this  their  Zx)rd  when  he  was  a  stranger,  naked,  sick,  and 
in  prison,  they  are  made  to  reply — "  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  a  stran- 
ger, naked,  sick,  and  in  prison?**  A  question,  which  they,  who,  in  this 
life,  had  heard  of  Christ,  could  never  ask :  since  their  JLord  had  often 
told  his  followers,  that  the  men  who  did  any  of  these  good  works  to  the 
least  of  their  distressed  brethren,  did  them  unto  him :  that  is,  gained  the 
same  benefit  by  them,  as  if  done  to  himself. 

In  a  word,  this  important  representation  instructs  us  in  these  two 
points  of  doctrine :  first,  That  the  kingdom,  whose  blessings  were  pro- 
duced by  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ,  was  secured  to  us  even  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world:  and,  secondly,  That  it  was,  actual  right- 
eousness, as  well  as  imputative,  which  made  those  who  had  never  heard 
explicitly  of  Christ,  to  become  partakers  of  his  merits. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Having  now,  at  length,  gone  through  this  general  view  of  the 
NATURE  AND  GENIUS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION;  first,  by  explanation  of 
the  MEANS  by  whicli  we  are  enabled  to  recover  the  benefits  lost  by  Adani*s 
transgression ;  and,  secondly,  by  an  explanation  of  the  condition  annexed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  those  benefits,  when  recovered:  we  proceed  to  what 
remains  of  our  general  view.  Tliis  religion,  as  it  was  the  last  reve- 
lation of  God's  will  to  man,  so  it  was  the  completion  of  all  that  preceded ; 
and,  therefore,  when  truly  explained,  must  needs  add  the  utmost  force 
AND  LIGHT  to  every  thing  that,  in  the  foregoing  books  of  the  Divine 
Legation,  hath  been  advanced,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 

DISPENSATION. 

We  have  already  observed  how  graciou>ly  i\w  divine  goodne>s   di$- 

•  Rom.  X.  17. 
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played  itself,  in  the  restoration  of  our  lost  inheritance^  hy  changing  the 
condition  annexed  to  eternal  life,  from  something  to  be  done,  to  some- 
thing to  be  BELIEVED.  And  this  was  faith  in  our  Redeemer.  For 
by  such  a  change,  this  important  blessing  became  less  subject  to  a  new 
loss  or  danger. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  same  bountiful  Lord  of  life  did,  for  its 
further  security,  impart  to  every  true  believer,  the  strength  and  light  of 
his  Holy  Sfirit  to  support  faith  in  working  out  our  salvation. 

Natural  reason^  indeed,  contemplating  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  dis- 
covered to  us,  that  when  human  abilities  alone  are  too  weak  to  support 
us  in  the  performance  and  discharge  of  moral  duty,  God  will  lend  his 
helping  hand  to  aid  our  sincere  endeavours. 

But  to  manifest  to  us  with  what  more  abundant  measure  this  aid  is 
dispensed,  under  the  gospel,  our  blessed  Redeemer  hath  minutely  ex- 
plained all  that  relates  to  the  person  and  to  the  operations  of  the  divine 
dispenser,  called  the  Holt  Spirit  ;  whom  the  Father  and  the  Son 
have,  for  the  further  security  of  this  recovered  blessing,  been  pleased  to 
associate  with  themselves  in  the  administration  of  this  economy.  Which 
divine  person  bears  his  share,  with  the  other  two,  in  the  actual  redemp- 
tion OF  MANKIND. 

Thus  fJEu:  as  to  his  nature.  By  which  it  appears,  that  this  species  of 
divine  assistance,  which  our  holy  religion  calls  grace,  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  one  of  the  peculiar  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  faithful;  and 
to  be  reckoned  in  that  number.  The  words  of  St  John  make  this 
truth  still  more  apparent.  This,  saith  he,  Jesu^  spake  of  the  Spirit, 
which  tfiey  that  believe  on  him  should  receive.     For  the  Holy  Ghost 

WAS  NOT  YET  GIVEN,  BECAUSE  THAT  JeSUS  WAS  NOT  YET  GLORIFIED.* 

The  OFFICE  and  operation  of  this  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  support  our 
faith  and  to  perfect  our  obedience,  by  enlightening  the  understanding 
and  by  purifying  the  wilL 

This,  the  blessed  Jesus  declares  where  he  professedly  treats  of  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Spirit — "  I  will  pray  the  Father,"  says  he  "  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  He  dwelleth  with  you;  and  shall  be 
in  you — ^>vhich  is  the  Holy  Ghost  whom  the  Father  shall  send  in  my 
name:  he  shall  teach  you  all  things."! 

These  are  the  two  parts  of  his  office:  as  the  teacher,  to  impress  upon 
the  understanding  all  those  practical  and  speculative  truths,  which  con- 
stitute the  sum  and  substance  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  as  the  comfor- 
ter, by  purifying  and  supporting  the  rvill,  to  enable  us  to  persevere  in 
the  profession  of  those  truths  that  constitute  the  body  of  moral  right- 
eousness; the  foundation  (as  we  have  shown)  of  that  justifying  faith, 
to  which  the  gospel  hath  annexed  salvation  or  eternal  life. 

And  the  economy  of  the  gospel  seemed  to  require,  that  when  this  dis- 
penser of  divine  assistance,  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  be  clearly  revealed, 

*  Johji  viii.  '69,  f  John  xiv.  2(i. 
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and  personally  distinguished,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was  ol-oufied,*  his  firH 
descent,  amongst  thefaiihfuly  should  be  attended  with  ngnt  and  tnm- 
ders,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Sanctified  in  the  same  way  that  they  had 
borne  witness  to  the  R£D££Bi£R.  These  signs  were,  in  both  cases,  of  the 
same  nature,  and  performed  for  the  same  ends :  first,  for  ckedentlals 
of  their  mission ;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  their  office. — "  When 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  [the  apostles]  were  all, 
with  one  accord,  in  one  place;  and  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of 
fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them:  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  theiu 
utterance." 

This  miracle  manifested  itself  in  the  ^iff  of  tongues^  to  the  astonished 
multitude,  barbarous  and  civil,  then  casually  assembled  from  every  quarter 
of  the  habitable  globe,  who  heard  the  apostles,  (all  natives  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Galilee,)  speaking  to  each  of  these  strangers,  in  his  ow^n  mother 
tongue.  And  this  being  for  the  service  and  conviction  of  others,  was, 
in  its  nature,  temporaby.^  Other  ^fusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
permanent;  and  these,  instead  of  being  conveyed  in  a  sound  from  kea* 
ven  US  of  K  rushing  mighty  wind,  were  only  conveyed  and  felt  in  the 
STILL,  SMALL  VOICE.  For  thcsc  wcre  principally  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  favoured  receiver  ;  who,  although  he  himself  was  fully  assured  by 
them  of  the  divine  presence,  yet  could  he  give  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
that  presence  to  others. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  this  species  of  divine  assistance,  which  our  holy 
religion  calls  grace,  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  peculiar  bles- 
sings bestowed  upon  the  faiihfui.  For,  as  hatli  been  observed,  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  associate,  in  the  ad- 
uiinistration  of  this  new  economy,  a  third  divine  person,  called  in  scrip- 
ture the  Holy  Ghost. 

CHAP.   V. 

This  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  his  first  de- 
scent, naturally  and  happily  leads  us  forward  in  this  owv  yener  a  I  view ;  by 
bringing  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it 
hath  pleased  providence  to  promulge  and  propagate  the  Christian  faith. 

Now,  as  it  is  apparent  to  common  sen?»e,  tliat  an  immediate  revelation 
from  heaven  can  be  firmly  established  no  otherwise  than  by  the  interven- 
tion of  miracles;  and,  as  we  have  found,  by  the  sad  experience  of 
human  corruption,  that  this  supreme  evidence  of  our  holy  religiuu 
hath  been  fatally  discredited  by  the  contagion  of  ly'my  jvonders,  deform- 
ing almost  every  age  of  the  church,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  discover  and  fix  the  bounds  of  this  extraordinary  interposition. 

*  John  vji.  39.  f  AcU  ii.  1.  et  setj.  |  Sec  niHc  K,  at  tlie  «jid  wf  Out  buuk. 
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But  a  MIRACLE,  even  when  best  supported  by  human  testimony,  need- 
eth  to  be  still  further  qualified,  ere  it  can  deserve  credit  of  a  rational 
believer :  namely,  that  it  be  so  connected  with  the  system  to  which  it 
claims  relation,  as  that  it  be  seen  to  make  a  part  of  it,  or  to  be  necessary 
to  its  completion. 

It  is  otherwise,  in  facts,  acknowledged  to  be  within  the  verge  of  nature 
and  human  agency.  Here  all  that  is  wanted  to  recommend  them  to  our 
belief,  is  the  testimony  of  knowing  and  honest  witnesses. 

While  in  pretended  facts  beyond  the  verge  of  nature  and  human 
agency,  such  as  those  we  call  miraculous,  much  more  is  required  when 
offered  to  our  belief.  The  control  and  arrest  of  the  established  laws  of 
nature,  by  the  God  and  Author  of  nature,  either  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately, is  a  thing  which  common  experience  hath  rendered  so  extremely 
improbable,  that  it  will  at  least  balance  the  very  best  human  testimony 
standing  unsupported  and  alone.  And  why?  Because  ordinary  facts 
carry  their  causes  openly  and  manifestly  along  with  them :  or  if  not  so, 
yet  none  are  required,  as  we  are  convinced  their  causeg  must  be  intrin- 
sically there.  But  in  facts  pretended  to  be  miraculousy  the  inmiediate 
efficient  cause  is  extrinsical;  and  therefore  leaves  room  for  doubt  and 
uncertainty :  or  rather,  when,  in  this  case,  men  perceive  no  cause,  they 
are  apt  to  conclude  there  is  none;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  report  is 
false  and  groundless.  So  that  when  the  whole  evidence  of  the  fact, 
deemed  miraculous,  is  solely  comprised  in  human  testimony,  and  is,  in 
its  nature,  contrary  to  uniform  experience,  the  philosopher  will,  at 
least,  suspend  his  belief. 

But  though  in  all  miracles,  that  is,  in  facts  deemed  miraculous,  the 
efficient  cause  continues  unknown;  yet,  in  those  which  our  holy  re- 
ligion seems  to  recommend  to  our  belief,  the  final  cause  always  stands 
apparent.  And  if  that  cause  be  so  important  as  to  make  the  miracle 
necessary  to  the  ends  of  the  dispensation,  this  is  all  that  can  be  reason- 
ably recjuired  to  entitle  it  to  our  belief;  when  proposed  to  us  with  the 
same  fulness  of  human  testimony,  which  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  com- 
mon fact:  since,  in  this  case,  we  have  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity  to  secure  us  from  an  error,  so  fatal  to  our  welfare.* 

And  the  confining  our  belief  of  miracles  within  these  bounds,  wipes 
away  (as  I  conceive)  all  the  miserable  sophistry  of  our  modern  pretenders 
to  philosophy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  miracles,  on  pretence 
of  their  being  contrary  to  general  experience,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  At  least,  the  true  philosopher  so  thought,  when  he  made 
that  strict  inquiry  into  truth,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  immortal 
work — "  Though  common  experience,"  says  he,  "  and  the  ordinary 
COURSE  of  things  havc  justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men 

♦  Hero,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  that  what  is  now  said  gives  that  criterion,  which 
Dr  Middlcton  and  liis  opponents,  in  a  late  controversy,  concerning  miracles,  demanded 
of  one  anotlier;  and  which  yet,  both  parties,  for  some  reasons  cr  other,  declined  to  give; 
namely,  some  certain  mark  to  enablu  men  to  distinguish  (for  all  the  purposes  of  religion)  be- 
tween true  and  certain  miracles,  and  those  which  were  false  or  doubtful. 
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to  make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed  to  their  belief; 
yet  there  is  one  case  wherein  the  stbangeness  of  the  facts  lessens  not 
THE  ASSENT  to  a  fair  testimony  given  of  it.  For  where  supernattbal 
events  are  suitable  to  the  ends  aimed  at  bt  him  who  hath  power  to 
change  the  course  of  nature,  theiif  under  such  circumstances,  they  may 
be  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  betonb  oi 
CONTRARY  TO  ORDINARY  OBSERVATION.  This  is  the  proper  case  of  mira- 
cles which,  well  attested,  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves,  but  give  it 
aiso  to  other  truths  which  need  such  confirmation^** 

Now  the  MIRACLES  which  Christianity  objects  to  our  belief,  and  which, 
therefore,  demand  credit  of  every  reasonable  man,  are,  and  I  apprehend 
must  be,  qualified  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  ways : 

I.  They  must  either,  in  the  first  place,  be  such  as  Christ  and  his  in- 
spired servants  and  followers  are  recorded  to  have  performed  for  the 
CREDENTIALS  of  their  mission. 

II.  Or,  secondly,  such  as  make  a  necessary  part  in,  or  towards  the 
completion  of,  the  gospel  system. 

III.  Or,  thirdly  and  lastly,  such  as  have  been  performed  directly  to 
manifest  and  verify  the  divine  prediction,  when  impious  men  have 
set  themselves  on  attempting  to  defeat  them. 

I.  When  a  miracle  is  wrought  (as  in  the  first  case)  for  the  credential 
of  a  messenger  coming  with  the  revealed  ^-ill  of  Grod,  to  man,  we  may 
safely  confide  in  it.  Because  sttch  a  miracle  is  so  far  from  being  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  that  it  is  even  necessary  to  answer  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  it.  Under  this  idea,  it  hath,  I  !>elieve,  been  generally 
conceived  in  every  age  of  our  holy  religion,  till  the  present.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  constant  expectation  of  believers,  that  these  super- 
natural attestations  should  accompany  every  new  messagt:  from  heaven; 
insomuch  that  all  the  pretended  revelations  in  the  pagan  world,  as  well 
as  the  real  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  were  constructed  on  thi* 
principle  of  credit. 

But  now,  in  these  times,  some  there  aie  even  amongst  the  minister 
of  the  gospel,  who  tell  us,  they  think,  or  at  least  are  hardy  enough  to 
teach,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  is  the  l>est,  and  indeed 
the  only  true  evidence  of  its  divine  original. 

If  in  tliis  they  should  not  be  mistaken,  I  may,  however,  boast,  that  I, 
myself,  have,  in  this  work,  greatly  strengthened  tliis  lK)asted  plenitude 
of  evidence. 

But,  in  reverence  to  truth,  I  hold  myself  obligcni  to  own,  that,  in  iiiv 
opinion,  the  reasonableness  of  a  doctrine  protended  to  come  imme- 
diately from  God,  is,  of  itself  alone,  no  proof,  but  a  rRESiMPrioN  only 

•  Locke's  Essay  ronceniing  Human  Undt  rstanding,  vol.  ii.  Chap,  of  the  D«|[tc<<  of  As- 
sent, s.  \'6.  p.  380. — Tliis  great  man,  v«e  fmd,  understood  it  to  \\e  apparent  to  ct«inmo« 
sense,  that  the  belief  of  an  immcdiatt;  revelation  from  heaven  could  be  firmly  e«tahiiklitd  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  miracl(*s. — But  see  this  truth  proved  more  at  large  h>  we 
fUn  alnnf. 
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of  such  iU  divine  original;  because,  though  the  excellence  of  a  doctrine 
(even  allowing  it  to  surpass  all  other  moral  teaching  whatsoever)  may 
show  it  to  be  worthy  of  God,  yet,  from  that  sole  excellence,  we  cannot 
certainly  conclude  that  it  came  immediately  from  him ;  since  we  know 
not  to  what  heights  of  moral  knowledge  the  human  understanding,  un- 
assisted by  inspiration,  may  arrive.  Not  even  our  full  experience,  that 
all  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome  comes  extremely  short  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  GOSPEL,  can  support  us  in  concluding,  with  certainty,  that  this 
gospel  was  sent  immediately  from  God.  We  can  but  very  doubtfully 
guess,  what  excellence  may  be  produced  by  a  well-formed  and  well-cul- 
tivated mind,  further  blessed  with  a  vigorous  temperament,  and  a  happy 
oi^anization  of  the  body.  The  amazement  into  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
discoveries  in  nature,  threw  the  learned  world,  as  soon  as  men  became 
able  to  comprehend  their  truth  and  utility,  sufficiently  shows,  what  little 
conception  it  had,  that  the  human  faculties  could  ever  rise  so  high  or 
spread  so  wide. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is 
DO  ground  of  conviction  solid  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  so 
great  an  interest^  but  that  which  rises  on  miracles,  worked  by  the  first 
messengers  of  a  new  religion,  in  support  and  confirmation  of  their  mission. 

That  is,  MiBACLES,  and  miracles  only,  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine, 
which  is  seen  to  be  worthy  of  God,  did,  indeed,  come  immepiatelt 
from  him. 

To  be  plain,  there  is  a  glaring  absurdity  in  the  novel  fancy  here  ex- 
posed; of  which  we  can  find  no  instance  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life. — And 
civil  and  religious  policies  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles  of  reason, 
while  administered  in  their  integrity.  For  what  public  person  ever 
imagined,  or  expected  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  true  and  proper  cre- 
dential of  a  minister  of  state  was  the  fairness  of  his  character,  or  the 
equity  of  his  demands  ?  Nothing  but  the  broad  seal  of  his  master,  he 
knows,  will  satisfy  those  to  whom  he  is  sent,  that  he  has  a  right  to  the 
personage  which  he  assumes.  Doth  not  common  sense  tell  us,  that  a 
messenger  from  God  must  come  recommended  to  mankind  in  the  same 
manner?  Neither  his  personal  accomplishments,  nor  the  excellence  of 
his  doctrine,  nor,  in  a  word,  any  thing  short  of  the  broad  seal  of 
Heaven,  exemplified  in  miracles,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  his 
assumed  character. 

But  the  Doctors  of  this  new  school  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  ab- 
surdity here  exposed,  by  another  as  ridiculous ;  namely,  that  the  gospel 

ITSELF  IS  KO    more,  NOR    OTHER,  THAN    A    RErUBLICATION    OF  THE    RE- 

UGioN  OF  NATURE :  (an  extravagance,  amongst  the  first  of  those,  which, 
I  presume,  this  work  of  the  Divine  Legation  hath  totally  discredited.) 

Now  (say  these  men)  if  the  light  of  reason  hath  instructed  us  in  what 
NATURAL  RELIGION  teacheth,  it  seems  most  consonant  to  common  sense, 
that  the  republication  of  this  religion  should  be  established  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  was  first  published  to  the  world.    Not  so,  I  reply, 
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even  on  their  false  principle  of  a  mere  bxpubucation.  For  rinoe  it 
was  found,  by  experience,  that  the  first  pablicalioii  of  God's  wilL  bj 
natural  light  alone,  hath  proved  insufficient  to  perpetuate  tbe  knowledge 
of  it;  we  shall  think  it  most  adequate  to  reason,  that  the  repubjucatios 
should  be  better  guarded;  to  secure  it  from  the  like  mischance. 

But  the  truth  is,  this  idea  of  Christianity's  being  merely  eueh  a  IE- 
publication  arose  from  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  oospei.;  which  re> 
veals  more,  infinitely  more  important  truths  than  natural  light  did  or 
could  discover.  It  reveals  the  whole  scheme  of  human  redempium; 
which,  till  this  reflation  took  place,  was  a  mystery,  kept  hid  amoi^ 
the  arcana  of  the  Godhead. 

However,  the  same  men  have  another  objection  to  the  belief  of  these 
miraculous  credentials.  And  the  objection  arises,  it  seems,  from  our 
sophistical  reasoning  in  support  of  them :  for  thus,  they  say,  we  argue — 

<<  So  little  being  known  of  the  powers  of  created  spirits,  superior  to 
ourselves,  (some  of  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  are  beneficent  to  man, 
and  some  averse)  all  that  we  can  conclude  of  miracles,  considered  only 
in  themselves,  is,  that  they  are  the  work  of  agents,  able,  in  some  in* 
stances,  to  control  nature,  and  divert  her  from  her  established  course. — 
But  whether  this  control  be  performed  immediately  by  the  God  of 
nature,  or  by  agents  acting  under  his  direction,  (which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing)  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  malignant  agents,  at  enmity  with 
man,  and,  for  a  time,  permitted  to  indulge  their  per\'erse  and  hortfol 
purposes,  cannot  be  known  but  by  the  nature  of  that  doctrine,  in  support 
of  which,  the  pretended  miracles  are  performed.  The  conclusion  fit>m 
this  is,  that  the  miracles  are  to  be  verified  by  the  doctrine. 

But  tlien,  say  thoy  again,  since  we  know  so  little  of  the  extent  of  the 
human  understanding,  we  cannot  determine  of  the  true  oriffinal  of  the 
doctrine,  proposed  to  our  belief,  till  it  be  supported  by  miracles;  now 
the  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the  doctrine  is  to  be  verified  by 

MIRACLES. 

Such  is  the  vicious  circle  (say  our  adversaries)  round  which  we  mo, 
when  we  first  prove  the  miracles  by  the  doctrine,  A!n>  then  prove 

THE  doctrine  BY  THE  MIRACLES. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  a  paralogism.  But  we  deny  that  any  such  faulty 
reasoning  is  here  employed.  The  term  doctrine,  in  the  first  projxMiitioii. 
is  used  to  signify  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things^  and  de- 
monstrated to  be  so  by  natural  light.  In  the  second  proposition,  the 
term,  doctrine,  is  used  to  signify  a  doctrine  immediately,  and  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  revealed  by  God.  So  that  these  different  signi- 
fications, in  the  declared  use  of  the  word  doctrine,  in  the  two  proposi- 
tions, sets  the  whole  reasoning  free  from  that  vicious  circle  within  which 
our  philosophic  conjurors  would  confine  it.  In  this,  there  is  no  fruitles!« 
return  of  an  unprogressive  argument :  but  a  regular  procession  of  tmo 
distinct  and  difiTerent  truths,  till  the  whole  reasoning  becomes  complete 
In  truth,  they  afford  nuitual  assistance  to  one  another;  yet  not  by  tiiking 
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Inm^  after  the  turn  has  been  tekredy  what  they  had  given ;  but  by  con- 
turning  to  hold  what  each  had  imparted  to  the  support  of  the  other. 

On  the  wholoy  we  conclude,  that  if  any  messengers  ever  needed  the 
CKBDBimAra  OF  MiEACLKS,  they  were  the  first  mjbsssnoers  of  God  in 
the  revealed  mystery  of  the  oosPBii. 

Lftdeedt  divine  providence  hath  so  strictly  appropriated  uiRACLBa/or 
iktM  GBBDXHTiALS)  that  JoHN  THE  Baptist,  the  prccuTsor  of  those 
measengersy  destined  only  to  announce  the  approaching  gospei^  woriked 
ED  lOBACUEs;  yet»  had  miracles  been  of  no  other  use  than  what  this 
new&ngled  doctrine  assigns  to  them,  namely,  to  make  the  hearers  at- 
tentive to  the  excellence  of  the  marcUs  of  the  new  religion,  none  had 
more  need  of  them  than  John  and  his  penitents. — St  Chbysostom  seems 
to  have  understood  the  oospejl  better  than  these  modem  divines,  when 
he  siqiposed  that  even  Jbsus  himself  worked  no  miracle  till  afler  his 
baptism,  ».  0.  till  the  time  of  his  addressing  himself  to  his  mission,  when 
CBKDENXIAJLS  to  his  character  were  naturally  required;  which  credenUcUa 
bad  he  not  given,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  had 
been  free  from,  blame: — If  I  had  not  done  amongst  them,  says  hOf 

THE  WOEXS  WHICH  NONE  OTHSE  MAN  DID,  THEY  HAD  NOT  HAD  SIN.* 

IL  We  come  next  to  that  second  species  of  miracles^  mentioned 
above,  whose  subject  makes  so  essential  a  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
ooaPEi^  that,  without  it,  the  whole  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The 
first  and  principal  of  the  species  is  the  miracle  of  Christ's  besureection 
from  the  dead — If  Christ  be  not  raised,  saith  St  Paul,  i/our  faith  is 
vain;  ycu  are  yet  in  your  sins.'\  And  St  Peter  uses  the  same  argument 
to  show  the  necessity  of  his  Master's  resurrection^ — Gody  says  he, 
raised  him  up^  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death;  because  it  was  not 

POSSIBLE  THAT  HE  SHOULD  BE  HOLDEN  OF  IT.J 

Now  from  whence  does  the  impossibility  arise,  if  not  from  the  force 
of  St  Paul's  argument  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  resurrection^ 

So  important  a  circumstance,  therefore,  required  that  the  highest 
evidence  should  be  given  of  its  truth. 

Christianity  reveals  the  restoration  of  lapsed  and  forfeited  man  to 
life  and  immortality  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  grave. 

But  the  course  of  human  nature  continuing  the  same  <ifter  this  re- 
storation which  it  held  before^  and  the  grave  still  boasting  its  power, 
though  foolishly,  indeed,  and  in  vain,  since  death  had  lost  its  stiny;i 
there  seemed  to  be  need  of  some  extraordinary  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
this  change  in  the  order  of  things,  which  being  procured  at  the  price  of 
Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  and  then  visibly  paid,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pact required  that  the  benefit  obtained  should  be  as  visibly  put  into  our 
possession;  and  both  one  and  the  other  openly  exemplified  in  the  same 
person,  the  Author  of  our  salvation.  For,  if  he  himself  was  not  seen  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  redemption,  which  was  of  his  own  procuring, 
what  hopes  could  be  entertained  for  the  rest  of  mankind  ?     Would  it 

•  Jehn  XT.  24.  f  i  Cor.  xt.  17.        t  Acts  ii.  24.  $  1  Cor.  xv.  55« 
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not  have  been  too  pUusibly  concladed,  that  this  expedient  of  redeimpiiam 
had  proved  ineffectual  by  Christ's  not  rising?  So  necessarily  ooa- 
nected  (in  the  apostle's  opinion)  was  the  MiRACiiS  of  oar  Savioor't 
visible  resurrection  with  the  very  essence  of  the  Qiristian  £uth.  And 
this  resurrection  being  the  first  fruits  of  them  thai  slepif  was  the  very 
thing  which  both  assured  and  sanctified  all  the  benefits  that  were  to  fol- 
low. For  the  Jewish  first  fruits  (to  which  the  expression  allades)  were 
of  the  nature,  and  a  security  to  the  plenty,  of  the  approaching  harvest. 

Thus,  we  see,  the  miracub  of  the  resurrection  made  a  neccsaaiy  part 
of  the  integrity  of  the  gospel. 

But  it  had  other  uses  and  expediencies  besides ;  which,  in  oondnding 
this  head,  I  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  endeavour  to  point  out. 
The  heathen  world  had,  in  general,  some  notion  of  another  life.  But 
a  resurrection  of  this  material  body,  after  death,  to  accompany  the  sovl 
in  its  future  existence,  never  once  entered  into  their  imaginations; 
though  some  modem  writers  have  been  misled  to  think  otherwise,  partly 
by  what  they  had  learned  of  the  fables  of  the  vulgar,  full  of  shadows  of 
a  bodily  shape,  inhabitants  of  the  tombs,  or  attendants  on  the  somi^  in 
the  sequestered  abode  of  spirits;  and  partly  of  the  more  solemn  dreams 
of  the  philosophers,  particularly  the  fiunous  stoical  bxnovatioh,  whidit 
however,  is  so  far  from  bearing  any  resemblance,  or  yielding  any  credit 
to  the  Christian  resurrection,  though  mistaken  for  it,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  it. 

The  sages  of  antiquity  had  discovered  many  qualities  in  the  hmnan 
souly  which  disposed  them  to  think  that  it  might  survive  the  botfy.  But 
every  property  they  knew  of  matter  led  them  to  conclude,  that,  at  the 
separation  and  dissolution  of  the  union  between  these  two  constituent 
parts  of  man,  the  bo<fy  would  be  resolved  into  the  elements  from  whence 
it  arose.  And  that  sect  of  philosophy  which  most  favoured,  and  best 
cultivated  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  inmiortality,  considered  the  body 
only  as  its  prison,  into  which  it  was  thrust,  by  way  of  penance,  for  its 
pre-existent  crimes;  and  from  which,  when  it  had  undergone  its 
destined  purgation,  it  was  to  be  totally  set  free.  Nay,  so  little  did  the 
RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BOOT  enter  into  their  more  studied  conceptions, 
that  when  St  Paul,  at  Athens,  (the  capital  seat  of  science,)  preached 
Jesus  axd  the  resurrection,*  his  auditors  mistook  the  second  term 
to  be  like  the  first,  a  revelation  of  some  new  deity,  a  certiun  goddess, 
called  ANASTAsis.f 

•  Arts  xvii.  31. 
*  I  In  this  sense  St  CHRTSoeTOM  understood  the  thoughts  of  the  Athenitns  to  he  cooentrfn| 
St  Paul's  mention  of  the  Anasttuu,  Dr  Bkntlkt  thinks  otherwife.  Bui  which  «f  thsst 
two  doctors  was  lil^ely  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  state  of  paganitm,  whni 
St  Paul  preached  at  Athens,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  This,  at  ktst.  Is 
certain,  that  the  n>aflon  the  modem  doctor  gives,  whj  the  j4lAeniom*  could  met  mfrt-V 
ANA8TA8IS  for  a  goddest,  because  they  too  veil  understood  the  neiiom.  of  a  rtturrtttitm. 
Is  a  very  weal(  one,  since  they  had  no  notion  of  a  resurrection  at  all ;  unles  they  miilMk 
(whfeh  is  Tery  onliltely)  the  stoical  bvnovation  for  that  which  the  apottto  prsi-hfA 
l>r  Bentley,  indeed,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  that  error,  or  he  could  scarce  have  wM,  As 
/'tkenians  well  understood  Ae  motion  of  a  rtsurrortion,     Htfwtrer,  Itt  thf 
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With  all  these  prejudices,  so  un&vourable  to  the  resubkection  of 
THx  BOi>T,  nothing  less  than  the  assurance  of  the  best  attested  miraclx, 
in  confirmation  of  it,  could  have  reconciled  the  genUle  world  to  the  be- 
lief of  so  incredible  a  doctrine. 

This  we  say  with  the  greater  confidence,  since  St  Paul  himself,  on 
this  occasion,  appears  to  argue  on  the  same  idea.  For  when  he  had 
rectified  this  error  of  the  Athenians,  concerning  Jestis  and  the  resurrect 
Homy  and  had  informed  them  that,  by  this  resurrection,  he  meant  the 
revival  of  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  and  restoration  of  them  to  life,  he 
adds,  **  whereof  Grod  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. — For,  after  his  resurrection,  he  was  seen," 
says  the  same  i4)ostle,  on  another  occasion,  '<  of  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  \mto  this  present." — 1  Cor. 

XT.  6. 

-  2.  Under  this  second  division  of  miracles,  whose  subject  makes  an 
essential  part  in  the  economy  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  let  me 
recommend  to  your  consideration  and  belief,  the  power  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  to  cast  out  devils,  or  evil  spirits,  from  the  bodies  of  men 
suffering  by  those  inhospitable  guests.* 

And  under  this  division  I  the  rather  choose  to  place  this  species  of 
miracles,  since  by  occasion  of  a  very  general  and  infamous  pretence  of 
such  a  power,  especially  in  these  later  times,  the  fact  itself  has  been  ren- 
dered doubtful ;  and  even  excluded  from  the  number  of  those  mental  and 
bodily  disorders,  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  to  have  been  relieved  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples :  '<  And  they 
brought  unto  him  all  sick  people,"  says  St  Matthew,  ^^  that  were  taken 
with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed 
WITH  DEVILS,  Ain>  LUNATICS ;  and  he  healed  them."f  Insomuch,  that 
at  length  we  have  been  told,  that  what  is  here  called  the  being  possessed 
with  devilsy  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  an  atrabilaire  lunacy,  or  one  of 
those  oeeuii  distempers  for  which  physicians  could  not  find  a  remedy, 
or,  what  was  still  harder,  were  at -a  loss  for  a  name;  and  therefore,  in 
complaisance  to  the  imbecility  of  their  patients,  they  agreed  to  suppose 
it  supemetturaly  or  (saving  your  presence)  the  work  of  the  devil. 

But  this  strange  malady  being  delivered  to  us  as  a  real  possession 
by  the  evangelist  last  quoted,  who,  at  the  same  time,  distinguishes  it 
from  natural  disorders,  and  particularly  from  lunacy,  with  which  these 

andentand  this  tUncai  renovation  as  they  would,  Uiey  were  certaiDly  liable  to  a  folly  as 
groea,  aiid  at  that  time  much  more  general,  which  was,  the  turning  a  moral  entity  into  am 
object  of  worship:  most  of  which  abstract  notions,  superstition  had  tlius  metamorphosed. 
Amongst  the  Jews,  Indeed,  the  resurrkction  was  become  a  national  doctrine,  some  time 
lief<Hre  the  adveut  of  the  Messiah  ;  not  collected  (we  may  be  sure)  from  natural  reason,  aor 
taught  them  by  their  scriptures,  yet  collected  from  the  contemplation  of  their  prophets  mis- 
interpreted ;  where  the  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  repuilic  was  predicted,  in  terms  which 
were  mistaken  by  Uie  latter  Jews,  to  signify  the  revival  or  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
their  dtceased  ancestors;  of  which  many  instances  might  be  given,  besides  Ezeklel's  vision 
^tke  dry  bones, 

*  SermoQ  ou  the  Fall  of  Satao,  vol.  x.  of  author's  works,  edition  1811.        f  Mat.  Ir.  24. 
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modem  doctors  are  wUling  to  confoand  it,  we  diooee  to  adheve  to  tbe 
opinion  of  the  sacred  writer. 

'  In  support  of  which,  and  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  matter  i> 
question,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  what  adverse  part  the  bkvil  bore 
in  disturbing  the  economy  of  grace. 

Now,  in  the  history  of  the  fali^,  recorded  by  Mosea,  to  wbieh  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually  allude,  Sat  ah,  or  the  ietrnpUfj 
palumniaiarf  the  old  serpent,  or  the  edl  ofi«v  (for  by  these  names  he  is 
characterized  in  scripture,)  is  represented  as  having  instigated  the  ^fint 
man^  Adam,  to  disobedience;  for  which,  by  the  teeand  Adaw^  Jesnt 
Christ,  (who  restored  us  to  our  lost  inheritance,)  is  denoonced  his  pun- 
ishment in'these  figurative  terms,  the  seed  of  the  woman  ekomid  hndee  ike 
^erpen^s  head:^  explained  in  the  New  Testament,  to  be  the  final  eon- 
quest  and  destruction  of  this  enemy  of  mankind  by  our  Redeemer.  So 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  puniekmeni  of  the  immpter 
recorded  in  the  history  of  our  rbdemption,  as  his  crime  was  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  fall.  And,  indeed*  this  circumstanco,  so  Decot- 
sary  to  the  story  of  the  whole  transaction,  we  meet  with  in  the  gospoli 
on  several  occasions. 

When  the  disciples,  whom  Jesus  had  sent  out  to  renounce  their  nuf- 
sion,  came  back  to  their  Master  exulting  in  the  power  of  tbmr  ministry, 
he  receives  them  as  conquerors,  returning  in  triumph  from  their  sptritasl 
warfare — /  beheld  Satan,  says  he,  as  hghiming  fall  from  keavemJ^  A 
strong  and  lively  picture  of  the  sudden  precipitation  of  that  priwoe  ef 
the  air  from  the  place  where  he  had  so  long  held  his  usurpation,  hang* 
ing  like  a  pestilential  meteor  over  the  sons  of  men. 

The  rise,  therefore,  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  fall  of  Satan's,  bmng 
thus  carried  on  together,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  i^  in  the  gospel, 
we  should  find  no  biaiuls  of  the  rage  of  Satan's  expiring  tyranny  amidst 
all  the  salutary  blessings  of  the  rising  empire  of  Christ.  But  we  find 
them  in  abundance.  We  find  this  enemy  of  our  salvation,  mad  with 
despair,  invoking  all  the  powers  of  darkness  to  blast  that  peace  and  good 
will  towards  men^  proclaimed  by  angels  on  the  birth  night  of  the  Son  of 
God.  For  when  he  understood,  by  his  baffled  attempts  on  his  Lord  and 
Master,  that  the  souls  of  men  had  escaped  his  usurped  dominion,  he 
turned  his  cruelty  on  their  bodies,  in  the  most  humiliating  circumstance! 
of  pain  and  oppression  that  could  dishonour  or  disgrace  humanity :  per< 
mitted,  no  doubt,  to  take  a  wider  range  at  this  decisive  instant  than  st 
any  other,  either  before  or  since,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  gloriee  of  hit 
conqueror. 

Had  the^rst  Adam  stood  in  the  rectitude  of  his  creation,  he  had,  on 
observing  the  command  given  to  him  in  Paradise,  gained  immomtautt, 
and  been  placed  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  katukal  and  moeal 
evil.  His  relapse  back  to  mortality  brought  both  into  the  worM. 
The  office  of  the  second  Adam  was  to  restore  us  to  our  Paradistacsl 

•  Gm.  iii.  Ifii  t  Lakt  X.  IB. 
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state.  But  as  the  immorialiiy,  purchased  for  us  by  the  Son  of  God, 
was  unlike  to  that  which  became  forfeit  by  the  transgression  of  the/irei 
man  in  this  particular,  that  it  was  not  to  commence  immediately,  but 
was  reserved  for  the  reward  of  a  future  state,  it  followed  that  both 
pkysical  and  moral  evil  were  to  endure  for  a  season.  Yet,  to  manifest 
tittt  they  were,  in  good  time,  to  receive  their  final  doom  from  the 
KsBEXMSB,  it  seems  essential  to  his  character  that  he  should,  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry,  give  a  convincing  specimen  of  his  power  over 
doik. 

One  part,  therefore,  of  his  godlike  labours  was,  we  find,  employed  in 
coring  all  kinds  of  naturcU  diseases.  But  had  he  stopped  here  amidst 
his  conquests  over  physictU  evil,  the  full  evidence  of  his  dominion  over 
ImiA  warkby  which,  by  his  office,  he  was  to  restore  to  their  primeval  in- 
tf^giity,  had  remained  defective. 

Jesus,  therefore,  was  to  display  his  sovereignty  over  morat  evil  like- 
wise; and  this  could  not  be  seen  in  the  manner  it  was  manifested  over 
natwrcd  evil,  but  by  a  sensible  victory  over  Satan;  through  whose 
machinations  moral  evil  was  brought  into  the  world,  and  by  whose 
temptations  it  was  sustained  and  increased. 

Hence  it  was  that,  amongst  his  amazing  works  of  sanity  and  salva- 
tion, the  cASTiiio  OUT  OF  DEVILS  is  SO  much  insisted  on  by  the  writers 
of  his  life  and  death;  he  himself  having  informed  them,  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  erection  of  his  spiritual  kingdom — "If  I,"  says  he, 
^  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come' unto  you."* 

Thus,  from  the  very  genius  of  the  gosfel,  from  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  system  of  geace,  it  appears  that  this  was  a  real  ejection 
of  the  evil  spirit. 

But,  besides  this,  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  in  their  manner  of  working, 
and  in  the  mode  of  recording  what  they  worked,  did  every  thing  that 
noight  best  display  a  real  victory  over  Satan. 

Let  the  Jews  of  that  time,  let  the  diseased  themselves,  be  as  much  in 
an  error  as  you  are  pleased  to  conceive  them,  in  the  matter  of  diabolical 
possession^  yet  no  believer  will  presume  to  think  that  Jesus  was  deceived 
in  his  own  case;  or  was  disposed  to  deceive  others,  when  he  informed 
his  historians  of  his  being  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness^  and  of 
his  being  tempted  there  forty  days  of  the  detil.-)* — Whether  any,  or 
what  part  of  this  transaction  passed  in  vision,  is  not  material  to  deter- 
mine,  since  the  reality  of  the  agency  is  the  same  on  either  supposition ; 
as  its  truth  depended  not  on  the  mode  of  sensation,  but  on  the  infallible 
assurance  of  that  agency.  For  Jesus,  in  his  amazing  humiliation,  when 
he  assumed  our  nature^  was  yet,  without  doubt,  superior  to  those  infir- 
mities of  it  which  arise  from  the  delusions  of  sense ;  as  such  delusions 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  his  divine  ministry. 
If,  therefore,  there  was  any  mistake  in  this  matter,  it  must  be  (I  speak 
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it  with  the  most  reverential  horror)  the  designed  oontrivanoe  of  ov 
blessed  Master  himself,  Vho  assures  as,  that  he  wcu  not  only  ikewmf^ 
but  THE  TRUTH*  likewise. 

So  far,  then,  is  clear,  that  the  evil  spirit  was  neither  absent  jor  ine- 
tive  when  the  gospel  was  first  opened  to  mankind. 

In  THIS  TEMPTATION,  he  was  permitted  to  try  whether  he  could  tn- 
Terse  the  great  work  of  human  redemption.  In  his  passessiam  cf  mats 
bodiesy  he  seems  to  have  been,  in  part,  forced  upon  the  attempt,  that  ike 
casting  of  him  outf  by  the  power  of  Jesus,  might  evince  to  mankind  tint 
our  restoration  to  life  was  fully  accomplished. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  man  possessed  in  the  country  of  the  Gadt- 
renes — The  devils,  oppressed  by  tiie  mighty  hand  of  Grod,  and  ready  to 
be  cast  out  and  sent  into  a  place  of  torment,  confess  the  superiority  of 
their  conqueror,  and  proclaim  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  at  a 
time  when  he  concealed  this  part  of  his  character,  and  was  not  certainij 
known  by  it  even  amongst  his  disciples. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  devils  proclaimed  it?  The  answer  is  easy:  it 
was  to  impede,  or  to  cut  off,  the  course  of  his  appointed  ministry.  Od 
this  account  Jesus  checks,  or  enjoins  silence  to  them.  Indeed,  had  tl 
the  attestation  given  by  our  Saviour  to  real  possessions  been  no  stronger 
than  that  which  he  gave  in  answer  to  those  who  said,  He  cast  out  derili 
by  Beelzebub,  namely,  that  then,  "  Beelzebub's  kingdom  being  divided 
within  itself,  must  be  brought  to  destruction,"!  the  argument  might  be 
thought  to  labour  a  little  ;  for  if  the  power  and  operation  of  Satan  or 
Beelzebub  was  a  groundless  fancy,  as  our  philosophers  pretend,  Jesus 
'may  not  unreasonably  be  thought  to  argue  ad  hominem;  which  a  mes- 
senger from  God  might  do  without  impeachment  of  his  character,  thougii 
the  concession  on  which  he  reasons  were  not  strictly  conformable  to  the 
reality  of  things.  But  when  such  a  messenger  commands  the  devils, 
whom  he  pretends  to  have  cast  out,  not  to  discover  his  office  or  character, 
this  is  going  a  length,  if  there  was  no  devil  in  the  case,  which  a  messen- 
ger from  the  God  of  truth  could  never,  surely,  be  authorized  to  engage  in. 

If  we  turn  from  Satan's  temptation  of  Jesus  to  his  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Jews,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  strong  marks  of  real  agency. 

Be  it  granted,  that  both  the  Jews  and  gentiles  of  that  time  were  grown 
very  fanciful  and  superstitious  concerning  diabolic  possessions,  and. 
consequently,  that  they  oflen  mistook  natural  for  supernatural  maladies; 
what  follows,  but  that  which  we  find  provided  against  those  false  conclu- 
sions which  weak  or  licentious  mtn  drew  from  thence  ? 

The  utmost  care  and  attention  has  been  given  by  the  sacred  writen 
to  mark  out  those  cases  of  real  possession,  which  Jesus  relieved,  by  some 
circumstance  not  ecjuivocal,  or  what  could  not  accompany  an  imaginary 
or  natural  disorder. 

Thus,  in  the  adventure  recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists} — when 
Jesus  had  eased  the  demoniac,  and  his  tormentors  had  obtained  leave  to 
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go  into  a  herd  of  swine;  what  other  reason  can  be  given,  or,  indeed,  what 
better  can  be  conceived,  of  their  extraordinary  request  on  the  one  hand, 
€ir  permission  on  the  other,  than  that  this  circumstance  was  to  afford  a 
oertain  majul  to  distinguish  a  beai<  from  an  imaginary  possession? 

It  is  true,  that  the  wild  extravagance  of  human  fancy  may  be  able  to 
form  chimeras  that  shall  affiright  the  raiser  of  them  to  distraction.  Yet 
brutes  (we  all  know)  have  none  of  this  dangerous  fitculty.  Therefore, 
when  we  find  great  numbers  of  them  stimulated,  at  once,  to  an  instan- 
taneous madness,  we  must  needs  conclude,  that  it  was  caused  by  some 
mipematural  agent,  operating  on  their  organs. 

.  So  admirably  has  our  indulgent  Master  been  pleased  to  guard  this  im- 
portant truth  against  the  most  plausible  evasions  of  self-conceited  men. 

The  strong  impulse  of  a  vitiated  fancy,  pushed  forward  by  superstition, 
ndgfat  be  supposed  able,  without  other  agency,  to  produce  these  very 
extraordinary  appearances. 

To  cut  off,  therefore,  all  escape  from  a  forced  concession  of  the  mighty 
band  of  God,  compeUing  his  most  averse  creatures  to  acknowledge  his 
•overeignty,  here  are  two  cases  obtruded  on  the  most  incredulous:  the 
one  is  Satan's  temptation  of  the  Messiah ;  the  other  is,  his  possession  of 
brute  animab :  in  neither  of  which  cases  hath  the  powers  of  imagination 
any  place.  In  ihejirsty  the  divine  patient  was  above  their  delusions ;  in 
tbe  oiker^  the  brutal  was  as  much  below  them. 

K  we  turn  from  the  facts  which  the  evangelists  have  recorded,  to  the 
BXPBX88IONS  which  they  have  employed,  we  shall  have  further  reason  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  ancient  interpretation. 

The  text  says, — *'  They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  rcs- 
flBSSBB  with  devils,  and  lunatics  ;  and  he  healed  them." 

Here  we  find,  that  the  disorder  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  possessed 
WITH  devils,  is  precisely  distinguished,  not  only  from  natural  diseases 
and  torments  in  general,  but  likewise  from  lunacy  in  particular ;  that 
very  disorder  which  the  antidemoniast  is  so  willing  to  confound  with 
supernatural  agitations.  Is  it  possible,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  a  writer 
of  any  meaning,  at  the  very  time  he  is  distinguishing  lunacy  from  dia- 
bolieal possessions,  should  confound  these  two  disorders  with  one  another? 
Yet,  this  is  what  these  licentious  critics  make  him  do,  in  compliance  (they 
tell  us)  with  an  accustomed  mode  of  speech.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
certain,  that  the  sacred  writer  was  the  more  intent  to  represent  them  as 
two  very  different  disorders,  for  this  very  reason,  their  having  many 
symptoms  in  common  ?  a  circumstance  which  hath  made  these  men  soli- 
citous to  confound  what  the  evangelist  was  careful  to  distinguish. 

In  a  word,  they  who,  after  all  these  precautious  taken  by  St  Matthew, 
and  the  rest,  can  believe  that  devils  and  demoniacs  were  used  only  as 
terms  of  accommodation,  may  well  believe  (as  some  of  them  profess  to 
do)  that  the  terms  sacrificey  redemption,  and  satisfaction,  came  of  no 
better  a  house  than  one  of  the  common  figures  of  speech.* 

*  Ste  note  L,  at  the  end  of  this  bui'k. 
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III.  We  DOW  come  to  the  third  and  bat  cUm  of  MXBACun,  whiebyVi 
lay,  demand  the  aatent  of  every  reaaonable  maHy  when  proposed  to  !■■ 
with  full  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  miraeles  in  which  the  Deity  immediatdy  iater> 
poses,  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  his  own  predictions,  when  inpioM  mea 
have  publicly  combined  to  defeat  and  dishonour  them. 

The  most  eminent  of  this  class  was  the  miraeulous  interpoaittoii  of 
heaven,  which  defeated  Juuah's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jxwuh  TumJi 
ojr  JebusaiiEM. 

When  God  found  it  expedient  or  necessary,  in  curder  to  pieaenre  ^ 
memory  and  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  himself  amidst  a  oomqpt  worid, 
running  headlong  into  polytheism  and  idolatry,  he  chose  a  single  fiunily, 
which,  when  spread  out  into  a  nation  or  people,  was  to  beoome  the  paUie 
repository  of  his  holy  name,  till  the  fulness  of  time  should  eome,  wliei^ 
as  he  promised  by  himself ^  "all  the  earth  should  be  filled  with  the  ^oiy 
of  the  Lord.*** 

This  family  was  of  the  seed  of  Abraham;  which,  in  coiiq>lianoe  with 
the  religious  notions  of  those  times,  he  was  pleased  to  adopt  for  his  peea- 
liar  people,  under  the  idea  of  their  tuUlar  Deity,  or  the  Godts^Ahruhtm, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  i  and,  the  more  effectually  to  secure  the  great  end  cf 
their  separation,  assumed,  likewise,  the  title  and  office  of  thw  Kno  or 
CIVIL  Governob;  having,  first  of  all,  communicated  himself  to  then,  as 
the  Maker  and  Grovemor  of  the  universe. 

Hence,  the  beuoiok  he  gave  unto  this  people  came  under  the  idea  of 
a  liAw ;  and  the  law,  amongst  them,  was,  in  the  strictest  senses  msuGioi^ 
as  having  all  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  command. 

From  this  short  account  of  the  Jewish  constitution  it  i^pears,  that 
EELiGioN,  which,  elsewhere,  had  properly  and  justly  part»cti/ar«ofl^  for 
its  subjects,  had  here  the  nation  or  community.  And  what,  elsewhere, 
(as  far  as  concerns  the  divine  origin  of  religion)  is  only  a  prtvtUc  matter, 
was  here  a  public.  For  the  Deity  being  both  their  iuiekuy  Cfod  and 
civil  Governor^  the  proper  object  of  his  care  was  in  either  capacity,  the 
collective  body. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  principal  rites  of  the  Hebrew  rtliffiam  and 
law  were  to  be  performed  in  some  determined  place.  For  the  ideas  of 
a  tutelary  God  and  civil  Governor  implied  a  local  residence;  and  a 
national  aci^  arising  from  the  relations  springing  out  of  these  qualitiee^ 
required  a  fixed  and  certain  habitation  for  its  celebration:  and  both 
togetlier  seemed  to  mark  out  the  capital  of  the  country  for  that  use^ 

Such  a  practice,  which  the  nature  and  reason  of  things  so  evidendy 
point  out,  the  institutes  of  the  Jewish  law  expressly  direct  and  enjoin. 

During  the  early  and  unsettled  times  of  the  republic,  the  sacrifices 
prescribed  by  its  ritual  were  directed  to  be  ofiered  up  at  the  door  of  an 
ambulatory  tabernacle;  but  when  the  people  had  perfected  the  establish- 
ment  ordained  for  them,  and  a  magnific  temple  was  erected  for  religious 

•  Num.  x!v.  SI. 
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worthipy  then  their  sacbifices  were  to  be  offered  in  that  place  at  Jem- 

Now,  aA.CRmcx8  constituting  the  euentiab  of  their  worship,  their 
wMffiom  eoold  not  be  said  to  exist  longer  than  that  celebration  continued. 
But  meri^kes  were  to  be  performed  in  no  place  out  of  the  walls  of  their 
TXMFLx.  So  that  when  this  hofy  place  was  finally  destroyed,  according 
to  the  prophetical  predictions,  the  institution  itself  became  abolished* 
Nor  was  any  thing  more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  this  religion,  than 
tlie  assigning  such  a  celebration  of  its  principal  rites.  The  temple  would 
•list  while  they  remained  a  people,  and  continued  sovereign.  And 
when  their  soYereignty  was  lost,  the  temple-worship  became  precarious 
and  subject  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  masters. — They  destroyed 
this  temple ;  but  it  was  not  till  it  had  lost  its  use.  For  the  rites,  directed  to 
be  there  odebcated,  were  reUtive  to  them  only  as  a  free-policied  people. 

So  that  this  was,  in  reality,  a  total  extinction  of  the  Jewish 
worship.  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God!  This  came  to  pass  at 
that  Tery  period  when  a  new  retfeUuion  from  heaven  concurred  with  the 
blind  transactioDS  of  civil  policy,  to  supersede  the  law  by  the  Introduc- 
ti<«  of  the  ooarxL:  the  last  great  work  which  completed  the  scheme  of 

B91CAN  BXDBMPTIpN. 

To  confound  this  admirable  order  of  providence  was  what  induced  the 
MMFMUQR  JvuJLV  to  attempt  the  bebuildino  the  Jewish  tempub  of 
JBBI78AI.EM.  The  vanity  of  the  attempt  could  be  only  equalled  by  its 
impiety;  for  it  was  designed  to  oive  the  ub  to  God,  who,  by  the 
vooth  of  his  prophets,  had  foretdd  that  it  should  never  be  rebuilt.  Here 
then  was  the  most  important  occasion  for  a  miraculous  interposition,  aa 
it  was  to  defeat  this  mad  attempt  And  thus  in  fact  it  was  defeated,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind. 

But  as  a  large  and  full  account  of  the  whole  affiur  hath  been  already 
giTen  to  the  public,  in  a  work  entitled— Juuan,  or  a  Discourse  eoncemF' 
img  ike  £artkquaie  and  fiery  eruption  which  defeated  thai  en^feror^s 
aiUempi  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  thither  I  refer  the  learned 
reader,  who  will  there  meet  with  all  the  various  evidence  of  the  £BMst, 
abundantly  sufficient  to  support  and  establish  it;  together  with  a  full 
confutation  of  all  the  cavils  opposed  to  its  certainty  and  necessity. 

To  conclude  this  subject  with  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  undertook  to 
prove,  namely,  that  the  ioracles  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  which 
exact  credit  of  reasonable  men,  may  be  all  comprised  under  one  or  other 
of  these  divisions,  viz. 

I.  Under  that  species  of  miracles  which  serves  for  credentials 
to  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  first  disciples  and  followers. 

II.  Or  under  that  which  makes  an  essential  part  in  the  integrity  or 
completion  of  the  gospel-system. 

III.  Or,  lastly,  under  that  in  which  the  Deity  immediately  interposes, 
to  vindicate  the  credit  of  his  own  predictions,  when  impious  men  have, 
entered  into  a  combination  to  defeat  and  dishonour  them. 
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Not  that  it  18  my  purpose  positirely  to  brmnd,  as  tausk^  every  pra- 
tended  miracle  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  whidi  waali 
this  favourable  capacity  of  being  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  ipettei 
ezpliuned  above.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  those  mirages,  stiU  re- 
maining unsupported  by  the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  I  have  shova 
ought  to  force  conviction  from  every  reasonable  mind,  should  be  at 
present  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  that  conviction. 

Indeed  the  greater  part  may  be  safely  given  up,  for  idle  and  knaviik 
tales  of  monkish  invention.  Of  the  rest,  which  yet  stand  undiscredited 
by  any  considerable  marks  of  imposture,  we  may  saMy  suspmid  our 
belief,  till  time  hath  afforded  further  lights  to  direct  our  judgment. 

Nor  will  the  confining  our  assent  to  miracles^  thus  brought  within  the 
limits  of  an  apparent  sufficient  cause,  be  less  beneficial  to  reiipiom  in' 
general,  than  it  is  subversive  of  the  vain  philosopfy  in  vogue,  wfaiek 
attempts  to  discredit  all  extraordinary  interpositions  of  providence  what- 
soever, as  we  shall  now  show. 

1.  The  bringing  miracles  within  these  bounds  will  afford  a  mark  ef 
distinction,  never  to  be  effaced,  between  those  of  the  oospki.,  and  thost 
which  PAGANISM  and  its  advocates  object  to  us.  For  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that,  amongst  those  pretended  miracles  in  the  pagan  world, 
there  cannot  be  found  one  that  carries  along  with  it  any  thing  that 
bears  the  least  resemblance  to  a  sufficient  cause.  And  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Deity,  without  such  an  occasioa, 
would  never  interfere  amongst  the  gentiles;  because  such  an  interposi- 
tion would,  besides  the  vanity  of  it,  have  a  natural  and  direct  tendency 
to  rivet  men  in  their  idolatry. 

But  the  principal  use  of  confining  miracles  within  these  bounds  will 
be  the  giving  an  immediate  check  to  fraud  and  superstition,  whea 
in  their  full  career,  to  abuse  and  enslave  a  foolish  world.  For  thit 
strange  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  viz.  a  fondness  for  the  marvel- 
lous (begot  by  a  misconception  of  nature,  and  nursed  by  the  pride  of 
self-importance),  always  made  the  deluded  multitude  thankless  and 
averse  to  those  who  would  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

—  Cni  ric  esUnia  volupku. 

And  if  men  be  so  fond  of  the  marvellous  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
admiration  which  it  creates,  what  must  be  their  zeal  to  propagate 
those  strange  things,  in  which  religion  is  supposed  to  be  concerned? 
Every  disorderly  passion  now  conspires  to  blot  and  deform  the  fair  face 
of  nature,  with  prodigies  and  portents. 

Such  frightful  visions,  even  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  raised 
up.  The  prodigies  of  Antichrist,  says  the  apostle,  have  been  after 
the  worhing  of  Satan,  with  powers  and  signs  and  lying  wonders.* 

This,  it  is  true,  should  make  theologians  cautious;  but  it  should 
not  make  our  philosophers  presumptuous  or  vain.  For  even  these 
intimados  of  nature  know  no  more  of  her  than  what  lies  just  before 
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them,  in  common  with  those  whom  they  most  affect  to  despise:  and  all 
they  know,  if  not  a  mibacia,  is  yet  a  hystebt. 

Let  these  her  closet-acquaintance  HecU^  as  they  are  able,  to  her 
inmost  recesses,  they  can  bring  nothing  from  thence  concerning  God's 
natural  and  moral  government,  as  the  poet  finely  expresses  it, 

—    BUT  UNDECIPHKRED  CBARACTER8, 

which  only  teach  us  the  need  we  have  of  a  better  decipherer,  th^  that 
BSAsoN  on  which  these  men  so  proudly  rely. 
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But  now,  besides  these  extraordinary  gifts,  properly  called  miracles, 
with  which  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  intrusted,  for  its  more 
qpeedy  propagation,  they  were  endowed  with  another,  and  more  com^ 
plicated  kind  of  supernatural  power,  namely,  fbophecy,  in  which  a 
MiRACTTiiOtTB  powcr  was  eminently  included. 

"With  PBOPHEcr,  or  with  that  simpler  species  of  divine  virtue, 
lOKACUBs,  was  the  church  of  Christ  at  that  time  supplied;  as  one  or  the 
other  was  best  suited  to  the  various  uses  of  religion. 

In  explaining  this  matter,  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires 
us  to  do  more  at  large,  it  will  be  necessary  just  to  repeat  what  has  been 
observed  before ;  that  in  the  first  propagation  of  a  new  religion  from 
heaven,  the  will  of  God  must  be  attested  by  mxracles;  since  nothing 
less  than  this  instant  evidence  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  its  divine 
original. 

But  when  this  hath  been  fully  and  largely  afforded,  the  power  of 
mirctcles  (where  miracles  do  not  make  a  constant  and  essential  part  in 
the  nature  of  the  dispensation,  as  they  did  in  the  Jewish)  is  with  good 
reason  withdrawn  from  the  servants  and  ministers  of  religion :  and  the 
CHURCH  is  from  thenceforth  left,  at  least  for  some  time,  to  support 
itself  on  the  traditional  exemplification  of  this  evidence ;  some- 
thing less  forcible  than  the  original  record,  of  which  the  first  and 
better  ages  of  Christianity  had  been  in  possession. 

But  by  the  time  this  miraculous  power  began  to  fail,  another  was 
preparing  to  supply  its  place,  of  still  greater  efficacy ;  I  mean,  that  of 

FROPHECT. 

For  the  sovereign  Master,  who  no  less  manifests  his  constant  pre- 
sence to  the  moral  than  to  the  physical  government  of  the  world,  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  give  to  the  later  ages  of  the  church  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  what  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  earlier,  in 
beginning  to  shower  down  on  his  chosen  servants  of  the  new  covenant 
the  riches  of  prophecy  as  the  power  of  working  miracles  abated.  So 
early,  I  say,  was  this  preparation  made  for  that  stronger  and  more  last- 
ing support;  a  support  not  yet,  indeed,  improved  into  evidence;  nor 
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was  the  etndenee  wanted,  whik  wuradesy  in  a  aort,  remained.  Bewdei, 
it  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become  evideneg^  till  aome  tins 
after  its  drst  enunciation:  for  tiU  the  more  considerable  eveftta  of  a 
raoPHECT,  which  contained  the  future  and  later  fbrtonea  cf  the  99tfdf 
had  arisen,  and  been  brought,  by  degrees,  into  existencx,  the  pr^pkttjf 
could  afford  no  conviction  of  its  truth. 

Yet,  in  this  wonderful  disposition  of  things,  we  see  the  dnrime  ktmi 
by  which  they  were  conducted. 

To  proceed.  Prophecies  were  now  more  clearly  and  simfdy,  now 
more  obscurely  and  enigmatically  enounced,  just  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  or  the  circumstances  of  the  time  required. — Yet  still  we  hare 
ventured  to  call  frophect  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  evidence  tlyui 
MiBACixs.  And  this  will  deserve  our  attention.  The  evidence  firaai 
lORACiJBs  seems,  by  its  nature,  to  lessen  somewhat  by  time;  while  ^st 
from  FROPHECT  gathers  strength  by  it,  and  grows  more  and  more  oon- 
victive,  till  the  gradual  and  full  completion  of  all  ita  parta  makes  the 
^lendour  of  it  irresistible. 

Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Dii^poser  is  still  further  seen»  in 
making  prophect  not  only  the  atronguty  but  the  last  and  oomclud- 
XNO  evidence  of  a  religion^  which,  as  it  was  the  completion  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  revelation,  so  having  (as  it  would  seem)  the  largest  por- 
tion of  its  course  yet  to  run,  that  species  of  evidence  which  does  not 
lose,  but  gains  strength,  by  time,  was  best  fitted  to  accompany  it  to  iU 
utmost  period. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  more  general  reflections  on  the  whole. 

This  double  evidence,  in  support  of  revealed  religion^  hath  always 
been  the  same  throughout  every  mode  of  God's  moral  dispensatioaa 
The  records  of  sacred  history  confirm  this  truth. 

Under  the  Jewish  economy,  although  miracles,  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  republic,  were  necessarily  attendant  on  its  adminis- 
tration, throughout  a  course  of  many  ages  (that  is,  during  all  the  time 
in  which  the  affiurs  of  this  people  were  conducted  by  an  extraardimaru 
frovidence)y  yet  God's  inspired  servants  were,  tc^ether  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  For,  al- 
though the  extraordinary  providence^  and  consequently  miracles, 
which  made  a  part  of  it,  continued  much  longer  than  would  have  been 
necessary,  had  miracles,  amongst  the  Jews,  been  of  no  other  use  *^n 
they  were  in  the  Christian  church,  viz.,  to  evidence  the  divinity  of  the 
revelation;  yet  as  thai  providence,  and  consequently  this  miraculomt 
attendant  on  it,  were  to  cease  long  before  the  abolition  of  the  theo- 
cracy; the  other  evidence  of  prophecy,  in  the  absence  of  miracle^ 
was  graciously  bestowed  on  the  Jewish  church  likewise. 

Hence  the  inspired  ministers  of  it,  Daniel  in  particular,  foretold 
more  circuHistantially  and  minutely  than  the  rest,  the  various  fortunes 
of  that  church  and  republic,  from  its  decay,  in  their  own  times*  to  the 
entire  dissolution  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  system. 
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In  the  like  manner  Si  John,  under  the  msw  covenant,  did,  by  the 
iuiie  divine  Spirit,  predict  the  fortunes  of  the  Chruiian  churchy  from 
the  flourishing  condition  of  it,  in  his  own  time,  through  all  the  disasters 
of  the  corrupt  ages  that  followed,  to  the  happy  consummation  of  all 
tkings. 

In  both  cases,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  frophect  could  not  be 
urged  as  instant  evidence,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  but  was  kept 
entii?  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  those  ages  when  misaci^es  having 
long  ceased  in  the  Christian  church,  and  were  declining  in  the  Jewish^ 
•eemed  to  need  this  other  and  further  support. 

From  all  these,  and  from  many  other  considerations  to  be  further 
urged,  it  will  appear,  that  of  this  double  evidence  to  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, viz.,  MIRACIX8  and  pbofhsct,  the  latter,  as  we  have  said,  is  of 
•aperior  force  and  efficacy. 

We  have  already  shown  its  superiority  in  giuning  by  time  what  the 
cyther  loses.  This  advantage  is  further  seen  by  its  being  less  subject  to 
the  mistakes  and  fallacious  impressions  of  sense  than  miracles  are. 

But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  and  verify  the  assertion. 

Both  MiRACiiES  and  fsophbcies  are  indeed  appeals  to  the  senses^ 
but  with  this  difference,  that  mieacuss,  however  illustrious,  such  as 
those  worked  by  the  first  propagators  of  our  holy  religion,  are  subject 
to  the  cavils  of  infidelity. 

Of  this  Dr  Middleton  hath  afforded  a  wonderful  example ;  where  he 
inainuates,  and  would  seem  to  persuade  us,  that  the  voice  from  heaven 
recognizing  the  Son  of  God,  was  no  other  than  a  superstitious  fancy  of 
the  later  Jews  called  the  bath  koi.  ;  a  fantastic  kind  of  divination  of  their 
own  invention. — As  groundless  and  scandalous  as  this  cavil  is,  yet  it 
■nist  be  owned,  that  the  frame  of  the  animal  economy,  in  which  a 
heated  imagination  is  able  to  work  strange  i^ppearances  in  the  body, 
luui  given  some  countenance  to  infidelity,  in  its  sceptical  conclusions 
against  mirod^*  And  though  we  have  said  enough  to  free  those  of 
^e  gospel,  and  some  others,  confined  within  the  reasonable  bounds 
before  laid  down,  from  every  imputation  of  this  sort,  yet  miracles 
being,  by  their  very  nature,  open  and  liable  to  abusive  interpretations, 
and  propheeg  well  secured  from  them,  for  this,  and  for  the  more  weighty 
reasons  given  above,  we  conclude  (as  the  crown  of  all)  with  the  uner* 
ring  declaration  of  the  holy  apostle  Pstee;  who,  in  his  second  general 
epistle  to  the  churches,  alluding  to  this  twofold  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
revelation,  namely,  mieacuss  and  peophect,  after  he  had  ended 
what  he  thought  fit  to  say  of  the  ^st,  proceeds  to  the  other  in  these 

words WE    HAVE    ALSO    A    MOEE    8UEB    WOED    OF    PEOPHECT ?XV*<' 

BEBAIOTEPON  top  nPO<»HTIKON  x^o>_a  wordy  that  may  be  more 
firmly  relied  on,  and  whose  existence  is  more  durable.  The  word, 
fltfiiu^Tt^Py  including  both  these  senses.  And  we  have  shown  that  tb^ 
nature  of  peophecy  contains  these  two  qualities. 
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And  they  being  most  eminenUy  conqiiised  in  the  capitax.  fboyrbct 
here  described  and  characterized;  a  more  particular  explanation  of  it 
may  be  naturally  expected  in  this  gbn£RAi«  tiew  of  the  Christian 
religion. — 

*<  We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables/*  says  the  iqposUe^ 
ver.  16,  "  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coitofo  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.'' 

17.  '*  For  he  received  from  Grod  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when 
there  was  a  voice  to  him  from  the  exceeding  glory — This  is  my  l^oved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

18.  "  And  this  voice  which  came  firom  heaven  we  have  heard,  when 
we  were  with  him  in  the  mount." 

19.  ''  We  have  also  a  mobs  sure  word  of  profhect;  whereunto 
ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  txs  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place^ 
until  the  dag  dawn^  and  the  dag-star  arise  in  your  hearts/* 

*  There  are  few  places,  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
plainer  than  this  before  us;  and  yet  there  are  none  where  interpreters 
have  wandered  further  from  the  apostle's  meaning.f 

This  hath  been  principally  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  subject.  These 
interpreters  supposed  that  St  Peter  was  here  speaking  of  the  personal 
CHARACTER  OF  Jesus;  and  thence  concluded,  that  the  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  whereby  he  strengthens  his  argument,  respected  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  establish  that  personal 
character. 

But  the  apostle  is  treating  of  a  different  thing;  namely,  of  the  truth 
OF  the  gospel  in  general. 

Which  shows,  that  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  r^ards  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  New  Testament. 

One  mistake  produced,  of  course,  another.  For,  on  supposition,  that 
the  personal  character  of  Jesus  was  the  thing  meant,  it  would  follow, 
that  by  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord,  we  are  to  understand  his 
FIRST  COMING ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  word  of  prophecy  must  needs  sig- 
nify a  prophecy  already  fulfilled.  But  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  character  here  given  of  that  prophecy^  to  which  the  church 
is  admonished  to  take  heedy  or  pay  its  attention,  confines  us  to  one,  but 
now,  just  beginning  to  attest  its  divine  original — it  is  a  light  shining  in 
a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearts; 
that  is,  till  a  long  series  of  events  (yet  in  the  womb  of  time)  shall  arise, 
to  give  testimony  by  degrees,  till  the  whole  evidence  concludes  in  one 
unclouded  blaze  of  conviction.  So  that  the  power  and  coming  of  our 
Ixn'd  must  needs  mean  his  second  coming. 

Yet  amongst  the  interpreters  just  before  censured,  there  are  some  more 

•  From  this  place  to  the  eiid,  abridged  and  altered  from  Discourse  On  the  Rise  of  An- 
tickrut. 

f  See  the  altereaiioiis  between  Biahop  Sherlock  and  Dr  Middletoo,  aad  their  renective 
advocates. 
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eminently  absurd*  than  the  rest  One  of  these  is  even  desirous  to  have 
it  believed,  that  by  this  nun^e  sure  ward  of  prophecy  is  to  be  understood 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xlii.  ver.  1,  although  the  apostle  has  char* 
aeterized  this  to  be  a  light  shining  in  a  darhplacey  &c.  t.  e,  not  as  con- 
victive  evidence  at  present,  yet  being  a  uoht,  though^tntn^  in  a  dark 
piaee^  it  deserved  our  attention,  till  greater  lights  should  arise,  which 
would  afford  full  conviction. 

Now,  could  this  be  the  character  of  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament; 
especially  one  of  Isaiah's,  most  of  whose  predictions  referred  to,  and 
had  their  completion  in,  Jesus,  their  great  object  ?  The  daum  and  day» 
Har^  here  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  as  of  a  very  distant  light,  was,  in  the 
time  of  that  prophet,  already  risen  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  or  it 
would  never  rise. 

.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  out  for  some  more  reasonable  paraphrase  of  the 
sacred  text. — 

— <<  That  you  may  be  assured,"  says  the  apostle,  '^we  have  not  followed 
cmnningfy  devised  fables^  when  we  described  to  you  the  power  of  our 
LfOrd  at  his  second  cobono,  you  should  recollect  what  we  have  fre- 
quently told  you,  of  his  first  ;  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  majes- 
ty and  miracles  attending  it,  when  there  came  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
esteeming  glory^  &c. — Now,  the  miracles,  which  accompanied,  and 
oonfirmed  his  mission,  on  his  fibst  coming,  are  surely  sufficient  to  gain 
credit  to  what  we  have,  as  oflen,  told  you,  of  his  second.  And,  of  this 
capital  truth,  God  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  add  still  stronger  evi- 
dence ;  by  giving  us  A  more  sure  word  of  prophecy." 

— But  the  general  subject  of  the  epistle  will  further  support  the  truth 
of  this  paraphrase. 

— It  is  a  farewell  address  to  the  churches,  on  his  having  received 
intimation,  from  the  Holy  Spirit^  of  his  i^proaching  martyrdom. 

The  i^ostle  begins  with  repeating  to  them  [from  ver.  3d  to  the  16th] 
that  elegant  summary  of  Christian  religion,  as  was  his  wont,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  inculcate.  But,  at  this  juncture,  consolation  being  what  the 
afflicted  church  most  needed,  he  takes  his  topic  from  the  rewards,  now 
supposed  to  be  approaching,  at  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  in  the 
consummation  of  all  things.  Persecution  had  soothed  the  sufferers 
into  this  flattering  error,  which  was  now  become  general,  and  not  likely 
to  be  soon  redressed,  while  they  continued  unable,  as  they  yet  were,  to 
distinguish  the  two  parts  of  which  this  prediction,  concerning  the  M- 
cond  coming  of  our  Lord,  was  composed.  Elach  part  had  its  distinct 
completion,  commencing  at  different  periods.  TYie  first  when  our  Lord 
came  to  judgment,  on  the  Jewish  people,  in  putting  a  complete  period 
to  their  economy,  by  the  destruction  of  their  temple  ;  the  other,  when 
he  was  to  pass  judgment  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  make  a 
flnal  end  of  the  mundane  system. 

Or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  exactness,  this  prediction  of  the  second 
coming  was  delivered  in  two  prophecies  joined  together;  and,  in  intima- 

♦  Sec  Mr  M. 
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tion  of  the  Jewish  mode,  mixed  and  interwoyra  with  one  anotlier ;  gene- 
ndly  as  little  understood,  at  the  time  of  the  ddivery,  as  all  those  of  a 
Kke  import  were,  which  had  either  a  seeandary  setuef  or  indnded  eiImi- 
kie  subject,  But  for  a  larger  account  of  these,  and  particularly  of  the 
sort  now  in  question,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  sixik  mttkm 
^the  sixth  hook  of  this  Work. 

Such  was  the  errors  which,  as  we  say,  gave  birth  to  the  eonaohiorif 
epistle  here  explained.  But  as  all  ebrobs,  together  with  the  accidental 
gfoody  which,  by  the  directing  hand  of  providence,  they  are  made  to  pro- 
duce, are  easily  attended  with  much  evil ;  so  it  was  here. 

At  first,  the  error  produced  solM*iety,  vigilance,  and  perseverance  in 
the  FAITH.  But  afterwards,  it  had  a  contrary  effect.  <<  There  shall  come 
in  the  last  days,**  says  this  apostle,  <*  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own 
hists,  and  saying,  whebb  is  the  fromise  of  his  comiivo?  For  since  the 
jtathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beguming 
of  the  creatton."* 

After  the  censure  of  this  impiety,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  upbcaid 
their  ignorance  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  earth ;  which  is  physi* 
cally  ordained  to  bring  on  its  own  destruction,  by  fire,  in  some  future 
period,  as  heretofore,  by  the  destruction  of  water  :  and  that  the  deiay 
of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  affords  these  scoffii  of  impiety,  is  not 
owing  to  the  Lord's  slackness  in  the  performance  of  his  promise,  but  to 
kis  long-suffering:  that  all  might  come  to  repentanoe,^  He  then  de- 
scribes this  final  dissolution  of  all  things,  by  ftre,X  Out  of  which,  he 
tells  them,  shall  arise,  according  to  the  promise  of  prophect,  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wkerein  shall  dwell  righteousness.^  And  with 
this  the  FAREWELL  EPISTLE  coucludes. 

Such  being  the  subject  of  it,  who  can  doubt  but  that  a  true  account 
of  the  reasoning  in  the  latter  part  of  ihe  first  chapter  is  here  given?  and, 
consequently,  that  the  apostle's  purpose  is  not  to  speak  of  indefinite 
prophecies  alrea^  Julfilled  in,  or  under,  the  Old  Testament,  but  of 
some  precise  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  New  ;  in  order  as  the 
several  parts  of  it,  extending  through  a  course  of  many  ages,  should  come 
into  existence. 

To  this  the  church  of  Christ  is  bid  to  take  heed,  as  to  a  more 
sure  word  of  prophecy.  But  had  the  description  ended  here,  it  would 
have  been  much  too  vague  to  ei\join  our  attention  in  so  earnest  and  par- 
ticular a  manner.  The  i^ostle,  therefore,  goes  on  to  give  it  this  charac- 
teristic mark — ^that  it  was  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.  A  pro- 
pkecyy  of  which  the  principal  parts  were,  at  that  time,  surrounded  and 
partly  involved  in  obscurity  and  darkness;  but  yet,  emitting  so  many 
scattered  rays,  as  to  make  a  careful  observer  inclined  to  think  some 
great  scene  was  just  beginning  to  open,  which  would  amply  reward  our 
attention  to  this  light  shining  in  a  darkplace,  by  the  change  of  its  con- 
dition, first  into  a  dawn;  and  then,  into  still  clearer  day-spring. 
•ChMp.\lu\Havi.        tVer.  9.        $  Vtr.  10,  11,  18.        f  Ver.  13. 
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The  apostle  having  thus  prepared  our  way  to  this  sober  wobd,  or 
superior  excellence  of  fsophecy,  proceeds  to  acquaint  us  with  the  very 
IDENTICAX  PROPHECY  he  had  in  his  eye;  which  will  now  appear  to  be 
no  other  than  the  predictions  of  Si  Paul  and  St  John  concerning  anti- 
christ, or  the  future  fortunes  of  the  churchy  under  the  usurpation  of  the 
MAN  OF  sin;  a  prediction  elegantly  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
WORD  OF  PROPHECY.  For  this  man  of  sin  began  to  work  before  the 
writing  of  this  farewell  epistle.  So  St  Paul  assures  us — the  bcystery 
OP  INIQUITY,  says  he,  doth  already  work.*  St  Peter,  therefore,  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  epistle,  recurring  again,  as  his  subject  re- 
quired, to  Crod's  long-suffering,  in  the  delay  of  his  second  coming  to 
judge  the  world,  adds,  <'  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according 
to  the  WISDOM  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you:  as  also  in  all  his  epis- 

deSy  SPEAKINO  in  them  of  these  THINQB  ;  IN  which  are  some  THINGS 

HARD  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.*^ 
Now  what  are  these  obscure  parts  in  St  Paul's  epistles,  here  charac- 
terized, but  ihe  prophecies  in  St  John's  book  of  the  reyblation  con- 
cerning ANTICHRIST,}  aMdged  by  St  Paul  in  his  epistles,  and  referred 
tohjStPeter § 

•  8  Then.  ii.  7.  f  Chap.  iii.  15,  16. 

X  See  Sir  In»c  Newtoo'i  Ofasenratioiia  upon  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  chap.  i. 
^  See  the  Eemainder  of  thii  argument  in  DiscoarM  On  At  rite  iff  JftHckritt,  written  by 
tlie  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation. 


END  OF  THE  SEVENTH  BOOK. 
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'  P.  612,  A.  On  this  point  It  will  be  nifficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  tlioee  two  noA- 
lent  writers,  Dr  Samuel  Clarlie  uid  Mr  W.  Baxter,  for  a  full  demonstratioii  d  tke  twM- 
terkUity  of  that  substance,  in  which  the  faculties  of  sense  and  reflection  reside.  (See 
Clarice's  Tracts  against  Dodwell  and  Collins,  and  Baxter  on  the  Nature  of  the  SoaL) 
These  writers  hare  gone  much  further  than  Locke  and  others  on  the  same  ■ofatiact;  wbe 
contented  themselves  with  showing  the  poMsibUUtfy  nay,  great  probabiliiy,  thai  tke  tkimkiM§ 
nibtiance  in  ui  is  immaterial.  (See  Locke's  Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
p.  600,  of  his  works.)  But  Clarke  and  Baxto*  have  clearly  proved,  firom  the  tfawirfrf 
qualities  of  a  thinking  being,  that  the  soul  cannot  possibly  be  material,  whatever  mmHtf- 
vered  qualities  it  may  be  possessed  of.  And  this  conclusion  was  made  (in  ray  opinioo) 
neither  rashly  nor  at  random.  For,  to  unsettle  our  assurance  in  the  truth  of  thfoir  epinifli, 
their  adversaries  must  show  that  such  unditcooered  qualities  are  contrary  to  tho  qnlitist 
discovered;  yet  contrary  qualities  can  never  subsist  together  in  the  same  substance,  without 
one  destroying  the  other.  Hence,  we  understand  the  futility  of  Mr  Locke's  smptrimdmi'- 
tion  qf  the  faculty  of  thinking  to  a  system  of  matter;  conceived,  by  that  excellent  writer,  ia 
the  modest  fear  of  circumscribing  omnipotence ;  but  onuiipotence  is  not  circumscribed  by 
denying  its  power  of  making  qualities,  destructive  of  one  another,  to  reside  in  the  sbbs 
sub^ance  (lor  a  power  which  produces  nothing  is  no  exercise  of  power);  hut  by  dsnyisf  bis 
power  to  change,  together  with  consistent  qualities,  the  nature  pf  the  substance  ia  niirb 
those  qualities  reside.  This  power  (supposing  Mr  LocJie  cootenfled  for  no  more)  wiU  be 
readily  granted ;  but  his  argument  will  gain  nothing  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  by  cfaai^iag 
materiality  into  immateriality »  it  ends  the  dispute  with  the  bishop ;  but  to  Mr  Locke's  dis- 
advantage, by  proving,  that  the  soul,  or  thinking  substance  in  us,  is  immaterial. 

P.  620,  B.  The  impious  notion  of  the  human  soul's  being  part  or  portion  of  the  Divins 
substance,  made  the  theistical  philosophers  give  no  credit  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  (See  the  Divine  Legation,  bo<^  iii.  sect.  4.)  To  avoid  tkii 
impiety,  certain  Christian  enthusiasts  taught  tliat  eternity  was  the  condition  of  the  soul  bf 
nature  as  well  as  by  grace.  And  so  before  they  were  aware,  fell  into  the  very  error  of  lbs 
philosophers,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid.  For  eternity  being  confessed  by  ail  to 
be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  it  followed,  that  the  human  soul  was  indeed  part  or 
portion  of  the  Divine  substance.  This  execrable  frenzy,  of  which  religion  could  never  fct 
entirely  free,  (known  by  the  name  of  Spinozjsm)  hath  of  late  appeared  under  its  v^ikA 
form  in  the  writings  of  Mr  W.  Law,  collected  from  the  exploded  ravings  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
(See  a  book,  entitled,  An  Appeal  to  all  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel.) 
—But  when  learned  men  wake  out  of  one  delirium,  it  is  not  to  recover  their  senses,  but  to 
&11  back  again  into  another;  and  tluit,  generally,  is  its  opposite.  So  it  was  here.  The 
philosophic  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  were  no  sooner 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  fancying  that  the  human  soul  was  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  than,  in 
their  haste  to  be  at  a  distance  from  that  monstrous  (pinion,  they  ran  suddenly  into  a  contrary 
folly,  and  maintained,  that  the  soul  had  not  one  spark  of  the  divinity  in  her  whole  composi- 
tion ;  but  was  material  as  well  as  mortal:  now  degrading  man  to  a  brute,  whom  beibre  Ihev 
had  exalted  to  a  god.  Nor  hath  this  extravagance  been  destitute  of  (for  what  extravaganco 
hath  ever  wanted)  the  patronage  of  modern  divines.  We  have  seen  it  Utely  employed  ia 
support  of  a  fresh  whimsy,  viz.,  thk  sleep  op  the  soul.  One  thing  however  seems  to 
be  defective  in  the  scheme ;  which  is,  the  not  rectifying  the  old  error  of  a  KnuKABcnos. 
For,  I  apprehend,  that  wheu  a  material  soul  is  once  gone  to  sleep,  nothing  but  a  Ri- 
CREATiON  can  awake  it. 

P.  625,  C.  Other  death  had  been  understood,  viz.,  eternal  life  in  misery.  But,  io  Sfc 
what  ill  use  hath  been  made  of  this  portentous  comment,  we  need  only  attend  tv  CoUins  in 
his  Discourse  qf  Freethinking.  **  We  learn  in  the  Old  Testament,**  says  he,  "  that  Adav 
by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  subjected  himself  and  all  his  posterity  to  death.  Bat  the  AW 
Tesiotn^nt  trachks  ds  to  ONHRaaTANn,  hy  death,  eternal  Itfe  inmisery;  and  from  thsor«, 
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we  know  that  God  had  but  one  way  to  put  mankind  in  a  capacity  of  enjoying  immortal 
happiness." — P.  153.  Having  given,  in  this  bufibon  manner,  so  absurd  and  monstrous  a  pic- 
ture of  RBDEMPTiON,  (to  the  Composition  of  which  the  school  divines  had  greatly  contributed) 
he,  and  his  freethinlting  colleagues,  hoped  that  their  doctrine  of  Christianity's  being  only  art- 
publication  of  the  religion  of  nature  would  go  down  the  easier.  And  they  well  enough 
understood  how  to  manage  that  uascriptural  error  to  their  advantage ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
Tindal's  book,  entitled,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation;  which  combats  the  Christian 
revelation,  under  cover  of  the  absurd  concessions  of  certain  latitudinarian  divines  of  a  later 
date.  These  concessions,  Tindal  miscalls  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Hence  this 
formidable  book  became  one  continued  thread  of  contemptible  sophistry  from  beginning  to 
end.  Yet  I  remember  the  time  when  the  false  terror  of  it  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  danger  of  the  church,  who  were  but  just  recovered  from  the  Sacheverel-crieitm 

P.  625,  D.  The  remonstrants,  fearing  tliat  this  interpretation  of  the  text  might  give 
countenance  to  the  school  doctrine  of  original  sin,  deny  that  infanie  are  here  meant,  by 
Mofe  who  had  nci  Hnned,  Sfc.  But  the  fear  is  vain.  It  was  death,  and  not  danmaiion, 
which  reigned  from  Adam  to  Motes.  The  expression — Kmi  Xw)  rnn  ftn  uftm^rnfuvruf,  &c. 
•—implies  it  was  a  part  only  of  the  human  species  which  was  free  from  sinning  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam*s  transgression;  or  the  being  without  sin.  And  what  part  could  this  be 
bottheiti/antine? 

P.  632,  E.  It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  conformity  of  this  language  in  the 
revelation  to  that  of  Peter  and  to  the  gospel  of  John,  some  critics,  and  particuUirly  Grotiiis, 
would  have  the  text  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  says, — "all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall 
worship  him,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life,  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  " — to  be  thus  understood — The  book  of  life  wHUenfrom  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  world — and  not  as  here  translated — Christ  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
However,  both  the  one  and  the  other  sense  infers  the  same  truth;  for  i(the  book  of  life  [of 
the  Lamb  slain]  was  written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  it  it  plain  that  the  Lamb 
sMn,  or  the  sacriJSce  of  his  dttHh,  was  pre-ordained  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

P.  685,  F.  The  reason  why  Jesus,  at  the  first  publication  of  the  gospel,  refers  so  little 
to  the  PALL,  which  concerned  all  mankind,  and  so  much  to  his  Mbssiabship,  which  direct- 
ly concerned  only  the  Jews,  is  apparent ;  his  mission  was  first  directed  to  the  house  of 
Israel.  He  left  his  apostles  to  carry  on  Uieir  ministry  oi  the  gospel,  to  the  gentiles.  Hence 
8t  Paul,  who  was  more  eminently  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  is  so  explicit  in  his  account  of 
the  restoration  prom  the  pall.  This  furnished  a  handle  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to 
affirm,  with  equal  ignorance  and  malice,  that— PaW  preached  a  new  gospel,  differeni 
from  that  of  Jesus. 

P.  644,  G.  A  learned  and  serious  writer, **  in  a  late  book,  entitled.  Observations  and 
Inquiries  relating  to  the  rarious  parts  of  ancient  History ,f  hath  a  chapter  concerning 
HUMAN  sacripices;  which  he  thus  introduces— "One  would  think  it  scarce  possible  that  to 
unnatural  a  custom  as  that  of  human  sacrifices  should  have  existed  in  the  world.  But  it 
is  certain,  that  it  did  not  only  exist,  but  almost  universally  prevailed." — P.  267.  Our  ao 
eoont  of  the  origin  of  this  unnatural  custom  will  much  abate  the  wonder.  However,  the 
learned  writer  solves  the  difficulty  with  much  ease ;  by  deriving  it  from  the  command  to 
jibraham.  And  here,  before  I  enter  on  the  matter,  permit  me  to  repeat,  what  I  have  be- 
fore observed,  that  it  indicates  an  odd  turn  of  mind  (however  general  it  may  be),  which 
disposes  the  learned  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  superstitious  rites  of  antiquity,  rather  in 
the  casual  adventures  of  particular  men,  than  in  the  uniform  workings  of  our  common  nature. 

But  the  learned  writer  fancies  his  solution  is  much  strengthened  by  the  general  notion  of 
antiquity,  that  the  ANePOnoeTSIA  was  a  mystical  sacrifce.  Let  us  examine  his  reason- 
ing on  this  head.  Mr  Bryaiit  having  given  us,  from  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  what 
relates  to  IL  or  KRONUS'S  sacrifice  of  his  only  son  (by  which,  indeed,  it  appears,  that 
human  sacrifice  was  not  a  conceit  of  yesterday ;  the  author  of  that  fragment  plainly  deriving 
his  story  from  this  part  of  the  Abrahamic  history),  goes  on  in  these  words,  **  They  [human 
sacrifices]  were  instituted  probably  in  consequence  ojf  a  prophetic  tradition,  which  I  imagine 
had  been  preserved  in  the  family  of  Esau;  and  transmitted,  through  his  posterity,  to  the 
people  of  Canaan."— P.  291. 

To  this,  let  me,  first  of  all,  observe,  that  the  supposition  of  a  prophetic  tradition  rests 
entirely  on  the  truth  of  my  peculiar  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  command  to  Abraham,  vis. 
that  it  was  a  mere  scenical  representation,  given  at  the  patriarch's  earnest  request.  For  on 
this  idea  only  could  the  command  be  considered  as  h  prophecy.  But  this  is  doing  too  much 
honour  to  my  hypothesis,  still  held,  I  suppose,  by  the  more  orthodox,  to  be  a  paradox ;  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  it  greatly  weakens  the  learned  writer's  reasoning;  for  a  scenical  repre^ 
sentation,  which  must  naturally  end  as  this  did,  in  a  prohibition  of  the  commanded  sacrifice, 
eouk)  hardly  induce  any  one,  who  went  upon  tlie  grounds,  or  in  consequence,  of  t^prophetie 

•  Mr  Bryant.  t  Printed  in  quarto,  1767. 
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imdiiim,  to  think  that  kuma»  tacriJSeei  were  Acceptable  to  the  Deity.  Bat  tke  trath  ii, 
tAUprtpketic  trmdHion^  in  the  £unily  of  Ahnham,  is  rnerehr  graH*  didtim.  We  fiad  Mt 
the  ieatt  footsteps  of  it  in  the  more  circmiutential  history  of  the  other  branch  of  Ahnhua's 
fiunlly,  the  patriarchal ;  which  was  most  ooocemed  to  preserYe  it,  had  there  beeo  any  SMk 
Besides,  how  this  commanded  tacnjke^  which  was  forbidden  to  be  perpetrated*  shenU  <■- 
courage  human  sacrifices,  before  men  had  steeled  themaeWes,  by  leng  use,  in  the  pcaeliea 
of  so  unnatural  a  crime,  is  liard  to  conceive.  It  is  true,  that  this  argument  will  lose  wmm- 
wliat  of  its  force,  when  we  suppose  the  anmmand  was  given  to  a  umiiy  wliich  wm%  ae 
strangers  to  human  tacrijioes.  This  is  observed  purely  in  reverence  to  truth;  b«t,  be  tUi 
as  it  will,  it  subverts  the  fancy  of  the  Ahrahamic  arigmoL  For  the  Isct  aeema  to  bOr  tbal, 
at  the  time  this  command  was  given  to  the  patriarch,  the  gentile  world  was  deeply  phmgid 
into  this  diabolic  barathrum:  which,  though  the  descendants  of  E«a  poasihly  had  nst 
escaped,  yet  the  line  of  Isaac  certainly  liad. 

Thd  Mosaic  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Ahrahamic  times,  ahovrt  that  it  waa 
extremely  depraved.  For  though  the  iniquity  of  the  AmorUet  wag  nai  yB€  >W!i.*  yat  thsi 
of  their  neighbours,  in  Sodom  and  Gomornh,  we  Imow,  was.  These  consklsratiosa 
alily  induced  Pkiio  tke  Jew,  In  his  Diecoune  eoncemmg  Ahrakmm,  to  suppeae  thai 
eaerifieee  were  in  use  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  And  Marshan,  one  cl  the  beet 
critics  concerning  ancient  times,  declares,  without  hesitation,  in  favour  of  this  htpnitiartaf 
circumstance ;  and  our  admirable  Spencer  thinks,  there  is  so  little  reason  to  ascribe  the 
original  of  infanticide  to  tbecommtandto  Ahrakam,  that,  unless  the  history  of  that  caauBsnd 
be  told  y%ry  lamely  and  imperfectly,  it  aArds  very  strong  arguments  against  that  InhnaHn 
practice.  But  it  is  not  generally  the  way  of  scripture  to  reprobate  a  bad  practice  halve  it 
has  been  conceived  or  committed.^  Hence  we  may  &irly  collect,  that  kummm  men/km 
were  in  use  before  the  command  to  Abrakam,  But  wliat  need  we  more  tn  prove  the  iaet 
in  question,  than  this,  that,  if  the  account,  here  given,  of  the  origin  and  pregrsss  of  omaym 
be  the  true,  (as  it  hath  the  fairest  claim  of  being  so  received,  since  the  fint  use,  and  aB  the 
gradual  abuses  of  it,  tiU  it  sank  into  the  horrid  rite  in  question,  may  be  nndeiatood,  and 
understood  only  on  this  simple  principle,  the  uniform  worldngs  of  our  cemmoo  aatura,) 
human  sacrifices  must  needs  have  preceded  that  era. 

Wliat  folloirs,  in  the  learned  writer,  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  sjrstem,  is  thla,llil 
CHILD-6ACEIFICI  wss  a  type  or  representatkm  of  somkthiiio  to  com.  Now,  If  by  cM^ 
eacrifice  he  means  the  coimimand  to  Ahrakam^  this  we  allow,  and  even  contend  for.  Bnl,  if 
he  means  that  the  specific  rite  of  child-sacrifice  was  understood  by  sacrificers,  either  Jewiih 
or  gentile,  to  be  a  type  or  representation  of  soiiBTHiNe  to  comk,  I  think  ha  apeaks  witheiit 
the  least  proof. — What  he  adds,  one  knows  not  what  to  make  of. — "  Child  sacrifice,"  safs 
he,  "  is  the  only  instance  of  any  sacrifice  in  the  gentile  world  which  is  said  to  be  HTan- 
CAL." — For,  if  by  mytticai  he  means,  a  type  of  »omething  to  come,  this  has  been  answersd 
already.  But  if  by  mystical  we  are  to  understand,  what  was  eo  called  by  the  gentilea  hi 
their  sacrificial  rites,  almost  all  of  them  were  mytHcad;  that  is,  had  a  meaning  eub|oined, 
not  obvious,  nor  intended  to  be  obvious  to  the  uninitiated,  or  the  profane.  AU  their  eetnl 
ritet,  in  which  sacrijke  bore  a  principal  part,  abounded  so  much  in  hidden  moaninga  of  tWs 
sort,  that  these  rites  were  called  mystrries  by  way  of  eminence. 

But  if,  after  all,  this  TEKNOexiIA  or  chUd-eacriJice  had  the  plain  meaning  which  I 
have  given  to  it,  and  not  the  mystical  of  the  learned  writer,  what  becomee  of  hia  wlHte 
hypothesis? — ^Tbat  it  had  no  other  meaning,  than  the  plain  one,  I  appeal  to  the  aothority  ef 
an  inspired  writer.  Micah,  without  doubt,  understood  the  true  origin,  and  censeqnently, 
the  rigtit  import  of  chilJ-sacriJloef  and  he  delivers  my  sense  of  it,  in  theee  words—*'  Will 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?    Shall 

I  GIVE  MY  FJB8T-BORN    FOR    MY   TRANSGRESSION,  THS   FRUIT   OF  MY  BODY  FOB  TBB  OUC  OF 

MY  soui  ?"  X  Here,  we  see,  conformably  to  what  I  have  delivered  concerning  ckidd-eacri' 
Jice,  that  the  idea  the  gentiles  had  of  it  (for,  to  the  gentiU,  not  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  the 
prophet  here  alludes,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter),  was  simply,  and  solely,  this,  tke  pery  ki§k» 
est  atonement  that  man  could  make  for  hie  transgressions,  as  it  was  tlie  ofiering  up  wiMt 
was  most  dear  to  the  offender.  The  prophet,  therefore,  puts  it  in  the  number  of  ■■juatoif 
sacrijices.  But  had  that,  which  the  learned  writer  contends  for,  been  the  true  and  ancionl 
notion  of  the  r%»*»iieta,  one  can  hardly  think  that,  at  a  time  when  the  propheta  were  gradi». 


•  Gen.  XV.  16. 

f  Probe  novi  quamplurimoi  alia  omnia  do  ritus  hujus  nefarii  fonte  sentir«»,  quasi  ex 
Abrahami,  filium  suum  offerentis  historia  comipta  at  depravata  profluxisaent.  Huic  autssa 
sententin  fidem  adhibere  nescio,  cum  historia  iUa  nisi  plan^  mutilate,  magna  pnebeat  cen- 
tra morem  ilhim  inhumanum  argumenta;  et  verisimile  sit  multas  gentea,  libctos  snoa  im> 
molare  soUtas,  de  Abrahami  enomplo  ne  vel  fondo  quicquam  audivisse.— De  Leg.  Hebnw, 
RitoalibiM,  Jib.  11.  cap.  U,  sect,  a 

X  Chap.  vi.  ver.  7. 


:t.. 
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Ally  opening  the  nature  of  the  nbw  dispbnsation,  Micah  would  have  let  slip  so  hir  tn  occa- 
stoo  oir  contidering  it  under  that  Christian  idea. 

We  may  now  see,  for  what  reason  ehUd-wcriJice  came  to  be  reckoned  a  MVSTBaious 
woitRiP ;  it  was  done,  to  withdraw  the  observation  of  the  people  from  so  horrid  a  rite,  when 
eonsiderod  only  in  its  simple  use ;  for  nature  is  rarely  so  hr  debauched,  as  to  behold,  with 
lodiflerence,  the  riolation  of  its  roost  instinctive  appetites.  So  that  the  enormity  was  to  be 
oeirered  by  some  6kr4etched  invention  of  superior  excellence  of  virtue,  which  preferred  the 
lighta  of  the  divinity  to  all  human  obligations.  Thus,  when  the  worshippers  were  apt  to 
revolt  at  sacri/Sett  extremely  cniel  or  libidinous,  the  priests  secured  their  own  credit,  and 
the  bonoor  of  their  God,  by  the  intervention  of  a  spiritual  meaninp.  And  human  Mcri/!cti 
became  rngftUrioug  for  the  same  reason  that  the  impudent  procession  of  the  phaUuSf  in  the 
oomipled  litas  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris,  was  taught  to  convey  the  high  matters  of  begsnbra- 
TION,  and  a  new  life, 

I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  question,  because,  if  human  sacrifices  should  be  thought  to 
have  had  their  original  from  the  command  to  Abraham,  it  might  seem  to  give  some  colour 
(which  was  far  from  the  intention  of  this  very  learned  and  worthy  roan)  to  the  calumny  ef 
the  deists,  who  assert,  that  humjin  sacrifices  made  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  For 
If  the  fttmiHiufm  prefigured  the  eacrifiee  on  the  crote,  or,  as  the  learned  writer  expresseth  it, 
woi  «  type  or  rtprueniaHon  of  something  to  come,  it  softens  a  little  this  infidel  paradox. 
Tlw  poet  Voltairs  hath  repeated  the  calumny  over  and  over,  as  if  the  Bible  was  still  shut 
opi,  not  only  from  the  people  in  general,  but  (what  perhaps  would  have  been  attended  with 
1MB  injury  to  religion)  from  these  poets  in  particular. 

And  now,  this  asore  serious  question  (in  the  midst  of  one  less  important,  viz.  the  origin 
mmdprogreea  ^9aer\f6ee  in  general)  will  deserve  a  severe  examination. 

VoLTAnui,  in  a  thing  he  calls  *<  An  Essay  on  general  History,"  accuses  the  law,  in 
these. words-^'^  The  Jewish  law  seems  to  permit  these  [human]  sacrifices.  It  is  said  in 
-Leviticas,  that  iiMie  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  qf  men,  shaU  be  redeemed;  but  shmtt 
eturefy  be  put  to  death,^  The  Jewish  books  bear  evidence,  that  when  tlie  Israelites  over- 
van  the  little  countiy  of  Canaan,  they  massacred  in  most  of  the  villages,  men,  women,  and 
children,  because  they  had  been  dsvotrd.  On  this  law  It  was  that  Jephthah  sacrificed  his 
daughter."  t 

I.  This  whole  calumny  I  shall  clear  away  first  of  all,  by  the  most  express  prohibitions  of 
the  LAW,  together  with  the  declarations  or  the  prophets  ;  both  of  which  execrate  eveiy 
species  ckT  hmman  eaeri/ke* 

II.  And  then  examine  and  explain  all  those  passages  of  scripture,  which  seem  to  have 
giYon  a  handle  to  this  impious  charge. 

III.  Condnding,  in  the  third  place,  with  a  conftitation  of  that  censure  of  inhumanity 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  urged  by  Voltaire,  to  ^pport  his  main  accusation  of 
ROMAN  SACRIFICES,  and  urged  as  if  it  were  itself  in  the  number  of  such  sacrifices. 

I.  In  my  entrance  on  the  first  head,  let  roe  previously  observe,  that  the  earliest  direction 
for  sanctification,  that  is,  (in  the  language  of  Moses)  for  sacrifice,  is  of  the  Jirst-bom, 
•xpressed  in  these  words.^  Sanctify  unto  me  ail  the  Jirst-bom,  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb  amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  beast;  it  is  mine.  This  is  declared 
to  be  for  a  memorial  of  God's  sauting  Eg^  in  favour  of  his  choeen  people. — *'  All  the 
first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  mine,  both  man  and  beast:  on  the  day  that  I  smote 
the  furst-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  I  sanctified  them  for  myself."^ 

Bat  frooi  this  sanetifkation  or  SACRincE,  man  and  unclean  animals  were  excepted,  and 
redeemed.  The  redemption  of  the  first-bom  of  man  is  thus  settled  and  explained — **  I  have 
taken,"  nyn  the  text,  "the  Levites  for  all  the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel:  and  I 
have  given  the  Levites  as  a  gift  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  in  the  tabeniacle  of  the  congregation.  "||  The  redemption  of  thejlrst-bom  of  unclean 
animals,  with  a  repetition  of  the  redemption  of  men,  is  thus  expressed: — **  Every  firstling 
of  an  ass  shalt  thou  redeem  with  a  lamb — and  all  the  first-born  of  man,  amongst  thy  chil- 
dren shalt  thou  redeem.'IT  The  redemption-money,  for  both,  is  given  to  Aaron  snd  his 
wccessors  ;**  to  whom  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  assigned  for  a  vicarious  (and  in  lieu  of  a 
more  general)  sancHfication  of  the  first-boni  of  man. 

•  Chap,  xxvii.  ver.  29. 

"f  La  loi  des  Juifs  semblait  perroettre  ces  sacrifices.  II  est  dit  dans  Levitique;  si  une 
dme  vivante  a  M6  promise  d  DiEU  on  ne  pourra  la  racheter,  il  faut  gu'eUe  meure,  Les 
llvres  des  Juifs  reportent  que  quand  ils  envahirent  le  petit  pays  des  Canan^eos,  ils  roasssr 
crerent  dans  plusieurs  villages,  les  hommes,  les  femmes,  les  enfans — parce  qu'ils  avoient 
£t6  devours.  Cost  sur  cette  loi  qui  furent  fond^s  les  sermcnts  de  JephthS  qui  sacrifia  sa 
fille,  &c.,  CEuvres  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  t.  xiii.  pp.  227,  228,  ed.  1756,  8vo. 

I  Exod.  xiii.  2.  i  Num.  viii.  17.->and  Exod.  xiii.  14.  15. 

II  Num.  viii.  18,  19,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  chap.iii.  12,  IS — 45. 

IF  Exod.  xiii.  13.  ••  Num.  xviii.  15,  15. 
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This  ndtmpHon  was  not  on  accouot  of  penonal  fitvour  to  a  o4m»n  people^  bat  in  a^ 
horrence  of  hqman  sacrificxs,  as  appears  plainly  lx>th  from  the  x«aw  and  the  Fftorairt. 

Mosea,  on  his  delirery  of  the  law,  thas  solemnly  forbids  all  carious  inquiiy  oooeerabif 
the  pagan  rites  of  worship,  in  the  nations  round  about  them;  Inquire  not  after  their  «oot| 
eaying,  how  did  thoM  naOone  sbrvb  their  godt  f  kvkn  so  wihL  I  DO  ukxwisb.  Ths 
reason  of  the  prohibition  follows,  they  practised  the  horrid  enormity  of  dUid  taeri/k§ — For 
every  abomination  to  the  Lord,  which  hx  hatbth,  haoe  they  done  unto  their  §odt;  loi 

XWIf  THBIR  BOM8  AND  THUR  DAUOHTXRS  HAVX  THXT  BURNT  IN  THX  PfRB  TO  TBUR  GODS* 

The  dangerous  curiosity  here  restrained,  was  not  on  account  of  the  number  and  natore  if 
the  gods  of  Canaan.  For  the  strildog  absurdity  of  their  thoogomy  or  orig;inRly  mod  the  im- 
|>iety  of  their  mythology  or  hiitofy,  would  hare  senred  to  attach  tlw  IsTMlilat  morv  firmly  te 
the  LAW.  The  prohibition  only  respected  an  inquiiy  into  the  Canaanitith  modte  ^  wer* 
ehip,  or,  as  it  is  better  expressed  in  the  text,— .how  these  nation*  eeroed  their  yode»  And 
though  this  inquiry  might,  at  first,  arise  from  nothing  else  than  a  wanton  curioei^,  yet  lbs 
legislator  intimates  that  it  would  end  in  apostasy  from  the  Lord  op  hortb  'Ooem  eo  miB  we 
doliheufiie;  that  is,  we  will  use  those  pagan  rites  in  the  senrice  of  the  God  of  brael;  far 
they  were  little  in  danger,  so  early,  to  use  Canaanitish  rites  in  the  senrice  of  the  fods  of 
Canaan.  Besides,  the  caution  here  Is  not  against  idolatrt  but  iNFANTiaDm.  Nor  could 
they  be  much  disposed  to  forsalce  the  God  of  Israel  for  the  gods  of  Canaan,  at  the  very  tarns 
they  were  so  successfully  marching,  under  the  auspices  of  Moses,  to  exterminate  tbit  de- 
Toted  people.  He  therefore  could  scarce  conceive  that,  at  this  Ume,  they  needed  week  a 
caution.  For,  the  reason  he  giTOS  for  restraining  this  hurtful  inquiry  ia,  lest  they  sheidi 
worship  their  own  God  with  pagan  rites;  especially  this  most  abominable  of  all,  mTAsn- 
aDB.  And  there  was  the  more  need  of  this  caution,  since  thtjiret^m  of  mum  mmdheaet, 
in  Israel,  were  to  be  eanct^/led  to  the  Lord;  and  though  the  first-born  of  man  was  r»- 
deemod,  while  the  first4xMTi  of  tlie  dean  beaete  were  sacrificed,  yet  the  lore  of  eorru|ii  and 
Idolatrous  rites  might  giro  some  propensity  to  a  fatal  mistake,  and  to  slip  In  eaeri/ke  in- 
itead  of  eanct{fication. 

Afterwards  when  the  Israelites  became  polluted  with  the  infernal  ataina  of  i^famticide, 
the  PR0PHBT8  nerer  ceased  to  proclaim  aloud  God's  abhorrence  of  this  iniplety.  For,  b 
order  to  impress  upon  the  paganind  or  apostate  Israelites  a  due  sense  of  their  freqawt 
defections,  it  was  found  necessary  for  these  his  messengers  thoroughly  to  prolw  the  ren- 
sdeiices  of  such  hardened  wretches,  which  had  been  sear«d  with  the^frw  ofMoieck, 

Sacred  historr  informs  us  how  sererely  Aha»  was  punished  for  his  multiplied  Idolatries; 
but  principally  for  his  **  burning  his  children  in  the  fire,  after  the  abomlnatioos  of  the  baa- 
then  [the  Canaanites]  whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out  before  the  childreo  of  Israel."  f— 
'*  They  sacrificed/'  says  the  Psalmist,  <*  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  derils — tbt 
Idols  of  Canaan — and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood — insomuch  that  he  abhorred  his  ewa 
inheritance."  % — **  They  have  built  the  high  places  of  Baal,"  says  Jeremiah,  '*  to  bora 
their  sons  with  fire,  for  bumt-ofierings  to  Baal."^  And  again — **  They  caueed  their  seal 
and  their  daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  to  Molech."||  Ezekiel,  lilcewlse,  aecosdh 
them  of  having  caused  their  tons  to  pate  through  the  fire,  to  devour  thew^  Bat  fdrthsr. 
It  would  seem,  by  the  following  words  of  Jeremiah,  that  Uiese  impious  sacrifices  wers 
oflered,  by  the  unnatural  Jews,  to  the  God  of  Israel  himself — '*  The  clilldren  of  Jodab 
have  done  evil  m  my  sight,  saith  the  Lord;  they  have  set  their  abominations  in  the  house 
which  is  called  by  my  name,  to  pollute  it,  and  they  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet, 
which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  tb«> 
fire,  which  I  commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my  wund.**^^  The  concluding  words 
seem  to  intimate  that  these  apostates  pretended  to  have  received  such  a  coaunand ;  or  with 
what  propriety  was  it  so  formally  denied  ?  Possibly  they  might  pervert  the  fanaoas  pas- 
sage in  Leviticus  ;f  f  of  whirh  more  hereafter.  However,  the  whole  of  the  text  Informs  as 
clearly,  tliat  child  sacrifice  sometimes  polluted  the  altars  of  the  temple.  Eseklel  seems  to 
confirm  the  same  thing;  "  Moreover,  this  they  have  done  unto  me ;  they  have  defiled  my 
sinctuary,  in  the  same  day,  and  have  profaned  my  sabbaths.  For  when  they  had  slaia 
their  childreo  unto  their  idols,  then  tliey  came,  the  same  day,  into  my  sanctnaiy  to  probne 
it,  and  lo!  thus  have  they  done  in  the  midst  of  mine  house/'l:^ — *'•  '•  *'  When  they  ted 
slain  rhildren  to  their  idols,  they,  on  the  same  day,  oflfered  the  lilce  horrid  sacrifice  to  roe." 
-»And  we  know,  it  was  tlieir  usual  practice,  amidst  their  defections,  to  join  idol  wttrsh^ 
to  the  worship  of  the  God  uf  Israel. 

The  sacred  historian  is  still  more  express  to  this  purpose :  when  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
wicked  king  Manasseh — *'  He  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord — and  he  built  altars  for 

•  Dtut.  xii.  30.  t  2  Chron.  xxvili.  3.  t  ?«•  cvi.  37.  38,  40. 

i  Chap.  xix.  ver.  5.     ||  Chap,  xxxii.  35.     IT  Cliap.  xxiii.  37.     **  Chap.  vii.  SO.  31. 

tt  Chap,  xxvii.  28,  29.  tl  Chap.  Rilil.  S».  219. 
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ftll  Um  host  of  beaten,  in  the  two  courts  of  the  boose  of  tbe  LocxI,  and  hk  mad*  aw  torn 
TO  PASS  TBROUOH  THB  HRK ;  and  obsenrod  times,  and  used  encbaiitments,"  &c.* 

On  the  wbole,  tbe  gross  f  mmoeality  of  tbis  lionid  rite,  was  tbat  to  which  the  abhorrenee 
of  God  was  principally,  and  often  solely  directed.  This  truth  would  appear  certain  (did 
scripture  aflbrd  no  other  evidence)  from  tbe  warning  given  by  Moses  to  his  people,  on  tlieir 
going  to  take  possession  of  the  promised  land. 

But  a  decisive  passage  in  Isaiah  cuts  olT  the  subterfuge  of  our  philosophers,  who  are  ready 
to  suppose  that  the  declared  abhorrence  of  human  tacrificu,  so  often  repeated  in  scripture, 
is  confined  to  such  as  were  directed  to  an  idolatrous  object  ;  for  the  prophet,  in  the  very 
place  referred  to,  spealciog  in  tbe  name  of  God,  declares  the  utmost  detestation  of  humem 
sacri/ice*  when  offered  to  himself:  for,  speaking  to  those  immoral  Israelites,  who  imagined 
they  could  atone  for  their  vices  by  ritual  observances,  he  tells  them,  tbat  even  legal  iocri* 
Jlee9,  when  offered  to  him  with  corrupt  dispositions,  were  as  displeasing  to  him,  as  those 
abominable  human  tacrijfces  would  be,  which  the  law  of  nature  condemns.  '*  He  tbat 
kiUeth  an  ox,  is  as  if  he  had  slain  a  man  ;  be  tbat  sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  ofl  a 
dog's  NBCK."f  Here,  we  see  the  ritual  worship,  commanded  by  God,  is  opposed  to  the 
tacri/lce  qf  mam,  abominated  by  tbe  law  of  nature ;  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  the  thing 
roost  abhorred  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  in  whose  ritual  this  animal  was  held  so  totally  unclean, 
that  the  hire  of  a  whore  and  the  price  qf  a  dog,  are  put  together  as  equally  unfit  to  be 
brought  into  the  houte  of  the  Lord.% 

II.  We  now  come  to  those  two  capital  passages,  on  which  the  enemies  of  religion  found 
their  impious  charge.  The  one,  they  consider  as  an  indispensable  command  ;  tbs  other  as 
a»  example,  adapted  to  enforce  the  execution  of  it. 

Tbe  pretended  command  is  in  LevHicue,  and  ccotained  iu  these  words: — None  devoid 

ED,  WHICH  SHALL  BE  DEVOTED  OF  MEN,  SHALL  BE  REDEEMED ;  BUT  SHALL  SUEELT  BE 
PUT  TO  DEATH.^ 

Here  is  a  law,  which  our  philosophers,  in  their  great  sagacity,  conceived  did  ei^n 
something.  But  being  strangers  to  the  subject,  and  Ignorant  of  tbe  phraseology,  with 
heads  likewise  full  of  ndscbief,  they  discovered  human  sacrifices  in  a  place  where  Moses 
was  speaking  of  quite  another  thing. 

The  chapter,  in  which  this  latt  is  found,  contains  directions  for  the  making,  and  for  the 
performance  of  vows;  a  mode  of  obligation  which  had  a  natural  place  in  a  government 
THEOCRATICAL;  where  civil  matters  <J  obedience  were  intimately  connected  with  religioue. 

Now,  that  capital  command  given  to  tbe  chosen  people,  to  exterminate  the  Canaan- 
ITES.  a  command  so  necessary  to  be  observed,  for  the  preservation  both  of  their  civil  and 
re^gUme  systems,  needed,  above  all  things,  frequent  repetitions  of  tbe  sacred  tie  of  vows 
for  its  more  exact  performance ;  some  of  Uie  softer  as  well  as  stronger  passions  of  our  nature 
pushed  forward  by  the  delusions  of  self-interest,  being  alwajrs  at  band  to  defeat  or  retard 
the  divine  sentence  denounced  against  an  incorrigible  people  (of  which  more  hereafter). 
Tbe  repetition  of  vowt,  therefore,  fur  the  speedier  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  labori- 
ous event  (just  like  the  repetition  of  oaths  of  allegiance  in  common  states  for  the  better 
security  of  the  estaUisbment)  was  enjoined,  or  at  least  encouraged,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

Sometimes  tbe  vow  was  made  by  the  people,  in  a  body ;  like  that  we  find  in  the  book  of 
Nmmhere — **  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt,  Indeed,  de- 
liver this  people  [the  Canaanites]  into  my  hand,  then  /  will  utterly  destroy  their  citiee. 
And  the  Lord  hmrkened  unto  tie  voice  of  Israel;  and  delivered  up  tbe  Canaanites:  and 
they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their  cities  J' \\  Sometimes  again,  Uie  vow  was  made  liy 
particulars ;  by  such  whose  power  or  situation  best  qualified  them  for  tbe  execution  of  this 
primaiy  cobocand:  and  to  these,  and  for  this  sole  purpose,  was  this  strangely  mistaken  text 
directed. — *'  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,"  (or,  as  it  is  explained 
in  the  immediately  preceding  ver8e,>-no  devoted  thing,  which  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the 
Lord) — "  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  be  surely  put  to  death/'IT  These  vows  were  called 
the  SANCTIFYING  or  devoting  uten  or  things.  In  which,  indeed,  the  language  of  religion  Is 
employed ;  and  very  naturally,  for  the  reason  given  above.  But  to  prevent  the  abusive 
Interpretation  of  such  vows,  iu  the  manner  of  our  philosophers,  by  suffering  more  of  reli- 
gion than  the  mere  language  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  them,  the  people  are  forbidden  to 
extend  their  vows  to  what  God  himself  had  sanctified,  such  as  the  Jhrst  fruits, — Only  the 
JlrstUng  of  the  beasts,  which  (says  Moses)  should  be  the  Lord*s  Jirslling,  no  man  shall 
sanctify  it,^^  But  if  man  was,  for  this  reason,  not  to  sanctify  the  first  fruits  of  beasts,  much 
more  was  he  restrained  from  sancti^ng  the  first  fruits  of  manf  since  Xhejtrst fruits  t^man 
were  not  to  be  put  to  death  (like  those  whom  human  vows  had  devoted),  but  to  be  re- 
deemed, 

•  8  Kinp  xxl  4.  5,  6.     f  Chap.  Ixvi.  3.      %  Deut.  xxlii.  18.       (  Lev.  xxvli.  20. 
II  Num.  xxl.  2,  3.  IT  Lev.  xxvli.  29.  ♦•  Vsr.  26. 
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Id  a  world,  |A«  amm  herw  devaitd iy  Mm,  and  naiiaU ndmrned^  «wnr  mo  Mcmmcis  at 
ALL,  as  the  (int  fruits  of  Um  chikirvn  of  lanel  wxrs,  and,  ^tmfwkn,  to  ba  mrfiiiaif/  list 
•aamiei  taken  in  battle,  to  whom  no  quarter  had  bean  giTon ;  and  whoaa  llvaa,  bjr  the  law 
•f  amM^  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  oonqaeror.  M.  Voltaire'a  igaeraDoa  of  the  lam  ^ 
Mams,  which  occasions  him  to  mistake  a  militakt  saoBGirnoif  Cor  a  abliohmib  aAounci, 
might  have  been  well  excused,  had  he  forborne  to  abuse  whst  he  did  Mi  i—lwlMid  Bat 
ta  know  his  Virgil  no  better  is  a  disgrace  indeed. 

Quis  illaudati  nesdt  Busirldis  aras? 

Si^  the  great  poet,  in  phUn  detestation  of  human  tacri/kat.  Vet  in  the  ftaMral  rilii  of 
PaBoM,  directed  by  the  hero  of  the  poem,  (the  model  of  religious  pietj  and  drfl  vMon) 
the  captires  taken  in  war  are  slain  at  the  lighted  pile,  without  the  least  mark  «f  the  port's 
censure  or  disapprobation. 

Vinxerat,  et  post  terga  manus  quos  mitteret  umbris 
Iniieriast  caeso  sparanros  sanguine  flammam. 

For  their  lives  were  forfeited  by  the  law  of  arms,  snd  only  taken  with  a  little  more  cere- 
mony than  is,  at  present,  in  use:  the  military  execution  being  often  performed  at  tombs  and 
altars:  for  in  the  pagan  world  superstition  had  occadoned  a  confused  mixture  of  things, 
sacred  and  profane.  But  in  the  Jewish  republic^  where  the  church  and  state  were  Jneor- 
porated,  this  commixture  made  no  other  confusion  than  what  arises  from  the  mistakes  of 
men,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  sacred  economy. — Their  God  was  their  kimy;  and  their 
government  in  consequence  was  theocraiical.  So  that  eveiy  act  of  state  was  In  a  certahi 
sense,  though  not  in  the  common  one,  an  act  of  religion.  Obedience  to  the  law  was  en- 
forced by  a  vow ;  and  slaughter  in  and  after  battle,  a  devotkmknt  to  the  Lord  qfkatis;  in 
support  of  the  civil  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites. 

But  besides  the  singular  form  of  the  Jewish  republic,  which  brought  in  the  use  of  this 
language,  the  very  genius  of  the  people,  modeled,  indeed,  on  a  ihsoeratie  administration, 
dispos^  them  to  Improve  that  mode  of  speech ;  so  that  matters  merely  civil  and  domestic 
are  conveyed  to  us  in  the  style  of  religion. 

Thus  hlffhly  coloured,  both  In  the  camp,  and  in  the  tenuis  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  was  the 
language  of  the  Jewish  people.  Which  gave  a  pretence  to  the  detestable  Spinosa,  to  In- 
sinuate, that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  religion  consisted  only  in  a  sacred  phrasboloot. 
Though  what  he  insinuates  proves  only,  yet  proves  fiilly,  that  the  dsvotrmsrt  in  question 
was  a  civil,  not  a  sacrificial  rite.  '*  Judsei,"  says  he,  ''nunquam  causarum  mediarum  sive 
particularium  faclunt  mentionem,  nee  eas  curant,  sed  religionis  ac  pletatlSy  slve  nt  vulgo 
did  solet,  devotionis  causa,  ad  Deum  semper  recumint.  Si  enim,  ex.  gr.  pecunlam  mer- 
catura  lucratl  sunt,  earn  a  Deo  oblatam  aiunt;  si  aliquid,  ut  fit,  cupiunt,  dicunt,  Deum 
•orum  cor  disposulsse ;  si  aliquid  etiam  cogltant,  Deum  Id  lis  dixisse  aiunt,"  &c.* 

Having  now  examined  the  pretended  prrcxpt  or  command ;  and  shown  that  it  has  no 
relation  to  human  bacrificb,  but  to  quite  another  thing;  we  proceed  to  the  kxaxplb,  the 
case  of  Jephthah:  for,  on  the  law  of  human  sacrifices,  says  the  poet  Voltaire,  ii  was,  that 
Jsphthah,  who  sacrificed  his  daughter,  founded  his  oath  of  devotement. — As  this  kxamplb 
hath  given  more  alarm  to  the  friends  of  religion  than  it  deserves,  and  drawn  them  into 
forced  and  unnatural  constructions  of  his  rash  and  foolish  vow,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
the  man  and  his  manners,  fairlv  and  at  large. 

Jephthah,!  a  bastard  son  ox  Gilead,  by  a  harlot,  being  cast  out  from  a  share  of  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  by  the  legitimate  issue,  took  refuge  in  a  strange  land.  Wlat  eflects 
this  expulsion  must  have  on  his  religious  sentiments,  we  may  learn  from  the  case  of  David; 
who  thus  expostulates  with  Saul,  on  his  exile — "  If,"  says  he,  "  they  be  your  counsellors, 
who  have  advised  you  to  this  unjust  usage  of  me,— -curf«J  he  they  before  the  Lord;  for  they 
have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  qfthe  Lord,  saying,  oo,  serve 
OTHER  GODs.^t  Now,  \i  David,  so  learned  and  zealous  in  the  law,  was  exposed  at  least 
to  this  inevitable  temptation,  by  his  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  what  must  we  think  of  Jephthah 
In  similar  circumstances?  who  had  nothing  of  David*s  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  conse- 
quently  none  of  his  zeal  iac  its  support.  In  this  foreign  land,  Jephthah  associated  himself 
to  a  dissolute  band  of  outlaws,  who  lived  upon  rapine  and  violence:  not,  it  Is  confessed,  the 


*  Tract.  Theol.  C.  I.  This  was  said  bv  Spinosa  in  order  to  decry  the  hiracles  recorded 
hi  scripture.  But  with  the  usual  luck  of  every  attempt  of  the  same  kind.  For  were  this 
very  exaggerated  account  a  true  one,  a  stronger  proof,  of  the  reality  and  frequency  of  mro- 
eies,  could  hardly  be  conceived  in  the  nature  of  things.  Since  no  people  but  such  who  had 
lived  under  a  real  theocracy,  could  have  contracted  a  turn  of  mind  productive  of  so  singu- 
lar  a  phraseology, 

t  Judges  xi.  X  I  Sam.  xxvi.  10. 
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BMit  diaereditable  pvofaaeiaD,  in  tboee  earlj  agw  of  barbtroiis  manneri.  Amongst  theie 
man,  hm  foon  got  to  be  the  leeder,  aad  a  diatingnkhed  chief  in  all  their  lawleaa  expeditiona. 
80  that  his  lame  for  military  achieyements  iiUed  all  the  regions  round  about 

At  this  time,  the  Israelites  in  punishment  for  one  of  their  defeetions  irom  their  God  and 
King,  were  labouring  under  the  oppreflsion  of  the  idolatrous  borderers.  And  the  Amoriiu 
naking  an  escorsioo  into  OiUad;  the  Israelites  of  this  place,  as  most  immediately  concerned, 
sought  to  provide  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  brethren  (now  become  repentant),  some 
leader  of  superior  power  and  distinguished  c^NMsity.  And  the  reputation  of  their  kinsman, 
Jepkthak,  made  them  first  apply  to  him. 

But  Jephthah,  with  the  frank  roughness  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  naturally  upbraided  them, 
on  this  occasion,  with  their  former  neglect  and  injustice,  in  pennitting  his  father's  house  so 
cnieUy  to  cast  him  out,  to  want  and  misery;  and  now,  as  meanly,  without  redressing  his 
injuries,  to  fly  to  him  in  their  distress. 

They  reply,  they  were  now  come  to  make  him  that  amends,  by  their  choice  of  him  for 
k$ad  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead. 

Jepktkah  accepts  this  satis&ction:  and  an  oof  is  made  of  their  proceedings  according  to 
the  religious  customs  of  those  times. 

All  this  while,  the  rtpubUc,  the  thiocract  itself,  seems  to  have  been  little  thought  of, 
by  this  future  j'ut^e  <if  Urttei,  Indeed  the  honour  of  so  sacred  a  station  had  small  charms 
for  our  licentious  outlaw. 

However,  in  consequence  of  the  reconciliation,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  choice  which  the 
OUeadUu  had  made  of  him,  for  their  head  and  leader,  he  entors  on  his  office.  And  now, 
pariiaps,  for  the  first  time,  he  observed,  towards  his  enemies^  all  the  punctilios  of  the  law 
cf  arms. 

He  sent  to  know  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  why  they  committed  hostilities  against  his 
countrymen.  They  answered,  that  the  Israelites  had  unjustly  dispossessed  them  of  their 
lands;  and  that  they  were  now  assembled  in  arms  to  -recover  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 
To  this,  the  batiard  ^  Oielad,  like  an  able  advocate,  as  well  as  a  determined  chieftain, 
replied,  that  when  Israel,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses,  had  left  Egypt,  to  take  possession  of 
the  land,  promised  to  their  forefothers,  and  now  given  to  them  by  their  God,  they  had 
craved  leave  of  the  intermediate  people,  and  particularly  of  the  children  of  Amman,  for  a 
firee  passage  through  their  country,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  being  denied 
unto  them,  they  forced  their  ^ray;  and  when  hostilely  opposed,  and  their  enemies  overcome 
in  battle,  they  took  possession,  as,  by  the  laws  of  war,  they  might  do,  of  the  lands  of  the 
conquered.    So  hx  was  well;  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  ctf  a  Jndge  af  Israel, 

But,  by  what  follows,  it  appears  that  our  famous  adventurer  was,  as  yet,  more  than  half 
a  pagan;  for  thus  he  proceeds — **  So  now  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the 
Amorites  from  before  his  people  Israel;  and  shouldest  thou  possess  it?  Wilt  not  thou 
FO68E88  that  which  Chxmosh,  tht  god,  givsth  tHBB  TO  FOSAKSs?  So  whomsoever 
the  LoBD,  OUR  God,  shall  drive  out  from  before  us^  them  will  we  possess.'^  This  was 
nid,  on  the  gentile  principle  of  local  tutelary  deities,  in  all  the  grossness  of  that  notion; 
not  yet  refinMi  and  rationalized  by  our  adventurer,  on  the  ideas  <J  the  law.  But  when  he 
resumes  the  dvil  arjfument,  he  again  reasons  better:  and  very  solidly  pleads  the  general 
law  (rf  PRE8CBIPT10N,  in  defence  of  his  people— <<  While  Israel,^  says  he,  ''dwelt  in 
HediboD  and  her  towns,  and  in  Aroer  and  her  towns,  and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along, 
by  the  coasto  of  Amon,  thbeb  hundbbd  tbabs;  why  therefore  did  ye  not  recoTer  them 
WITHIN  THAT  TiME?"t  But  the  forco  of  this  argument  making  no  impression,  the  nego- 
tiation ended  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  Jephihah  leads  out  his  troops  against  Ammon.  And, 
in  the  forefront,  without  doubt,  were  those  faithful  bands,  which  he  had  collected  and  dis- 
ciplined in  the  land  of  Tob, 

The  first  step  he  takes  to  invite  success,  was  the  making  an  absurd  pagan  vow,  that.  If 
he  returned  with  victory,  he  would  sacrifice,  for  a  bumt-ofiering  to  God,  whatsoever  came 
first  out  of  the  doors  of  his  housef  to  welcome  his  return.  He  came  back  a  conqueror;  and 
his  daughter,  impatient  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  being  the  first  who  met  him,  was,  for 
his  oath's  sake,  (though  with  extreme  regret,  because  besides  her,  he  had  neither  son  nor 
daujfhter,^)  sacrificed  for  her  pains,  according  to  the  then  established  custom  of  idolatry } 
which,  on  such  occasions,  required  a  sacrifice  of  what  was  most  dear  or  precious  to  the 
offerer.  For,  I  hardly  believe  that  Jephihah  was,  at  this  time,  so  learned  in  the  law,  as 
even  the  poet  Voltaire;  or  that  he  had  proceeded,  like  him,  so  far  in  the  sacred  text,  as  to 
misunderstand  or  misinterpret  this  famous  twenty-seventh  chapter  qf  Leviticus,  in  support 
of  so  impious  an  action.  The  unhappy  father  appears,  at  this  time,  to  understand  so  little 
of  the  LAW,  as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  what  it  had  in  common  with  paganism,  (namely, 
the  custom  of  ofiering  eucharistical  sacrifices  on  every  great  and  fortunate  event)  from 
what  it  had  in  direct  opposition  to  it  (viz.  that  dire  impiety  of  hutnan  sacrifice), 

♦  Judges  xi.  23,  24.'*  f  Ver.  26.  J  Ver.  31.  4  Ver.  84. 
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The  account  here  given  tppeara  to  be  the  natunl  exptonation  of  a  plain  ftorjr.  Bat 
nentatoriy  full  of  the  ideas  of  papal,  rather  than  ci  the  Monde  tiroes;  and  pajinf  a  bfiai 
reverence  to  the  character  of  a  Jud^  of  Israel,  make  the  daughter,  to  tave  ber  iathflr't 
honour,  return  vow  for  vow,  and  so  consecrate  herself  to  a  virgin  state.  Sohitioos  liks 
these  expose  sacred  scripture  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  unbelievers. 

But  against  our  account  of  Jbpbthar's  won,  which  makes  the  wfatte  to  be  coDeslvsd 
and  perpetrated  on  pagan  principles  and  practices,  our  adversaries, 

1.  Bid  us  observe,  that  the  action  is  not  condemned.     A  oeosore,  tbejr  think,  it  essU 
not  have  escaped,  had  the  sacred  historian  deemed  it  an  impiety. 

8.  That  the  text  teUs  us  further,  that  JepMkah  went  out  in  the  SpMi  qfAs  Imrd,^  uA 
therefore  they  conclude,  that  he  returned  in  the  same  .^ptril. 

3.  Lastly,  that  Jephthah  is  extolled  liy  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hekwame,^  sad 
numbered  in  the  class  of  sacred  heroes. 

To  these  objections,  in  their  order. 

First,  They  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  action's  having  passed  uneensiired,  consider 
neither  the  nature  of  the  composition,  nor  the  genius  of  the  historian.  The  narrative  hsslf 
is  a  brief  compendium,  or  rather  extract  from  the  Records  of  State,  entered  as  tUafi 
passed,  and  then  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  their  scribes.  In  tlds  species  of  conpositko  it 
Is  not  the  wont  to  dwell  either  on  the  causes,  the  qualities,  or  the  consequences  of  actioBi^ 
but  simply  to  tell  the  naked  fSu^ts. 

Nor  hsd  the  writers  of  those  times  improved  history  into  an  art  They  tranKribed  or 
abridged,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  people's  information  In  i&ctB,  of  what  they  found  re- 
corded in  their  venerable  archives.  This  was  the  case  in  the  story  of  the  tyim^  prophet,  ia 
the  aflair  of  the  aUar  qf  BethelX  His  crime  is  neither  condemned,  nor  Is  his  puDlshaieat 
recorded.  Had  the  history  been  a  romance,  forged  at  pleasure,  both  these  partlcidBrB  had 
assuredly  been  dwelt  upon  at  large. 

Besides,  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  actions  are  best  seen  by  the  laws  and  cuetemts  4 
the  people  concerned ;  and  the  action  in  question  was  well  understood,  both  by  the  writer, 
and  his  readers,  to  be  condemned  by  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  less  needed  a  censmv.  Tbs 
ftdthful  followers  of  the  law,  for  whose  service  this  adventure  was  recorded,  wanted  no 
historian  of  prophetic  autliority  to  tell  them,  after  they  had  seen  human  eacrijiots  exeoited 
In  almost  every  page  of  their  history)  that  Jepktkah's  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  was  either  sa 
impious  imitation  df  pagan  practices,  or  an  ignorant  presumption  in  the  hslf-paganlasd  votaiy, 
that  he  was  here  complying  with  the  famous  precept  of  the  law  in  Leviticus,§  when  lodesd 
(as  we  have  shown  at  large)  it  related  to  quite  another  thing. 

But  further,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  story,  to  furnish  an  objection  (such  as  it  is)  from  lbs 
sacred  writer's  not  interposing  with  his  own  judgment,  concerning  the  moral  quality  of  the 
action  related.  Scripture  abounds  with  instances  of  this  sort ;  a  silence  occasioned  by  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  here  explained. 

2.  But  Jepthath  (which  is  the  second  objection)  went  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  aod 
therefore  (they  conclude)  he  must  needs  return  in  the  same  spirit. 

Now,  though  on  a  less  important  occasion,  I  should  ho  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  ths 
criticism,  though  not  in  the  spirit,  of  Spinosa,  that  this  expression  was  to  be  put  to  the  ar> 
count  of  the  sacred  phraseology  of  the  Jews ;  and  to  mean  no  more  than  the  strength,  ths 
courage,  and  the  address  of  a  consummate  leader;  yet  the  language  being  here  applied  to  a 
judge  of  Israel,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office,  I  can  readily  allcmr  that  It  signUIss 
some  supernatural  assistance. 

But  what  then?  when  the  work  committed  to  him,  and  for  which  he  was  thus  quaUSed, 
was  well  over,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  spirit  constantly  rested  on  him, 
but  very  much  to  ronclude  the  contrary.  One  of  his  most  illustrious  successors,  Samso^v, 
liad  still  a  larger  share  of  this  divine  ^inf  imparted  to  him ;  yet  nobody  imagines  that  it 
rested  with  hiro ;  when,  contrary  to  the  law,  he  chose  a  wife  nrom  among  the  Philistines, 
or  revealed  the  secret  intrusted  with  him  to  Delilah ;  delinquencies  much  less  criminal  than 
the  mcriiice  of  a  daughter. 

3. — But  then,  *<  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  extols  him;  and  lifts  him  late 
the  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jewish  heroes." — But  for  what  is  he  *ha%  ex- 
tolled?— For  his  rash  vow?  No  surely.  David  is  extolled  in  the  same  place,  aod  in  the 
same  manner.  Is  it  for  the  murder  of  Uriah,  and  adultery  with  his  wife?  Surely  neltber 
of  the  heroes  are  extolled  for  these  exploits;  but  for  their  paith  in  God,  and  their  seal  lor 
the  advancement  of  the  thbochacy.  So  says  tlie  writer  himself;  where,  recapitulating  the 
works  aod  achievements  of  paith,  he  goes  on,  in  these  words— ^^  And  what  shall  I  more  say, 
For  the  time  would  &il  me  to  tell  of  Gideon  and  Barak,  and  of  Sam»on  and  of  Jktbthah, 
of  David  also  and  Samuel,  &c."|| — This  paith  was  so  active  and  eminent  in  David,  that. 


*  Judges  xi.  29.      t  Chap.  xi.  ver.  32.      %  1  Kings  xlii.  ^  $  Chap,  xxvli.  var.  29. 
II  Heb.  xi.  32. 
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notwithstanding  his  two  gross  immoralities,  he  is  called  by  God  himsel/,  a  man  aptkr  his 
OHTN  HBABT.  For,  as  this  illustrious  title  neither  covereid,  nor  atoned,  for  his  crimes,  so 
neither  did  his  crimes  hinder  its  being  bestowed  upon  him,  when  the  question  only  coo- 
cemed  his  seal  for  the  law  and  the  tbbocbacy;  as  I  hare  shown  to  these  philosophers,  on 
another  o<'casion. 

To  conclude  with  Jkphthah. — We  know,  though  only  in  general,  that  he  lived  long 
enough  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and,  consequently,  under  the  occasional  guidance  ^ 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  to  wipe  out  all  the  pagan  impressions  of  his  ill  education.  David,  with 
a  much  better  in  his  early  youth,  kept  on  improYing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  He 
was  at  first  somewhat  scandalized  at  the  pro«|»en/y  of  the  wicked:  but  when  he  came  into  the 
sanctuary  f  i.  e.  when  he  had  gained  a  more  exact  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  dispensa>- 
tion,  then,  as  he  tells  us^  he  under etood  the  end  o/thoee  men, — In  these  respects,  indeed,  we 
are  left  more  to  our  conjectures  concerning  Jkphthah.  His  history  tells  us,  he  Judged 
Israel  for  six  years,^  We  are  further  informed  (and  this  is  all)  that  he  defeated  the 
Ephraimites  :f  who  had  picked  a  groundless  quarrel  with  him ;  which  ended  as  it  is  fit  all 
nich  quarrels  should  end. 

But,  though  we  have  now  done  with  the  perscmal  character  of  Jephthah,  and  his  nA 
▼ow;  we  have  something  more  to  say  of  the  general  character  of  a  Jud^e  qf  Israel,  as  It 
holds  in  common  with  that  of  many  other  of  God's  chosen  servants:  whose  &ults  and  im- 
perfections the  malice  of  unbelievers  have  carefully  drawn  out,  and  ofcgected  to  us,  as  matter 
of  scandal;  tending  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  sacred  history,  and  the  evidence  that  God 
thus  interposed  in  support  of  his  revealed  wilL 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  when  God  sees  fit,  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  to  give  a  new  revelation  of  his  will  to  man,  we  may  conclude,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  that  he  will  not  disgrace  his  own  dispensation,  by  the  use  of 
unworthy  instruments. 

Both  the  dignity  and  interests  of  revelation  require,  that  the  Jirst  hearers  of  these  glad 
tidings  to  nuuikind  should  be  fully  possessed  of  that  power  of  virtue  which  true  religion  only 
can  bestow. 

The  dignity  of  revelation  requires  that  so  bright  an  emanation  from  the  veiy  source  of 
light  and  purity  should  not  be  conveyed  to  us  through  a  polluted  medium.  The  interests  of 
It,  likewise,  reclaim  against  such  an  unworthy  service. 

A  sanctity  of  manners,  which  is  so  necessary  to  support  the  mission,  is  the  natural  and 
Inseparable  attendant  on  the  office.  For,  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  religion,  besides 
those  marks  of  truth  arising  from  the  purity  and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  which  show 
it  to  be  worthy  of  the  Author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  there  is  need,  in  order  to  prove  that 
It  actually  cams  prom  him,  of  certain  miraculous  powers,  declarative  of  the  nature  of 
the  dispensation  j  and  attendant  on  the  sanctification  of  the  heart  of  the  messenger. 

But  the  character  of  God's  instruments,  and  the  conduct  of  providence  in  the  use  of  them, 
may  be  very  difierent  from  those  who  are  only  raised  up,  and  employed  for  the  support  of  an 
established  dispensation;  as  in  the  Jewish  economy ;  or  for  the  reformation  of  it,  as  in  the 
Christian:  though  in  the  Jewish,  administered  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  these  in- 
struments may  have  had  extraordinary  powers  intrusted  to  them,  which  those  of  the 
Christian  had  not.  Here  [i.  e.  for  tlie  support  or  reformation  of  things  received  and 
established]  the  same  conclusion,  for  the  necessity  of  sanctity  of  manners,  will  not  hold.  It 
being  sufficient,  for  this  purpose,  that  God,  in  the  settled  course  of  his  providence,  is  In- 
cessantly producing  good  out  of  evil,  And  the  irregular  instrument  is  frequently  made 
to  ser?e,  without  his  knowledge,  and  even  against  his  will,  the  great  ends  of  piety  and  truth. 

Of  the  evidence  of  this,  the  History  of  the  Church  atibrds  us  many  examples. 

When  God  had  gradually  prepared,  and,  at  length,  fitted  his  chosen  people  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  LAW,  his  early  instruments  were  selected  from  the  most  virtuous  amongst  men, 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses : 

And,  again,  when  he  first  prepared  the  world  for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  (which 
was  the  completion  of  the  law)  he  committed  the  care  of  it  to  men  of  the  most  unblemished 
and  exemplary  characters ;  such  as  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  blessed  apostles. 

But,  in  the  establishment ,  in  the  support^  and  in  the  reformation  of  religion  (the  second 
and  inferior  operation  of  divine  love  to  man)  God  did  not  disdain  to  employ  less  perfect  in- 
struments, in  either  dispensation.  He  served  himself  of  David  for  the  law,  and  of  CoN- 
STANTINB  for  the  GOSPEL.  And  under  the  former  of  these  dispensations,  both  before  and 
after  the  period  here  referred  to,  when  he  had  decreed,  either  to  execute  vengeance  on  the 
oppressors  of  an  offending  people,  or  to  clear  the  holy  land  of  idolaters,  he  frequently  availed 
himself  of  the  agency  of  wicked  kings  and  licentious  rulers.  The  same  gracious  providence 
was  displayed  in  the  preservation  of  religion  under  the  latter  dispensation.  For,  when  the 
time  was  come  that  the  Christian  church  was  to  be  cleansed  and  purified  from  the  long 

•  Judges  xii.  7.*-  f  Chap.  xii.  ver.  1. 
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pollations  (]/(  an  antichrlslian  usurpation,  God  was  pleased  to  make  nae  of  ii 

had  neither  motives  nor  maonen  that  could  do  hoooorto  the  rtfarmmtimi  thejr  were  appeinlcd 

to  hriog  to  pass. 

Unbklisvsbs  did  not  suflieiently  consider  this,  when  thejr  made  it  an  ohjectten  to  mmiti 
reiigion;  nor  papists,  when  they  made  the  same  objection  to  the  frotfttnmt  rrfut  bmO'm 
To  the  jfr«#  we  have  already  said  enough  oo  this  head ;  and,  to  the  other,  shall  onlf  aMst 
present,  that  we  are  iar  from  being  asbimed  of  receiving  spiritual  benelit  from  mtm,  «hi 
supply  these  circnmstancee  of  reproach  against  themselves;  while  we  find  reaeoo  to  adse 
that  hand  which  turned  the  avarice  (if  such  was  the  casr)  of  a  ftirious  friar,  and  the  hiiaiy 
of  a  debauched  monarch,  from  their  natural  mischiefs,  to  become  productive  d  tiM  gpestsU 
blessikigs;  the  restoration  of  lbttsrs  and  religion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  go  on  with  M,  Foltairf,  whose  pkUMopky,  bei^g  pnafted  m  Ui 
potiry,  produces  fruit  worthy  of  the  stock  it  eomes  from,  vis./prMr  waAJkH^m,  So  thst  tht 
next  instance  he  produces  of  the  encouragement  which  the  law  gives  to  \mwum  merijkn, 
is  Ssul's  ahofihe  twv. — ^The  wonder  is  t^  he  did  not  goon  with  the  cases  of  Ci  i  haii  thii 
five  kings  of  the  Amorites — Sisera — Agag— Adonijah--4he  five  eons  of  Saul,  hosig  ip  b 
Oibeah>— and  in  short,  all  the  civil  and  military  executions  recorded  io  the  Old  Trrtamtnt 
But  in  bis  rage  to  run  down  religion,  he  has  out-shot  himself,  and  forgot  his  suhjett  Te 
bring  him  to  himself,  I  will,  in  charity,  direct  him  to  a  text,  which,  if  be  knows  how  Is 
pervert  vrith  proper  dexterity,  may  appear  more  to  his  purpose  than  any  of  this  ssoaetas 
prate.  It  is  in  the  prophet  Mtkak:  who  addrsssing  hioMeli  to  his  eovmpc  and  idolatna 
countrymen,  amongst  his  other  exprobrations,  ridicules,  and,  at  the  same  time,  iitiiii 
them,  in  this  manner,—"  Wherewith  shall  I  oome  before  the  Lord?  and  bow  mjnsalf  belinre 
the  high  God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burot-oflerings,  with  calves  of  a  yasr  eld? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?    Sball 

I  GIVE  MT  PIRST-BORN  FOB  MY  TRANSGRESSION;  THE  PRVIT  OP  MT  BODY  FOB  TBBSIir  Of 

MY  soulP    He  hath  showed  thee,  O  mani  what  is  good.    And  what  doth  the  Lotd  nfan 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"** 

Reasoners,  like  our  poet,  may  fancy,  that  the  prophet  is  here  reckoning  upon  the  oiert 
efficacious  of  the  legal  sacrifices;  and  consequently,  that  inpanticiob  uid  HOMiaoBsr* 
amongst  the  first  of  that  number,  since  all  are  said  to  beoflered  up  to  <4#  jLortf,  tke  JUjfk  G^d, 

To  confute  this  groundless  fancy,  let  me  previously  repeat  these  two  oheervatioiis;  Fim, 
that  the  law  of  Moses  is  so  far  from  requiring  or  directing  kmmmn  Murijkt,  that  it  ever 
treats  them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  and  therefore  was  very  unlikely  to  speak  of  Ihm 
as  kgal  tacrifice»:  secondly,  it  hath  been  shown  that  tlie  idolatrous  Jews  of  theas  timea, 
were  accustomed  to  bring  into  the  temple^ebvice  the  most  detested  rites  of  paganioB. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  consider  the  season  in  which  these  prophecies,  sent  to  Micah, 
were  delivered ; — to  whom  they  were  addressed — and  to  what  end,  directed.  They  wtn 
sent,  tlie  prophet  tells  us,  in  the  days  ofJotham,  jihaM,  mnd  Htxekiahf  Kinyt  •/ Judak,^ 

We  find  by  the  history  of  these  kings,  that,  in  their  reign,  the  house  of  Judah  was  soik 
into  all  kinds  of  vice  and  iniquity.  But  still  tlie  leading  crime,  through  the  bad  exampk 
of  these  monarrhs,  was  idolatry  ;  which  consisted,  sometimes  in  worshipping  the  God  cf 
Isrsel  in  the  pagan  places  of  worship,  called  the  high  places  ;  at  other  times  in  worshipping 
idols  in  the  xerj  place  of  God's  worship,  the  temple.  Jotliam,  ind<*ed,  is  said  to  baw 
done  **  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Howbeit  that  the  oigr  placd 
were  not  removed ;  the  people  sacrifired  and  burnt  incense  still  in  the  high  plare«.''^  Bat 
his  son,  Ahaz,  we  are  told,  "  did  not  that  which  was  right  in  the  (ight  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
like  David,  his  father.  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  yea,  and  wtade 
his  tons  to  pass  through  the  fire,  s^cording  to  the  abominttioos  of  the  heathen,  whom  the 
Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  chiklreo  of  IsraeL''||  Hezekiah  supplied  what  was  wanting 
fn  the  grandfather,  and  reformed  wliat  was  amiss,  during  the  wicked  reign  of  his  Cither. 

Amongst  a  people  so  corrupt,  while  any  sense  of  religion  still  remained,  Hfet  mmd  rtrf^ 
monies  would  always  take  the  lead  of  moral  duties.  The  prophet  seems  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  good  reign  of  Hesekiah:  and  to  aid  the  reformation,  which  that  monarrfa  had 
begim,  attacks  labouring  superstition  in  its  head-quarters,  amidst  the  fires  of  MoUch. 

But  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  was  substituting  rOutU  modes  of  worship,  in 
the  place  of  moral  duties,  he  informs  them  how  unacceptable  the  external  pomp  and  f«gcao- 
try  of  religion  was  to  the  God  of  Israel,  when  not  accompanied  with  purity  of  heart,  and 
integrity  of  manners.  This  is  the  general  sense  of  the  text  quoted  above:  which,  witheol 
doubt,  should  be  tlius  paraphrased-— *'  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,**  says  the 
prophet,  personating  an  idolatrous  and  immoral  Jew,  '*  shall  I  bring  a  profuaieo  of  rahtc, 
and  rams,  and  oil,  as  the  law  directs;  or  if  these  be  insufiicient,  or  unacceptable  to  the 
Deity,  shaH  I  seek,  as  is  now  the  practice,  for  a  more  powerful  atonement,  amokgst  tvs 


♦  Chap.  vi.  ver.  f),  7,  8.  f  <"H  •  ^.  v«r-  *•  t  2  King*  xv.  31,  3fl 
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PORsioN  BITES  OF  ovft  PAGAN  NUOHBouBS,  wbo  boMt  of  ■omethfog  stiU  moTO  precloui  uid 
worthy  the  altars  of  their  gods — my  pirst  born  to  bb  opfbrbd  up  in  saceipicb?  Vain 
iiuuD,  subjoins  the  prophet,  do  irot  God  and  nature  procUim,  that  without  virtub,  ritoa  and 
ceremonies  are  of  no  avail,  whether  they  be  such  as  the  law  prescribes,  or  such  as  idola- 
ters (to  whose  practices  thou  art  so  enslaved)  impiously  fancy  to  be  still  more  hcviih^ 
efficacious." 

And  how,  hwman  9acr{fic€9  came  to  be  so  esteemed,  we  have  shown,  in  the  course  of 
this  dissertation,  canctming  the  rite  amd  progrtet  of  tacri/ke, 

III.  From  the  iocrijice  of  ptirticular  men,  charged  by  M.  Voltaire,  on  the  Jewish  lait^ 
he  rises  in  his  impiety  to  accuse  it  of  the  sacejficb  of  a  whole  nation.  These  aro  hts 
words—"  It  is  said  in  Leviticus  that  none  devcied,  which  tkall  be  devoted  qfmen^  shall  bo 
redeemed,  but  shall  tureig  be  put  to  death.  The  Jewish  books  bear  evidence,  that  wheo 
the  Israelites  overran  the  little  country  of  Canaan,  they  massacred,  in  most  of  the  vilisfes^ 
men,  women,  and  children — because  they  had  been  devoted." 

In  these  words  are  included  two  charges  aga&st  the  law. — 1.  That  this  devoting  of  thfS 
Cauaanites  was  a  rtligieut  eacrifice,  2.  Or,  at  least,  a  commanded  sxterminatioa  of  a 
whole  people,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Israelites.  So  that  if  one  of  them  abould  fail,  Um 
otlier  yet  may  hold. 

I  have  already  acquitted  it  of  the  first,  by  an  explanatioa  of  the  iunous  mistaken  text  in 
the  xxviith  chapter  of  Leviticus.  We  come  now  to  the  second,  the  censure  of  extremt 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  executing  the  command.  And  tbis  will  bring  as  to  the  con- 
cluding head,  on  this  sulgect. — 

Thk  moral  governor  of  the  universe  administers  his  sovereignty  in  two  diflbreni 
ways:  while  moral  governors  amongst  men  can,  in  their  several  departments,  adminiitiir 
theirs  only  in  one. 

God,  the  author  of  nature,  and  framer  of  its  constitution,  hath  so  ordered  and  eombinsd 
moral  entities,  that  virtue  generally,  or  for  the  most  part,  produceth  happiness;  whl|a 
MisERjr  is  as  generally  attendant  upon  vice.  On  this  disposition  of  things,  tho  rewards 
and  punishments  of  free  agents  are  first  of  all  adjusted.  But  this  makes  it  neither  s»- 
perftious.nor  inexpedient  for  the  God  of  the  miiverse  to  punish  and  reward  in  another  mato- 
ner,  likewise.  Not  iuperjiuouef  since  this  constitution  of  nature  does  not  alwajrs,  by  rssson 
of  certain  traversies  In  free  agency,  produce  its  designed  eflects.  Not  ineapediemi;  dnes^ 
in  that  other  manner,  the  power  of  the  divine  administration  is  more  sensibly  manifested  | 
as  in  the  first  way  his  wiedotn  may  be  better  colleeted:  while,  both  together  serve  DMNTt 
fully  to  convince  us,  that  the  First  Cause  is  a  fires  agent;  and  that  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture is  his  ordinance ;  and  not  the  efiect  of  chance  or  desUny. 

On  these  accounts,  a  reasonable  analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  finom  what  paaseth  in 
the  government  of  the  natural  woeld,  that  hi  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  when  an  equal 
providence  prevailed  (as  it  did  while  men  retained  the  knowledge  of  their  Governor  and 
Creator;  of  which  more  in  its  proper  pisce)  God  would  frequently  interpose,  in  an  extnor> 
dinary  manner,  to  prevent  or  redrea  those  irregularities  which  wouki,  from  time  to  Ums, 
arise,  and  did  actually  arise  in  God's  moral  govemmeni,  while  eoleig  administersd  by  that 
relative  order  of  things,  which  his  wiedom  had  so  beautifully  connected,  and  so  firmly 
lislied,  as  to  be  disordered  by  nothing  but  the  traversies  id  free  agemeg  in  his  ereaturss. 

That  he  did  thus,  in  feet,  interpose,  holy  scriptures  bear  full  evidence.   The  first  i 
wo  have  of  it,  after  the  deluge  (in  which,  this  part  of  God's  moral  administration  was  so 
signally  displayed)  is  in  the  &te  of  Sodom  amd  Oomorrah:  and  afterwards.  In  the  bxtbb- 
MiNATioN  of  the  Canaanitbb:  both  thsse  nations  having,  by  the  same  umiilural  cfiaisSf 
jUkd  np  the  meaeure  of  their  miqmUiee. 

In  the  case  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah,  the  enormity  of  their  vices,  and  the  total  depravity 
of  their  numners,  impose  silence  on  the  most  proAigate  opposers  oi  rsligion,  however  da- 
BKirous  they  may  be  in  the  patronage  of  the  Canaanitee,  Their  plea,  in  &vour  of  these, 
srises  from  the  choice  God  is  sakl  to  have  made  of  the  instruments  of  his  vengeanos. 
FSre  and  brimstone  they  easily  submit  to:  but^rs  and  eword  revolts  their  humanity. 

They  can  never,  they  tell  us,  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  common  Father  of  aJl  would 
employ  some  of  his  reasonable  creatures  to  execute  his  vengesnce  upon  others  of  the  ■sis 
species,  even  though  thess  others  had  been  justly  sentenced  to  perdition  for  their  beastly  sad 
iidiuman  vices. 

They  pretend  to  say,  *'  that  God  could  not,  consistently  with  his  nature  and  attribntes, 
put  fidlow-creatures  on  such  an  employment."  They  have  oflered  no  reasons  for  this  bold 
■snnrtinn  and  I  can  find  none.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  needs  be  much  edified  with 
the  modesty  of  these  men;  who  deny  that  liberty  to  God,  which  they  are  not  backward  to 
alkfw  to  their  earthly  sovereigns:  amongst  whom,  the  right  of  employing  one  part  of  thsir 
s«ft(isets  to  sxecuts  their  sentenos  on  amother,  is  every  where  practissd,  without  osnsors  or 
control. 

Bat  thsy  lay  frirther,  "  that  although  God  iw^,  yet  be  certainly  wmdd  nei  hivs  rs- 
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eiune  to  kutttan  agency  in  thii  niAtter,  oo  tccount  of  the  miidiiels  which  aueh  tfencj  ww 
likely  to  produce. 

Pint,  as  it  is  extremely  liable  to  abuse.  Every  pretender  to  a  divine  coamaadf  wbs- 
ther  ielgned  by  an  impostor,  or  £uicied  by  an  enthusiast,  would,  when  sopported  by  tUs 
example,  never  suffer  their  neighbours  to  live  in  peace.  And  Saracen  amirs  and  popfab 
crusades  would  be  always  at  hsjod  to  cany  on  desolation  in  the  name  of  God.** 

Secondly,  "  this  intirtimemialii^  must  liave  an  ill  eflect  on  the  MAifNUW  of  the  Israelites, 
by  making  their  hearts  callous,  and  insensible  to  the  cahunitles  of  their  feUow-crsatmb" 
These  are  the  objections  of  our  raiLOSoPHKas.  But  before  tiiey  give  us  time  to  rsply,thty 
kindly  take  the  trouble  off  our  hands,  and  will  needs  answer  for  us  themselves.  This  b 
one  of  their  usual  tricks,  to  stop  or  cover  the  disgrace  of  a  foolish  sophism,  by  a  sboir  cl 
candour.  But,  indeed,  their  aim  is  to  draw  the  advocate  of  religion  from  aoUd  grmi 
which  is  fairly  and  steadily  to  confute  infidelity,  on  m  own  nofaPLEs.  Of  this  aWgHtf 
hand,  the  poet  Voltaire  has  here  given  us  an  example  most  worthy  of  him.— T^Ur  [the  e>- 
termination  of  the  Canaaniles]  had  been  an  enermame  crime,  had  noi  God  kiwue(f,  ns 
■OVBRKJON  ARBITER  OP  LIFE  AND  DEATH,  of  wkote  conduci  we  ttTe  net  to  oek  n  remeem,  m 
eedamed,  in  ike  impeneiraiie  depike  of  Air >aMdce.— Indeed!  but  we  wiU  be  boM  te  bring 
him  back  to  the  state  of  the  question.-^"  God  the  Moral  Go\'ernor  of  the  world  coaki 
■ot  or  would  not  (say  unbelievers)  make  use  of  hwman  inttrumenit  for  the  destmctSsn  cf 
the  Canaanites.'*  This  is  the  objection.  But  to  keep  us  from  answering,  they  take  the 
business  into  their  own  hands — Ood  (sajrs  this  prince  of  philosophers)  the  Creator,  fW 
eovereign  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  of  whose  condurt  we  are  m4  to  aek,  what  doatt  tkomf  heih 
feredoeed  all  reasoning,  m  Ute  impenetralde  depthe  (^  hie  Justice,** 

Thua  they  raise  their  objection  against  a  command  of  God,  as  Moral  Govbrisor  of  tbs 
universe,  (and  such  he  is  alwsjrs  represented  in  scripture)  uid  tlM»n,  to  stop  oar  msliw 
with  a  flam,  answer  the  objection  themselves,  by  putting  a  PBvaiCAL  Cebator  In  bii 
pktce. 

Now,  of  the  actions  of  a  Moral  Governor,  we  may,  with  due  modesty  and  hnmililf* 
ask  the  roason ;-.iSAai/ nol the  Jodoe  or  all  the  earth  do  right f  was  asked*  ins 
shnihur  case,  by  the  father  of  the  faiihfmi.  But,  to  the  Physical  Creator  %^ffts  wm- 
aeree,  who  will  venture  to  say,  what  doeif  lAon  ft— Illustrious  phikHopber!  permit  as  there- 
fore to  answer  for  ourselves.  We  say,  that  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world  can  never  bs 
debarred  from  carrying  on  his  administration  in  such  a  way  as  may  best  suit  the  ends  cf 
divine  wisdom,  bemuse  human  folly  may  encourage  itself  to  raise,  on  that  groond,  an  ias- 
plous  and  aburive  imitation.  And,  neither  under  natural^  nor  under  reoomled  rtHgJem^ 
hath  God  thought  fit  to  exempt  or  secure  his  laws  from  such  abuses. 

God,  under  natural  religion,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hif  providence,  hath,  by  anncsfai| 
evil  to  vice,  made  tluit  constitution  of  things  the  instrument  of  punishment ;  but  how  balk 
this  dispensation  been  dishonoured,  and  even  to  the  disturbance  of  society  itself,  when  theas 
punishments,  interpreted  by  ignorant  or  uncharitable  men,  have  been  turned  into  extra- 
ordinary JITDGMBNT8?  Again,  Peter  and  John  said,  what  every  honest  deist  is  ready  te 
say — ^e  must  obey  God  rather  than  wuinjf,  Yet  how  perpetually  has  this  truth  beta 
abused  by  rebels  and  fanatics. 

Under  revealed  religion,  miraclks,  (the  necessary  credential  of  those  intrusted  with  its 
promulgation,)  by  which  power,  both  the  physical  and  intellectual  systems  were  controOsd, 
have  yet  occasioned  innumerable  abuses,  defiling  every  age  of  the  church  with  laiitastic  pro- 
digies, and  lying  wonders. 

.  But  why  do  I  speak  of  these  sanctions  of  revelation,  (the  credentials  of  God's  meeseng en) 
when  the  very  communication  of  his  will  to  man,  revelation  itself,  hath  filled  all  agss 
and  nations  with  impostors,  pretending  to  a  divine  commission? 

But  onr  philosophers  go  on ;  and  say,  **  That  this  office  of  destruction,  imposed  upon  the 
Israelites,  must  have  produced  an  ill  etiect  on  their  moral  character,  by  giving  them  wrong 
notions  of  the  divine  nature}  and  by  vitiating  their  own;  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  or 
to  weaken  the  social  passions  and  affections." 

Nay,  further,  they  pretend  to  see  the  marks  of  these  evils  in  the  character  of  the  cAoim 
people:  whom  therefore  instead  of  pitying,  (and  if  the  evils  arose  from  the  cause  they 
assign,  were  most  deserving  of  pity,)  they  have  most  mercilessly  alMised  and  misreprs- 
sented.  But  to  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  infidel  objerllon,  which  pretends  that  tbs 
Jews  were  brought,  by  this  employment,  to  eutertaio  wrong  ideas  of  the  dirine  naturt,  I 
reply, — ^The  most  adorable  attribute  of  God,  the  Moral  Got*emor  of  the  world,  is  hb  lom- 
aupPERiNG,  by  which  he  bears  with  the  crimes  and  follies  of  men,  in  orlier  to  bring  thra  te 
repentance:  now  this  attribute  he  hath  made  manifest  to  all:  but  more  fully  to  his  chetea 
people;  even  in  the  very  case  of  these  devoted  Caiuuinites.  For  when  their  crimes  ««n 
arrived  at  the  height  of  human  depravity,  he  still  withheki  his  hand,  and,  by  divers  awtk- 

«  Gen.  xviil.  ^6.  f  Job  is.  18.  t  Arts  v.  99. 
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•ning  judfintnU,  gave  th«in  time  and  inviUtlon  for  repenUnoe.  But  on  their  Degleot  tnd 
contimpt  of  his  repeated  warnings,  he,  at  length,  Y/wi/orcedf  as  it  were,  to  pour  out  his 
full  vengeance  \xpon  them. 

The  author  of  the  Apocryphal  book,  of  ike  fFudom  of  Solomon,  thus  graphically  paints 
their  case,  in  an  address  to  the  Almighty: — **  Thou  hast  mercy  upon  all — ^thou  winkest  at 
the  sins  of  men,  because  they  should  amend — thou  sparest  all;  for  they  are  thine,  thou 
lover  of  souls! — therefore  thou  chastenest  them,  by  little  and  little,  that  o^d;  and  wameet 
them  by  putting  them  in  remembrance  wherein  they  have  offended ;  that  leaving  their 
wickedness,  they  may  believe  in  thee,  O  Lord  I     For  it  was  thy  will  to  destroy  by 

THE  HANDS  OP  OUR    FATHERS,  THOSE  OLD  INHABITANTS  07   THY    HOLY    LAND ;  whom   thoU 

hatest  for  doing  most  odious  works  of  sorceries,  and  wicked  sacrifices — mercUes*  mur- 
derer* qf  children,  and  devourere  of  man*e  JUah,  and  ihefeatU  <^  blood:  nevertheless  even 
those  thou  sparedst  a*  men,^  and  didst  tend  watpe,  forerunners  of  thine  host,  to  destroy 
them  by  little  and  little— executing  thy  judgments  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  thou 
GAYEST  THEM  PLACE  OF  REPENTANCE ;  not  being  ignorant  that  they  were  a  naughty  gener- 
ation ^«and  their  cogitations  would  never  be  chang^/'i* 

The  canonical  books  of  scripture  authenticate  what  this  sage  writer  of  after-times,  hers 
delivers,  concerning  God's  dealing  with  these  devoted  naUone. 

Moeee,  on  the  egression  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  speaks  thus  to  them,  in  the  person 
of  the  Almighty—"  I  will  send  homete  before  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the 
Caoaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before  thee.  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  thee 
in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate ;  by  little  and  little  will  I  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee.  "J  And  again  in  his  last  exhortation  to  bis  people, — **  Behold  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  will  send  the  hornet  amongst  them,  until  they  that  are  left,  and  hide  themselves  from 
thee,  be  destroyed.'*}  And  Joshua,  on  the  like  occasion,  tells  the  people  that  what  Moaes 
had  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  God  had  fulfilled — /  eent  the  hornet  be- 
fore you,  which  drove  them  out  from  before  you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites."|| 

Here,  the  reader  mav  observe  that  the  Apocryphal  writer  gives  one  reason  for  the  tern" 
porary  plagues,  which  forerun  the  total  destruction  of  the  Canaanites ;  and  the  authentic 
text  gives  another;  nor  will  the  learned  reader  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  diflerence. 

The  Israelites,  under  their  leader,  Moeee,  did  not  want  to  be  told,  that  those  temporary 
plaguee  were  sent  in  mercy.  They  had,  on  the  first  opening  of  Us  commission,  been  in- 
structed by  him,  in  the  attributes  of  the  true  God,  hie  long'tuffering  and  bearing  with  the 
contradiction  of  einnere;  and  his  merciful  acceptance  even  of  a  late-delayed  repentance. 
They  had  experienced  the  unwearied  exertion  of  this  attribute,  even  in  their  own  case, 
when  their  repeated  perversities,  which  would  have  tired  out  every  thing  but  injinite  good- 
neee,  were  as  often  pardoned  as  they  were  committed.  So  that  they  were  not  ignorant, 
though  their  degenerate  posterity,  in  the  time  of  this  Apocryptical  writer,  might  want  to  be 
informed  of  the  gracious  purpose,  in  those  warnings  to  a  devoted  people. 

And  as  there  was  another  use  in  these  probationary  plagues,  vis.,  the  wasting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canaan,  this  was  the  design  which  Moses  and  Joshua  principally  insist  on,  as  it  was 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  a  dastardly  people.  Mosee,  in  the  name  of  his  Master,  pro- 
miseth  to  tend  hornets  before  them,  which  should  drive  out  the  Hivite,  3rc.  And  Joekma 
reminds  his  people  how  tlie  promise  had  been  performed^— 6'o£^  eent  the  hornet  before  you, 
wkidk  drove  them  out  from  before  you,  &c. 

This  assurance  was  no  more  than  needed.  The  cowardice  contracted  in  a  long  state  of 
slavery ;  (a  state  fairly  recorded,  and  deeply  lamented  by  their  leader)  required  the  assis- 
tance of  all  NATURE  in  their  support. 

O  nimium  dilecte  Deo — cui  militat  tether, 
Et  coojurati  veniunt  ad  classics  venti. 

But  though  these  warning  Judgments,  these  chaetisemente  of  mercy,  were  lost  on  those  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  yet  they  were  not  cast  away ;  for,  in  aggravating  the  crimes  of  the 
Camutnitee,  they  served,  at  the  same  time  to  promote  their  speedier  extermination.  So 
admirably  is  the  moral  government  of  God  administered,  that  its  acts,  directed  to  various 
purposes,  are  never  issued  in  vain.— But  what  is  said  in  holy  writ,  of  the  previous  punish- 
ments on  the  Canaanites,  in  mercy,  is  given  only  as  a  specimen  of  them,  and  not  for  a 
complete  list,  as  in  the  record  of  the  trying  plagues  of  Egypt.  So  that  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude, that  the  destructive  animals,  sent  amongst  those  miscreants,  were  only  wasps  and 
hornets ;  or  that,  amongst  the  awakening  punishments,  disease  was  not  one.  When  God 
was  pleased,  in  after-tiroes,  to  punish  their  descendants,  the  Philistine*,  for  their  profana- 

*  i.  e.  for  the  sake  of  their  rational  nature,  though  by  their  umiatural  vices  they  had 
forfeited  all  the  prerogatives  of  humanity. 

t  Chap.  xi.  2S  et  seq.— Chap.  xii.  2.  et  seq.      X  Exod.  xxiii.  28.      }  Deut.  vii.  20. 
II  Josh.  xxiv.  12. 
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tSon  of  the  ark;  (whicli,  for  the  sint  of  his  people,  he  sufiered  to  &U  iolo  their  hendi)  thi 
secred  vmters  tell  us,  that  they,  who  so  pro&ned  it»  were  emUten  wkk  anersdir  im  Acir 
tecret  parts*  This  is  the  only  punishment  there  mentioned.  Yet,  hytbe  aeeoonft  d  ths 
atonement,  or  ireepoie-ojlerinfff  it  appears  that  there  was  atuther^ — ^TIm  PhitisHiMS  SMt 
back  with  the  ark,  which  they  restored,  ike  images  of  Jim  emeredt,  and  n  vb  mcB  oi  90LD.f 
Who  can  doubt,  but  that,  in  this  addition  to  the  atonement,  another  punishment  wm  htf- 
mated,  vis.,  the  devtLttatUm  ef  their  kmde  bg  micet  Bat  the  sacred  writer  doet  not  Iwit 
us  to  mere  conjecture.  In  speaking  of  these  mice,  he  thus  qualifies  tbem« — mieeAmt  mab 
THE  LAND.  But  this  IS  not  all.  The  text  here  acquaints  us,  though  oocasienaftf,  wtti 
two  punishments,  inflicted  on  tlie  Qrooajn'tot/  which  the  history  of  their  expulaioB  dees  BSt 
particularly  mention.— -We  undenland  how  fit  instniments  ol  general  devuCaUen  met 
must  needs  be:  and  we  may  guees  how  well  suited  the  other pumitkmefU  was  lor  tMr  oaa- 
tural  crimes;  nor  would  either  one,  or  the  other,  oease  to  remind  them  of  the  tIc«s  or  piB- 
ishments  of  their  ancestors,  the  Canaaiiites,  so  that,  avoiding  the  manners  of  their  aaesslai^ 
they  might  (if  possible)  escape  their  total  destmctioti. 

I  shall  conclude  this  point  with  an  obserratioa  which  natunlly  leads  to  the  next,  tbit  ii 
to  say,  to  the  8Bcond  part  of  this  infidel  objectioa,  viz.,  "the  effict  which  the  dsstiut 
tion  of  the  Canaanites  must  be  supposed  to  have  on  the  minds  of  the  moeal  vmrwmamn 
of  their  punishment"    A  matter  most  desenring  our  attention. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Almighty  displayed  his  mercy  and  loDf-cnflariaf  m 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  some  way  analogous  to  what  lie  practised  in  the  lai^  of  C\we«, 
(and  bow  gracious  he  was  in  the  extent  of  tfast  mercy,  we  learn  from  AlMnaliam's  interest- 
sion  for  those  cities)}  though  the  particuhurs  of  it  be  not  recotded  l»y  tlie  sacred  klstsrta: 
whose  silence  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  may  be  clearly  understood.  Hmm 
execFsble  cities  were  destroyed  immediaiefy  by  God's  own  hand,  in  letting  loose  the  slnna* 
(the  treasures  of  his  wrsth)  upon  them«— >In  the  deletion  of  the  Caoasniles,  he  was  pissssi 
to  employ  human  instbvmbnts.  These  were  to  be  used  according  to  tbeir  oatars;  Mt 
as  entities  merely  physical,  but  as  morai  agetUe  likewise  :  beings  not  only  eadsfwcd  wtt 
eemee,  but  eetUiment,  Now  it  seemed  but  fit  that  such  agenU  should  be  instrudad  in  Ihi 
reason  and  occasion  of  their  commission;  especially  as  it  was  a  matter  of  high  fiii|iMfam; 
no  less  than  to  presenre  them  from  Judging  penrenely  of  the  divine  attribulBa.  Aeesid- 
ingly  Moses  obviated  tUs  mischief  by  a  deUil  of  the  abominable  manners  ef  this  dmsHi 
people:  together  with  a  memorial  of  the  ineffectual  issue  of  their  many  dkuiietmmde  im 
mnercg  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  to  save  them  from  utter  deletion. 

As  the  mischief  was  thus  eflectually  obviated,  the  leraeiitee  were,  at  the  same  tiac, 
secured  from  that  other,  (which  is  the  second  point  objected  to  their  oommissioo)  its  ten- 
dency to  vitiate  the  most  amiable  passion  of  our  nature,  by  destroying  or  weakening  ths 
benign  and  social  fiselings  for  the  miseries  of  our  fellow  creatures.  For  what  oouU  Ged^i 
gracious  dealing  with  these  incorrigible  miscreants  teach  all,  who  (like  the  Israelites)  were 
intimately  informed  of  their  crimes,  and  long  dela3red  punishment,  but,  in  imitation  of 
God's  long  forbearance,  to  show  mercy  and  compassion  to  their  ofiending  brethren  In  din 
tress.  Nor,  in  fact,  do  we  find  that  the  Jewe  were  more  steeled  to,  or  insensible  of,  ths 
cahunities  of  humanity  (bating  those  of  this  devoted  people)  than  other  men,  in  the  early  agss 
oi  society,  were  wout  to  be.  And  if  they  were  not  much  more  humanised,  by  being  Mtr 
taught,  at  well  as  fed,  than  the  rest  of  mankind^  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  thto  commdMeiemy 
but  to  a  certahi  native  perversity y  which  (as  strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear)  mighl 
he  one,  amongst  the  rery  many  reasons  of  God's  choice  of  Uiem,  for  his  rculiab,  as  it 
made  them  the  properest  subjects  to  work  upon,  for  a  fuller  manifestation,  of  his  infialls 
mercy  towards  the  sons  of  men.  Where  it  might  be  seen,  in  the  deviations  from  rigiit  of 
two  people  thus  connected  and  related,  that  the  one  was  destroyed,  after  all  means  had  been 
employed,  without  eflect,  to  bring  them  to  bkpbntancb  ;  and  the  other  pardoned  and  highly 
favoured  when  the  same  merciful  forbearance  had  produced  its  fruit  of  a  timely  asrsNTAXCtp 
and  return  to  God,  after  every  trausgression;  and,  at  length,  a  determined  perseverance  hi 
ihis  their  capital  duty  (adherence  to  the  true  God)  for  many  ages,  even  to  the  present  time. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked,  though  no  mischief  was  derived  towards  the  Instrmmemts  oi 
tlds  extraordinary  commission,  yet  what  good  could  such  a  commission  produce?  I  answer, 
much,  and  coivtant;  for  besides  a  poUtioal  benefit  to  an  abject  unwariike  people,  in  t<'achin| 
them  the  use  of  arms ;  who  were  to  make  their  destined  way  to  empire,  as  well  by  their  own 
power,  as  by  the  extraordinary  aid  of  the  Almighty;  in  order  to  avcrid  a  lavish  waste  cf 
miracles:  besides  this,  (I  say)  there  were  moral  advantages,  great  and  lasting,  derived  ts 
this  instrumentality.  Horror  and  aversion  in  the  Israelites  to  those  unnatural  crinst 
which  had  occasioned  the  deletion  of  the  Canaanites;  whose  punishment  must  be  intimately 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  diosen  people,  by  tlieir  being  appointed  the  executicmen  U 
God's  vengeance.     To  confirm  this,  we  may  observe,  that  both  Moses  and  Jo^mm,  by  in- 

•  1  Sam.  V.  6.  f  Chap.  vi.  4,  5.  t  Om.  xtHI. 
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ctMantty  reminding  them  of  the  horrid  deprmTity  of  that  doToted  people,  had  their  ejes 
alwajB  intent  upon  thia  good  efiect. 

P.  650,  H.  The  eloquent  Bottuet  nith  rightly,  that  ProieHanit  haTO  but  Umely  nip- 
ported  the  FIGURE,  of  THIS  18  MY  BODY,  &€.  by  thoso — /  am  ike  vine — /  am  the  door. — 
And  the  iiea86n  he  gSres  has  its  weight--  Jeeue,  says  he,  in  the  instUuUon  of  ike  Lord'e 
smpper^  teas  neither  propounding  a  parabte^  nor  OMplaining  em  ailegory^-^AA  when  the 
learned  writer  would  have  us  infer  from  this,  that  there  could  be  no  other  occasion  for  the 
use  of  a  FiGVBR,  he  imposes  his  usual  artifice  upon  us:  which  was  alwajrs  to  keep  out  of 
liflift  what  would  have  detected  his  sleight  of  liand.  He  knew  there  were  other  occasions,  of 
•mploying  Jiffurative  expressions,  surh  as  fixing  and  declaring  the  liATirRE  of  a  ritb,— 
And  this  was  the  occaeion  here.— But  then,  says  he,  the  words  are  detached  and  separated 
hvm  all  other  discourse — there  is  no  leading  preparatioQ.f — So  say  the  Socinians  likewise ; 
in  order  to  infer  a  contrary  conclusion.  But  we  have  already  shown,  that  they  are  both 
mistaken. 

There  was  a  leading  preparation;  and  that,  a  plain  one,  namely,  the  celebration  of  the 
paachal  yupper.  And  we  have  shown,  it  was  the  custom  of  our  Lord  to  he  led  by  what  pas. 
■ed  before  him,  to  regulate  his  language  on  ideas  thus  prepared. — Nor  was  the  coneecraHon 
of  the  elements  in  the  svppkb  of  our  lord  sbfaratk  jfrom  all  other  diecouree.  It  was 
fHVceded  by,  and  connected  with,  a  most  affecting  diecourte  on  the  death  and  sujferinge  of 
oar  Redeemer,  Therefore  the  words  of  the  consecration  do  not,  as  M.  Bossuet  pretends, 
carry  their  whole  meaning  teithin  themeehe* ;  but  refer  to  things  preceding  and  exterior. 
Se  that  the  bishop's  tiiumphant  conclusion  kises  of  its  lustre,  when  he  says,  *  what  I  pre- 
tend to  evince  is,  the  embarrassment  into  which  these  words— this  is  my  body,  throws  all 
the  Protestant  party— -there  was  no  reason  for  using  these  strong  terms  for  the  inetUution  of 
She  eucharist  rather  than  for  hapOem,  This  place  I  foretell  shall  be  the  eternal  and  inevitable 
confusion  of  the  defenders  of  the  figurative  sense. 'f— There  was  no  more  reason,  on  the 
Protestant  principles,  says  he,  for  choosing  these  strong  terms  here,  than  in  the  rite  of 
iMpiism.  Surely,  there  was  a  very  good  one.  For  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  divine  wisdom 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  rite,  only  by  the  worde  of  the  coneecraHon,  which  it  is  agreed 
U  was,  as  well  by  him  who  holds  it  to  be  a  real  sacrifice,  as  by  us  who  hold  it  is  only  a^Vajl 
eyoM  eacri/ice,  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  use  of  these  terms.  This  was  not  the  rase  in 
instituting  the  rite  of  baptism,  whose  nature  is  espreeely  defmed.  Besides,  here  the  matter 
ndroinistered,  was  WikTSR,  an  element  always  at  hand,  and  therefore  fitly  called  by  its 
proper  name.  But  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  of  which  the  Lord^e  eupper  was 
•  festive  commemoration,  not  being  then  at  hand,  as  Christ  was  not  yet  ofiered  on  the  cross, 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine^  substituted  in  their  place,  were,  by  an  elegant  and  neces* 
■try  conversion,  called  the  body  and  blood,  as  these  elements  only  were  declarative  of  the 
nature  of  the  rite,  viz.  \  feast  upon  eacrifice.-^To  support  this  reasoning  still  further.  Another 
•acred  rite,  that  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  procuring  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
called  the  baptism  by  fire  ;  in  which  both  the  terms  are  figurative,  as,  in  the  baptism  ly 
water,  both  are  literal.  And  why  this  difference?  Because  the  agent  or  instrument  of 
of  this  Aap/t>m  by  fire  being  spiritual,  there  was  need  of  figurative  ierme,  taken  from  material 
things,  to  aid  the  grossness  of  our  conceptions,  conceniing  the  manner  of  the  operation.  So 
that  all  the  mystery  in  this  aflair,  (I  mean,  so  far  forth  as  concerns  the  terms  of  the  instHu" 
Horn)  is  no  more  than  this;  when  the  things  communicated  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  the 
gMU  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  of  a  material  nature  not  yet  m  esse,  as  the  flesh  of  a  sacrifice, 
iMit  yet  oflered  up,  and  therefore  needing  another  body  to  be  substituted  in  its  place,  there, 
the  employing  figurative  terms  becomes  necessary.  But  when  the  thing  communicated  is 
n  material  substance,  at  hand,  and  actually  capable  of  being  employed,  as  water  in  baptism, 
a  would  rather  confound,  than  aid  our  conceptions,  to  use  improper,  that  \%,  figurative  terms. 

P.  653,  I.  They  had  one  common  nature  so  far  as  they  really  conveyed,  or  were  foolishly 
imagined  to  convey,  benefits  to  the  participants.  But  St  Paul  joining  to  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish,  the  Ocntile  sacrificial  feasts,  he  thought  it  logically  necessary  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  real  and  the  imaginary  benefits ;  which  he  does  In  this  manner — **  What 
•ay  I  then?  that  an  idol  is  any  thing,  or  that  which  is  ofiered  to  idols  is  any  thing?  No," 
says  he,  **  both  are  nothing,'*  i.  e.  are  equally  incapable  of  conveying  benefits.  That  this 
must  be  his  meaning,  appears  from  his  predicating  the  same  thing  both  of  the  idol  and  the 
offering.     Now  as  the  offering  had  a  physical  existence,  what  hindered  but  that,  in  his 

*  — quand  les  uns  opposoient,  ceci  est  mon  corps,  les  autres  repondoient,  Je  suis  le  vigne 
— Je  suis  la  parte— le  pierre  Stoit  Christ — II  est  vrai  que  ces  examples  n'itoient  pas  sem- 
hlables.     Ce  n'^tott  ni  en  proponent  une  paraltole,  ni  en  expliquant  une  allegoric. 

i'  Ces  paroles  [ceci  est  mon  corps,  &c.]  detaches  de  tout  autre  discours,  portent  tout 
leur  sens  en  elles-memes. 

X  Get  endroit  sera  retemelle  et  inevitable  confiision  des  defSmsenrs  da  sens  figubb'.— 
Hist,  des  Var.  Tom.  i.  p.  477.  8vo. 
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opinion,  the  idol  miglit  hiTe  a  mstaphysical?  Thougli  in  an  •fficacl<iui  and  MoaiL 
both  were  noihing.  This  interpretation  shows  that  the  apoatle  waf  perCactly-  consiiCtitf, 
when  just  before  he  calls  these  idoU  notbino,  and  3ret,  presently  after,  says  tliey  were  otviu, 
whom  we  know,  in  his  opinion,  were  sombthino. 

The  calling  these  idoU,  devils,  senred  to  explain  his  meaning,  when  he  taid  idtlt  were 
nothing^  to  be  this,  that  no  hen^  was  to  be  expected  from  tlMtm.  And  to  intiniatt  jfC 
further,  that  so  far  from  receiving  benefit  from  idoh,  their  worshipparSy  by  this  interrsens 
with  them,  were  subject  to  great  harm  and  mischief.  In  order  to  insinuata  this  latter  aaar- 
tioii,  the  apostle  changes  his ^r«l  idea  of  an  idol,  which  he  used  In  common  with  the  gentiki, 
to  this  iecondf  which  he,  and  all  the  Christians  of  that  time,  had  of  them.^-Tlie  Utb,  U 
whom  the  gentiles  intentionally  sacrificed,  were  their  national  gods,  the  ceiewtM  Udkt^ 
their  detid  ancettart;  their  kings  and  hentfadon;  all  of  them,  long  ago,  engrafted  inle  ths 
public  worship.  From  such,  the  apostle  owns,  they  could  receive  neither  good  nor  hsm: 
these  being  only  idols  of  the  brain.— But  Satan  or  the  dkvil,  as  the  original  author  sad 
still  the  fomenter  of  idolatry,  makes  him  properly  and  peculiarly  the  idol  op  thk  altas. 
Prom  such  an  idol,  they  to  whom  the  apostle  writes,  must  readily  confess,  much  bam  weaU 
arise  from  communicating  with  him,  in  a  sacrificial  or  sacramental  feast. 

Of  this  capital  enemy  of  mankind  the  gentiles  themselves  had,  somehow  or  other,  rroeiTsd 
an  obscure  tradition;  plentifully,  indeed,  contaminated  with  &ble;  which  they  still  iorther 
polluted  with  new-invented  superstitions.  Yet  these  still  preserving  a  few  traces  ef  rssca- 
blance  to  the  Mosaic  history,  and  occasioning  some  conformity  between  the  langnages  d 
error  and  revelation,  have  drawn  unwary  men  into  some  dangeroas  conchnions,  as  if  ths 
founders  of  our  holy  religion  had  taken  the  advantage  of  pagan  follies  to  form  a  s^sleM  <f 
DKMONOLOor,  agreeable  to  the  preconceived  fancies  of  their  0ON\'VBTB.>-.Bot  of  this,  hmtc  ia 
its  place.  The  present  occasion  rather  leads  us  to  admire  the  art  by  which  the  saotd 
writer  has  conducted  his  argument. 

P.  668,  K.     It  should  seem  most'probable  that  the  miraculous  powers  were,  in  genenl 
occasional  and  temporary.     But  a  learned  writer,  who  has  declared  himself  of  this 
hath  unwarily  put  the  gift  of  tongues  into  the  number— 

"The  gift  of  tongues  upon  the  day  of  pentecost,"  says  he,  '*  teas  met  lasting,  hmt 
taneous  and  transitory;  not  bestowed  upon  them  for  the  constant  work  of  the  ministry,  bat 
as  an  occasional  sign  only,  Uiat  a  person  endowed  with  it  was  a  clioeen  minister  of  tiie  ^osfA: 
which  sign,  as  soon  as  it  had  served  that  particular  purpose,  seems  to  hare  ceased,  and  totally 
to  have  vanished."* 

Would  reason,  or  the  truth  of  things,  suffer  us  to  be  thus  complaisant,  we  might  ronrcdt 
to  believers  all  which  they  fancy  the  learned  writer  hath  procured  for  them,  ^'tbst  the 
power  of  tongues  was  temporary,  and  like  the  power  of  healing,  possessed  c»rcasioniUy.'* 
without  being  alarmed  at  any  consequence  they  will  be  able  to  deduce  from  it.  For  let  it 
be  granted,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  returned  as  often  as  they  liad  occasion  for  its  use,  tnd  it 
is  no  great  matter  where  it  resided  in  the  intcMim. 

But  neither  reason,  nor  the  truth  of  things,  will  sufler  us  to  be  thus  complainnt.  Tbs 
power  of  heeding  the  diseased  (to  which  Dr  M.  compares  the  gift  of  tongues)  is,  daring  the 
whole  course  of  its  operation,  one  continued  arrest  or  diversion  of  the  general  laws  of  matter 
and  motion ;  it  was  therefore  very  fitting  that  this  power  should  be  imparted  oerationaUw. 
But  the  gift  of  tongues,  when  once  it  was  conferred,  became  from  titenrefnrth,  a  natanl 
power ;  just  as  the  free  and  perfect  use  of  the  members  of  the  body,  after  they  had  been  re- 
stored, by  miracle,  to  the  exercise  of  their  natural  functions.  Indeed  the  Iom  of  this  gifi 
qf  tongues,  after  the  temporary  use  of  it,  would  imply  other  miracles,  as  often  as  then  wu 
occasitHi  to  restore  what  was  lost  by  actual  deprivation.  Unless  we  can  suppoA«>  th^»  tilt 
apostles,  in  the  exercise  of  this  gift,  were  merely  irrational  organs,  automati,  thrmgh  whirh 
certain  sounds  were  conveyed.  In  a  word,  it  was  as  much  in  the  course  of  natiuv  for  ta 
apostle,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  enabled  him  to  speak  a  strange 
]anguaj;e,  ever  afterwards  to  have  the  use  of  that  language,  as  it  was  for  the  cripple,  whoa 
Jesus  had  restored  to  tlie  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  sabbath  day,  ever  afterwards  to  walk,  to 
run,  and  perform  all  the  fiinctions  of  a  man  perfectly  sound  and  entire. 

In  one  thing,  indeed,  the  power  of  healing  the  diseased,  and  of  speaking  u^'th  stramgr 
tongues,  agreed. — As  the  disciples  could  not  heal  at  all  times,  and  when  they  wonld ;  lo 
neither  could  tliey  speak  when  they  would,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  when  it  was  first  eMV- 
ed.  Yet  when  the  Holy  Spirit  had  once  cnshled  them  to  ftpeak  and  understand  a  langoafr 
till  then  unknown  to  them,  I  conceive  they  must  retain  the  use  of  it  with  the  same  ficflity 
as  if  they  had  acquired  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  instruction. 

But  tlie  confusion  in  this  matter,  and  the  embarrassment  which  followt  it,  in  the  dortor'i 
stating  the  question,  arise  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  active  power  and  tlie  passitt 

•  J)r  Middlcton's  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  Vd.  ii.  of  his  Werka,  p.  79. 
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gift.     In  healini^  the  diteased,  the  apostles  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  teorker*  ^  a 
miraile;  in  speaking  in  a  strange  tongue,  as  subjects  of  a  miracle  performed,'^ 

P.  679,  L.   The  serious  reader  will  be  ready  to  ask,  what  learned  discoTeries  they  ar« 

which  have  encouraged  these  men  to  innovate  from  the  common  opinion  concerning  the 

gosel  demoniacs?     Have  they  found  in  the  scripture  history  of  the  demoniacs  any  thing 

either  hwr^l  to  morals^  or  false  in  physics?    Nothing  of  either.     And  yet  whatever  is 

loond  there,  they  are  not  the  finders. 

An  excellent  divine  of  the  last  age  had,  in  his  extensive  researches  into  antiquity,  col- 
lected, that  both  Jetps  and  pentiles,  at  and  before  tlie  time  of  Christy  were  infected  with 
one  common  superstition,  tliat  demons  and  the  souls  of  vmhed  men  deceased  frequently 
seised  upon  the  bodies  of  the  livingt  and  tormented  them  in  various  ways.  Hence  he  too 
hastily,  yet  with  his  usual  modesty,  insinuated,  that  the  possessions  recorded  in  the  gospel, 
and  called  demoniacal^  might  be  of  that  imaginary  sort ;  and  no  other  in  reality  than 
OCCTLT  diseases;  which  being  intractable  by  the  art  of  medicine,  were  supposed  to  be 
supernatural  (as  if  a  good  physician  was  a  match  for  any  thing  but  the  deviC), — To  the 
unhappy  wretches  so  afflicted,  he  supposed  that  Jesus  mi^t  apply  his  salutary  hands:  and 
that  to  this  malady,  so  relieved,  the  people  gave  the  fashionable  name,  by  wbTdi,  at  that 
time,  it  was  commonly  distinguished. 

Without  doubt  this  truly  learned  divine  went  the  more  readily  into  this  bold  opinion,  aa 
be  had  observed  it  to  have  been  God's  gracious  metho(>,  in  the  course  of  his  dispensa- 
tions, to  take  advantage  of  men's  habitual  prejtidices,  towards  the  support  of  his  reveli^ 
tion,  by  keeping  his  servants  attached  to  his  ordinances. 

But,  here,  the  excellent  person  should  have  distinguished  (as  his  followers  f  were  not 
likely  to  do  it  for  him)  between  rites  and  doctrines.  As  they  were  rites  only,  of  which 
God  was  pleased  to  avail  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  in  order  to  combat,  or  to 
elude,  their  fondness  for  pagan  usages. — In  matters  of  doctrine,  the  like  compliance  was 
not,  nor  could  be,  safely  indulged  to  them,  without  violating  the  truth  of  things;  and  there- 
fore sacred  scripture  aflbrds  us  no  example  of  such  a  condescension.  In  things  pertaining 
only  to  rites  we  have,  indeed,  many  instances.  Thus  the  use  of  linen  garments,  lighted  lampSf 
lustrations^  and  a  multitude  of  other  usages,  in  themselves  indifferent,  were  brought  out  of 
false  religions  into  the  tr%ie:  and  this,  with  high  propriety  and  wisdom,  while  their  new  des- 
tination sanctified  their  use ;  and  their  use  served  to  the  easier  introduction  of  the  new 
establishment. — But  to  assert  and  support  a  groundless,  superstitious  opinion  (if  such  it 
were)  of  diabolical  possessions ,  would  be  the  infecting  and  contaminating  the  Christiao 
&itb. 

However,  if  the  admirable  author  of  this  hurtful  novelty  did  himself  miss  of  so  Just  and 
obvious  a  distinction,  we  have  less  reason  to  wonder  that  those  of  his  followers,  who  only 
aimed  at  something,  by  a  faint  reflection  from  the  other's  learning,  should  not  hit  (as  we 
have  said)  upon  what  their  master  had  overlooked. 

A  late  eminent  physician,  who  hath  borrowed  this  notion  professedly  from  this  great 
man,  acted  a  more  modest  and  becoming  part.  He  might  pretend,  by  virtue  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  Ftill  more  by  his  superior  skill  in  it,  to  a  profounder  insight  into  nature: 
at  the  same  time,  theology  being  in  another  department,  he  was  the  more  excusable,  if  he 
did  not  see  all  that  this  divine  science  opposed  to  the  opinion ;  an  opinion,  which  might  be 
said  to  descend  to  him,  by  inheritance  from  his  great  namesake  and  relation:  wlwse  concise- 
ness, strength,  and  modesty  of  reasoning,  he  hath  so  well  copied,  that  to  confute  objectiooi 
so  borrowed,  will  he  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  of  the  antidemoniac  party.f 

In  his  Medico  Sacra,  he  hath  a  chapter  de  d^emoniacis;  in  which  he  hath  treated  the 
evangelic  history  with  all  that  decency  and  reverence  which  becomes  a  true  scholar  and  a 
serious  professor  of  the  Christian  &ith. 

The  first  observation  I  shall  make,  in  the  entrance  on  this  argument,  is  general;  and 
will  serve  to  confute  all  who  have  written  on  tlie  question.  It  is  this — Our  antidemooiasts 
reason  upon  the  case,  not  as  they  find  it  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  but  as  they  see  it 
described  only  in  a  treatise  of  medicine,  by  Aretxrus,  Pemcliu«,  or  any  other  of  the  faculty, 
where  it  stands  unconnected  with  all  moral  as  well  as  religious  inquiries.  But  it  hath 
been  shown  at  large,  that  these  demoniacal  possessions  have  a  close  relation  to  the  doctrine 

*  He  who  would  see  a  more  complete  account  of  this  whole  af&ir  and  its  dependencies, 
is  recommended  to  tlie  First  Book  of  the  Doctrine  of  Grace^  or  the  Office  and  Operatiou 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  3d  edition,  Lond.  17G3. 

f  Dr  Sykes — Dr  Lardncr,  &c.,  &c. 

X  **  Ut  rrdeam  autem  ad  dcmoniacos;  non  mea  est,  profecto,  sed  aliorum  ante  me  pie- 

tate  et  doctrinal  prastantium  virorum  sententia  quam  hie  propono.     Ex  proximo  quidem 

SBcylo,  inter  nostrates  etiam  Josephus  Mkadus,  theologus,  rerum  sarrarum  cogoitionc, 

nuUi  secundus,  luculeota  diasertatione  earn  propugnabit.     Cum  es  eadem,  igitur  ac  iUe, 

familia  sim  oriundus,**  &G. — Prsf.  in  Med.  Sacr.  p.  ix.  Auctore  Ricardo  Mead. 
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of  itDVamoN  ;  tod  w«r«  thercifbra  rtiKMmMf  to  be  expected  il  thm  first  prearalgitioB  W 
the  0O8PBL.  Tkh  nto  tbe  matter  on  quite  tnoOier  fooCfog :  end  thai  pliuilble  fwwniei, 
vififcli  iftends  the  leftrned  peraoo's  representaUoo,  entirelj  diseppMn,  wlieD  we  pit  tb 
(JttM  ifl  it  w«i  in  Cict. 

1.  This  proper  prertmtion,  agtinst  ie  defectlTeand  foreign  »  lepreeentitieii  ef  tie  cMiy 
Mng  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  the  renooing  emplO)red  by  our  learned  phjvieim  te  die- 
creciit  the  common  opinion  of  a  real  pottetsion. 

His  Ariit  argument  stands  on  the  extent  of  the  superstition,  which  gave  birth  to  so  mmj 
ima^nary  pottestian^, 

**  *It  hath  not  only  infected  the  Momie  religion  in  particular,  but  had  wmrrwa pmgtmim 
in  generaL" — "  As  to  the  Jews,  who  were  wont  to  ascrilie  whatoTer  there  wae  of  prsdigies 
in  mdure,  to  the  MiniSTRr  of  angels,  thejr  were  easily  brought  to  believe,  that  those  dee 
diseases,  which  infected  the  mind  and  body  equally  and  at  onc^  and  wboae  canssi  wsn 
unluiown,  could  be  no  other  than  the  work  of  the  DKnL.''f 

Let  us  allow  all  this—Let  us  a!low  that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christy  were  veiy  iopw- 
Stitious  in  this  matter.  But  then  the  learned  I>octor,  in  his  turn,  will  aHow,  that  tbe 
teachers  of  tbe  gospel,  In  the  fufaiess  of  their  inspiration,  most  needs  be  aeeure  (raa  m 
error,  which  so  dreadfully  affected  the  religion  they  were  entrusted  to  propagaU,  as 
Sgmanianiim  did,  if  it  were  an  error.  And  if  so,  Uu^  knowingly  and  designedly  ^ve  it 
countenance  and  support.  But  how  that  will  agree  with  their  character  and  olfiea,  wi 
tfhall  see,  as  we  go  along. 

Our  learned  Doctor  tells  us  further,  "  that  the  Jews  not  only  gave  credit  Ie  tbe  werid  d 
file  devU,  but  believed  in  the  mmUtry  of  angxlb  likewise.** — ^This  seems  to  be  one  <f 
those  slips  of  the  pen,  to  which  truth  sometimes  betrays  those  who  writo  most  eaoticmlf 
against  her;  espechdiy  when  they  act  the  part  of  believers;  which,  however,  I  will  net  ses- 
pect  was  the  case  here.  For  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  learned  Dotetor  leteieBCss 
equally  with  the  New,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  real  minitiry  of  angeU;  and  with  saeh 
circumstances  attending  it,  as  will  hot  permit  a  believing  caviller  to  evade  it,  by  haviaf 
reeolnw  to  vision,  Jlgure,  or  accommodation.  For  if  the  angel  who  waylaid  Beiaani  OHf 
be  reduced  to  a  dusky  dream,  those  whom  Abraham  entertained  in  broad  daylight  wcfe 
more  substantial.  When,  therefore,  the  learned  person  puts  the  ministry  and  nsaHce  4 
fjaoA  and  liad  angels  on  tbe  same  footing,  he  must  confisss  that,  if  the  reaiiy  of  the  fanasf 
be  proved,  the  reality  of  the  latter  will  follow. 

As  to  the  abounding  superstition,  in  this  matter,  both  amongst  Jews  and  genHles,  I  de 
not  see  how  that,  in  the  least,  alters  the  case.  The  Jetrs,  of  this  time,  by  a  more  entarged 
and  unrestrained  commerce  with  their  pagan  neighbours,  had  defiled  the  purity  of  their  kolj 
religion,  by  many  opinions  borrowed  from  the  gentile  philosophers,  I'liui  they  took,  wc 
may  well  suppose,  the  doctrine  of  demons  from  Plato,  and  the  pre-existence  (if  not  s 
future  state)  from  Pythagoras.  Notwithstending,  it  was  certain,  that  both  demtumrwl 
possessions  vrnl  future  retrards  and  punishments  are  equally  supported  by  the  acts  and  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 

This  too,  let  me  observe— The  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  of  the  RXDcxprio!!  (the  two 
principles  on  which  our  holy  religion  riseft)  are  interwoven  Into  the  substance  of  the  Cbristisii 
faith.  If  therefore  we  ran  suppose  demonianirm  to  he  only  a  threadbare  faMe,  new-dressrd, 
and  ofTered,  by  way  of  accommodation ,  to  amuse  the  followers  of  the  yospel,  I  cannot  set 
#hat  hinders  our  supposing,  with  Stnesius,  %  future  state  itself  to  be  no  more. 

Both  opinions  had  the  advantage  of  old  prejudice  in  their  favour.  Yet  if  only  eaeif 
^m  were  true  (namely,  that  of  %futttre  state),  and  the  other  of  demttrianiom,  taught  ket 
by  way  of  accommodation,  we  see,  it  could  hold  its  ground  no  otherwise  than  froca  Ibr 
difficulty  of  erasing  it  from  the  popular  belief:  yet  so  uncomfortable  a  doctrine,  one  shsaU 
think,  might  be  removed  with  very  little  trouble. 

Nay,  Jesus  was  even  invited  to  help  forward,  as  it  were,  its  discredit,  had  it  been  enljr  s 
delusion.  A  father^  mistook  his  son's  disorder  to  be  LutfAcr,  when,  according  to  the  bi»- 
orian,  it  was  a  diabolical  possgmion.  And  as  such,  Jesus  treats  it.  He  rehmkts  the 
0KVIL,  Vfho  deparUd  out  tf  the  child^  and  he  was  cured  from  thai  very  hour.  And  to  pvf- 
vent  all  mistake  in  this  matter,  when  the  fatlter  had  told  Jesus  tliat  his  diaciplct  could  wA 

^ —  —  . 

*  At  non  Judiei  t&ntum,  sed  et  atiis  etiam  gentibtis  in  usu  futt  insanos  pre  denMnlacis 
hal)ere,  p.  76.  A  Chaldaeis  quidem  ad  Phcniices,  fxtstea  ad  Egyptios  propagata,  ad  Grvroi 
deinde,  hinc  ad  Romanos  aliasque  demum  gentes  temporis  progressu  demoniaca  im 
religio  pervenit. — P.  74. 

i*  —  Judsi  autem,  si  quid  fitceret  natura,  ad  ANGlcLORini  suprrmi  Dei  mtinixtrmnn 
operam  referri  soliti,  facile  in  animum  %\h\  inducere  puterant,  nt  dirai  quasdam  rrrdcrtfti 
sgritudines  qu«  mentem  simul  et  corpus  Isderent,  et  quarum  caasas  cog noerere  neqai- 
rmt,  ab  angslonhti  malbhim  Ut^imtt  exoHri.— P*  74. 

t  Mat.  xvii.  15. 
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cure  the  child,  our  Lord,  after  upbi-aidlog  his  followers  for  ilieir  want  qf  foith^  telU  them, 
however,  that  this  miracle  of  diipottetiion,  the  most  difficult  of  aJ],  required  »  more  extm- 
Ofxilnary  prefwiition  for  the  work,  than  any  other,  by  acts  of  piety  and  humilialion.  For 
which  assertion  an  obvious  reason  may  be  assigned,  this  victory  over  Satan  being  a  certain 
mark,  that  the  redemption  was  completed  and  accomplished,  this  evidence  of  it  was  fitly 
reserved  to  be  bestowed  on  the  most  perfect  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  Yet  had  the  Satanic 
IWt  been  only  a  popular  fancy,  Jesus  here  might  have  decried  it  with  advantage,  while  lie 
liad  the  /atlier  of  the  su&rer  on  his  side ;  who  considered  his  son's  disease  as  a  lunacy  only. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  dei'trioes  of  %  future  state,  and  tliat  of  demoniacal  pot' 

sessions,  which  I  put  upon  the  same  footing  of  credibility  (because  the  gospel  iiath  so  put 

Uiem),  diifer  in  this,  that  %  future  state  may  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  which  demoniacal 

possessions  cannot. — But  what  doth  this  objection  infer  more  tlian  this?     That  a  future 

state  makes  part  of  natural  religion  ;  and  demoniacal  possessions,  a  part  of  the  revealed. 

2.  The  ingenuous  discourser  hrings  another  oltjct'tion  to  these  possessions — Having 
■collected  together  all  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  from  MaitkeWf  Ifark,  and  Luke,  he 
OQDcludes  thus-^"  All  these  are  the  symptoms  of  a  natural  disorder.  They  are  more  sur- 
jpoising,  indeed,  than  those  of  other  disorders,  yet  nothing  supernatural."* — His  learned 
'  fellow  collegiate,  Dr  J.  Preind,  treating  the  same  subject,  aKcr  he  hath  given  us,  from 
.^tiusand  Oribasius,  a  description  of  the  madness  called  lycanthrophy,  of  which,  one  of  the 
most  striking  symptoms  was  a  fondness  to  umnder  amongst  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  adds, 
"the  demoniac  in  the  scriptures,  who  was  possessed  with  a  like  sort  of  madness^  is 
represented  as  having  his  dwelling  amongst  the  tombs."')' 

The  opinion  of  these  two  learned  naturalists  is  founded,  we  see,  in  this  circumstance — 
"  that  the  symptoms  of  a  demoniacal  possession  are  the  same  witk  those  of  some  natural 
disorders." 

But  now,  if  evil  spirits  were  permitted  to  disturb  tlie  vital  funetions  of  the  human  frame, 
'whether  in  the  solids,  the  fluids,  or  in  both  together ;  can  we  have  any  conception  how  this 
could  be  effected  without  causing,  or  occasioning,  in  supernatural  disorders,  the  very  same 
symptoms  which  accompany  natural  maladies?  These  symptoms,  in  both  cases,  must 
arise  from  the  disturbance  of  the  material  frame,  and  can  arise  no  other>vise ;  and  those 
disturbances,  whether  produced  by  a  spiritual  agent,  or  by  material  causes,  must  produce 
the  same  sensible  effects.  Madness,  for  instance,  whether  occasioned  by  the  malignity  of 
an  intelligent  agent  ah  esrtra,  or  by  discordant  humours  a6  intra,  will  be  still  madness,  and 
accompanied  with  the  same  symptoms.  That  appearance,  therefore,  which  must  accom- 
pany denumiacal  possession,  if  real,  can  never  by  any  rules  of  logic  be  converted  into  a 
reasonable  argument  for  the  fitlsehood  of  such  a  possession. 

It  is  worth  observation,  that  one  of  the  evangelists  being  a  physician,  our  learned  critic, 
by  a  very  becoming  partiality,  prefers  him  to  the  rest.  *'  St  Luke,"  he  tells  us,  **  being 
superior  to  them  for  the  purity  and  accuracy  of  his  expression,  when  there  is  occasion  to 
speak,  of  distempers,  or  of  the  cure  of  them ;  and  is  more  particular  in  reciting  all  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  in  relation  to  healing,  than  the  other  evangelists  are."$ 

All  this  is  true ;  and  yet  St  Luke  speaks  the  very  same  language  with  the  rest  concenn'ng 
demoniacal  possession.  Now  if  the  gospel  demoniacs  were  men  only  labouring  under  natural 
disorders,  a  physician,  by  his  deeper  insight  into  nature,  with  the  assistance  of  inspiration 
to  boot,  was  very  likely  to  have  discovered  the  mistake;  and  for  the  glory  of  his  art  as 
likely  to  have  recorded  it:  especially  as  the  detection  of  it  was  'the  overturning  a  hurtful 
superstition.  And  we  know  how  ready  these  benevolent  gentlemen  have  ever  been  to 
detect  VULGAR  errors — Not  to  insist,  at  present,  that  St  Luke  was  guided,  in  so  good  a 
work,  by  a  stronger  passion  tlian  honour  for  his  profession^  as  a  physician,  that  is,  a  love 
/or  truth,  as  an  evangelist. 

This,  as  we  say,  must  have  been  the  case  in  diabolic  possession,  where  the  body  only 
was  thus  supematurally  affected.  Yet  in  those,  where  the  mind  alone,  or  equally  with  the 
iody,  suffered  by  these  disorders,  I  confess,  we  might  expect  some  extraordinary  marks  or 
83rmptoms  of  supernatural  agency,  when  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  evil  spirit  todisjilay 
his  power.  Here  the  immaterial  principle  within  us  aflbrds  larger  room,  and  more  con- 
veniences to  be  acted  upon,  by  an  exterior  agent:  although  the  irregular  eflbrts  of  the  mind 
Itself  are  so  wonderful  as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  a  foreign  agency. 

Yet  notwitlistaoding  this,  there  are,  in  these  mental  disorders,  powers  exhibited,  that 
can  never  be  mistaken,  by  a  careful  observer,  for  its  oum. 

Some  of  which  are,  in  fact,  recorded  to  have  been  exerted ;  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  con- 

*  — Insanorum  sunt  hftc  omnia;  ntrum  vero  a  Doemoniis,  an  vi  morbi  provcnerint,  dis- 
reptatur— neque  enim  alius  quisquam  inter  omnes,  qui  humanum  genus  infestant,  morbus 
tarn  naturn  vim  excedere  videtur.  P.  66. 

f  Hist,  of  Physic,  Part  i.  pp.  16—21. 

t  lb.  pp.  223—225. 
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fute  these  learned  men,  who  seem  to  think  we  oug^t  to  reject  all  diaboHc  potseuicm  bat 
such  as  are  ascertained  by  symptoms  supernatural. 

An  instance  of  such  we  have  in*  the  danuel possetsed  tnth  the  spirit  of  diyiixatiois,  rA* 
irought  her  master  much  gain  by  soothsaying.  This  woman,  Paul  dispossessed,  tnd  so 
spoiled  her  master's  trade ;  who  Uiereupon  raised  a  fierce  persecution  against  the  apostle. 

The  symptoms  of  divination  and  soothsaying,  that  is,  telling  of  things  absent,  and  fure- 
telling  things  future,  were  certainly  supernatural;  and,  for  such,  must  be  acknowledged  Vj 
the  objectors;  who  I  hope  will  not  yet  forget  the  personages,  they  hare  assumed,  of  belieren: 
against  whom  only  this  reasoning  on  the  demoniacs  is  directed  and  addressed. 

Having  now  seen  what  these  learned  writers  hare  to  oppose  to  my  sjrstem  of  the  gospel 
demoniacs: 

I  crave  leave,  in  the  next  place,  to  bespeak  their  attention  to  what  I  have  to  urge  igainat 
theirs.     Enough  hath  been  said  to  show  that  this  is  no  trifling  or  unimportant  questieo. 

The  untoward  consequences  being  these,  which  unavoidably  follow  the  concession,  that 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  did  only  aecommodate  themselves  to  the  fanciful  and  supentitioos 
opinions  of  the  times,  in  placing  natursl  distempers  in  the  visionary  class  of  supemahtnL 

1.  Unbelievers  may  conclude  (and  by  too  many  they  will  be  supposed  oot  toronclodt 
amiss)  that  much  advantage  is  hereby  gained  over  the  evidences  of  our  faith. — While  it  ti 
believed,  from  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist*,  that  Jesus  cast  out  devils,  and  heeled  mck 
as  were  possessed  with  them,  that  plausible  subterfuge  against  his  miraculous  cures,  whidi 
pretends  that  the  relief  aflbrded  f 

*  Acts  xvi.  16,  etseq. 

f  See  Sermon  On  the  fall  of  Satan. 
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elysium,  by  Virgil      ...  L  209 
Am  carries  mjrsteriea,  origin  of  that  prorerh  L  264 
Astronomy  Jewish,  observations  on            iL  418 
Atheism,   examination   of   Bayle's  argu- 
ments for    i.    135 

—  an  examinatimi  of  Plutarch's  account  of 

the  origin  of.         .       .       .        .       L  545 

—  Plutarch^  parailei  beCwera  it  and  super- 

stition,        ib, 

-^  Lord  Baoon's  parailol  between  it  aad  su- 

peratMim, L  656 

Atheists,  whether  capable  of  dtetluguisbing 

the  moral  dWerenoe  of  good  aad  evil  L  135 

—  whether  deaenring  punishment  from  tlie 

bandofOod  ....       L  146 

•-the  effect  of  his  principles  on  his  coadnct 

compared  with  ihe  fatalist  L   155 

—  their  momi  eoadact  accounted  for  .  L  156 
A.  summary  of  their  dispute  with  the  divines  i.   170 

—  their  opmhm  of  the  naman  soul  L  506 
Athenians,   the   most   religious  people  of 

Greece  .        .        .        .       L  809-213 

—  copy  of  their  test  oath     ...  i.  377 

—  law  relatingto  the  introduction  of  foreign 

wonhip i.  393 

—their  behaviour  in  prosperity  aod  adver- 
sity      ii.  406 

Atomic  taeory,  a  Greek  invention  .  i.  520,  .*>37 
Atossa,  her  invrntion  oi  letters  fabulous  ii.  813 
Attributes   divine,    ezamtnatiou    of   Lord 

BolhiH(broke's  notions  of       .        .        i.  330 
Augury  of  safety,  Dion  Cassius's  account  of  i.  619 
Aarelius,  emperor,  his  opinion  of  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Christians  i.  634 
Austin,  St,  his  ingenious  definition  of  lan- 

guai^e  and  letters  .  ii.     3i 

Author,  the  proper  objects  of  his  writings  i.  M 
•—  on  the  knowledge  of  old  ones  from  the 

iritrases  they  make  use  of     .        .       ii.  389 
—>  from  the  scenery  introduoed  ib. 


Bacchanalian  rRes,  origin  of  the  impletlee 

committed  In  them  •  i.   241 

—  representation  of  their  vigils  .        i.  302 

—  Plutarch's  account  of  their  vigils    .  L  303 

—  the  Komans  in  their  edicts  against  them 

careful  not  to  nolate  thertghu  of  tol- 
eration     L  39-% 

Bacchus,  oath  of  (he  priestesses  of  i.  378 

*-  his  exploiui  in  the  Indies  invented  to  ag- 
grandise the  glory  of  Alexander         B.     99 
Bacchus,   his    Identity    confounded    with 

Osiris ii.   103 

—  reasons  for  pmvinr  him  to  be  Noah         ii.  222 
Bacon.  I^rd  chancellor,  examination  of  his 

parallel  between  atheism  aod  super- 

stftlrtn I.  M6 

Balaam,  his  prophecy.  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  ex- 
pounded      ii.    61 

-~  observation  on  the  story  of  his  ass    .        ii.   207 
»  his  wish  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 

explained      .  .       .        .       ii.  439 


Banishment,  how  (hr  a  pnnlshwftit  fbr  of- 
fences committed  agalBat  ■oriaCf  toL  L  f .  Itt 

Baptism,  the  Importance  of,  established       iL  178 

Baucis  aod  Philemon,  whence  that  ftblo  de- 
rived   L  46S 

Bayle,  his  character  as  a  writer  .       L  1)4 

—  examination  of  his  argumMita  to  prove 

atheism  not  destructive  to  society       L  IK 
— >  his  reflections  on  toleration    .        .  iL  247 

BemMmi  table,  a  de«cription  of  it,  contained 

in  Exekiel's  vi«ion«  .       IL  147 
Bennet,  secretary,  how  brooght  Into  dis- 
grace           L    H 

Bentley,  the  real  existenre  of  Zaleoctis,  and 
the  autlienticity  of  his  remains  de- 
fended a^iinst  him         .        .  L  187 
BlUe,  how  dilterently  represeutod  br  firae- 

thinkers L    S9 

—  summary  view  of       .        .       .       .       i.  132 

—  see  Scriptures. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  Tindication  of  divines 
from  his  charge  of  confederataag  with 
atheists L  M 

—  examination  of  some  of  the  ptindplas  of 

his  first  philosophy  .       L  390 

—  Montesquieu's  letter  respecting  him         L  C07 

—  his  observniiim  on  the  Insufficiency  f4thm 

Mosaic  \$m  to  restrain  the  people,  an- 
swered         H.  271 

—  consequences  of  a  law  upon  hb  prtnd- 

ples        .       ,       ...  ti.  272 

—  examination  of  his  notion  concerning  the 

omission  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  in  the  Mtxaic  dispensatkm  If.  U% 

Bond,  humorous  anecdote  of  a  fori^ed  one    L  &2S 
Brute  woraiiip,  its  symbolical  nature  explain- 
ed      ......  n.O 

—  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  origin  of  It 

In  Egypt R.     75 

Bryant,  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  humin 

sacrifices  exploded     ...  iL  C^l 

Buffo««erv,  observation  on  the  tendencT  of 
it,  illustrated  in  the  instances  nf  So- 
crates and  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  t.  87—88 
Butler,  ill  efl^cts  resuitk>g  from  his  satire 

against  fanaticism         ...       L    87 


Cadmus,  whence  he  obtained  his  aiphnbeC    ii.    64 
Caesar,  Julius,  hit  di«arowal  of  the  belief  id 

a  future  state  in  the  senate        .  1.   453 

—  his  ai'couut  of  the  religion  of  ancient 

OmuL ii.   2?:) 

—  of  ancient  (jermany         ...  IL  2il 
Calf,  golden,  what  divinity  represented  by 

it ii.    143 

Calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  why  the  Jews 

were  so  invincibly  attached  to  tlkem  Ii.    14< 

—  why  two  of  them  erected  by  Jembonm   IL   114 
Canaanites,  why  ordered  to  be  exterminat- 
ed        ik   I3(» 

Canadians,  remarks  on  their  religion  L   Vn 

Cardan,  his  argument  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  destruc- 
tive to  s«H*iety     ....  L   133 

Caaaubon,  his  accttunt  of  the  tran4atlon  of 
the  pagan  my»teries  into  the  Christian 
religion IL  249 

OKto,  mentioned  in  the  JEneis,  Inquiry  whe- 
ther the  CeoMM-  or  of  UticA  I,  301 

—  his  reply  to  Caesar's  disavowal  of  the  be- 

lief of  a  future  state,  in  the  senate  L  454 
Cavalry,  the  situatiiuM,  proper  and  Improper 

fiir  the  u-e  of  .  .  .  .  iL  1*4 
Caylus.  roiint.  hi*  opinions  relating  to  the 

Egyptian  characters  iL   204 

Celsus  hu  character  compared  with  that  of 

Origen i.   208 

—  his  remark  on  Plato's  doctrine  of  a  future 

state    ......  L   4Sl 

Cerberus,  in  the  ^neif,  explained  i.   274 

Ceri>»,  Eleui4niao,  her  temple  described         i.  298 

—  her  story L  299 

Cervantes  ill  consequence  resulting  froaa  his 

satire  against  Knight  Errantry  .  L  87 
Chaos,  a  description  of.  from  Berosos  .  L  273 
ChaileToix,  F.  his  santimento  respaciing  Ika 
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«iTlliMttMi  «l  tiM  M«rtli  AmwioM 
IniiMW        ....       y«l.  i.  p.  433 

Charon,  expoattkin  o/tbe  ekarMtcr  al^  in  Um 

JEo«U         ....  i.  877 

ChM|M  kinir  of  Egyf<  Imiw  he  nladlinonef 
l»rthe  crcctkMi  «f  hi*  pyramkU  «&- 
plainMl  .        .        •       .       .       ii.  222 

Childrra,  th»  pvniahaMnt  ol^  for  th«  aimM 
of  ttirir  parvnt*,  on  what  piiacipla 
only  to  be  viiidicatMl  .         i.  642 

ChineM  wiifu»fp>,  an  improT^mimt  of  the 

ani*i«nt  Egyptian  bivrogiyphic*  .        ii.     27 

•—  improvempat  of,  to  its  present  state     .    ii.    28 

—  its  oppoaite  proareM  Irnra   tliat  of  the 

Eff^yptian  hieroflyphical  writiiig;  to 
wMtt  ntvinf       ....  iL    30 

•  -  to  what  the  itiflVreut  ai-connts  we  have 

rvceired  of  it  i*  owing         .        .       iL     31 

—  airount  of,  by  M.  Freret        ...         ib. 

—  —  by  P.  Pnrfnnin      .....       ib. 

by  M.  Gaubil       ,       .       .       .        .         ib. 

by  P.  MaaailUuis     .  .       .        ii.   32 

—  why  not  furtUer  improved  ii.    33 
~-  hieroKlyphifal  marlci  not  for  word*  but 

thinirt ii     42 

—  Da  Halde'B  ob«i>nratinn«  on        .       .    ii.    62 

—  thi*  reverenre  of  the  nativea  for  their  aa- 

civnt  chamcteia     ....        ii.     66 

—  tJie  ancient  fhanirt*»r»  of,  greatly  vener- 

ated by  the  nativea    ...  ii.  202 

Chineae  printing,  Vuitaire'i  account  of        ii.  206 
Ctirist,  n*mnrk»  on  the  om  lie  made  of  his 
tM'fifohi  cradentials,  icriptareandmir- 
aHas       .;....       iL  470 

—  made  no  use  of  traditioDA  .       ib. 

—  important  argument  drawn  from  liis  con- 

venation  H-t»h,two  disciples  in  their 
journey  to  Eamaus  after  his  resnrreo- 
Hon iL  488 

—  an  exposition  of  his  prophecy  of  his  first 

and  second  coming    ...  U.  Ml 
<—  the  use  to  be  made  *4  roirades  and  pro- 
phecies in  proof  of  his  being  the  Mes- 
siah         ii.  689 

—  the  light  fai  which  he  washeld  by  PihUe  iL  694 
^  redemption  hy*  had  a  retrospect  from  the 

fall      .        .        .        .        •        .  U.  632 

—  an  act  of  gnu*e.  not  of  debt       .  iL  638 

—  the  means  employed  in  tiiat  great  work 

inquired  into      ....  iL  634 

-  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross  considered  .       ii.  645 

—  the  Sociaian's  opinion  of  the  death  of 

Christ  examined        ...  ii.  654 

-  his  account  e/  the  last  Judgment  examin- 

ed  .......       iL  664 

—  the  miracle  of  his  resurractian  eouaider- 

ed ii.  673 

—  his  miracles  of  casting  eat  devils  or  evil 

spirits,  considered         .  ii.*675 

—  his  miraotes  of  healing  natural  diseasca 

considered  ....  iL  677 

—  his  temptation  considered  .  iL  ih 
Ouistian  religion,  how  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cient pagans       ....  L  309 

—  how  the  evils  of  persecution  arose  in  it    i.  387 

—  first  receivedj  with  complacency  by  the 

pagans  .....        i.   389 

—  first  incurred  hatred  by  claiming  to  be  the 

only  true  religion        .        *        .  ib. 

—  occasion  of  its  being  persecuted         .        I,  390 

—  character  of  by  Tacitus   ....  ib. 
'—.persecuted  both  by  good  and  bad  princes  L  427 

—  the  views  a«id  consequences  of  brinidng 

in  pagan  antiquity  to  assist  in  defend- 
ing it       L  536 

—  their    nocturnal    assemblies   vindicated 

from  the  misrepresentations  of  Dr 
Taylor,  chanc^lor  uf  Lincoln    .  i.  652 

•—  first  occasion  of  the  nocturnal  assemblies 

of  Christians ih. 

-~  Pliny's  doubts  of  the  manner  of  proceed- 
ing against  Christians  L  653 

•—  an  inquiry  into  the  metltods   taken  by 

providence  to  propagate  it  .        li.     160 

—  the  ignorance  off  the   propagators,  the 

means  of  advancing  it       ...  ih. 

—  its  doctrine  shadowed  under  the  ritas  of 

the  Mosaic  law  .     iL  380 


Christian  religion,  Ita  evidaaeaa  why 

all  disclosed  by  Providence      vuL  U.  p.  4§9 

—  and  Jadaism  inseparable  ii.  490 
~  the  ultimate  end  «if  Judaism  ii.  49b 

—  its  nature  and  genius  explained  ii.  AM 
Chronology,  Egyptian,  a  mistalce  of   Sir 

Isaac  Newton  iiUutrated  by  a  case 
stated  in  similar  drcumstaocea    .       iL    96 
Church,  its  inducementi  for  accepting  an  al- 
liance with  the  state  .        .  L  360 

—  what  it  receives  from  the  state  .       .       L  372 

—  what  it  communicates  to  tiie  state  i.  373 
Qcero,  his  opinion  of  the  end  of  tlie  law  L  19t 
•—  his  exposition  of  the  pagan  theology  i.  222 
-»  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Kleusinian 

mysteries    .....  L  333 

—  his  reply  lo  Csesar's  dlsavowroent  ef  a 

belief  of  a  future  state,  iu  tlie  sena;«  i.  453 
^  his  opinion  of  aca<iemics     .        .        .       L  457 

—  his  remark  on  the  Plia^o  of  Plato  i.  477 

—  the  difficulties  in  ciming  to  the  know- 

ledge of  his  real  sentiments  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishmeut*        L  486 

—  the  various  characters  he  suataiiied  in  his 

life  and  writings    ....       L  48? 

—  where  his  true  seutiments  are  to  he  ex- 

pected   L  489 

—  his  idea  ef  the  human  soul    ...  ih. 

—  his  opinion  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 

under  the  belief  of  the  immutability 

of  the  divine  oature   ...  L  496 

—  his  account  of  the  first  advancer  of  the 

notion  of  «•  8»        .  .       .       i.   Ml 

—  accused  by  Laotantins  of  duplicity .  i.   6()0 

—  remarks  on  Middletoa's  life  of  .        .       i.  617 

—  his  account  of  tlwerigin  of  brute  worship 

controverted      ....  iL     76 

Circumcision,  a  patriarchal  institution        ii*   158 

—  tvhy  apiMiintea         ....  iL   172 

—  when  firbt  enjoined  .  .  .  •  ii.  478 
Citizen,  how  man  ought  to  be  educated  to 

make  a  good  one         ...  i.  401 

Claim  of  right  and  free  gift,  the  diflFerence   ii.  ^M 
Clemens  AleMUidrinus,  his  account  of  a  re- 
markaUe  symbolical  message  sent  to 
Darius ii.    88 

—  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  chat  aiders 

and  writing  oom^red  with  tlmt  of 
Porphyry  .        ■        .        .  Ii.     89 

Clero  le,  his  notions  of  the  Pythagnrean  me- 
tempsychosis proved  emmeous    .       i.  473 

—  his  opimon  of  .the  theocratic  government 

of  the  Jew»  confuted  iL  288 

Clergy,  abused  by  the  fireethinkers        •       L     90 

—  the  abuse  e^  an  insult  up«»n  civil  society    L    93 

—  the  abuse  ef,  an  evidence   uf  a  weak 

emme L    96 

—  vindicated  against  Lord  Bolingbroke        L   167 

—  their  hard  luck  nmoogst  modem  firee- 

thinkera      .....  L  333 

Collins,  his  Ul  tnvtment  of  his  friend  Locke  L     91 

—  inconsistencies  in  his  writings        .        i.  97,  98 

—  the  validity  of  his  asserti«ins,  that  new  re- 

ligions are  always  grafted  on  old  ones, 

&c.,  examined  into    ...  ii.  258 

—  characterized  as  a  n  riter  .        .        .        U*  486 

—  an  examination  of  his  discourse  on  the 

grounds  and  reasons  of  ttie  Chris- 
UHU  religion 

—  his  observations  on  the  allegorical  writ- 

ings of  the  ancients       .        .        .        ii. 

—  these  observations  shown  to  refute  his  ob- 

jections Rgainst  Christianity     .  ii. 

Comets,  thc4r  theory  known  by  the  ancient 

Egyptians i.  519 

Commentators  on  scripture,  points  recom 


ib. 
583 
524. 


Indians 


ii. 
of 
i. 
i. 


mended  to  their  attention 
Condamiue,  hb  remarlM  on  the 

America  .... 

Controveri^v,  the  arts  of  freethinkers  in 

—  the  miscmef  arising  from  carrying  .It  on 

under  assumed  characters  L 

—  when  tills  practice  may  be  justifiable        L 
Cretans,  celebrate  their  mysteries  openly      L 

—  boast  of  Jupiter  and  other  gods  b^ng 

bom  amongst  them  • 

—  the  custom  of  adopting  youth  among        L 
Critias  of  Athens,  some  aivtount  of,  and  a 

translation  of  his  iamhioa  .  !• 
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Crooodlle,  why  vronliipped  by  the  Bffvp- 

tiaiM vol.  it  p.  71 

Oomwell,  U«  character  contrasted  with 
those  of  his  associates,  Fleetwood, 
Lambert,  and  Vane    ...  i.  S61 

Cudworth,  his  teBtimoov  as  to  the  ancient 

opinion  of  the  som's  immortality         L  606 

— Mcrected  as  to  his  obsenration  on  Pint- 
arch        i.  616 

—  the  history  of  his  Intellectnal  System  .  i.  660 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  exposition  of^  the  fable 

of i.  323 

Custom,  remarlcable  instance  from  antiquity, 
of  its  power  to  erase  the  stxxmgest  im- 
pressions of  nature  i.  149 
Customs,  a  similarity  of,  observable  among' 
distant  nations,  no  aripiment  of  an 
actual  communication  between  them  ii.  203 
»•  traductive,  an  inquiry  into  ii.  194 

D 

Dader,  his  notion  of  the  Pythagorean  me- 

tempsydiovis  erroneous  i.  473 

Darius,  Cyrus's  dream  respecting  him  ii.     67 

Darlc  saying,  what  that  expression  imports 

in  scripture        ....  ii.     58 

Darid,  why  appointed  to  succeed  Saul        ii.  16B 

—  his  title  of  *  man  after  God's  own  heart' 

explained lb. 

—  the  chronology  of  facts  relating  to  liis  in- 

troduction to  Saul  rectified      .  ii.  Si7 

Dead  men,  origm  of  the  worship  of,  traced  i.  564 
Death,  citations   from  the  stoics,  showing 

their  notions  concerning  it  .  .  i.  483 
Debtors,  ancient  and  modem  treatment  of^ 

compared i.  276 

—  funeral   rites   denied   to    the    ancient; 

whilst  the  moiieru  are  buried  alive     L.  S76 
Dedication,  of  the  second  edition  of  Books  I. 
II.  111.  of  the  Divine  Legation,  to  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke  .       i.    77 

—  to  the  freethinkers  ...  i.     79 

—  of  Books  IV.  V.  VI.  to  Lord  liansfleld    i.  629 

—  of  Books  IV.  V.  VI.  to  the  Jews  .  i.  647 
Dedications,  absurdity  of  addmsing  them 

unsuitably I     79 

Deification,  when  bestowed  on  any  hero  of 

the  Egyptians    .        *        .        .  ii.     83 

Deities,  pagan,  whence  dfrivinl  i.  571 

—  form  of  the  ancient  statues  of,  accounted 

for i.  57X 

—  their  spurious  offspring  accounted  for      ii.  1 IG 

—  local  and  tutelary,  their  worship  always 

maintained  even   by  sojuumers  and 

conquerors ii.  261 

Democritus  and  Epicurus,  their  doctrine  of 

matter  compared        ...  i.  63A) 

Demoniacs,   the   miracles   of  casting   out 

devils  or  evil  spirits  considered  ii.  G75 

—  various  opinions  concerning  them  exam- 

ined .  .  .  T  .  .  iL  707 
Demons,  whence  the  doctrine  of  the  Pytiia- 

goreans  and  Platonists  so  full  of  i.  503 

—  Apuleius*s  account  of  .  .  .  .  ib. 
Des  Cartes,  not  the  inventor  of  the  atomic 

philosopliy  ...  i.  520—637 

Devoted,  the  command  that  'none  devoted 

tthall  be  redeemed,'  examined  ii.  096 

Diagoras,  consequence  of  his  revealing  the 

Orpheic  and  Eleusioian  mysteries        i.  134 

Dido,    remarks  on   iier   character  in  tiie 

JEaott i.  256 

Dionysius  Halieamaasus,  his  distinction  be- 
tween established  and  tolenOed  reli- 
grions  among  the  ancients  1.  305 

Drama,  its  obligation  to  conform  to  nature 

in  the  deilueation  of  characters  i.  626 

Dramatic  writing,  remarks  on,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  book  of  Job  ii.  385-388 

Dreams,  Artemidorus's  division  of,  into  spe- 
culative and  allegorical  ii.    66 

—  superstitious  interpretation  of  .  ib. 

—  grounds  of  this  species  of  divination        ii.     67 


Earthquake*,  said  by  Pvthagoras  to  be  occa- 
ftioued  by  a  nydod  of  ghosts        .  i. 
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water ToLlp.4SI 

—  on  the  predicting  of    .  .  >.  CIO 
Egypt,  the  mysteries  first  inatitutedtlMte     1.  M6 

—  by  whom  carried  abroad  .  L  Ml 

—  a  religious  war  in,  and  the  oeeasion  of  it  i    3M 
«•  original  of  animal  wurship  in     .       .       L  SB5 

—  the  phuMi  whence  the  Grecian  legislators, 

naturalists,  and  phUoaopliars,  derived 
their  knowledge        ...  t  449 

—  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  learning 

and   superatition  of,  in  tha  time  of 
Moses t  GBS 

—  why  entitied  to  priority  among  dvillaed 

nations ^     ^ 

—  scripture  account  of  .        .       .  ii.     1 

—  the  antiquity  and  power  oC  m  delivered 

in  the  Grecian  writers,  ooollmed  by 
scripture ^     * 

—  civil  arts  of it      i 

—  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  mifitary  usages 

of,  at  the  time  of  the  Trodan  war       ii.  ISl 

—  abounding  in  hones  before  tbe  conqoett 

of  Libya      .....  ib. 

—  why  the  Israelites  were  proUbited  car- 

rying horses  from         .  iL  123 

—  the  laws  of  Mnaes  why  acooBmodated  to 

the  prfjudices  of  the  Jews,  in  fiivoor 

of ii.   Itf 

—  the  ancient  school  of  legislation       .       iL  188 

—  fundamental   maxims  m   the   rdigieaa 

policy  of     ....        .  ib. 

—  hereditary  despotism  preferred  then       ii.  1(A 

—  the  rovemment  not  rendered  despotic  by^ 

Joeei;^ ii.  198 

Egyptian  characten,  Kircher  and  Count 

Gaylus,tbar  opinions  ooooemingii.  44,203 
Egyptian  heroes,  the  reason  why  the  later 

obtained  the  names  of  tiieir  earlier 

gods,  explained         ...  ii.    96 

Bgyptmn  hieroglyphics,  how  they  came  to 

be,  and  to  conceal  their  Jearning         ii    9 

—  curiological  and  tropical    .  .       ii.    42 
.—  symbolic ii.     44 

—  their  change  of  their  stvle  effected  by  this 

latter  application  of  them    '.  ib. 

Egyptian  hu»mndry,  anecdote  of        .  L   llil 

^yptian  idolatry,  described   in  Bxekiel's 

visions                                   .        .       ii.   116 
Egyptian  learning,  that  mentioned  in  •crip- 
ture,  and  that  mentioued  in  a  corres- 
ponding manuM-  by  tiie  trreek  witers 
the  same li.       I 

—  no  distinct  division  of  the  sciences  in        u.     16 
^  how  pre^rvedfrom  the  knowledge  of  the 

people  by  the  priests  .  .  .  ii.  57 
.—  summary  of^    .        .        .        .        •  ii.     66 

Egyptian    physicians,  confined    to  distinct 

branches  of  the  medical  art  ii.       8 

—  their  preventive  methiMi  of  practice  iL      9 

—  their  number  accounted  for       .        .        u.     lu 

—  confined  to  diatinct  branches  of  the  medi- 

cal art iL     It 

—  proved  to  compose  an  order  of  the  priest- 

hood        ii.     14 

Egyptian  pri«>9thnod,  account  of,  from  Dio- 

dorus  Siculus     ....  tt.       S 

—  confirmed  by  Muses    .       .        .        .        ii       6 

—  their  rites ii.       7 

Egyptian  writing,  the  four  kinds  of      .        ii.     39 
Egyptians,  a  people  nMMt  celebrated  for  the 

cultivation  of  religion  i    175 

—  celebrated  for  religion  in  the  most  eariy 

times  ;  their  pnests  also  their  judges 

and  magistrates     .        .        .        .        i.  447 

—  examination    iuto   the   de^^ree    of  their 

scientific  knowledge  ...  i.   519 

—  in    what  their  wisdom  more  especially 

consisted ib. 

—  among  the  first  w  ho  taught  the  immorta- 

lity of  the  soul  ...  i.   523 

—  why  sufco*^  to  incurable  diseases  ii.     II 

—  their  funeral  rites    ...»  Ii.     20 

—  their  sarred  dialect  .        ii.     56 

—  origin  of  animal  worship  among    •  ii.     69 

—  worshippers  of  plants  ....  ib. 

—  of  chimerical  beings         ...  iL     70 

—  local  animal  deities  aosoog  ib, 

—  their  t'harge  against  the  (irecians  of  steal- 
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inr  their  gods ;  with  thtir  mutuml  re- 
cnminatioai  .  vol.  U.  p.   1 16 

Bleosinian  mytteries,  the  general  piirpoee  or 

their  institution  .       .  i.  810 

—  reqaisitm  for  initiation  inio  them  i.  211 
» initiation    into,   deemed    as    necessary 

among  the  pagans,  as  baptism  among 
Christians  ....  i.  313 

—  why  kept  secret  .        .        .        .        i.  2l4 

—  the  greater  and  the  less.-  .  i.  215 

—  inqmry  into  the  doctrines  taught  in  the 

greater i.  2l6 

—  negatively ib. 

—  positiyely i.  217 

—  why  aspired  to,  by  considerable  person- 

ages      i.  219 

—  a  detection  of  poljrtheism     .       .       .        i.  220 

—  why  the  unity  of  deity  concealed  in  them      ib. 

—  the  nistory  narrated  in  them,  what  i.  231 

—  the  hymn  sung  at     ...  ib. 

—  how  they  became  corrupted  i.  240 

—  whv  abused  by  the  fathers      .  i.  244 

—  under  the  inspection  of  the  ciril  magis- 

trate      .       .        .        .        •       .        .     ib. 

—  transferred  into  the  Christian  religion      L  245 

—  of  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  the  same  i.  246 

—  where  invented        .    •  .       .  i.  247 

—  by  whom ib. 

—  offices  in  the  celebration  of       .  ib. 

—  tanffht  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 

ishments        ....        7       i.  250 

—  initiation  into,  represented  by  poets  al- 

legorically,  by  descent  into  hell  i.  261 

—  initiation  into,  compared  with  death         i.  295 

—  alluded  to  by  Solomon  in  Ecdus.  chap.  iv. 

17, 18 i.  296 

—  the  celebration  of,  a  drama  of  the  history 

of  Ceres  ,        .        .        .        •        i.  299 

^  the  rites  of,  contained  in  the  golden  bm  of 

Apuleius i.  318 

—  magic  rites  in  the  corrupt  state  of     .       i.  323 
Ellas,  the  sense  in  which  he  was  predicted 

to  come  before  the  day  of  the  Messiah 
ascertained        ....  ii.  512 

Elihu,  why  distinguiahed  firom  the  other 

friends  of  Job        .  .       ii.  418 

—  his  churacter H.  421 

EUlah,  the  difl'erence  of  the  account  of  his 

translation  and  Enoch's  accounted  for  ii.  325 
Elisha,  exposition  of  the  adventure  between 

him  and  Joash        .        .        .       .       ii.   565 
Eloquence,  defined  bv  Milton  i.  629 

Elysium,  the  description  of  in  Vlinil,  prefer- 
red to  that  in  Homer  i.  291 

—  the  several  stations  allotted  to  the  happy 

by  Virgil i.  292 

Embalming,  the  Egyptian  method  of    .    ii.  12,  21 

—  this  operation  penormed  by  the  physicians, 

and  the  reason  .       .      ii.     13 

»  the  antiquity  of  the  general  practice  of, 

proved ii.     21 

Enigmas,  required  in  the  nature  of  God's 

dispensation  to  the  Jews              .        ii.     58 
Enoch,  tne  difference  between  the  account 
of  his  translation  and  that  of  ElQah 
accounted  for    .                .  U.  325 
Enthusiasm  and  fraud,  the  union  of,  account- 
ed for      i.  560 

Epic   poetry,   Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 

the  tnumvirate  of       .  .         .  i.  261 

Epictetu«,  his  notion  of  death  .  .       i.  483 

Epicurus,  his  doctrine  of  matter  compared 

with  that  of  Democritns    .  i.  622 

Epistolic  writing,  account  of  the  origin  of  ii.  48 
ErrcNT,  ridicule  the  proper  means  of  detect- 

inff i.   105 

Essential  differences,  Aristotle  the  patron  of  i.  140 
Establishments  in  religion,  advantages  of  i.  633 
Eucharistical  sacrifice,  origin  and  nature  of, 

explained, U.  637 

Euhemerus,  how  subjected  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  atheism  i.  235 

—  examination  of  his  conduct  in  disclosing 

the  secrets  of  the  mysteries  i.  573 

Evander,  observation  on  Virgil's  account  of 

his  court i.  258 

Eve,  the  creation  of  inquired  into  '  U.  609 

Evremond,  St,  examination  of  his  remarks 

on  the  citaracters  in  the  Alueis  i.  255 


Exodus,  iiL  14.  &  vi.  3,  expounded     toI.  H.  p.  140 
Expiatory  sacrifice,  origin  and  nature  of  it 

explained ii.  637 

Esekiel,  and  Jeremiah,  the  actions  recorded 
to  be  performed  by  them  to  illustratt* 
their  prophecies  aocount«Hi  for .  ii.     34 

—  his  famous  visions,  chap.  viii.  relating  to 

.the  Jewish  idolatry  expounded  ii.   146 

—  Ood's  reproaches  to  the  Jpws  for  their 

perverseness  and  disobedience,  deliv- 
ered by  him  ii.   172 

—  the  celebrated  prophecy  in  his  20ih  chap- 

ter explained     ....  ii.   175 

—  Ids  representation  of  the  Jewish  idola- 

try   ii.  266-268 

—  quotations  from,  in  confirmation  of  a  par- 

tkular  providence     .  ii.  311 

—  a  passage  in,  predictive  of  the  new  dis- 

pensation        ii.  327 

—  his  vision  of  the  dry  bones  explained       ii.  429 
Ezra,  bis  writings  pointed  out    .  ii.  423 

—  supposed  to  oe  the  writer  of  the  book  of 

Job ib. 

—  also    the     books    of     Chronicles    and       • 

Esther ib. 

—  by  tradition  among  the  Jews,  the  same 

p«rson  as  Malachi       .        .        .        .        ib. 

—  inquiry  who  he  whs  ,    .       ii.  567 

—  supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  the  book  of 

Job ib. 


Fables,  ancient,  an  Inquiry  into  the  origin 

of         ......  I.  464 

Faith,  summary  view  of  the  disputM  con- 
cerning it  and  morality  i.  622 

.>  defined  from  St  Paul  ii.  466 

— >  the  condition  of  the  new  covenant  con- 
sidered   ii.  658 

—  St  Paul  and  St  James's  accounts  recon- 

ciled .        :        .        .        .  ii.  663 

Fall,  inquired  into  .        .        .        .        ii.  623 

Falsely  condemned,  their  being  assigned  to 

purgatory  accounted  fur  i.  282 

Fanaticism,  ill  effect  resulting  from  Butier's 

satire  against  it  .        .        i.     87 

Fatalists,  the  infinence  of  the  principles  on 
the  conduct  of,  compared  witii  that  of 
the  atheists  i.   156 

Fathers,  Christian,  inquiry  into  their  senti- 
ments of  the  human  soul       .  i.  510 
Fiction,  from  what  motive  employed  by  the 

ancient  lawgivers     ...  ii.   231 

Figurative  expressions,  origin  of  it.  5&-61 

First  philosophy,  according  to  Lord  Bol- 

ingbroke i.  330 

—  according  to  Sancho  Panca        .  i.  332 
Fleetwood,  Gen.,  his  character   .        .  i.  661 
Foot,  its  import  in  the  Uld  Testament  lan- 
guage     ii.  406 

Forfeitures,  remarks  on  the  laws  of,  in  cases 

of  high  treason  .  ii.  329 

Forgery,  marks  uf,  in  ancient  writings  i.   190 

—  opposed  to  forgery  by  the  primitive  apolo- 

gists for  Qiristianity     .  i.  526 

Foster,  his  notions  of  the  Jewish  theocracy 

examined 11.  25 1 

Fourmont,  M.,  his  miitake  of  the  identity  of 

Abraham  with  Cronos  corrected  ii.  224 
Fraud,  opposed  to  fraud  by  the  primitive 

apologists i.  626 

—  and  enthusiasm,  the  union  of  accounted 

for  i.  660 

Free  gift  and  claim  of  right,  tiie  difference 

between ii.  633 

Freethinkers,  proper  estimation  of  that  char- 
acter   ....  i.     79 

—  their  complaints  of  the  want  of  liberty  ill- 

fnunded i.    80 

—  their  principal  abuses  of  liberty  pointed 

out i.     82 

—  in  classic  times  would  have  been  styled 

enemies  to  their  country  .        i.     89 

—  their  abuse  of  the  clergy  i.     00 

—  this  abuse  the  eridence  of  a  weak  cause  i.    93 
— >  their  professions  and  Uieir  practice  com- 
pared ...        f.     94 

—  the  raultifarious  characters  tht>y  assume  i.     96 
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TteeVUakan  baOk    dagamtktM  and  ircp. 

„       tics Tol.  i.  p.  98 

Ftmena  ritei,  the  grmt  attentian  paid  to 

Uem  bf  the  andaato  •     i.  875 

—  of  the  EgYptiana^  daaorihed  from  Herod- 

_       otM U.    ao 

Fatnre  tute  of  revmrds  and  paaiihrnentft, 

the  doctrine  of,  necoiiary  to  the  w«0. 

btHugoidyrHLittietx         .  i.  117-129 

—  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of;  to  the 

wellbeinf  of  citU  soriMy,  belierad  by 

all  the  wbett  part  of  maoldnd        .     L  172 

—  hoMT  taught  in  the  mynterieft    .        .  i.  219 

—  the  ancient  legialaton  unaiiimoot  in  the 

pmpegmtinir  the  belief  of  .      i.  398 

—  the  M4f e»  as  unanimum  in  propagacuif 

the  belief  of  ....  ib. 

— >  the  satiric  as  attaoimou  in  thiukinif  the 
ductrine  of,  neceaaary  to  the  well- 
betn>r  of  society        .       .       .       .     i.  434 

—  Lord  ShafU^bury's  opinion  of  .         i.  43S 

—  B4*atimeuts  of  thei«tiad  philosophera  on    i.  439 

—  sentiments  of  antiquitv  on  the  use  of  to 

society i.  440 

— Csesar*s  disbelief  of,  with  Cato  and  Ooero's 

answers  to  him      .       .       .       .       i.  4&3 

—  of  all  the  andeut  Gre«>k  philosophers  only 

bcliered  by  Siicrat*^  .       .    i.  456 

—  from  what  causes  disbelieved  by  the  an- 

cient Oreelc  philosophers  i.  494 

—  considered  as  a  moml  desit^nation,  as  ne- 

cessarily  implying    puulshmeuts    as 
rewards i.  499 

—  its  being  disbeliered  by  the  wisest  of  the 

ancients,  no  discredit  to  the  Christian 
doctrineof L  &36 

—  not  of  the  number  of  those  dortriuas 

taught  by  natural  rdigion    .  ib. 

—  tlie  benefits  of  tliat  doctrine  to  the  Oentile 

world, i.  592 

—  supplied  to  the  Jews  by  an  eatraordinary 

providence      ..*...  ib. 

—  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  iL  323 

—  purposely  omitted  in  the  MuMie  disp«i- 

sation iL   325 

~-  the  want  oU  how  supplied       .  ii.  3^6 

—  stronfriy  inculcated  by  the  Suevi  and 

Arabs ii.  334 

—  positive  declarations  af^ainst  the  expec. 

tation  of,  instanced  Irum  the  Jewish 
writers  ib. 

—  corroborated  by  the    New  Testament 

writers ii.  339 

*-exaroiuaiion  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  notion 

on  the  omissinn  of  that  doctnne  in 

the  Mosaic  dispensation        .  ii.  34B 

^-  the  doctrine  of,  deducible    by  natural 

reasons ii.  355 

—  a  review  of  the  prejodi4*es  which  have 

induced   to   the   belief   that  it  was 
taught  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation       ii.  377 

—  that  tought  by  natural  religiou  to  be  dis. 

tiiif(ui»hed  from  that  taught  by  the 
Christian  revelation  .    ii.  3% 


—  its  mention  by  Moses  and  by  succeeding 

writers  to  be  distinguished     .  li.   381 

—  a  review  of  theee  psssages  in  scripture 

urged  to  prove  that  it  was  taught  in 

the  Mosaic  dispensation  ii.   431 

—  a  U>t  of  texts  urged  by  the  rabbins  in 

Goof  of  its  betng  taught  under  the 
osaic  law        .....        ii.  4t8 

—  an  examination  of  the  arguments  found- 

ed on  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews 

to  show  that  it  was  taught  by  Mums  li.   456 

—  that  It  was  not  tauicht  in  thn  Moaaic  law, 

C4»nflrnied  by  the  authoritiett  o(  Oro- 
tius.  Epitcopius,  Aruaud,  and  BUhop 
Bull ii.  4G3 

—  Dr  Kutherforth's  opinion,  of  Moses  not 

b«*iug  studiuos  to  conceal  this  doctrine, 
exarainiHl  .  ii.   571 

—  not  contained  in  the  Motiaic  dispensation  ii.  &30 

—  tiii<»  omission  a  proof  of  its  divine  oiigia  tl.   .^31 

—  brought  to  light  by  the  gosp<*l  aluue    .    iL  607 

—  Utu  origin  aad  progresa  ul  that  opinion 

inquired  into        .        .        .        .         ii.  619 
«-a  free  gift,  not  a  claim  of  right     .        .    ii.  633 
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Gathered  to  jkhe  people,  tkat 

plained 
GanI,  aaetent,  inquiry  Into  Ike 
Geometry,  on  the  origin  of 
Germany,  ancimt,  ueaar's 

gods  of  .       .      a. 

Glycfao.  account  of  the  myatanas  of    .         L 
God,  note  on  the  variow  opinUoa  of  the 

human  nature  of       .        .        .  L 

<-.  examination  of  Lord  Bolingbrolba*)i  Ba- 

tions  of  the  divine  attributas         .       i 

—  the  disbelief  «f  a  future  state  of  rewards 

and  punishments  founded  by  the  Qrack 
philosophers  on  his  immntahiUty         L 
— >  whether  endowed  with  human  pas  ioiis    L 

—  the  distinction  made  by  philiisoyhars  be- 

tween the  good  and  the  f'lijf 

—  a  censure  of  those  who  eetunato  Ma  de- 

crees by  the  standard  of  thair  own 
ideas i. 

—  the  onl^  means  of  preserving  the  doctrine 

of  hu  unity iL 

Ood  of  Israel,  why  he  gave  himself  a  naoie 
to  the  Jews        .....         ii. 

—  the  reUtion  in  which  he  stood  to  the 

Jewish  people        .        .        .        .     iL 

—  why  refMreseoliMl  with  huaaan  affrctiows  it. 

—  not  less  benign  to  man  under  tha  laiw, 

than  under  the  gospel 

—  how   coasidcaad  By  the  naigfaboariiy 

nations  ....  iL 

—  his  character  as  the  And  of  Abraham,  af 

Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  explained,  aad 

the  mistakes   coucarmng    this  text 

pointed  out  ....        iL 

Gods  of  the  pagans,  bad  eonseqneooes  of  the 
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viciouB  examples  of     .        .        .         L 

—  who  they  were,  explained    .       .  L 

—  three  systems  coneeruiag  L 

—  the  fear  of,  among»t  the  Romans  .    L 

—  the  necessity  of  a  fear  of,  to  society  L 

—  how  so  many  immocalilies  came  to  he 

recorded  of  them  iL     M 

—  account  of  the  origin  of  local  tatdary 

oaes  in  Greece,  trum  Plato     .        .    iL   MM 
Golden  ass  of  Apuleias,  Ute  roorml  of  L 

—  the  foundation  of  that  allegory  .     L 

—  story  of L 

Gttldeu  b<iugh,  in  the  iEneis,  meaning  of      L 
Golden  calf,  account  ol  it  umittod  by  Jose- 

phus ii. 

Good,  natural,  re<)uires  human  industry  to 
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[irepare  and  apply  it 
,  the  moral  precepts  of,  the 
those  of  natural  religion 

—  no  justification  by  works  under 

—  its  nature  and  genius  considered 
Grace,  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
Greece,  when  dead  men  first  began 

dieifled  there L 

—  the  learning  of,  derived  from  Egypt    .     L 

—  mudk  given  to  spe(»ilative  leiri»iauon        L 
•^  remarks  on  the  species  of  philosophy  cul- 
tivated there 

—  the  religion  of,  traced  down  to  its  ori- 

ginal       ii* 

—  what  it  borrowed  from  Egypt       .  iL 

—  the  three  di»tiuguished  periods  io  the 

religion  of iL 

—  charged  by  the  Egyptians  %vith  stealing 

their  gods,  .        .        .        .         iL 

—  ignorant  of  the  use  of  cavalr)  at  the  lime 

of  the  1  rojan  war  .    iL 

Grecian  history,  tlaeir  accounts  no  otherwise 
to  be  credited  than  as  corroborated 
by  scripture         ....         IL 

—  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  their  tes- 

timony oouctfTuiug  the  antiquity  of 
the  Kgyptian  moiiarchv 

—  the  confined  chronology  of  the  earl)  part 

of,  reroMrked 
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Egyptians il.  143 

Orpheus,  said  to  have  been  strui-k  dead  by 

liffhtn^ng  ....  i.  343 

—  where  placed  in  elyslum  by  Virgil  .  1.  393 
Ovid,  remarks  on  his  Metamorphoais  i.  463 
Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  a  popular  history  of 

providence         ....  i*   iM 

—  key  to  hb  poem         ....         r.  470 

—  Metamorpiioids  fbunded  on  the  metamp- 

sychoab i.  471 

—  hb  account  of  Typhon's  war  with  the 

gods ii.    73 

Oxyrync'^te  Mid  Cynopolitsp,  Plutarch's 
account  of  the  religious  contest  be- 
tween           i. 


Paganiam,  chiefly  founded  in  the  deification 

of  dead  men  ....         i.   177 

—  ancient,  the  religion  of  the  dvil  magis- 

trate    i.   179 

—  favourer  of  mysteries        .       .        .         i.  SflO 

—  the  geftlos  of,  considered  as  opposed  to 

the  true  religion       ...  i.  988 

—  Intercommunity  of  worship  general  in  ib. 
Pan,  how  painted  by  the  Egyptians  ii.  74 
Pantomine,  hbtorical  anecdote  of  the  great 

expression  of  one     ...  ii.  4^ 

—  story  of  a  farooos  one  at  Rome  ii.  677 
ParaUe,  the  origin  and  nature  ot  .  ii.  67 
Parmenides,  the  philosopher,  hb  poblic  aod 

private  doctrines  .        .        .         L  448 

Passover,  Jewish,  its  typical  maanliig  point- 
ed out       ii.  498 

Patriarchs,  Jewish,  shown  to  be  no  punish- 

ers  for  opinions  .        .        .        U.  566 

Patriots,  where  placed  in  elydnm  by  Virgil,  i. 

Paul,  St.  why  brought  before  the  court  of 
AraopagUK  at  Athens  i- 

—  why  supposed  not  to  be  brought  before 

that  court  in  a  criminal  view  I.  4i3 

—  the  sense  of  his  words  in  Heb.  xi.  6.  as- 

certained ....  i.  180 

—  for  what  purpose  called  to  the  apostle- 

ship        U.:i81 

,  —  dtatiuiis  from,  in  proof  that  the  doctrine 
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Ufa  future  tUte  was  not  known  unj*>r 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  roL  iL  p 

Paul,  St,  that^ts  sanctions  were  all  temporal  ii. 

—  hii  sentiment*  of  persecution  before  and 

after  conrenlon       ...  ii. 

—  his  definition  of  faith  .       .       .       Ii. 
•-  a  seeming  contradiction  in,  between  Acts 

xiii.  »«  and  Heb.  xi.  89,  reconcUed   ii. 

—  an  important  passage  in  his  epistle  to  the 

Bomans,  chap.  riii.  rer.  t,  4,  ex> 
pounded  ....         ii. 

-^  his  account  o(  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  examined  .     ii. 

■—  his  account  of  Justification  by  f^ith  recon* 
ciled  to  that  of  James  ii. 

Pelasfians,  account  of  their  adoptloo  of  the 
names  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  aod  ap- 
plication of  thero  to  their  own  deities, 
from  Herodotus  .    ii. 

—  communicate  the  names  of  the  Egyptian 

gods  to  the  Oreeks       .       .       .        H. 

Pofeetion,  the  doctrine  of,  inquiry  eoocem- 
Ing  U it. 

Peripatetics,  their  notions  of  proTidenc«       i. 

Peripatetics  and  old  academy,  their  con- 
formity   i. 

Persecution  for  religious  opinions,  the  true 

origin  of,  traced  .  i.flBf-iL556 

—  inquiry  into  the  natiritT  of  i.  663 

—  frequently  an  engine  of  state  i.  667 
-•  discountenanced  by  Uie  gospel  dispensa- 
tion            ii. 

Persians,  why  they  had  no  statues  of  their 
fTOds '.         i. 

—  tlieir  superstition  described  in  Exekiers 

visions ii. 

PemrianK,  remarks  on  the  reKglon  of    .       1. 

Peter,  liis  vision  of  tlie  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  explained  .       .       .       ii. 

^  his  double  sense  pointed  out  ii. 

Pharmacy,  general  diviaion  of  Ii. 

Piiaraoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  scriptore  ac- 
count <w    ii.      S 
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—  promotes  Joseph  ii. 

—  an  illustration  of  the  one!rocritic  art, 

drawn  flrom  Joseph's  interpretation 
of  his  two  dreams  Ii. 

—  his  chariots  and  cavalry  in  the  pursuit  of 

the  Uraelites         .        .        .        .       Ii. 

Phcrecydea  Cyru*.  the  first  adrauoer  of  the 
notion  of  the  T«  2*  i. 

Phenician  supenttition,  defcritwd  in  Exe- 
kiel's  vinions  .  .        .       ii. 

Philosophy,  the  htudy  of,  not  the  only  busi- 
ness for  wliich  man  is  sent  into  the 
world i. 

Philosophers,  (ireek,  legislative,  always  pro. 
fessed  belief  in  a  future  btate;  mere 
philosophers  the  contrary  i. 

—  the  causes  which  induced  them  to  disbe- 

lieve a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments       ....  i. 

—  their  conceptions  of  the  soul  i. 
Physic,  critiaU  inquiry  into  the  state  of.  in 

ancient  Egypt  ...  ii. 

PuHthouA,  account  of  the  fable  of  his  design 

to  steal  Proserpine  from  hell  i. 

Planet  worship,  the  earliest  species  of  id«il- 

atry i. 

—  the  fir\t  relifrion  of  Greece  .  ii. 
Plants,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians           ii. 
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Plato,  the  proem  to  hk  Ukws         .  i. 

—  his  definition  of  sacrilege  i. 

—  the  first  of  his  laws  ...  I. 

—  his  public  writing  shown  to  diflfer  from 

his  prirate  sentiments  .    i.   444 

—  a  character  of  his  politic*  snd  philosophy  i.  475 

—  Cicero's  remarks  on  his  Pha^do  i    477 

—  in  what  sense  an  advocate  f»rthe  immor. 

tality  of  the  soul  .    i.   478 

~  his  sentiments  ronceminjif  the  soul  i.  .^13 

Platonists,  their  notitms  of  providence  1.  .'V02 

Pleasure,  allegorical   view  of  the  dangers 

attending  an  indulgence  in  i.  S13 

Pliny,   the  reason  of   his  persecuting  the 

Clirintians        ....  i.  fAi,^* 

—  hi«  doubts  respecting  the  manner  of  pro- 

ceeding against  Chrintianii  i.  6.S9 

Plutarch,  his  opinion  of  t%%o  principles  i.   195  | 


i. 

iL 


Plutarch,  his  derivatioii  of  »open(itlMi  voL  I.  m. 
•—  Ills  notion  of  death  ...  i. 

—  observations  «m  his  recital  ef  the  opiahM 

of  the  pbilueophers,  concenring  the 

— an  examinat  ion  of  Us  coospariaoa  bet  ween 
soperstitlou  and  athaiam  L 

—  his  Aimous  exchuaatloa  to  Ua  conatry 

men     ...       .        .        . 

—  accuses  the  Jews  of  wgflMppiiy  a 
Pucoke,  his  account  uf  tb«  BgyptfiiB 

giypWc* IL 

—  obJecti«»ns  to  his  account 

Poisons,  the  virtue  of  .       .     i. 

Policy,  human,  Critias  of  Athena,  hb  Uslory 

of I. 

Political  roBaneet,  the  cummoa  arron  they 

have  aU  fallen  into    ...  L 

Pol)Uua,  his  testimony  in  favour  «f  Iha 

piety  of  the  Eonuuu  i. 

—  hit  opinion  as  to  the  nenna  bj  whkh 

states  are  brought  to  nxin  .    1. 

—  remarks  on  hit  character 

Polytheism,  in  what  it  consisted,  exphloed  i. 
Pomponadus,  soma  arconnt  of  .       .    1. 

—  his  opinion  of  a  future  ttato  defended 

aninst  Bayte         .        .        .        .       i. 

Pope,  Hr,  hb  observations  on  Lord  Boliag- 
broke i. 

Puppy,  why  th«  jolce  of  u*ed  In  the  eere- 
monial  of  the  show*  in  the  Eleusinian 
mystariet L 

Porphyry  and  Clemana  Alexandrlnna,  tMr 
aeeoonts  of  the  Egyptian  chuactars 
and  writing         ....        U. 

—  his  aocoont  of  Die  origin  of  bruto  srcnhip^ 

controverted  .       .    B. 

Posterity,  why  the  ponlshments  of  the 
Mosaic  law  extended  to  them  II. 

—  the  case  argued U. 

Puethomius  extract  ttoai  hit  tpe«ch  on  the 

introduction  of  foroign  worship  to 
Bome L 

—  his  intention  only  to  prevent  tho  exereii>« 

of  onlicenaed  reHgVm    .        .        .       i. 

Pre-existenoe  of  the  soul.  Inquiry  Into  the 
sentiments  of  the  anrieatx  concerning  L 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  oropensity  of  the  pre- 
sent age  to  lufldelity,  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to     i, 

—  the  complaints  of  its  being  restricted 

disingenuous        .... 
I'rideaux,  his  account  of  the  deification  of 

heroes,  controverted  .    ii. 

Priests  pious  and  virtuou*,  where  placed 

in  elysium  by  Virgil        "     .        .        i. 
Principles,  good  and  evil,  the  belief  4if,  how 

guarded  aninst  by  the  writer  of  the 

book  of  Jon         ....  ii. 

Priscilian,  the  first  sufferer  for  oolnioo    .      L 
Prodifftes,  ice.,  their  admission  into  ancient 

nistory  accounted  for  i. 

Prophecies,  scripture,  defended    from  the 

insinuationt  of  Dr  Middleton     .         li. 

—  their  primary  and  secondary  senses  dis- 

tinguislied ii. 

—  mbnnderstood  by  the  Jews,  and  why  so 

ordained  ....  li. 

—  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  dispotes    IL 
Prophecy,  what  a  necessary  confirmation 

of  their  reference  to  the  Messmh         ii. 

—  an  evidence  of  a  doctrine  proroediug 

from  God  ....  ii. 

—  considerations  on       ...        . 
Prophets,  reason  of  the  Institution  of   a 

school  ff»r  ....  U. 

Prophets,  Jewi^,  an  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  divine  coroniietkin  to  L 

—  rational  account  of  their  Qlustrating  theT 

prophecies  bv  signs  .        .      H. 

Propitiatory  sacriflre,  origin  and  nature  of 

it,  explained         ... 
Providence,  the  doctrine  oC  the  great 

ti«>n  of  ancient  laws         .        .        .     i 

—  the  kptht  of  legislatioo  depend*  on  the 

doctrine  of  a         ...        .  i 

—  the  inequalities  of.  bow  rectified  bv  the 

ancients i 
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Providence*,  what  kind  of,  Miered  by  th« 

ancient  theistic  pliilosophera      toI.  i.  p.  502 

—  administration    of,   at    various    time*, 

considered ii.   175 

—  extraordinarY,  a  necessary  consequeoceof 

the  Jewish  theocracy       .  .    ii.  300 

—  —  illustrated  from  Solomon's  prayer  at 

the  dedication  of  the  temple        .       ii.  810 

from  Ezckiel U.  Sll 

from  Amos ib. 

evidences  of  its  ceasing     .        .       .    ii.  314 

the  ense  with  which  the  preteui^on  to 

it  roitrht  have  been  carried  on  .  ib. 
the  mention  of  the  ineqaalities  of,  by 

the  sacred  writers,  accounted  for    .    iL  S15 

—  remarks  on  the  different  reception  of  its 

adverse  dispensations,  in  ancient  and 
modern  times         .        .        .        .        ii.  569 

—  Job's  opinion  of  the  equality  and  inequal- 

ity of         ii.  570 

—  revival  of  an  equal,  to  the  chosen  race     ii.  631 

—  considerations  on  God's  using  human  in- 

struments in  the  dispensations  of  .      ii.  699 

—  considerations  on  God's  using  temporary 

plftiTues  ill  the  dispensations  of  ii.  703 

PsammitichuB,  his  scheme  to  establish  an 

intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the 

GrerianoUtes        ....       ii.     53 

Psyche,  the  ancient  story  of,  explained    .     i.  323 

Punishments,  how  applied  in  civil  society     i.   1*24 

—  ef  the  crimes  of  parents  on  their  children, 

on  what  principle  only  to  be  vindicat- 
ed  I.  641 

Purgatory,  remarks  on  Villi's  account  of    i.   279 

—  the  inhabitants  of i.  880 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  probable  reasons  why 

they  exhibit  no  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions        ii.  210 

—  the  Egyptian  architecture  formed  on  the 

idea  of ii.   211 

—  not  temples,  hut  sepulchres       .        .   '  ih. 

—  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Job  .    ii.   390 
Pyrrhoniaiis,  and  academics,  their  principles 

compared i.  451 

—  tlieir  origin i.  458 

roras.  his  knowledge  in  physics  estab- 
lished in  late  experience  coneeming 

earthquakes     ....         i.  451,610 

—  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  his  [Ailo- 

sophy i.  461 

—  his  legislative  fisme      ....         i.  468 

—  taught  several  doctrines  which  he  dki  not 

Mlieve i.  471 

Pythagoreans,  their  notions  of  providence    i.  508 

—  their  tenets  concerning  the  human  soul    i.  512 

Q 

Quakers,  their  motives  for  rejecting  the  in- 
stitution of  baptism  examined  into     ii.  378 

Quaternion,  philosophic,  their  opinion  of  the 

soul i.  511 


U 

Rachel,  the  story  of  her  stealing  her  father's 

god",  examined                 .                .    ii.  556 

Rainbow,  first  creation  and  reason  of   .        i*.  2V6 

Rea«on,  the  only  test  of  truth    .        .        .     1.  89 

—  the  u^e  of  in  the  discovery  of  truth  i.  104  if.  597 

—  why  discredited  in  religious  controversy  i.  498 
Iledemption  by  Christ,  had  a  retrospect  from 

the  fall ii.  638 

—  an  act  of  grare,  not  of  debt  ii.  633 

—  the  means  employed  in  that  great  work 

inquired  into ii.  634 

Kegulus,  Cicero's  inquiry  into  his  obligation 

to  return  to  Carthage    .  .        i.   496 

Religion,  the  protection  of,  necessary  in  all 

governments  .        ,  i.    Ill 

—  reply  to  Bayle's  opinion,  that  a  man  de- 

void of  religion  may  be  sensible  of 

hononr i.   152 

~  always  the  peculiar  care  of  the  magis- 

trate i.    174 

—  the  necessity  of  uniting  it  to  the  state       i.   361 

—  brief  view  of  the  state  of,  in  the  ancient 

world i.   379 

—  buppoM*d  hy   the  sngps  to  be  rnlcnlated 

only  for  tho  nrrvirf  of  the  state        .     i.   442 
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Religion,  the  double  doctrine  of  the  ancients 

considered   ....       vol.  ii,  P.  444 

—  its  truth  manifested  by  its  use  to  society  i.  639 

—  if  admitted  to  have  been  ravented  by 

statesmen,  not  therefore  ftdse  .   L 

—  an  inquiry  into  the  first  origin  of       •       i. 

—  no  people  ever  found  without  one        .    1. 
-—  Hooker's  sentiments  on  the  political  uie 

of     •*•..*■        I. 

—  too  great  an  attention  todvil  liberty  sub- 

versive of i. 

—  a  comparison  <^  the  many  religions  that 

have  existed  in  the  world,  the  clew 
to  the  true  one     .        .        .       .       i. 

—  the  absurdity  of  any  human  legislature 

enforcing  it  by  penal  laws  .    ii. 

—  Christian  and  Mneaic,  necessarily  depen- 

dent on  some  preceding  religion         ii. 

—  the  care  of  legislators  in  the  propagatitm  ii. 

—  acquired  natwrally  by  Adam  and  Eve       ii. 

—  first  revealed  in  paradise  .if. 

—  reasonableness  of  a  dortrine.  no  proof,  but 

a  pretumption  of  it<<  divine  original     ii 

—  miracles,  the  only  proof  of  a  doctrine 

being  from  God     .        .        .        .       ii. 

—  prophecy  an  additional  evidence    .        .    ii. 
— ,  eiitablisned,  the  voice  of  nature  i. 

—  the  nature  of i. 

—  necessary  to  society       %        .        .        .    i. 

—  danger  from  its  deviating  from  the  truth  i. 

—  necessity  of  its  alliance  with  fhe  state       i. 

—  advantages  to  the  magistrate  from  such  an 

alliance 

—  what  it  receives  from  the  state  .    i. 

—  what  it  communicates  to  the  state  i. 

—  with  a  test  law,  the  universal  voice  of  na- 

ture      i. 

—  speech  of  Posthumius  on  the  introduction 

of  foreign  worship  at  Rome  .       .       i. 

—  causes  which  fsdlitated  it      .  .    i- 

—  good  purposes  of  .        .        .        .        i* 

—  distinction  between  established  and  toler- 

ated, according    to  Dionysius   Hali- 
carna^siis i.  395 

—  advantages  of  establishments  i.  638 
— ,  Jewish,   of  names,  an  ancient  supersti- 
tion             ii. 

—  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  neighbouring 

nations,  and  wh^  .        .        .        ii. 

— ,  natural,  true  deflnitJon  of      .  .    i. 

—  —  the  Mosaic  a  republication  «if 

—  —  teaches  God  to  be  the  rewarder  of  them 

that  diligently  seek  him    .       .        .    ii. 

_  ,.  of  what  those  rewards  consist 

^  —  the  distinction  between  natural  and  re- 
vealed        il. 

Religions,  pagan,  not  interfering  with  each 
other ii. 

Religion  revealed,  its  internal  and  external 
evidence i. 

—  the  necessary  qualificatiotts  for  treating  of 
them i. 

—  only  able  to  enforce  the  sanction  of 
reward i. 

—  condition  «)f  man  under  it,  inquired  into  ii. 

—  the  three  systems  of  .  il. 
Religion,  toleration  of,  motives  for  tolera- 
tion      i. 

—  danger  of  enfsrcing  conformitv 

—  the  sense  in  which  it  was  unoerstood  by 
the  pagan  world        ...        .    i. 

Religious  truth,  inquiry  into  what  it  is  .      ii. 

Religious  war,  one  in  ancient  Egypt,  and 
the  occasion  of  it        .  .        .    i. 

Repentance,  the  nature  and  eflBcacy  of,  con- 
sidered ii. 

Resurrection,  allegorized  by  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers   .  .       .        .1.  0S9 

Revelation,  particular  objections  against, 
answered i. 

—  some  one  embraced  by  all  mankind  I. 

—  natural  inferences  from  this  general  pro 
pen<iity i 

—  the  use  and  necessity  of  it       .  .1 
Revelations  pagan,  one  circumstance  com* 

mon  to  all i 

~  attributed  by  the  primitive  fathers  to  the 

devil tb. 

Reward,  the  sanction  of,  explained  i.   122 
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Reniu^nifhfrr^milybvrtHckm  toI.  1.  n.  198 
Rliea,  obMrrntioiit  on  the  fiune  of  ti.  81 

Rhrtorlr,  om  of,  diMllonrcd  at  Um  court  of 

Areopagus,         ....  i.     83 

Riddles,  propounded  by  the  Hebrew  safes, 

as  mntnid  trials  of  saffadtjr  .  .  II.  58 
Ridicule,  the  feroiirife  figure  of  speech 

among  freethinkers  i.    83 

—  Shaftesbury's  jnstiflcation  of,  examined    i.    84 

—  not  the  test  of  truth    ....       i.    88 

—  how  far  it  may  be  safely  made  use  of  ib. 

—  the  defence  «tr,  by  Dr  Alceoside,  exam- 

Ined  i.   109 

—  not  the  test  of  truth    ....       i.   103 

—  the  proper  detector  of  error   .        .  i.   104 
Rites,  legal  and  patriarchal,  not  to  be  con- 
founded        ii.  151 

Ritual  law  of  the  Jews,  made  in  refiereDce 

to  the  Kgypttan  superstition  il.   149 

—  this  no  objection  to  the  divinity  of  it        ii.   169 

—  characterised  in  Esekiel  ii.  173 

-explained  il.   174 

Romans,  to  what  their  ndn  was  owinif        1.   166 

—  their  law  resoecting  tolerated  religions    i.  394 

—  excellence  of  their  constitution  i.  435 

—  their  fear  of  the  gods  ...  ib. 

—  their  regard  for  an  oath  •    i.  436 

—  tlieir  ase  of  sacrifice  at  concluding  trea- 

tiei  of  peace       .        .       •        •  ii*  638 
Rome,  Christian,  whether  iU  saperstitions 
borrowed  from  the  pagan  city,  exam- 
ined           ii.   194 

Rose,  what  the  emblem  i^  among  the  an- 
cients     i.  330 

—  origin  of  the  prorerb,  *'  under  the  rose,"       ib. 
Runic  alphabet,  when  and  why  changed  for 

the  Roman ii.     M 

Rutherforth,  Dr.  hi«  notion  of  the  effect  the 
withdrawing  tlie  sanctions  of  the  Jew- 
ieh  law  had  on  the  obligatory  force  of 
that  law,  examined  ii.  801 

—  his  notions  of  the  temporal  sanctions  of 

the  Jewish  law  being  continued  under 

the  gospel,  examined  .11.  317 

—  his  notions  of  ineflicacy  of  action  without 

speech  examined         ...         ii.  570 
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Sabbnth,  a  positive  institution  ii. 

—  the  Jews'  breach  of  by  circum«*i»ion  con- 

sidered        ii.  3.5 

—  its  origin ii.  8S6 

Sacred  band  of  Thebans,  Plutarch's  remarks 

on  the  death  of    ...        .  i.   260 

Sacrifice,  origin  and  nature  of,  explained     ii.  636 

—  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  at  the  ratifi- 

cation of  peace  .     ii.  638 

—  Mosaic  examined  ii.  643 

—  the  origin  and  progress  of  human  i'.  6I4 

—  of  Christ  on  the  crocs,  rooddered    .         ii.  645 

—  the  admission  of  it  into  the  Mosaic  ritual 

considered ii.  646 

—  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  a  type  of  the 

Lord's  supper      ....         ii.  649 
Sacrifices,  human,  the  command  to  Ahre- 
ham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  vindi- 
cated from  the  <»bJertion  of  giving  *a 
divine  sanction  to    .         .  ii.   483, 486 

—  Bryanfr  opinion  of  their  origin,  exploded  li.  6!il 

—  Voltaire's  opinion  confuted       .        .        ii.   693 

—  the  command  th;it  "  none  devoted  shnll 

be  redeemed,"  examinod  ii.  695 

Sages  ancient,  unanimous  in  thinking  the 
doctrine  of  a  fntiu^  state  of  rewards 
and  puni!«hmcntA  necessary  to  the  well- 
beinff  of  society        .        .        .        .      i.    i-H 

—  did  not  believe  in  a  fnture  state  i.   411 

—  held  it  lawful  for  the  public  good,  to  say 

one  thing  when  they  thought  another  ib. 
Sallnst,  his  opinion  of  the  divine  nature  t  504 
Samuel,  his  t*onductin  e«tablishing  the  rojfai 

form  of  goremment  in  Judea  ii.   283 

Saochoniatho,  arguraenU  proving  that  this 

is  the  hist4»ry  narrated  in  the  Rleii* 

sinian  mysti-nes  ...  i.  vni 

—  extract  from  his  hi>tory       .        .        .       i.  i'M 
Sanhedrim,  why  instituted  ii.    1^6 

—  when  establi»hed  .        .      li.    lAf)  i 
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Sanbedrhn,  notiTe««f  Jceas  Cbriet's 

reply  to  their  lalvrmgatkim  v«l.  ii.  p.  ia» 
Satan,  reflections  oo  hia  charaeter  as  rpfre- 

sented  by  Job  ...      ii.  413 

Saul,  the  phrase  of  his  being  amaag  the 

propneta,  explaiacd     ...        it.  1:7 

—  characterised         •       .       .        •       .  ib. 
Savages,  Americas,  why  averaa  ta  the  aits 

of  civil  society      ....  1.  400 

Scarron,  his  artifkre  in  ridienUag  the  senti- 
ment of  Solpidoe  .       .     L    86 

Scenical  repreaentatioo«,  Ib  wIhU  re  i  pact 

without  aioral  iflspiMt  )^.  ¥^ 

ScepticUm,  characterised 

Sceptre  of  Jndah,  the 

that  phrase,  exaashMd 

—  true  sense  of,  pointed  oat 
Scriptures  sacred,  a 

contents 
•  general  rule  for  the  interpretmtimi  of      i*. 

—  three  points  recommended  to  tke  attem- 

tioQ  of  commentators    .  .       ii.  447 

—  much  abased  in  the  saareh  after  trath     iL  B6 
Self-love,  the  oparatloa  of,  in   maahind, 

traced i.  IM 

Sempitemus,  ttie  true  import  of  that  wwd 

ascertained  ....        L  Ml 

Seneca,  his  consolatiao  agaiiMt  tke  Um  of 

death i. 

—  acnisedby  St  AosUnofdaplicity  .  i. 
Serpent,  in  tke  fUl  of  man,  the  trne  wmm- 

ingofaacertahsed       ...         ii. 

—  how  the  sentence  poaaed  an  it,  is  to  be 

onderstood       ....  iL 

Serpent,  crooked.  In  Job  and   Isaiah,  tke 

mcoiiing  of;  ezpfadaed  ii.  417 

Sesostris,aceoontof;framDiodoraaSiralasii.     4 

—  and  Osiris,  arguments  araiost  tke  identity 

of.inopjpMitloBto8lr  laaaoNesrtnniL    » 

—  and  Osiria  dbtlngoishod    .  ii.  98L  HQ 

—  who H.    M 

—  dividea  Egypt  by  trmsverae  canal*  ii.    99 

—  his  motives  lor  ii.  19 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  remarks  on  hb  eharac. 

ter i.    il 

—  his  nnfisir  treatment  of  Mr  Locke  ik 
Sheriock,  Bishop,  his  notion  of  tke  tribal 

sceptre  of  Jndah,  examined  ii.  391 

Shuckford,  Dr,  his  remarks  on  tke  ancient 

ritual  law.  examined    .  if.    174,  2i« 

Sibyl,  how  that  character  in  tke  Xnm»  to  be 

understood         ....  i.  tK 
Signs,  memorable  instance  of   divine   in- 
struction communicated   by.  In  tke 
case  of  Abraham                                  ii  4C8 
Sileniis,  whence  Ovid  derived  his  idea  of      i.  ¥A 
Sleeping  scheme,  the  principles  of,  exam- 
ined          ii.  J4\ 

Society,  civil,  the  first  invention  of,  and  tke 

motives  to  ....  i.   190 

—  no  preservative  against  moral  disorden    i-  \t\ 

—  unable   to  enforce  the  sanction  of  re- 

ward         i.   |« 

—  which  Is  only  to  be  supplied  by  religion    i.   12< 

—  mutual  stipulations  b^ween  magwtmle 

and  people  on  entering  into 

—  the  purpose  of  its  fasatitatum 

—  the  extent  of  Its  care 

—  invented  for  intractable  spirits 
Society,  religious,  the  end  of  its  inatitittiAo 

—  sovereign  and  independent  on  the  civil 

—  not  possessed  f^  any  civil  coactive  power 

—  the  object  of  its  care       ...  I. 
Socinians,  examination  of  their  opinion  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Christ                  ii. 

Socrates,  review  of  the  dispute  between 
him  and  Aristophanes  i. 

—  why  he  declined  initiation  into  tke  mys- 

teries .       .       •       .        .  I. 

—  remarlis  on  the  latter  part  of  his  condm  t  i. 

—  the  first  u  ho  called  otT  philosophy  frnm 

the  contemplation  of  natnre  to  moral*  I. 
— •  the  only  Greek  philosopher  who  reaUy 
b4>lieved  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punithroents  I.  4V: 

—  the  method  (»f  his  philosophy  1    tyt 

—  note  on  the  effect  of  the  pm^on  t.   ft* 
SotTatic   method   of    disputing,   what    sa 

c«"ed I    439 
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Solomon,  idlii<l«t  to  the  mytteriM  In  (he 
book  of  Eccle«ia»tica«,  chap.  ir.  rer. 
17. 18 Tol.  i.  p.  296 

—  his   riolationt   of  tho  Mosaic  Uw  re- 

marked   ii.   123 

—  ht8  prayer  at  the  dedioition  of  the  temple 

illu-tratiYe  of  the  particoliir  proTi- 
dence  over  the  Jewish  nation         .    U.  310 

—  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 

ple, requests  only  a  contiuoance  of 
temporal  rewards  and  punishmenta    ii.  323 

—  how  |K»rverted  to  idolatry  .  .  ii.  408 
Solomon *»  S<inff,  a  representation  of  Christ's 

union  and  marriage  with  the  church  ii.  567 
SophUts,  Greek,  some  account  of  .  .  i.  459 
Soul,  the  several  senses  in  which  the  an* 

cieiits  conceived  the  permanency  of  it  i.  440 

—  its  future  existence  in  a  state  of  rewards 

and  punishments  taught,  but  disbe- 
lieved  by  the  philoeopheni   .        .         i.   441 

—  Cicero's  idea  of i.  489 

—  an  inquiry  into  our  concentioni  of    .         i.  505 

—  three  species  of,  admitted  ny  the  ancients  i.  500 

—  opinions  of  various  philosophers  i.  515 

—  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  on  the 

immortality  of      ...        .         i*  620 

—  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  concerning, 

under  the  law  .    ii.  344 

—  examination  of  the  notion  of  the  sleep  of  ii.  345 

—  the  mention  of  its  future  existence  by 

Mo«e«,  and  by  following  writers,  to  be 
disUni^uislied  .        .        .        .        ii.  381 

—  immaterial,  common  to  the  whole  animal 

rreatitm ii.  431 

—  living,  in  whnt  s<>nse  to  be  onderstood  as 

used  in  the  history  of  the  creation  of 
man ib. 

—  inquiry  into  the  nature  of    .        .  ii.  620 

—  dinerent  opinions  on  the  .  .  .  ii.  690 
Speech,  the  origin  and  history  of      .        .    ii.     34 

—  the  early  acquisition  of,  oy  Adam  and 

Eve ii.  615 

Spenser,  an  examination  of  the  aivument  of 

his  treatise,  de  Theocratia  Jadaica     ii.  286 

—  examination  of  Sykes's  defence  of  his 

argument ii.  364 

Spinosists,  their  opinion  of  the  human  sonl  i.  5U6 
Spiritual  courts,  the  end  and  use  of  i.  369 

State,  iti  inducements  to  seek  an  alliance 

with  the  church        .       .        .        .     i.  360 

—  what  it  communicates  to  the  church        i.  372 

—  what  it  receives  from  the  church  1.  373 

—  its  conduct  where  it  includes  more  than 

one  religion i.  374 

Statues,  the  first  rise  of  worshipping,  in 

human  form  .        .        •   '    .       ii.   105 

Stebbing,  Dr,  an  examination  of  his  ohJec- 

tion  to  the  argument  of  the  divine 

legation  of  Moses     .  .     i.  588 

—  his  arguments  of  Moses'  divine  legation, 

equally  applicable  to  Mahomet    .        ii.  321 

—  his  exposition   of   Lev.   xviii.  5,  exa- 

mined         ii.  440 

—  an  examination  of  his  Considerations  on 
^     the  command  to  Ahmham  to  offer  up 

l«saac ii.  479,  .'>72, 574.  575,  577,  878, 

580,  581,583,585.  .',87 

Stillinfffieet.  his  opinion  of  the   Egjrptian 

hieroglyphics         ....        ii.     43 

Stoic*,  their  practice  contrary  to  their  prin- 
ciples          i.    154 

—  their  notions  of  death         .        .        .         i.   483 

—  their  opinions  of  the  soul       .        .        .     i.  514 
Stoical  renovation,  what        .        .        .         i.  485 
Strabo,  his  opinion  concerning  the  institu- 
tion of  the  mysteries         .        .        .     i.  S24 

—  his  opinion  nn  to  the  necessary  religions 

doctrines  by  which  to  govern  and  re- 
strain the  multitude    .        .        .         i.   438 

—  his  account  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  the 

Deity i.  617 

Stratoniccmn,  whether   the   principles   of, 
capable  of  distinguislung  the  moral 
difference  between  virtue  and  vice     i.    140 
Suicide,  why  consigned  by  Virgil  to  purga- 
tory        i.   280 

—  condemned  in  the  Kleustnian  mysteries, 

and  by  Virgil i.   903 

—  authors  who  have  written  against  it         i.  419 


Sulpidns,  his  reflections  on  the  si{{ht  of  Ore- 
dan  ruins      ....        vol.  i.  p.  M 

Son,  the  various  names  under  which  it  was 

worshipped i.  571 

Superstition,  in  andent  history  accounted 

for i.   180 

—  whence  derived,  and  Ute  cure  of  it  i.  158 

—  whether  preferable  to  atheism  i.  543 

—  examination  of  Plutarch's  parallel  be- 

tween        i.  545 

—  of  Lord  Bacon's  parallel  between  it  and 

atheism i.  557 

Swift,  his  observations  on  Toland  and  As- 

gill  i.  960 

Sykes,  his  answer  to  a  censure  passed  on 
Spencer's  opinion  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy considered   .       .       .       ii.  364, 300 

—  his  notion  concerning  the  double  senses 

of   the    scripture   prophecies,   exa- 
mined          ii.  505 

SymboK  and  allegories  of  ancient  paganism, 

for  what  purpose  introduced       .         i.  574 

—  their  revolution  from  being  employed  for 

contrary  pnrposes  to  their  primitive 
designation,  pointed  out  .    ii.     66 

—  and  type,  their  difference  explained  ii.  647 
Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemab,  some  account 

of  L  629 

—  allegorizes  the  resurrection  ib. 
System  and  hypotiie^iis,  the  human  mind 

naturally  inclined  to     .        .       .         i.  685 

T 

Tacitus,  his   character   of  the  Jews   and 

Christians i.  390 

—  his  opinion  of  the  Jewish  religion    .         i.  654 

—  his  account  of  the  ancient  Theban  monu- 

ments          ii.  43 

Tagea,  the  Etruscan  god,  how  found            ii.  89 
Talismans,  greatly  venerated  by  the  Maho- 
metans           ii.  64 

—  what  they  were  ....  ii.  215 
Tartarus,  observations  on  Virgil's  account  of  i.  279 

—  who  consigned  to  ...  i.  286 
Taylor,  Dr,  examination  of  his  account  of 

the  origin  of  persecution  i.  653 

Telemachns,  why  he  refused  the  horses  of 

Menelaus  ....  ii.  124 

TertuUian,  his  account  of  the   origin  of 

heresies i.  580 

Test  law,  whence  it  took  its  birth  i.  375 

—  copy  of  the  test  oath  of  Athens  .  .  i.  377 
Thebans,  aocoont  of  the  sacred  band  .  i.  260 
Theistical  opinion,  concerning  the  human 

soul  i.  506 

Theseus,   exposition  of   his  descent  into 

bell i.  203-287 

Theocratic  government  of  the  Jews,  the 

reasons  and  conveniences  of  the  ii.  236-250 
~  every  subject  a  priest  under  the  ii.  246 

—  particular  inquiry  iuto  the  circumstances 

ofthe U.  246-276 

—  why  willingly  received  by  them  ii.  254 

—  how  long  subsisting         ...  ii.  281 

—  when  abolished  .        .        .        .        ii.  288 

—  necessarily  including  an   extraordinary 

-providence         ....  ii.  3C0 

—  illustrated  from  Solomon's  prayer  at  the 

dedication  of  the  temple                      iL  311 

—  fromEzekiel lb. 

—  from  Amos ib. 

—  Dr  Sykes's  answer  to  the  censure  passed 

on  Spencer,  considered       .  ii.  304 

Theology,  natural,  the  obligations  flowing 

from,  as  given  by  Lord  Bolinghroke  i.  354 
I'heology,  pagan,  three  systems  of  i.  220 

Theopompusj  the  common  source  from 
which  both  Ovid  and  Virgil  borrowed, 
and  wherein  they  erred  in  deviation 
from  him  ....  L  469 

Timaeus,  his  exposition  of  the  ancient  me- 
tempsychosis        .  i.  471 
T«  (r,  not  an  Egyptian  notion    .               .1.  518 

—  derived  from  Vherecydes  Syrus  i.  521 
Toland,  character  of  his  pantheisticon  i.  564 
Toleration,  juster  notions  of  it  entertained 

by    the   ancients  than    by  the   mo- 
derns       i>  381 
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their  edii't  against  the  bacci 
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—  unirerMl.  among  all  the  ancient  nations. 
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and  wrhy        .       .  .       .        i.  669 

Toyman,  at  Bath,  pertinent  story  of       .    ii.  690 
TnuUtions,     mistaken     presoroption     to 

strengthen  the  autnorlty  oC  by  the 

chnrrh  of  Rome         ...  ii. 

^  nAvn*  made  use  of  by  Christ  in  support 

of  his  chararter  .        .       .       Ii. 

Treason,  hiffh,  obserrations  on  the  laws  of 

forrfeitnres  in  eases  of  II. 

TrismMistas,  history  of  the  books  forged  in 

the  name  of  ....       1. 

Truth,  whether  possible  to  be  made  ridl- 

calons i. 

_  r^iuum  the  best  test  of        .       .       .      i. 
^  reason  and  ridicule  considered  In  the 

trial  of i. 

—  reasons  for  reiling  it  In  mjstertes  i. 

—  and  utility,  their  coinddraee.  and  the 

mutual  proof  they  afford  of  each 
other I> 

—  inquiry  into  what  it  is  U. 
Turnus.  remarks  on  the  character  of,  fai  ttie 

£nels        •       .       .       •       .  1. 

Type«.  the  meaning  of  ascertained  Ii. 

—  opriTAtion  of  ,        .        .        .        .    ii. 

—  argument  deduced  from  the  general  pas> 

sion  f«»r ii. 

~  retiuned  by  Mr  Whiston*s  opinion,  whilst 

he  rejects  douMe  srases  .    ii. 

Type  and  symbol,  their  difference  ezpUinediC  646 
Typhon,  the  fkble  of.  explained  ii.  73,98 

Tyrants,  ancient,  irreat  eneouracers  of  re- 

U^on,  and  from  what  motiTes  i.   184 

U  V 

Vane,  Sir  Hnrry,  his  character  i.  ft6t 
Vedaro,  the  antiquity  of  it       .  i.  196 
Vine-tree.  Bteluel's  prophecy  of  it,  ex- 
plained        ii.  237 

Vigils,  supposed  to  hare  originated  from  the 
Eleustnian  myvterie^  i. 

—  suppressed  on  the  same  account 
Virgil,  an  exposition  of  his  allejfory  of  the 

descent  of  tineas  to  the  whndes  i. 

—  an  inquiry  intn  thr  nittnre  of  the  .Cneid 

—  remarks  on  his  destroying  the  myrtle 

which  dropped  blond         .        .        .    i. 

—  remarks  on   his  making  ships  become 

deities  of  the  sea  .        .       .        i. 

—  remarks  on  tho  character  of  Tumus  i. 
o  remarks  on  the  chnrarter  of  Dido  i. 

—  remarks  on  V«iltaire*s  criticism  on  this 

story i. 

—  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  court  of 

Kvander         ....  i. 

—  remarks  on  the  epivode  of   Nisos  and 
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Unity  of  the  Deity  taught  In  the  Blevsinian 
mysteries  r«l.  L  p.  S 

UnlTersality,  the  want  of,  no  Ab<i«eoou 
against  the  truth  of  th#  Ifosaic  dis* 
pensatlon I. 

Voltaire,  remarks  on  his  crIUciani  on  the 
DidoofVinril  ...  i. 

—  ezandnation  of  his  method  of  noconnting 
f»r  the  peraeeuting  spirit  among 
Christens I- 

—  examination  of  his  ol^lertions  to  the  ar- 
irument  of  the  dirine  legation  of 
Moses  I- 

—  his  account  of  the  Chinese  method  of 
printing il- 

—  his  aoeount  of  the  Maiaie  dispensation, 
examined  ....  ii. 

—  his  misrepresentation  of  Jnden  refntMl    ii. 

—  some  mistakes  in  his  treatise  on  VAtrtL- 
tioo.  noted  ....        ii. 

—  hb  opinion  of  the  origin  of  human  sacri- 
fices, confuted  ...  ii. 

—  his  accusation  of  the  Jews  sacrificing  a 
whole  nation,  examined  ii. 

Voice  of  the  sign,  origin  of  li. 

Voatius,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  idola- 
try, refuted       .       •        •  >■• 

Vows,  the  origin  and  ohUgation  of  consid- 
ered        »i- 

—  the  command  that  **none  deroCed  shall 
be  redeemed,"  examined 

—  JephthahV  raiih  row  cooeidered  !*• 
Utility,  indlcatite  of  truth  .  i- 
Vuldui,  Sir  Isaac's  Newton'k  account  of     ii. 

—  compared  with  that  of  Homer 
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Euryaluf 

—  recomm«*nd<«  adoption 

—  explanation  of  the  golden  bough 

—  his  account  of  the  mystmes  of  Mythras 
~-  exposition  of  his  character  of  Charon 

—  explanation  of  the  dog  Cerberm 

—  comment  on  his  topography  of  the  infer- 

nal regions       .... 

—  remarks  on  the  episodes  of  Dido  and 

Deiphobufl  ....  i. 

—  his  description  of  elysium  compared  with 

iliat  of  Homer  .        .      i. 

—  infected  with  Spinosism  .         i. 

—  remarks  on  his  description  of  the  shield 

of  .Cnea« i. 

Virtue,  three  different  excitements  to  I. 

—  natural  and  moral  obligations  t<i,  distin- 

guivhed i. 

—  an  inquiry  inttt  the  nature*  of,  under  a 

dispen«ation  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments          ii. 
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Wants  of  mankind,  real  and  fantastic,  in- 
quiry into,  and  the  effects  of  i.   I4> 

War,  the  different  f>ituaUonii  of  c^nintrie* 

for  the  nse  of  infantry  and  cnt^lry      ii.   M 

Warbnrtoo,  answer  to  the  olijectioos  of  the 

chancellor  of  Oottingen  .         i.  5JS 

—  motires  for  writing  **  the  alliance  be- 

tween church  and  stat«*,'*  i.  (<K 

Will,  the  foundation  of  morality  i.   144 

William  the  Conqueror  and  king  Arthur, 
the  <imi1arity  of  the  outlines  of  their 
rhsracters         ....  ii.     ?* 

Wliriam    of   Newbounr.  his  character    of 

Pope  Gregory  VIII.  U.   5M 

Witsius  hi*  anmment*  for  the  Fgypt'.an 
ritual  being  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
examined  .        .  ii^  151 

—  critique  on  iUs  Egrptiaca  ii.    Itf 
Wires,  strange  or  idolatrous.  btu\  c<if>«e- 

J [nonces  of  the  fondness  the  Jews  had 
iir  them,  shown        ...  ii.   4^ 

Wollaston.  his  mistake  in  establishing  the 

principle*  of  morality,  explained  i.    U7 

Words,  mtschief  attending  the  impri >per  nse 

of  them        ' ih 

Work*,  no  iu«ti(ication  by.  under  the  irospel  ii.  4*^1 
Writing,  history  of  the  art  of  ,        .     it.     ?S 

Writing*,  ancient,  marks  of  forgery  in  i.    Ii«^ 
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Zalencns,  his  real  existence,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  hi*  remain*,  defended  agamU 
Bentley i. 

—  extract  from  his  preCace        .        .        .     i. 

—  note<i  on  a  passage  in        .        .        .         1. 
Zeno,  his  philosophic  character  .      i. 
Zoroaster,  the  rariout  opiui«>as  of  the  learn- 
ed, who  he  was  ii. 

—  of  Hyde  and  Prideaux  di-credited  ii. 
Zo*imn»,  hi*  relation  how  tlie    Eleusinian 

my*terio«  came  to  be  excepted  in 
Valeittimrs  edict  against  mictumal 
assemblies i 
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